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CONFIRMATIOH,--!. Names. The word 
^eoiiiiriiiatbii/ as Tined in thi?^ article, indicates an 
act, cliKseiy eoiniecte<l with baj^tisui, in which 
prayer fur the Holy Spirit is joined with some cere- 
mony, Hueh as the layinir on of hands or anoint- 
in|^, throut^h which the gift of the Hpirit is believed 
t.o he tuinferred. So lung as coniirniafcion continued 
to he administered at tlie same time as baptism, 
the two forming a single rile, tim need of a special 
imme for the former w’as not mmh Mk The zdta 
as a whole was known as baptism, and the part of 
it which was ansociated with the gift of the 
was designated hy tcu’ins derived from its most 
prominent cerenumy, such as ‘laying on of hands’ 
He IF; 7 ) Ciem. Alex. 

TL 2:^ j Cumt. Ap, ii. 32, iii. 16, yii. 44 1 ci Fir- 
itiilhui, o|i. (’yp. Ep* 75; impodtlo manm) 
‘chrism/ The word ‘ seal ’ (cr^payfs), originally, it 
muuns, applied to baptism (Hennas, Sim.^ IX. xvi, 
2-4 ; fren. Dcm, 3), was early used of (‘,oidinnation, 
mill reforeiK'o to the signing of the baptized %vith 
the cross (ijlem. Alex, Mrom. ii, 3 ; Cornelius, ajh 
Kus. HE VI. xiiii, 14 f.* cf. Const. Ap. iii, 17). 

‘ Coniirimdiutt/ now universally accepted as the 
nmm of the rite in ttm West, does not appear to 
liave been so used before the 5ih century. It 
occurs In Faustus, Bishop of Kiez, formerly Abbot 
of t^^rins, Hjh E, ii 4 (ed, Engeibrecht, Vienna, 
p. MS), hrm* in dk Fmt (Bigne, Max. Bib, 
BaL, rarla, 1677, vi 840), and the cognate verbis 
similarly applied byBt. Patriek (Ep. 2), wiio spent 
some years at Larins* It appears, therefore, to 
have originated in tdaul, md probably at L4rins, 
though it was perhaps not fully established as a 
name of the rite at X^rins when Bt, Patrick left 
thatmonastey c* A,i>, 415 (Bury, Life Fatn^ 
1005, pp, 204, SS6Eh since in Me {SB, 

51) he uses the word mnmmmure instead of 
o<mflrm 4 >r$* Si Ambrose had at an earlier date 
11 BW the latter verb ■with a ^injilar but not identical 
meaning {M Myst 42) ; and in the middle of the 
5th ceuU Pope Leo X. {Ep, 159) applies it to^tlie 
laying on of hands on those who had been baptized 
In heresy, Tu ■ Egypt at the present day the rite 
is called UtikUt^o> word exactly equivalent to 
♦ conhrmaMon/ In the 9th cenU, when confirmation 
was deferred, the newly baptized were said to^be 
‘ coiifinned ’ by the reception of the Holy Com m anion 
VOI.. IV.— I 


( Alcuin, Ep. 90 ; Jesse Anibian. Ep. do hapt , ; 
Amalarius, ik ('(er. Btqjt, 4; Rabaii. Maur. d& 
Ckr. Inst. i. 29). 

2* Confirmation in the Apostolic Ag'e. — A study 
of Ac 19^'^* — the account of the twelve disciples 
wdio had been baptized into Jolm’s baptism — seems 
to yield the following results. St. Paul’s first 
ij[ne.stioii implies that a reception of the Holy Spirit 
usually, though not always, synchronized with 
admission to the Christian Society, and that in the 
ease of disciples whose conversion was not due to 
the preaching of Mm or his immediate companions 
(v.^ ^?id^£T€ TTcerredmpresh It is also implied in 
what follows that the outpouring of the Sx^irit was 
not a result of the act of baptism (v.^), hut that it 
was mediated, at least in St, Paul’s practice, by a 
laying on of hands wliich normally followed im- 
mediately upon baptism {y.% Since a|)parentiy 
Bt. Paul, in accordance 'with Ms rule {I Uo 
■which was also that of other Apostles (Ao of. 
2^}, did not himself baptize the Ephesian disciples, 
though lie laid his hands uxmn them (v.®^* ipaTrrlcr- 
$'i]sTa.v . , . iitLBhro^ roD HaiJXou), it may he inferred 
that, while baptism was commonly administered 
by persons of lower ministerial ranlc, confirmation 
ivas reserved for those who had a higher place in 
the mini.stry, if not for Apostles. 

These conclusions are confirmed by the narrative 
of the planting of the Church in Samaria (Ac 
From it ^YQ learn that the practice of the older 
Apostles coincided with that of St. Paul, Baptism 
ly itself did not convey the gift of the Bpirih 
That was mediated by a laying on of hands by 
Apostle®, with xirayer for the Holy Spirit (vv,^^' •^'0, 
the baptisms having been previously performed by 
Philip, and perhaps, by others of inferior ministerial 
office who accompanied him. It is hinted that, at 
least when St, Lulce wrote, according to established 
usage the bestowal of the Holy Spirit Was not 
separated in time from the administration of 
baiitism (v.^®). - ‘ > 

In each of those cases the reception of the Spirit 
was manifested by the exercise of miraenJoiis 
powers IQ*^), But it would be contrary to the 
teaching of the NT as h whole to supx^ose that 
such manifestations were of the essence of the 
gift. If we may suppose (Chase, Conjhmation in 
the Aposiolk Aye, p. 35) that 2 Ti refers to 
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Timotliy’s confirmation, rather than to his ordina- 
tion, it proves that the graces looked for as a 
i*esult of the laying on of hands were such as 
‘power and love and soberness’ (cf. Ac 
where ‘wonders and signs’ are confined to the 
Apostles). 

The inferences which have here been drawn from 
Ac 19 ^'® are corroborated by many references 
in the Ejnstles to a reception of the Holy Spirit on 
admission to the Church (Ro 6^, 2 Go 6^, Epli 1^^^* 
4 ^^^, 1 Jn 2^"^ in some of which St. Paul uses the 
very phrase ascribed to him by St. Luke, as point- 
ing to a laying on of hands, rveviia iXd^ere (Ko 
1 Go 2^2, 2 Co 11^, Gal while others appear to 
indicate that the bestowal of the gift was an act 
distinct from and following the washing (1 Co 6^^ 
12^\ 2 Co Tit Tb these may he added 

He 6^, where ^aTrricr/xol iirlBecrls re must at 

least include a laying on of hands closely connected 
with a Christian act of lustration. 

3. A review of the evidence afforded by the NT, 
therefore, leads to the belief that in the Apostolic 
age a rite of confirmation was widely, if not 
universally, used, the main parts of which were 

E raver and imposition of hands. But it has been 
ela that at tins period, as in later ages, with the 
laying on of hands was associated an anointing of 
the neophytes. In support of this view it has 
been urged (Chase, op. cit, p. 53 ) : (a) that unction 
and imposition of hands are ‘closely related 
symbolical acts ’ in both OT and NT (cf. Nu 8^® 
with Ex 28 '^^ etc. ; and Mk 6® 8^^ and Ac 28 ® with 
Mk 6^* and Ja 5 ^^) ; (b) that anointing is associated 
with confirmation in the earliest sub- Apostolic 
records (Iren. Hcer. i. xxi. 3 ; Tert.j Gan, Hipp, 
134-136 j to the authorities cited by Chase may be 
added Theopkilus of Antioch ; see below, § 6 a] ; 
(c) that the supposition adds force to such passages 
as 2 Co 1 Jn22«-2r, 

It must be noticed, however, («) thatno Scripture 
evidence has been produced that unction was used 
along with the laying on of hands ; while, on the 
other hand, it was, among both Jews and Gentiles, 
an accompaniment of the hath (Swete, The Holy 
Spirit in the Nl\ 1909 , p. 388 , citing Bu 3 ®, Ezk 
16 ^, to which add Sus ; (5) that neither Irenmus 
{loe. dt , ) nor Theopkilus makes any reference to the 
Wing on of hands ; and both Tertullian and Can, 
Hipp. connect the unction not with it but with the 
immersion (see below, §§ 21, 26, cf. § 22) j (c) that, 
if 2 Co enumerates in order the acts of the 
initiatory rites, is naturally regarded 

as indicating baptism (see above, § i), and the 
implication, therefore, is that the unction preceded 
baptism, and was separated by it from confirmation. 
The connexion of the unction with the gift of the 
Spirit in 1 Jn 2^0*27 fioes not by itself establish the 
contention. It may, however, in part account for 
the close relation which subsisted in later times 
between the unction and the imposition of hands, 
leading in some cases to the overshadowing, or 
even the superseding, of the latter by the former. 

On the whole, the reasonable inference from the 
facts appears to be that unction was a primitive 
accompaniment of baptism rather than of con- 
firmation, 

4. The passages of the NT examined in § 2 point 
to confirmation by laying on of hands after baptism. 
Nevertheless, it must be remarked that there is no 
indication that any feeling of incongruity was 
occasioned by the outpouring of the Holy Spirit 
upon Cornelius and his friends before they were 
baptized (Ac and it is recorded that Ananias 

laid hands on Saul that he might be ‘ filled with 
the Holy Ghost/ and afterwards baptized him 
(Ac These facts suggest the possibility that 
confirmation may regularly have preceded baptism 
in some regions, concerning whose customs in this 


matter the NT supplies no^ information. It %yill 
be found that this suggestion has some hearing 
upon peculiarities of the early Syrian rite of 
initiation (§ 7). . v 

5. References to confirmation in the suo- 
Apostolic period. — It was not to be expected that 
the scanty remains of the earliest extra* canonical 
Christian literature ^voiild supply many references 
to confirmation. In the D' ' 

Martyr’s 1st Apology^ both 


bidache and Justin 

_ k of which contain 

accormts of the baptismal rite, explicit mention of 
it might, indeed, have been looked for. The 
absence of such mention in the former may, how- 
ever, be accounted for by supposing that its ad- 
ministration belonged to apostles and prophets, for 
whose guidance the Didache was not intended. In 
Justin, on the other hand, hub few details of the 
baptismal rite are given (i Apol. 61 ), and we are 
told (ch. 65 ) that, after the washing, the neophyte 
w^as brought into the assembly, where prayer was 
made for him and others, followed by the kiss of 
peace and the Eucharist. That this is a vague 
account of the confirmation is rendered probable 
by its resemblance in general outline to Can, Hipp, 
135 ff. (see below, §§ 26, 28). Irenecus seems to 
imply that a laying on of hands followed the 
immersion, both being included in the rite of 
baptism. Thus in Hcer, III. xvii 1 , 2 he seems to 
distinguish the grace of baptism from the gift of 
the Spirit ; and in Dem. 3 he describes the former 
as forgiveness of sins and regeneration, while in 
Dm. 41 f. he speaks of the Apostles as baptizing 
their converts and giving them the Holy Spirit, and 
connects this with the present life of the Church, 
by describing believers as the habitation of the 
Spirit given in baptism (cf, Hmr. iv. xxxviii. 1, 2 ). 

6. The ancient Syrian rite. — About the cere- 
monies of baptism used in Syria in earlier centuries 
there is a considerable amount of evidence, which 
must he set out as briefly as possible. 

(fl.) From Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch (a. 180), we learn 
(ad Autol. i, 12, ii. 16) that anointing' with the ‘ oil of God ’ was, 
when he wrote, an important feature of the initiatory rite ; and 
his statement that the name ‘Christian’ was derived from it 
implies (see Ae 1126) that he believed it to date from the 
Apoatolio age. According to him, the immersion conveyed 
re-birth and remission of sins. 

(h) Clementine Jiecoffnitiona, iii. 67 (Qersdorf, p. 110 i Lagarde, 
p. 119) (c. 200 [?]). A description of baptism is put into the mouth 
of St. Peter. It includes anointing with oil sanctified by prayer, 
immersion in the threefold Kame, and Iloly Gommunion. 

(c) Didascalia, ni. xii. 2f. (Funk, p, 208) (c. 230). Wliea 
speaking of the duties of deaconesses at the baptism of women, 
the writer mentions anointing by tlia bishop with the oil of 
unction on the head ‘ at the laying on of hands." An anointing 
of the rest of the body by deaconesses or other women follow^ 
and then the baptism by the bishop or by deacons or presbyters, 
at his command. Funk accounts for the absence of reference 
to a post-baptismal unction by supposing that the deaconesses 
had no share in it ; but it must not be assumed that there was 
any unction after the baptism, 

(d) Syr. Acts of Judas Thomas^ in Wright, Apoe. Ac. o/Ap, 
(vdl. ii. JBng. tr.), 1871 (3rd cent.). Shis work contains five 
detailed accounts of baptisms (pp. 165, 188, 267, 267, 2S9), which, 
combined, give the following results : After the blessing of the 
oil, the candidates are anointed with the seal on the head, the 
men first. tCheir bodies are then anointed, in the case of the 
men by Judas, in the case of the women by a woman. 'They 
are subsequently baptized and communicated. There is no 
intimation of a consecration of the water, and apparently no 
recognition of a distinction between the grace conveyed by the 
anointing and by the immersion, 

(e) Apbraates (c. 846). In one of his few allusions to tiie 
baptismal rite this writer mentions the unction before the 
baptism (JDem. xil 13), though he does not aotualiy state that 
the former preceded the latter in the rite. Ho does not 
apparently, mention the gift of the Spirit, but he connects both 
regeneration and the putMng on of spiritual armour with ‘ the 
water" (JOem. vL 1, xiv. 16). 

( /) Ephraim, JCpiphany Bymm (Eng. tr. by Gwynn in Meme 
and Post-Nicene Fathers^ vol. xiii.) (0. S50). From many 
allusions we gather that the baptismal rite included the follow- 
ing elements in the order in which they are here mentioned • 
a) anointing with ‘the seal' (iii. 1, 2, v. 8); (2) the baptism 
(xi, 8, xiv. 41 f. [for the order of these two, see iii, 1, 17, iv. l, 
Vi. 0, 20, viii. 22]) ; (3) vesting of the neophytes in white (vi. lA 
; (4) crowning (xiu. 6 ) ; and (6) communion 
(vu. 23, vlii, 22, cf, m. 17, xui. 17). From Fxeg. inPs. cxl, 3 
(Ppp. Syr,, Rome, 1737-43, ii. 832) it appears that the anointing 
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* with the sea! of the Holy Spirit’ on the head was followed by 

imction of the members of the body. In the commentary on 
J1 22i (ih. 252) mention is made of the oil and fragrant ix^pov 
with which the * midhe ’ are sealed and put on the armour of the 
Holy Spirit. [In this i)assage ’ may mean ‘ baptizandi/ in 

accordance with the order implied in the Epiphany Ilymns 
(see the passage quoted in Dieltrich, p. 63, n. 15).] The priest 
is the minister both of the unction and of the baptism (Epiph. 
Hymns, iv. 4, v. Sf.). 

(g) History of John the son of Zehedee (4 th cent. [^J), in Wright, 
op. cit. Two baptisms are described in detail (pp. 38, 53). The 
‘ fine scented ’ oil was first consecrated, and then the water, fire 
appearing over the former after consecration. Afterwards the 
candidates were signed on the forehead, and their bodies 
anointed. Then followed the baptism, the vesting in white, 
the giving of the kiss of peace to the neophytes, and the 
communion. The immersion was ‘for the forgiveness of debts 
and the pardon of sins,’ while the appearance of fire on the oil 
may indicate that the unction convey ed the gift of the Spirit. | 

(A) Apostolic Co7ist itutions (c, 380). The Oi'do Eaptisrm agrees 
closely with that of the contemporary Church of Jerus. (below, 

§ i8). But that the compiler, in introducing a second, post- 
baptismal, unction, was consciously innovating upon Syrian 
custom, is clear. (1) Upon it alone of the component parts of 
the rite does he comment, and his remark upon it is polemical 
in tone (vii. 44) ; ravTa koX ra rovrow aKoXov&a Xeyerw e/catrTOV 
yap 17 Svvapi's tijs ecrrlv avTJi. eav yap pTj eis e/caerrov 

TOVTWV etrtKAijcriff yevijrat Trap^ tou evere^ou? Up4oj<s roiavrtj ns els 
vS<op jiovov nara^aCpet o /SoTm^o/ievos «s ot ’lovSatot k.t.A. (2) 
He connects the gift of the S^iirit with unction before baptism, 
while the post-baptismal unction is merely ‘ the seal of the cove- 
nants ’or ‘the confimiation of the confession ’(iii. 16 f., vii. 22). 

(i) St. Chrysostom (c. 890), in discourses delivered at Antioch, 

makes it plain that he regarded the bestowal of the Holy Spirit 
as mediated by unction (in X Tim. ii. 2), and as closel3r connected 
with baptism, which was followed by Holy Communion (m ML 
xii. 6, in 1 Co. xxx. 2 ; in the latter passage Mason [Melation 
of Confirmation to Baptism^ p. 365] mistranslates airb tov 
/ 3aiTTtV/xaT05 ‘ directly after baptism’). Freaching at Constan- 
tittople, he implies that there confirmation followed baptism ; 
but, by his remark that it was not wonderful that Cornelius 
received the Spirit before baptism, since * this takes place also 
in our own day * (koX tovto yiyovev), he hints that else- 

where it preceded it (in Ac. xxiv. 2). He distinguished the 

* Spirit of remission,’ which the Samaritans received at their 
baptism, from the ‘Spirit of signs’ subsequently given, and 
probably held that the former was the gift bestowed in later 
times by the anointing (in Ac. xviii. 2 f, cf. xl. 1 1). 

(j) LtfeofRabhula, in Overbeck, S. Eplir. SyH sel. opp., p. 164 
(e. 460). On his arrival at the river Jordan, Rabbula ‘ recited 
the Belief before’ the prieste, who then ‘anointed and baptized 
him ; and immediately after he was come up from the water* a 
cloth was wrapped about his body ‘after the custom of the 
spiritual kindred of Christ.* The latter ceremony no doubt 
corresponded to the vesting of the neophytes in white. 

(A) Theodor et, in Cant, i, 2 (c, 450). Those who are being 
initiated are said, after renunciation and profession of allegiance 
(and therefore before baptism), to receive ‘ as it were a certain 
royal seal, the unction of the spiritual ointment, receiving 
thereby, as in a figure, the invisible grace of the all-holy Spirit.’ 
To argue (ifason, op. oiL p. 874), against the natural force of 
the words, that the unction followed baptism, because it was 
made with ointment (jxvpov) and not with oil, is to assume that 
the Syrian usage of this period agreed with that of other places 
and other times. There is independent evidence that in Syria 
scented oil or ointment was used for the preliminary unction 
(above, /, g). In fact, in Syria to a comparatively late date, 
and in early writers elsewhere, there seems to have been no 
sharp distinction between pApov and oil (see below, § 10, and 
Bippol. in Dan. i. 16). Elsewhere, as here, Theodoret seems to 
assume that normally the gift of the Holy Spirit conveyed by 
the laying on of hands preceded baptism (in Bcb. vi. IfiF,, cf. 
iiu, in Nn. 47). 

(?) Ham!, Homilies ^ 21, 22 (Nestorian, end of 5th cent.). 
According to these homilies, after the consecration of the oil 
the candidate was signed with it, first on the forehead and then 
over the whole body. After this— the water having been 
oonseoratud— he was immersed,, and, on ascending from the 
font, was given the kiss of peace, clothed, and communicated. 
By the oil the Spirit was imparted (Oounolly, in T8 viii. 40, 43, 
46, 60-52). 

(w) Eapiimb of Qomtaniine^ in Overbeok, op. cit. p. 866 (<?. 
600 [?]), After the blessing of the font, Constantine m said to 
have been anointed with oil, baptized, and communicated. 

(n) Severus, Bati'larch of Antioch (Monophysite, 512-619), 
habitually speaks of anointing with chrism as following and 
compleMng baptism. Since he q.uotea the Testamentwn 
Brnnini m authoritstave on the sab|ect of baptism, it may be 
inferred that rite, as he practised it, I'esembled that w'hich 
is described in that work. Seo especially Epp. fx. 1, 8 (ed. 
B.W. Brooks). ■ 

( 0 ) The oatholicos Is6’yahb i. (Hesijorian, 680-596). In Ms 
QtmsUones (Biettdoh, Me nestor. Tmjltturgic^ p. 94 
directions are given for the baptism of adults by a priest, and 
for the baptism of a sick person by a deacon. In each case a 
signing W'ith oil (of men on the brojist, of women on the fore- 
head) is followed by the baptism. The only acts mentioned 
subsequent to baptism are the clothing of the women by the 
deaconesses and their crowning by the priest, and tlio ad- 
ministrfttiqn of the Eucharist, if it is customary, by the deacon 
to the person baptized by him. 


7 . From this evidence some important inferences 
may be drawn. It would, seem that throughout 
Syria up to the 5th cent., and among the Nestorians 
to the end of the 6 tii cent., the initiatory rite 
included three principal acts — unction, baptism, 
and couimunioii of the baptized. The unction 
consisted of two parts — the signing of the head 
{3rd and 4tli cents.), forehead (4tii and 5tli cents,, 
and later in the case of women), or breast ( 6 th 
cent. ), and the anointing of the body. The gift of 
the Holy Spirit is usually associated with the 
unction (see above, § 6 /, g, A, i, k, I, and cf. c, 
where the unction is ‘at the laying’ on of hands ’) ; 
and in this connexion it should he noticed that the 
evidence for the consecration of the oil is earlier 
than for the consecration of the font (see d). 
There is no trace, apart from the Apostolic Con- 
stittUionSj of any important act following the 
immersion except the communion of the baptized. 
Thus, according to the earliest known custom of 
the Syrian Christians, confirmation preceded 
baptism. It is not difficult to believe that this 
usage was simply a development of local primitive 
practice. In places where the laying on of hands 
for the imparting of the gift ot the Spirit took 
place before baptism (above, § 4 ), if the baptismal 
unction also preceded the immersion (see § 3 ), the 
laying on of hands and the unction %voiild in time 
come to be closely associated. Thus the confir- 
mation would become the unction ‘ at the laying 
on of hands * (§ 6 c). Finally, in accordance with 
a tendency of which there are many examples, the 
unction would supersede the laying on of hands, 
except so far as the signing of the person with oil 
could be so described (of. § 6 k). 

In the early part of the Srd cent. (§ 6 c) con- 
firmation was reserved to the bishop, but, accord- 
ing to all later authorities, the entire rite is 
administered by one person — bishop or priest- 
assisted by a deacon or deaconess. It will be 
observed that there is early evidence for three 
minor ceremonies between the immersion and the 
baptismal Eucharist — the kiss of peace (§ 6 g, l)^ 
vesting in white (§ 6 /, /, ly 0 ), and crowning 

(§ 6 /, 0 ). 

8 . Modern Nestorian rite. — The Syrian ritual 
was re-cast shortly after the middle of the 7 tli 
cent, by the catholicos Is 6 ‘yahb in, (652-661}, 
and the office of bai^tism drawn up by him is the 
basis of the rite as now practised by the East 
Syrians. He allowed the pre-baptisrual anointing 
to remain ; indeed, lie seems to have restored the 
ancient custom of an unction (that is, probably, 
a signing with oil) on f/ie heady followed by an 
anointing of the body. The result of this change 
has been much confusion, through the persistence 
of 6 th cent, customs, in the existing MSS. But in 
one point ail agree. In the formula pronotmeed 
at this unction there Is no reference to the gift of 
the Spirit, Ho s|jecial grace seems to be connected 
with it, and in a rubric it is described as a sym- 
bolic act indicating that ‘the acknowledgment 
of the Trinity is imprinted on the heart' of the 
person about to be baptized. It no longer 
corresponds to confirmation. 

The distinguishing^feature of .ts 6 'yS.hb's ritual 
is, in fact, confirmation fptfier baptism. It con- 
sists of two main acts— the imposition of the 
hand upon the head of the baptized with an ap- 
propriate prayer, and the signing of the forehead 
with oil (not ointment), accompanied by a formula. 
Borne of the MSS omit mention of thef use of oil 
in this signing, bptt there is good evidence that 
it w’-as ordered by and It is ^parently 

still customary (A. M&c&nt JOisec verier 

Ulustrating early Christian' thfe~ and Worship^ . 
1904, p* 68 }. In the present ^^Hestorian rite, as 
ever^tee in the Bast^ the priest is the minister 
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of confirmation. But it is characterized by several 
unusual features. The priest (not the bishop) 
consecrates the oil at each performance of the 
rite, the laying on of the hand is separated from 
the signing, and there is no use of ointment, as 
distinct from olive oil, at any i>art of the rite. 

That post-baptism. d confirmation was actually 
introduced by Iso'yfihb III. folloAvs almost cer- 
tainly from the evidence given in § 6, for there 
seems to have been no catholicos between Iso 'y abb 
I. and Iso'yahb ill. who was a litiu’gical reformer. 
The supposition is confirmed by the fact that 
Is6‘yahb ill. was a traveller, who must have had 
some knowledge of non-Syrian rites (Connollj^, 
op. cit p. xlix), and by the number and magni- 
tude of the variations of existing rituals from each 
other, and from the Onlo drawn up by him — a 
natural consequence of so startling an innova- 
tion. 

One or two of these may he mentioned. Is6‘yahh seems to 
have g-iven no direction about the ceremony of crowning’. 
Hence in some MSS it is omitted. In one it is described as a 
cnstoni in some places. In another it appears in its original 
liosition after the vesting, and therefore before confirmation 
(Diettrich, op. cit. p. 87). Its present place is after the final 
signing (Maolcan-Browne, The Oaihalicos of the East, 1892, p. 
272). Again, Ia6‘yahh i, ordered that the water should not he 
lot out of the font till after the mysteries—i.e. apparently the 
Eucharist— had been administered (Diettrich, op. oit p. 91). 
IsiYyabb lii., on the contrary, ordered that it should he let out 
before the confirmation (fb. p. 92). Nevertheless the older 
usage persisted, and is still followed (ib. pp. 50 f., 82, 101 f.) 

The post-baptismal Eucharist was retained by 
Is6‘yahb HI., and apparently .still remained in the 
time of Elias iii. (1176-1190 ; see Diettrich, op. 
cit, p, 101) } but it has long fallen into desuetude 
{ik p. 91 f.). 

9, Rites of the Syrian Monophysites.— We 
have seen (§ 6 n) that ;post-baptisinal confirmation 
with chrism is implied in the letters of Severus of 
Antioch. It is, in fact, m'obable that its intro- 
duction into Syria was due to Mm. Tradition 
ascribes to Severus a Or. Ordo Baptismi which 
was tran.slated into Syr. by James of Edessa in 
the latter part of the 7th cent., and received the 
apxirobation of Gregory Barhebnens six hundred 
years later (Denzinger, JRitm orient, i. 266, 279, 
280), Eour of the existing rituals, of which two 
bear the name of Severus and one that of James, 
wMle the fourth is anonymous {ib. p. 267), re- 
semble one another closely, and are apparently all 
derived from the Syr. O^r^o of James of Edessa, 
and thus ultimately from the Gr. of Severus, The 
anonymous ritual probably represents a recension 
subsequent to that of Barliebr£eus. There is also 
a short ofiicg for the baj^tism of the dying {ib. p. 

518) , attributed to Severus’ contemporary Phn- 
oxenus, Bishop of Mabug or Hierapolis (c. 485- 

519) . All these Orders contain a x^ost-baptismal 
signing or unction. In two respects they stand 
apart both from ancient Syrian and from modern 
Nestorian usage t they have no form for the bless- 
ing of the oil, which is consecrated, not by the 
priest at the baptism, but by the bishop (ib. p. 
361) ; and at the final unction unguent, likewise 
consecrated by the bishop, is used instead of oil. 

10. On the other hand, among the liturgical 
reforms attributed to Peter the Fuller, Patriarch 
of Antioch^ (471-488), by Theodoras Lector 
(Talesius, IlisLy ed. Beading, 1720, iii, 582), was 
the consecration of the in the church before 
the whole people. This might seem to give colour 
to the supposition tliat post-baptismal confirma- 
tion wa.s inttoduced^ among the Monophysites by 
him. But Peter, Bishop of Edessa (498), ax)pears 
from the Ohroniele of Joshua the Stylite (32, 
ed. Wright, p. 23), written during his episcopate, 
to have adopted the principal reforms of the 
Puller about A.D. 500: among other things, ^hc 
[prayed] over the oil of unction on the Thursday 
(before Easter) before the whole people/ From 


this passage it would seem that Theodoras quoted 
the actual words of the Fuller, and that the latter 
used pdpov as equivalent to oil (cf. § 6 h). It may 
be inferred that what the Fuller did was to reserve 
the consecration of the oil of unction to the bifsliop, 
and that post-baj dismal chriiTiiiation had not come 
into use at Aniaoch in 488, or at Edessa by the 
end of the century. 

ir. The post-]jax)tismal confirmation coii-sisted 
of a xjrayer followed by a tlircefohl signing of the 
baptized with chrism on the forehead and other 
parts of the body, with the formula, ^ N. is signed 
with the holy chrism, the sw'eetness of the odour 
of Christ, the seal of the true faith, the comple- 
ment of the gift of the Holy Ghost, in the Name,’ 
etc,, followed by an anointing of the rest t>f the 
body, the vesting in white, and xjrayer.s, one of 
which contained a petition for the sending forth 
of the Holy Spirit ui)on the neophytes. 

That this form of confirmation is a later addi- 
tion is perhaps already sufficiently clear. But 
I this becomes still more evident when we consider 
the portion of the office which immediately pre- 
cedes the immersion. Here the Monopliysite 
rituals seem to follow ancient usage more closely 
than the Nestorian. Before baiJlLsni the eaiuU- 
dates are signed on the forehead w'ith oil, and 
their bodies are anointed. The connexion between 
these two acts is obscured in all the MSS by the 
interpolation between them of the consecration of 
the water. They are accompanied by xirayers 
which distinctly associate with them the gift of 
the Spirit. 

The first prayer has the petition: ‘Vouchsafe to Beiirt upon 
them thy Holy Spirit.’ The second begins : ‘ Holy Father, 
who by the hands of thy holy Apostles didst give the Holy 
Spirit to those who had been baptized, send rjow also, using* 
the shadow of iny hands, thy Holy Spirit on those who are 
about to be baptized . , . that tliey may be worthy of thy 
holy anointing.’ This is evideuee that a laying on of hands 
once preceded this unction, though no mention is made of it in 
the e.vtant rituals (cf. § 6 c, k). The third runs : ‘ Tfiou who 
didst send upon thy only-begotten Son . . . tiiy Holy Spirit , . . 
and didst sanctify the waters of Jordan, may it pic.ase thee 
that the same thy Holy Spirit may dwell upon these thy 
servants . . . and do thou perfect them . . . purifying them 
by thy holy laver,’ et-c. This extract seems to indicate (1) that 
the consecration of the font originally followed the anointing, 
and (2) that the indwelling of the Spirit jireceded the purifica- 
tion of the laver. 

Thus the Monopliysite rite is strangely anomal- 
ous. It has two distinct ai;mintmg.H, one before 
and the otlier after baptism, by both of whicli it 
is implied tliat the gift of the Holy 8|)irit is medi- 
ated. The former was at one time accompanied 
by an imposition of hands, and the refereneeH to 
the gift ot the Bx>irit in immodiate connexion with 
it are still nmeh more precise and cin]ihaiie than 
ill connexion with the latter, which is now 
regarded as the confirmation. 

12. Of the attendant ceremonies, the vesting, 
the crowning, and communion follow tlm chris- 
mation. All are omitted in the aiumymon.s ritnaL 

It has not been thought necessary to t>ike‘aci*ouiii hern of 
two rituals used by the Monophysites, hearing tlie name of 
St. Basil, since they are not of S.^rlan origin. One is a mere 
translation of the Gr. Ordo, the other incorporates some Syrian 
elements (Deiuanger, op. oit. p, 31S). 

13. Maronite rite.— it is probable that the two 
closely similar early Maronite baptismal rituals 
(Denzingcr, cit pj). 334, 351} are dorived/rom 
an Order drawn up by James of Herug (t 521)* 
wiiose name a]>pears at the head of one of tliem. 
But that they have been subjected to considerable 
revision is evident ,* the baptismal formula is 
not in the third xierson, as in all other liiatera 
Orders, but in the first* as in the Latin rite. TMs 
assimilation to Western standards was eanicri 
much further about the year 1700, when the Order 
now in use was composed (0, pp. 334^ 350). Till 
that revision, however, soma ancient’ Byriau ehar- 
acteristics were preseiwed, * The oil wm emm^ 
orated at each baptism, and at the eonseemtion 
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the deacon bid ilie prayers^ of the people that 
those who were to be baptized might be made 
‘pure temples for the habitation of the Holy 
Spirit.’ Again, the pre-baptism al unction was 
divided into two parts, as in the Monopliysite 
rite, by the consecration of the water. Before 
this consecration the candidate was signed with 
oil on the forehead, the ]n*aycr following, ‘Let 
thy Holy >Spirit conic and dwell and rest upon the 
head of this thy servant,’ etc.; after it the priest 
again signed him with oil, this time on the head, 
and the deacon anointed his body. After the bap- 
tism the candidate was signed with chrism, and 
then his body was anointed {ih, i>. B49), or the 
principal members were signed \ib. p. 357), a 
formula being used similar to that of the Mono- 
pliysite rite. In an accompanying prayer {not in 
all IvLSS) the words occur, ‘ Grant us by this seal 
the union of thy Holy Spirit.’ Thus in this rite 
there is the same anomaly as in the Monopliysite, 
proving that the post-baptismal conlirmation liacl 
no place in the ancient Syrian Order from which 
it was derived. 

14. The attendant ceremonies are^ the vesting— 
which in one Order retains its original place im- 
mediately after baptism [ib. p. 357), and in the 
other [ih. p. 349) is postponed till after the chris- 
mation — the crowning, and the communion. 

15. Armenian rites. — The Armenian baptismal 
ritual is said to have been drawn up by the 
catholicos John Mandakuni (c. 495), It was 
revised at tlie end of tlie 9th cent. (Conybeare, 
EiiunUi p. xxviiff.}* Tim extant office obviously 
differs much from the original from which it was 
derived. After the consecration of the ‘ holy oil,’ 
the filling and consecration of the font takes place, 
and then the bapitism. After this there is a prayer 
for the bax>tize«l, and an anointing with the ‘ holy 
oil,’ with which the forehead and several members 
of the body are signed, in each ease wdth an ap- 
propriate formula. In these formula? no mention 
IS made of the Holy Spirit. 

The consecration of the oil at the beginning 
of the bai>tismal office prox>er seems to imjily an 
unction before immersion, which has fallen into 
desuetude (cf. Denzinger, op, cit, pp. 35, 57). At 
present} simple oil is not used at all, and this 
prayer of consecration is .said over the chrism 
which has been already consecrated by the eath- 
oHcos at Etclimiadzin [lb, p. 34 ; Neale, Mist EasL 
C/u, 1850, Introd. p. 907). The single petition 
for the grace of the Holy Spirit in the prayer 
before the anointing is so wanting in definiteness 
that this act can scarcely be regarded as a con- 
firmation. It is less emphatic than the olause in 
the prayer of connecration, ‘ Send the grace of thy 
Holy Spirit into this oil, to the end that it shaii 
be to him that is anointed therewith unto holi- 
ness of spiritual wisdom,’ etc. On the whole, it 
appears tnat this rite is of Syrian origin, and that 
it once had two unctions, with each of which the 
^ft of the Spirit was associated (of. §§ 11 ^ 13). As 
in the modem Nestorian rite, the unctions were 
probably performed, not with chrism, but with 
oil consecrated by the priest in the course of the 
officer though the use of chrism eonseerated by 
the catholicos was certainly in vo^ue to some 
extent as eaidy as the 7th cent. (Henzlnger, p. 55). 

16. After the unction follow the vesting, crown- 
ing, bowing to the altar, and Gomnmnion. The 
prayer useil at the bowing to {.he altar lias no 
speehil a]>p3’0}n'iatoncas^to this corenmmyi )mt it 
contains words which imply a laying on of Ilia 
hand (‘ vStretoh forth thy unseen right hand and 
bie.ss him ’), and is perliaps misplaced. 

17. The bajdisrnal office of the Paulioians of 
Armenia (Conybeare, iTey, p. 96} has neither 
anointing nor imposition of hands, but after the 


affusion there are prayers for the gift of the Holy 
Spirit to the baptized, interspersed with lessons 
(Mt 3^3-17^ 21-S Mk P-ii, Gal Lk Ac 

320-10 [^vilh the ‘Western’ additions in vv. 

Jn 20^^*-® ; but not Ac 19^^-)- One of the 
prayers seems to imply that coinniunioii followed 
(26. p. 98, cf. p. xlix). The minister is the ‘ elect 
one.’ This rite cannot be said to include an act 
of confirmation, but it ivas probably derived from 
one in wliich confirmation follo'sved baptism. 

18. Orthodox Eastern rite. — The baptismal 
office of the Orthodox Church (Goar, E^yoX^ytoj/, 
1647, p. 350) closely resembles that which was 
used at Constantinople in tlie 8th cent. (Cony- 
beare, Bihmlei p. 389), and both belong to a group 
which comprises the Or do Baptismi in Const, Ap, 
vii. 39-45 (cf. iff. 16 f.) and the rite as described 
by St. Cyril of Jerusalem [Cat, Myst,) and ps.- 
Hionysius {Bier. Ecol, ii. 2, 3). The Ordo in 
Const, Ap. seems to represent an attempt to bring 
the Syrian rite into agreement with mat of the 
Church of Jerusalem. It accordingly preserves 
some Syrian features. 

Combining the testimony of all these docn- 
ment.s, w^e learn that the follo^Ying series of acts 
in the modern office has descended from the 4feh 
cent. ; anointing with exorcized oil, consecration 
of the font, baptism, vesting in white, aiiomting 
with chrism on the forehead and other parts bf 
tlie body (the vesting follows the chrismation in 
St. Cyril), and communion. In St. Cyril and ps.- 
Dionysius the second unction is associated with 
the gift of the Sinrit, and in the present rite it is 
accompanied by the formula, ‘ The seal of the gift 
of the Holy Spirit’ (cf. the spurious can. 7 of 
C. Constantinop. i.). It is, therefore, rightly 
described as confirmation. It is said, however, 
that the chrism is now administered with a spoon 
(Maclean, Bee. Discoveries ^ p. 68) ; thus no vestige 
of the primitive laying on of hands remains at 
this point of the rite. That c. A.d. 325 it was still 
an act distinct from the chrismation is sho^v^l by 
the evidence of Macarius, Bishop of Jerusalem 
(Conybeare, Key^ pp. 183, ISG). 

Among the Orthodox the chrism is consecrated 
by the Patriarch apart from the administration of 
baptism. The practice of the 4ih cent, in tliis 
matter is somewffiat obscui’ely descidbed by Ma- 
carius [nt sit^ra). 

It is possilde that the rite of the GImrch of 
Jerusalem wdth its modern Greek derivative W’as 
developed from an ancient Syrian rite in which 
confirmation preceded baptism. But however 
that may be, it is highly probable that many of 
the more modern fe.atures of the Monophysite, 
Maronite, and Armenian rituals— especially post- 
baptismal confirmation with chrism— ivere bor- 
row’ed from it (cf, Conybeare, Bey, p. 179). 

19. The Egyptian rlte^ — ^The baptismal rituals 
of the Alexantirian Copts (Honzinger, op, cit, p. 
191) and the Abyssinians (ib, p. 222) vary so 
slightly from each other that they may he treated 
as one. There are two unctions, but the first is 
jierformed outside the baptistery and is separated 
from the baptism by a long interval. Immedi- 
ately after the baptism comes- the confirmation. 
The priest, standing before the altar, prays for 
the bestowal of the Holy Spirit on the baptized, 
and signs his forehead or head with chrism ih the 
threefold Name. Other parts of the body are 
then signed, each with an ajipropriate formula. 
This is 'succeeded by the laying on of the hand 
wdih a formula in which the wmrdg occur, ‘Ee- 
ceive the Holy Ghost,’ and another prayer for the 
neophyte, inchiding a petition for the sending 
forth of the Spirit upon him. ^ Both oil and clirism 
are consecrated by the Patriarch of Alexandria 
(ib, pp. 54, 248 1). 
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By means of the newly^ recovered Sacramentary 
of Serapion and the evidence of contemporary 
writers, it has been shown that an Order of con- 
firmation identical ^Yith this in its main features 
was in use in Egypt in the 4th cent, {Brightman, 
in JTkSt i. 252 f., 263 If., 268 ff). Indeed, some 
of its elements can he traced much further hack. 
Origen alludes to the final unction in several 
places (Horn, in Lev, vi. 5, in Bom, v. 8 ; Sel. in 
Ezk, 16). The laying on of hands seems also to 
he implied hy him, and if so, he certainly re- 
garded it as of Apostolic origin {d& Prim, I. iii. 
27 ; cf. Clem. Alex. Exc, Th. 22). In Egypt alone 
has the laying on of hands been preserved, apart 
from the signing with chrism, hy an unbroken tra- 
dition, as part of confirmation. In the 4th cent., 
indeed, it preceded instead of following the chris- 
mation (Brightman, loc. cit. p. 265) ; hut in Aby.s- 
sinia at present there is laying on of hands with 
prayer for the Holy Spirit, before as well as after 
the chrismation. In early times, as now, the 
priest administered the chrism, but only as the 
delegate of the bishop (Ambrosiaster, Qit,, Veteris 
et Novi TesUi ci. 5 ; in BpTi, iv. 12). 

20. After confirmation follow the vesting, crown- 
ing, and communion of the baptized. In Abys- 
sinia and, until comparatively recent times, at 
Alexandria, they received milk and honey in the 
Eucharist. At Alexandria only milk is now given. 
Ho early evidence has been discovered for the 
crowning; but the vesting is alluded to in the 
4th cent., the baptismal Eucharist is referred to 
by Origen (Sel, In Ex, iPQ xii. 283]), and ap- 
parently the giving of milk and honey is mentioned 
by the writer of the Ep, of Barnabas (6) and hy 
Clem. Alex. (Pmd, i. 6). 

21. The African rite. — In several passages [do 
Frmsc, Ilmr, 36, 40; de Bapt, 6ff., 17; de lies. 
Cam, 8 ; adv, Marc, i. 14 ; de Oor, 3 ; de Pud, 9) 
Tertullian alludes to the ceremonies of the rite of 
initiation. From them we learn that immediately 
after the immersion the baptized was anointed, per- 
haps over the whole body (* perungimur,’ de Bapt, 
1), He was afterwards signed with the cross, ap- 
parently on the forehead. The laying on of the hand 
followed, and finaEy the Eucharist, At some point 
of the rite the neophyte received a mixture of milk 
and honey. The exact position of this ceremony is 
doubtful ; but it was certainly between the anoint- 
ing and the Eucharist, and probably immediately 
after tbe former. It is possibly hinted in one pla^e 
that the baptized w^as crowned {de Prmsc, 40). 

The imposition of the hand is separated from the 
unction by the signing, and probably the giving 
of milk and honey. Moreover, while the spiritual 
effect of baptism is remission of sins, of unction 
consecration, and of the signing protection, the 
gift of the Holy Spirit is attributed to the im- 
position of the hand. The unction, therefore, is 
connected with baptism rather tlian with con- 
firmation (cf. Baptism [Early Ciir.], vol, ii. p, 
387^ (P)), The jiroper minister of the entire rite 
is the bishop, but with his authority it may be 
performed by a presbyter or a deacon. Tertullian 
holds that m case of necessity a layman may 
baptize (and confirm) ; but it seems to be implied 
that this opinion was not generally accepted. 
Sinee Tertullian (de Got, 3) claims the authority 
of long-standing tradition for several of the cere- 
monies, it is probable that he describes the rite as 
it was practised in Carthage, at least as early as 
the middle of the 2nd century. 

22 . The letters of Cyprian on the baptism of 
heretics confirm and supplement the information 
given by Tertullian. According to him, the 
special ^ffc of baptism is remission of sins [Ep, 
Ixix, II, Ixx. 1, Ixxiii. 6, Ixxiv. 5} and regenera- 
tion (Ixxiv. 7) ; but the regeneration is not com- 


plete without the gift of the Spirit (Ixxii. 1, Ixxiii, 
21), which is conveyed by the laying on of the 
hand (Ixxii. 1, ixxiii.' 6, Ixxiv. 5). Tims ba];tism 
and confirmation are di.stinct, yet closely related 
as parts of the same rite (Ixx. 3, Ixxiii. 9). Iho 
immersion was immediately followed by unction 
(Ixx. 2), and it is implied that tlie unction was 
connected rather ■with baptism than ivitli confir- 
mation. Tlie gift of the Spirit is not associated 
with it in the one passage in which it is men- 
tioned ; and in that passage, arguing^ agniusb the 
validity of heretical baptism, as ^ distinct from 
confirmation, Cyprian makes a point out of the 
invalidity of the unction which accompanied it. 

It is to be added that he speaks of sanctification 
(sanctificatio) as one of the benefits conferred by 
baptism, in the narrower sense {e.g. Ixix. 1, 8, 11, 
Ixx. 2, Ixxiii. 181, ixxiv. 5, 7), just a.s Tertullian 
had connected the same (con seer atio) with unction. 
The act by which the Holy Spirit ivas communi- 
cated was, therefore, the imposition of the hand. 
But this act was accompanied by prayer for the 
Holy Spirit and signing of tbe baptized on the 
forehead (Ixxiii. 6, 9 ; ad Demctnan. 22). At 
some time in the course of the rite, probably after 
confirmation, the kiss of peace was given (Ixiv. 4). 
The bishop confirmed, but apparently he did not 
usually baptize (Ixxiii. 9). The oil used in tlie 
unction was consecrated on the altar ^ at the 
Eucharist, and therefore not at the administration 
of baptism (Ixx. 2). 

23. The mode of administration of the rite re- 
mained much as it was in the 2nd cent, till at least 
the beginning of the 5th ; but the giving of milk 
and honey was transferred to the baptismal Euchar- 
ist (C. Carthag. in. c. 24, longer form). 

Foi* the order, see St. Aiig’usfcine, Serm. 824 ; for consecration 
of oil at the Eucharist, dSe Bapt. cont. Don. v. 28 ; for cmifernn;^ 
tbe Holy Spirit hy imposition of hand with j>ra.ycr, ih. iii. 1(1, 
de Trin, xv. 40, Retract, i. 12. 9, Tract, in Ep.Jo. vi, 10 ; for com- 
munion, Serm. 224, 227, 228 ; for the bishop as minister, de Trin. 
xr. 46, and for the presbyter acting: in his stead, Smn. 824, 

By the second half of the 5th cent, the unction 
had become a more pinmiiient' 
closely connected with the imposition of the hand, 
for -wmeh it w^as a preparation (Optat. Milev. iv. 

7, vii. 4 ; Aug. contra litt. Pet, ii. 239), though 
it still always followed baptism (Avitus Tienn. Ep. 
24). The material used seems to have been no longer 
simple oil (Optat. loc, cit. ; Aug. de Trin, xv. 46, 
cont. Hit, Pet. ii. 104). The unction, though not 
apparently held to convey the Spirit, is the * sacra- 
mentum Spiritus sancir (Aug. Serm, 227, Tract, 
in Ep, Jo. iii. 5, 12). During this period attempts 
were made to abolish the consecration of the chrism 
hy priests, ivhich appears to have been the older 
custom,; but the practice stUi continued (C. Carth. 

II. c. 3, III. 0, 36; 0. Hipp. e. 34; Joan. Dxac. Ep, 
ad Senar, 8). 

24. The Galiican rite. —The rite which prevailed 

most widely in the West in early centuries was 
that known as the Galiican, which was used in 
Horth Italy, Gaul, Spain, probably Britain, and 
Ireland. The earliest descriptions of it are found 
in Ambrose, de Mmterm, and another tract founded 
upon it, viz. ps. -Ambrose, de Sacramcfitis, These ' 
witness to’ the use of North Italy c, A.n. 400, In 
this rite baptism was immediatefy followed by an 
anointing with chrism on the head or forehead 
(Prudent. Ps^cho^n, 360 ; Patr. Ep, 3 ; Mmal B&h- 
Men , ; cf. Stmve with the formula ^Deus 

. . . qui te regeneravit , , . ipse ie ungefc/ 

After the clmsmaiion the feet of the candidates 
were washed (Maximus Taurin* Trmt iiL ; Ccesarius, . , 
Serm. clxviii 3, eelvii. 2 [PA xxxlx., 2071, 

Serin, de .umt, cap. TFL %l, 1^1 1]; 0* Elib. 48 1 
and the Orders), and they were vested in white, 
They then received the tdgnmtdum 
apparently a signing #lth the ehrtoi (ef. Greg* 
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Tur, Hist, Franc, ii. 31) — which was accompanied 
by a prayer for the septiform Spirit, no doubt 
similar to that which occui’s in all later Western 
rites, including the Anglican (Isidore cU Feel, Off, 
II. xxvii. 3 ; Ildefons. de Cogn, Bapt, 127). Finally, 
they communicated {Sae, Gall, j Sac. Goth. ; Stowe 
Missal 'f Zeno Veron. Tract, ii. 38, 53)* Since there 
is early evidence that confirmation consisted of two 
acts— chrismation and ‘ imposition of the hand * or , 
‘benediction’ (Gaul ; G. Araus. I. c, 1 f.; Gennadius I 
Massil. de Feel, Dog, 52 ; Avitus, Ep. 24 j Spain : | 
Isidor. op, cit. II. xxv. 9, xxvii. 1 ; Ildefons. op, cit. 
121-125, 128 f.) — it may be inferred that both the 
unction and the signacuhim, though not in im- 
mediate sequence, belonged to it. In some Ordines 
the signacukmii or laying on of hands, disappeared 
as a separate act (Gaul i German. Paris. Ep, 2 ; 
Sac, Gall, ; Sac, Goth, ; North Italy : Maximus 
Taurin. ut supra ; Missal. Bdbhien. \ Ireland : Patr. 
F^p, 2 f. ; Stowe Missal)^ and with it the invocation 
of the septiform Spirit. Thus the * confirmation ’ 
was reduced to an anointing with chrism, perhaps 
including a signing, without any direct prayer for 
the Holy Spirit. If this was the use of the Irish 
Church in the 12th cent., the statement of St. 
Bernard S, Mai, 3), that confirmation was 

not practised in Ireland, is nofc only intelligible but 
justified. 

25. It is clear that about the end of the 4th cent. ! 
baptism and confirmation were ordinarily adniini- , 
stered by the same person (Ambr. op, cit. ; ps.- 
Ambr. op, cit. ; Pacianus, dehapt, 6, Ep, i. 6 5 
Zeno Veron. Tract, ii. 53). This, according to 
Ambrose and Pacianus, was the bishop; but ps.- 
Ambrose seems to make the presbyter the minister 
of both (Wordsworth, Ministry of Grace ^ 1901, p. 
80). A century earlier the Synod of Elvira (cc. 38, 
77) implies that if a presbyter baptized he also 
confirmed, and that presbyterial confirmation pre- 
vailed widely in later times, in spite of continual ■ 
efforts to suppress it, there is abundant evidence | 
(Gaul: C. Araus. I. c. If.; C. Arel. II. c, 261;; 
Galilean Statutes [C. Garth, iv.], c. 36 ; Leo, Ej). de 
priu, Chorep, ; 0, Epaon. c. 16 ; C. Autisiodoren. c. 
6; G. Hispal. Ii. c. 7; Sac. Gall, i Sac, Goth., cl 
0. Vasen. c. 3 ; North Italy ; Missal, Bohbkn, ; 
Ireland ; Stowe Missal ; Spain : G, Tolet. I. c, 20 ; 
Mart. Bracar. Capitnlai 62; Isidor. op, cit, II, xxvii.; 
Ildefons. op. cit, 128, 131 5 cl Montanus, Ep. 1 
[Mansi, viii. 788] ; G. Bracar. II. c. 19). 

This summary of the evidence will suffice to 
show that between the Galilean and the Eastern 
confirmation rites there are many points of 
resemblance, Galilean usages gave place to 
Koman in France at the end of the 8th century. 
They had a more prolonged existence in Spain, 
Milan, and Ireland (Duchesne, Orjg, p. 97 ff;). 

2d» The Roman rite. — If the Galhcan rite re- 
sembled those of the Eastern Church, the bap- 
tismal rite of Borne was akin rather to that of 
AMca, According to the Oanom of Eippolytm 
(134 ff), in the Bom. use of c. A.P. 200, the priest, 
immediately after admmisiering baptiem, signed 
the baptized on the forehead, mouth, ^d breast 
with the xptctfw. or oil of unction, which 

had been consecrated by the bishop at an earlier 
stage of the office, and then proceeded to anoint 
his body. The bajjtized was then vested and 
brought into the church, where he was confirmed 
by the bishop. The confirmation consisted of 
imposition of the hand and a prayer, in which 
there was a thanksgiving for the outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit, and a petition that the neo- 
phyte might receive the earnest of the Kingdom, 
followed by the sign on the forehead without oil. 

That this repreaents early Rom. practio® is cotiftrmcd by 
Hippolytus. in Dm, i. 16, where the oil used Jb to tath is eaid 
to aijfiifiy ‘fcho powers (read Swaft«sfJ) of to Holy 


Spirit wherewith (al?) the believers are anointed after the laver, 
as though (toff) with ointment,* the implication being that oil 
was not actually used in conferring the Holy Spirit. 

Thus the unction was connected with baptism, 
not with the laying on of bands. 

The imposition of the hand continued to be the 
principal act in confirmation till at least the end 
of the 4th cent., when it was accompanied by the 
prayer for the septiform Spirit (Jerome, cont, Luc. 
9 ; Siricius, Ep, ad Rimer,), But by that time the 
unction on the forehead seems to have come to be 
regarded as closely associated with it, and as belong- 
ing, like it, rather to the bishop than to the priest. 
In 416, Pope Innocent I, permitted an additional 
unction, which must not be on the forehead, by 
the priest after baptism. This is the first notice 
of the double chrismation, which soon afterwards 
became the regular practice of the Boman Chui'ch 
(Tnnoc. Ep, ad Dec. 6, ef. 9 ; Joan. Diac. Ep. ad 
Senar. 6, 14). A signing of the head with chrism 
after baptism, with a formula almost identical with 
that of the Gallican rite (§ 24), is enjoined in the 
Gelasian Sacramentary and in later Kom. books. 

27. The development of the Kom. order of con- 
firmation is instructive. In the Gelasian Sacra- 
mentary (which agrees with the description of 
the Kom. rite in the Epistle of Jesse of Amiens, 
A.D. 812), and the 9th cent. Ordo of St. Amand 
(Duchesne, op, cit. p. 453) — as in the much later 
Liber S, Guthberti (C. Wordsworth, Pontif. S. 
Andrew^ 1885, App. 5)— the imposition of the hand, 
with the prayer for the septiform Spirit, is pre- 
served, and at the subsequent chrismation a special 
formula is used. In the Gregorian Sacramentary 
the laying on of the hand gives place to the raising 
of the hand. In later orders the raising or extend- 
ing of the hand is sometimes accompanied by the 
formula ‘Spiritus sanctus superveniat,’ etc., the 
prayer for the septiform Spirit following, and a 
formula more or less resembling the Gelasian being 
used with the signing. Of the latter the latest 
form is that which Pope Eugenius IV. (Deer, pro 
Armen.) declared to be the ‘ form ’ of the sacrament. 

28. In the Canons of HippolytuSy and in most 
later Ordens in which confirmation immediately 
follows baptism, the communion of the neophytes 
is enjoined. The communion commonly followed 
baptism when confirmation was deferred,^ though 
it IS sometimes ordered with the reservation that 
it is to be administered only if the neophytes are 
of suitable age. Two ceremonies anciently followed 
confirmation {Gan, Hijoj),)-— the Idssin^ of the neo- 
phyte, with the words, ‘ The Lord be with you,’ and 
the giving of milk and honey. The former has 
disappeared from all later Orders, but the memory 
of it is j)reserved in the words ‘Pax vobiseum’ 
after the chrismation. The latter continued till the 
0th cent. ( J oan. Diac. op, cit. 12). The bishop has al- 
ways been the minister of confirmation in the Eom, 
Church, though apparently Innocent l. {ut mpra) 
permitted priests to confirm in eases of necessity 
if authorized to do so by the bishop. ^ The bishop 
has also always consecrated the chrism (but see 
Joan. Diae. op, eik 8). 

29. The mingling of Roman and Gallican rites, 
—In early centuries the Bom. rite was used only 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the city* That 
it had not been adopted in the Gr, district of 
Lucania at the end of the 6th cent, is easily under- 
stood (Gelas. Ep, ix. 6, 10) ; but it is more surprising 
that at the beginning of the same cent. Pope Inno- 
cent I. should find it necessary to urge a bishop 
of Umbria to bring the customs of his diocese into 
conformity with those of Borne. From his letter 
to Decentius (416) it may be gathered that at 
Eu^ubium (Gubbio) the consecration of the chrism 
was not reserved to the bishops, and that presbyters 
anointed the baptized with chrism (apparently on 
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the forehead) and laid hands upon them, with an 
invocation of the Spirit. Thus in Euguhium (c. 400 ) 
the haptisinal rite was of the Gailican type (cf. 
Leo, -%?. 168 ). Innocent compromised matters 
with Becentins hy sulfering the chrismation by the 
priest to remain, provided it was not on the forehead, 
and provided the baptized was subse(iuently con- 
firmed in Rom. fashion by the bishop. One result 
of his letter, which w'as widely quoted as an authori- 
tative document, was, no doubt, the modification 
of Gailican usage in a Romeward direction in many 
places ; another was the introduction into the Rom. 
baptismal office of the post-baptismal chrismation. 
The Western rite, in fact, combines the Gailican 
and the earlier Rom. confirmation Orders, which 
suffices to explain the anxiety of Gailican writers 
like Rabanus Manrus (de Oler, Xnst. i. 28-30 ; cf. 
Xheodulf. de Ord, Bapt, 14 ; Jesse of Amiens, Ep* 
de ha.pt [PL cv, 790 ]), not long after the suppres- 
sion of the Gailican customs, to distinguish the 
spiritual effect of the two chrismations, assuming 
that each of them conveyed a gift of the Spirit. 
The phenomenon is not unlike that which presents 
itself in the rites of Western Syria (above, §§ ii, 
i3> IS)* The consequence of the interaction of tiie 
Bom. and Gailican rites, exemplified in this strik- 
ing case, is that the present Latin confirmation 
rite is not purely Roman, though it is not now 
possible to distinguish in all cases those features 
which were developed within the Rom. Church 
from others which may have been imported from 
without. Cf. the following article, 

30. The separation of confirmation from baptism. 
— For many centuries in the West, confirmation has 
been divided from baptism by a considerable inter- 
val. The beginning of this separation of the rites 
may be traced to the 3rd cent,, when the validity 
of hexetlcal confirmation was denied even by those 
who admitted the validity of heretical baptism 
(hut see E. W. Benson, Cyprian^ 1897, p. 420). 
By them persons baptized in heresy, -when they 
joined the Catholic Church, -were admitted by a 
ceremony analogous to, if not identical with, con- 
firmation. Ijater on we find cases contemplated 
in which confirmation at the time of baptism was 
impossible, either because the minister was a deacon 
or a layman, or because the baptizing prie>sfc had 
no chrism (C. Elib. cc. 38, 77 ; G. Araus. x. c. 2). 
But the practice of administering confirmation 
apart from baptism in ordinary cases had a different 
origin. The Rom. tradition of restricting the 
administration of confirmation to bishops involved 
its postponement in the case of all persons baptized 
by a priest in the absence of the bishop. This, of 
course, became more frequent as the Cimrch spread 
beyond the cities, as bishops became fewer in pro- 
orfciou to the number of Christians, and infant 
aptism became the rule. It -was already common 
at the end of the 4tli cent. ( J erome, loo. pit j of. 
Anon, de Me-haptismatei 4 f.). But the separation 
of the rites did not become universal in the West 
for many centuries, and, when confirmation was 
postponed, it was usually only deferred till the 
offices of a bishop could be had. If it 'was not 
administered in infancy, the delay was due to 
the negligence of parents or of the bishops them- 
selves. On the eve of the Reformation, infant 
confirmation was still the normal practice (see, 
Tindale, Answer to More^ Farker Bdc., 

p. 72). At a much earlier period, however, 
there was a movement tow^arde admitting to con- 
firmation only those of more maiiira age (Gratian, 
6,* Byn. Coloniem 1280, c. 5), and in 
the latter part of the Ifith cent, it became the rule, 
both iii the Bopr^And in the Anglican Cbmmunioh, 
that candidates, fpr confirmation should have come 
to years. oT discretion; (Bug, Pr. Bk. j Oat 
parooh, in a, f 8;^ el 72£). 


For inforniation about modern offices of confir- 
mation and substitutes therefor, in the Reformed 
Communions, it must suflice to refer to the works 
named at the close of tlie following list of authori- 
ties, and to art. Baptism (Later Chr. ), vol. ii. p. 404. 

Literature.— F, H. Chase, Coiifmnation in the Apo8t. Age, 
Lond. 1909; A. J. Mason, The Relation of Chmfiwwtim to 
MpiismK Lond. 1803 ; L, Duchesne, Orig. du culte chretunS 
Paris, 1898 (En;?. tr. Chr, Worship, 1903); H. Denzingef, Ritas 
Orientalium, Wurzburg, 1863, vol. i., and Bnchimlion spnfmL 
et dejin.'^^ Freiburg, 1908; J. A. Assemani, Cod^o; Liturgicim 
Eedesim IT/iiversw, Koine, 1749, vols. L-iii.; E, Martene, 
de Ant. Eccles, Ritihus, AiitweriJ, 1700; A, J. Maclean, iM 
Ancient Church Orders, Cambridge, 1910, ch. vi.*, G. Diettrich, 
Die nestor, Tanjliturgie, Giessen, 1903 ; R. H. Ctmnqlly, The 
Liturgical Homilies of Karsai' {TS viii. [1909]); F. C. Ceny- 
beare, Rituale Ai'menorum, Oxford, 1905, The Key of intth, 
Oxford, 1898 ; F, E. Brightman, ‘ Sacramentary of Serapion 
(JThSt i. [1899-1900] 88) ; Procter-Frere, New UuU of Book of 
Com, Prayer'^, Lond. 1908, ch. xiv. ; J. Dowden, Workitianship 
of the Pr, Bk., Lond. 1899, pp. 33-37, Further Rtudics in the 
Pr. JBk,, Lond. 1908, ch. xii. ; J. H. Blunt, Annotated Book of 
Com. Prayer, new ed. 1003 ; W, Caspar!, J)ic evangel. Kmfir- 
mation, vorndmlich in der lutherischen Kirche, Leipzig, 1890. 

H. J. Lawlok. 

CONFIRMATION (Roman Catholic). —As a 
supplement to the data furnished in the preceding 
article, the following point.s illustrating the posi- 
tion of Confirmation in the present teacliing and 
practice of tlie Roman Catholic Church seeui 
worthy of note : — 

I. Dogmatic tenets. — ^The doctrine according to 
which Confirmation is named as the .second of 
seven Sacraments is clearly enunciated at lea.st as 
early as the middle of the 12bh centuiy. In a 
sermon which is ^mt into the mouth of »St. Ottfi, 
Bishop of Bamberg (f 1139), by his biographer 
Herbord (c. 1159), the preacher, addressing the 
newly baptized Pomeranian-s, discourses at some 
length of the seven Sacraments. Enumerating 
them in their order, lie says : 

‘The second Sacrament is Confirmation, that is, the anointing 
with chrism on the forehead. This Sacrament is necessary for 
those that are to conquer, to wit, that they he protected and 
armed by the strengthening of the Iloiy Spirit, as they will have 
to Bght against all the temptations and corruptions of this 
present life. Neither is this rite to be deferred until old agt?, 
as some suppose, but it is to be received in tim vigour of youth 
itself, because that age is more exposed to temptation ' (Pertz, 
MGH xxil 733). 

Most of this doctrine, including the sevenfold 
number of the Sacraments, can he shown to have 
been taught by Radnifns Ardens fifty years earlier, 
in his as yet untainted BpemUmi UnwersaU (see 
Grabmann, Gesch. d^r scholast. Mcihode^ i. 259), 
but much vagueness still prevailed regarding the 
nature and definition of a Bacrainent. A decretal 
of Innocent iil. in 1204, included in the Vmpits 
Juris 6Vmo»2bi(Fri8d])erg, Leipzig, 1876-SO, ii. 133), 
outlines further the main points upon wiiich sko.ss 
was laid by scholastic theologians both before and 
after the Council of Trent. 

‘By^ the unction,' he sajf's, ‘of the forehead with chdsm 
fvontis chrUmaiioncm) is denoted the impoaitioit of hands, 
which is otherwise called Oonfiramtion, because by Uiis incans 
the Hol 5 » Spirit is bestowed for increase and strength. Hence, 
while a simple priest (sacerdos relweshyhv) may perform other 
unctions, this ought not to be Randtiislcred by any one but a 
high priest, that is to say a bishop, seeing it is recorded of aiie 
Apostles alone, whose vicars the bishops are, that they con- 
ferred the Holy Spirit by the imposition of hands' M. M 
314 

Bming the Council of Florence (1438-1445), a 
bull was issued hj Eugenius iv,, Icnown m the 
Dscretim pro Armems. This, taken m a wliole# 
\\%B not so much a dogmatic decree, defining points 
of faith, as an instruction to secure uniformity of 
practice. A poi'tion of it, which eouBists of m 
compendious treatise on the Bacrament?^, ig taken 
almost tvord for word from an opuscnlum' of Stf 
Thomas Aquinas, De fidsi ariimlis ' sspUm 
smmmmtk. The knatter* of the 
declared to be chrism, ie. oil ml3i:ed with Imlsam, 
and the * form ’ to be the words* * X ligh the© with 
the sign of the cross* and 1 ,60nirin fhes' with the 
chrism of salvation in the name of the Father and 
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of the and of tiio Holy Ghost/ spoken both 
then and now hy the hishoj) in administering the 
unction. In view, however, of the imperfectly 
dogmatic nature of the Dccrettim p7'o Arnwiiji, 
this decision is not held to he an infallible pro- 
nouncement, On the contrary, the more commonly 
accepted view regards tlie act of unction as itself 
constituting an imposition of hands, so that tlie 
Mnatter’ comprises both the unction with chrism 
and the laying on of imnds.^ 

The most prevalent theory, then, concerning Con- 
firmation regards the * outward sign ’ of the Sacra- 
ment as consisting in the act of the bishop, who 
makes the sign of the cross with chrism upon the 
candidate's forehead, wliilst he pronounces the 
words already quoted. The Council of Trent, in 
its systematic review of Sacramental doctrine, is 
very guarded in its affirmations concerning Con- 
firmation. It contents itself with declaring that 
it is Hruly and projierly a sacrament,^ and * one of 
ihe seven, all of which were instituted by Jesus 
Christ our Lord,’ It denies that 4t was in olden 
days nothing else but a sort of catechism in which 
those who were entering iipon youth gave an 
account of their faith in tlie presence of the Church.’ 
It condemns those (Ilefoniiers) who had declared 
that to attribute any virtue to the chrism used 
in Confirmation %vas an outrage to the Holy Ghost. 
It also rejected the view that every simple pricht 
could administer the Sacrament ; but, by pronounc- 
ing that a bishop was * the ordinary niinister,’ it 
tolerated the practice by Avliich simple inicsts in 
special cases receive from the Holy See faculties to 
conlirm. J^'inally, the Council declares {Ses.s. vii. 
can. 9) that *in Confirmation a character is 
imprinted in the soul, that is, a certain spiritual 
and indelible sign, on account of which tlie 
Bacrament cannot be repeated,’ It will be observed 
tliat this leaves many questions open. In parti- 
cular, nothing is said as to the time and manner of 
the institution by Christ, whether direct or in- 
direct j and no definition is given regarding the 
matter and form— for example, as to whetiier the 
use of chrism is essential to the validity of the 
Hacrament. 

Of late yeax's another pronouncement, which, 
however, is not usually regarded as possessing 
infallible authority, has boon made in the decree 
of the Inquisition, LameniaOiU sanO} of 3 rcl July 
1907. This, in its 44ih hoadiiig,^ condemns^ the 
following proposition as an eiTor, viz., ‘tlierc is no 
proof that the rite of the Baci'ament of Confirma- 
tion was em}>k)yed by the Apostles ; while the 
formal {llsiinctioii between the two Sacraments, 
Baptlsxii and Confirmation, has no place in the 
history of prhnitive Christianity’ (Denzinger- 
Bannwart, EnchtrMmi^^t Freiburg, 1908, n. ^44). 

Lastly, it should he noticed that, according to 
the teaching outlined in tlie above-mentioned 
Dccretiim pro Arinmis^ and luiivereally held by 
Catliolio theologians, the Sacrament of Baptism is 
intm 0 pirUu(dk and consequently no other 

Sacrament can take eifeet except in the case of 
those who have first been admitted to the life of 
supernatural grace through these portals. Hence 
it follows that, if Confirmation should precede 
Baptism, it would be invalid, 

a. Adjustment of theory to hlstarlcai fact—Jt 
must be bufileiently obvious that, accepting the 
foregoing m a summary of approved Eoman teach- 
ing upon the Baorament of Confirmation, some 

X This pobil. of view may be ciiHotisly paralleled b.y some of 
the ijrayers of the early coronation in wlilcli the 

jiovereign ia described hy the officiant prelate as reoeivin^ hia 
crown imptmtionem mmm in hogg, Tfu'se 

Coronation Henry Bradshaw Soc., lODO, p. OS) ; and it is 

fifU-pported by the wording of the Professio IhiJM of Michael 
Falieoloffiis, drafted at the Second Council of Lyons (1274), 
which Speaks of the sacrammUm eonjirmationis guoa per 
pttfdnuuni impesitionetn epi$Gopi cemferuni ehHsmomdo r&natos. 


explanations are needed to bring iliese tenets into 
accord with the facts of early Church history set 
forth in the ixreceding article. Attention may be 
directed, in particular, to the following points : — 

( 1 ) Although Trent teaches iliat Confirmation, 
like all the other Sacraments, was instituted by 
Christ, nothing is positively laid down concerning 
the manner of that institution, i,e. ■whetiier im- 
mediate or mediate, whether in gmuro or in specie, 
Modern theological opinion seems to favour the 
view that Chiist did Himself immediately institute 
all the Sacraments (Ic. that we do not owe their 
institution to the Church, acting upon His general 
commission), but that He did not Himself give 
them all to the Cliurch fully constituted. As a 
recent authority puts the ma'tter : 

‘ On some Sacraments particularly essential to Christianity, 
Baptism and Holy Eucharist for example, Christ explained 
Himself completely, so that the Church has had from the 
very beg;inninff full and entire consciousness of these sacra- 
mental rites. As to the rest, the Saviour laid down their essen- 
tial principles, leaving: to development to show the Apostles 
and the Church what the Divine Master wished to accomplish. 

. , . In other words, Jesus instituted immediately and 
Baptism and Holy Eucharist ; He instituted immediately but 
implicitly the five other Sacraments’ (Pourrat, Tkcol. of the 
Sacraments, Eng. tr. p. 301 f.). 

(2) It would be readily conceded that, in the 
cafie of such a Sacrament as Confirmation, the 
historical evidence is in some respects imperfect 
and obscure. The Church does not claim to clear 
up all the dark passages, but she claims to supple- 
ment by supernatural guidance and theological 
reasoning the data ■which we owe to natural 
research, 

(3) With regard to the early recognition of the gift 
of the Holy Spirit as a distinct rite following Bap- 
tism, great stress is usually laid by Homan Catholic 
theologians, and deservedly, upon the opening of 
the heavens and the descent of the Holy Ghost in 
the form of a dove upon our Saviour after His 
baptism in the Jordan. This, taken in combina- 
tion with the KT passages cited in §§ a a-nd 3 of 
the preceding article, seems to provide a sound 
historical foundation for such an immediate but 
implicit institution of the Sacrament by Christ as 
has just been spoken of. 

(4) The extensive treatment wdiich, following 
Connolly’s Homilies of Narsait pp. xlii-xlix, has 
been given to the peculiarities of the ancient 
Syrian rite in the preceding article (§§ 7 and 8 ), 
tends to obscure the very local character of the 
observances by which the gift of the Sjurit seems 
bo be connected with unctions precading baptism. 
At Jerusalem itself, where the testimony of St. 
Cyril is exifiieit, as -well as at Constantinople, 
Alexandria, Horthern Africa, Home, and through- 
out the West, we find full and clear historieai 
evidence -which not only establishes the jiractice 
of conferring the Holy Spirit eftor baptism, either 
by unction or by imposition of hands, but points 
to a very marked consciousness of the distinc- 
tion between the two rites ; in other words, to 
the recognition of Confirmation as a sanctifica- 
tion of a sepai'ate order, often conferred a 
separate minister,’ For a discussion of this subiect 
the reader may be referred to Dfilger, Has Sahra^ 
menil der Firmtmg^ while the same unriter, in an 
article in the Bom. Qitartalschrift (1905, pp. 1-41), 
has dealt with the archmological evidence of ^rly 
date, which establishes the existence in many 
places, e.g. at Haples, Borne, and Balona in 
balmatia, of a separate Oonfimation' chapel (con- 
signatorhimi chrismariitm] distinctfrom the baptis- 
l-eiy. In the Syrian Clmrdi, however, the accounts 
given of the unction, e,g. the lengthy discussion of 
Harsai himself, do not seem to remove it from the 
category of a mere ceremony subsidiary to l^ap-^ 
tism, Avixilo the effort made in the Apostolie Con- 
stitidions to alter the Syrian practice, introduo- 
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ing an unction with clirism after baptism (see Darstell der VerrioMung dei' Fh'mmigt y^urzhnvis, 1820 ; J. 
Connollv d 'i rnn got f>n«nA«a« flip Pohle, Lehrb. d. Vogmatik^, Vad&thomy 1907 TnxmeU Etsi. 

T 1 tiiat positive, F^vis, 1904 ; Tanqtierey, Synopsis TheoL 

toe toimer practice was fundamentally mcompleto. j)og 7 nat.n, Paris, 1908, vol. it; L. Billot, i>e Ecdesice Sacra- 
Or, can it be that, after all, a post-baptismal mentis, Rome, 1896 ; C. S. J. Pesch, PmkcUones Dogmaticce, 
unction was in use, although for some unaccount- Freiburg, 1908; F. P/obst, Saki'amenta und Sakra- 

nldp vAMGnn i+ la nnf Wmall-rr meiitahen HI dvci crsten Jahrhunderten, Tubmgen,lBTl 

ame leason it is not toimally spoken of in the q, h. Hahn, Pie Lekre von dmi Sakramenten, Bv^slm, mi. 
fc>ynan texts ? It is certainly strange that, as has Herbert Thurston. 

^ J- M^lean (JThSt, Jan. CONFORMITY.— The etliioal qixestion regard- 

1910, p. HO), in the present East Syrian rite the ing conformity is, How far may a man, from regard 


post-baptismal anointing is not explicitly mentioned, 
though it is usually administered in practice.’ 

(5) With regard to many other points— e.y. the 
alleged re-administration of Confirmation when 
heretics were reconciled to the Church (see pre- 


to the feelings or autliority of others, consent in 
outward action to what, apart from such regard, 
he is not inwardly convinced is right or true, or 
what he is even inwardly convinced is not right or 
true — more shortly. How far may a man conceal 


vious article, §§ 22 and 30), the reservation to the or act against his own inward conviction, in defer- 
bisnop of the power of consecrating the^ chrism, or, ence to the feelings of other persons or to external 
again, introduction of the authority? Such a question cannot be simply set 

unctions with the oil of cateohumens and chrism, aside as illegitimate, unless we are prepared to 
which now precede and follow the administration assert for certain abstract fonuulse of duty (e.y. 
of baptism in the Roman nte-— it is submitted that that we ought to speak the truth) a kind or abso- 
our ancient authorities do not speak with pffi- luteness which ignores the social ends to which all 

ftlATir. P.lAfl.mAQa f.n ■VO’OT'VCI-nr. O-n^r nOT-foin -I . . t .V i . i .t 


assert for certain abstract fonuulse of duty (e.y. 
that we onght to speak the truth) a kind or abso- 


• . , , . jr- AUUCJU.COO VVJUiUll tilts auUAO/l tsiius UU WHICH clill 

warrant any certain conclusions, duties are relative, and ignores also the way in 
Much difterence of opinion upon such matters which a general rule, valid under ordinary and 
exists oven among writers of the same theological tacitly assumed conditions, may be modified or 

CY/m rxftT.lTi £ics I. 


sympathies. 


■ « " j r A • 1 j A m -r abrogated by the presence of extraordinary condi- 

AT? avails.-— Two or tiiree tions not contemplated in the general statement, 

^tails of the ritual prescribed in the Pontijicale ];q^Q one would seriously contend, e.y., that the duty 
JxOtUCtnWiTb call for brief comment. TirATnTSA-lrAAniTWjr TAnmivAa {Ha rk-rnnnissAr ■nrsf. -fn 


(1) The bishop liolds^ his hands out over the 
candidates while saying certain preliminary 
prayers. This action was formerly considered by 


; of promise-keeping requires the promiser not to 
stop even to save a drowning man’s life, if by so 
doing he would have to break an appointment. 
On the other hand, it is evident that our question 

Zr -. ii- T vnp • Y 


constitute a manuum znvpositiOj and to be been called (Morley, On Coinp^'onuse)^ 

^ A AT 4 A 'a question of boundaries,’ a question involving a 

custom to contiict of duties. And, so far as the decision of 
before they are seven or eight ^^q\i qxiestions turns upon the infinite variety and 
Hfiift. subtle details of personal relations between in- 

f tVa ^KAAmf ® <^ividuals, ethical science can have nothing to say 

to date^ back to the time beyond the vaguest generalities, such as that, on 
aVf? administered immediately the one hand, we ought not unnecessarily to wound 

mreofs people’s feelings, or that, on the other, we 

A ^ AT, T, ^ught not to suppress our convictions except for 

«olfte fn grave reasons. ^ It is diflicult, to see how the 


«r.i>YA •PATtrif.i j — V° AixijL^, jusumesj US iu utuug siioni, wuere owiciwiso lu 

he oommtfj ?vi>h f this relationship is that 

^^utonic between child and parents’ (qp, cil ri. lOfi), If we 

Berlin ^ do ul' ^ ^ ^ support and 

■vinT,o^iaeo% care for his parents in old age, it is obvious that 

ftok, “S" S “««; 


rxrrtHflWYr av. ai'.. i'l '“i — T*'"'/ ^uppressHig oue’s convictions: here the relation- 

Enicditliood aT to require only that added degree of 

dietionel^nv7MilTf?G^MtfHm Bene- deference which a son will naturally pay to Ms 

^ Y the Barents’ ooinioiis in all I’pl'itioTis of lifo And If 

•^^^.^2'* Socles. BitibtfSfYmiQ^ 1783, go, ft is surelv naradoxical to oontATiil th«.t 5A IuJa 


H 2401 BxS tW so, it is swely paradoxical to contend that a like 

feiSoisscsw,." 


ally been given to the child to impress upon his 

H I T development of etliM 

McX IS kav lSS9 ®’a?d I in regard to oonformity-as distinguished 

rer^Mun72r from mere casuistical discusslou-are tltose in 

fied places on Siroecasion om^^ f ^5^ conformity, m a sense analogous 

bounds,^ An early instance before 1200^ of th a which parents have a peculiar claim 

meutiouofsXafira^utofc^^^ 

tion occurs in fib a T.lfA nf Hnrt'R T.4rx«/U« ^upport. xiie too authonties lyhich most evi* 


‘’Wiged to obey legal iajunetioue ofVho.se nature 
^Dict de i/jiJoZ. coUto?., P am, 1905 , Hi, 976 -. objects Jie disapproves? How far, is 

military service to be obligatory upon a Quaker. 

aV^senterX aU' 

^rterdam, i 906;M. Gra.bmann, Ucscid5fi'rfleAo?flsi.i^!yioS the question of obligation iSj of Course, both ao- 
1909; p. Pom-rafc, Ea saoramentaire:^, Paris, centuated and modified 'When the ciiken is himself 
X9G9(Ecg. tr.^ St. Louis, Mo., 1910); F. Brenner, Oesckichtl an official of the State acting as such; iJ.y,, how 
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far is a soldier or a sul3or(linate oflicer, when 
ordered to liie ujion a mob, relieved fioni all 
moral respousibility by the fact of his sii^ieiior’s 
command? Very biiuilar questions are raised by 
the Church’s claim to authority. How far may a 
layman, and still more a clergyman, subscribe a 
creed which he does not fully or literally believe ? 

All that can be attempted here is to point out 
some of the more general considerations whicdi 
must be kepi steadily in view if tliese questions 
are to he adequately discussed. In the first place, 
we must put aside as an empty truism — irrelevant 
or even question-begging — the assertion that a man 
must at all costs obey his conscience. For our 
problem is precisely to determine what, in tlie 
above cases, conscience really commands. We 
cannot, then, from the ethical point of view, start 
with a deliverance of conscience as a fixed datum. 
(From the political point of view, the ruler must 
needs take the conscience of any section of his 
subjects as a datum to be reckoned with. Hot 
that he is obliged to give way to their conscience 
if he thinks them wrong, — for the sanctity of con- 
science can extend, in any ultimate sense, no 
further than the amount of moral trath which it 
apprehends,— but he must take it into account as 
one of the data of his problem. A Christian ruler 
miglit he very unwise in trying to enforce mono- 
gamy on a Muhammadan population, and yet the 
United States be entirely Justified in putting down 
Mormonism.) In the second place, we must be on 
our guard against a fallacy into which we are 
likely to fall, if \ve begin by considering what the 
individual’s duty would be, apart from his relation 
to the external authority, and then bring in this 
relation as a modifying circumstance. For we ai*e 
then apt to think of the relation as merely a modi- 
fying circumstance, in the sense of beingessentially 
subordinate to the abstract rule of duty. That is 
to say, we are apt to assume beforehand that the 
relation to the external authority cannot he im- 
portant enough to alter the whole character of the 
duty. And thus, by the very form in which we 
put our question, already go far to prejudge 
the answer. It would be absurd, e.y., to begin the 
consideration of the duty of military service in 
time of war by laying down that we may not kill 
a man who has done no wrong, and then go on to 
ask whether we may break this rule at the com- 
mand of the State. If, with Tolstoi, we begin by 
putting the question in this form, we have already 
committed ourselves, tacitly or by implication, to 
that denial of the value and authority of the State 
as m instituiion to which he proceeds to give open 
expression {Kingdom of God is within you, 1894, 
ch. vii.). But, on any less extravagant view than 
his, it m impossible for the citizen of a State, that 
is to say, the institution on which the whole sys- 
tem of ia'w and order in life practically depends, to 
treat Ids relation to the State in any matter of 
public duty as a mere qualifying circumstance to 
be taken into account after his duty has been 
otherwise determined. In any matter of public 
duty the real question at issue as regards con- 
formity is always this, Do I think the particular 
human inUrest ^ is endangered by conformity 
so vital, that I, vsdth others of like mind, am pre- 
pared to endanger, by our refusal of service or our 
passive resistance or our active rebellion, the in- 
stitution on which the whole fahrio of human 
inUrests depends? This, at any rate. Is the ques- 
tion of principle. To say, with regard to a par- 

3 Jl xnighl be objected that what is oiidaijgei-ed by jb, 
not a particular human mtereat, but the ijancUfiy of human life 
in general. But the objection simply repeats the original 
fallacy. There is no World-Empire which could assert the 
sanctity of hwmm life against warring States, and therefore 
we have to choose, not between a cosmopolitan and a civic 
patriotism, but between a civic patriotism and anarchy. 


ticular case, that no such danger to the State is 
likely to ensue, is (1) to admit that the interest, 
however important in itself, is a narrow one ; and 
(2) to ignore the fact that the State depends on a 
universal habit of obedience, which is undermined 
in some degree by every example of disobedience. 
If, then, the citizen cannot answer the above ques- 
tion of principle in the aifirmative, lie does no 
wrong by conformity — provided always, of course, 
that in his capacity as a citizen he uses all lawful 
means to secure the particular interest endangered. 

We have illustrated the duty of conformity, as 
regards the^ ordinary citizen, from the supposed 
case of a citizen required to serve in the army. It 
is worth while to illustrate the duty of an official 
of the State from the corresponding case of a 
soldier requii*ecl, e.y., to fire on a mob. For it is 
interesting^ to observe that our English system of 
law commits in practice, and in an even aggra- 
vated form, the same mistake as that to which we 
have objected in theoiy. It treats the soldier’s 
special duty of obedience to military law as a 
mere qualifying circumstance in relation to his 
general civic duty to obey the ordinary law of the 
land ; or, rather, it says lie must obey both laws, 
and choose as best he can which to obey when 
they conflict. Hence ‘he may ... be liable to 
be shot by a court-martial if he disobeys an order, 
and to be hanged by a judge and jury if he obeys 
it ’ (Dicey, Law of the Constitution^, 1902, p. 298, 
and cf. case cited p. 297, note 4). In the actual 
working of the legal machinery the absurdity of 
this situation is, of course, largely relieved by 
reliance on the common sense of a juiy and by 
the power of the Crown ‘ to nullify the effect of an 
unjust conviction by means of a pardon’ (Dicey, 
p. SOI). But the situation illustrates very well 
the practical consequences of the theoretical error. 

The question of religious conformity differs 
from that of civic in this respect, that member- 
ship of a Church is voluntary in a sense in which 
citizenship is not. We ought not, indeed, to 
exaggerate this difference, for in the case of a 
person of strong religious convictions, and of 
(what may be roughly called) ‘high’ Church 
views, it may amount to very little in practice. 
We can hardly wonder, c.y., at the submission 
with which Bornan Catholic disbelievers in Papal 
Infallibility received the decree, when the choice 
lay between submission and excominmiication. 
Provided that we recognize, however, that Pro- 
testants and Honconformists are, in the very 
nature of the case, disposed to take a less grave 
view of schism in the ecclesiastical sphere than the 
secular moralist must take of rebellion in the civic 
sphere, the question of principle and the general 
considerations to be kept in view are otherwise 
similar. If we begin by aasuming that the re- 
petition of a creed in a church service is to be 
judged like an ordinary assertion made with refer- 
ence to a simple matter of fact in words chosen 
by ourselves, and that subscription to a creed is 
to be judged like an ordinary promise made with 
reference to a particular act in terms chosen by 
ourselves, and that the only question as regards 
conformity, accordingly, is whether, and how far 
we may relax the ordinary rules of truth-speaking 
and promise-keeping in church matters without 
bad results, we simply prejudge the answer from the 
outset. We may as well go on to repudiate creeds 
and Churches altogether, as Tolstoi repudiates the 
State. Argument about the function of a creed 
and the adequacy of actual creeds does nob fall 
within the scope of this article, any more tlian 
argument about unity and schism, it will 
here be simply assumed that the kind of ci*eed 
with which are practically concerned is to he 
regarded as a traditional symbol of the Church’s 
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faith, and is to he interpreted by the autliority of 
the present-day Cimrch itself. From the point of 
view thus assumed we must regard such an accusa- 
tion as that of ‘hard, flat, unmistakable false- 
hood’ (Sidgwick, in the controversy referred to 
in literature below), brought against clergymen 
who do not accept certain propositions in the 
Apostle^s’ Creed in their literal sense, as analo- 
go\is to the accusation of murder brought against 
soldiers who, under orders, lire on an enemy or on 
a riotous mob. The only objective definition of 
the extent of tlie clergyman’s obligation is that 
which is given to it by the authoritative organs of 
the Oliurch’s government. And if he satisfies his 
own ecclesiastical superiors, outsiders have no right 
to apply to his action a standard which implicitly 
sets aside the Church’s axithority. We need not, 
of course, deny that a Church would do well to 
revise a creed which in any considerable measure 
has ceased to alibrd an adequate expression of its 
faith. ^ But this is a question of the Church’s 
obligation rather than of the individual clergy- 
man’s. J ust as a citizen may — within wflde limits 
— ^I’ightly conform to a laiv wliich he thinks unjust, 
so too a churchman may — within corresponding, if 
perhaps narrower, limits — rightly conform to a 
creed that contains propositions which he thinks 
untrue (whether in a historical or in a religious 
sense) — provided always, of course, that the 
churchman, like the citizen, iias used all lawful 
means to have the evil remedied. 

A special difiiciilty is caused hy the fact, just 
alluded to, that propositions may be true in a 
religions sense, wdiile false in a literal, historical, 
or scientific sense j or, to put the distinction in a 
less objectionable or ambiguous way, a proposition 
intended to express a genuine religious truth, 
wliich the believer does accept, may express it in 
a form which he is unable to accept, not because 
of any religious reason, but because the projjosi- 
tion so formulated combines the genuine religious 
truth with other statements neither true nor re- 
ligious ; to very many religious persons the 

Bivinity of Christ *is inconceivable apart from 
His miraculous birth, but to others ‘it is just 
blasphemy to suppose that the divinity of a man 
who comes nearer to God than other men consists 
in some abnormality of his physical organization’ 
(Hettleship, PhilosophiGcd Memams, 1897, p. 105 ; 
cf. w'holo Letter). If the Church at large enforces 
the former view, while the individual takes the 
latter, the case is specially hard, because the 
individual then finds himself expelled from the 
communion of the Church, although he is not 
conscious of any real or religious divergence from 
its faith. »See also art. NoiiTCOHFOEMiTy. 

biTBRATUBB.— On the general fitliioal principles : T. H. Green, 
ProUg, to MMoSf Oxford, 1888, bk. iv. cln ii., and Prino. of 
PoUt OUignLiim (repdiited from Iforfcs, vol. ii.), liOncL 1895, 
especially sect. II. On conformity generally : J. Morley, On 
Oompromise^, Loud. 1877 (often reprinted). On the ethics of 
relimoug confomity : an interesting discussion between J. Sidg* 
wick and H. RasndaU in UP, vole, vi, and vii., 1890-7, con- 
tinued by Sidgwick, Pmotioal Mhics,LQnd. 1898, pp. 142 ff., 
and T. 0. Smith, UP, voL x. HBNET BABKEE. 

CONBUCIAH RELIGIOR.—The Confuoian 
religion is the ancient religion of China, the wor- 
ship of the IJniverBe by worship of its parts and 

E henomena. In the age of Han, two centuries 
efore and two after the birth of Christ, tliat Uni- 
yersalism divided itself into two branches — ^Taoism 
and Oonfiicia-iiism, and simultaneously Buddhism 
was grafted upon it. Bucldliism probably found its 
way into China principally in the mxiversalistie 
form which is called Maliuyana, so that it could 
live and thrive i^erfectly upon the congeneric stem, 
And so we have- in Clnna tliree religions, as 
three branches upon one root or trunk, which is 
Unlversalism. 


The Ciiinese Empire was created in the 3 i(l cent. 
B.C., Avhen the mighty Shi Hwang, of the Is iiig 
djmasty, which had ruled in the north-west since 
the 9Ui cent. B.C., destroyed in streams of Mood 
tlie complex of States which, up to that time, had 
existed in the birthplace of higher East 
culture, the home of Confucius and Mencius. But 
the House of Ts’ing did not exist long enough to 
organize the great creation of this first Emperor 
of China. It collapsed after a few years, giving 
place to the glorious House of Han, wdiicli main- 
tained itself and its throne till the 3rd cent. A.D. 
This dynasty, in organizing the enormous young 
Empire, built up a political constitution, naturally 
and systematically taking for its guide the prin- 
ciples, rules, and pi’ecedents of the old time, that is 
to say, the ancient literature, in so far as itw^as not 
irrecoverably lost in the flames which Shi Hwang, 
in a frenzy of pride, had kindled to devour it. 
"^Hth a view to the completion of this gigantic 
task of organization, this classical literature was 
sought for, restored, emended, commented upon, 
and thus there arose a classical, ultra-conservative 
State-constitution, which, handed down as an 
heirloom to all succeeding dynasties, exists to 
this day. The religious elements contained in 
the classics were necessarily incorjiorated with 
that constitution, together with ^ the political, 
seeing that everything contained in the classics 
was to be preserved and ’-^veloped as a holy 
institution of the ancients ; in otlier words, tho.se 
religious elements became the State religion. This 
is, in consequence, now fully two thoiihand yeans 
old. Its basal principle, Universalisin, is, of 
course, older, much older than the classical books 
by which it has been preserved. As is the case 
with many oi-igins, that of China’s Universalisin 
is lost in the darkness of antiquity. 

With the classical books the name of Confnc‘iu.s 
is inseparably associated. Five are called Kinj/; 
the others are called Shu, Certainly Confucius 
did not write them all ; they belong partly to a 
much older, partly to a later, period. He is lield 
to have written only one King, the Ghhm4sHu, 
Throe other Kings, called the Shu, or Book of His- 
tory, the Shi, or »Songs, and the Yih, or Natural 
Mutations, he is said merely to have compiled or 
edited j and even this may not be true. In the 
books which constitute the fifth King, entitled 
Li-ld, or Memorials on Boeial Laws and Rites, he 
and his disciples are mentioned so frequently that 
this classic appears to have boon composed from 
information about him, and from sayings origin- 
ating with himself. The four Shxt originated 
almost entirely with disciples of the sage ; they 
contain sayings, doctrines, and conversations of 
their master, mostly of an ethical and political 
comxflexion. The titles are ; Lmi-yii, or Discourses 
and Conversations j Ghung-ytmg, or Doctrine of 
the Mean j Tai-hioh, or Great Study 5 and Meng- 
or (Works of) DileneiuvS. 

We may then just as well call Oonfueianbm 
Classicism, and the classics the holy books or 
bibles of Confucianism. Universalisin, which it 
rep?:csents, is known by the name of Taoism. 
Indeed, its starting-point is the Tao, which means 
the ‘ Road ’ or ‘ Way,’ that is to say, the road in 
which the Universe moven, its method and jiro- 
cesses, its conduct and operation, the comi>iex of 
phenomena regularly recurring in it~rin short, 
the Order of the World, Nature, or Natural 
Ordex\ Actually, it is in the main the annual 
rotation of the seasons, the process of leuovation 
and decay of Nature ; and it may, accordingly, bo 
called Time, the creator and destroyer. Accord- 
ing to the classics, Tao is the Ymg and the Yin, 
the two cosmic souls or breaths whieli represent 
the male and the female i%rt of the Universe, 
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asisimilated respectively with the fructifying 
Heavens, and witli the Earth which they fructify, 
as also with heat and cold, liglxt and darkness. 
The vicissitudes of these souls, indeed, every year 
prf)dnco the seasons and their phenomena. 

Universalisni defines the Yang as a snprenio 
universal or deily, living, creating, which 

divides itself into an infinite number of .shmj and 
disposes them into beings ; and it defines the 
Yin as a universal hwei, likewise divisible into 
myriads of jiarticles, eacli of which, in a man, 
luay form bis other soul. Accordingly, creation 
is a continuous emanation or eliusion, and de- 
struction a never ceasing re-absorption, of particles 
of the Yang and the "ihn. These particles, the 
shm and hioei^ are innumerable. The Universe 
is crowded with them in all its parts. A shen, 
being a part of the Yang, or the beatific half of 
the Universe, is a good spirit or a god, and a hivei^ 
belonging to the Yin, is, as a rule, a spirit of evil, a 
spectre, a devil, or demon. As there is no power 
beyond the Tao, there is no good in the Universe 
but that which comes from the Sheris no evil hut 
that whicii the Mvei cause or inflict. 

We may, accordingly, say that Confucianism 
is a universalistic Animism, polytheistic and poly- 
demonistic. The gods are such sJmv as animate 
heaven, the sun and moon, the stars, wind, rain, 
clouds, thunder, the earth, mountains, rivers, etc.; 
in particular also the shen of deceased men are 
Ijods. And hivd swarm everywhere ; this is a 
dogma as true as the existence of the Yin, as true 
also as the existence of the Tao, or Order of the 
World. They perform in that Order the part of 
divstribiiiers of evil, thus exercising a dominant 
influence over luiman fate. But, since the Yang is 
high above the Yin, as high as heaven wliich be- 
longs to it is above the earth, Heaven is the chief 
or god, who rules aiul controls all spectres 
and tlieir actions ; and so tiieology has this great 
dogma, that no spirits harm men without the 
authoiimtion of Heaven or its silent consent. 
They are, accordingly, Heaven’s agents for pun- 
ishing the bad ; and tbis dogma is a principal 
article in the Confucian system of ethics. 

I. Because the Emperor stands at the head of the 
realm, nay, of the whole earth, he is the head of 
tiie State religion. He acknowledges the suj)eri- 
ority only of Heaven, whose son he is. Heaven is 
the natural jirotector of his throne and house, 
which would unavoidably perish if, by wicked 
conduct, he forfeited Heaven’s fiwour. Heaven 
is the highest god that exists, tliere being in the 
Chinese system no god beyond tlie world, no 
maker o! it, no Jahweh, no Allah. It bears to 
this hour its old classical names, Ticn^ Heaven ; 
Ti, Emperor ; or Bkanij4li Supreme Emperor (cf. 
also voL iii. p. 5491). 

The most important sacrifice offered to this god 
takes place on the night of the wintor-soktiee, an 
important moment in the Order of the World, 
when Heaven’s heneficent influence is re-born, 
because the Yang, or light and heat, then begins 
to increase after having descended to its lowest ebb, 
The sacrifice is presented on the so-called Hound 
Eminenee khm\ also known as the Altar 

of Heaven (Tim to), which stands to the south 
of the Tatar city. This altar, quite open to the 
sky, h composed of three circular mai'ble terraces 
of diflefent diameters, placed one above the other, 
all provided with matble balustrades, and access- 
ible by staircases which exactly face the four 
chief points of th^ compass. At the northern 
and eastem sides there are buildings for various 
purposes. A Avidc area, partly . a ^ark with 
gigantic trees, and surrounded by high walls, 
lies around this altar, wliich is the largest in 
the world. On the longest night of the year, 


the Emperor proceeds to the altar, escorted by 
princes, grandees, officers, and troops, to the num- 
ber of many hundreds. Everybody is in the richest 
ceremonial drcvss. The spectacle, illiiniinated by 
the scanty light of large torclies, is most impos- 
ing. Every magnate, minister, and mandarin has 
his assigned place on the altar and its terrace.s, 
or on the marble jiavement wdiich surrounds it. 
On the upper terrace, a large tablet, inscribed 
‘Imperial Heaven, Supreme Emperor,’ stands in 
a shrine on the north side, and faces due south. 
In two rows, facing east and west, are shrines 
wliich contain tablets of the ancestors of the 
Emperor. Before each tablet a variety of sacri- 
ficial food is xflaced — soup, meat, fish, dates, chest- 
nuts, rice, vegetables, spirits, etc., all conformably 
to ancient classical precedent and tradition. On 
the second terrace are tiiblets for the spirits of the 
sun, the moon, the Great Bear, the five planets, 
the twenty-eight principal constellations, and the 
host of stars ; furthermore, there are tho.se of the 
winds, clouds, rain, and thunder. Before these 
tablets are dishes and baskets with sacrificial 
articles. Cows, goats, and swine have been 
slaughtered for all those oflerings, and, while 
the ceremonies are proceeding, a bullock or heifer 
is burning on a pyre as a special offering to high 
heaven. The Emperor, who has purified himself 
for the solemnity by fasting, is led up the altar Iby 
the southern flight of steps, wliich on both sides is 
crowded by dignitaries. Directors of the cere- 
monies guide him, and loudly proclaim every 
action or rite which he has to perform. The 
spirit of Heaven is invited, by means of a hymn 
accompanied by sacred music, to descend and 
settle in the tablet. Before this tablet, and 
subsequently before those of his ancestors, the 
Emperor offers incense, jade, silk, broth, and 
rice-spirits. He humbly kneels, and knocks his 
forehead against the pavement several times. A 
grandee reads a statutory prayer in a loud voice, 
and several officials offer incense, silk, and spirits 
to the tablets of the sun, moon, stars, clouds, rain, 
win d, and thunder. Finally, the saciificial gifts are 
carried away, thrown into furnaces, and burned. 
This Imperial sacrifice is probably the most 
pompous worship wdiich ever has been paid on this 
earfch to a divinity of Hature. It is attended by 
a large body of musicians and religions dancers, 
performing at every important moment. 

In the same vast altar-park there is, to the 
north of the Hound Eminence, anotlier altar of 
the same form, but of smaller dimensions, bear- 
ing a large circular building with dome or 
cupola, called M nien Ue%i or ‘ temple where 
prayers are sent up for a good year,’ that is to 
say, for an abundant harvest throughout the Em- 
jfire. Here a sacrifice is ofiered by the Emperor 
to Heaven and to his ancestors, in the first decade 
of the first nmnth of the year ; while, to obtain 
seasonable rains for the crops, a sacrifice is pre- 
sented in the same building, in the first month of 
the summer, to the same tablets, as also to those 
of rain, thunder, clouds, and winds* This cere- 
mony is repeated if rains do not fall in due 
time or sufficiently coxnously. These sacrifices 
are mostly performed hv princes or' ministers, as 
proxies of the Son of Heaven. ^ 

The ritual for all the State sacrifices is similar' ■ 
to that for Heaven, but the pomp and offerings 
vary with the rank of the gods. ' 

Next to Heaven in the series of State divinities 
is Earth, called oj0fieially hr ^Emxiress 

Earth/ whose square altar of marble, open to the 
sky, is situated in a vast walled park, outside !the' 
northern wall of Peking. Here a solemn sacrifice , 
is offered annually by the Emperor, or bis proxy, 
on the day of the summer solsHce, to the tablet! 
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of jEartli and to those of the Imperial ancestors, 
and, on the second terrace, to the tablets of the 
chief mountains, rivers, and seas. 

From the fact, that the Emperor, in performing 
the sacrifices to Heaven and Eartli, allots a second 
place to the tablets of his ancestors, it follows that 
they stand, in the system of the State religion, 
next to Heaven and Earth in rank. Solemn sacri- 
fices are offered to them by the Emperor in the 
Tai miao^ or ‘Grand Temple,’ on the south-east 
of the Palace grounds, and at the mausolea, in 
'4, temples erected there, one in front of each grave- 
mound. 

Next in rank to the Imperial ancestors in the 
pantheon of the State are the SU-Tsih, or gods of 
the^ ground, and of millet or corn. They have 
their large open altar in a park to the west of the 
Grand Temple. The Emperor sacrifices there in 
spring and autumn, or sends a proxy to perform 
this high-priestly duty, 

2, The above are the so-called Ta-sze, or * Great 
Sacrifices.’ Next in rank are those of the second 
^tegory, the Qhung’Sz^i or ‘Middle Sacrifices.’ 
Tliese are presented at various altars or temples 
erected in or about Peking. The Sun-god has his 
large walled park, with round, open altar -terrace, 
outside the main east gate, to the region of sun- 
rise; the Moon-goddess has her square altar 
outside the west gate, because the west is the 
region in which the new moon is born. Sacrifices 
are offered there to the sun bjr the Emperor or his 
proxy, at the astronomical mid-spring, when the 
sun conquers darlaiess ; the Moon receives her 
sacrifice on the day of mid-autumn, — autumn being, 
in China’s natural philosophy, associated with the 
west, where the new moonlight is horn. 

The other State-gods of this Middle Class are 
the famous men of fabulous antiquity who intro- 
duced the Tao, or Order of the universe, among 
men, thus conferring on them the blessings of 
civilimtion, learning, and ethics. They may be 
enumerated as follows ; — 

(1) Shen Nunrji the ‘divine husbandman,’ the 
Emperor (28th cent. B.c.) who taught people 
husbandry. He is worshipped by the Emperor, 
or Ms proxy, with a sacrifice on an auspicious day 
m the second month of the spring, when the works 
of husbandry are supposed to begin, this rite being 
performed on an open square altar in a walled park, 
situated west of the great Altar of Heaven. 

(2) Si 0 n-ts\m, or ‘the first breeder of silkworms/ 
supposed to have been the wife of the Emperor 
Hwang {27th cent. B.o,). In the first month of 

Empress, followed by a great train of 
court-ladies, presents a sacrifice to her on an altar 
m the park of the Palace. ^ 

(B) 188 Imperial and princely rulers of the past. 
The five Emperors of the oldest mythical period 
receive special sacrificial worship in a temple in the 
Palace, viz. Fuh Hi, Bhen Hung, Hwang-ti, Yao, 
and Shun, together with the founders of the house 
of Chen, and^ Confucius. 

(4) Confucius. He is worshipped together with 
Ms nearest ancestors, and over seventy earlier and 
later exponents of his doctrine and school, all of 
whom have tablets in Ms temples throughout the 

^ Empire. 

(5) State deitips also are the men and women 
who, in the course of the centuries, have been dis- 
tinguished for Cpnfucian virtue and learning. Four 
temples are built for them near every Confucius 
temple. 

^ (fi) The T^ien SHen, or ‘deities of the sky,’ that 
m to say, of the clouds, the rain, the wind, and 
thunder. , , 

(7) The or ‘ earth-gods,’ are the ten princi- 

pal mountains'of the Empire, besides five hills 
and ranges ol Mils wM^h dominate the site of the 


mausolea of the present dynasty ; further, the four 
seas or oceans at the four sides of the Empire or of 
the earth, and the four main rivers of China, viz. 
the Hwang-lio, the Yang-tze, the Hwai, and the 
Tsi ; and, finally, the mountains and streams in the 
neighbourhood of Peking, and various others within 
the Empire. 

(8) Next comes Tai-std, or ‘the Great Year,’ 
the planet Jupiter, wliose path in the heavens 
governs the arrangement of the almanac which is 
annually published by Imperial authority, and 
gives the various days considered suitable for 
the transaction of the various business of life. 
This god thus rules the Tao, or revolution of the 
Universe, and consequently the Tao of human life, 
which, in order to bestow happiness and prosperity, 
must fit in with the Universal Tao, or coume of 
Time. 

3. The third section of the Confucian State religion 
I embraces the Kiiin’-sze, or ‘ Collective Sacrifices.’ 

^ These are all ofiered by mandarins to the gods in 
the following lists; (1) the Sien-h or ‘physicians 
of the past,’ patriarchs of the art of promoting and 
preserving human health: Fuh Hi, Shen Hung, 
and Hwang-ti ; (2) Kwan-yiif the war-god of the 
present dynasty, a great hero of the 2nd and 3rd 
cents. A.D. ; :(3) TPm-cA’uny, a star in the Great 
Bear, the patron of the classical studies on which 
is based the^ selection of State officials, who by 
their rule maintain the Tao among men ; (4) PeJi* 
kih kiun, ‘ the ruler of the north pole ’ ; (5) Ewo 
shen^ ‘ the god of fire ’ ; (6) P'ao-shen, ‘ the cannon- 
gods’; (7) ChHng-hwang shm, ‘gods of the walls 
and moats,* that is to say, the patron divinities of 
walled cities and forts throughout the Empire ; (8) 
Tung-yoh shen^ the ‘ god of the Eastern Mountain,’ 
i,e, the Thaishan in Shaii-tung ; (9) four L^ing^ or 
dragons, gods of water and rain, for whom temples 
exist in the environs of Peking, apparently for the 
management and regulation of the fung^slmii of 
the city and the Imperial palace ; (10) Ma 
the goddess of the ocean and water; (11) HuPu- 
shen, or ‘god of the ground’; and Sz^-kung slmi, 
the patron of architecture, to each of whom/ before 
any building works are undertaken, sacrifices are 
offered on altars erected on the site of the build- 
ing; (12) Tao sheui Hhe gods of the porcelain 
kilns’ ; (13) Men shen, the gods of certain Palace 
doors and gates of Peking; and (14) Ts^ang-shen^ 

‘ the gods of the store-houses * of Peking and Tung- 
chow. 

Many of these State sacrifices are also offered by 
the authorities throughout the provinces, on altars 
or in temples which have been built for this purpose 
in the chief city ol each province, department, or 
district — namely, those of the gods of the ground 
and of millet ; those of Shen Nung, Confucius, 
and the gods of clouds, rain, wind, and thunder 2 
those of the mountains and rivers in tlie country - 
those of the walls and moats of the city ; and those 
of Ewan-yii. In Peking, as in the provinces, tliere 
are, moreover, temples, built with tlxo same ofiicial 
design, for a great number of historical persons 
who have rendered services to the dynasties and 
the people. They have, on that account, received 
titles of Jionour from the Emperors, and have 
their special temples in the places where they lived 
and worked. Tlxere are also similar temples for 
former wise and faithful princes, nobles, and states- 
men j for men who have sacrificed their lives in 
the service of the, dynasty, etc. 

4. Lastly, three sacrifices are prescribed to he 
ofiered annually by the authorities all through the 
Empire for the repose and refreshment of the souls 
of the departed in general. , 

AM the State sacrifices take place either on 
certain fixed days of the calendar, or on days 
which are indicated as favourable and Micltous. 
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This synopsis of the State pantheon shows that 
the Confucian religion is a mixture of Nature- 
worship and worship of the dead. It is the rule 
to reinesent the gods who are believed to have 
lived as men, hy innige.s in 1mm an form, and the 
others by tablets inscribed with their principal 
divine titles. Images as well as tablets are in- 
habited by the spirits, especially when, at sacrifices, 
these have been formally prayed to or summoned, 
with or without music, to descend into those 
objects. Confucian worship and sacrifice, then, 
being actually addressed to animate ^ images,^ is 
idolatry. Certainly it is quite inconsistent with 
the Chinese spirit to think of such tablets and 
images as mere wood and paint. 

The religion of the State, performed by the Son 
of Heaven as high priest, and by ministers and 
mandarins all through the Empire as his proxies, 
is thoroughly ritualistic. Since, during the Han 
dynasty, under the auspices of Emperors and by 
the care of illustrious scholars, the classics were 
rescued from oblivion, an elaborate ritual, based 
on those classics, was at the same time called into 
existence in the form of rescripts, regulating in 
minutest detail every point in the Sfeate religion. 
Subseq^uent dynasties framed their institutions in 
general, and their ritual of the State religion in 
particular, on those of the House of Han, though 
with modifications and additions of more or less 
importance. Instances of eminent statesmen pre- 
senting memorials to the throne, in which they 
criticized rituals and proposed corrections, abound 
in the historical works ; and these instances prove 
that formal codifications of rites have always been 
in existence since the reign of the House of 
Han. 

These codifications have for the most part been 
preserved in the dynastic Histories, but it is not 
possible now to decide whether they are given in 
their entirety or in an abridged shape. None of 
them equals in elaboration that of the Khai-yuen 
period (713“~741). This vast compendimn of statu- 
tory rites of the T’ang dynasty is a systematic 
comxnlatioii of nearly all the ceremonial usages 
mentioned in the classical books, with a few 
additional elements borrowed from the House of 
Han. It was drawn up by the statesman Siao 
Sung, assisted, as we may admit, by a body of 
officials and scholars, and it has been the meuium 
through which the most ancient religious institu- 
tions of China have held their place as standard- 
rites of the State religion to this day. The Ta 
TsHng hwid tien, or Collective Statutes of the 
Great House of Tsfiug, are moulded on it. It is 
also the prototype of the Ta TsHng t\mg li^ or 
General liituals of the Great Tsfing dynasty, wMoh 
is an official codification of the rites ijroper for the 
use of the nation and its rulers. Therefore, whoever 
is able to read and interpret Chinese texts has it 
in his power to study and describe in its details 
the State religion from official printed docu- 
ments. 

The conclusion is, of course, ready to hand, that 
the State religion is instituted for no other purpose 
than to influence the Universe by the worship of 
gods who constitute the Yang, in order that happi- 
ness may be ensured to the Emperor and his house 
and to Ms people. It is, in other words, a reKgioii 
puraorting to secure the good working of the Tao, 
or Universal Order, thus natrtrally to frustrate the 
work of the Yin and its spectres. Thus the exercise 
of that religion is reasonably the highest duty of 
rulers, whom that Tao has assigned to secure that 
good working among men. The people are not 
allowed to take part in it, except by erecting the 
State temples and altars, and keeping them in good 
repair at their owm cost and by their own labour. 
The only religion allowed to them by the State is 


the worship of their own ancestors, which is 
classical and therefore Confucian. 

Yet, as everywhere in the world, religious in- 
stincts in China go their own way, in spite of 
official re.scripts. Not content witli tlie worship 
of their ancestors, the people freely indulge in the 
worship of Confucian deities. In villages and in 
other localities they have tenixfles for the worship 
of mountains, streams, rocks, and the like. The 
god of the earth in jjartieular enjoys much venera- 
tion j in all quarters the people have erected 
temples or chapels and shrines to him ; they regard 
and worship him as the god of wealth, and the 
patron divinity of agriculture. And everywhere 
the people resort to certain State temples in the 
chief towns of provinces, departments, and districts, 
and worship the idols there after their own fashion. 

This popular worship of Confucian divinities 
being practised all through the Empire, the images 
of gods exist by tens of thousands, the temples by 
thousands. Almost every temple has its idol gods 
which are co-ordinate or subordinate in rank to 
the chief god, so that China fully deserves to be 
called the most idolatrous country^in the world. 
This religion is also practised in xwivate houses, 
many of which have altars for gods and goddesses, 
to whom, on fixed days, sacrifices are annually pre- 
sented. 

The worship of ancestors is mentioned in the 
ancient classics so often, and in such detail, that 
we cannot doubt it was also the core of the 
ancient religion. It has assumed the form of a 
most elaborate system of disj>osal of the dead. 
Washing and dressing of corpses, coffining and 
burial, and grave-building are matters of the 
greatest solicitude. The erection of large tumuli 
for princes and nobles was always the rule in 
China, and the mausolea built for emperors and 
princes were magnificent structures. Those of the 
present ruling dynasty certainly belong to the 
greatest and grandest 'which the hand of man ever 
produced. 

The ancestral cult is regulated in the State ritual 
by special rescripts for all classes of the Chinese 
people. Many a well-to-do family possesses its 
ancestral temple, where the soul tablets of its older 
generations are preserved, and where sacrifices are 
oflered to them. In the dwelling-house a part of 
the altar is set apart for the worship of the latest 
generations. A temple in front of the altar serves 
for the oiferings, which are presented by the family 
on various fixed days in the calendar, -with the 
fath er or grandfather at their head. Besides, there 
is an altar on each grave, which has been built with 
some outlay, and the mausolea of the great of this 
earth have even a temple, containing an altar witli 
the tablet of the soul which rests with tli© body in 
the grave. In the first months and years after the 
burial, certain sacrifices are offered on the grave 5 
later on there is one sacrifice in every year-, in 
spring, in the Ts^ing ming season, reserved for 
visits to the family tombs, and for cleaning and 
repairing them. Of course the tombs are visited 
on many other occasions (cl, further, art. CoM- 
MITKIOK WITH THH BEAD [Chmese]. 

No doubt ancestor-worship ha^s some value as an 
ethical element. The punishing band of the lore- 
fathers is always present on the house-altar and 
in the temple of the family, and will deter many 
a son or, daughter from evil. Ancestor-worship 
strengthens the ties of family life, as it supplies , 
the descendants with a rallying point' in the 
common ancestral altar. It thus fosters a spirit 
of mutual help in the emergencies of life, and it has 
exercised a powerful influence Upon Chinese family 
life and social institutions. 

Lb’Uuatitrb.— S ee end of next article. 

J. J. M. Bk Groot. 
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system which is known in 
the West as Confucianism is described in China as 
Ju-IuciOi or ‘ School of the Learned/ and i)rof esses 
to conserve the teachings of Khing Fu-fcsu, the 
philosoplier Kung, whose name is familiar to 
under the Latinized form of Confucius. 
JiUkiao represents orthodoxy in China, all other 
systems being nominally heterodox, though Taoism 
and Buddhism have, as a result of long association, 
peeu popularly admitted to a place among the 
^ three Schools.’ Buddhism is, of course, exotic in 
its origin, but Taoism is based upon the same 
ancient materials as Confucius requisitioned. Lao- 
tse, or Laoeims, to whom is attributed the system 
known as Tao-hiao, ox ‘School of the Way/ 
commonly known as ‘Taoism,’ was a strenuous 
reformer, who boldly applied the teachings whicii 
he discovered in the ancient Chinese records to 
the amelioration of existing conditions, making 
non-mterference and the suppression of personal 
ambition tiie keystones of his system. Confucius 
made no profession of original thought, and con- 
fessed himself to be but a transmitter of the 
manners and maxims of the ‘good old times.’ 
What he attempted to do was to apply to the 
degenerate days in which he lived the best elements 
of the accumulated wisdom and experience of the 
past, which he found locked up in the ancient 
records, and reflected in the time-honoured cere- 
monials. These he endeavoured to elucidate and 
emphasize, not only Mva voce to the ardent dis- 
ciples who flocked to him from all quarters, and 
to the feudal lords whom he intervie^ved in the 
course of his wanderings from State to State, hut 
also by carefully prepared and annotated editions 
the early writmg.s for the benefit of posterity. 
His liighest hope was to lead the rulers of the 
feudal kingdoms, by easy stages, to the gentler 
manners of the past, and thus to initiate a reign of 
peace. ^ In order to appreciate the standpoint of 


necessary that the i)olitical circumstances of then* 
times should be carefully considered. 

1. The times in which Confucius lived.-— The 
Chow dynasty, established by King Wu (1 122 B.C.), 
was m a declining condition at the time when 
Confucius was born, and the central authority, 
which gave its name to the Central State, or 
Middle Kingdom,’ as the Chinese call their Empire 
even to-day^ was powerless to enforce its dicta 
upon the turbulent States which were its nominal 
vassals. Constant war, with its dreadful con- 
comitants, was the ‘sign of the times.’ The 
soldier was in the ascendant, the schoolmaster 
unemployed. Agriculture languished for lack of 
manual labour, and plague, pestilence, and famine 
wrought untold horrors upon the feudal kingdoms. 

In the midst of scenes such as these a son was bom 
(551 B,a} to an ancient officer of the K'uiig family, 
who had distinguished himself by commanding 
physique and martial powers in the wars of his 
times, and who was then living a retired life in the 
State of Lu, situated in the modern jirovinee of 
Shantung. The infant was given the name of K‘iu 
==‘a hillock’ (in allusion to certain circumstances 
of his bnth and appearance), with the alternative ^ 
Chuiig-Ni, or ‘^second Mount m/ there being tl 
another ‘Mount M’ in the nerson of an fildAr 


time completing his own education and labouring 
at a new edition of the ancient Odes and Historical 
llecords ,• (3) 500-496, when, for a short period, he 
acted as magistrate in his native Btatc, and, as a 
result of the signal success of Ins methods, was 
})romoted to the office of Minister of Works, tmd, 
subsequently, to that of Minister of Justice, resign- 
ing his office only when ho found his counsels 
unavailing to turn the reigning Duke from the 
evil ways lie had adojited ; (4) 496-483, when he 
wandered over a large nnraber of the feudal States, 
vainly endeavouring to induce their rulers to reform 
their manners and return to the ancient waysj 
and (5) 483-478, the last period of his life, S]ient in 
his native State, during which he devoted himself 
to the completion of his literary labours in con- 
nexion with the ancient records, and to the produc- 
tion of his one original work, the 0h'un4s*m^ 

‘ Spring and Autumn ’ annals. 

2. The Confudan library. — The materials upon 
which the system known as Confucianism is based 
are to be found in the various Kingi or Canons, 
and the ShUi or Writings, which are attributed to 
Confucius and his disciples. Tliese have been 
variously tabulated at diflerent periods of liistory, 
but are nowadays generally described as the ‘ Four 
Shit>^ and the ^YivoKmg^ (seejireceding art., p. 12^). 

3. The doctrines of Confucius. — When the 
condition of the feudal kingdoms in Confucius’ 
time is borne in mind, it will be seen to follow 
naturally that the great object towards which he 
directed his efforts^ was the tranquillizing of the 
Empire. The possibility of eflecting this aim he 
demonstrated in three ways : (1) by his redactions 
of the ancient historical records and i)oetry, siiow- 
iiig, to the present and to all future ages, the method 
by which the great rulers of antiquity, Yao, Bhun, 
and others, had succeeded in controlling and 
directing the ‘ black- haired people’; {2} by his 
personal instructions and counsels to the various 


Contucius and ins contemporary Laocius, it is in the course of his 

ill* i^urneyings through t|.ie feudal kingdoms, and to 


the ardent students W|m delighted to sit a 
feet ; and (3) by his ow%gxample in the small 


spheres which were entrttste3‘'tb him, and where 
his methods are represented as being entirely 
successful. This, indeed, -was the cardinal ju-iii- 
ciple which he so frequently emphasized, viz., that, 
if Sage and Sovereign could be combined in one 
person, the difficulties of empire would disappear. 
The force of examjile was the great motive power 
lie sought to apply to every exigency ; if the lord 
paramount would but imitate the ancient worllues, 
the various princes would be excited to emulation, 
and tlius, through every grade of socieijy, Um 
process would be con binned until the whole nation 
was reformed. The stages by which thin inocess 
was to be completed are thus deseril)ed in the 
* Great Learning ’ [‘ Great Study ’] : 

‘The «j,ncionts who wished to illuytrate illustrions virtue 
throughout the Empire first ordered well their own Hiatea. 
Wi&hmgr to order well their own Stales, they first reguktedtiieit* 
f^hes. WJShmjr to ro^,^uIate their faniiiies, tliey first culfci vatod 
their persons. Wishing to cultivate their persons, thov first 
rectified then* hearts. 'VVishiag to rectify their hearts, they first 
sought to he sincere m their thoughts. Washing to he sincer(5 
in their thoughts, they first oxtendod to the utmost their 

knowledge lay in the 

another ‘Mouni: m the person of m ddev «m/etr"fhei?&edg# 

Step-brother, the ofifepgqg of a donoubine. , were siuck-e. Their thoughts being sincem/their heak we 

^ ,Xhe life of Kung KlU, or, as we know Mm, hearte bdwg rectified their 

Gonfuems, may be divided into 5 neriods • (1) their familks were 

u I ? I • lygulaled. Their families being regulated, their States were 

ooi-ooi, covering Jus early boyhood, his mar- rnrhuv ^rovomfiri. TKBit* 

riage at the age of 19, and his a2?poinbment to 
the office of keeper of the State gi’anaries, and, a 
vear later, to that of guardian of the common 
lands ; (2) 530-601, when he devoted lumself to the 
work of teaching,' and gradually collected around 
Mm an enthusiastic band of disciples, at the same 


— V.. -..v.. weir iSfcawjj wor« 

righUy governed. Their States being* rightly governed, th© 
whole Empire was made tranquil and happy/' ^ 

As to exbraneoiis aids to the effeeting of this 
purpose, Confucius could only propose tiie illus- 
trious examples of antiquity, which he delighted 
m discovering and popularizing 1; he could promise 
no assistance from above. Heaven might comnris- 
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sion men to perform certain tasks, and protect 
them whilst in the execution of them, but, for the 
carrying out of those commissions, man must 
depend upon his own unaided abilities, upon that 
‘nature,’ predisposed towards goodness, which 
Heaven liad conferred on him, and to which he 
himself must allow its full development, in har* 
mony with the observed course of Nature and the 
examples of the great sages of the past. The gifts 
of nature vary in different individuals. Tliere are 
four great classes of mankind: (1) those who 
possess intuitive knowledge ; (2) those whose 
natural abilities enable them to learn with ease ; 
(3) those who, though naturally dull, are able by 
earnest application to become learned ; and (4) 
those who decline the attempt to acquire know- 
ledge because of natural incapacity and indiiference. 
Yet, in spite of the diversities of natural gifts, it 
is possible for every man, by means of self-culture, 
to reach the highest development of which his nature i 
is capable ; and nothing less than this should satisfy | 
the aspirant. ‘ Best in the highest,’ or ‘ Cease only | 
when the acme is reached,’ is the key-note of the 
* Glreat Learning.’ Confucius himself aimed high ; 
lie did not expend his strength in the interests of | 
common men, but concentrated his efforts on the 
education of rulers, either those who were already 
in office or those who Avere likely to attain to 
powei*, believing that, if he should succeed in im- 
planting his opinions amongst the highest classes, 
the regeneration of the masses Avould follow as a 
matter of course. 

There is practically nothing of a religions nature 
in Confucianism pure and simple. Beligion, in the 
strict sense, existed in China long before his day, 
and survives even to the present in the sacrifice to 
Shang-ti, described on p. 13, which the Emperor 
offers as the representative of the m;^riad people. 
Confucius seems to have directed all his energies to 
the promotion of self-culture, adopting an attitude 
of strict reserve on the question of religion, He 
certainly countenanced the religious observances 
of his time so far as they were consonant Avith the 
ancient rites, and did not openly rebuke the ex- 
travagances which existed, as, for instance, the 
burial alive of human victims, which Avas not 
unknown in his day. Perhaps in this matter he 
Avas guided by a principle Avhich he enunciated, 
viz,, ‘When good government prevails in a State, 
language may be lofty and bold, and actions the 
same. When bad government prevails, the actions 
may be lofty and bold, btd t/ie languctffe may h& 
mifh some reserve,^ It may be that he had biit 
little ^mpathy Avith the religious decadence of his 
own tunes and the abuses which w^ere then pre- 
valent, but he evidently considered it no part of 
liis mission to attack them in any iconoclastic 
spirit, and he preferred to adopt an attitude of 
strict reticence tOAvards the question of religion, 
recommending* the observance of the accustomed 
ritual, but deprecating a too close inquiry into the 
spiritual phenomena. He evidently regarded the 
offering of sacrifice as of great subjective value, 
but x>rnf«ssed ignorance of the meaning of the 
great sstorifice to Bhang-ti. He certainly added 
nothing to the contempox'ary knoAvledge of God or 
of spirits ? he had nothing to say with regard to 
death or the hereafter j the ‘ present distress’ was 
a sufficient occasion for the exercise of his dis- 
ciplinary methods j the present life was the only 
theatre in which he sought to inspire men to act 
their part. The existence of the Empire Avas im- 
perilled through the unceasing struggles of the 
feudal States, and liis great endeavour Avas to induce 
their several rulers to suppress their overAveening 
ambitions, and to cultivate that moderation, that 
harmonious balance, which is emphasized in the 
‘Poctrme of the Mean’; so that the various 
VOL* IV.— 2 


parts of the social organism might Avork together 
smoothly and Avith mutual profit, like a perfectly 
fitted and well-oiled machine, each State furnishing 
its quota of Imperial service, each ruler and officer 
occupying his appointed place, and all friction 
being avoided, so that the Middle Kingdom might 
become once more a model to the barbarians on 
its frontiers, and a poAver Avliicli no alien combina- 
tion might A^enture to impugn. 

Confucius Avas, above all things, political 
reformer, but one who founded his political prin- 
ciples upon moral bases. He wished the liarniony 
of Nature to be reflected in the Avorld of men, and 
hence the very first essential in his system was the 
cultivation of knoAvledge, especially natural science. 
But, by a strange irony of fate, the chapter of the 
* Great Learning ’ which Avas supposed to deal Avith 
this fundamental question has been lost, and Avhat 
remains is occupied with the lesser details Avhich 
appear as branches detached from the tree. The 
abortive attempts of later philosophers to deal with 
the phenomena of Nature are described in art. 
Cosmogony and Cosmology (Chinese). 

The steps in the process of self-culture have 
already been enumerated ; the completion of knoAV- 
ledge leads to sincerity in thought, for the reason 
that the scholar Avho has thus attained enlighten- 
ment can no longer be deceived by outward 
appearances or inAvard imaginings. Being thus 
freed from the deceptive influences of passion, 
emotion, fear, etc., he is able to rectify his heart, 
ie. to restrain AvayAvard thoughts, feelings, and 
tendencies ; as a consemience, Ms outAVard actions 
are conformed to the highest ideals of propriety, 
ie. the cultivation of the person ; and, fi’om this 
point, he becomes a centre of inlluence Avhich 
extends to his family, his State, etc., so that the 
Avhole Empire is made tranquil and happy. 

This may be said to be the Confuclan gospel in a 
Avord, and it Avill be evident that it is based upon 
the conviction that man’s nature is originally 
good, and merely requires cultivation on right 
lines to bring it to its highest perfection. Con- 
fucius admitted that ‘by nature men are nearly 
alike ; by x>ractice they get to be Avide apart.’ It 
folloAvs, therefore, that Avhat is prescribed for 
rulers should also apply, in a measure, to the mass 
of the people ; they may not have the opportunity 
of pursuing their studies to the same degree, but all 
must share in the i>rocess of self-culture, and thus 
bear a part in the tranquillizing of the Empire, 
Avhich is to be brought about by the regulation of 
the individual State, family, and person. 

In the family and social relations the recognition 
of a common brotherhood is to be the inspiration 
and obligation of all corporate life. ‘ Within the 
four seas all are brethren/ and this is the idea 
Avbich underlies (1) the princiiple of ‘Benevolence,’ 
A^diich is the first of the five cardinal virtues, 
ijpan this foiloAv : (2) ‘ Uprightness of Mind/ i.e, 
the exhibition of moral excellence, as the word 
seems to denote; (3) ‘ I^ropriety in Demeanour/ 
the observance of com^ention, including the ortho- 
doxies of religious worship, etc. ; (4) ‘Practical 
Bagacity/ or ‘Knowledge of Affairs’; and (5) 
‘ Good Eaith.’ Tlie whole may be combined in the 
AVord which may serve as a rule of life — Beciprocity 
or Gonsiderateness, Le. ‘What you do not want 
done to yourself, do not do to others.’ These were 
to be regarded as the special characteristics of 
rulers ; but the five cardinal relations, upon Avhich 
the Avhole social structure is based, Avere required 
of ail classes, and were defined as those existing 
between sovereign and subject, father and sem, 
elder brother and younger, husband and wife, 
friend and friend. Eilial conduct and its correlate 
of fraternal subordination may be desciibed as the 
corner-stones of the system, for upon theta defiend 
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uob only self-culture, but also the regulation of the 
family and the govcrnuient of the State. It may 
have been for this reason that Confucius ^vas will- 
ing to overlook the extravagant attention paid to 
ancestor-worship, because it served to emphasize 
ills own doctrines of Divine right and the para- 
mount importance of acquiescence in the prevailing 
order. He anticipates St. Paul in saying, ‘ Let 
every soul be in subjection to the higher powers 
. . . the powers that he are ordained of God' 
(Bo 13^). The appointment of a new ruler is 
described as the ‘ receiving of Heaven's decree ’ j 
every subject of the State must, therefore, accept 
his ordered place, and every member of the family, 
in like manner, must fiillil his part with loyal 
submission. There must be ‘ no contrariety ’ in 
the home or in the State ; no trespass beyond the 
appointed limits, no disruption of the social har- 
monies. This is the teaching of the ‘ Doctrine of 
tlie Mean,’ which follows on the ; Groat Learning ’ i 
the avoidance of all eccentricity^ or departure 
from the normal course as exeiiipiihed in Nature. 
Equilibrium and Harmony are the two essentials 
^ social relations and a contented empire, 

Equilibrium being the negative side when the 
mind is not aroused by feeling or emotion, and 
HarmoBTir the positive side when feeling is excited 
but acts in due accord wnth its environment. 

Amongst the factors which conduce towards 
correctness of conduct are included Poetry, which 
inspires to the attempting of noble deeds ,* Cere- 
monials, by which the habit of correct action is 
established ; Music, which, if orthodox, produces 
an atmosphere congenial to the cultivation of 
virtue, and gives a finish to character; and Archery, 
winch IS recommended as exercising a moral dis- 
cipline. 

From the above it may be seen how little of a 
traiiscendental character there is in the teachings 
of Confucius. Tile process of self -culture must 
proceed uidenendently of any spiritual aid, except 
m so tar as the conventional rites of sacrifice may 
he considered as of such a nature — a supposition 
which appears to be negatived by the fact that to 
Confuems they were evidently of little objective 


^ The doctrines thus enumerated find iilustratioi 
m the Analects, or Counsels, of Confucius-— a col- 
lection of acts and sayings attributed to him bv 
ms immediate disciples ; and they are represented 
in concrete form in the person of the * princely 
man, or ideal scholar, ■who is constantly held ut 
as a standard of imitation, and a criterion of con- 
ideal wMch, by the -way, Confucius 
himself disclaimed having attained. 

Confucius found further exposi- 
tion in the writings of Mencius {M6ng k’o, 372-289 
who m accorded the title of ^Second Sage/ 
or the next in order of dignity to Confucius 
linnselL t he vvork which bears his name enlarges 
on the topics of Benevolence and Bighteousness, 
wuieii torined ihe subject of Ms discussions with 
the rulers of the several States he visited and the 
aisci]>les he gathered. But the most popular ex- 
ponent of Confucianism was Clm Hsi, or Ohueius 
{A.:d. 1130-1200), whose commentaries on the classi- 
cal hooka are now generally accepted as the highest 
standard of orthodoxy, • Like Confucius, he pro- 
ceeas upon the assumption that human nature is 
onginaliy good, but applies his sxieculations to the 
hitherto unsolved problem of the origin of evil. 
So great has been the influence of Chucius upon 
modem thought in China, that ^ Chucianism' might 
be substituted for ‘ Conmeianism ’ as descriptive of 
the later development of the tenets of Confucius 
and, his followers. 

,4. Secret of the success of Confucianism ^In 

.view of M’bat has been, stated above as to the 


absence of religious motive in Confucianism, it 
may be asked how the system 'which is thus 
denominated attained its present popularity and 
general acceptance. As a matter of fact, ^ Con- 
fucius utterly failed to convince his generation of 
the value of the methods he so ardently advocated. 
Outside of the circle of those who formed his school 
of disciples he appears to have had few admirers. 
No ruler of his day was prepared to put his opinions 
to the test; only in the small sphere which he 
himself occupied, for a short period, in his own 
State of Lu, rvas he able to demonstrate thoir 
practical character. His personal inllueiice over 
his immediate followers must have been immense, 
though his family life was unfortunate; but, when 
his despairing coniidaint of the non-a])preciation of 
his doctrines and non-recognition of his character 
had been silenced by death, and after his favourite 
disciples had passed away, it seemed as if the very 
memory of the sage was about to perish. Many 
years elapsed before any national attemjit to com- 
memorate him was initiated, but succeeding ages 
and dynasties have vied with one another in elevat- 
ing him in the scale of posthumous dignities, until, 
at the beginning of the present century, he was at 
last raised to the pre-eminent position of * Co- 
assessor with Heaven and Earth.' 

No doubt the intense patriotism of Confucius 
was a feature which won the hearts of those who 
delighted to learn from him ; everything was sub- 
ordinated to the well-being of the distracted Empire, 
and to this end he was prepared to sacrifice his 
personal ambitions, and to subject himself to 
ignominy and even physical danger. His doctrine 
of the Divine right of virtuous sovereigns, even 
though usurpers, was entirely congenial to the 
founders of later dynasties, such as the Han line of 
rulers, who were anxious to conciliate the student 
classes that had suffered so severely under the 
regime of the short-lived Ts’ing dynasty, and who 
sought to find justification for their clahn to the 
supreme authority in the literature which their 
predecessors so greatly feared. The masses were 
well content ■^vith the abolition of the severe 
measures with which the first Empire (the Ts’ing} 
had familiarized them, and were prepared to accept 
; the new conditions. Hence it was the policy of 
the new rulers and the scholars to come to an 
understanding, and an active endeavour was made 
to restore the Oonfucian literature which survived 
the fires of Ts’ing, for such writings were now 
almost the sole survivors of the ancient records, 
and were regarded with a new interest and an 
ever growing veneration. The course of time 
served only to deepen the impression, though Con- 
meianism did not succeed in obtaining exclusive 
recognition until long ages of conflict with Taoism 
and Buddhism had passed. The masses, too, were 
predisposed in favour of the Confucian system, not 
only because of its intrinsic excellence, but because 
xt advocated the rights of the peoxde, and aimed at 
individual happiness as well as at the larger issue 
of national tranquillity. Hence it was to the 
interest of all classes— the newly established rulers, 
the scholarly classes, and tlie majority of the 
people— that the system of Confiicms should be 
accepted as a moral code, even tlmugh the feudal 
conditions to which it owed its birth, and for the 
amelioration of whioh it had been designed, had 
away. The establi.shment of llie 
Jdanhn academy and of the system of liWarr 
exammations, during tlie T’ang dynasty '(A.». 
had the eflect of encouraging tlie study of the 
OoniiKiian classics amongst all sections of society, 
since a complete knowledge of the text was required 


with a view to official employment. 

5* Defects of Confucianistn, — 'The failux'e of 
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Confucianism to satisfy the cravings of man’s 
spiritual nature, its attitude of reserve on ques- 
tions aliecting the unseen world, its silence with 
regard to sin and its remedy, and its equivocal 
references to the possibility and value of j^rayer — 
all these have had the ehect of paving the way for 
the introduction of Buddhism, with it>s doctrines of 
an All-merciful One, its spiritual aids and con- 
solations, its plans of salvation and theory of 
a ‘Western Paradise,’ and its recognition of 
woman’s place in its propaganda (cf. art. China 
[Buddhism in]). Here also is offered a field where 
Christianity, when once relieved of the prejudice 
and suspicion Avhich noAv encompass it, Avill find a 
place and a welcome, and the true Sage Avhom 
Confucius dimly outlined, the true ‘ Coming One ’ 
of whom the Buddha prophesied, will be recognized 
in Jesus Christ, in whom alone the highest defini- 
tion of brotherhood is exhibited, and in whom 
alone fatherhood, in the ultimate sense, is pro- 
pounded — the Fatherhood of God, whose offspring 
IS not limited to the confines of the four seas, but 
embraces ‘ all nations of men ’ who ‘ dwell on all 
the face of the earth’ (Ac 17^®) j in whom also is 
found that motive power which can compensate 
for the weaknesses and disabilities of a corrupted 
human nature, and can enable men to attain to the 
highest perfection — a standard far transcending 
that whicii Confucius had in mind when he enun- 
ciated his great axiom, ‘ Best in the highest 
excellence.’^ 
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W. Gilbert Walshe. 

CONGREGATIONALISM.— I. The name.- 
The term ‘ Congregational ’ came into general use 
about the beginning of the great Civil War in 
England, and contemporaneously in New England, 
as descriptive of a form of Church polity in which 
the local congregation is the unit of organiza- 
tion and the source of ecclesiastical government 
{e.ff* Bichard Mather, An Apologu^ London, 1643 
[written 1639], p. 6, and generally in the litera- 
ture of the succeeding years). From the last de- 
cade of the Ifitli cent, its adherents had been 
niok-nameci ‘-Browni.sts,’ from Eobert Browne (see 
Beownism). Against this name they protested 
(e.g. A Tma Oonfemion^ Amsterdam, 1596, title,* 
An Apologetkall Narration, London, 1043, p. 24). 
They were also called ‘S^arafcists,* because of 
their ’withdrawal from the ^fiiglish Establishment. 
The title ^Independency’ was attached to the 
system at abont the same time as that of ‘ Con- 
gregationalism ’ (in 1642), and, though an object 
of early protest (e.g. An Ajpologeticall Narration, 
jp. 23), Tong remained its usual designation in 
„ weat Britain, though it is now generally sup- 
planted by ‘ Congregationalism/ In America it 
was never in use. * Congregationalist/ as a title 
of the adherents of the polh;y, is encountered in 
1692 (C. Mather, BUssm Unions, Boston J ; and 
‘ Congregationalism,’ in 1716 (I. Mather, jyisguisi- 
^ 1 Gt J. Ivmoh, Is Cod KnowaUe f, 1884, p. 112 1 


tion on Ecclesiastical Gotmcils, Boston, p. vi). 
As a polity, Congregationalism is much more 
wide-spread than the Congregational name. The 
Baptists, the Plymouth Brethren, the Disciples of 
Christ, the Unitarians of the United States, as 
well as certain sections of the Adventists and of 
the Lutherans, are congrogationally governed. In 
this article, hoAvever, only that group of Churches 
to Avhicli the name ‘ Congregational ’ is attached 
by historic, popular, and olficial usage, will be 
considered. 

^ 2 . Fundamental principles. — Early Congrega- 
tionalism was a product of the devotion of the Re- 
formation epoch to the Bible. That period exalted 
the Bible as the only rule of faith and practice. 
If the Scriptures teach fully all that it is requisite 
for men to know or believe, and all duties of the 
Christian life, it was but logical to raise the ques- 
tion whether they did not also contain a complete 
and authoritative guide as to the nature, organiza- 
tion, ofiicering and administration of the Christian 
Church. It was the conviction that the Bible con- 
tains such a pattern that gave rise to Congre- 
gationalism, 

‘ The partes of Church-Government are all of them exactly 
described in the word of God . . . soe that it is not left in the 
power of men, officers, Churches, or any state in the world to 
add, or dimini.sh, or alter any thing- in the least measure 
therein ’ {Cambridge Platform, 1648, ch. i. ; see also A True 
Confession, 1590, of the London-Amsterdam Church, ch. xx.). 

Examining the Scriptures, therefore, in the light 
of the knowledge of their age, and under a jiro- 
found conviction of an inspiration which made 
every ^ portion a Avord of God, the Congrega- 
tionalists of the 16th and 17th cents, denied the 
existence of national or territorial Churches ; and, 
while holding that the invisible Church * con- 
teyneth in it all the Elect of God that have bin, 
are, or shal be ’ (A True Description, Bort, 1689, 
p. i), affirmed that none but local associations 
of experiential Christians are visible Churches. 
Each of these Churches has Christ as its immediate 
and only Head. Each ‘hath powre and- com- 
mandeinent to elect and ordeine their own minis- 
terie,’ as Avell as ‘ to receive in or to cut off anie 
member’ {A True Confession, chs. xxiii. andxxiv.). 
Each local church is therefore a completely self- 
governing body. 

There can be no doubt that early Oongregationalisiu felt a 
mystical conviction, not now charaoteristic of it, that Ohrist is 
in so real and true a sense the Head of each church of His dis- 
ciples, and they are so one with Him by covenant, that the 
acts of such a church, though those of human agents, are in 
vital reality Ilis acts, whether in the admittance of members, 
the choice of officers, or the administration of discipline. 

That Avhich distinguishes betAveen a chance assem- 
blage of Christian peoiffe and a church is that the 
members of the local congregation are united into 
church-estate by * a willing covenant made Avith 
their God’ ana Avith one another (B. BroAvne, 
A Booke which sheweth, Middelburg, 1582, p. 3). 

‘ A company becomes a Church, by joyning in 
Covenant’ (B, Mather, An Afpologie, p, 5). Yet 
this covenant is not necessarily formal, though 
it IB more desirable that it he so, for ‘ Avee con- 
ceive the substance of it is kept where there 
is a real agreement and consent of a company 
of faithful persons to meet .constantly together 
in one congregation for the publick worship of 
God and their mutuall edification ’ {GwmBridge 
Platform, ch. iv.). The only fit persons to enter 
into such a covenant, and hence the only proper 
ehurch-memhers, are those of personal religious, 
experience; but, by a. comparison with the 
Abro^hamio ccivenant of early Congrega- 

tionalists argued that the childrOnof such covenant- 
ing members were included in the parents’ covenant 
and were themselves, therefore clmrch- members;- 
The status of such bjiildren, when grOAvn to 
maturity^ not conscious of a personal religious' 
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faithj was a sore puzzle io New England Congrega- 
tionalism from the middle of the 17th to the 
end of the ISfch cent., and led to the strenuous 
controversies known as the Half-Way Covenant 
discussions ; hut the belief of Congregationalism 
has always been that the true material of church- 
membership is to he found only in conscious and 
imrposeful Christian disciplesliip. 

Such a local church as has been described should 
have no officers but those of NT example — 
^ pastors, teachers, elders, deacons, helpers’ (A 2'rue 
Confession, ch. xix.). The ‘pastor’ ‘hath the 
giiift of exhorting and applying especiallie ’ j 
the ‘ teacher ’ that ‘ of teaching especiallie ’ (R. 
Browne, A Books which slieioeth, 32). Both 
preached, though the teacher gave special atten- 
tion to doctrinal exposition. Both administered 
the sacraments. The ‘ruling elder’ was a dis- 
ciplinary ofiicer, reckoned to the ministry, whose 
‘ work is to joyn with the pastor and teacher in 
those acts of spiritual rule wliicli are distinct from 
the ministry of the word and sacraments’ (Cam- 
hrklge Flutform, ch. vii.). Only in the absence of 
pastor and teacher could the ruling elder preach, 
and in no case could he administer the sacra- 
ments. All three officers, known as ‘teaching’ 
and ‘ I'uling ’ elders, w^ere chosen by the congrega- 
tion they served, and, in earliest Congregational- 
ism, were ordained hy representatives of the 
congregation. Ordination, being considered but 
the recomition of a charge in a particular church, 
was to be rex)eated at each fresh entrance into 
office. But by the time that the Cambridge 
Platform was adopted, in 1648, custom was chang- 
ing, and ordination wa.s passing from the member- 
ship of the particular chiirch to the hands of those 
already in the ministry. ‘ In such churches where 
there are no elders, and the church so desire, wee 
see not why imposition of hands may not be per- 
formed by the elders of other churches’ {ih. ch. 
ix.). Ordinations by the membership of the local 
church ceased soon after the middle of the 17th 
century. Two other classes of officers were recog- 
nized &8 to he chosen by the church. Of these the 
more important wore ‘ deacons,’ whose work was 
‘ to receive the offrings of the church, gifts given 
to the church, and to keep the treasury of the 
church, and therewith to serve the tables which 
the church is to provide for, as tlie Lord’s table, 
the table of the ministers, and of such as are in 
iiecessitie* (Cambridge Flaf arm, ch, viL), Theo- 
retically desirable were ‘helpers’ or ‘widows’ 
‘to minister in the churcli in giving attendance 
to the sick’(i&.) * but, though an instance or two 
of their appointment may he found in early Eng- 
lish Congregational practice, none held office in 
New England. 

Each local church was from the fir.st free to 
expres.s its faith in its own language, and to make 
such tests for admittance to its membership as it 
chose. Oongregationalists from the beginning felt, 
however, that churches had relations of fellowship 
one with another, which were generally jnetured 
'"as those of sisterhood in a common family of God. 

‘T^re he syiiodes or meetings of siindrfe clinrehes, which 
^e When the weaker fhTirclicfi seeke helpe of the stronger, for 
redressing of mattci-s, or else the stronger looke to 
for rodresse* (K. Browne, A JSooJte M'hich sheweth, n. SO). 
AlUhoagh chtirches he distinct, and therforo may not be 
conronnaed one with another^ and aqiiall, and therfore have 
not dominion one over another ; yet all the churches ought to 
preserve clmroh-communion one with another' WimbrUlfie 
ch. XV,). 

-The two principles of local axitonomy aiifl fei- 
-Ipwship have, always hcoTi the loci of Congrega- 
tionalism, and, the latter has preserved it from 
Indep^dehcy.,' The principle of fellowship gave 
nsealhaost-at the setUement of New England to 
the O0ca^ionia:council---.a meeting of pastors and 


lay delegates from such churches as the church 
seeking advice chooses io summon, called^ to give 
couu,sel in sucli matters as the ordination, iustsilla- 
tion, and dismissal of ministers, cases of discipline 
beyond the poAver of the local church to control, 
and similar ecclesiastical exigencies. Such coimciLs 
have ahvays been a feature of American^ Congre- 
gational practice, tliough not employed in Great 
Britain. 

3. Present Congregational principles and 
organization. — Early Congregationalisin, as thus 
described, has undergone much modilication in 
detail, though its essential features still remain 
unaltered. Modern Congregationalism, like its 
prototype, still conceives of the Church a.s a local 
company of experiential Christians, aiitoiiomou.s, 
yet OAviiig fellowship to sister chiirclies. But it 
does not find, as its early leaders did, any hard 
and fast pattern of the Church in the Scriptures. 
It would emphasize the congregational as a de- 
sirable, rather than as the only rightful, polity. 
Congregationalism sees the merits of that polity 
in its democracy, its voluntaryism, its capacity 
to develop fiill, rounded, (’liristian manhood and 
womanhood, its freedom, and its ffoxibility, Tlie 
number of officers supposed by early Congrega- 
tionalism to be required by Scripture xjroved long 
ago beyond the poAver of a small congregation to 
maintain. Though instances of the ‘ teacher ’ and 
‘ruling elder’ continued late into the 18th cent., 
and a single examxff e of the ‘ ruling elder ’ may be 
found in the 19th, most Congregational churches, 
on either side of the Atlantic, had before the close 
of the 17th cent, reduced their officers to a pastor 
and several deacons. These are the chief officers 
of a Congregational church at the present time. 
Of comparatively modern groAvth are such addi- 
ditional officers as a superintendent of the Buiiday 
School, a tieasurer, a choir-master, and the like. 
Only the pastor is now ordinarily ordained. In a 
feAv churche.s deaconesses have been recently intro- 
duced, and, in most, several jnembers are chosen, 
usually annually, io serve with the x>astor and 
deacons as an executh^e committee h.y which the 
admittance of members and other ecclesiastical 
bnsine.ss arc primarily con.sidered, though Avith ulti- 
mate reference, on its recommendation, to the 
Avhole body of the church. 

The larger felloAvsliip of the churches is ex- 
pressed not only in the occasional councils, char- 
acteristic of the United Btates, of which mention 
has been made, but in a close-knit neiAvorlc of 
regularly recurrent meetings in Avliich larger or 
smaller group.s of churches are represented. Borne 
‘ Associations ’ came into existence in Great Britain 
in the time of the ConimonAvealth, and 3>roba!>ly 
survived the vicissitudes of the Eestoration 1 but, 
beginning Avith that of Devonshire, organized in 
1785, county ‘ As>sociatioiis ’ sju’ead rajudly through 
England. The desire for a larger exj^ression of 
felloAvship found embodiment in the additional 
organization of a ‘Union’ for Scotland in 1812, 
and for England and Wale.s in 1832. The latter 
noAV meets twice a year. In the United States, 
the first voluntary ministerial ‘ Association ’ Avas 
formed in Cambridge, Hass., in 1090. In Con- 
necticut, ‘Consociations’ of ministers ami Jay 
delegates Avere oi'gariized in 17U9. Tlie system of 
meetings rexmesentative of clinrclies by pasUirs 
and lay delegates Avas not generally introduced, 
hoAvever, till the early yeans 'of the lOt-'h century. 
It is noAV universal in Aiuericsau Gongrogaiional- 
ism. A variety of nomenclature exists, hut uni- 
lorjnity is noAv being sought, so that the local 
groups into Avhicdi clmirciiCH are confederated shall 
be known as ‘ Associations,’ and the larger State- 
wide organizations as ‘Conferences.’ After pre- 
liminary gatherings representative of the Congre- 
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gationaliym of iiie United States as a ^vholG, held 
in Albany, N.Y., in 1852, and in Boston, Mass , 
in 1865, the ‘ National Council of the Congrega- 
tional Churches of the United States ’ was formed 
in Oberlin, Ohio, in 1871, and has met tricnnially 
since. Simila,r organizations exist in Canada and 
the British coloni(3.s. In 1801, an International 
Council, representative of world-wide Congrega- 
tionalism, met in London, and subsequent sessions 
were held in Boston in 1890, and in Edin]>urgh in 
1908. 

None of these representative bodies, though 
comt»o.sed of delegates from the churches, pos- 
sesses judicial or legislative authority. Tlieir 
action is purely ailvisory ; but such action, in 
actual practice, carries great weight. An im- 
portant function discharged hy the local Associa- 
tions in Great Britain and America is that of 
certification of ministerial good-standing ; and 
efforts are being made in America to constitute 
the local Association the regular ordaining body 
instead of the occasional council. 

4* Relation to the State. — Original Congrega- 
tionalism denied the existence of a State Churcli, 
and practised voluntaryism in church maintenance 
and ministerial support. As a party of protest it 
could not do otherwise. At the same time it held, 
with Calvinism in general, that civil rulers ought 
* to establish and mayntein ])y their lawes every 
part of God’s word, his pure lelligion and true 
ministerie’ (A True, CGnfessmii ch. xxxix.). It 
was natural, therefore, that wlierevcr Congre- 
gationalism became the dominant faith, it entered 
into an intimacy of association with the State, not 
wholly justiheef, perhaps, liy a strict constriietioii 
of its principles. The political history of England 
afforded few such opportunities. Under Cromwell, 
Congregationalists enjoyed some State patronage ; 
and, in 1658, a council of the Congregational 
CImrclies of England, the * Savoy Synod, ^met in 
London with Governmental approval, though not 
directly called by the Government, its work being 
a revision of the Westminster Confession and a 
statement of polity. Erom the Restoration to the 
present day Congregationalism has not been in a 
position to receive Governmental support in Great 
Britain, and therefore counts voluntaryism among 
its cardinal principles. 

In the New England colonies the situation was 
widely different. In Massachusetts the political 
franchise was from 1631 to 1664 confined by law 
to members of Congregational clmrehes. In New 
Haven Colony it %vas similarly restricted fi-om 
1639 to 1665. Between 1638 and 1665 all the 
Congregational colonies of New England passed 
statutes basing ministerial support on universal 
taxation. The colonial legislatiire.s, thongli main- 
taining the theory of ecclesiastical atitonomy, 
were really the ultimate bodies of appeal in 
eeelesiastical controversies. By civil authority 
‘ Bynods ’ were called, composed of ministers mid 
representatives of churches, to discuss doctrinal 
and administrative problems in 1637, 1646, 1662, 
1679, 1708, and 1741. The Congregational churches 
wei^e <'L real * Establishment,’ froin the support of 
which Episcopalians %Yere nob relieved in Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut till 1727, and Baptists 
and Quakers not till 1728 and 1729. This con-, 
nexion with the State eontiaiied in Connecticut 
till 1818, and in Massachusetts till 1834. Binee 
then, in America, Congregationalism has had 
purely voluntary support ^ but voluntaryism has 
never been a fundamental contention in America 
as in Great Britain. American Congregatiohallsts 
have, however, cheerfully acquiesced in the separa- 
tion of Church and State characteristic of the 
United States. 

5* Continental antexedents.— It x$ dUScult to 


estimate the possible inffuence of the more radical 
Continental parties of the Reformation age in the 
origin of Congregationalism. Their direct con- 
nexion it is impossible to demonstrate, and Eng- 
lish Congregationalism seems far more a radical 
groAvth out of Englisli Pimtanism than any effect 
of Continental discussions. Nevertheless, the fact 
deserves notice that many of the most character- 
istic positions of Congregationalism were antici- 
pated hy the radicals of the Reformation age, 
notabiy the Anabaptists (see art. Aistabaptism). 

Originating in Switzerland m 1623 or 1524, and apparenffy 
arising nearly contemporvaneously in other parts of the Continent, 
the Anabaptists were known cliiefiy for their rejection of infant 
haptiam, their chiliastic lioiies, their condemnation of oaths, 
their^ opposition to war, their denial to Ohristian disciples of 
the right to hold civil oflioe, and their criticism of the Augusl- 
inian theology, Congregationalism followed them in none of 
those things. But they also held that the Church is made up 
of local congregations of experiential Ohrisbians, and that each 
congregation is self-governing, and is empow'ered in democratic 
fashion by the suffrages of its members to choose and ordain 
its own officers and administer its own discipline. They held 
that the Bible is the all-sufficient rule of faith and practice. 
In these principles Congregationalism agreed with them. 
Drawn mostly from the ignorant lower orders of the popula- 
tion, though not without a few educated leaders, the Anabap- 
tists were severely persecuted hy Oafcholica and Protestants 
alike ; and, in the opinion of their opponents, the movement 
bore its appropriate fruitage in the frighttul fanaticism in 
Munster in 1534-1535. The fanatical element was only a frac- 
tion of the Anabaptist party, however, and notably under the 
lead of Menno Simons (1492-1559) it grew in orderly fashion, 
especially in the Netherlands, where it obtained protection 
from William the Silent, and became wide-spread among the 
artisan classes. The terrible ivars with Spain through which 
the Netherlands independence was achieved drove thousands of 
Protestant Butch and Walloon working-men to England, where 
they constituted a nob inconsiderable clement in the population 
of London, and more than half the inhabitants of Norwich — 
cities intimately identified with the beginnings of Congrega- 
tionalism— at the very time when Congregationalism had its 
origin. It is not probable that any large portion of the Nether* 
lands exiles were Anabaptists, but there were Anabaptists 
among them ; and it is not impossible that some more or less 
unconscious infiltration of Anabaptist ideas may have prepared 
the way for Congi-egationalism. Of this, however, there is no 
direct proof, though the similarity between some of the prin- 
ciples of the Anabaptists and those of the Congregationalists 
makes the question of a connexion an interesting problem. 

6. History. — ^Tho beginnings of Ooiigregafcional- 
isin, so far as they can be definitely traced, were 
associated with Puritanism, of which it was the 
most radical expression. Tlie form of the Cimreli 
caused roiativeiy little discussion in the early 
years of the English Reformation, and, when dis- 
cussion arose, it was forced by practical rather 
than hy theoretical considerations. England pre- 
sented a most difficult problem at the beginning of 
the reign of Elizaheth’ A clergy and a popula- 
tion, a great proportion of whom, while eager to 
maintain Engtand for Englishmen, were averse to 
any considerable doctrinal changes, had accepted 
with outward conformity the restoration of a uni- 
form service in the English tongue, and admitted 
the royal supremacy over the Churcli. 

From a (Governmental point of view it was emmenbly wise to 
make the transition from Eoman Catholicism as easy as pos- 
sible, and to keep as many of the ancient clergy in office as 
would acquiesce in the new iustitutions, without inquiring too 
minutely into their spiritual fitness. From the religious stand- 
point, however, such a course was extremely distasteful, , 
cspeoially to those more earnest Protestants who, like many 
who had gone infso exile under Queen Mary, had drawn their 
ideals from Geneva, These men desired the abolition of such 
vestments and ceremonies as seemed to them oaloulatcd to 
preserve wimt deemed Boman superstitions. They wished 
to see an earnest, educated, preaching ministry established in 
every parish, and to institute a vigorous discipHne hy which 
the Ohurch could be purged from unworthy members. They 
were soon niok-named ^ Furitans.* Their attempts to effect these 
results, especially the modification o vestments and cere* 
montssj encountered the oplposition of Elizabeth and her 
spiritual agents, the bishops— an opposition ba^ed in iai^e 
measure on a desire to avoid controvert and Civil discord. 
But this opposition aroused further question^g, which ushered 
in a second stage of Puritanism. Mon, of whom Thomas Oart- 
wright (1685-lf03) was typical, hOM to ask whether a form of 
Church government that Cpposod reforms which seemed 
them so desirahlo was ,Diymeiy warranted. By 1569, Cart- 
Wright, who became that: year Lady Margaret professor of 
Diroiity in Cambridge, was- attacking the, oonsritution- cl the. 
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Ohurcb of England itself, and urging its further reformation 
along lines essentially borrowed from Presbyterianism _ as it 
had been developed under the influence of Calvin and his dis- 
ciples. This seemed to him and to his party the Scriptural model 
of what a Church should he. Cartwright held to the existence 
of a national Church. The disaffected Puritan was not to 
separate from it ; but to labour in it to introduce as much of 
what he believed to be Gospel order and discipline as he might, 
and to wait for the strong hand of civil authority to reform the 
often-altered Church of England into full confoimity to what 
he deemed the Divine pattern. To come out from it and to 
found different churches was no part of the duty of a Chris- 
tian. These views of Cartwright represented the opinions of 
the vast majority of Puritans down to the Great Bebellion. 

To the more radical thinkers of the time this con- 
dition of things seemed intolerable. They would 
come out from the Church and organize at once as 
they believed the Church should be organized. 
They were ‘Separatists/ Such was an obscure 
company of which Richard Fitz was pastor, which 
was arrested in Plumber’s Hall, London, 19th 
June 1567, and has often been called ‘the first 
Congregational Church/ But their CoiigTega- 
tionalism, thotigh evident, was not systematically 
developed. The first careful theoretic exponent 
of Congregationalism was Robert Browne (1650 ?- 
1633), whose life and doctrines are considered in 
art. Beownism. Whether through the influence 
of his books, or as an independent illustration of 
the same tendencies which led Browne to separa- 
tion, a similar movement soon showed itself in 
London, under the leadership of a radical Puritan 
clergyman, John Greenwood (?-1593), and a lawyer 
of ability, Henry Barrowe (1546 ?-1593), Arrested 
in 1687, they were yet able to write from their 
prison treatises of which Barrowe’s A Brief e Vis- 
coverie of the False Churchy 1590, is the most im- 
portant. Their sympathizers increased, however, 
and, in 1692, a Congregational Church was formed 
in London, or, if organized four or five years 
earlier, as is possible, was then more definitely 
estabiislied, with Francis Johnson (1502-1618) as 
its ‘ pastor ’ and Greenwood as its ‘ teacher/ This 
activity excited the authorities. On 6th April 
1593,^ Barrowe and Greenwood were hanged for 
denying the queen’s ecclesiastical supremacy, and 
the rest of the church was gi’adually driven into 
exile. It found a refuge in Amsterdam, where 
its experience proved stormy owing to exaggerated 
attempts to enforce discixfiine. 

The same causes which had resulted in the move- 
ments in which Browne and Barrowe were leaders 
induced a company of advanced Puritans in Gains- 
borough and the region about Scrooby to organize 
two Separatist churches, probably late in 1605 or 
early in 1606. Of that in Gainsborough, Bev, 
John Smyth {?-16i2} was the leader \ and in 
that meeting in the home of William Brewster 
(1660?-1644}, postmaster in Scrooby, Rev. Richard 
Clyfton, Rev. John Robinson (1576?~1625), and the 
youthful William Bradford (1690-1657), in addition 
to Brewster himself, were the most prominent. 
Compelled to leave England, both congregations 
found a refuge in Amsterdam, where Smyth and 
liis associates adopted Baptist principles. The 
Scrooby^ exiles, under the lead of Robinson, re- 
moved, in 1609, to Leyden ; but, being anxious to 
live on English soil, even across the Atlantic, a 
minority of the church, under the spiritual over- 
sight of ‘ruling elder’ William Brewster, made 
the voyage in tim Mayflower, and established the 
colony of Plymouth in Hew England in 1620. 
Meanwhile, in 1616, a Congregational church, 
which still exists, wms founded in the Southwark 
district of London by Rev. Henry Jacob (1563- 
1624), who had been a member of the Leyden 
congregation, 

It may be doubted, however, whether Congrega- 
tiojialism would have developed in power on either 
siAe of the Atlantic had it not been for the stimulus 
of the great Puritan struggle with Charles i. 


Puritan thought, despairing^ of securing the re- 
forms desired in England, inclined to seek the 
New World to which the Scrooby -Leyden Pilgrims 
had already shown tlie way. In 162H the advance- 
guard of Puritan emigration, under John Endicott, 
landed in Salem, Massachusetts. On 4th March 
1629 the royal charter creating the ‘ Governor and 
Company of Massachusetts Bay ’ was sealed. The 
same year the Salem colony was largely reinforced. 
In 1630 no fewer than 1000 i>crsons left old Eng- 
land for the new, and the emigration ran full tide 
till the advent of the Long Parliament in 1640 
changed the political situation in the homeland. 
To the Massachusetts colony of 1629, Connecticut 
was added in 1635-1636, and New Haven in 1638. 
These settlers were Puritans, not Separatists. 
They were, many of them, men of wealth and 
position, and they had among them a large pro- 
portion of well-educated, influential nunisters. 
Yet the remarkable fact is that, on their arrival 
in the new land, they organized their ecclesiastical 
institutions, beginning with the church in Salem 
in 1629, essentially on the niodel of Separatist 
Plymouth, The explanation is that the Scripture 
model of Church government seemed to them that 
wLich Separatism had already anticipated, and, 
under the freedom of the plastic conditions of new 
settlements, they created churches of practically 
the same type as the earlier Separatist congrega- 
tions, But, as has been indicated in the section 
on the relations of Congregationalism to the State, 
these New England churches became a real Estab- 
lishment, and enjoyed State support in a manner 
for which the earlier Separatism never had oppor- 
tunity, and which it repudiated in principle. The 
history of Congregationalism in 17bh-eent. New 
England was largely that of growth in numbers by 
reason of the slow increase of the population, of a 
declining religious enthusiasm, and of discussions 
arising from the development of polity. Education 
was fostered not only by lesser schools, but by the 
founding of Harvard College in 1636, and of Yale 
College in 1701. There was little doctrinal division, 
all the churches representing the current Puritan 
Calvinism, and there was remarkable uniformity 
j in organization, worship, and metliod. 

I Congregationalism made slow progress in Eng- 
I land from its permanent establishment in South- 
wark in 1616 to the meeting of the Long PaxHament 
in 1640. Its chief representatives found refuge in 
New England or in the Netherlands. But, with 
the outbreak of the struggle between King ami 
Parliament, and the return of a number of the 
exiles, it grew very rapidly. Though the West- 
minster Assembly, which began its sessions in 
1643, was overwhelmingly Presbyterian, it in- 
cluded five determined Congregationalists and 
several at least partial adherents. The desire 
of Cromwell and the army for a large tolera- 
tion was favourable to the spread of Congrega- 
tionalism. Congregationalists were appointed to 
many important ecclesiastical and educational posts 
under the Protectorate, and enjoyed the cordial 
favour of Cromwell The Savoy Synod, held in 
London in 1668, gathered the representatives of 
120 churches., Congregationalists sutFered with 
other Nonconformists from the repressive policy 
of the Restoration, but their elmrehes were not 
■ extinguished, and at the Revolution in 1089 the 
Toleration Act secured them legal standing, under 
rather onerous conditions, in common with other 
Dissenters. The enthusiasm of the epoch of the 
struggle between King and Parliament and of the 
Commonwealth was spent, and Congregationalism 
shared in the siuritual decline of the first half oC 
the 18tb century. It was touched, howevei’, but 
slightly by the Arian and Sociuian defection that 
made such inroads on contemporary English Pres- 
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byterianism. During the latter half of the 18th 
cent, it felt with increasing power the stimulus of 
the great Evangelical movement which the Wesleys 
and Whitefield had initiated, and experienced a 
profound spiritual re- a wakening which led to rapid 
growth. County Associations were generally estab- 
lislied between 1785 and 1810. The London Mis- 
sionary Society, nominally an undenominational 
organization for carrying the gospel to the heathen, 
but increasingly Congregational in constituency, 
came into being in 1795. ’I'he Home Missionary 
Society was organized in 1819, and the Colonial 
Missionary Society in 1836. The year 1832 saw 
the formation of the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales. The period from that time 
to the present has been one of healthful growth 
and spiritual fruitfulness. 

In Scotland, Congregationalism did not gain a 
permanent foothold till the last decade of the i8th 
cent., when it won its way as the supporter of a 
warm, evangelical type of piety and preaching. 
Its hold on the Scottish people has been relatively 
small, but it has proved a vigorous force in the 
religious life of the nation. 

The earlier part of the 18th cent, witnessed a 
decline in the spiritual vigour of Congi*egationaiism 
in America as in England. From this condition in 
America it was powerfully aroused by the * Great 
Awakening* in 1740-1742, through the preaching 
of George Whiteftcld, Jonathan Edwards, andotlier 
promoters of the revivals. The ‘ Awakening * led 
to division of sentiment, though not to actual 
s^aration, in the New England churches — the 
‘C5ld Lights’ opposing its methods, which the 
‘ New Lights ’ favoured. With Jonathan Edwards 
(1703-1758) a great theological development began, 
essentially Caivinistio in fundamentals, but with 
no little modification of historic Calvinism. This 
was continued by Joseph Bellamy (1719-1790), 
Samuel Hopkins (1721-1803), Jonathan Edwards 
the younger (1745-1801), Nathanael Emmons (1745- 
1840), Timothy Dwight (1752-1817), Nathaniel W. 
Taylor (1786-1858), and others, and produced the 
most distinctive school of theology that America 
has originated. In the Eevohitionary Wax the 
Congregational churches sympathized warmly with 
the colonial cause. The year 1792 saw the be- 
ginning of a great epoch of revivals, which con- 
tinued to recur at intervals till 1858. By 1800, 
Congregationalism, which had been practically 
coniined to New England, began to spread west- 
ward with the settlement of the country, and the 
process was initiated which has resulted in the 
establishment of nearly three-quarters of the 
present Congregational churches of the United 
States beyond New England borders. 

By 1815 a Unitarian movement, the roots of which 
ran back into the 18th cent, was felt especially in 
Massachusetts, and resulted in a separation, which 
still continues, from the main Congregational body. 
The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions was organized in 1810 to do the work 
indicated in its title. Home missionary work 
'was begun by State bodies, commencing^ with 
Connecticut in 1774, and resulted, in 1820, in the 
formation of a Home Missionary Society of national 
scope. The American Missionary Association, 
which has laboured chiefly among the Negroes 
and the Indians, came into being in 1846 ; and 
the Congregational Church Building Society dates 
from 1853. 

World- wide Congregationalism has expressed its 
fellowship in International Councils, of which 
previous mention has been made. 

Beliefs,— Congregationalism has been a system 
of Church polity rather than a peculiar form of 
faith. In its eariy history it stood, in common 
with Puritanism in general, on the basis of 


Calvinism. The Cambridge Synod in New Eng- 
land, in 1648, approved the doctrinal portions of 
the Westminster Confession j and the >Savoy Synod 
in London, ten years later, expressed a like con- 
currence, except for slight modifications. The 
‘New England Theology* of the 18th and 19th 
cents,, whatever its departures from earlier Cal- 
vinism, belonged to the Caivinistio school. It 
regarded itself as an improved or ‘consistent* 
Calvinism. The Declaration adopted by the 
Union of the Congregational Churches of England 
and Wales in 1833 is distinctly, though mildly, 
Caivinistio. The National Council of the Con- 
gregational Churches of the United States, held 
in Boston in 1865, was with dilflculty prevented 
from adopting a declaration that the faith of the 
Churches wnis ‘that which is commonly known 
among us as Calvinism.* Tiie Declaration was 
frustrated by the determined efforts of those who 
deprecated any party shibboleth. But the later 
years of the 19th cent, witnessed a rapid decline of 
interest in the older doctrinal discussions. The 
‘Declaration* adopted by the National Council 
at Oberlin, in 1871, was designed by its omissions 
to make the way easy for those of Arminian sym- 
pathies. The ‘ Creed,’ prepared in 1883 by a com- 
mission appointed by the National Council, main- 
tains the same neutrality betw^een Calvinism and 
Arminianism. It will be remembered that these 
various expressions of belief have the value only 
of testimonies, each local church being free to 
declare its faith in its own way. Since the last of 
them was set fortli, however, the Congregational 
churches, in common with Protestantism generally, 
liave been passing through a period of theological 
re-statement — the result of Biblical criticism, of 
the ivide prevalence of an evolutionary view of 
history, of the new emphasis on the Divine im- 
manence, and of a quickened conception of social 
service as a main aim of the Ohxistian life, whether 
of individuals or of Churches. No body of Chris- 
tians has on the whole been more willing to 
welcome these newer views than the Congroga- 
tionalists, but the degree in which they have been 
aecepteil varies widely in different cliurclies. It is 
nob sufficient, however, to disturb their sense of 
fellowship and of continuity with their historic 
past, or the broad fundamental outlines of their 
conception of the meaning of the Gospel. 

8. Worship, — ^The Congregational churches,^ at 
their origin, shared to tiie full the Puritan objec- 
tions to ceremonies and vestments which seemed 
to savour of Bomanisin, and, like the more radical 
Puritans in general, they rejected fixed forms of 
prayer. They long confined the hymns of their 
services to rhymed portions of Scripture. It was 
not till the first half of the iSbli cent., through the 
influence of the English Congregational hymn- 
writer, Eev. Isaac Watts (1674-1748), that this 
prejudice against hymns ‘of human coi^osition* 
gradually broke down. The typical Ooxigrega- 
tional service of the 17th cent, began with a prayer 
in words of the minister’s own choosing, followed 
by the reading of Beripture, generally with com- 
ments verse by verse, then the singing of a psalm, 
the sermon, a second free prayei% a second psalm, 
and the benediction. This order was slightly 
modified, very possibly through the influence of 
the Westminker Directory, so that the sequence 
became commonly a brief prayer of invocation, 
reading of the Scriptures, usually- without com- 
ment, singing, a ‘ long prayer,* the sermon, prayer, 
singing, and the benediction. This remained the 
almost universal order till within half a century, 
and still constitutes an ajmroximate outline of 
Congregational worship. The last few decades 
have witnessed a large use of responsive readings, 
anthems, and other efforts at the ‘ enrichment * of 
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service, and the individixal freedom of each con- 
gregation malces possible a considerable variety of 
usage. Opposition to some use of fixed fornis of 
prayer is waningj but Congregational AYovsliip is 
still non-liturgicfd in its fundamental cbaracler. 
The Lord’s Supper has been observed since the 
early days of Congregationalism at intervals of a 
month or two months. Tili near the close of the 
18th cent. Congregational worship involved two 
services, such liave been described, each Sunday, 
and in large towns a mid-week lecture,’ which 
was really another sermon. About the end of 
the J 8 th cent, the ‘prayer-meeting’ was generally 
introduced for the cultivation of the Christian life 
— by prayer, Scripture exposition, singing, and 
informal addresses, under the presidency of the 
pastor, bxit with free participation by the laity. 
It has been ever .since a feature of congregational 
worship, but its successful maintenance, save in 
times of unusual religious interest, is generally 
regarded as one of the mo,st difficult of pastoral 
problems. 

9 . Characteristics, — Congregationalism has al- 
ways favoured education, both in the pulpit and 
in the pew. In England many ‘ academies ’ were 
founded after the Toleration Act and throughout 
the 18th century. A number of these have become 
flourishing ‘colleges,’ their aim being to train a 
learned ministry and to provide the higher educa- 
tion for laymen which ecclesiastical tests, now 
abrogated, then made unattainable in the Univer- 
sities. In the United S bates the Congregationalists 
have been foremost among religious bodies in plant- 
ing colleges and fostering schools. The Congrega- 
tional spirit has not been sectarian, however, and 
these institutions have been freely opened, and 
have not been used as a means of denominational 
propaganda, 

Congregationalists have been greatly interested 
in home and foreign missions. The efibrts of the 
Rev. John Eliot (1604-1090), begun in 1646, for 
the conversion of the Massachusetts Indians, led 
to the incorporation ])y the Long Parliament, in 
1649, of the first English Foreign Missionary 
Society, the ‘President and Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel in New England,’ The 
establishment of the London Missionary Society 
in 1795 and of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions in 1810 has already 
been noted. 

The flexibility of Congregationalism has made 
it easy to try experiments in methods of Chris- 
tian work, and these churches, as a whole, have 
aKvays been ready to welcome novel activities 
which seemed to promise greater usefulness in 
Christian service, 

10 . Problems, — T he problems of Congregational- 
ism are those of democracy generally. That which 
is most pressing is how to secure efficiency without 
sacriflcing democratic liberty. Congregationalism 
has proved itself admirably adapted to rural con- 
ditions among a homogeneous poptdation of intelli- 
gence. It has been less successful in cities where 
contrasts in wealth and education are extreme. 

. Each" ehui’ch being a self-governing, democratic 
community, there is always danger that those con- 

S tions in the more needy parts of a city will be 
y weak in resources both of money and of men 
of ability. Congregationalism endeavours, with 
partial success, to counteract thi.s tendency by 
Home Missionary aid and superintendence. There 
is also the peril, in city communities, xvhcre con- 
gregations arc gathered largely by elective affinity, 
that a church may become essentially a religious 
club. As in ah democratic bodies, union for 
strategic advance is often accomplished at the 
cost of undue cflbrt, or is not achieved at all. In 
order to make itself more efficient in these re- 


spects, witbont forfeiting the essential autonoiny 
of the local churelp Congregationalism, both in 
Great Britain and in America, is at pre.sent dis- 
playing a centralizing tendency. The advisory 
powers of Associations are being extended and 
increased, and a system of siiperintendency, by 
committees or individxials, witliout judicial or 
mandatory powero, but witli large advisory influ- 
ence, is in process of development. The xvatcdi- 
word of this movement, now felt on both sides 
of the Atlantic, is ‘a more ellicient Congrega- 
tionalism.’ 

II. Statistics. — In the statistics of Congrega- 
tionalism only those who have hectuno chixiyb' 
memhei's by a profession of personfil Christian 
experience are included. The figures, it is usxially 
thought, must be multiplied five-fold to represent 
the total number of adherents. 

In the following table only church -members are 
included : 


Countries, 

Churches, 

Ohapeh, 

and 

Stations. 

Church 

Members. 

Sunday- 

School 

Scholars. 

England and Wales . 

4,0f.2 

4.59,147 

075,785 

Scotland 

211 

35,020 

84,621 

Ireland . . , 

40 

2,202 

4,021 

Channel Islands . 

12 

333 

444 

Canada— • 

Nova Scotia . 

2i 

831 

733 

New Brunswick 

S 

277 

73 

Ontario . 

88 

5,533 

4,574 

Quebec . 

50 

3,725 

2,059 

Newfoundland , 

13 

324 

308 

British Guiana . 

53 

5,140 

4,00.3 

New South Wales 

82 

4,950 

8,443 

Queensland . 

60 

2,227 

4,594 

South Australia . 

03 

3,388 

o,on 

Victoria 

87 

4;219 

7,448 

Western Australia 

4.S 

1,180 

2,281 

New Zealand 

36 

2,241 

2,03.3 

Tasuutnia . 

49 

902 

1,S07 

7,088 

vSout.li Africa 

338 

17,505 I 
2,400 

American Zulu Mission 

40 

2,225 

Natal .... 

47 

603 

008 

Sierra Leone 

1 

500 

250 

Jamaica 

45 

8,422 

1,670 

China .... 

3 

527 

425 

India .... 

16 

508 

418 

Japan .... 

94 


10,0*44 

Syria . 

n 

S3 


United States 

5,991 

730,718 

090,367 

Independent and Mis- 
sion Sunday Schools 


49,776 

American Foreign Slis- 
sionary Churches . 

664 

73,071 

73,08.5 


’ 12,703 

1,876,424 

1,005,417 


LiTKiiA'nTKB.-~The literature of OonjfregationaliHm is enor- 
mous, Imt a substantially complete bibliography to 1870, em- 
bracing 7250 titles, may be found in H. M. Dexter, tVifm 
Gongregationalism of tho last Three Btmdred Tears m mm 
in its Ititeraiure, New York, 18S0. The following vvorks will 
be found of special value 

(1) jPCjtirr,— Robert Browne, A Moolce vfliieli slmveXh the 
lAfe and Planners of all trm VhHstiamj Middelburg, 1682 ; 
Henry Barrowe, A Briefe BUeovefk of the False 
Dort, 1590 ; John Robinson, various treatises between 1610 and 
1625, collected in R, Ashton s Works of John MoHnsm,%mdQn, 
1851 j Richard Mather, Church-Gover^mmit md Churek-Cove* 
nant BiHeimed, I^ondon, 1648 j John Cotton, The Kepes of. the 
Kingdom of Bmnnt London. 1644 ; Thomas Hooker, Bureep 
of the Bumm of OhurchBisaipUn^ London, 1648 j A Piatforjn 
of Ohureh XHsoipUm^ etc. (The ‘Gambridge PJatfonn*), Oain« 
bridge, Mass. 1649, and fcwenty-Jive later editions A Beelara- 
Uon of the XMth md Order otmed andpractised in the Congrm, 
Chu7*ekeB in K^iglmd CThe ‘Savoy Declaration ‘), London, 1668, 
and eleven later editions ; Meads of Agnemnt Assmud to by 
the (Tnited ^Hnistefs in md about London^ London, 101, and 
many la^er editions j A Confession of FaiiAi etc. ‘Say- 
bi-ook Platform ‘), New Xfondon, Oorm. 1710, and irix later 
editions; John Wise, A Yindiedtim of the Cmemmmt of 
Mew KngUnd Churches, Boston, 1717 ; Cotton Mather, Mam 
DiscipUnae, Boston, 1726 ; Thomas C» Upham, Malio Bisoi^ 
plinae, Portland, Maine, 1829 ; Woodbury Davis, Congrm, 
Polity, mages, md Law, Boston, 1886 ; H. M. Desster, Oofh 
ffregaUonahsm: What it is; Whence tt is; Mow it 
Boston, 1865, also' A Mm&ooXs of ChmgrsgdHomlim, Boston, 
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1890, and Th<> Cmtncil Manual for a Conijrog, Cliurcht Boston, 
1896; Edg-ar L. Heermance, Dinnorraey in the Cfmrch, 
Boston, lOOG. The more important documents relating to 
Congregational polity have lieeri collected and annotated by 
WilUston Walker, The Creeds and Platfoi'ms of Congrega- 
tionalism y New York, 1S03. 

(2) /iJ.S7’0«F.-— Champlin Burragro, The True Story of iioheri 
Broumey Oxford, 1 DOG ; F. J. Powicke, Henry Barrow yhomXony 
1900; O. S. Davis, John Rohimony Boston, 1903; William 
Bradford, Hist, of Plymouth Planiaiiany Boston, 1856; John 
Brown, The Pilgrim FatherSy London, 1S95 ; E. Arber, The 
Story of the Pilgrim FatherSy London, 1807 ; John A. Goodwin, 
The Pilgrim RepuhliCy Boston, 1S8S ; Cotton Msithety Magnaha 
Ohristi Atneriewnat London, 1702; Benjamin Hanbury, Uis- 
torical Memorials relating to the Indepeiuleiits, London, 1839- 
44 *, William B. Sprague, Annals of the Americaii Pulpdy 
New York, 1857 ; George Punchard, Hist, of Congregational- 
ismy Boston, 1SG5-81; John Waddington, Congreg. Hist.y 
London, 1869-78 ; H. M. Dexter, The Congregationalism of the 
last Three Hundred Years as seen in its Literature, New York, 
ISSO ; Williston Walker, Hist, of the Congreg. Churches in the 
United States, New York, 1894 ; Albert E. Dunning, Con- 
gregatioiialists in America, New York, 1894 ; George Leon 
Walker, Some Aspects of the Religious! Life of New England, 
Boston, 1897 ; James Ross, A Hist, of Congreg. Independency 
in Scotland, Glasgow, 1900 ; WilUston Walker, Teii New 
England Leaders, Boston, 1901; R. W. Dale, Hist, of Eng. 
Congregationalism, London, 1907. An official Congregational 
Year-Book is issued annually by both the British and the 
American bodies. WiLLLSTON WALKER. 


CONNEXIONALISM.-^Tliere are many sys- 
tems of Church organization in which itinerant 
evangelists link together scattered congregations, 
and maintain a strong corporate feeling by regular 
meetings among themselves, when they as a body 
arrange the spliere of work for each, and often 
exercise other functions of government. Such 
systems are usually styled ‘ Connexional/ and 
although that name is also employed more loosely, 
it is such systems that are here compared with one 
another. They flourish udiere a democracy, or an 
olmarchy, is inspired with a zeal for propaganda, 
and especially whore a revival is prompted and 
supported by Bible study. 

Connexional elements may be traced even in 
the Apostolic era, when the Apostles allotted 
among themselves their fields of labour, and when 
Bt. Paul and his comrades travelled widely, and 
kept in touch with the churches they founded, 
both by visits and by letters, and by delegates to 
supervise, such as Timothy, and Tyehicus, and 
Titus. But the Greek churches brought over the 
Greek love of independence, and the Third Epistle 
of John shows at the close of the Apostolic age a 
local minister revolting against the mere presence 
of any visiting missionary. This tendency was 
reinforced by a Jealousy between the officers of 
business, appointed primarily to ‘serve tables,’ 
and the gifted brethren, including those who w^ere 
set apart to give themselves to the ministry of the 
word. The local a<lministrators steadily gained 
in esteem at the expcii.s 0 of the travelling evan- 
gelists, and, when the Montanist movement failed, 
the reaction within tlie Catholic Church practically 
ended the career of the evangelists. They survived 
only on the frontiers of Christendom, and we shall 
see that connexionalism flourishes best in ^ the 
mission stage of a church, and in communities 
which emphasize evangelism. 

' While a bureaucracy of ehitrcli oflieials developed, 
on lines suggested by the Eoman civil service, there 
was no room for connexionalism in this diocesan 
system. But among the laity there arose a new 
plan of organization, whereby those who were in 
tiiorough earnest about their Christian life put 
themselves under severe discipline as monks. Basil 
for the East, and Benedict for the West, produced 
bodies of rules to order the community life, and 
these were widely adopted. But neither the one 
nor the other contemplated evangelism as a leading 
feature ; salvation {>f self rather than salvation of 
others was the chief aim. Although the Iro- 
Bcottish monks had a loftier conception, yet they 


conspicuously lacked the faculty of organization, 
and their foundations reniainell isolated. Two 
races have displayed a genius for method and 
order — the Eoman and the English,— -and certain 
developments of the Benedictine scheme due to 
tliese nations .show signs of connexionalism. 

Thus Stephen Harding in 1119 inspired the 
Cistercian method, wdierehy the religious belonged 
to an Order rather than to a single "House, Year 
by year tlie Abbots of the Houses met in con- 
sultation, and in theory not only the luimbler 
members, but the Abbots themselves, could be 
transferred from convent to convent. Since, 
however, no systematic plan of rotation was 
adopted, or even any rule that rotation should 
take place, there was in practice much inertia. 
And as the aims of the Order did not exalt evan- 
gelism, there wa.s no special motive for circulation. 

A century later the English Benedictines moved 
in the same direction, but the Italians evolved 
farthest, producing the Silvestrine, the Celestine, 
and the Oiivetan organizations. Instead of officers 
being appointed for life, they had fixed terms of 
duty;^ a General Chapter chose a nominating 
committee which selected them. This line of 
evolution culminated in 1432, with the approval 
of the Cassinese constitution. Details of these 
schemes are given by Abbot Gasquet in his 
Introduction to Montalembert’s Monies of the 
West (Eng. ir. 1861-79). 

It might have been expected that the friars 
would show more originality, that tlieir ideal of 
brotherhood would express itself in a democratic 
rule, and that their ideal of service would impel 
them to steady organized work for others. But 
the movement was soon captured by the Boman 
Cuiia, and the time-honoured diocesan pattern 
was adopted, with the slight changes needed for 
definitely local groups of professed Christians 
instead of areas within which a professed clergy 
ministered to a population nominally Christian. 
Thus friaries were grouped into congregations 
under a provincial, and all were ruled by a 
minister-general. The Koman monarchical ideal 
prevailed in the j)laii of government. 

But a similar movement, originated by Peter 
Waldo of Lyons, being discountenanced by the 
authorities, was free to elaborate its own machinery 
(Newman, Manual of Church History, i. 671-8). 
In 1218 a conference was held at Bergamo, when, 
amongst other matters, the polity came up for 
discussion. An annual meeting was held, usually 
in Lombardy, when probationers were admitted to 
membership after long training and testing. They 
made promises of celibacy, poverty, and readiness 
to evangelize, quite on the Eranciscan model. But, 
once the initiate was admitted, he found himself 
a member of a governing corporation, which not 
onlj^ recruited itself and saw to the purity of the 
whole body, hut also required reports from every 
part of the field, and administered the funds of 
the community, gathered during the year. The 
Lombards, ^ intleea, with the Italian, instineb> 
decidedly preferred a single head, chosen for life j: 
and they favoured a general life tenure of ali'^ 
offices. The Germans, again, upheld the, plan of 
Waldo, that all oHfices should, be terminahle, and 
that there should be no single head, -but several 
rectors. In this matter the two parties apparently 
agreed to difier, maintaining tlieir own customs 
and recognizing the legitimacy of each others’ 
officers. But ihe unique featm*e is that the annual 
meeting had full powers, and actually exercised 
them in tlie appointment of all officers, in allotting 
to each member his work, and in determining its 
nature and sphere. To some extent this schejue 
infiueneed riie Bohemian Bretliren and the 
Moravian Anabaptists, though - these bodies 
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adopted the Italian plan of a single head holding 
office for life. 

In 1527 an important conference was field at Augs- 
burg, when delegates from the 'Brethren ’ organized 
on new linos (Lindsay, Hist, of Ueformation^ 
Edinb. 1907, ii. 435). All the officers of all the 
congregations within a con\^enient district chose a 
committee of themselves to act for the group, and 
the committee chose a president. The districts 
associated on the same principle, and thus a 
pyramid of committees was erected. To these 
people, popularly known as 'Anabaptists,’ is 
therefore due not only the machinery of a single 
congpgation, which was presently taken over by 
Calvin in Ms Institution and put in practice at 
Geneva, but also the macliinery for an alliance of 
congregations, adopted in France during 1559, and 
in Scotland next year, and so well known as the 
Presbyterian scheme. But the 'Brethren’ had 
one feature which was dropped by the French, the 
Scots, and the Dutch — an order of evangelists 
•whose business it was to travel and propagate the 
faith. It is not quite clear how these were 
appointed, or how their routes were determined— 
if, indeed, appointment and travelling were not 
spontaneous rather than systematic. And, although 
several conferences were held, the persecutions of 
the next few years were enough to disorganize any 
machinery. 

A year after the fall of Miinster, an important 
meeting was held a few miles away at Bookholt, 
when the Anabaptists of Lower Germany and 
England re-organized and adopted the connexional 
plan (Barclay, Inner Life of the Beligiotis Societies 
of the Gommonwealthn 88). Each congregation sent 
delegates to an annual meeting, which stationed 
the ministers and arranged for the support of 
those who itinerated, besides aiding poor congre- 
gations and members. Tiiis system was developed 
in the Netherlands and up the Khlne, and, though 
many divisions occurred,— into Mennonites, Water- 
landers, Doopsgezinden, Flemings, Old Flemings, 
Frisians, etc.,— yet each body held to the con- 
nexional type. As most of these Connexions held 
the doctrine of passive resistance, and objected 
to bearing arms or taking oaths, they found 
their position extremely awkward dui'ing the 
Napoleonic era ; and the renewed conscriptions of 
the last forty years have caused their practical 
disappearance from Europe, and their emigration 
to America (Barclay, op. cit. 243). In the New 
World may still be found the remnants of these 
ancient bodies, and of kindred organizations like 
the Bchwenkfeldians, true to the connexional type 
in that the annual meeting governs j but, as the 
numbers have greatly diminished, the vote is 
exercised not by officers alone, but by all male 
members, 

Becnrring to the Beformation period, we find 
forty churches in Lombardy and Switzerland acting 
together? and a special convention wms held at 
Veniceml550 (Newman, Hist ofAntIFeMcmtism. 
Fhilad. 1896, pp, 327-9). The Waldensian plan 
so well know m the vicinh^ had been adopted in 
general outline, and the government lay in the 
itinerant preachers, who associated 
With themselves candidates under training, and 
not only visited all the congregations, but also 
ordained the local^ lainisters, The. 9 o churches 
mostly adopted anti-Trinitarian views, and wore 
persocuted till they left the district ? but many 
members went to Moravia and Poland, where theV 
s|iread their tenets, so that the ' Socinians * wWo 
indebted to them for hints on ecclesiastical polity 
as well as on doctrine. 

The Beformed Churches took over from the 
Anabaptists the general scheme of organization, 
and especially the principle that, whether in a 


single congregation or in a court suj)ervising 
several congregations, the power was vested 
entirely in the officers. Ordinary members iniglit 
have a voice and vote in electing an elder, but his 
ordination rested with the existing elders, who 
thus tended to become a self-perpetuating caste. 
Billing elders were usually local, but preaching 
elders or ministers were liable to move ; in Germany 
and Scotland the authority of the State Avas inter- 
posed in various matters, extending occasionally to 
the location of a minister, and thus the autonomy 
of the Churches was crippled. Owing partly to 
the high educational qualifications of the Beformed 
ministry, and partly to general inertia, long tenure 
of a pastorate became customary, and tlms one 
frequent feature of a Connexion was obstnired. 
But in theory the whole spiritual government of 
a Presbyterian church resides with the ordained 
nienibers, and they have at least a veto on any 
increase of their number, or on the translation of 
any minister? nor is his personal preference a 
decisive factor any more than the wish of a single 
congregation. While these theories are still up- 
held, the connexional element is not extruded, 
however little certain j)owers may be actually 
exercised. Yet there has been much specialization, 
so that ruling elders hardly rank themselves with 
ministers on the ground of their common ordina- 
tion ? and their interests are so local that they 
hardly consider themselves a class apart from their 
fellow-members, with a corporate life of their own ; 
still less do the officers as such pursue systematic- 
ally a policy of extension, a policy which seems 
closely linked with the vigour of connexionalism. 

In England, voluntary sects were unable to 
organize till the general relaxation of government 
in 1640. Then the General Baptist.s, who for 
thirty years had been in close contact with the 
Waterlanders of Amsterdam, entered on a vigorous 
campaign of evangelism. As church l‘s were gathered 
in clifierent parts of the country, they were kept in 
touch, and the earliest minutes that survive testify 
to some plan of organization. Thus, thirty con- 
gregations in and near Leicestershire and Lincoln- 
shire sent delegates to a conference in 1651, -whieli 
stated the faith and order which they held in 
common: in concise terms they set iorth that 
gifted men are set apart for preaching, and are 
maintained by voluntary gifts. Five years later a 
' General Assembly ’ was held in London, attended 
by delegates from Surrey, Kent, Sussex, Bucks, 
Northants, and other parts. The constitution of 
the Assembly is not stated, but the minutes show 
two classes of superior officers : Elders are explicitly 
i said to be local, bound to serve their own congre- 
gations for life, and having no status in other 
congregations ? Messengers exercise a general 
superintendence over whole districts, but are 
forbidden to choose other Messengers wiiliout the 
unanimous consent of the Clmrclies. The minute.s 
are signed by ten Messengers and eight Elders 
(Brit. Museum, Adel 36709). 

In 1678, Thomas Grantham published a folio on 
primitive Christianity, and, when expatiating on 
the officers of the Chiistian Church, lie put in the 
forefront the Messengers or Apostles, whose per- 
manent functions were to succeed the original 
Apostles 'as Travelling Ministers, to plant 
churches, and to settle those in order who are 
as Sheep without a Shcplierd.’ Those, like the 
Bishops (or Elders) and Deacons, w^ere to be cloclod 
by the free choice of the lirothorhood and then 
ordained? and it is expressly laid down that the 
po^ver of ordination is nut limited to those who 
■were already ordained, but is shared by Ml who 
have received the gifts of God’s Holy Spirit. 
Then, in discussing Genei^al ' Assemblies, wdiioh 
were proved to be Scriptural, and were therefore 
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held regularly by the Cleneral BaiJtists, not only 
the Messengers and Elders who signed were 
admitted to the meetings, but also any gifted 
brethren who chose to attend. The office of 
Messenger was evidently regarded askance by 
some. ^ Ho, from tlie analogy of Timothy and 
Titus, it was claimed by Grantham that, while 
they had a larger circuit, had business in many 
Ijlaces, and so were greater servants than tlie 
fixed ministers, yet tliey had no jurisdiction over 
other bishops (Grantham, A?ieie?ii Christian Be- 
ligion, 186). Then, in a special treatise, Grantham 
showed that the actual practice of the Brethren 
was to *send forth Men to act Authoritatively, 
both in preaching to the World, and setting tilings 
in or<lor to remote Congregations, to exercise 
Discipline by Excommunication of Oflenders and 
remitting the Penitent * by ordaining them Elders, 
and dispensing to them the Holy Mysteries or 
Ordinances’ {op, cit. 160). 

Grantham wrote on his own authority only, but 
probably expressed the feeling of the Pen districts 
—Lincoln, Hunts, and Cambridge. In the same 
year a meeting of the General Baptists, near Bucks 
and Oxon, adopted a Confession, drawn up by 
Monk, another messenger, in which Article xxxix. 
is very explicit : 

‘General Oounolls/or assemblies, consisting^ of bishops, 
elders, and brethren, of the several Ghurches of Christ, and 
being: legally convened, and met together ont of all the 
churches, and the churches appearing there by their repre- 
sentativea, make but one Church, and have lawful right and 
suiffrage in this general meeting or assembly, to act in the 
name of Christ, it being of Divine authority, and is the best 
means under heaven to preserve unity, to prevent heresy, and 
superintendency among or in any congregfition whatsoever 
within its own limits or jurisdiction,’ etc. 

In a long article, xxxL, ‘ Gf Officers in the Church 
of Christ,’ we see a slight difference of opinion 
as to the power of ordination : 

The bishop or messenger is to ‘be chosen thereunto by the 
common suffrage of the Church, and solemnly set apart by 
fasting or prayer, with imposition of hands, by the bishops 
of the same function, ordinarily ; and those bishops, so ordained, 
have the government of those churches that had suffrage in 
their election, and no other ordinarily ; as also to preach the 
word or gospel to the world, or unbelievers. And the particular 
pastor, or elder, in like manner is to be chosen by the 
common suffrage of the particular congregation, and ordained 
by the bishop or messenger God hath placed in the church he 
hath chai’ge of/ etc. (Ilanserd Knollys Society, ConfesUmis of 
Faith, 1C9,1C0). 

When after 1689 the organization comes into 
full light, and its records become continuous, 
we find not only this order of Messengers fully 
rooted in the esteem of the Connexion, but 
numerous Associations established, each of which 
was supposed to have one Messenger at least, 
while all sent representatives to the General 
Assembly. As everytiiing depended on voluntary 
consent, the clioice of a new Messenger was a 
matter of careful negotiation between the Assembly 
and the Association concerned, usually extending 
over more than a year, and generally the consent 
was souglit of the ehureh where he was a member. 
Ordination was by authority of the Assembly, 
or of the Association concerned, and was usually 
performed by the existing Messengers. In practice 
the office wnis maintained by voluntary subscrip- 
tion,*' which, however, was not large enough to 
free the officer from the necessity of supporting 
Mmsolf, often by manual labour. The Messenger 
usually resided fox life within his district, and 
visited all the churches there freely* The order 
was considered superior to the Eldership, both 
inioiity and presidency being conceded. But 
there are no signs that the Messengers ever met 
together apart from the Elders of local churches, 
or that they acted as a corporate body. The Elders 
were so far from any system of itinerancy, tliat 
in 1696 it was resolved that no ^ Elder might - 
leave his own people and be established as Elder 
over another people in another place (T. Goadhy, 


By-paths of Baptist History, London, 1871, p. 244). 
The funds of the Connexion were vested in lay 
trustees, on trusts so loosely expressed that the 
Messengers never tried to assert any legal claim 
to them. (The Minutes of Assembly are published 
by the Baptist Historical Society.) 

As the Connexion lost vitality during the 18tli 
cent., whole Associations ceased to meet, and 
therefore their Messengers died out, while the 
local churches, in many cases, asserted their inde- 
pendence. Then the foundation of the New Con- 
nexion of General Baptists effectually stopped the 
revival of the Old Connexion, and attracted some 
of its component parts. Yet, even at the present 
day, there are about a score of churches, unobtru- 
sively pursuing their way, with their Messengers, 
keeping up their General Assembly, and showung 
still this primitive connexional system, though com- 
pletely devoid of that which inspires it, the spirit 
of propagandism. 

In the 17th cent, this organization had been 
copied and developed by the Society of Friends, 
who were also in direct contact with the Dutch 
Mennonite Connexion (Barclay, op, cit, 342). 
While a group of local Friends formed a church 
for local purposes, the provision of evangelists was 
clearly beyond the power of such a group. At 
first George Fox organized, then associations of 
local churches recognized, ministers and certified 
them as fit to travel ; these then shared his re- 
sponsibility, both gathering converts and organ- 
izing them into churches, even appointing the 
first Elders {ih, 388). By^ 1661 a regular Yearly 
Meeting was established in London for the whole 
Society {ih, 392). As custom became settled, it 
'was agreed that the Travelling Minister.? were ex 
officio members of this Yearly Meeting, and Fox 
even applied to them the term ‘Apostles,’ wdiich 
the General Baptists also bad borro%ved from 
Scripture. The other members were to be chosen 
by the quarterly meetings out of the local Elders, 
but these did not always sit with the ‘Public 
Labourers’ {ih, 404). These Travelling Ministers 
retained for themselves tlie right to organize and 
control their own work of evangelization, which 
fell entirely into their hands wlien Fox passed 
away. They met regularly on Monday and 
Sunday to arrange wnere they would preach *, 
they discussed openings for new work, and the 
character of thovse who wished to be recognized as 
ministers, and they kept a roll of their own mem- 
bership {ih, 381). 

The fervour of the age died down, and propa- 
gandism became of less importance, so that the 
Travelling Ministers lost their xire-eminence. In 
1735 the Yearly Meeting forbade their meet- 
ing to control its own membership, and within 
twenty years they -v^ere brought under the direc- 
tion of Mixed Meetings, in winch the dominant 
element was a new kind of Eider, whose main 
business was to administer, not' to preach. Thus, 
with the cessation of evangelizing came the trans- 
formation from the connexional type in the Society. 
The pyramidal series of courts remains, but the 
Travelling Ministers now form a very small element 
in them, and in the Society. 

The general decay of the 18th cent, was met 
by the vigorous evangelism of Whitefield and 
Wesley j and, as crystallization took place, it 
was on the connexional system. In > 1744 six 
clergymen and five lay preachers met, and traced 
the foundations of the Methodist polity; forty 
years later, “Wesley enrolled a deed in Chancery 
which settled the government of the Connexion, 
while in the same year a Conference at Baltimore 
organized the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
America. The United Empire Loyalists laid the 
foundation of Methodism in Canada, while from 
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England other Methodists spread througliont the 
British dominions. Questions of Church polity, 
however, have been fiercely debated, and have led 
to many secessions in both England and America, 
which liave only partially been oflset by re- 
unions ; the very principle of these secessions calls 
in question iho connexional scheme. As Wesley 
organized it, the body with supreme authority- 
in spiritual matters was a Conference of a hundred 
ministers. These, however, he desired to act in 
liarmony with the whole number of mutually re- 
cognized ministers, and his wishes have invariably 
been respected. Tims all ^questions of doctrine, of 
discipline, and of ministerial standing and employ- 
ment, are settled by the ministers in full conclave. 
It was against tire exclusion of other members 
that revolts chiefly occurred, and tlie resulting 
bodies, such as the Primitive Methodists and the 
United Methodists, temper their Conferences with 
laymen in at least an equal proportion. Even 
the Wesleyan Methodists now have a Representa- 
tive Conference, with equal numbers of ministers 
and laymen meeting first and dealing with all 
matters of policy and flnance. But here it is to be 
noted that the trust deeds on which chapel pro- 
perty is held ensure that the enjoyment is secured 
to the ministers stationed by the Pastoral Con- 
ference. The Methodist Episcopal Churches have 
moved on similar lines ; but here the bishops 
retain their exclusive po-vvers, and when met as 
a body they define the duties of each member. 
While an increasing deference is paid to local 
wishes, the supreme authority technically resides 
in the Conference, and in iJngland at least the 
Conferences regularly exercise their powers. The 
itinerant system is being encroached upon by 
the claims of central offices or by the new system 
of Central Missions, in which continuity of service 
is regarded as important. Wesley’-’s three year 
rule is also being relaxed, both in the parent body 
by ingenious constructions of the Deed Poll, and 
in the ofl'shoots by open legislation. 

The title of ‘ Connexion ’ was adopted by other 
1)odies, such as the Calvinistic Methodists of Wales, 
the Countess of Huntingdon's chaplains, and the 
Hew Connexion of General Baptists. Historically 
these originated almost independently of one an- 
other and of other bodies, and in their gradual 
organization they have profited by the experi- 
ence of Methodists and Presbyterians, besides 
steadily rejecting the central feature of the ever- 
present Episcopal system j tlms they have given 
new extensions to the term * Connexion.^ 

The Leicester preachers, who formed the nucleus 
of the New Connexion of General Baptists, had 
retained all power to themselves at first, and so 
had the Yorkshire preachers who joined with them j 
but soon the local officers were associated, and, 
when negotiations were undertaken with the Lin- 
colnshire churches of the Old Connexion, they 
explicitly repudiated the office of Messenger as 
not of Divine institution, although they were ready 
to discuss its expediency. The first rules were 
drafted by ministers alone, who advised that the 
Association should be open only to ministers and 
elders^ but the separate churches made steady 
efforts to' secure local control by the whole body 
of local members. Thus in IS17 their historian 
summed up to the effbet that they were in their 
discipline strictly congregational, that each society 
allowed no foreign control even from its own 
Conferences or Association, and that the rights of 
chiatoh memhers were sacred gainst the eneroaph- 
meiits of their o^m officers {A. Taylor, IlUl of Eng. 
Qen. Baptuts, Lond, 1818, ii. 468), In that year 
also theuasis of representation in the Association 
was settled on suchderms that the pastors were far 
outnumbered by the lay delegates. Twenty years 


later a new constitution was drafted, but was 
carefully emended, to ensure the independence 
of the chiirclies ; and the united action was reduced 
to the consideration of cases referred spontane- 
ously by Conferences, churches, or individuals, 
to the management of the academy and of some 
publications, to the conduct of home and foreign 
missions (J. H. Wood, HiH. of the Baptist.^ ^ Loml. 
1847, p. 278). Even as reganls the ministry, the 
advisory committee to report on applicants had 
equal numbers of laymen and ministers, while the 
ministers had no joint function peculiar to them- 
selves. When we note, also, the disappearance 
of any itinerant system, it will appear that the 
mere name of Connexion survived the reality in 
this case j and since 1891, in order to establish 
more intimate relations with Baptiste of another 
school, the meetings of the Association have been 
reduced to a mere formal gathering. ^ 

Similarly, the Countess of Huntingdon’s Con- 
nexion has long ceased to show any connexional 
vitality, and the methods of its cli arches and 
ministers approximate to the Gongregationalists. 
In the Principality, however, the Calvinistic 
Methodists have moved the other way, as^ is 
sho;\vn in their adoi>tion of the title ‘ Presbyterian 
Church of Wales ’ ; yet, while the ministers are 
ordained only with the approval of an Association, 
and have part of their time claimed by the whole 
body rather than by the local congregation, there 
is a* feature of Connexionalism still discernible. 

Many mission fields present good examples of 
connexional principles. Often tlie whole body of 
foreign workers are associated into a Synod or 
Conference, which reviews the progress of the 
band, decides on plans, and allots the individual 
members to their departments. Rarely, indeed, 
do the native converts have any voice at all in 
such a meeting, though a native minister may 
have a .seat in Conference as a worker. Bonie- 
times the decisions of tiie Conference are subject 
to review by a committee chosen by the subscribers 
who defray the expenses, and by this feature a 
special complication is introduced into the con- 
nexional machinery. This power of the purse is 
one of the most important factors in the modifica- 
tion of Connexionalism. Not only may a committee 
sitting in Britain tend to regard the workers 
abroad rather in the ligiit of civil servants,^ to 
be moved about at the will of an ecclesiastical 
Foreign Office ; but also in lioxne affairs a rich 
Methodist circuit often appears to obtain tlie 
particular ministers it %vishes, even against the 
apparent good of the whole Conne.xion. Yet this 
same power of the purse can manifestly be used to 
stereotype connexional methods in the drawing 
up of trust deeds, so that all ecclesiastical property, 
buildings and endowments alike, can be placed 
under the control of the Conference of workers, 
and not of local supporters. 

Another menace to Connexionalism, as to all 
other organizations, is the irrepressible ambition 
of some men to wield power. In the early days, 
an outside autocrat like Constantine was able to 
capture and transform the inaehineiy of the 
Church. For many centuries within Christian 
circles, a steady claim to supremacy has been put 
forth from Rome by an oligarchy of Pope and 
cardinals, who have succeeded in rendering nearly 
every revival subservient to their concentrated 
rule. Nor is it needful to look outside connexional 
circles : the corps of ministers most readily' 
arranges to perpetuate Itself, excluding the mass 
of members from all direct influence ; it xeachea 
out beyond the stationing and suporvMng of its 
own members, to the control of ail activity, on 
which it can at least interpose a veto* Such 
encroachments have more than once excited revolt, 
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and led to the formation of otiier bodies in which 
sxich domination is expressly guarded against. 
Within tlie body of active self-governing workers 
there has often arisen some commanding figure, 
wliose actual influence extends far beyond the 
nominal position he holds ; but such a phenomenon 
is equally common under any system of manage- 
ment, and no such leader has proved able, or even 
desirous, to found a dynasty which may subvert 
the general principles. 

In estimating the permanence of the type, we 
have to bear in mind that details of organization 
are not prescribed in the New Testament, but a 
few principles are insisted upon as fundamental. 
None is more urgently reiterated than : ‘ All ye are 
brethren ; one is your Master, even the Christ.’ 
Again, the primary object of the Church is 
evangelization : Go everywhere, tell all peoples, 
enlist the converts, instruct them in the ways of 
Christ } such are the purposes for which the 
Church was called into being. Propagandisiu and 
bi’otherhood are thus to be inwrought in any 
scheme. Now, as a matter of history, every 
great revival of religion has been marked by an 
appreciation of these elements, and has fashioned 
its macliinery on somewhat connexional lines. 
True, the Franciscans were brought under the 
control of the Curia, but the very struggle against 
this, and the rapid degeneracy from the spirit 
of Francis, show the natural relation of Uoii- 
nexionalism to these x^rinciples, so that the dis- 
ajppearance of the one imperils the existence of 
the other. Similarly the transformation of the 
connexional type among the old General Bai>tists 
and the Friends reflects the decay of tlie spirit 
of propaganda in those hodie.s. But the great 
Methodist Churches, with their firm grasp on the 
evangelistic purpose of their existence, and their 
warm fraternity, hold fast to the connexional 

% steni as the best embodiment of their principles. 

rid whenever a revival takes place, even on 
a microscopic scale, it seems natural that those 
who are actively concerned shall meet siinplj'' as 
brethren to consult and arrange mutually as to 
the division of labour. 

LiTBiiATUiiE.— E. Hatch, Organization of the JiHarly Christian 
Churches, London, 18S8; A. V. G. Allen, Christian Institu- 
tionSj Edinhurgh, 1898 ; K. Kantsky, Coimmmism in Central 
JdJurope in the Time of the Kefomxation, London, 1897 ; R. 
Barclay, Inner Life of the Relirjious Societm of the Counmovr 
wealth^ London, 1877 J T. Grantham, Christianismus Primi- 
twm, or the Ancient Christian Religion, London, 1G78 ; A, H, 
Newman, Mammal of Chvrch History, Philadelphia, 2 vols., 
1900-3 ; Consolidated Mules of the pTimitwe Methodist Con- 
mzion, London, 1902 ; Wesleyan Annual Minutes of Coixforenee, 
London; World Missionai^y Conference, ‘The Church in the 
Mission Field/ Edinburgh, 1910. W . T. WHITLEY. 

CONSANGUIMITY— By * consanguinity ’ is 
meant blood-relationship, and more particularly, 
close blood-relationship. When we speak of a 
consanguineous union, ^vemean that the t^vo organ- 
isms are near relatives ; when we speak of a high 
degree of consanguinity in a herd or in a com-, 
munity, %ve mean that there has been much in- 
breeding or endogamy. It is desirable to know 
what the biological facts are in regard to the 
results of the sex-union of closely consanguineous 
organisms, but it must be admitted that clear-cut 
facts are few. It should also be noted that, as the 
range of living creatures expresses a very long 
gamut, w^e must be very careful in arguing from 
one level to another. What is normal and ap- 
parently wholesome at one pade of organization 
may not be desirable at another. 

It seems to have been securely established that 
some hermaphrodite animals habitually fertilize 
their own eggs. This autogamy has been proved 
in some tape-worms and mike^-^not auspicious 
illustrations ; it seems sometimes to, occur in the 
freshwater hydra and a few other £ree-liTOg 


animals. Tiiere are numerous self-fertilizing 
flowers, though there is no case known where 
cross-ferfciiizalion is impossible. It may also be 
that one hermaphrodite liver-fluke sometimes 
inseminates another, so tliai the habitual autogamy 
may be interrupted. In the great majority of 
lieriiiaphrodite animals, such as earthworms and 
snails, cross-fertilization is the invariable rule. It 
is also relevant to recall the fact that in many of 
the small Crustaceans, in many Botifers, and in 
some insects, such as Aphides, there may be long- 
continued parthenogenesis — generation succeeding 
generation without loss of vitality, although the 
eggs develop without any fertilization. In some 
of the Kotifers the males are still undiscovered ; 
Reaumur kept Aphides breeding partlieno^e- 
netically for over three years (50 consecutive 
generations), and Weismanii kept females of a 
common water flea {Cypris Q^eptans) breeding in 
the same way for eight years. This shows that 
at certain levels of organization a vigorous life 
may be kept up for many generations, not only 
without any introduction of ‘fresh blood,’ but 
without the presence of any males. 

A number of careful experiments have been 
made on in-breeding, but there is imperative need 
for more. W eismann in-bred mice for twenty-nine 
generations, and his assistant Von Guaita continued 
the experiment for seven more generations, but 
the only notable general result was a reduction of 
the fertility by about thirty per cent. Some 
experimenters, such as Crampe, have found that 
the in-hreeding of rats resulted in disease and 
abnormality, but this was not observable in the 
equally careful experiments of Kitzema-Bos, He 
in-bred rats for tliirty generations ; for the first 
four years (twenty generations) there was almost 
no reduction in fertility ; after that there was a 
very marked decrease of fertility, an increase in 
the rate of mortality, and a diminution of size. 
These and other experiments on mammals, though 
insuflicient to be satisfactory as a basis for generali- 
zation, suggest that very close in-breeding may be 
continued for many generations without any 
observable evil effects, and, on the other hand, that 
there are limits beyond which in-breeding becomes 
disadvantageous. It is certain that, if there be 
well-defined hereditary predisposition to disease in 
the stock, then in-breeding soon sxrells ruin. 

‘Extensive experiments by Castle and others 
[see Proc. Jmer. Acad, xli. 731-7 86] on the in- 
breeding of the pomace-fly {Drosophila mnpdophila) 
led to the general result that “ inbreeding probably 
reduces very slightly the productiveness of JDroao- 
phila, but the productiveness may be fully main- 
tained under constant inbreeding (brother and 
sister) if selection he made from tlie more productive 
families ” ’ ( J. A. Thomson, Heredity, 1908, p. 393). 

Some of the histories of domesticated breeds are 
so well recorded that they may be ranked as 
carefully-conducted experiments, and it seems that 
some very successful breeds oi cattle— such as 
Polled Angus— have in their early stages of estab- 
lishment involved extremely close in-breeding. 
When we examine the pedigi’ce of famous bulls 
and stallions, we find m some cases an extra- 
ordinarily close eonsangumity. Valuable results 
have often been attained by using the same stallion 
repeatedly on successive generations. 

From breeding experiments four general results 
seem to be clear : (3) that progressive results have 
usually followed mating within a narrow range of 
relationship; (2) that close in-bfeeding has a 
great utility in fixing characters or developing 
‘prepotency*;' (3) tliat close in-breeding may go 
far without any injuripiis effect on physique ; and 
(4) that, if there be any morbid idiosyncrasy, close 
in-MeedIng perpetuate and augment ih; ^ 
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Darwin paid mncli attention to tlie question of 
in-breeding (see Vernation of Animals and Plants 
imeUr Domestication [London, 1868], etc.), and his 
general conclusions were : 

(1) *The consequences of close interbreeding carried on for 
too long a time are, as is generally believed, loss of size, 
constitutional vigour, and fertility, sometimes accompanied by a 
tendency to malformation * (2) ‘ The evil effects from close inter- 
breeding are difficult to detect, for they accumulate slowly and 
differ much in degree in diffeiont species, whilst the good effects 
which almost invariably follow a cross are from the first 
manifest,’ (3) ‘ It should, however, be clearly undei stood that 
the advantage of close interbreeding, as far as the retention of 
character is concerned, is indisputable, and often outweighs 
the evil of a slight loss of constitutional vigour,’ 

From his researches on flowering plants, Darwin 
concluded that there was ^something injurious’ 
connected with self-fertilization ; and although he 
came to recognize that self-fertilization was more 
freg^uent and more successful than he had at first 
believed, he adliered on the whole to the aphorism, 
‘Nature abhors perpetual self-fertilization.’ In 
his book on Cross and Self Fertilisation (1876), 
however, he says; ‘If the word “ perpetual ” had 
been omitted, the aphorism would have been false. 
As it stands, I believe that it is true, though 
perhaps rather too strongly expressed.’ The fact 
IS that self-fertilization in flowers is for the most 
part relatively, and not absolutely, injurious. 

In tiie present state of our knowledge, it seems 
fair to say that there is little biological evidence 
to show that there is anything necessarily dis- 
adyantagoous or dangerous in close consanguineous 
unions. These seem often to occur in nature in 
isolated and restricted areas, and they are frequent 


in successful breeding. It must bo admitted that 
evil effects sometimes follow prolonged consan- 
guineous pairing in the artificial conditions of stock- 
breeding, but it must not be hastily inferred that 
these evil effects are necessarily due to the consan- 
guinity. There may be per.sistence of unwhole- 
soine conditions of life which have a cumulative 
evil effect as generation succeeds generation, or 
there may be some organic taint in the early 
members of the stock wliich becomes aggravated, 
just as a desirable organic peculiarity may be 
enhanced. 

Bateson expresses the view of most biologists 
Avhen he says : 

* It should perhaps be pointed out categorically that nothing 
in our present know'ledgo can bo taken with any confidence as 
a reason for regarding consanguineous marriages as improper 
or specially’' dangerous. All that can be said is that such 
marriages give extra chances of the appearances of recessive 
characteristics among the offspiing. Some of these are doubt- 
less bad qualities, but we do not yet know that among the 
recessives there may not be valuable qualities also’ (MendeVs 
PTinciyUs of Heredity ^ new ed., London, 1909, p. 226). 

When we take into account such evidence as 
there is from animals and from plants, and such 
studies as those of Huth [Marriage of Near Km 
1887), and the instances and counter-instance.s of 
communities with a high degree of con.saiigiiiiiifcy, 
we are led to the conclusion that the prejudices and 
laws of many peoples against the marriage of i^oar 
kin rest on a basis not so much biological as social. 
See Mahriage. 

LiTimATURE.--The literature lias been given throughout the 
art. , but see also under Marriagb. 

J. Aiithur Thomsok. 
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Introductory (J. H. Hyslop), p. 30. 

Babylonian (T. G. Pinches), p. 33. 

Egfyptian (G. Foucaet), p. 34. 

_ CONSCIENCE. — The term ‘conscience’ is de- 
rived from the Lat, conscientkty which meant origin- 
ally ‘joint knowledge,’ or the knowledge which we 
share with others. It soon came to denote, how- 
ever, what we mean by concomitant Imowledge, 
that is, consciousness or self-consciou&ness, and 
only in later literature had it the meaning which 
we attach to ‘conscience.’ Even then it was not 
exactly what we mean by it as the arbiter and 
motive power in right and 'wrong. The Greek 
equivalent of Lat, conseientia was aweihjens!. This 
was in use by Plato and the Stoics, and denoted 
joint knowledge, and with the Stoics it also denoted 
the Jmowledge of right and wrong. In Cicero 
conseientia can often be translated indifferently 
‘conscience’ or ‘consciousness.’ It is the same 
with the French term conscience. 

It is more distinctively in modem times that a 
radical difference is marked between the idea of 
consciousness and that of conscience. Conscious- 
ness with us is a ]mrely intellectual function, a 
generic term for the phenomena of mind, or for 
that concomitant act of mind which Hamilton has 
well called the ‘complement of the cognitive 
energies.’ ‘Conscience’^ is a term with a moral 
import, though complicated with the intellectual, 
ana implies an emotional content at the same time. 
‘Oonsoxomnesa’ is thus a term for Psychology, and 
* conscience’ one for Ethics, with the distinction, 
however, that consciousness is implied in the pro- 
blems of Ethics, while conscience is not necessarily 
so implied in those of Psychology. ‘ Conscience ’ 
,is thus a name for the function of distinguishing 
between right and wrong, and of enforcing the one 
or preventing the other. The difference between 
the ancient and the modern conception of it is 
determined by the diflercnce between thoir ideas 
of morality, and may be said to reflect the whole 


lENCE. 

Greek and Roman (W. li. S. Jones), p. 37. 

Jewish (M. Gaster), p. 41. 

Muslim (D. >S. Makgoliouth), p. 46. 

deference between their ethical and religious 
civilizations. The morality of antiquity, in so far 
as it was a subject of reflexion, hardly got beyond 
the conception of prudence — except, perhaps, with 
the Stoics. That of modern times involves the idea 
of duty or devotion to a law which may require sacri- 
fice, There is no doubt a jjerfect reconciliation 
between these two points of view when we come to 
make a concrete examination of the facts to which 
they are supposed to apiily ; but in their abstract 
formulm they seem opposed to each other. In its 
conception of rational conduct antiquity sacrificed 
a proximate to a remoter interest i modern ideas 
assume to deny 'all interest or happiness, and to 
demand unswerving obedience to law. But when 
this is carefully scrutinized it often turns out to be 
a sacrifice of the interests of the present life to a 
remoter interest in a life to come. The Christian 
system was the originator of the phrases which 
came to express inflexible obedience to duty ; but 
this system was based on the immortality of the 
soul, and on the rewards and punishments appor- 
tioned to the nature of one’s conduct in this life. 
Hence, ivlien its moral conceptions are subjected 
to analysis, they do not differ absolutely in kind 
from those of antiquity, but they take two worlds 
into account where the ancient took only one, 
namely, the present world. The diflerence, so far 
as it IS a difference, was between a materialistic 
and a spiritualistic view of the present life, and 
also between merely intelligent action and such 
action as involved duty with personal sacrifice, 

^ The diffieulby of coinparing our modem concep- 
tion of conscience with that of the ancients is 
apparent in the )>hik)soi>liy of Blafco. Though he 
used the etymological equivalent of the modem 
term ‘conscience,’ this 'W’as not the term for one 
of the main functions ' of conscience with us* 
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‘ Keason ’ was the function which did service for 
conscience, and even this was not the motive 
agency in the direction of the will, hut the guide 
for otlier iniiuences. The myth of the chariot with 
the two steeds re])resents Plato’s concexjtion of the 
moral nature. Plato’s distinction was between 
‘rational’ and ‘irrational’ conduct, by which lie 
meant the distinction between intelligent and 
ignorant conduct. Irrational action was under the 
induence of desire and passion, two unruly steeds 
which in their behaviour never looked before and 
after, but rushed into action without delibera- 
tion or reflexion. Reason was the charioteer whose 
function it was to direct these two steeds or im- 
pulses towards an end which represented know- 
ledge of what the subject does, instead of blind 
passion. In this conception, however, reason fur- 
nishes light but not power. The motive agency 
rvas in the desires and passions, and reason only 
gave counsel or directed them, without providing 
any other end than these impulses offered. It took 
a more spiritual age to supply an end which was 
distinct from that of sense and passion, and so to 
modify the conception which gave rise to the more 
modern idea of conscience. The distinction between 
right and wrong with Plato, and, for that matter, 
with all Greece, was that between the prudent and 
tlie^ imprudent, between what was best for the 
individual and what was injurious to him, and the 
judge of this was intelligence, not conscience in 
our use of the term. The nearest conception to 
ours was the Stoic obedience to law, a law too 
wliicb sacrificed the impulses and started the 
reflective mind towards the later Christian doc- 
trine, But it was still an appeal to reason, and 
tried to reconcile its opposition to passion by insist- 
ing upon traditional ethics in details. But other 
Greek thinkers conceived reason as the director, 
not the commander, of the imimlses, and so the 
Greek point of view was not that of the supremacy 
of conscience, but the supremacy of reason, thus 
making prudence instead of law its standard of 
morality. The emotional element of conscience 
the ancients did not recognize. The infiuence 
which introduced this factor into the concexition 
was partly the Christian idea of sacrifice, and partly 
the idea of respect for an inner law of life and 
conduct, suggested by the Stoic ethics, and made 
effective in tiie Christian system by the necessity 
of eschewing politics. Tins conception was ex- 
plicitly formulated in later thought, and esxiecially 
m the ethics of Immanuel ICant, as rejireBented 
in his ‘ categorical imperative/ an unbending 
sense of duty, regardless, in some thinkers, of 
all consequences, and in others of pleasure and 
pain. Hei’e it denotes not only the consciousness 
of moral distinctions, but also an impelling motive 
or inff^ience towards the execution of the right and 
the evasion of the wrong. 

’Ilhe Furies, or Mfinyes (g.i’.), are often regarded as mythologi- 
cal representations of the Greek idea of conscience. But this 
interpretation of thenr is due to certain analogies with the more 
modern conception of remorse as a punishment for sin uiflicted 
foy conscience on the transgressor. The Furies were not inner 
monitors, but external agencies punishing the individual for the 
violations of the moml law. Kemorse is an inner punisher* In 
the rationslisfeie stage of Greek reflexion there was a tendency 
on the part of some thinkers to give a subjective interpretation 
io the idea of the but this never av^ed to suggest to 

them the modeirc idea of conscience as a distinct function of the 
mind. There was xto , tendency in Greek thought to combine 
the ideas of reason, self-consciousness, and pemteaoe for sin so 
ab to form the complex idea which has done so much service in 
modern times. The oonsoiousness of sin was not a character- 
istic of the Greek mind. 

It was the general cliaracter of Christianity that 
gave rise to the now conception of conscience, and 
this was because it created a new morality. The 
Greek never got away from the secular view of 
things. Whatever his talk about the Divine, he 
associated it with the eesthcbic and political view, 


of the world ; his ethical interests were confined to 
the present life and its joys. But Christianity 
extended the horizon of human hope beyond the 
present, and created the brotherhood of man, a new 
social feeling and interest. At the same time it 
brought a doctrine of personal salvation, based upon 
the idea that the present life was a probation for a 
better, and that man’s only hope of liappiness in the 
next life was his conformity to duty here. With 
this new social ideal, the extension of man’s horizon 
of hope, and the strenuousness of his conception of 
duty and limited probation, the idea of morality 
was formed with a direct reference to a spiritual as 
ox)posed to a material or carnal world. Morality 
was conceived as jpossibly demanding a sacrifice 
of all that the Greek mind valued in life, namely, 
the world of sense, or the intellectual world of 
speculation — which was only the grosser sense-'world 
a little refined. The transfer of happiness to a 
spiritual world forced morality to neglect that end 
here, and gave a very abstract meaning to duty. 
It also laid so much stress on the moral law, and so 
little on mere intellectual culture, that morality 
became the important characteristic of the man 
who was to be saved ; tliat is to say, his morality 
and not his wisdom saved him. This, too, was 
the consequence of the democratic as oj^posed to 
the aristocratic view of social relations involved. 
In all, however, it substituted moral for intellec- 
tual virtues, and started civilization on a new 
tack, which was to make conscience more im- 
portant than culture, while it gave a larger con- 
tent to the conception of man’s moral nature. As 
conduct rather than knowledge came to be the 
condition of salvation, the idea of conscience took 
root as the most important part of man’s constitu- 
tion, and it was appealed to not only to secure 
individual salvation, out also as the^ clia-racteristie 
in man wdiich reflected his lineage with the Divine. 

The early Fathers defined conscience as the 
director of man’s spiritual nature, and the dis- 
tinguisher between right and wrong. Apparently 
not until Descartes did it take on the special im- 
port of an inner faculty to punish the soul for its 
sins. The function of remorse was recognized long 
before, but it took philosophic reflexion to intro- 
duce the idea into the scholastic conception of con- 
science. The same conception prevails in Spinoza. 
But this is entirely altered when we come to Kant. 
He identifies conscience with the function of the 
‘ categorical imperative,’ or sense of duty. Con- 
science, he says, is not the product of experience, 
but an inherited or original capacity of the soul, 
and is identical with the law of^dnty. This -was 
equally a departure from the ancient idea that it 
w'asan intellectual function, and from the Cartesian 
idea that it was the after-emotion of the soul in 
regard to conduct. It w^as not, with Kant, a 
faculty of judgment determining means to end, or 
deciding when any particular course was right or 
wrong, but the faculty which impelled the right 
attitude of mind towards any course which the judg- 
ment made right or wrong. The consequence was 
that conscience was convertible with the inner sense 
of duty or the compulsory nature of the ihoral law.' 

Bishop Butler’s view preceded that of Kant 
historically, but was much the same as that of the 
great German* It did not have the same develop- 
ment, but it reflected the logical consequence of 
the age toward this view, Butler expounds his 
conception of conscience in liis which are 

an analysis of human nature. There is a tendency 
to emphasize the emotional element, but the intel- 
)ecfcual is admitted as essential to it* ,He says : 

‘Tliere is a principle of rcilactiou in men, by which they dis- 
tinguish between, approve and disapprove thdr own actions. 
We are plainly consUtuted such sort of creatures as to reflect 
upon our own uatare. The mind can take a view of what passes 
mthiii itself, its propensions, aversions, passions, atfections, 04 
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respecting such objects, and in such degrees ; and of the several 
actions consequent thereupon. In this survey it approves of 
one, disapproves of another, and towards a third is affected in 
neither of thep ways, but is quite indifferent. This principle 
m man, by which he approves or disapproves his heart, temper, 
and actions, is conscience * (Serm. i. § 7 f.). 

He^ is careful subsequently to insist that the 
function involves ‘reflexion,’ and distinguishes it 
from the appetencies or natural affections, as the 
agency which can give their promptings stability 
and rationality. The conception at this point 
takes on some resemblance to that of Plato, with 
additions from the course of Christian develop- 
ment. But in completing his conception of it he 
assigns a supremacy to conscience which is based 
not on its power hut on its right to prior judg- 
ment in questions of right and wrong. 

‘Thus,* he saj's, ‘that principle, by which we survey, and 
either approve or disapprove our own heart, temper, and actions, 
18 not only to be considered as what is in its turn to have some 
influence ; which may he said of every passion, of the lowest 
appetites; but likewise as being supeiior; as fiom its veiy 
nature manifestly claiming superiority over all others— inso- 
much that yon cannot form a notion of this faculty, conscience, 
without taking in judgment, direction, supenntendency. This 
IS a constituent part of the idea, that is, of the faculty itself : 
and, to preside and govern, from the very economy and con- 
stitution of man, belongs to it. Had it strength, as it has 
right; had it power, as it has manifest authority: it would 
absolutely govern the world ^ (Serm. ii. § 19 ). 

In respect of the idea of authority, this view is 
strikingly like that of Kant, but it contains an 
element of judgment and emotional attitude after 
the act which does not appear to make a part of 
Kant’s conception. Kant starts with a law of 
rational action which is to hold good for all rational 
beings, and makes this an imperative duty which 
is to regulate conduct without regard to con- 
sequences or external relations and conditions. 
External deeds are with him neither good nor had. 
The only good or bad thing in the world is a good 
or bad will, and any will governed by the ‘ cate- 
gorical imperative,’ or sense of duty, is moral, 
regardless of wliat the external act is. One does 
not need to know the means to an end or to reflect 
on consequences in order to be virtuous in this 
conception. Neither the amount of intelligence ox- 
wisdom nor the after-emotional effects of apimoval 
or disapproval have anything to do with virtue, but 
only the right attitude of the will and reverence 
for the law. The motive or mere sense of duty 
was sufficient to determine the whole character of 
conduct, and this motive constituted the nature of 
conscience. 

Both these schools or tendencies resulted in the 
conception that conscience is a simple and unique 
faculty of the mind. This was especially indicated 
in the simplieitv of its function in the Kantian 
system, and in the view that it was not a product 
of experience, and with the English thinkers it %vas 
farther favoured by the emphasis placed upon its 
presence in man as an evidence of the Divine, The 
Kantian argument for immortality and the exist- 
ence of God pointed in a similar dhection, as it 
rested on the moral nature of man. Both schools 
treated conscience as an implanted power and 
not the result of experience, and accordingly their 
conception came into conflict with the implica- 
tions of the doctrine of evolution. This theory 
attempted to derive conscience from various ele- 
nxents in man’s social nature, and refused to regard 
it as an implanted and unique faculty of the mind. 
The controversy between the two schools was made 
clear by the relation of the, idea of conscience to 
the theistic interpretation of the cosmos. Tlie last 
resource of the theologian for the proof of a Divine 
existence had been the unique and iporal character 
of nomclence. ^ Evolution had assumed that it had 
pmved its claims iii all other matters, and was 
rejnetaht to mal^a m exception of conscience. It 
was only natTOl tlxat it should so treat the 
question, and it was unfortunate for the theistic i 


view of tilings that it seemed to stake its claims 
on the integrity of its argument regarding the 
origin of conscience. 

This controversy, however, is not the best setting 
for the consideration of conscience, "We should 
first see what we think it is as a fact, and we can 
then discuss its origin. The tendency since the rise 
of the controversy has been to consider conscience 
not as a unique or simple facult}'^,^ hut as a coin- 
plexus of mental phenomena organized with refer- 
ence to moral ends. Instead of being made a separ- 
ate faculty — the ‘ faculty ’ Psychology having been 
abandoned— it is considered as the mind occupied 
with moral phenomena. This enables us to conceive 
it as the organization of all that intelligence and 
feeling which are connected with the actions called 
moral or immoral. There was an approximation 
to this view in the concei)bion of Butler, but it 
was concealed by the prevailing interest in other 
questions. But, taking conscience as a complex 
instead of a simple function, the present writer 
would recognize three general elements in it: 
(1) The intdleetnal or cognitim element, which is 
concerned with the perception of the means to 
ends, and the fact of some end which we agree to 
call the good as distinct from the merely true. 
Other mental functions are called in to estimate 
what shall be the good as distinct from the true, 
hut the intellectual judgment and perceptions arc 
involved in determining both the fact of this ideal 
and the necessary means to its realization, and on 
these means rests a part of the judgment of right 
and wrong. In fact, right and wrong hardly have 
any meaning without this conception of means to 
ends. (2) Tlxe emotional element, which is prim- 
arily the valuation of facts and things in relation 
to our welfare, whether they represent retrospective 
or prospective feelings. Hencethey divide into -wiiat 
we shall call the judicial and the legislative feel- 
ings. The judicial feeling represents the approval 
or disapproval of seif or actions in their relation to 
the moral law. The legislative feeling is the senso 
of duty, or * categorical imperative,’ and eoimnancls 
obedience as the retrospective feelings pass judg- 
ment on acts already done. (3) The dedderative 
element, or that mental state which may be called 
reverence, good-will, or conscientiousness, and is re- 
resentative of respect for law, where the sense of 
uty represents a sense of cominiision often against 
the desires. The highe.st condition of con.scienco 
is that in which respect for law is substituted for 
the imperative which feels a struggle against 
natural desire. 

These various elements will include all the 
social instincts which figure so prominently in the 
theories of Darwin and Spencer and the evolu- 
tionists generally. The important point, Ixowevor, 
is that they show the moral nature or conscience 
to he complex and not smipie. The view solvo.s 
some perplexities in the evolutionist controversy. 

I The difficulty proposed by the edder view, in its 
effort to utilize the divstinction between man and 
the animal in respect of morality, vras that evolu- 
tion could not account for this new increment in the 
process of creating man, and that, since it was not 
derived from anything like it in previous organic 
life from which man was supposed to be developed 
physically, a special creative act was necessary to 
account for it in man. ' But with the analysis of 
conscience into elements which may be found in 
all consciousness, animal oi* otherwise, w'6 may 
suppose that the jirocens of evolution has only 
organized or consolidated elements otherwise 
separate into a systematic tendency to act in the 
direction we call conscience, lu tliis manner we 
inay adniit the uniqueness of the function, and so 
its distinction from animal life, while -vve at the 
same time accept the evolution, if not of the ele- 
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menfcs, cerfcainly of tlie organic whole for which 
the term stands. The distinction as a whole be- 
tween man and animal is preserved, while the 
identity of their elements is maintatned, evolution 
being formative, not creative. 

The consej^uence of this view is that conscience 
is no more simple than the a3Sthetic faculty or any 
other function of the mind. It receives a distinct 
name merely because of the importance attaching 
to certain fixed relations between men and their 
conduct. All the functions of the mind are em- 
ployed in the determination of action, and it seems 
simple only because we are in the habit of seizing 
some one particular mark in the whole for denomi- 
nating the ]irocess ; and, in any case in which a 
single term is used to denominate a fact, a natural 
tendency arises to consider that fact a simple one. 
But in matters of moral character there are many 
mental states and many external relations involved, 
and so long as conscience is a term to denote the 
moral nature it must include aU these factors. 

The problem, however, of its origin is not so 
important as its validity as a function of mind. 
The perplexity created by the controversy of the 
religious mind with the evolutionist was caused by 
the original conception that its meaning and value 
as a function of mind depended on its origin. The 
assumption was that, unless it had a Divine origin, 
its authority was impaired. In other words, its 
validity was made to depend on its creative origin 
instead of upon its judgment of facts. The con- 
sequence was that evolution only enforced the 
conclusion which the theist admitted hypothetic- 
ally. But once realize, as we do in all other 
scientific and philosophic problems, that historical 
origin does not determine validity, and the author- 
ity of conscience will depend on the same criteria 
as those which determine ordinaiy truths, and not 
upon any contingency of its remote source, whether 
it be a simple or a complex faculty. We do not 
make any other scientific truth depend on the cause 
of its origin but upon its conformity to facts and 
the law of things. It must be the same with the 
dictates of conscience. They are valid or invalid 
in-espeetive of the mode of their origin, and because 
of their relation to the welfare of the individual. 

-L. Stephen, Science ofJSthies, Loud. 1882, ch. 
viii. ] T, H. Green, Prohg, to MhicSt Oxf, 1883, bk. n. ch. v., 
and bk. iv. ch. i. ; I. A. Doraer, Chr, Ethics (Eng. tr. 1887), 
pfc. I. ch. iii. 2nd div. 2nd sect. ; H, Paulsen, Syst. of Ethics 
(Eng. tr. 1899), hk. ii. ch. vi. ; see also Butler, Sei'Tmns, ed. 
W. 23. Gladstone, Oxf. 1896 ; Darwin, Descent of Man^ Lend. 
1871 ; and H. Spencer, Principles of Ethics^ Load, 1898, 

James H. Hyslop. 

CONSCIENCE (Babylonian). — As> is indicated 
in the art. Confession (voI. iii. p. 825), the Assyro- 
Babylonians felt strongly the consciousness of the 
eommission of sin and wrongdoing, and herein the 
idea of conscience appears plainly, and must have 
presented itself with all its force to their minds. 
Confession of sin, in fact, can exist in all sincerity 
only when conscience speaks to a man, and telfs 
him that he is in fault—when, 

* Sitting in lamentation. 

In hitter mutfeerings ofheaHt 

In evil weeping, in evil lamentation, ^ . 

He moiirna like a dove ; tearfully night and day. 

To his merciful god like mi ox he lows, (and) 

Bitter lamentation he constantly ^makee,' i 

The Assyr.-Bab. concmition of sin, however, 
differed from that prevailing in a Christian com- 
munity, as the failings of a religious man belong- 
ing to those ancient nationalities might be due to 
causes over which he had no control — the efifeots of 
the actions of evil spirits, or the ritual nncleanness 
brought about by acts of forgetfulness or by the 
effects of illness. The disadvantage arising from 
this consisted in the disfavour of the gods, or of 
the king as the gods’ representative, and there 
was a desire to avoid such disfavour in future by 
l}rA/iv,2pl. 26, 60ff. 
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refraining from ^ the commission of the misdeeds 
which brought it about, This, tliough not the 
Christian idea of conscience (including, as it does, 
the feeling of remorse), may liave tended to bring 
about the frame of mind which we understand 
thereby, or something akin to it. 

An excellent example of the heart-searchings 
of the Babylonians and their remorse of con- 
science is given by the 2nd tablet of the Sitrpu- 
series. Here the afflicted man has not only to ask 
himself whether he has committed the sins of 
blasphemy, uncleanness, bribery (?) to thwart the 
ends of justice, used false balances, removed his 
neighbour’s landmark, etc. , but must also put to 
himself searching questions as to whether he has 
separated father and son (or other near relatives), 
refrained from freeing the captive, failed to enable 
the imprisoned to see the light of day, whether, 
being ‘ upright of mouth,’ his heart was neverthe- 
less faithless, and whether, while saying ‘Yes’ 
with his mouth, ^ No ’ was in hi.s heart. ^ As these 
queries run to about 80 lines, it wdll easily be 
recognized that the Babylonian, in his conscien- 
tiousness, was exceedingly thorough. 

In fact, we may, perhaps, see in tlic last of the 
following lines something expressing the idea 
which the word ‘ conscience ’ contains : 

‘ On account of his eye, which is filled with tears, [accept thou 
his] lamentation ; 

On account of his troubled face, [accept thou his) lamenta- 
tion ; 

On account of his mind (?), from which tears depart not, 
[accept thou his] lamentation ; 

On account of his lips, on which a bridle is placed, [accept 
thou his] lamentation ; 2 

On account of his hands, which rest spread abroad, [accept 
thou his] lamentation ; 

On account of his breast, which complains like a resounding 
flute, [accept thou his] lamentation.' ^ 

In this extract the breast, the seat of the feel- 
ings, may be regarded as the inner conscience 
of a man, and as practically synonymous with the 
heart, when used in the same sense. In the Laws 
of gammurabi, the person who had a eomplaint to 
make was recommended to go before Merodach 
and Zerpanitum in prayer, 'with perfection of 
heart.’ 'Perfection of heart’ would, therefore, 
seem to have been an expression equivalent to 
freedom from the consciousness of sin — a clear 
conscience. In the fullest sense of the words, 
therefore, the great gods of Babylonia exacted, 
for their favour, not only that rectitude in the. 
sight of the world which every xight-minded per- 
son desires, but also a good conscience, such as 
would urge one to repentance, contrition, recon- 
ciliation, and restitution when the interests of his 
fellow-men M'ere involved. 

Nmnerous inscriptions, mostly of the nature of 
penitential psalms and litanies, might be quoted 
in illustration of the above, but very little fresh 
information is to be obtained from them.^ Their 
cumulative evidence, however, shows the Baby- 
lonians in a most favourable light, notwithstand- 
ing that the objects of their worship were the gods 
and goddesses of their national pantheon. Ee- 
ligioua in the extreme, the constant aim of the 
believer among them was a clear conscience, with- 
out which there was no hope of happiness, but, on 
the contrary, pain and grief in this world, and, to 
all appearance, separation in the world to come 
iTom tlie deity whom they worshipped, 
is given in the notes. 

T. G-, Pinches. . 

1 Eimmejm, Beitr, zur Kemtnis der hob* HeipgJg, 1306, 
up, 3-7. 

2 Sumerian : Btmdum sifenf^e iubMta im * . , . j Babylonian : 
Xw ^apii-Su lagm nadd 

8 Haupff, u. mmer, EdlschiMfUeictes Leiprig, 1881, no. 
19, with aadifcions. The text being imperfect, the above render- 
ing IS given with reserve. For a rendering without the udditions, 
see Jastrow, ReLDab, u. Assyr. 5i- (Giessen, 1908) p. 81, lines 
13-16. 

4 See Tastrow. op. Hi. ii. 1-1S7 (* Klageliedcr und Bussgebete 
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CONSCIENCE (Egyptian). — The actual word 
* conscience’ does not occur in the indexes of 
Egyptological works — which is a priori a signifi- 
cant fact. For not only must we suppose that the 
word has no exact equivalent in the Egyptian 
Yocahulary (any more than have the terms ‘ sanc- 
tion,’ ‘morality,’ ‘remorse,’ etc.), hut we must 
also conclude tliat the literature of ancient Egypt 
has nothing to say on the subject. Of course, we 
find numerous writings on propriety, on duty, on 
everything connected with the vast domain of 
ethics in general ; but there is nothing that bears 
directly upon the phenomena of conscience in 
themselves. Since, on the other hand, we still 
find most delicate manifestations of what we 
might call an organized conscience in Egypt, in 
its literature and reli^ous works, we must pre- 
sume that the Egyptians had quite a different 
conception of conscience fi'om ours for both of the 
senses in which the word is used to-day. Psycho- 
logically, they connected it with very different 
phenomena, and with methods of perception of 
the ‘ego’ which are no longer ours. Morally, 
conscience was regarded as playing a part in con- 
cepts grouped in a different way from that followed 
by our method. Or, rather, Egyptian thought 
arranged the operations of the moral conscience 
in separate and independent categories, whereas 
we make them a unity. It would take too long 
to investigate whetlier this fact is due to the 
general inability of the Egyptians to make abs- 
tract definitions, or, on the other hand, to the 
method whereby Egyptian intellectual civilization 
originally formed the foundations of its know- 
ledge. The latter is probably the more correct 
view. 

These radical differences of terminology explain, 
at any rate, why the question has never yet been 
entered into in modern works of Egyptology, 
These sjpeak very often of the moral culture of 
Egypt, but never of its conscience or of the pos- 
sible formation of the same (the work of Flinders 
Petrie, Beligion and Gomcieme, is the only ex- 
ception at present *, but note also the restriction 
made in the Literature at the end of this 
article)^ In fact, the complete absence in ancient 
Egypt of definition or treatment of the subject 
forces us to a long process of reconstruction of the 
E^ptian conscience by means of the direct study 
of \vhatever implicit manifestations of conscience 
can be seen in the whole collection of Egyptian 
writings. Thus, inscriptions such as a prayer, a 
hymn, a biography, or a copy of a deed of division 
or a lawsuit ; or testamentary or epistolary papyri ,* 
or even magical incantations may supply a detail 
here or tliere j and the sum of such contributions 
may gradually make it possible to reach a know- 
ledge of Egyptian conscience. This study is neces- 
sarUy a very intricate one 5 but it is indispensable 
for our ultimate understanding of the duties and 
divisions of Egy^ian morality, of which so much 
has been said. What follows cannot be any more 
than^a first attempt, of provisional character. 

It is a common thing to read that the Egyptians 
‘had a conscience superior to that of the other 
peoples of classic antiquity.* Bueh an expression 
IS ambiguous. Its actual meaning, as Petrie rightly 
notes {op. cit 86), must be that the, ihmr&timl 
^tandarm were nowhere so well defined and ap- 
parently so high as in Egypt. The gradual de- 
velopment of tliese standards can he followed in a 
long historical seiies of documents,^ But the 

1 Eepeclaliy if wo use docimienfcs very much neglected as a 
yule, such as: the ‘Negative Oonfeasion’ of the Boman era; 
the ‘Uutics of the Governor' (Rekhmara inscription), and, 
generally, the hiographies of the dwfc T'heban empire. 
Hitherto we have made too exclusive a use of the celebrated 
oil. cjcxv* of the Book of tlie Dead and of the ‘ Treatises on 
Wisdom ’ (inaccurately called ‘ Treatises on Morality T 


study of this evolution constitutes an inquiiy 
which belongs to moral and social history. It 
amounts, in short, to an attempt to disentangle 
the notion of the co-ordinate moral system, with 
its sanctions and its more or less successful 
attempts at a codification of duties— the whole 
being organized on the standards of which we have 
just spoken. An investigation of this nature must 
he accompanied by that of the word ‘duty,’ be- 
cause it is connected logically with the conception 
of moral obligation, and with the various ques- 
tions attached thereto (nature of duty, categories, 
origins, sanctions, etc.). This has been the treat- 
ment followed in almost all the works occupied 
with the word ‘ conscience ’ in general. 

It appears, then, to have been a mistake to study the 
‘duties* of Egyptian morality in connexion with conscience, 
as Petrie has done (op. and an examination of his work 
shows precisely that, among the hundreds of obligations and 
prohibitions figuring among the duties, the majority (food 
tabus, ritual and sexual tabus, etc.) arise from sources quite 
apart from the true domain of conscience. 

We must, consequently, occupy ourselves ex- 
clusively with the phenomenon ‘ conscience ’ con- 
sidered by itself, t.e. that immediate intuition of 
good and bad, that inward feeling, insbmetive 
(from its appearing innate), "which shows^ itself 
contemporaneously with an action. There is in it 
a quasi-spontaneous disposition of the mind to 
make the judgment (which it forms on actions 
and intentions) subordinate to an idea that appears 
to be mi generis. 

Applying as it does to a dead race, and to a race 
which has left no didactic matter of its own on the 
subject, our study must be cautious, and should 
begin by limiting our field of inquiry as much as 

ossible. Thus we must dismiss as too wide the 

efinition that ‘conscience is the mass of intui- 
tions as to what is good or bad,’ because an ap- 

arent intuition may be an acquisition that has 

ecome so rapid by force of h^it that it seems 
instinctive (either by individual education or by 
hereditary transmission of the tendency). This 
suggests the subject of physical movements 
‘struggling’ movements) which seem instinctive, 
but are not necessarily innate. Petrie (op* cit 02) 
shows very clearly that similaiiy the body of in- 
tuitions which "vve call conscience is the accumu- 
lated heritage of centuries. Not one of the ap- 
parent ‘ intuitions ’ brought to light by Egyptian 
writings can bo classed with any degree of cer- 
tainty among the primordial phenomena. They 
must he studied as one of the fundamental ele- 
ments of a social morality composed of all the 
individual consciences brought together, and it 
belongs to ethics to investigate how heredity Ima 
impressed them little by little until they have 
the force of instinct (ci A. Leroy, Meligion des 
primitifSi Earis, 1909, p. 211). 

Thus limited, the question comes to be whether 
there is in the body of Egyptian literature a 
means of defining the initial element (we must 
avoid the words ‘ innate ’ and ‘ acquired ’), or the 
earliest possible elements from which the Egyptian 
moral conscience seems to proceed. In a question 
of this type, if we do not want it to extend in- ' 
definitely, it is a good metliod of procedure to 
apply .to Egypt the principal theories relating to 
the origin of conscience among primitive peoples, 
and to investigate whether what we know of 
EgypMan religion and ethics agrees with them. 

At the very outset, it seems certain that the 
Egyptian conscience cannot he brought into con- 
nexion with the Divine world of the nation. The 
literary expressions employed in the question as 
to ‘ whether conscience is the herald of the Law* 
giver or the Law^ver Himself ’ have no precise 
mmxmg here. If we cm prove that social 
morality is the product of the body of individual 
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consciences, and show the initial separateness of 
morality and any given religious system, we see 
that this separation iiaturiilly ahects the origin of 
conscience. Now this separation of morality from 
religious beliefs has been attempted time after 
time, since Tylor, in all the religions of uncivil- 
ized or semi-civilized peoples. But nowhere is 
this plieiiomenoii more scientifically clear than in 
Egypt, where, from the time of the pre-historic 
texts of the Funerary Books to the Homan Em- 
pire, the accession of the gods to the domain of 
morality was a slow process. Right down to 
near the latter period, Osiris was almost the only 
god connected with a moral idea (Ptah of Memphis 
is/;erAa^5 an exception, if we judge by the latest 
discoveries, in Ids temples, of stelee to the name 
of ‘ Plah who hears the plaint of the wretched’ 
[ef. Petrie, Memphis, i., Loud. 1908, p. 17 ff.]). 
The other gods neither prescribed nor taught any- 
thing of morality. They only punished those who 
did them wrong,* and blessed their benefactors. It 
may even be remarked, as one of the strongest 
characteristics of Egyptian religions, that this 
neutrality of the gods persists throughout the 
whole domain of ethics. 

The systems which base conscience on 'sym- 
pathy ’ seem incapable of explaining its manifesta- 
tions in Egypt. Not one of the texts of the 
monuments, e.g,, or of the moral or popular litera- 
ture, makes any mention of, or even allusion to, 
anything of the nature of the Shinto doctrine of 
kamL In Egypt, ' to follow the dictates of the 
heart’ would lead to very different results from 
those of a fundamental concept that ' the heart 
is good.’ On the contrary, the total impression 
given by Egyptian writings may be summed up 
in two remai’ks which do not favour this system. 
(1) We find a great lack of those ideas which are 
often regarded as indications of the ' sympathetic ’ 
origin of conscience. These are the feelings which 
are usually q^ualified with 'temporary sanction,’ 
and are ealled the pleasure and joy of doing good, 
and the remorse, regret, and repentance for evil- 
doing. Inversely, certain chapters of the Pyra- 
mids and the Book of the Dead, and certain 
reflexions of the popular tales, offer lamentable 
analogies, in point of ' sympathy/ with the present 
mental status of the very lowest races among those 
studied in the Congo (cf. Notes sur la vie familiaU 
et jimdigue do cjiielquos populations au Congo 
Beige, ser. iii. fasc. i. [Brussels, 1909]). (2) The 
study of 'sanctions’ properly so called (of very 
different kinds, of course) reveals an organization 
(i,e, a formation) which shows its connexion with 
fundamental elements that are quite different, 
and perhaps even totally opposite. 

'The history of this will he examined elsewhere (see Ermes). 
Here, however, we should note this tangle— at ilrst sight 
inextricable— -of the most vaiious fundamental sanctions. The 
lowest of these are based on violation of * tabus/ and have no 
possible connexion with any moral action whatever ; the others 
show themselves as consequences, conceived from a utilitarian 
point of view (and recognized as such of in- 

coherent series of actions which are not arranged in any kind 
of rational groups. We see Uiis in the absolute and persistent 
inability of the %yptiaTis to compose any kind of reasonable 
list of sancUona. Ail that we find (Treatises on Wisdom, Book 
of the Dead, Maxima, Proverbs, [nsirucUons, etc.) are lists 
formed in reference, not to clas&es of duties, but to the indi- 
viduals or forces whence these sanctions proceed : the gods, 
chiefs, the dead, the family. Sometimes, indeed, there is a 
suggestion of the motives of command or prohibition. But 
then we find a vast confusion : the career, renown, long life, 
the gratitude of men, busiriesa gains and losses, escbatoiogical 
conditions, reciprocity, etc. Few documentary sources give 
the idea of a moral conscience with any other basis better 
than that of * innate goodness " or ^ sympathy.’ 

The innate appreciation of right and wrong, 
which many regard as the irreducible, constitu- 
tive element of the moral conscience, seems at 
first sight a good theory for Egypt. There is prob- 
ably no other ancient literature so impregnated 


with ideas of right and justice. Discourses like 
the one supposed to be addressed by the king to 
his vizier on the duties of the guardians of justice 
(cf. Newberry, Eeklimara, Bond. 1900, p. 33), the 
statements of ch. exxv. of the Book of the Dead, 
and especially the constant references of the bio- 
graphical inscriptions to equity and liatred of 
wrong in all its moral and social forms, would 
seem to picture the very inmost mental state 
of the race, A critical examination of the texts, 
however, makes this tempting hypothesis un- 
tenable. In eschatology, we find that the idea 
of ' retribution ’ or that lofty idea of the ' average 
of years of good fortune’ (cf. Griffith, Storks of 
the High Priests, Oxford, 1900, pp. 41-66) is of very 
late appearance, and the most perfect injustice 
preceded it, for — as has been noticed — the famous 
' Negative Confession ’ confines itself to a magical 
affirmation without proofs. Finally, the moral 
concept which it supposes in relation to the actions 
of this life is not ancient in respect of its in- 
sertion in the Book of the Dead ; there is no 
getting over the plain fact that, while we have 
for several years been in possession of about two 
hundred specimens of the Book of the Dead of 
earlier date than the XVIIIth dynasty, we have 
not one containing a single line of the only moral 
chapter of this literature. It is the same with the 
ordinary inscriptions, where the development can 
be followed from the mastabas of the IVth dynasty. 
Right and wrong do not appear at first except m 
the form of affirmations of the lawful ownership 
of various goods, or the absence of wrong done to 
those things of which the deceased has need — which 
is quite a different thing. Even reducing it to its 
humblest form (as conceded, e.g*, by Reville, Pro- 
Ugomdnes^, Paris, 1881, p. 276), we cannot reach the 
evidence of a primordial, irreducible element, con- 
sisting of an innate feeling of right, for any one 
of the ancient Egyptian eases. On the other hand, 
it is not easy to 'find satisfaction in a system like 
that taken up lately by Leroy {op. eit. 205), which 
posits at the outset an irreducible innate idea of 
right, while admitting the infinite and contra- 
dictory variety of practical applications. It is an 
evident paralogy to make, from the establishment 
of a connexion by mental operation, an entity 
existing by itself. The philological examination 
of the texts that one would apply to this special 
exposition might arrive some time at the evidence 
of the primitive confusion of the notions of good- 
ness and utility, but never at an abstract concep- 
tion of right ; such a process would lead rather to 
conclusions remarkably like that suggested by 
the examination of the moral ideas of the races 
recently examined in Equatorial Africa, in the 
basin of the Congo, or in British East i?kfriea. 

Petrie’s conclusion is the theory of x^tilityhiou^i 
to perfection by heredity (op. cit, 88). 

His views may toe summed up as follows : The conscious idea 
of right and wrong conforms at its basis mth what is useful 
or the reverse for the community. Passing ceiituries have 
gradually done away with this idea, and have imposed on the 
Individual, and thereafter on Ms descendants, respect for it (if 
not intelligence)? so that. his manner of appreciating it ha^ 
like hereditary movements, become ' instinctive. Iji fact, the 
primitive reasoning of the ancestor has been transmitted to 
his posterity in the form of propensities to consbience. 

This theory of Petrie’s is a remodelled form, to suit Egypt, 


of the conception that we find elsewhere in all sorts of 
' le prbcepte devient axiomatique dans la 
’(Edville, op, eit. 276 ); or the ejementaiy 
1.... '••‘“'rimenijs affectlfs, 
, ed. 1905, p. m)t 


principles are Poninion, lea sentimentjs affectlfs, 

IhbrMitb' (G. LeBon, d'HUsaUom, < “ 


etc. aShe whole idea fi 
so well organized in i 
utility. 

But this is a narrow basis, and must be 
broadened. Such a system does not explain why 
Egypt, Jiaving the Same constitutive elements of 
conscience as the other African peoples, should 
have developed its moral conscience further than 
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they. A more precise and intrieafce mechanism 
must he found, and can be found — in the present 
writer’s opinion — in a careful examination of 
Egyptian literature. A total of 500 or 600 
proverbs, maxims, precepts, ideas, or thoughts of 
a moral type, extending from the IVth dynasty to 
the Christian era, will suffice for this inquiry, 
the business of which is not to define the idea of 
duty or its working out (see Ethics), hub to 
find the elements of formation of what we call 
conscience in Egypt. The develo|>ment of the 
utilitarian and social datum will appear as the 
result of the combination of two chief elements. 

The first consists essentially in the feeling that 
there is no indifferent action, and that every 
action has consequences for its author. This idea 
is by no means of the same nature as that of right 
and wrong. It is not even the idea of respon- 
sibility, but it contains the latter in embryo. It 
also includes the future idea of reciprocity^ applied 
to the doer of the action. It thus reduces itself to 
the form ; ‘ If I do this, the same will be done to 
me (or will happen to me) ’ ; then to the form ; ‘ I 
shall not do that, so that the same may not be 
done to me (or happen to me).’ A comparison of 
the mentality of the black African of to-day with 
the Egyptian texts makes it possible to hold that 
this idea of the necessary consequences of every 
good^ or bad action is a truly innate idea, or, if 
not innate, at least the most primitive instinctive 
idea that can he found. It does not presuppose, 
so far as appears, a developed intelligence or a 
long education, Tlie African — to continue our 
illustration — ^is surrounded by an infinite number 
of forces and spirits of such importance that every 
human action and movement affects them, for 
good or ill — we might almost say, most often for 
ul. And this pessimism, rightly remarked as a 
charactenstio of the African mind, is still visible 
in Egyptian literature. The action, with its con- 
sequences, agreeable or harmful or displeasing to 
one or other of those innumerahle spirits and 
forces, begets the immediate perception of a good 
or evff consequence for the doer. This is clearly 
seen in the case of numerous interdictions of a 
ritual nature, or in the mysterious vengeance of 
^ixits and gods offended unawares, or m violent 
deaths. ^ The famous ch. cxxv. itself, looked at 
from this point of view, shows itself to he com- 
posed from the very same elements as those of a 
Kavhondo or Ubangi native’s conscience. And 
the idea that other men, neighbours and fellow- 
men, are linked, by their death or by their 
guardian-spirits, to this sum of mysterious forces 
brought into motion by every action, seems to 
have supplied the natural means for the ex- 
tension of this primitive feeling. 

Wliother the orl^nal mental operation is innate or not will 
not be discussed here. The positive fact is that what, in every 
case, 18 described oa the first manifestation of the feeling of 
conscience among the ‘non-civiiized’ Africans is at the 
foundation of Egyptian mentality. Experiment naturally gave 
this feeling definiteness and precision, and, low as we may 
judge it from the moral point of view, it started a great 
forward movement on the day when it became the idea of 
mo&ssary reHfroaity^ attached to the actions or intentions. 
We can still detect that stage very clearly in Egypt (especially 


AW Hwo iiwijuiur wues;, ims mea is emnoaiea in the vague 
form of a sort of ‘fatality," whose consequences man lets 
loose by his own action. It is only later, and in a very 
inmerfecfe form, that this mechanism is connected with precise 
interventions ? <1) with the dead as puntshing or rewarding 
gf,, agr., the expression ‘your gods your deified dead] will 

mess you if you do," etc.) ; (^l.jwith the guardian-deities of the 
aeaq. And yet, even in historic times, the perception of the 
reaults of the evil action is attached to forces that are quite 


most^^dent Egyptian beliefs. Kever have national religions 
^ been able to me higher, ^ 

- If we find ith the base of Egyptian thought first 
fear, and then, with progi*ess, the idea of personal 
responmbiiity, we must demonstrate why finally 


this sort of 'conscience’ later developed so 
difiereiitly in Egypt and among the African 
peoples of whom we have been ajieaking, A 
second factor came into play, which was indis- 
pensable to the evolution, and it seems that it 
was this factor which organized the Egyptian 
conscience, with its special traits, with its im- 
perfections — but also with its nobility. The 
second element consists very probably in the idea 
of order, or the idea of the harmony of the world 
— ^later designated by the word K6(rpos. The first 
knowledge of 'order’ in the progress and forces 
of the world naturally began as purely material 
order, in the domain of plwsics and geography. 
We have explained in art. (Jalendab (Egyptian) 
the important part played in this question by the 
observation of the stars, and the idea that the 
Divine influences of the stellar powers goveimed 
the world. As the heavenly vault set the example 
of order, and directed events on earth, the know- 
ledge of the laws and harmonies of the sensible 
world followed. A relation of this kind between 
the astral world and the earth seems to have been 
made very much more natural in Egypt by the 
character of the climate, in which the regularity 
of certain rhythms and the well-defined character 
of certain opposites were noticeable (the periodicity 
of the Nile’s rise, the fixity of the seasons and 
winds, the contrast between the desert and the 
vallev, etc.). The knowledge of this supposed 
co-relation helped the Egyptians to establish the 
first ideas of the correspondence that could exist 
between this regular rhythm of the material world 
and the individual efforts of men to associate their 
own activity therewith in a beneficial manner. 
Hence arose a more and more clear comprehension 
of the identity of what is useful for man with 
what is indicated by the order of astral powers. 
Such a conviction must in its turn engender 
gradually, as the foundations of intuitive con- 
science, the ideas of the necessity of all uniting 
together for the common struggle, of the necessity 
of solidarity, of the^ superiority of the general 
interest over the particular, and of the dependence 
of the individual upon the community. 

The whole question, then, in the special case of Egypt, turns 
upon the theory that the origin of conscience ‘ se rafcfeache aux 
enorts Mts par rhomme depuis la pr^ihistoire pour se civHiser 
par la cooperation et la solidarity ' (a. Le Bon, Originm^ 1900, p. 
191). But, instead of general hypotheses, we have here docu- 
mentary evidences of this evolution ; in the very frequent 
references in the ancient texts to the important rfile, from a 
moral standpoint, filled by the questions relating to water, 
irrigation, and the struggle against the desert (of. ch. oxxv. of 
the Book of the Bead ; certain passages in the panegyrics of 
dynasty j or of Beni Hasan in the 
Zllth, etc.). ^ The idea of a higher authority and an earthly 
hierarchy being necessary in this world* as they are in the 
celestial world, for the common good, is also a result of a 
conscience based on the vision of the «(5(r/xos; this vision has 
hke^vise impregnated all the literatm*e of the ‘ moral’ type. 

In conclusion, from the vague fear common to 
all primitive societies, the nature and climate of 
Egypt developed the more fertile and definite idea 
of an arrangement of the forces and beings of the 
sensible world into regular armies, some of which 
are man’s allies and preside over the progress of 
the world, while others try to harass the world 
and so hurt man. The comprehension of con- 
sequences was followed by the comprehension of 
the necessity of social order, the comjirehension of 
social mfcoiest, etc. Cowing simply to its complex 
origin, Egyptian conscience never succeeded, in its 
reasoned elaboration of duties, in separating ritual 
from the obligation of the moral aomain. 
aiiese were for the Egyptian fc^vo different forms 
of the necessary co-operation of men for the main- 
taining of the order requisite to society. 

A satisfjdng counter-proof of this view is supplied bv & 
comparison with a certain number of living races in the un- 
civilized parts of Africa. It might bo concluded that tiie 
degree of organization of the moral conscience in Africa is 
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usualljr proportionate to the clearness of the conception of 
order in the terrestrial world, meteorolog'ical or astronomical 
(cf., e,g.j the comparative series of the collection of Mono- 
graphies descriptives by Van Overbergh, Brussels, 1907 if., with 
what is said of the Bavili and of Benin by R. E. Dennett, At the 
Back of the Black Ma7i^s Mind, Jjondon, 1906, and Nigeria 
Studies, 1910, for the various manifestations of conscience 
among these peoples). 

The Egyptian idea, then, ends in something 
very analogous to the statement of Chinese 
wisdom, that the natural order of the world is 
hound up with its political, social, and moral 
order, and is even quite identical with it. 
Only — in spite of passages of certain texts — the 
Egyptians do not seem fo have been able to 
formulate this^ view with the same theoretical 
clearness. It is in any case curious to notice — 
and here we have probably more than a simple 
coincidence — ^that, just as the sanctions of Taoism 
in China are of late date, so in Egypt the organi- 
zation of defmiU sanctions (rewards and punish- 
ments in p*ermanent categories) did not appear 
until well after the actual organization of the 
moral conscience. 

The history of this orgamzation will be discussed in art. Ethics. , 
We need only observe here (1) that the material k 6 (tixo 9 has | 
become harmony, equity, and moral and intellectual truth by 
a series of evolutions which can be shown philologically by the 
series of Egyptian texts, and that this series is analogous to the 
series which has gradually transformed the data on the human 
voice, cry, or vibration, into concepts where the word ‘ voice * 
is tahen to mean the spolcen word, and then becomes the 
equivalent of X6yos ; and (2) that the appearance of the moral 
conscience, based on the comprehension of the Koafios, does 
not in any way assume the attribution of a properly so-called 
moral character to the beings or forces directing the koot/xos. 
These simply did their own work in this world, without ever 
making any express demand upon the Egyptian’s co-operation ; 
and the latter simply sought, for his own good, to bring his 
efforts into harmony with those of the directors of the supposed 
order. Hence he derived, among innumerable other acquisi- 
tions, a certain number of ideas on conscience, morality, 
interdictions, obligations, etc. A significant fact in this 
respect is that, in the majority of cases, the sanctions of these : 
obligations and interdictions are tacked on to all possible kinds ' 
of beings and things, except beings of a Divine character. 

Liteeatuius.—As was said at the beginningj the only work 
really dealing with the subject is W. M. Flinders Petrie's 
little book, Religion and Conscience in Ancient Egypt, London, 
1898. Even here we must observe that the real question of 
conscience is treated only on pp. 86-109, the rest of the book 
being practically given up to a summary of Egyptian mythology 
(pp. 1-85), and an examination of the various categories of 
duties (pp. 109-163). GeORGE EOUOART. 

COETSCIENCE (Greek and Eoman). — I. 
Greek, — i. Definition. — Conscience operates 
when the individual passes an intellectual judg- 
ment on definite acts, accomplished or purposed, 
of his own, and decides whether these acts are 
right or wrong. Such judgments, being self- 
regarding, are always accompanied by self-satis- 
faction, or self-dissatisfaction, according as the 
individual feels he has fulfilled, or fallen short of, i 
the moral law ; conscience punishes or approves, 
deters or suggests. It has an intellectual side and ! 
an emotion^ side j it may be enlightened or the i 
reverse, sensitive or the reverse. Its enlighten- 
ment is to be estimated by the moral ideal of 
the individual j he may obey the moral law through 
fear of punishment here or hereafter j through 
hope of reward here or hereafter $ or simply in 
order to realize the ideal self. The most educated 
conscience is that of the man who has the highest 
ideal, who wishes to realize the best life of which 
humanity is capable. • The sensitiveness of con- 
science depends partly upon heredity, and partly 
upon habit and traihmg. Borne people naturally 
feel their shortcomings more acutely than others, 
while indulgence in vice always tends to lessen the 
shame felt at snch indulgence. 

2. Homer and early times. — ^Although there is 
embedded in the Greek language the notion, in 
later times developed by philosophers, that mtiie 
and sin have an intellectual side (Homer’s phrase 
for ^versed in wickedness’ is ddefAlano, 


I * knowing lawless deeds ’ [see, for example, Od, ix. 
189, 428, XX. 287]), yet the most common moral 
terms used in early times refer to the emotional 
side of conscience. In Homer we have : (1) 
(aidhfiai), used of those who feel reverence towards 
the gods {II. xxiv. 503 j Od. ix. 269, xxi, 28), 
towar(ls suppliants or guests {II. i. 23, 377, xxi. 
74, xxii. 419 j Od. hi. 96, iv. 826), or of those who 
inhibit their passions in order to realize some 
higher end {II. v. 630, vi. 442, vii. 93, xiii. 122, 
XV. 661, 657, 661, xxiv. 44 ; Od. hi. 24, vi. 66, 221, 
viiL 172, 324, 480, xiv. 146, xx. 171). The sub- 
stantive may be rendered ‘ shame at offending gods 
or men,’ ^respect for the moral rebuke of others,’ 
"modesty,’ ‘sense of honour,’ ‘self-respect.’ (2) 
If alddis sometimes approximates to the ‘ lawgiving 
conscience ’ which precedes an act, alcrxiiffopLai {Od. 
vii. 305, xviii, 12, xxi. 323) generally represents 
the shame (or the fear of it) inflicted by the 
‘judging conscience,’ although it is not always 
possible to distinguish between the terms. (3) 
The indignation felt by others at transgression is 
represented by pi/xeais {II. vi. 351 ; Od. h. 136, 
xxii. 40), but occasionally is self -regarding 

{Od, ii. 64, 138, iv. 158 ; II. xvi. 644, xvh, 254), 
and on one occasion {Od. i. 263) 0eo6s vejMecri^eTo 
means ‘ he stood in awe of the gods.’ (4) A feeling 
of reverence for the rights of humanity is expressea 
in II , xviii. 178 by ericas, and in Jl. vi. 417 oy the 
verb (re^da-craro. 

The moral sanctions of the Homeric Greek were 
thus (i.) fear of the gods, (ii.) respect for public 
opinion {^dns dvBpQv, Od. xxi. 323), and (iii.) self- 
respect (Helen calls herself ‘ a dog,’ B, vi. 356), and 
a sense of honour which sometimes led to deeds of 
heroism. Achilles would rather die than fail to 
avenge his friend Patroclus {IL xviii. 96 ff.) — an 
instance of devotion to duty which Socrates, in the 
Platonic Apology (28 G 5), quotes with strong 
approval. Uonscieixce, in fact, was acting, although 
as yet no special word existed to represent it, 
while the intellectual side was less developed than 
the emotional. 

3. Individual merged in the citizen,— The char- 
acteristically Greek respect for public opinion 
found freer scope as city life developed, and as 
State discipline became the chief educator of the 
Greek people. The citizen looked upon morality 
as submission to the will of a corporate body. 
‘We lie here in obedience to our country’s com- 
mands,’ was the epitaph of the noblest heroes that 
Greece ever produced. The law, in fact, was 
invested with a peculiar sanctity of its own, and 
the individual found moral satisfaction in yielding 
implicit obedience to the powers that be j in modern 
language, he surrendered his conscience to the 
general conscience, and was content to be guided 
by the latter. Plato {CritOf 61 E) makes Socrates 
personify the Laws, who point out that every 
citizen has virtually agreed to abide by them, and 
not to prefer his own sense of right and wrong. 
That such was the belief of the historical Socrates 
is shown by Xenopli. Mem, ry. iv. 12, where rh 
pdfufiop is equated with rb dlKawv, It was generally 
felt that the vast majority of men needed eome 
strong external constraint. Hesiod ( 182 £ ) 
dreads the departure of moral fear from the earth, 
and the Platonic Protagoras (Frot. 322 B C) calls 
aiders and BIkt} the bonds of political and social 
The Ian guage of JEschylus is stronger stilh ‘ Who',’ 
asks Atiiene {E%m. 699), ‘ is righteous if he fear 
nothing?’ In a remarkable passage of the Ajasi 
of Soiohocles (1073 ff.) it is stated that and 
ai’ficus are a necessary defence to both States and 
armies; that only 5<?os and aterx^pv} can bring a' 
man safety. Plato, in a yet more striking passage 
{Laws, 699 C), makes 476 ^ 0 $ and aWths responsible 
for the Athenian victories over Persia. The 
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Athenians, he says, had a despotic mistress in 
aldd^Si through whom they were the willing slaves 
of the laws (698 B), and those who would he good 
must he similarly disciplined. 

4. Unwritten laws. — But, in spite of the ten- 
dency to merge morality in legality, the Greek 
was * aware that the individual ought to form 
moral judgments for himself when the laws were 
silent. The jurymen at Athens swore to decide 
suits according to the laws, hut, Avhen these were 
no guide, to judge the case conscientiously {yy(^fir) 
r§ d/)tcrr27, Aristotle, Bhet i, 15. 6; cf. .-^sch. JSwn, 
674). Again, the Greek aekno"wledged certain great 
* unwritten laws,’ of which Socrates (Xenoph. 
Mem, IV. iv. 191) mentions four — to worship the 
gods, honour parents, avoid incest, and repay 
benefactors. Occasionally the unwritten laws 
might clash with those of the State; then the 
individual must decide between them. The tra- 
gedians are constantly depicting situations in 
which a character has to choose between the 
traditional code and some higher moral end. 
Philoetetes is a good example, while Antigone 
readily faces death rather than obey the edict of 
Creon, and, by leaving her brother unburied, 
violate the unwritten laws. 

5. Decay of State discipHne.—It is remarkable 
that the notion of conscience was more clearly 
apprehended just at the time when the morality 
or the masses began to decline, that is, during the 
period subsequent to the outbreak of the Pelopon- 
nesian "War, The reason is partly that, as 
the State discipline slackened, the vicious and 
weaker characters, no longer having so firm a 
check upon them, gTew more immoral, while the 
stronger and noblei* natures (not necessarily the 
philosophers) learned to obey an inner law of 
righteousness. ^Bnt the latter were comparatively 
few, and Plato, in the second book of the Repuhlic, 
repeats the story of Gyges’ ring in such a way as 
to show his own belief that the many are incapable 
of being virtuous for the sake of virtue, 

6. Decay of State religion. — Hot only the State 
discipline, hut the belief in the State religion, had 
by this time lost much of the power it once pos- 
^ased. Few thinking inen continued to believe 
in the existence, let alone the providence, of Zeus, 
Apollo, and the other Olympians. The story told 
by Herodotus (vi. 86) of Glauciis and the Delphic 
oracle illustrates how the State religion had once 
been, in some respects at least, a good moral 
Induenee. When, however, the Divine sanction 
failed to exert effective control, the individual 
conscience more clearly manifested itself, In yet 
another way did the decay of belief in the Olympic 
pantheon further the development of the idea of 
conscience t the early Greek had thought, witli a 
strange inconsistency, that the gods both tempted 
men to sin and punished sin ; at first he blamed 
the gods for leading him astray ; then, deprived of 
this excuse, he began to blame himself. 

7. Other components in Greek religion.— But 

there were other and more abiding components 
than Olympian worship in the religion of the Greeks. 
One should note the or scapegoat, men- 

tioned by Eipponax {frag. 4ff., ed, Bergk) and 
Aristophanes {Brogs^ 788). Fear of spirits (prob- 
ably Felasgian in origin, as it is not to be found 
in Homer), ^jgecially dread of a murdered man^s 

f host, gave rise to tlie ideas of an avenging 
eity (dX(l<rr{*?p), and of blood-guilt {wakafivamj 
rpo(rrp6iramt ^my/ys). The latter might infect a 
whole family, or even a State (Thuc. vii. 18). 
Doubtless, at first the infection jBcrm) was 

reg^ded as something matexual, to be cleansed by 
ex|datory ceremonies, or it might even be per* 
sonified -(Furi^,-)n?2r/3&s [iEsch. Choeph* 

iOfil]) y put in tihie the doctrine was spiritualised. 


Xenophon {Cyrop. vill. vii. 18) speaks of the fears 
that the sonls of wronged persons bring upon 
murderers, and of the avenging spirits {waKafipalovs) 
which they cause to visit the unholy ; while Kiin- 
pides interprets the Furies of .dilschyius as the 
stings of conscience {07^estes, 396). 

Orpliism introduced the doctrine that the soul 
was exiled from heaven because of sin, and that 
reunion could be achieved only by purification. 
In Homer the gods lead men to transgress, but 
Orphism taught that guilt arose from nuiu himself. 
Abstinence and rites wmre the Orphic means ^ of 
cleansing ; but, however degrading this teaching 
might be in unscrupulous hands (Plato, Ile2h ii. 
364 E), it was possible to give it a spiritual 
interpretation [vijarrevirair KandryiTos [Empedocles, 
406, ed. Karsten]}, and it most certainly helped to 
foster a sense of sin. The doctrine of bjiolmis 
(becoming like unto God) is Orphic in origin, and 
gave to the world an ideal wiiich increased in 
moral value as the idea of the Divine nature was 
purified and ennobled. According to Orphism, 
man was good and bad, Divine ana human. TJie 
realization of man’s dual nature must liave tended 
to develoiJ the individual conscience. In ^ the 
Pythagorean sect, which owed much to Orphism, 
examination of the ^nsoience was enjoined (ac- 
cording to C. Martha, sm^Vafiilq^idUf 

1883) from early times, and in the Mippolytm of 
Euripides we have an Orphic ■who is horrified at 
the suggestion to commit a sexual offence. In the 
history of morals the idea of physical impurity 
generally precedes, and leads uj) to, the conception 
of a guilty soul. 

8. Morality and the human heart. — Whatever the 
origin may have been, the 5th cent, witnessed the 
development of the idea that the human soul (^ux^, 
4>P'qv, roOs) is the supreme judge in the sphere 
of morality. The mere fact that philosophers like 
Xenophanes criticized the Homeric theology on 
moral grounds, shows that they regarded human 
nature as superior to religious tradition. This 
thought is specially prominent in the plays of 
Euripides, The Io7i is an angry protest or the 
human soul against a conscienceless god who 
ravishes maids and leaves them to their shame 
[loTi, 892 ; cf. 880). The heart of man is considered 
^by Euripides to be the seat— possibl;^ the soiirce — 
of virtue and of vice. Chastity is said to reside in 
the human {Bacchaej 314, 315, lUpp* 79, Tro* 
987, 988) ; TheonoS (iTe^.1002, 1003) has a "mighty 
shrine of righteousness ’ in her ^iJcrts ; the unhappy 
Phsedra exclaims, " My hands are pure ; the stain 
is on my soul ’ {Eipp, 317). Conscience the law- 
giver and conscience the accuser are both mamfest 
in these dramas. The countryman in the Mlectm 
is too honourable to consummate the marriage 
which has been forced upon Electra ; Macaria goes 
voluntarily and readily to an awful death in order 
to save her kindred j Orestes is tormented by the 
consciousness of matricide. Like many other men 
of a sensitive moral nature, Euripides is painfully 
aware that the times are ont of joint j oaths are 
no longer sacred, and aW(h$ has vanished from the 
earth {Medea^ 439). This dramatist, perhaps more 
than his great predecessors, admired the beauty of 
seif-saerince I Aleestis and Macaria are worthy 
successors to PrometheuvS and Antigone. 

The (Sreek o£ the 5th cent, was thus fully aware of the 
working- of (jonsciouce, and ho began to use special words to 
describe it. ‘These laid stress, not upon the ejuotion which 
follows a Jud^ejifc of conscience, hut upon Wie intellectual 
character of that judgment. One W'ord Is *deep 

thought^ (Snrip, And, 805), which does not appear to have 
become popular in the moral sense. Another is cvpecriu 
*mdmimamp* used by Buripides to desonbe the remorse of 
Orestes (On 396), by Menander (fv, inoert, 86, Meiaeke), who 
says that ‘conscience doth make cowards/ and by Polybius 
(xviiL xxvi. 13). The last passage is to this effect ; ‘ There ia 
no more terrible witness, or more formidable accuser, than the 
conscience that dwells in each man’s soul/ But the most 
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common term is the verb tn/wtSa, with its participial substan- 
tive TO crvyctfidy, nieaning^ either (a) ‘ to be cognizant,’ or {&) ‘ to 
share in the knowledge of another.’ This verb expresses at 
once the intellectual character of a Judgment of conscience 
and the dual nature of human personality. It is impossible to 
decide when the term first acquired its moral meaning, but it is 
used of a clear conscience by Sophocles (ap. Stob. Flor, xxiv, 6) 
and (with a negative) by Plato (JRep. S31 A, t< 3 caurw 

ddiKou ^vmSoTi T/SeLa cAttis), and of a guilty conscience by 
Euripides (Or. 396) and by Aristophanes (IFasps, 999, Them. 
477). Stohfflus has collected a number of passages dealing with 
TO oru»/ei6ds in his Florilegium, ch. xxiv., and it is interesting to 
note that he attributes to Pythagoras an exhortation ‘ to feel 
shame most of all before oneself,’ and the statement that 
conscience deals more cruel blows than the lash. We are 
reminded that the Pythagoreans laid stress upon self-examina- 
tion, not as an exercise of memory, but as a moral discipline. 

One other word for conscience may he noted here. A scruple 
is sometimes called cvQvfxiov, ‘something lying heavy on the 
heart ’ (Herod, viii. 54; Thuc. vii. 50; Antipho, Tetral. ii. 1, 2, 
4, 9 ; Soph. (Ed. Tyr. 739 ; Eurip. Her. Fur. 722). 

g. Shame before the self. — A clearer distinction 
now begins to be drawn between the shame which 
results from fear of punishment or disgrace, and 
the shame which accompanies loss of self-respect. 
Democritus, a pi*ofound moralist without an ethical 
system, looks for happiness in serenity of soul 
(fr. 9-1 Ij ed, Natorp). Sin should be avoided, not 
through fear, but because it to be avoided 

(Scd rd fr. 45). Even when alone, a man 
ought not to do or say anything base. He should 
be ashamed before himself rather than before 
others (fr. 42). He should no more do evil when 
nobody will learn about it than when everybody 
will do so ; it is best to reverence oneself {eavrbv 
fjt.d\L<Tra aldeiffdaif fr. 43). The Attic orators not 
only emphasize the uneasiness of conscience result- 
ing from the fear of discovery, but also extol the 
life that is free from self-reproach, although the 
two ideas are sometimes combined. Antipho 
(Tetral. i. 3, 3) mentions as moral checks both fear 
(tpbpos) and dread of sin {ASikIu), and he thinks that 
a jury will be infiuenced by respect for ‘the gods, 
piety (rou eirffepovs), and themselves ’ (Or. vi. 3, cf. 
also yi. 1). Isocrates (Nic, 39 A) bids us envy not 
the rich, but those conscious of no sin. Fear of 
punishment or of disgrace may be implied here, 
out a clearer note is sounded in [Isocrates] 5 B ; 

‘ Never expect to hide a sin. Even if others learn 
nothing of it, you will be conscious of it yourself.' 
Lysias (Or. xix. 59} speaks of one who thought 
that a good man ought to help his friends, even 
though nobody should know about it. In the 
pseudo-Demosthenic speech against Aristogiton, 
the writer says (780) that ‘there are altars of 
justice, discipline, and honour (a/5o0s) among all 
men ; the fairest and holiest are in the soul and 
nature of the individual.’ Socrates is made in the 
Xenophontic Apology (§ 5) to avow that in the 
past he has enjoyed the most pleasant possession 
a man can have, the consciousness that Ms life has 
always been holy and fust (cf. also Xen. Apot 
§ 24, and Stob. Flor. xxiv, 13). Finally, a frag- 
ment of the comic poet Biphilus (ap. Stob. xxiv. 1) 
denies that a man who is not ashamed before him- 
self when he has done wurong can be ashamed before 
others who are ignorant of it, 

10. Philosophy and conscience, — It has been 
maintained, and as energetically denied, that this 
clearer realization of tlie sliamefnlness of sin is 
to be attributed to the work of the philosophers. 
Both seem to have been due to the same cause, 
namely, the decay of old beliefs, but it is perhaps 
unreasonable to deny a real, though indeiinite, 
influence to philosophic ethics. It should be 
noticed, however, that <rdyeida and rh> crwGLlibi are 
popular, not pMiosophic, expressions. 

There are plenty of examples throughout the 
course of Greek literatui’e and Greek history of 
the individual deliberately following tbe dictates 
of his better self, but such acts are rarely associ- 
ated with the words employed to designate ‘con- j 


science,’ The latter (rb Grvvsidbs, etc.) generally 
refer, not to the law-making conscience, but to 
an adverse decision of tbe judging conscience, and 
to the self-dissatisfaction which accompanies it. 
Now, it was Avith the enlightenment of morality 
that Greek ethical philosophy chiefly concerned 
itself. As a rule it x>assed over the shame that 
accompanies wrong-doing, and never tried to make 
it the highest moral motive. Convinced that vice 
is ignorance, both Socrates and Plato devoted their 
lives to educating the moral sense ^ and Plato 
constantly insists that mere conscientiousness, 
like that, for example, of Euthyphro, is not suffi- 
cient. But if sin is nothing more than a mistaken 
notion of what is good, no place is left for shame 
and remome. Carried to its logical conclusion, 
the doctrine denies either the existence or the 
reasonableness of moral praise and moral blame, 
Socrates trusted to reason to guide him aright 
in moral questions, and doubtless fathered any 
scruples he might occasionally feel on his 8aip6viov 
— ^probably a hallucination of the sense of hearing. 

(1) Plato. — Plato regarded as true morality only 
that wliich springs from knowledge of the idea of 
good. Morality founded on fear he continually 
disparages, especially if the fear be that of public 
opinion (cf. Crito, 47 C, PKoedOy 82 A B, and Buthy- 
phrOi 12 C), though he admitted that the majority 
of men were incapable of ‘ philosophic ’ virtue, and 
should be compelled to obey, not the fluctuating 
general conscience, but the dictates of philosophic 

i rulers (Bep. 519, 520). Consequently, alB(hs is for 
the many rather than for the few, and it and fear 
form the two warders of the ideal State {Bep, 
465 B). Towards the end of his life, Plato empha- 
sized more the value of awe and reverence. Every 
legislator, he says in the Laws (647 A), will hold 
moral fear in high honour*, fear, law, and true 
reason are the principles that keep tlie appetites 
in check (783 A) ; strong public opinion restrains 
a man from incest, the fear of committing which, 
even unknowingly, makes a man ready to Mil 
himself (CEdipus, Macareus, 838 C). But what 
Plato valued was the fear that checks crime, not 
the shame that follows it, and he therefore set 
little store by the popular conception of rb ; 

it is the old man Ceplialus in the Bepublic, the 
representative of the old morality, who is made to 
sound the praises of a ‘ conscience void of offence,* 
and to enlarge on the terrors of the wicked. 

Conscience the lawgiver, though W’-orking in the 
hearts of men, was as yet but feebly apprehended 
as an idea, and herein the work of Plato bore fruit. 
The keynote of bis ethical philosophy is that the 
really virtuous man must know what the good is, 
i,e. must have an educated morality. And when 
a man knows what virtue is, he cannot help acting 
virtuously; for no one is voluntarily wicked. 
Sin is a disease of the soul (Gorgias^ 479 B), 
and he who sees this will submit to anything, 
even to death, to rid himself of the plague. Even 
though the gods and men are unaware who is 
righteous and who is not, righteousness accom- 
panied by all the punishments of sin is better 
than unrighteousness accompanied by all the re- 
wards of viiliue (Bep. 366 BE). Plato felt that 
tbe enlightened soul, brought face to face with 
sin in all its nakedness, would turn from it in 
disgust. 

(2) A Aristolile, taking the end of map to 

be a full and virtuous life, the result of habituation 
and practical wisdom, never discusses conscience. 
The nrst principles of the science of human con- - 
duct, he thought, were perceived ^mediately, 

a kind of intuition [aprOiffins'i EtUes^ 1142 a). Ife 
values Mghly self-respect, and the beauty and 
desirableness pf . virtuous actions ; "ixIScSs he regards^ 
.Bometimos N: luod^ty, befitting only the young " 
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(1128 b), sometimes as a shrinking from the ngli* 
ne^ of sm (iU6 a, 1179 b). Emphasizing as much 
as rlato the necessity of an enlightened intelligence 
for truly virtuous conduct, Aristotle did good 
service by^ insisting (again with Plato, Lams, 653 B] 
upon the importance of training youth by habitua- 
tion to love good and to hate evil {Ethics, 1104 b). 

(S) Stoics.-^lt has been held that the Stoics, 
wifcli their individualisni, their doctrine of the self- 
sura ciency of man, their neglect of public opinion, 
tiieir elaboration of the idea of duty {irpocr^Kov, 
Kar6peo)/xa}, and tiieir exhortations to live a life 
according to the Divine reason implanted in the 
heart of man, did much to develop the notion of 
conscience. Some believe that they coined the 
word orvveidTjais, but this is more than unlikely. By 
<rvy€ldi^(ris conscience is described in the (of course 
apocryphal) sayings of Bias and Periander recorded 
by StoBteus (Fior. xxiv, 11, 12), in Wis 17^^ in the 
IN 1 j in Diodorus (iv. 65. 7 1 ttjv cvp^LSTjcau tov 
fiJj<rov5 eh /xaplav irepiiarif}), in Xuoian {Amores, 49), 
in the proverbs assigned to Menander (MonO’ 
sticha, 654 : conscience is a god to all mortals), 
prysippus (Diog. Laert.^ vii. 85} used the word, 
^t he meant, not conscience, but consciousness, 
Even the later Stoic writers, Epictetus and Marcus 
Aurelius, though they constantly mention the 
action of conscience, seem purposely to avoid the 
_wd (TvpeidTjcns, ^ The fact is that all the Greek 
conscience’ look, with scarcely an ex- 

with Bliame. desoriptioh.'' 

of conscience {Moralia, 476 E), says, in wonderfully 
modern language, that it wounds and pricks the 
pul. Thought, which softens other pains, only 
increases this; the guilty mind punishes itself. 
The Greeks, familiar as they were with the work- 
ing of conscience the legislator, had no special word 
to describe it, although its emotional side is hinted 
at in aldihs, Kow, the Stoics attributed ‘ absence 
of emotion ’ (dTra^^ta) to their wise man ; yet, 
though he would not entertain fear of disgrace 
<Diog, Laert. vii. 112, 116), he would feel 
It was the legislating conscience, Xdyoj, that 
the Stoics emphasized ; but, while Itoman Stoicism 
came to express this by conscientia, among the 
Greeks it had no generally recognized name. 

(4) Epictireans * — Perhaps it was the Epicureans 
who developed the idea of a guilty conscience, and 
this would account for the Stoics avoiding the 
term orvpeiB7)(rts, At any rate, Epicurus held tWt 
sin is an evil only because of the fear of discovery 
(Diog. Laert, x. 161), and a graphic description of 
conscience the accuser is to be found in the poems 
of the Epicurean Lucretius {de Eer, Nat iii, 1014- 
1023, cL IV. 1135). Probably, however, philosophy, 
whether Stoic or Epicurean, had less inliuence than 
the facts of moral experience, which were more 
and more cossciously realized by the popular mind. 

XI. Summary. — From the earliest times the i 
Greeks had terms referring to the emotional side ■ 
of conscience in most of its aspects. From the end ; 
©f the 5th cent. and (rOvoiB^. were used to 

denote the intellectual aspect of conscience the 
judge. Orphism had emphasized the dual nature 
of human personality, while the gradual decay of 
the State religion and of State discipline, along with 
the intellectual movements of the 5th cent, forced 
men to realize that they had a judge in their own 
hearts. The idea, present from the first, that a 
man should feel shame before Hmself grew clearer ; 
the hatefulness of sin was more acknowledged, and 
is Urged with unsurpassed moral force in tlie writ- 
ings of Plato. Erom^ the first it was felt that man 
owes allegiance to his better self ; that he must 
obey, not only the traditional code, but the dictates 
of an inner law. Hinted at occasionally in 
this feeling was not crystallized into a special term ; 


but the philosophers laid stress upon educating 
this better self, and thereby enlightening morality. 
Of the individualistic schools, the Stoics insisted 
on obedience to an inner law of reason, the Epi- 
cureans on the fears that follow wrong-doing. The 
growth of the idea of conscience was due to the 
development of the people ; philosophy merely 
tried to inspire higher ideals by which conscience 
might judge. As the notion of conscience de- 
veloped., morality appears to have declined. The 
relaxation of the bonds of external discipline, 
while it caused the few to acknowledge an inner 
judge and lawgiver, allowed the many to sink into 
sxiperstition and moral degradation. 

lb should be noticed in conclusion that among 
the Greeks conscience was as yet scarcely con- 
nected with religion. The Christian’s conscience 
accuses the sinner before God ; the Greek’s con- 
science accused him before himself. Cf. general 
art. CONSOIEKCE. 

II. Boman . — The Greeks, although they had 
many words denoting the emotions connected with 
moral self-criticism, failed to bring into common 
use any term summing up all tlioir experience of 
the action of conscience ; the Bomaiis, richer in 
words^ denoting obligation, crystallized into con- 
scientia the d liferent aspects of conscience soon 
after Stoic teaching began to be effective. 

I. Common moral terms.— Piete, one of the 
commonest moral terms, signifies a sense of duty, 
not only towards the gods (Cicero, do Nat Deor/i, 
ItS^'^TS^^'^tei-Sfe& towj.rds country, parents, 
and friends. It combines thenotions (JfloyMBJfr"'' 
respect, and (sometimes) affection. Fides (faithful- 
ness, trustworthiness), ‘the foundation of justice’ 
(Cic. de Off^ i. 23), was thought to be a virtue 
peculiarly characteristic of the early lloinams. It 
is combined with pndor and probitas in Cicero {de 
Bep. iii. 28), and moralists insisted that it meant 
loyalty to intention rather than to the spoken 
word (de Off, i. 40). The formula ex afiimi 
sententia ^vas used of conscientious fulfilment of 
an oath, while pndor denoted the shame ^yhieh 
prevents or follows a violation of the moral law. 
But in no term is the notion of conscience more 
clearly implied than in religio. Originally used 
of a feeling of awe towards an unknown object, it 
came to mean a scruple as to the proper means of 

E ropitiating a divinity. Cicero distinguishes it 
.'om swpcTstitio ; and though, when applied to the 
worship of the gods, it contains Ettle moral mean- 
ing, when used metaphorically it often denotes or 
implies the action of conscience. Thus Cicero com- 
bines it with auctontas, mqxdtas, Mes, ami timor 
in describing the character of certain witnesses, and 
it often denotes conscientious carrying out of a 
duty [ad Fam, xl 29, pro Font xiv. [40], j?ro 
Boscio Corn, xv. [45] ; Livy, xxiii. 11). The remorse 
caused by conscience is not infrequently described 
by such phrases as morstes animi (Livy, vi. 34), tor- 
menta pectoris (Tac. Ann, vi. 6), and flagella mentis 
(Quint. Bedam. xii. 28 1 of. Juv. xiii. 194, 196). 

2 . Obligation to external, and to internal, law* 
—In early times obligation was felt to m ex- 
ternal moral law *, it was only when the Bepubllo 
was tottering to its fall, and the State religion 
ceased to hold the hearts and minds of men, that 
the inner voice of conscience was heard more 
clearly. We c^not trace the development of the 
idea so well as in the case of Greece, because, with 
the exception of Plautus and Terence (who adapted 
or translated Greek originals), there m vety little 
Latin literature of earlier date than the let emk 
B.a But it cannot be doubted that much of the 
change *was due to the teaching of the Stoics, especi- 
ally of Posidonius and Panaeti us, who exhorted men 
to follow the deity within them, te, the Divkie 
reason, of which a portioxv has been given to each 
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individual. The conception of this deity {dalfiup}, 
this fragment of the Divine mind, this guide and 
protector, must have helped to develop the notion 
of conscience ; indeed, Epictetus (fr. 97) speaks of 
God handing men over to be guarded by ‘their 
innate conscience.’ Cicero, in speaking of the 
sanctity of an oath, warns us {de Off. hi. 44) that 
he who takes an oath summons as witness God, 

* that is, his own mind’ ; and the same writer is the 
first to employ the noun conscientia {pro Moscio 
Am. 67). 

The verb consdre occurs only once (Hor. Ep. 
I. i. 61), and is there used (with a negative) of a 
clear conscience. Conscius is often used without 
any moral meaning, but once in Plautus {Most. 
544) animus conscim has the sense of a guilty con- 
science ; this phrase and mens conscia are occasion- 
ally found with the same meaning in later writers 
(Lucret. hi. 1018, iv. 1135 ; Ovid, Fasti^ i, 485 ; 
Sallust, Cat. 14). Ovid (Fast% iv. 311) usesco^^5ci^^ 
mens recti of a clear conscience that laughs at 
slander; but in Virgil {Aen. i. 604), mens sihi 
conscia recti probably refers to conscience the 
guide, which leads men to diherentiate between 
right and wrong. 

In the sense of 'consciousness/ conscientia is 
rare, but it is exceedingly common in most writers 
after Cicero with the meaning ‘ conscience.’ The 
first time it occurs it is joined to animi (Cic. pro 
Moscio Am. 67, * conscientiae animi terrent’ — the 
writer’s rationalistic interpretation of the Furies), 
and, as Mulder remarks {De conscientim notione, p. 
97 f.)y the expressions animi conscientia^ mentis con-- 
scientia (the latter in Cic. pro Cluent. 159) are 
intermediate between the vague pecttis^ animus, 
mens, on the one hand, and i)lain conscientia with 
its full moral meaning on the other. 

From Cicero onwards the idea of conscience 
grows more distinct and more full of meaning. 
It is regarded as Divine (Cic. Farad, iv, 29) ; it 
accuses and judges (Livy, xxxiii. 28 ; Tac. Mist. 
iv. 72 j Sen. de Men. vi. 42) ; it is a witness (Sen, 
Ep. 43 ; Quint. Inst. Or. V. xi. 41 ; Juv. xiii. 198). 
Bona conscientia, mala conscientia, ‘clear con- 
science,’ ‘guilty conscience,’ are terms which do 
not appear to be used by Cicero, but are common 
enougli in Seneca and other later writers. But 
conscientia (with a genitive case added) not iu- 
freq^uently occurs in Cicero with the meaning of ‘ a 
clear conscience/ 'which he calls 'fruit’ {Fliil. ii. 
114), 'a reward’ {de Mep. vi. 8), joy’ (ad Fam. 
V, 7), and * a comfort’ {ih. vi. 6, 12). 

3. Conscience the lawgiver valued as a guide. — 
The Stoic teaclxing, insisting as it did upon obedi- 
ence to the Divine reason in the heart, led mm 
not merely to fear conscience, but to value it 
highly as a director of life. Cicero recognizes con- 
science as a lawgiver {ad Att. xiii. 20), and so does 
the ;^ounger Phny {Ep. i. 22), while the idea is 
especially common in Seneca. Conscience, from 
Cicero onwards, is considered a better guide than 
public opinion (Die, de Fin. ii. 71, ad Att. xii. 28 ; 
Livy, xxxiii. 28 ; Pliny, Ep. i. 8, iii. 20 ; Sen. de 
Men. vi. 42), though it is dimcult to decide whether 
these are cases of the judging conscience or of the 
legislating conscience ; indeed, it is impossible to 
keep these quite distinct, as a judgment on a 
past act is, of course, a guide to future conduct. 

4. Summary. — Conscience, then, was always 
acting, but at first it took the form of a strong 
feeling of obligation to an external moral law that 
was sanciAoned by tradition, religion, and the 
State, As the influence of these grew weaker, 
men transfen*ed their allemance to their own hearts, 
and realized that they had within them an accuser, 
a judge, and a gulae. The Stoic doctrine of a 
Divine reason immanent in each individual was 
a most powerful aid to a clearer conception of 


conscience; the writings of Cicero and Seneca, 
who were both imbued with Stoicism, afford the 
best evidence of the way in which the notion of 
conscience developed. 

The ethical terms used by the early Greeks 
emphasized chiefly the emotional side of conscience ; 
those used by tlie early Komans laid stress on 
moral obligation. Among both peoples the de- 
velopment of the idea of conscience was due to the 
decay of the State religion and of the State dis- 
cipline, and the consequent turning of men’s 
thoughts inwards ; but, whereas the Greek philo- 
sophers made little use of the popular term rb 
<rvp6i86s, and devoted their energies to improving 
the moral ideal according to which conscience 
judges, the Koman Stoics appear to have adopted 
the term conscientia, and to have made it express 
far more than its Greek equivalent. The Greek 
word nearly always stands for a guilty conscience ; 
the Latin word, although very often associated 
with guilt, not infrequently denotes moral self- 
satisfaction or the inner promptings of conscience 
the lawgiver. Neither word is associated with 
the State religion ; but, while philosophic religion 
neglected rb evreiBbs, conscientia was naturally 
used as an equivalent of the Stoic ‘ guardian,’ the 
fragment of Divine reason implanted in the heart 
of each individual. Hence Christianity found in 
conscientia a term whose fuller meaning it could 
develop by its doctrine of the Holy Spirit accus- 
ing, exhorting, and 'leading into all truth.’ But 
it should be noticed that the ancients made no 
attempt to analyze psychologically the conception 
of conscience, which remained to the last popular 
rather than philosophic, in spite of its adoption by 
Koman Stoicism. 
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CONSCIENCE (Jewish).— Conscience is an 
essential element in the system of Jewish ethics. 
It is the motive power and the last arbiter for the 
moral rectitude of man ; it is the judge, and at 
the same time the highest standard by which his 
actions in his relation to God and to his neighbours 
are measured. Conscientiousness in the fulfilment 
of duties is a moral heightening of the principle of 
duty, and is the necessary piwaration for the 
virtues of mercy and love. The principle of 
righteousness which underlies conscience may be 
of a purely legal and ceremonial character, whereas 
conscience goes beyond simple legal forms, and 
spring from higher motives than those of obedi- 
ence to the law and the performance of ceremonies. 
The motive force is a truer conception of the rela- 
tion between man and God, and the acknowledg- 
ment of the principle that human perfection can 
be attained only by imitating, as far as human 
power allows, the ways of God. The ' hallowing 
of life’ is the real object of all the laws, and stiH 
more so of the moral injunctions and acts of con- 
science which supplement them and assist in 
achieving the purpose of making the Jewish 
nation 'a kingdom of priests, and an holy nation’ 
(Ex 19®). More than once is the sanetiffeation of 
life ennneiated in the Pentateuch, and the reason 
given is 'because I am holy.’ The holiness of God 
IS the ultimate reason and explanation of the laws 
which would cause man, who had been formed 


* in the image of God,’ to reach a higher standard, 
and place him almost on a par with the angels 
(Ps 8®). As explained by the Rabbis, the various 
instances recorded in the Bible of God’s direct 
commumon with the Patriarclis w^ere intended to 
teach their descendants how to act. ‘ Just as God 
clothes the naked (Adam and Eve), so^ should man 
clothe the naked; just as God visits tlie sick 
(Abraham), so should man make it his duty to 
visit the sick ; just as God buries the dead (Moses), 
so must man bury the dead ; just as God comforts 
tlie mourners, so must man comfort the mourner ’ 
{Ge7i. rahhai viii., PMe P. Yehudah^ § 25); in 
fact, all acts of charity and benevolence, all those 
duties which a man is bound to perform, not in 
virtue of a direct command or a legal prescription, 
but prompted by his ^ heart,’ are to conform to the 
Divine standard and promote the hallowing of life 

the sanctification of God’s name. And all the 
blessings that follow fi’om it—peace, happiness, 
charity, goodwill, love— make man approach the 
Divine. The seat of this higher conception of 
moral duty— self-imposed duty, not duty imposed 
from without — ^^vas placed in the ‘heart,’ wdiich 
stands in Hebrew for mind, sentiment, feeling, 
conscience.^ Hence ‘a pure heart,’ ‘a clean heart,’ 
as mentioned by the Psalmist, means a clean con- 
science, a pure mind, a noble concei^tion of duty 
fulfilled without any other motive than the desire 
of self -sanctification. 

In Jewish teaching, how^ever, the legal and the 
urely ethical have never been really separated, 
ut have been treated as concomitant principles. 
For, as remarked above, the justification and ex- 
planation of the former were sought in the latter, 
and both w’ere to lead to the sanctification of life. 
Thus we read: ‘And the heart of David smote 
him’ (1 S 24®). In Isaiah 58 these ethical principles 
axe summed up in a masterly manner, and sliow^ us 
’the workings of that spirit of holiness in the prac- 
tical walks of life. The other books of the Pro- 
phets teem with denunciations against ‘hardness 
of heart,’ harsh treatment of widows, orphans, and 
slaves, and dishonest dealings with one’s neigh- 
bour. Moi’al perfection is thus defined by the 
prophet Micah (6®); ‘He hath showed thee, 0 
man, what is good; and what doth the Lord 
require of thee, but to do justly, and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God V ‘To 
do Justly ’ w'as the particular realm of the mind, 
the^ work of conscience for God’s sake, the work 
assigned to ‘the heart’ (cf. Concordance, 

* Heart’ ; and the expressions ‘with all thy heart,* 
*with the whole heart,’ etc.). 

These ethical principles and guides of life, in 
addition to the legal prescri]>tions, found terse 
expression in proverbs and maxims, saws of wise 
men, and teachings left by venerated persons— a 
kind of moral compendia like the Books of Pro- 
verbs and Eecleaiastes. The authors of some of 
the apocryphal hooks followed these examples, and 
the Books of Sirach and the Wisdom of Solomon, 
as well as Fourth Maoeahees, are nothing other 
than such moral conmendia. Direct reference to 
conscience we find in Sir 42® and Wis 17^® which 
are in tlie spirit of Jewish ethical teaching. A 
special class of ethical literature starts from the 
same period, i.c. before the destruction of the 
Temple, and it has continued to our day — the 
literature of ‘ Testaments/ or ethical wills of some 
great personage. These circulated afteiwarcls far 
and wide, and became recognized moral guides 
independent of the codes of laws w^hicb regulated 
tlie stnctly formal mode of life. It would be out 
of place here to discuss the 'whole range of ethical 
teaching ; hence we must limit ourselves to those 

1 As will be seen, there is no Hebrew 'word whicii corresponds 
entirely with * conecientse.* 


passages that refer to ‘conscience,’ uprightness, 
moral responsibility, in the daily relations between 
man and man — references found scattered through- 
out these books. A brief survey of this branch of 
literature, however, is imperative for the historical 
sequence of such teachings, and in view of the fact 
that ethics had not been reduced to a system, or 
split up into sections difiereiitiating the moral 
value of one principle as opposed to another. All 
stand on the same footing, and demand the sanie 
attention. There is no room for eclecticism in 
these collections. The oldest example is perhaiJS 
the Testament of ^ TohiaSf ■which emphasizes, as lie 
had done in his lifetime, the moral tluty of burying 
the dead— one of tiiose pious duties and works of 
charity which the law does not prescribe, and 
neglect of which is not punishable by its letter, 
but whose fulfilment was a matter of conscience 
for every pious Jew. More important is the refer- 
ence (To 14^*^) to the History of Achiachcfrus 
(Ahikar), since recovered and restored to its })lace 
at the end of the Book of Tohit. This is a collec- 
tion of wise maxims and guides to proper deeds 
and moral actions, though in the versions pre- 
served it is more in the nature of worldly pnictlcal 
wisdom of not too elevated a type. Its intere.st 
lies also in another direction ; the form of address, 

‘ 0 my son,’ etc., is repeated in a large numte of 
treatises to be mentioned later on. Richer is the 
harvest yielded by the Twelm Testaments^ in which 
apparently the very word ‘ conscience ’ occurs for 
the first time in Fafestinian texts : Keuh. 4® ‘ Even 
until now my conscience causeth me anguish on 
account of my impiety ’ (cf. Charles, ad loe. p, 9), 
In other testaments the same idea occurs : Jud. 20®, 
where the corresponding word is ‘heart,’ and simi- 
larly Gad 5®. To this category of testamentary 
teaching the present writer would assign also the 
famous collection of the ‘Fathers of the hsyna- 
gogue,’ called ‘The Chapters’ {Virhe Ahoth) klieit 
they had been grouped together in chapters, 'riiey 
can only be properly understood as such testa- 
mentary injnnctions, the last wills of the leading 
men of the Great Synagogiie and their successors 
in the high position of spiritual guides and leaders 
of the people during Hie period of the Becoud 
Temple. The authors have been grouped chrono- 
logically, and these chains of etiiical maxims 
served the purpose of being a chain of tradition. 
In reality they are the principal ethical teachings 
representing the ethical wins of tiiose sages, and as 
Wilis they fall naturally into their place, whilst 
hitherto they had been a riddle. A few examples 
may sufiice ; 

♦liabbau QamuJiel, the son of B. Judab the Prince, said: 
“ An excellent thing is the study of the Torah combined with 
moral discipline {d&rehh for the practice of both causes 
sin to be out of remembrance ” ^ (ii. 2).l 

‘Hillel said ; “Judge not thy neighbour until thou art come 
into big place ” ' (b. 6). According to R* Eleazar, the good way 
to which a man should cleave is ‘the possession of a good 
heart,' and the evil to be shunned, ‘a wiefeed heart* (ii. 12, IJ), 
where ‘heart/ no doubt, is to be taken in the Biblical sense. 
*B. Ellezersaid: “Let the honour of thy friend be dear unto 
thee m thine own " ' <0. 14), * E. Jose said: “ Let the property 
of thy fidend be dear to thee as thine own’" (IL 16). Among 
those who have no share in tlxe world to come, B* BScazar the 
Huddaite places the man who puts his fellow-man to shame in 
public. It is the moral and not the legal sin which is to be 
shuiined. and if committed it is to bo expiated by ‘ repentance 
and good deeds/ as is often repeated here (iv. 16 ; cf. Tavlor, 
Sayings of the Jewish Fathefs\ Cambridge, 1867, ad loe.), ' 

Round this collection of maxims grew up a 
whole cycle of similar teachings, accretions, and 
additions from other sources, and examples drawn 
from the lives of other sages. It also com- 
mented upon by the most prominent writers of 
subsequent ages. One of the oldest is a small 
collection known as the ‘ Work (or Story) of B. 

1 The phrase derekh has hitherto been wrongly translated 
‘ worldly business.' It can only mean, at least in inis passage, 
‘moral discipline/ and one of the later compilations intends to 
serve aa a ‘ moral guide ’ bears the title Derekh erej. 
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Judah, the Prince’ {Maaseh B, YeMdah ha-Ndsl)^ 
and later on developed into tlie ‘ Chapters of R. 
Judah the Prince’ {Pi rice dillahhenu ha-lfaddosh), 
Anotlier is ‘ The Will of Eliezer the Great,’ or 
*The Ways of the Pious’ {Savaatli B, EUezer ha- 
gadolj or Orhoth Saddikim)^ agreeing in many 
points with the history of Achiacharus. It shows 
exactly the same development as other collections 
of maxims, apologues, and saws in universal litera- 
ture, inasmuch as, to one portion, or to a small, 
old,^ and genuine section, other elements of a 
similar tendency are added. The names of the 
reputed authors vary, and a compilation ascribed 
originally to Talmudic authorities, Le. Eliezer hen 
Hyrkanos, is then transferred to a much later 
Eliezer of the year 1050. The suhstanee, however, 
is the same ; and most of these collections merely 
repeat older materials, increased in later times hy 
some similar maxims from other sources. The 
burden of the message of these collections is to 
seek the judge in one’s own conscience, and to find 
the punishment for moral guilt in reniorse of con- 
science, in the consciousness of a fall 'from a moral 
height, and in the desecration or juufanation of the 
Saored Name. In a much more elaborate manner 
the theme is enlarged upon in the * Chapters or 
Maxims of E. Nathan’ [Aboth di B. W.) of the 
7th-8th cent., into which much of the accumulated 
matter had flowed ; and in the book called Derelch 
ereSi * Moral Guide ’ (of which twm recensions have 
been preserved — * Major ’ and ‘ Minor ’), and in the 
Tanna dche Eliahu, in which the i>rophet Elijah is 
the teacher. The feeling of inner responsibility 
for moral faults and the glory in conscientious j;)er- 
formance of ethical deeds have found in this book 
a powerful, and at the same time an elevating, 
poetical exx)ression. The way to shun sin, to lead 
a pious, modest, exemplary life, full of humility 
and chanty, and to accomplish ' tbe duties of the 
heart’ is here expounded in simple and wtlial 
dignified language. This book belongs still to the 
Talmudic period, and is certainly anterior to the j 
9th century. 

But the' postulates of ethical teaching were not 
limited to mere maxims, highly appreciated and 
honouring to those who had formulated them, but 
still of a purely theoretical value. On the con- 
trary, as far as i>ossible, they were introduced into 
the fabric of consistent legislation, and, though 
many of the acts in question were not indictable 
before the regular tribunal, the conscience and 
religious principles of the individual remaining the ' 
ultimate forum before which tiiey could be brought, ! 
some of them at least w'ere brought within the 
four corners of the Law, and were made offences 
amenable to its rigours. Starting from the pro- 
hibition of oppression, fraud, and violence against 
widows, orphans, and strangers (Ex Lv 19^^), 
and, more especially, of fraud and overreaching in 
business transactions (Lv 25^^’ * And if thou sell 

aught unto thy neighbour, or buy of thy neigh- 
bour’s hand, ye shall not wrong one another 
^ And ye shall not wrong one another ; but thou 
shalt fear thy God^), the Eabbis have extended 
the effects of these prohibitions very far, and have 
very clearly defined the iirincipie of overreaching, 
and also established the rule that it appluid to Jew 
and non- Jew alike. They have shown a high con- 
ceiition of moral duty iuid obligation, and have 
applied a lofty standard of moral rectitude in the 
interpretation of tlmse commands, nbich are called 
‘subjects left to the discretion of the heart’ 
{jDebdrh/i hrL-'mesnrini la-Uh ; the ‘heart,’ of 
course, stands for ‘ conscience’). The law is called 
Onalahy from the hypothetical root of the Heb. 
word hondh in the above Biblical passages. They 
have made this law very severe, and any deviation 
from its strict aiixfiication makes the sale or pur- 


chase void. To take advantage in any way of 
favourable legal circumstances, or of ignorance, or 
of quibbles, is sufficient to annul the transaction. 


^ Oppression by means of word alono and not by deed is con- 
sidered even worse than overreaching in the matter of money 
(JSa&. mes. 58&) : * If a man repents, he must not be reminded 
of his sins ’ ; * If a man is a proselyte, he must not be told of his 
heathen ancestry, for money can be restored, but spiritual 
agony can never be made good.’ ‘ Nor is a man to ask for the 
price of an object unless he has the intention of buying,’ for he 
IS thereby deceiving the vendor, who is unable to read the 
man’s heart (Mishn. Bah. me§. ch. iv.; see also Lampronti, 
PaJ}.ad 8,v. ‘Ona’ah’ [the whole of the Rabbinical 

literature on tbe question of overreaching, from tbe Mishna 
down to the 17th cent.]); ‘If a nian, under a flimsy pretext, 
withdraws from a bargain, they say : “May He who obtained 
redress (by punishment) from the men of the Flood and the 
men of the Dispersion (of Babel) be sure to obtain redress from 
(I'.e. to punish) the man who does not keep his word ” ’ (Mishn. 
Bah. nie§. iv. 2), In addition to overreaching, the Sages also 
inveigh strongly against obtaining a good opinion under false 
pretences, which they call ‘ stealing a good opinion ‘ {Gembath 
I>a‘atk): *Of seven kinds of thieves, those who steal a good 
opinion [create a false impression in their fa^murjare the worst, 
for, if they could, they would attempt to deceive the Almighty * 
(Tosefta, J?. ^mnma, vii.). ^He who deceives man by such 
devices is like unto him who attempts to deceive God’ (Ballah 
rah. fol. 18if). ‘ Do not invite a man to dine with thee when 
thou kuowest that he is not then inclined to eat ’ ; * one must 
not open a jar of oil or wine pretending to do it in honour of a 
guest, if it [has to be opened as it] is already sold to a customer, 
and thereby create a good opinion by false appearance of con- 
sideration, be it a Jew or a Gentile * {HuUin, 94a ; ShvHhan 
Aruhh Iloshen Mishpatt ch, 228; and Maimonides in his 
PHnoiptes of Ethics). 

The reason for all these precepts is that they 
are inimical to the sanctification of life, and cause 
the defamation of the Bivine Name, which are in 
the keeping of man’s conscience, and left to the 
‘ discretion of the heart.’ 

‘ A queen having lost her jewels, it was announced by royal 
proclamation that whoever should find and return them within 
thirty days would obtain a rich reward, but if after thirty days, 
he would bo put to death. B. Samuel b. Sosarti, having found 
them, returned them after thirty days. When asked why ho 
did so, as he was exposing himself to suffer capital punishinenfe, 
he replied: “If I had returned the jewels within the thirty 
days, the people would have said that I had done so for the 
reward ; I have therefore kept them till now^, so as to show, 
even at the risk of severe punishment, that one is bound to 
return the property found even if it belonged to a Gentile*^’ 
(Jerus. Talm., Bah. 7nc^. cln ii,). Again, ‘B, Shimeon b. She^ah 
bought an ass from an Ishmaelite. When his pupils examined 
it more closely, they found a jewel hanging round its neck, and 
they said to him : “ O master, it is a blessing from above, thou 
hast become rich I” ; whereupon he replied ; “ I bought the ass 
and not the jewel,” and he returned the jewel to the Ishmaelite 
owner ’ (ih.). 


It would be easy to multiply examples and 
maxims of an ethical character fi’oin the Talmudic 
literature. 

The Talmudic Sa^es coined a word for moral 
obligation wMcli affords us a glimpse into the 
working of their mind. They use the verb hayyaby 
from the Bibl. root hob, wiiicli means ‘material 
debt,’ and employ it to desi^ate man’s moral 
‘indebtedness,’ his moral ‘obligation,’ which he 
must fulfil, lest by neglect he become ‘guilty.’ 
The moral duty stands at least on a par with his 
legal obligations, and most of tbe ethical duties 
mentioned in the Talmud axe regularly introduced 
by the formula Jfayyah dddm^ ‘a man is bound^ 
(of coui’se by moral conscience) to do this or that. 
This formula has since become stereotyped, and is 
never used in connexion with legal eommandnients. 

In this ethical Haggada the material is not 
arranged according to any system, starting, as it 
were, from the fundamental principle of the love 
of God or of His Unity, and then deducing from 
it those secondaiy principles whioli form the sub- 
ject of a moral life. The teaching was of a jmrely 
practical nature ; the people did not care to follow 
it up to its theoretical beginnings. The Bible set 
the example. There also the Ja^vs and command- 
ments are not arranged in any systematic order, 
and some of the fundamental j^rinciples are placed 
next to matters of relatively minor importance. 
At the end of the 9th cent,, however, a great 
cliange took place. . Under the influence, iiidii ectly 
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of Greek, and directly of Arabic, pMlosophic specu- 
lations, the Jews began to develop systems of re- 
ligious philosoj^by in which special attention %va>s 
often paid to the ethical side of the Jewish faith. 
Whilst, in the older period of Hellenism, Jewish 
thinkers were influenced by Plato and the Stoa, 
such as Philo and the author of the pseudo- Josephus 
* On the Exile of the Intellect,’ and were more or 
less guided by allegorical interpretations of the 
Bible, the pliilosophers of later times were mostly 
under the influence of Aristotle and his Arabic 
commentators, such as al-Farahi (t950), Ihn Sina 
(Avicenna, f 1038), Ghazali (f 1111), and Ibn Eushcl 
(AverroSs, f 1198), while the purely theological 
speculation of the adherents of the Kalmi (the 
Mutakallimun) also found followers among the 
Jews. 

Before referring to the Jewish philosophers, it is 
of interest to mention a fact hitherto entirely 
ignored in connexion with the dissemination of 
their moral teachings. Such collections of maxims 
as are mentioned above were also i3ut into verse, 
and formed terse epigrams or long didactic poems 
— a form better adapted to render them popular, 
for the masses do not care for historical or theo- 
retical investigations, and still less for philosophical 
justifications of moral conduct. Fragments of the 
ancient saws of Ben Sira were then collected, and 
other collections of a similar nature were made. 
It is owing to this tendency that about that 
period (9th-10th cent.) the Book of Sirach was 
re-translated into Hebrew, as the language of 
the newly discovered version testifies. It is the 
period or ' Acliiacharus ’ in its modern recension 
(Lukman, etc.). A century later no loss a person 
than the last of the great Geontm of Babylon, 
Hai (940-1039), wrote his rhymed didactical poem 
M%sar Rashd — also a kind of moral vade-mecum 
adapted to the understanding of the people, and 
probably taught in the schools and otherwise learnt 
by heart. It agrees also wdth the ' will ’ of Eleazar, 
Achiacharus, etc. A, few examples must suffice. 

* My son, my first 'word is ; Fear the Lord ; and with each ol 
thy deeds pve praise unto Him * (rv. 1. 8). ‘ Forgive the sin and 
transgression of thy neighbour, and be ready to accept repent- 
ance and regret.’ ‘Be not treacherous or seek strife, and 
foster not rebellion’ (vv. 76 ff.). ‘When thou heareat the 
defamation of thy neighbour, cover it up and pretend not to 
have heard it’ (vv. 88-89), ‘ Wisdom is to walk in the path of 
faithfulness and of the fear of <5od ; and true understanding 
(character) is to avoid evil.’ * Be an (honest) judge among thy 
people’ (vv. 114 if.). * In all thy transactions choose righteous- 
ness j have pity on the poor and miserable, and appoint an 
adviser’and admonisher to thy soul ’ (w. 1S5 if.). * Let thy heart 
(mind) beware of pride (proud insolence)’ (168). ‘Bo not say 
to thy neighbour, Oome to-morrow, when tliou canst give 
to-day 5 give and do not tarry.’ ‘ J udge thyself as thou wouldst 
judge others ’(176). 

His conteuiporary Samuel Ha-Hagid imitated 
Hai iu Spain, in his Ben l^oheUth (‘Son of Eccle- 
siastes’). Ob other didactic poems we need not 
dwell. 

To return to the Jewish philosophers, we note 
that, though they were all bent on finding in 
Judaism the highest expression of Divine truth, 
and aimed at leading to the highest good, yet they 
difiered in their definition of the mmmum honum 
and in the means of attaining it. To cultivate all 
the virtues was the road ■which led to the know- 
ledge of God, and in this knowledge was to bo 
found the ultimate goal of human perfection, i,e, 
nearness to God. Hence sometimes the intellect 
and moral conscience were not elearly distinguished 
from one another. This is not the place to discuss 
the various systems of ethics evolved by these 
Jewish philosophers. It may suffice to point out 
that every system of thought among Arabs and 
mediaeval Scholastics is to be found among the 
Jews. Of those thinkers some — like Saadya, 
Gabirol, Ibn Zaddik, and Maimouides— are more 
rationalistic, assigning to the knowledge of God 


and to Wisdom the highest potentiality for good, 
and considering that the highest aim is to he 
attained by moderation, by the rule of the intellect 
over the actions and thou^^hts of man, while others 
incline more to the mystical side. To the latter 
category belongs Behay, the first philosopher to 
write a special work on the ‘ Duties of the Heart ’ 
(such is the title of the book, ^ohoth ha-Lebahoth). 
He recognizes human conscience as the last arbiter 
and the true inward prompter and guide in all 
moral actions which lie outside^ the specifically 
legal injunctions. ^ He lays special stress on tlie 
elevating and pui'ifying influence of moral con- 
sciousness, and therefore leads up to a kind of 
religious asceticism or Quietism, by recommending 
retirement from life, abstinence, and prayer as 
means for attaining perfection. Without being 
morbid, he exhibits a high moral sensitiveness, 
and has had a lasting influence upon succeeding 
generations. One can trace his influence especially 
iu a whole series of subseq^uent writings. 

These philosophical writings, being almost^ all 
composed in Arabic, bad to be first translated into 
Hebrew, and only then could they gain a wider 
circulation. The writings of Saadya thus reached 
France and Central Europe, through the medium 
of the Hebrew anonymous translation which was 
used by Berechyah ha-Nakdan (second half of 
12th cent.) in his two ethical corapilations— the 
‘Compendium’ and the ‘Eefiner’ {ffibbur and 
Masref, ed. H. Gollancz, London, 1002). He 
eliminated the entire speculative part, and re- 
tained only the ethical, which he augmented with 
excerpts from the writings of Ibn Gabirol, Behay, 
and Nissim. 

Of sin and repentance he says : ‘From the passage Hos 1411' 
“ Return, for thou hast stumbled,” we learn that we should 
have an inward regret at our guilt, and that we should reflect 
that our sins have proved unto us a wretched stumbling-block ’ 
(p. 71, ed. Gollancz). He speaks most emphatically of the 
‘ duties of the heart.* All action rests upon the heart’s inten- 
tion and upon the secret thoughts ; their study must necessarily 
precede the study of the physical, practical performance of the 
commandments. And he goes on to relate the following J 
‘ A pious man once said to his disciples, “ If you had no sms 
whatever, I should be afraid lest you had goumthing worse 
than sins.” And they asked, “ What can be worse than sins? ” 
He answered: “Insolent pride, for it is written, Every one 
that is proud in heart is an abomination unto the Lord’” 
(Pr. 166) (ch. exxii. p. 113 [Heb.]). Very beautiful is the chapter 
devoted to ‘ the heart ’ (ch. iii. in the Ma^ref), in which the 
author has skilfully collected verses of the Bible, teachings of 
the Sages, and philosophical speculations, to show that Reason, 
Law, and Tradition demand of a man the performance of those 
actions by which human perfection can be attained, and that 
man must be guided by an enlightened understanding and a 
pure heart, i.e. by pure conscience. 

Of the same way of thinking as Be^ay was Abra- 
ham h. 5iyah (middle of 12th cent.), although he 
was more emphatic about fasting and repentance 
to assuage the pangs of stricken conscience, and to 
serve as the means of avoiding sin. Like Behay, 
he shows points of contact with the teaching of 
Ghazali and of the Sufts (the pure brethren). Of 
the Intellectuals, or, better, of those who derive 
all the moral virtues-— charity, piety, energy, 
loving-kindness, love of God, moral rectitude, etc* 
— from the knowledge of God, and seek the road 
to that knowledge in the ‘ middle way,’ the most 
prominent is maimonides. He enunciates his 
views in his commentary on the * Chapters of the 
Fathers,’ in the chax>ters on the ‘ICno-wlcdge of 
God * in his great Compendium of the Law, in his 
‘ Guide of the Perplexed,’ and in other writings* 
The problem which agitated the philosopliers of 
that time, and, one may add, the pliilosophers of 
religion at all times, was that of human free will, 
with the concomitant problem of reward and 
punishment, of virtue and vice, of human per- 
fection and debasement. He decides unhesitat- 
ingly* 311 accordance with the general consensus of 
Jewish opinion, that man is a free agent in all his 
moral actions. Man’s soul is the seat of know- 
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ledge, and from it alone emanates the impulse to 
action or inaction (Infcrod. to Ahothy ch. viii.). It | 
is his moral conscience which causes reward or 
unisliment for deeds which are neither commanded 
y the Divine legislation nor forbidden by it 
{(xuidcy hi 17, fifth theory). In ch. liii. Maimonides 
defines the meaning of the Heb. words licsed ("lov- 
ing-kindness’}, onishpat ("judgment’), and sMukah 
(‘ righteousness ’), and says of the last : 

‘The term §Md^dk is derived from ^ede^, “righteousness.” 
It denotes the act of giving every one his due, and of showing 
kindness to every being according as it deserves. In Scripture, 
however, the expression sMdT^dh is not used in the first sense, 
and does not apply to the payment of what we owe to others. 
When we, therefore, give the hired labourer his wages, or pay 
a debt, we do not perform an act of ^MCilpdh. But we do 
perform an act of sMdplh when we fulfil those duties towards 
our feliow-men which our moral conscience imposes upon us, ' 
e.g. when we heal the wound of the sufferer.’ And again : 

• Uddicah is a kindness prompted by moral conscience, and is a 

means for attaining perfection of the soul.’ i 

He also insists on the harmony between good 
action and good thought : in the exercise of human | 
free will the good must be sought for its own sake ; I 
and the evil must he shunned because of its 
inherent wickedness, not out of fear of punishment 
or in the expectation of reward {Com. to Ahothy 
i. 3, on the passage : " Be like servants who min- 
ister to their master without the condition of 
receiving a reward ’). He rebukes men who, though 
they do^ not possess a certain virtue, yet, appre- 
ciating its perfection, 

* sometimes desire to make others believe that they possess that 
virtue. Thus people, e.g.y adorn themselves with the poems of 
others, and publish them as their own productions. Also in 
various branches of science, ambitious yet lazy men appropriate 
the opinions expressed by other persons, and boast of them 
that they have originated these notions ’ (Guidry ii. 40). 

And he condemns men who seek honour ab the 
expense of others and spread insinuations and 
slanderous statements {Mick Teshubah, iv. 4). 
He is no less emphatic in his condemnation of 
those who try to overreach Jew or Gentile, or 
create a false opinion in their favour. Such men 
are an abomination before the Lord,^ for the aim 
and object of a moral life is to approach the 
Divine. 

* Having acquired the true knowledge of God, the knowledge 
of His Providence, and of the manner in which it influences 
His creatures in their productions and continued existence, he 
(ic, man) will then be determined always to seek loving-kind- 
ness, righteousness, and Judgment, and thus imitate the ways 
of ao<P (Guide, iil 64, ai fin . ; cf. Jer QiSf.). with this 
sentence Maimonides concludes his Guide. 

The next period, which commences almost with 
the close of the phiiosopliical era at the end of tiie 
I3th cent., shows the deep impress of those two 
streams of thought reaching down from the past. 
The ethical and the philosophical, the mystical 
and the rationalistic, the purely practical and 
the deeply spiritual, moral, and unselfish teaching 
were caught up in one current and gathered into 
one stream (ef. Bereehyah, above). A new word is 
used to denote this new ethical literature — Mmar, 
‘Moral Discipline/ foreshadowed in Hafs poem, 
and occurring already in the Proverbs as ‘ moral 
teaching* (i^ cf. 4P etc.). Henceforward it 
denotes * piety, ^ * religious-moral life,’ embracing 
the legal in a narrower and the ethical in the 
largest sense. The works belonging to this period 
inculcate the practice of virtue, honesty, piety, 
resignation, charity, love of one’s neighbour, and 
saintliness of life. There is a psychological reason 
for the abundance of such books from the 13th 
cent, onwards. It was the time of the direst 
persecution of the Jews in many lands, and, unless 
the Sages and teachers of those generations had 
fortified the moral courage of bhe harassed and 
unfortunate people, every trace of consciousness of 
the moral duties of man would have been obli- 
terated. The sense of sin and chastisement, of 
Divine visitation justified by inward backsliding, 

1 He refers, of eourse, to tlio Talmudic passages quoted above 
(BuUin, 94a, and JB. ^amma, 113a), 


ivas deepened by these books of Miisar, in which 
the best teaching of the past was placed before the 
readers in as simple a language as could be com- 
manded, Each author, following the bent of his 
own inclination, laid stress now on one side of the 
moral life, now on the other. Thus, some would 
exhort to fasting and ascetic practices; others to 
works of unselfish love of God and men ; others 
would teach wisdom, moderation, patience, and 
freedom from passion j but all were united in the 
conviction that human life is worthily lived only 
when it is placed in the service of God, for the 
benefit of mankind, and for the glorification of His 
name. A^ man’s conscience must be pure, and 
every one is equally responsible for thought as for 
deed, whether prescribed by the Law or left to the 
discretion of one’s own heart, for God sees every- 
thing, and nothing is hidden from Him. We are, 
and ought to be, the judges of our actions, and to 
us is left free choice to decide which way to turn. 

What lends special importance to this MUsar 
literature is the fact that most of these books of 
Musar were translated at an early date into the 
vernacular language for the benefit and instruction 
of the middle-class Jews, who were not sufficiently 
acc|uainted with the Hebrew to read them in the 
original language. These books became the litera- 
ture par excellence of Jewish women; they were 
translated into the Jewish-German and the Jewish- 
Spanish languages, and parts also into Arabic and 
Persian, thus becoming real "household treasures.’ 
Shabbethai Bass gives a list of no fewer than 120 
such books in his bibliography {Sifihei Yeshenwiy 
printed in the year 1680, foL 15a), exclusive of 
the numerous commentaries on the "Chapters of 
the Fathers’ {ih. foL 18a), A few of the more 
prominent may be mentioned, for, besides reminis- 
cences of, and direct quotations from, the older 
literature, the authors have added some more 
instructions— personal expressions of their own 
conceptions of the duty and moi*al obligation in- 
cumbent on every Jew. Here, of course, the 
notions of the fear of God and the love of God 
prevail, for every tiling must he done out of that 
love and for the sake of hallowing His name by 
moral actions, and thereby sanctifying hnman 
life* 

Haljmanides, in 1267, writes to his son from Acco a ‘moral 
epistle,’ in which he enjoins, among other things, that he be 
modest apd humble : ‘ When thou speakest, bend thy head and 
lift up thine heart ($urmm cordd/), and speak quietly, and 
consider every man whom thou addresseat as being greater 
than thou art. If he be poor and thou rich, or thou a greater 
scholar than he is, then think that thou art more full of guilt ; 
or, if he he sinning, that he is doing it out of ignorance, 
unintentionally, and not deliberately. In all thy deeds and 
thoughts remember Him of whom it is said that His glory JSlleth 
the world.* 

Jonah of Gerona (f 1268), known as the J^ctsid and Ifaddosh, 

i. e. Martyr, wrote, in the strain of Behay, his famous Sha'arei 

Teshubah, ‘Gates of Kepentance,' and Sefet hOrYir^ah, ‘Book 
of the Fear of God,’ where the feeling of consciousness of the 
gravity of sin and the duty of repentance are expounded in a 
masterly manner. He says : ‘ There are people who believe 
that, if you do not transgress any of the written laws, you 
cannot commit sin, for it is connected with active work. And 
yet therd is no greater loss for the soul than to imagine that 
purity consists only in hot having gone the way of acfdve sin, 
and not also in the neglect of the performance of deeds of 
charity and of good works. For the highest, perfections can be 
achieved only by carrying out injunctions (which are not 
direct legal commandments, but ethical demands), such as the 
exercise of free will, love of God, contemplation of Hia loving- 
kindness, the recognition of God’s ways in His visitation of 
man, and, above all, in the sanctification of His name by- 
worship, fear, and by cleaving unto '^rei Testlmbah 

ii. i§ 14, 17). ‘ Ho not pretend that thou art nob able to help by 
word or deed, for, if thou refusesfc, thy strength will wane ’ 
(ib. §70). ‘Thou Shalt not take a bribe (Ex 233) means also. 
Thou sUalt not allow thy judgment to be influenced by flattery/ 
for the purity of conscience will thereby be clouded (ib. § 98). 

Almost contemporary with those were Yehndah the Pious in 
Germany (12th cent.), and his pupil Eleazar of Worms (t 1238), 
and Yepiel b. Ye\cutiel in Borne (1278), as well as Moses of 
Ooucy in Franco (1288-46), \VhO wrote etliical treatises and 
guides for a moral life— -the ‘Book of the Pious,’ Sefer Hmidim 
(Yehndah); the ‘Perfection of Human Oonscience,* Ua^aUth 
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ha'MiMoih (Ye\?utiel) ; and tlie great Code of Laws, Sefer 
Mi^woth ha^Gadhol (Moses of Cou^y). Each of these men re- 
presents a special school of thought. The first two are of a 
mystical disposition, Quietists ; the writer in Bonie follows, on 
tho whole, the philosophical writers ; while the codifier of the 
Law, like Maimonides, introduces chapters on ethical duties into 
the very Code : ‘ Be fair to every one, be he a Jew or a Gentile.’ 

* Money obtained by sweating the workman, or by buying stolen 
goods and idols as ornaments, brings no blessing.’ ‘ Draw the 
attention of the Gentile to his mistake (in any^ business trans- 
action) ; and better live on chanty and begging than appro- 
priate the monej^ of others, which will be a disgrace to Judaism 
and to the Jewish name.’ ‘Be honest with every one, no 
matter to what faith he belongs.’ ‘ Those who clip the coin, 
who sell short measure, who practise usury, are a curse ; and 
there is no blessing in their money.* ‘ Do not say, “ I will repay 
evil,” but trust in God, and He will help thee.’ ‘ If any one 
has defrauded thee or brought false witness against thee, or has 
ruined thee, do not avenge the injustice by doing the same to 
him.* ‘Do not listen to slander’ (Yehudah Hasid). ‘Act in 
such a manner that thou needst not be ashamed of thyself.’ 

* Keep thine imagination pure, so that thy deeds may be like- 
wise.* * Know that the reward from the Lord is in aocoi dance 
with thy resistance to sin.’ ‘The highest aim and ambition of 
man should be to fulfil the commandments, to sanctify His 
name, and to sacrifice himself for God’s sake* (Eleazar). ‘A 
Sage said ; “ Whoever sows hatred reaps regret. ” ’ * Be true and 
honest, as our Sages say ; “ Let your yea be yea and your nay 
nay.” * ‘ If a Gentile trusts you and relies upon your word, you 
must in all your transactions justify bis confidence and be true 
and honest, so that the name of God be sanctified* (Yelcutiel). 
‘Whosoever is a novice in the fear of God shall say every 
morning on rising : “ To-day I will be a faithful servant of the 
Lord ; I will beware of wrath, lying, hatred, strife, and envy ; I 
will not look (lustfully) upon women, and I will forgive those 
who hurt me.” * ‘ Wlioever forgives is forgiven *, hard-hearted- 
ness and implacability are grave sins unworthy of a Jew’ 
(Moses of Oou^^y). 

The mystical x:>hilosophy of religion embodied in 
the Zohar, the chief exponent of the later ^S^ab- 
bala, recognizes no less emphatically the call of 
conscience. The fulfilment of moral duties is not 
only a reward in itself, but it is the main cause of 
the harmony of the world and of the uninterrupted 
flow of Divine gTace from the highest spheres down 
to the mundane s^iere. ^ Woe unto the sinners, 
for they keep the Divine glory in exile,’ is a con- 
stantly recurring phrase. The mystical philosophy 
has in this case not contributed to weaken the 
moral fibre, and a high tone of ethical loftiness 
peiwades the pages of the Zolmr. 

^ In conclusion, a few wills may now be men- 
tioned* That of Asher b. Yehiel is of special 
interest on account of the fact that bis code of the 
Law, with slight modifications, is the direct source 
of the recognized standax’d religious Jewish Code. 
He died in 1327, and by his will continued the old 
tradition, which was carried on to the end of the 
18th cent, and even later. Among the authors 
are men like his son, Yehiidali b. Asher (tl349), 
Abraham, and Ms grandson Sheftel Hurwitz (17th 
cent,), and the founder of the sect of the modern 
ffasidim, Israel Ba'al Shem-Tob (end of 18th 
cent.). Diflering somewhat in their views on 
Divine worsMp, they are at one in the conception 
of moral duty and human responsibility, as tying 
not in the fulfilment of legal commandments alone, 
but to a greater degi’ee in the performance of 
moral obligations for which there is no incentive 
by the promise of reward, and no threat of punish- 
ment for neglect. 

Last, not least, the * Shining Lamp/ Memrath 
Im-Md^OTt of Israel ben Joseph Alnaqua (tl391), 
preserved partly in the EeshUh ^ohhmah^ 
‘ Beginning of Principles of Wisdom/ of Elijah de 
Vidas (Ififch cent.), and the compilation of Isaac 
Aboab under the same name, Memrath ha-Md'dr, 
contain the gist of the ethical and Haggadio teach- 
ing of the Babbis. Though a rather large volume, 

: this book has been the household book of Jewry 
from the time of its compilation (c. 1300} to the 
present day. It has been translated into many 
languages^ and, together with the Book of Elijah 
de Vidas, it is the Golden Treasmy* The love 
of one’s neighbour, and the prineipes of moral 
xectitude, of moral duty, of the hefnousness of 


clandestine sin and open hypocrisy, of the happi- 
ness wx*ought by repentance and a clean conscience, 
of loving-kindness and mercy as Divine attnbuto 
to be imitated by man, of moral perfection to be 
attained not only by outward ceremonial law or by 
fulfilment of prescribed legislation, but by following 
the inner voices of the soul and the unwritten 
commands of the Divine in man, of the hallowing 
of life and the sanctification of the name of God— 
of all this the book is full. Its aim is summed 
up in exemplifying the words of the prophet, in the 
light of Maimonides’ interpretation that the high- 
est duty of man is to fullll acts of hesed^ 
ing-Miidness,’ misJmdt^ ‘judgment,’ and smdkdn, 

* righteousness ’ : ‘ For I am the Lord which exercise 
loving-kindness, judgment, and righteousness, in 
the earth ; for in these things I delight, saith the 
Lord’ (Jer 9^^). This has remained the guiding 
principle for ‘ conscience ’ in Judaism. 

Literature. — In addition to the authorities cited in the 
article, see L. Zunz, Gottesdimistk Vortrage derJuden% Frank- 
fort, 1892, p. 103 fi., ‘ Ethisohe Hagada * also Zur Gesehiehte una 
Berlin, 1846, p. 122 ff. ‘toenlehrer*; D. Rosin, 
JSthik des Maimonides, Breslau, 1876 ; M. Lazarus, fTAe JS/Mcs 
of Judaism, 2 vols., Philadelphia, 1901-2 ; art. ‘Ethics* in JA ; 
S. Baeck, ‘Die Sittenlehrer,* in Jdd. Literat, ed. Wmter- 
Wiinsche, hi., Treves, 1896, p. 627 fl. ; I. Suwalski, Mapj/ei 
ha-Yehudi alpi ha-Talmud^, Warsaw, 1893. 

M. GASTER. 

CONSCIENCE (Muslim).—!. Names for the 
phenomenon. — The normal manifestations of the 
conscience, whether in individuals or in com- 
munities, are to be found in uneasiness about acts 
perpetoted in the past, and^ the desire to make 
amends for them, or in refraining from perpetra- 
tion, on grounds of abstract right and wrong. 
These manifestations axe to be found among moral 
agents %vith few or no exceptions, but they are not 
always labelled with a name. Probably the nearest 
equivalent in Arabic is the word al-zdjir, ‘the 
restrainer,’ defined as ‘ God’s preacher in the heart 
of the believer, the light cast therein which 
summons him to the truth’; but it obviously 
refers to the second group of manifestations only, 
and its limitation to ‘ Believers’ is due to the fact 
that in a sense, according to the Islamic system, 
the unbeliever can do no wrong, as being outside 
God’s covenant. For the first group probably the 
word 5 «?’W’G, ‘the secret,’ i,e, the secret self, wmold 
be the nearest synonym ; this is the word used 
in the maxim ‘God concerns Himself with your 
consciences,’ embodied by Omar i. in his 
tiom to a Judge* The modern Islamic language.^ 
employ conventional translations of the European 
words ; in Turkish mjdan (properly ‘sensation’) is 
employed, in Arabic 4^miv (‘the hidden being’). 
But for the adjective ‘ conscientious ’ it is probable 
that a paraphrase would have to be used. 

a. The conscience in law. — The maxim quoted 
above was of the highest importance for the 
development of Islam. ^ Whereas St. Paul says, 
‘lie is not a Jew "who is one outwardly’ (Bo 2-®), 
the Prophet’s doctrine was, ‘ he is a Muslim who 
is one outwardly/ i.e* who pronounces a certain 
formula and pays a certain rate* In virtue of this 
principle, and another to the eflect that Ishlm 
cancelled all that was before it, the Prophet’s 
most stubborn opponents and persecutors might 
be admitted to, the privileges of Islam without any 
atonement for their former conduct being necessary, 
or any guarantee that their conversion was dictated 
by anything but fear. The phrase ‘union of 
hearts’ was applied to the winning overof opponents 
by bribes. The inquisition into people’s private 
character and opinions, carried on by some tslumie 
sovereigns, was in open contraduetipn to the 
I*rophet’s principles, and confession of secret sin was 
so far from being encouraged by the Prophet, that, 
in a tradition of fair authority, he is represented 
as doing his utmost to dissuade a man from confess- 
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ing. In the maxim quoted from Omar the reference 
is to the credibility of hluslim witnesses, into 
which no inquiry may be made. Provided they 
are not notorious evil-livers— a term which is 
clearly defined — all Muslims are credible. On the 
other hand, to religious performances the maxim 
‘ acts are by their intentions ’ applies. And Omar 
held that the Divine power would intervene to 
expose cases of shameless hypocrisy which would 
seriously interfere with the course of justice. 

3 . Conscience as a guide to the individual. — So 
far as the conscience is identical with the moral 
sense, or instinctive notions of right and wrong, 
the Prophet’s system took little account of it; 
indeed, its tendency was to make the Prophet’s 
revelations and practice the sole source whence 
knowledge of right and wrong could be obtained. 
His followers constantly banded their consciences 
over to hivS keexiing, being unwilling to set theh 
opinion against his. The fact that he claimed 
obedience only in liGitis et honestis shows that he 
did not really claim the infallibility which logic 
compelled his followers to ascribe to him. That 
logic was, however, irresistible ; for, if the right 
of private judgment were once allowed, clearly 
people could not be compelled to accept Islam at 
all. Although, then, there are occasional attempts 
at basing a system of ethics on either reason or 
the natural sense of right, these are not really in 
accordance with the spirit of the religion. The 
reference is regularly to the Qur’an, the practice 
of the Prophet, and the sayings of his followers ; 
‘\Yhoso makes them his model goes right’ is a 
common saying. The scope allowed to the con- 
science in private affairs by Muslim^ writers is 
similar to that indicated by the maxim noblesse 
oblige. So the formula, M appeal from you to 
yourself,’ i.e. *your better sen,’ is occasionally 
Wrd.^ Hence the word abiyg, ‘ refusing,’ is often 
applied by poets to a soul which declines of itself 
to enter humiliating courses. 

4 . The public conscience.— In Oriental despot- 
isms the sovereign does not, as a rule, pay much 
regard to public o})iiiion, and it might be hard to 
find any case in Muslim history in which the 
conduct of the sovereign had been of itself actively 
resented ; neither parricide nor fi'atricide, de- 
bauchery, nor even heresy, appears to have of 
itself stirred up such indignation among the 
subjects as to cost a sovereign his throne. The 
assassination of the monster ab^akim, the Fatimid 
Khalif (A.D. 1021), seems to have caused more 
indignation than his long catalogue of atrocities. 
Cases are therefore of interest in which concessions 
are made by the sovereign to the public conscience, 
to the extent of salving it ; for such concessions 
imply that the sovereign thoug^ht it worth salving. 
A fiction with which we meet in Egyptian history 
more than once is the discovery of buried treasure, 
enabling the sovereign to buxid a mosque— there 
being a doubt whether the Muslims would attend 
wor^iip in one which had been built out of ill- 
gotten gains. The murder of o, brother was oeea- 
sionaliy explained in an official document as an 
accidental death/ etc. j but, on the other hand, 
clever usurx^ers not infrequently gathered followers 
by stirring up public indignation against those 
"room they wished to overthrow. ^The Umayyad 
and* Abbasid dynasties both won their first triumphs 
in this way. It was at times thought worth while 
to murder a saintly man and make it appear that 
a sovereign had perpetrated the crime, with the 
view of getting him dethroned.® Similarly, in onr 
time there have been suspicions of atrocities being 
engineered in the Ottoman empire for the purpose 

1 Yaqut, Diet of Learned Mm, od. Marjyoliouth, 1910, vol. v. 
-I* life of Ibn al-'Amid'), 

2 Ibn al-Athir, lx. 161 (Cairo, 1808). 

» lb. ix. 29. 


of rousing the conscience of Europe. The best- 
informed political writers in the East insist on the 
maxim, 'the people follow the religion of their 
kings,’ and the maxim, ' even in your conscience 
curse not the king ’ (Ec 10 '-^®), represents the prevail- 
ing practice. 

5 . Noteworthy manifestations of the conscience. 
— ^Although the lives of the Muslim sovereigns, as 
told hy their chroniclers, frequently, if not ordi- 
narily, display absolute ruthlessness, yet in their 
relations with those persons who played the part of 
the Hebrew prophets, conscientiousness seems to 
have been the rule rather than the exception. 
Cases in which the sovereign, however arbitrary, 
permitted himself to be rebuked by a saint, and even 
followed the saint’s advice, are quite common.^ A 
saint might even denounce the doings of a Khalif 
from the pulpit.^ The following anecdote of the 
Ghaziiavid Mahmud b. Sabuktakin illustrates the 
conscientiousness of an Oriental despot. A tradi- 
tionalist was summoned to repeat edifying matter 
before the Sultan. The man commenced Ms 
discourse before he had been asked, and a slave 
was told to box his ears. The blow rendered the 
reacher permanently deaf. The Sultan was deeply 
istressed at this result, and offered abundant 
gifts in compensation ; the traditionalist declined 
them all, saying he would accept nothing but what 
had been taken from him, the power of hearing. 
Eequests from the Sultan for pardon were met 
merely 'with a reference to the final judgment. 
To this stubborn reply the Sultan answered with 
an embrace.® 

There is a considerable literature on the desir- 
ability of cleansing the 'inner man,’ of which 
(^hazali’s 'Scrutiny of the Hearts’ may he 
mentioned as an example.^ 

LiTBaATUR®.— This is given in the article. 

D. S. Makgoliotjth, 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS.-Conscientiousness 
(from 'conscience’ [g'.v.]) may be described as an 
attitude within the moral life, a source of virtue, 
rather than one of the virtues. Judgment, with 
its intellectual reference, and integrity, with its 
emotional reference, are involved, imparting direc- 
tion to conduct, and tending strongly to the adap- 
tation of habit on the basis of new values. 

Developed morality presupposes two main groups 
of elements which interact with each other. These 
are the objective and the subjective, often termed 
the universal (or social) and the individual (or per- 
sonal). The former consists of customs and usages, 
of conventions, observances, and legal or quasi- 
legal codes, of social and political institutions. 
Ail, in turn, are integral to a cultural organiza- 
tion such as a race, a people, or even an epoch. The 
latter, though inseparable from the former, con- 
sists of the peculiar contribution resultant upon 
the reaction of individuals to the noims of the 
social unity. So long as this response remains 
unconscious or unrenective, personal character 
misses complete distinctiveness, and tends to keep 
the level of the general, customary average. But 
when, thanks to a subtle admixture of intellect 
and emotion, men place themselves in a refiactive 
attitude towards the norms of the communal spirit, 
coBBcieiitiousness supervenes, and obligation ac- 
quires an enhanced, because positively recognized, 
infiuence upon character. 

* Oniiscientiotisii60s, then, ia reUective inteUigeiice jgfowo. Into 
character. It involves a greater and wider recognition of obli- 
gation in general, and a larger and morn stable emotional 
response to everything that presents itselt as duty J as well as 
the habit of deliberate consideration of the moral situation and 
of the acts demanded by ib’(J. Dewey, Outlines of a Critical 
Theory of JSthiog, 1891, p. 200). 

In a word, conscientiousness is marked by the 
J e.g. Tabai-i, hi. 668. 2 jJtAS, 1007, p. 309, 

I 3 Yaqut, JOict. of Learned Men, v. 

> * Mmdshafat al^galuh, Cairo, 1823. 
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presence of a reinforced req^uirement of conscience, 
and by the effort to meet it. Yet, even so, the con- 
dition of Bioral anxiety, accompanied by habitual 
introspection, can hardly be accepted as an equi- 
table account of the matter. This view savoxirs 
too much of temporary circumstances, associated, 
say, with such supposititious entities as the ‘ Non- 
conformist conscience,' the ‘New England con- 
science,' or the like. Possibly the Puritan strain 
led Green to formulate his over-subjective analysis : 

' There remain the cases (l) of reflexion on past actions of our 
own, (2) of consideration whether an act should be presently 
done, which it rests with ourselves to do or not to do. In both 
these cases, the question of the character or state of will which 
an action represents may be raised with a possibility of being 
answered. Given an ideal of virtue ... a man may ask him- 
seh. Was I, in doing so and so, acting as a good man should, 
- ^ which it 


„ id, goodness being 

sensei? . , . The habit in a man of raising such questions about 
himself as those just indicated, is what we have mainly in view 
when we call him conscientious ' (Frol to Ethics, 18S8, p. 322 f,). 

Bufc eonsoienfciousnesfe' is not to be identified with 
conscience ‘in its extreme form of self-reliective- 
ness,* which ‘investigates with the searching power 
of an expert, in order to discover the slightest de- 
flection from what it holds to be good. It is because 
of its personal or individual character that it is 
able to put forward a claim to independence of the 
State or of any social order' (S. Alexander, Moral 
Order and Progress, 1889, p. 157 i). Accordingly, 
one may accentuate the subjective aspect of con- 
scientiousness readily, and thus minimize the objec- 
tive reference. If it be reduced to a mere analysis 
of internal moods, it may very well indicate weak- 
ness rather than strength of character. 

‘The simply ethical temper is related to spiritual productive- 
ness as mere good taate is to creativeness in poetry and art. 
With so cireumepect a step it makes no way ; and, though it 
noverwanders, neverflies. ITor ever occupied in distinguishing, 
It acquires the habit of fear instead of love— nay, above all 
things, fears to love. Its maxims are maxims of avoidance, 
which shape themselves into negatives, and guard every avenue 
with the flaming sword of prohibition, “Thou shalt noV* In 
apprehension of possible evil, it dares not surrender itself to 
any admiration and fling itself into unrestrained action for any 
haunting end : the admiration must first be scrutinized, till it 
has copied and its force is gone; the end in view is traced 
through a thicket of comparisons, till it is lost in the wood. 
Kothin^ accordingly, is more rare than a character at once 
balanced and powerful, judicial and enthusiastic ; and faultless 
perception is apt to involve feeble inspiration ’ (James Martineau. 
Types 0 / Ethical Fheory 2, 1886. ii. fiO). 

^ Thus the division of opinion regarding conscien- 
tiousness has its roots in the two groups of elements 
inseparable from morality. If the objective factor 
be emphasized, knowledge of social demands, or 
msight into their nature, is viewed as the dominant 
feature. If, on the other hand, emphasis be laid 
on the subjective factor, self-examination, with 
anxiety about personal moods and feelings, assumes 
primary importance, 

^ In the Greek world, where our sense of conscien- 
tiousness had not developed, but where ‘wisdom' 
(aotjiiaf not yet played a parallel 

r61e, the community-aggregate of predispositions 
^d tendencies in the realm of values (cf. Grote, 
Plato and Other Companions of Bohr aUs, 1865, 
i. 249) furnished plentiful material which was re- 
garded as neither good nor bad. The ‘ wise man ' 
was likened to an artist, who shaped this raw stuff 
into the masterpiece of a model life. For example. 

* AHU'fvrtf.TA Jt..., ... * S 
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him is a free and llviug creature, md not a machine controlled 
by fixed iawa. Bvery hfe fe a mrk of &tt shaped by the man 

Vim of Lm% 1907, 

Aeoordingly, |>aradox though it may seem, virtue 
Was knowledge, in the sense that the superior, and 
therefore thoughtful, citizen superimposed a con- 
scious (re^ebtive) attitude upon the traditional 
custom of In this way the ‘higher 

law of wsdom.wais made manifest. But, leaving 


the imperfect Socratics out of account (cf. Cyhics, 
Casuistky), it bore rather upon group-norms tlian 
upon the independent ‘ conscientious’ judgment of 
the individual. The internal thrust of the prin- 
ciple had to await Stoicism and the Christian con- 
sciousness. 

Nevertheless, the classical moralists of Greece 
did originate the idea of inward principle, of indi- 
vidual reaction upon the cultural situation, with 
the result that, consequent upon profound civil 
vicissitudes, the Stoic couception of ‘conscience,* 
based on the independence of the ‘ wise man,' grew 
up and acquired fixity. In this way, dynamic pro- 
gress in morality, as contrasted with static custom, 
was enlivened—not, however, without pathological 
accompaniments, because the restraints of the old 
society weakened. Despite this, two heritages had 
been prepared for the Christian consciousness ; the 
conception of inner principle, mediated indivi- 
dually; and the doctrine that, in the sphere of 
morality at least, whatever might be said of reli- 
gion, this inward principle must be adjudged by the 
mind. Thus the contrast between the two ele- 
ments — the objective or social and the subjective 
or individual — took definite shape. And successive 
conceptions of conscientiousness witnessed, if not a 
struggle, then a lack of balance, bet^yeen them. 
At one time, as in the mediseval view of ‘prudence/ 
the objective tended to assert itself; at another, 
as in the Puritan emphasis on ‘ righteousness,’ the 
subjective exercised primacy. In a word, men con- 
structed their description of the source of virtue 
on the basis of current relative evaluation of the 
virtues. 

The very fact, then, that the Christian conscious- 
ness has substituted ‘conscientiousness’ for the 
‘ wisdom ' of the Greeks— and this finally— suffices 
to show that the internal and individual had won 
full recognition. The conscientious man must use 
discernment, according to the inward principle, 
with reference to the norms of social custom. Moral 
progress and initiative pivot upon this. On the 
other hand, this initiative is concerned about these 
same customs — to discover how they may be pre- 
served lively. And yet, of necessity, this process 
means that, because they are subjects of concern 
and of consequent new estimate, they must alter. 

Conscientiousness, then, may be described as 
genuine concern, mediated intelligently, for all 
such values. This cannot but result in approval 
pd disapproval ; and these attitudes are traceable 
I in part to emotional convictions about an inward 
ideal. So far as the conscientious man has made 
this ideal his own, being able to say, ‘This one 
thing I do,' it has become ‘ the way and the truth' 
for him. Aceordingiy, in the issue, conscientious- 
ness turns out to be an energetic pursuit of an 
individHal-social ideal — an ideal that appeals to 
emotion mainly through objective asnociations, 
and to intellect mainiy through intelligent per- 
sonal reactions to those associations. The con- 
scientious man is at once responsive to social 
achievements and ends, and considerate of the one 
principle whereby tliese ends are relegated to their 
due places in a harmonious whole. He feels that 
his own goodness is bound up with that of others, 
hence personal assertion of the norm as he envisages 
it^ne knows that his own progress must depend 
ultimately upon the' clearness of Ms apprehension 
of the inward princijile. Thus reflective insight, 
on the basis of aflective conviction, grasping and 
traaisforming group-norms, constitutes the moral 
attitude known aa^ eonacientimianesa* For, this 
reason, the latter is held to be , the * sourea and 

C ian of virtue. It serves itself the central 
to be reckoned with in an, active moral con- 
sciousness. 

But, further, this implies that eonseientiouanets 
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is eiiaracterized by disiuterestedness. Otherwise, 
it would not include a concrete estimate of the 
entire import of an action. Self-assertion here 
becomes a species of self-forgetfulness. For by 
tins quality the self-reference of conscientiousness 
is merged in a larger whole. So, if this quality be 
emphasized, conscientiousness may find a place in 
the list of virtues. It would then stand as the chief 
of the cardinal virtues, thus becoming more or less 
identical with what modern moralists have termed 
the *good will.’ This implies that it is the guar- 
antee, not of mental acumen or of aesthetic taste, 
but of goodness realizing itself throughout the 
entire circle of a life which, in turn, draws sus- 
tenance from the norms of the community. In 
these norms the conscientious man discovers new 
stimuli to the inner principle. But the necessity 
for reflexion rules out supposititious automatic 
deliverances of an equally supposititious ' internal 
tribunal’ — ^conscience.’ Briefly, vital interest in 
the good, as the principle reveals it, at once sets 
probTems, and points tbe conditions of their solution. 
Fusion of sober judgment with earnest aspiration, 
and fusion of restraint, mediated socially, with 
fervent desire, both passing over into will, consti- 
tute the modern counterpart of the Greek * wisdom.’ 
And this species of ethical apperception which 
imports our experience into a moial order, and also 
perceives that it is originated from a moral order, 
is true conscientiousness. It is tbe pre-requisite 
and accompaniment of any end which moral beings 
can adopt for the completion of their well-being. 
Hence its inevitable relation to questions which 
pass over into the field of religion. 

Bee also Consciekcis, Ethics (Cliristian), Wis- 
dom. 
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CONSCIOUSNESS.—What is consciousness’ 
From tbe dawn of modern philosophy the question 
has been discussed, and psychology and plmosophy 
have endeavoured to find a reply. The answers 
have been very various, but we may not summarize 
them in this article. To summarize those given 
from the time of Descartes onwards would be to 
write' a history of modem philosophy. And at 
present the" question is more widely and more in- 
cisively discussed than ever before. Some philo- 
sophers and psychologists almost insist on discard- 
ing the name altogether, while others make the 
results of the analysis of consciousness the whole 
of their philosophy, il^or example. A, B. Taylor 
writes : ' ■ , ^ 

. ‘ TJiis is perhaps the place to add the further remark if 
we would be rigidly accurate in psyoboJogical tenulnology, we 
ought to banish the very expression oonsciouaness or ‘"states 
of consciousness ” from our language. Whav are really given 
in experience are attentive processes with a certain common 
character. We abstract this character and give it the name 
of “consciousness,"’ and then fall into the blunder of calliug 
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the concrete processes “states” or “modifications” of this 
abstraction, just as in dealing with physical things -we make 
abstraction of their common properties under the name of 
“matter,” and then talk as if the things themselves were 
“forms of matter.” Properly speaking, there are physical 
things and there are minds, but there are no such things in 
the actual world as “matter” and “consciousness,” and we do 
well to avoid using the words when we can help it’ (Elements of 
Metaphysics, p. 79 n.). In the text, with all the emphasis of 
italics, Taylor says : ‘ We cannot too strongly insist that if by 
“ self-consciousness” is meant a cognitive state which is its own 
obj'ect, there is no such thing, and it is a psychological impossi- 
bility that there should be any such thing as self-consciousness. 
jCfo cognitive state ever has itself for its own object. Every 
cognitive state has for its object something other than itself ' 
(ih. p. 79), 

Taylor makes short work of consciousness ; and 
if we took his view, tbe writing of an article on 
consciousness might be dispensed with. But, as 
we are hardly able to conceive what is meant by a 
cognitive state which has an object which is some- 
thing other than itself, we may be permitted to go 
on. It is scarcely consistent with the ordinary use 
of language, and certainly quite inconsistent with 
the use of psychological language, to speak of a 
cognitive state in active relation with an object. 
For whom is the state, and who is aware of it? 
But this question may be better discussed at a later 
stage. Meanwhile it may be safely said that the 
word * consciousness’ denotes some phase or aspect 
of our mental life, and that it is not identical with 
any of the other aspects which we apply to parti- 
cular mental processes or states. It is not feeling, 
nor is it willing, nor is it thinking; but these 
states or processes have this at least in common, 
that they are conscious states. The contrast 
does nob lie between feeling and consciousness, 
or between willing and consciousness, or between 
thinking and consciousness. The contrast lies be- 
tween consciousness and unconsciousness. For the 
characteristic of every mental state, or of every 
mental process, seems just to consist in the fact 
that they are states of a conscious subject, and that 
they are for that subject. 

While tills is so, many questions of interest 
and importance arise as to the relations of the sub* 
ject to its states, as to the distinction, if there 
is a distinction, betw’’een the phrases ‘states of 
consciousness’ and ‘consciousness of states.’ Is 
consciousness to be identified witii the sum of its 
states ? Can we neglect the reference to a subject, 
and proceed to analyze, compare, classify, and 
arrange these states according to the laws of their 
growth, their interrelations, and so on, leaving out 
of sight, as common to them all, their relation to 
a common subject? This has been done, and, in 
fact, it is the ordinary psychological procedure. 
But there is always a sort of uneasiness about j>ro- 
ceeding in this way ; for many inconvenient ques- 
tions arise as to the subject for whom the experiences 
are, and the unity to which they are referred. Ideas, 
processes, and states come ana go ; they cluster to- 
gether, they occupy our attention, and they seem 
to pass into the unconscious. It is natural that the 
scene of their appearance should be likened to a 
theatre, and that, wlxile they have passed from the 
scene, they should have a sort of existence behind 
the scenes. It may be well to quote tbe classic 
illustration of Hume i 

‘ For my part, when I enter most intimately into what I call 
myself, I always stumble on some particular perception or 
other, of heat or coM, light or shade, love or hatred, pain or 
pleasure. I never can catch myself at any time without a per- 
ception, and never can observe anything hut tlie perception. 
When my perceptions are removed for any time, as by sound 
sleep, so long am I insensible of myself, and m^y truly he said 
not to exist. And were all my perceptions removed fey death, 
and could I neither think, nor feel; nor see, nor love, nor hate, 
after the dissclution of" my body, I should be eht^relyannihil- 
ated, nor do I conceive what is further, requisite to make xne » 
perfect non-entity. If any one, upon setioua and unprejudiced 
reflexion, thinks he has a different notion of hirmelf, I must 
confess I can reason no longer with him. All I can allow him 
is, that Ixa may he in the right as well as I, aud that we are 
essentially different in this particular. He may, perhaps, per- 
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oeivc something simple and continued, which he calls himself; 
though I am certain there is no such principle in me. 

But, setting aside some metaphysicians of this kind, I may 
venture to affirm of the rest of mankind, that they are nothing 
but a bundle or collection of different perceptions, which succeed 
each other with an inconceivable rapidity, and are in a perpetual 
flux and movement. Our eyes cannot turn in their sockets with- 
out varying our perceptions. Our thought is still more variable 
than our sight; and all our other senses and faculties con- 
tribute to this change ; nor is there any single power of the soul 
which remains unalterabli’' the same, perhaps for one moment. 
The mind is a kind of theatre, where several perceptions suc- 
cessively make their appearance *, pass, re-pass, glide away, and 
mingle in an infinite variety of postures and situations. There 
is properly no simplicity in it at one time, nor identity in differ- 
ent ; whatever natural propension we may have to imagine that 
simplicity and identity. The comparison of the theatre must 
not mislead us They are the successive perceptions only that 
constitute the mind ; nor have we the most distant notion of the 
place where these scenes are represented, or of the materials of 
which it is composed ’ (Hume’s iror^s, ed. Green and Grose, 
Loud. 1909, i. 634 L), Or, again, a little further on : ‘What we 
call mind is nothing but a heap or bundle of different percep- 
tions united together by certain relations, and supposed, though 
falsely, to be endowed with a certain simplicity and identity.’ 

It is a curious passage, and the more we study 
it tile more curious it appears. There is the sug- 
gestion of a theatre, so often made since by other 
psychologists, and no sooner is it made than it is 
withdrawn. Yet it has fulfilled its aim. It has 
directed our attention to the stage, and has so far 
served its purpose. But a theatre suggests a stage, 
and players, and spectators. These suggestions, 
however, are somewhat inconvenient, and raise 
awkward questions. So we are told that *the 
comparison of the theatre must not mislead us.’ 
For it is ‘the successive perceptions only that 
constitute the mincL’ One is compelled to ask, 
What is a perception, and what is a succession? 
Above we were told that ‘ several perceptions suc- 
cessively make their appearance— pass, re>pass, 
glide away, and mingle in an infinite variety of 
postures and situations.’ The perceptions make 
their appearance — to whom ? Hume had formerly 
spoken of ‘ what I call ytiyselff So it is to wliat 
he calls himself that the perceptions appear, and 
ail the passing, re-i>assing, and other movements 
are perceived hy himself. And yet the mind that 
perceives, that looks on at the gliding show, is 
nothing but the bundle or collection of different 
perceptions. Is the mind a-ware that it is a bundle ? 
Dr that it is a collection? \Yhence came the 
bundle or collection ? And how does it recognize 
itself to be a unity? In the passage before us, 
Hume unable to state his argument without the 
implication, in every sentence, of what he formally 
denies. He is in the presence of a unique fact— 
the fact of a succession of perceptions •which recog- 
nizes itself as a bundle or collection. How is it so ? 
We are careful to state it in bis own language, for 
that language implies the unity of the conscious 
subject to which all the gliding appearances ai’e i 
referred. It would appear that we are face to face 
with a unique kind of thing— a thing which seems 
at the same time to be knower and known, actor 
and spectator, a show and the spectator for whom 
the sho'W is. For all these passing, re-passing, and 
gliding appearances, so felicitously described by 
Hume, had an existence only for himself; and, 
wiiile other people may have similar experiences, 
these x^articular experiences were for liim alone. 
And he was something more than the bundle of 
perceptions, he was the self for whom the percep- 
tions were. We do, not require here to discuss the 
relation of body and mind (see Bo»y AMV Mind, 
BKA3:i!(r AKD IVIiND, Mind), or of physiology and 
psychology. Nor can -we dwell on the attempts 
to deduce the unity of consciousness from tlio unity 
of the nervous system. There is a parallelism be- 
tween the growth of mind and the growth of an 
organized nervous systenn Physiology has often 
given useful hints to psychology. There are paral- 
lels between the evolution of the organism and the 


evolution of consciousness. But, while that is so, 
the fact of consciousness remains without parallel, 
and its nature must only be described and not ex- 
plained. It is interesting, for example, to follow 
Herbert Spencer through his works setting forth 
the Synthetic Philosophy, from the First Prin- 
ciples, through Biology and Psychology to Socio- 
logy and Ethics. It is of special interest to mark 
the description of the origin and growth of these, 
and then to notice how psychology enters in. After 
he has described the evolution of the nervous sys- 
tem, he seeks to correlate the stages of evolution 
with a corresponding mental growth. How about 
consciousness ? Whence did it come ? 

‘ In its higher forms, instinct is probably accompanied by a 
rudimentary consciousness. There cannot be co-ordination of 
many stimuli without some ganglion through which tliey^ are 
all brought into relation, In'the process of bringing them into 
relation, this ganglion must be subject to the influence of each- 
must undergo many changes. And the quick succession of 
changes in a ganglion, implying, as it does, perpetual experiences 
of differences and likenesses, constitutes the raw material of 
consciousness. The implication is that, as fast as instinct is 
developed, some kind of consciousness becomes nascent’ {Psy- 
chology^ Lond. 1885, sect, 196). 

So far we obtain only a raw material of con- 
sciousness and some kind of nascent consciousness. 
Another jiassage from the Psychology seems to show 
how a consciousness must arise j 

‘ Separate impressions are received by the senses— by different 
parts of the body. If they go no further than the places at which 
they are received, they are useless. Or, if only some of iihem 
are hi'ought into relation with one another, they are useless. 
That an effectual adjustment may be made, they must be all 
brought into relation wdth one another. But this implies some 
centre of communication common to them all, through which 
they severally pass ; and as they cannot pass through it shnul- 
taneously, they must pass through it in succession. So that, 
as the external phenomena responded to become greater in 
number and more complicated in kind, the variety and rapidity 
of the changes to which this common centre of communication 
is subject must increase — there must result an unbroken series 
of these changes, there must arise a consciousness. lienee the 
progress of the correspondence between the organism and its 
enviromnent necessitates a gradual reducliou of the sensorial 
changes to a succession ; and by so doing evolves a distinct 
consciousness— a consciousness that becomes higher as the suc- 
cession becomes more rapid and the correspondence more com- 
plete’ (sect. 179). 

It is interesting to note bow, in tbe description 
of tbe process, Spencer is constrained to assume, 
as in existence, tbe consciousness whose genesis 
be is seeking to describe. He speaks of ‘per- 
petual experiences of differences and likenesses’ 
in tbe ganglion through which the numerous 
stimuli are co-ordinated. If these exist, then 
we submit that the work supposed to be effected 
by consciousness is already being done. If these 
stimuli can be co-ordinated by a ganglion, wliat is 
the need of a consciousness to do a work already 
sufficiently proidded for? As we read on, the 
wonder increases. The impressions received bj 
the senses must be adjusted, and the adjustment is 
made through a centre of communication through 
which they pass in succession. But this centre, 
through whidi the impressions pass in succession, 
does a business which is ever on the increase, and, 
in order that its work may be done, a consciousness 
must arise. Why ? As a matter of fact, a con- 
sciousness has arisen — something which is aware of 
tbe various changes within itself, which also 1ms a 
certain j)ower of intervention. But in the description 
of the whole process no place is left at which a con- 
sciousness can enter in, Either one must hold that 
consciousness has been implicitly present from the 
beginning, or it can never appear on the terms 
assigned to its entrance by Spencer. 

That there is a relation between consciousness 
and the nervoms states of the organism is unques- 
tionable. But the origin and character of that re- 
lationship are not sufficiently described by Spencer. 
From the above account of the origin of conscious- 
nG.ss, it appears as altogether a superfluous addition 
to a nervous system. The -work of co-ordination 
has been already accomplished, and has, indeed, 
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automatically proceeded until the stimuli have 
learned how to pass through a centre, and to pass 
in orderly procession. Yet, on the whole, consci- 
ousness is greatly needed in the system of Spencer. 
For ‘all mental action whatever,’ we are told a 
little further on, ‘is definable as the continuous 
difierentiation and integration of states of con- 
sciousness’ {qp, cit. ii. 301). Are the states of 
consciousness determined by the states of the 
organism ? Are they part of the integration and 
diferentiation of matter and motion ? Or is there 
only a parallelism between the two? Is psycho- 
physical parallelism the ultimate word on the 
relationship between the two? Or is the con- 
sciousness simply an epiphenomenon, a mere ac- 
companiment, or, in the metaphor of Huxley, is 
it simply the ticking of the clock which is mistaken 
for its function ? 

Leaving on one side the questions of the origin 
of consciousness as unanswerable, and the further 
questions of the relations of mind and body as too 
large for our proper theme, let us ask, XYliat is 
really meant by conscious life, or, in other words, 
by consciousness ? As we reflect on what happens 
when we attend to the processes of our inner life, 
we note three main characteristics ; (1) There is 
the fact of change | without change, or without 
the entrance of a new fact into consciousness, there 
is no consciousness. Continued sameness would 
mean unconsciousness. (2) There is the preservation 
or reproduction of previously given elements, with 
some connexion between elements formerly given 
and those tliat are new. (3) There is the inward 
unity of recognition. In the stream of the inner 
life there are always present those three factors. 
Thus synthesis is the fundamental fact of all con- 
sciousness. But the synthetic activity of conscious- 
ness has always a certain end in view. This will 
become abundantly clear as we look at the mental 
attitude towards ah object. This attitude is three- 
fold, corresponding to the three aspects of mental 
activity. Consciousness is always occupied with 
some object. It is not needful to define the object 
for our present purpose. But, be it what it may, 
(1) it is an object of knowledge ; we seem to know 
it, or to know something about it.^ (2) It brings 
to us some pleasure or pain ; it aflects us in some 
way. (3) We tend to alter it, transform it, take 
possession of it, and master it. We desire to have 
a clearer view of its character, or to make it serve 
our purpose. An object is thus related to us in 
three ways ; and these three are the fundamental 
aspects or conscious activity — knowing, feeling, and 
striving, which are three aspects of the same mental 
state, not to be separated from each otiier, not to 
be thought of as successive in time, but elements 
of ^ one concrete experience. From any of these 
points of view we arrive at the conclusion of the 
unity of the subject, which recognizes all these 
attitudes as its own. Cognition, recognition, or 
any other name descriptive of the cognitive atti- 
tude, presupposes tlie unity of the subject. The 
feeling of pleasure in activity, or of pain in the 
interruption of the activity, presupposes a central 
point into relation with which the changing ele- 
ments of consciousness are brought. Similarly, 
it may be sliown that all conative acbivity presup- 
poses the unity of the subject, for it is the attempt 
to bring the object into harmonious relations with 
the other objects formerly ot presently held to- 
gether in our experience. 

Thus from many points of view, as we look at 
the living, moving, thinking, willing, conca'ete being, 
we are xiresented with the fact of a unitary con- 
Bciousiies.s, of a real self, cai>«able of a real experi- 
ence. Yet it has been possible for systems to be 
constructed, theories of knowledge to be promul- 
gated, psychological theories to be set forth, and 


views to be argued, from which personalism lias 
been excluded, and all reference to self and the 
unity of the self avoided. It is worth while to see 
how this has been possible. The possibility of it 
has not been without advantage in the interests of 
science. What does science desire to accomplish ? 
A man of science does not know anything, does 
not^ desire to know anything, save the objects in 
their causal relation to one another. He seeks to 
look at things as parts of Nature, strives to con- 
struct and to model them until lie has arranged 
them in their sequence as causes and effects. He 
strives to find the linkages, and, when he has 
linked all things together in a scheme which seems 
to include the whole, he is satisfied with his work. 
But, in order to fulfil this purpose, he has to make 
himself a martyr to science. He is no longer a man 
with his will and his purpose, a living, breathing 
man with a life of liis own ; he has become what 
we may call an abstract spectator, a consciousness 
which simply becomes aware of the ongoings and 
the linkages of the energies of the universe. Such 
a personality is not a real man. The standpoint of 
the spectator involves certain abstractions. He 
has put aside all interests, all living attitudes, and 
all the varied manifoldness of his concrete life, and 
has converted himself into a mere onlooker, whose 
whole aim is to understand the ways in which 
things are linked together. It is so far an arti- 
ficial attitude, but in this abstraction from all that 
relates to personal will and purpose lies the enor- 
mous strength of the scientific attitude. It enables 
the onlooker to regard the processes of the world 
as the outcome of laws, to bring them into relations, 
to master them, and harness them to the fulJilment 
of his purposes. In fact, the scientific spectator 
who desires simply to know and to master the 
system of the world, abstracts altogether from his 
own life-interests, even from his own individuality, 
becomes merely a spectator of processes which are 
not for this individual or for that, but the same for 
every one. Further, not only does he abstract from 
all personal interests and from all individual pro- 
clivities, he finally comes to abstract from the 
activity of the knowing subject itself, and to look 
at the world as a system complete in itself, and 
independent of any subject. This mere abstract 
knower, who has detached himself from every 
personal characteristic, attitude, and interest, 
who simply watches the processes of Nature and 
registers them, is a useful creature for many pur- 
poses, but he can scarcely be taken as a complete 
and adequate representative of what consciousness, 
or self-consciousness in the fullness of its concrete 
being, means. 

Science must proceed after the fashion described, 
if it is to do its work. But we ought to remind 
ourselves of the limitations prescribed b;;^ this atti- 
tude. In particular, we are not to put this abstract 
spectator, who has reduced himself to the stature 
of a mere spectator, in the place of the living man. 
The synthetic unity of apperception, to use Kant’s 
phrase, may he all that is required for the purposes 
of explaining and describing the world, hut this 
abstract attitude of the subject is not sudicient 
when we seek to speak of consciousness or of self- 
consciousness as it is in living experience. In the 
science of psychology we have also to assume this 
abstract attitude. Before the psychologist are the 
perceptions and. thoughts^ the feelings and emo- , 
tions, the judgments and volitions, 'which he is to 
study and describe. He is well aware, that the 
only key to the understanding Of them lies within 
himself. No one save himself is aware of these 
conscious states, so far as they are his own. They 
are for him part of his oivn individual experience, 
and no one else has these particular experiences. 
But he has to lake them as typical, and the subject 
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'which has the experience hecoiiies an abstract de- 
tached subject, a spectator who stands outside of 
the skull of everybody, and is sujiposed to have the 
manifold life of every conscious subject open to his 
gaze. It is necessary to make these abstractions ; 
to make them is indispensable for the solution of 
particular problems, and helps us to attain to that 
mastery ot the world which is essential for the 
fulliimeiit of the tasks of life. It is not needful to 
(j[uarrel with the abstract attitude of every science, 
or to acciLSG it of wilful neglect of many elements 
in conscious life ; our quarrel arises only when these 
special scientific aspects are set forth as complete 
and exhaustive accounts of the world. 

To deal rightly with the question of conscious- 
ness which we have in hand, we must not be 
content to regard it as it appears in abstract 
science— merely as that which is aw'are of the 
processes of the world’s ongoing, or merely as the 
abstract subject which meets us in psychological 
treatises. To neglect the subject and all its indi- 
vidual experiences, hopes, fears, and wishes, is quite 
right on the part of the physicist, the chemist, and 
the naturalist ; and so^ to exclude the individual, 
and to declare that biography forms no part of 
psychology, is quite legitimate when the psycho- 
logist is seeking to understand the process of 
consciousness in general. But if the aim is to 
understand the fullness, the manifoldness, the 
complexity, as well as the unity, of mental life, 
the method is inadequate. The psychologist looks 
at the inner life as mere contents of consciousness. 
This consciousness only becomes aware of w^hat is 
going on, and from this point of view it is nothing 
more. All contents are of equal value, or, rather, 
they are of value simply because they have a place 
in the stream of consciousness. But this view of 
consciousness is of value only to the psychologist, 
wiiose business is to describe and explain the con- 
tents of consciousness, and to organize them into a 
system. When we look away from the peculiar 
business of psychology, and speak of men in their 
habit as they live, ^Ye are aware of a great deal of 
which psychology takes no notice. There is the 
life whicli the poet sees, expresses, and interprets ; 
there is the life of wliicli the historian whites, which 
he seeks to interpret and to understand ; there is 
the world of political, social, moral, and religious 
interests j and all of us are in that world— each a 
separate personality, characterized for selves and 
others as personalities, wdth the power of looking 
before and after, of foreseeing ends, and adopting 
ineans to realize them, of forming ideals, and of 
living up to them. Again, in every act of ours, in 
every feeling, every volition, and every thought, 
we are conscious of a self which expresses itself in 
aims and meanings. We see ourselves girt about 
with duties, laden with responsibilities, and we feel 
that we have a meaning in ourselves, and a place 
in the world. 

We are not called on to explain here the different 
meanings wdrich the self has for the psychologist, 
and for all others, mich as the poet, tlie historian, 
the jurist, the artist. In the w^orks of all these we 
pe m a field of persotial will and personal interest ; 
m the company of the psychologist we are merely 
m the presence of a consoiousneas which is reduced 
to the aspect of being only aware of its contents, 
and has no special interest m, or preference for, any 
of these contents. Such a potentiality we may 
leave on one side as we proceed to deal with con- 
sciousness. What is it? Well, it is not to be 
identified with the mmi of all its states, or with 
the sum of all Us real or consistent 2>resentation.s. 
It is not the stream of changes which goes on within 
it, or nj^erely the awareness of the contents of that 
stream. ^ It is not knowing, or -willing, or feeling, 
tor outside of it. there is no feeling, no wiiihig, no 


knowing. Consciousness is the condition of all 
mental life; without consciousness there is no 
mental life. A psychical fact is simjdy a fact in 
consciousness, and it is nothing else. Cnconbcious 
knowing is a phrase to wliich we can attach no 
meaning. Just as little can we interpret a willing 
of which we have no conscioiisuess. 

Consciousness, therefore, is undefinable. Like 
all uitimates, we must simply accept it as the con- 
dition of the explanation ol all else, itself reinaining 
unexplained. It may not be ideii tilled \yitli the 
sum of its states, any more than we can identify 
a I’eal whole with the sum of its parts. Tor, after 
we have summed up the parts, there remains un- 
accounted for the wholeness of the whole. A 
machine is not the sum of its jmrts, and an organ- 
ism is something more than tiie sum of its structures 
and functions. This statement, true of every whole, 
is uniquely true of the whole of consciousness. It 
is not a faculty in addition to other faculties, as 
memory is difierent, say, from imagination ; it is 
implied in all the faculties of the mind. It is an 
essential property of every process that goes on 
within the mind. The simplest view is that wliich 
regards consciousness as the sphere in which im- 
mediate experience goes on. We are hafiled by the 
very simplicity of the immediate operation of con- 
sciousnes.s. we are bafiied also by the fact that 
out of this simplicity are evolved all the results 
of the activity of consciousness in relation to the 
world and to self. Sciences, poems, histories, all 
the outcome of human endeavour, are due to the 
activity of consciousness. But what we are con- 
seioua of at any given moment is simply the 
mental states, activities, and passivities, and the 
presentations with which tiiey work. What we 
insist on here is that consciousness cannot be de- 
duced from anytliing else. 

Certainly it cannot be deduced from the play of 
unconscious forces, or from the 'elaboration of cor- 
respondences between the growth of consciousness 
and the evolution of a nervous system. It may be 
well to dwell for a little on the attemxits made to 
deduce consciousness from the play of unconscious 
forces, * Latent mental modifications/ ^uncon- 
scious cerelnutions,’ are among the phrases used 
in this coimexiou. W. James, in discussing the 
* mind-stuir’ theory, thus deals with the distinction 
between the unconscious and the conscious being 
of the mental state ; 

‘ It is the sovereicyn meatis for believing what one likes in 
psychology, and of turning wliat might become a science into 
a tunibliiig-ground for whims*ies. It has immoroua champions, 
and elaborate reasons to give for itself. We must therefore 
accord it due consideration ’ (PrtnGiples of Psychology, j. 1831). 

In aiis-vver to the quebtion, Bo unconscious men tel 
states exist James enumerates no fewer than ten 
proofs,— an alnmst exhaustive list,— submits them 
to a drastic criticism, and returns the verdict, * Kot 
proven.’ Of one proof lie says : 

* jSTone of these facts, then, appealed to so confidently in proof 
of the existence of ideas in an unconscious state, prove anything 
of the sort. They prove either that conscious ideas were 
present which the next instant were forgotten ; or they prove 
that certain results, similar to results of reasoning, may be 
wrought out by rapid brain-processes fo which no ideation 
seems attached* (#. 170). The tenth proof may be quoted more 
fully ; ^Therc is a great class of experiences in our mental life 
which may be described as discoveries that a subjective condi- 
tion whidh we haye been having is really soiuething different 
from what we had supposed. We sudderdy find ourselves bored 
by a thing which we thought we were enjoying well enough ; or 
in love with a person whom we imagined wc only liked, or else 
we deliberately analyse our motives, and find that at bottom 
they contain jealousies and cuiiidiLies which wo liitlo suspected 
to be there. Our feelings towards people are i>erfecl wells of 
motivation, unconscioiis ot itself, which introspection brings to 
light. And our senbatioiia likewise : wo constantly discover new 
elements in savsaiions which we have been in the habit of 
receding all our daja, elements, too, which have been there 
fiym the firsL, since otherwise wo should have been unable to 
distinguish the sensations coidaining them from otliers nearjv 
allied. The elements must exist, for we use them to dlsGriminate 
by; but they must exist in an unconscious sUifce, since we so 
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completely fail to single them out. The books of the analytic 
school of psychology abound in examples of the kind. 'Who 
knov.'s the countless associations ihat imng-le ivith his each and 
every thought ? Who can pick apart all tlie nameless feelings 
that stream in at every moment from his various internal organs, 
muscles, heart, glands, lungs, etc., and compose in their totality 
his sense of bodily life? Who is a%\are of the part played by 
feelings of innervation and sugge.stioiis of possible muscular 
exertion in all his judgments of distance, shape, and size? 
Consider, too, the difference between a sensation which we 
simply have and one which we attend to. Attention gives 
results that seem like fresh creations ; and yet the feelings and 
elements of feeling which it reveals must have been already 
there—in an unconscious state ’ (i&. 170 f.). ^ 

Thus far the statement of the proof of uncon- 
scious mental states is real and existent. Of this 
argument, or proof, so fully stated, James says ; 

* These reasonings are one tissue of confusion. Two states of 
mind which refer to the same external reality . , , are described 
as the same state of mind or * ‘ idea,” published, as it were, in two 
editions ; and then, whatever qualities of the second edition are 
found openly lacking in the first are explained as having* really 
been there, only in an “ unconscious ” way. It would be difficult 
to believe that intelligent men could be guilty of so patent a 
fallacy, were not the history of psychology there to give the 

E roof. The psychological stock-in-trade of some authors is the 
elief that two thoughts about one thing are virtually the same 
thought, and that this same thought may in subsequent re- 
flexions become more and more conscious of what it really was 
all along from the first. But, once make the distinction between 
simply having an idea at the moment of its presence, and sub- 
sequently knomng all sorts of things about it ; make, moreover, 
that between a state of mind itself, taken as a subjective fact, 
on the one hand, and the objective thing it knows, on the other, 
and one has no difficulty in escaping from the labyrinth ' (p, 172). 

He deals with the latter distinction hrst, and 
thus concludes : 

* There is only one “phase ” in which an idea can be, and that 
is a fully conscious condition. If it is not in that condition, 
then it is not at all ’ (p. 173). 

His language in dealing with the distinction 
het'ween simply having an idea and knowing all 
sorts of things about it we quote fully, as it is of 
the highest importance in view of what we must 
discuss presently ; 

‘ The truth is here even simpler to unravel. When I decide 
that I have, without knowing it, been for several weeks in love, 
I am simply giving a name to a state which previously I have 
not named, but which was fully conscious; which had no residual 
mode of being, except the manner in which it was conscious ; 
and which, though it was a feeling* towards the same person for 
whom I now have a much more iiiflauied feeling, and though it 
continuously led into the latter, and is similar enough to be 
called by the same name, is yet in no sense ideiilical with the 
latter, and least of all in an “unconscious” way. Again, Iho 
feelings from our viscera and other dimly- felt organs, the feelings 
of innervation (if such there he), and those of muscular exertion 
which, in our spatial Judgments, are supposed unconsciously to 
determine what we shall perceive, are just exactly what we feel 
them, perfecilj^ determinate conscious states, not vague editions 
of other conscious states. They may be faint and weak ; they 
may be very vague cognizers of the same realities which other 
conscious states cognize and name exactly ; they may be uncon- 
scious of much in the reality which the other states are conscious 
of. But that does not make them, in themselms, a whit dim or 
vague or unconscious. They are eternally as they feel when 
they exist, and can, neither actually nor potentially, be identified 
with anything else than their own faint selves. A faint feeling 
may be looked back upon and classified and understood in 
its relations to what went before or after it in the stream of 
thought. But it, on the ono hand, and the later state of mind 
which knows all these things about it, on the other, are surely 
not two conditions, one conscious and the other “unconscious,” 
of the same identical psychic fact* (p. IH). 

Apart from the somewhat curious jihraseology, 
which would seem to imply that a state is conseious 
of its OWE object-— which is rather startling— the 
arguBieut seems conclusive* Yet it may be well 
to note that a reference to the conscious subjects 
when we speak of a conscious state, is always in 
order. But it is mkleading to speak of eonseious 
states Cognmpg faintly or fully, when %ve mean 
that the subject cognises through these states more 
or less fully. But, as we follow James through 
the subsequent evolution of his thought, we feel 
that he seems to have departed from the conclusion 
reached in the passages we have quoted. At all 
events, he writes as follows : 

‘I caunati but think that the most important step forward 
that has occurred in psychology since I have been a student of 
that science is the discovery, first made in 1886, that, in certain 
subjects at least, there is not only the consciousness of the 
ordinary field, with Its usual centre and margin, bub an addition 
thereto in the shape of a set of memories, thoughts, and feelings, 


which are extra-marginal and outside of the primary conscious- 
ness altogether, but yet must be classed as conscious facts of 
some sort, able to reveal their presence by unmistakable signs. 
I call this the most important step forward, because, unlike the 
other advances which psychology has made, this discovery has 
revealed to us an entirely unsuspected peculiarity in the consti- 
tution of human nature’ (Varieties of Religious Experience^ 
p. 233). Again : ‘ The sub-conscious self is nowadays a well- 
acci edited psychological entity; and I believe that in it we 
have exactly the mediating terra required. Ajmrt from all 
religious considerations, there is actually and literally more life 
in our total soul than we are at any time aware of. The explora- 
tion of the trans-marginal field has hardly yet been seriously 
undertaken ; but what Mi*. Myers said in 1892 in his essay on the 
Subliminal Consciousness is as true as when it was first written : 
“ Each of us is in reality an abiding psychical entity far more 
extensive than he knows— an individuality which can never 
express itself completely through any corporeal manifestation. 
The Self manifests through the organism ; hut there is always 
some part of the Self unmanifested, and always, as it seems, 
some power of organic expression in abeyance or reserve.” Much 
of the content of this larger background against which our con- 
scious being stands out in relief is insignificant. Imperfect 
memories, sillj'* jingles, inhibitive timidities, “ dissolutive ” 
phenomena of various sorts, as Myers calls them, enter into 
it for a large part. But in it many of the performances of 
genius seem also to have their origin ’ (p. fill f.). 

The sub-conscious self can, according to Sanday, 
do even more 'wonderful things than these *. 

‘ Besides the upper region of consciousness, there is a lower 
region into which the conscious mind cannot enter. It cannot 
enter, and yet it possesses a strange magnetic power by which 
the contents of the lower region are, as it were, drawn upwards 
and brought within the range of its cognition. This lower region 
is a storehouse of experiences of the most varied kinds ; in fact, 
all the experiences that make up human life.* Having described 
these experiences, the author goes on : ‘ All these things are 
latent. The door of that treasure-house, which is also a work- 
shop, is locked, so far as the conscious personality is concerned. 
For it there is no “harrowing of hell,” no triumphant descent 
into the nether world, followed by a release and return of 
captives on any large scale. The door is locked against any such 
violent irruption. And yet, in some strange way, there seem 
to be open chinks and crevices through which there is a constant 
coming and going, denizens or manufactured products of the 
lower world returning to the upper air of consciousness, and 
once more entering into the train and sequence of what we call 
active life, though, indeed, the invisible processes of this life are 
just as active as the visible. It appears to be the function of the 
sub-conscious and unconscious states to feed the conscious. 
There is that continual movement from below upwards of 
which I have been speaking. A never-ending train of images, 
memories, and ideas keeps emerging into the light. But only 
in part are they subject to the will and conscious reason. Only 
in part do they come at call. And only in part do they come in 
fully organized form. . . , The wonderful thing is that, while 
the unconscious and sub -conscious processes are (generally 
speaking) similar in kind to the conscious, they surpass them in 
degree. They are subtler, intenser, further-reaching, more 
penetrating. It is something more than a mere metaphor when 
w^e describe the sub- and unconscious states as more “profound” * 
(Christologies, Ancient and Hodenii Oxf. 1910, pp. 142-145), 

The wonderful passage just quoted prompts one 
to ask a number of questions. We are told that 
the door of the treasure-house is looked ; yet Sanday 
seems to have obtained the key, for he describes the 
treasures whicli are there, and the work which is 
done there, and is able to compare it with the work 
done in the upper air. He is able also to declare 
that the processes down below are subtler, inteiiser, 
further-reaching, more peneti’ating. How has he 
come to k|iow all this ? If it be so, what is the 
use of a consciousness if the sub-conscious and the 
unconscious can do so much better work, and at so 
much less cost ? As for ourselves, we are inclined 
to say of these fancies that they are ^whimsies' — 
the- word Profesor James himself employed when 
dealing with the question of the existence of uncon- . 
scions mental states. James has seemingly changed 
his view on the matter, and we submit that he was 
bound to answer his own arguments as these are 
set forth in his JPrindples of JB&yohology, These 
seem to us as cogent as they %vere before what 
he calls the discover in 1880- When he declares 
that ‘ the sub-conscious self is nowadays a well- 
accredited psychological entity/ we are surely en- 
titled to ask what meaning he attaches to the word 
•' self ’ in this connexion, in the interesting chapter 
on the consciousness of self in the PHneiples of 
PsyGhology, he speaks of the constituents of the seif 
as the material self, the social self, the spiritual 
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self, and the pure ego. In the course of the discus- 
sion he says that the suhstantialist view of the soul 
* is at all events needless for expressing the actual snbjecUm 
phenomena of consciousness as they appear. We have tonnu- 
latecl them all without its aid, by the supposition of a stream of 
thoughts, each substantially ddferenfc from the rest, but cog- 
nitive of the rest and " appropriative ” of each other’s content. 
At least, if I have not already succeeded in making this plausible 
to the reader, I am hopeless of convincing him by anything I 
could add now. The unity, the identity, the individuality, 
and the immateriality that appear in the psychic life are thus 
accounted for as phenomenal and temporal facts exclusively, 
and with no need of reference to any more simple or siibsiantial 
agent than the present Thought or “section” of the stream’ 
(op, cit. i. 844). 

It is true that this passage relates only to the 
active subjective phenoniena of consciousness as 
they appear. Are we to have one method and one 
form, of process as applied to the phenomena of 
consciousness, and another when we apply them 
to the sub-conscious and the unconscious ? Under 
what heading are we to place the entity called 
*the sub-conscious self’? Is it material, social, 
spiritual? Or is it the pure ego? Yet the sub- 
conscious self is well-accredited psychological 
entity.’ Are w’e to lay stress on the adjective 
‘psychological,’ or on the substantive ‘entity’? 
We should like to know a little more regarding 
the suh-conscious self, but it seems that it is really 
outside the scope of psychological investigation. 
The door is locked, and no one can find the key. 
The effects of this doctrine of the sub-conscious 
self on psychology, ethics, and theology are 
so fai’-reaching, and to us so disastrous, that a 
thoroirgh investigation of it and its claims is urgent. 
That investigation cannot be made here and now ; 
we are concerned with it only so far as it bears on 
onr present theme. 

What are we to make of this wonderful sub- 
conscious self, which does such marvellous things ? 
Are we to take it as a positive conception, and with 
Hartmann use it as an explanatory principle, when 
all other sources of explanation fail ? Tlien we say 
with Hoffding; ‘Psychology is on seeui'e groiina 
only when it confiiie.s itself to the clear and certain 
phenomena and laws of consciousne.ss ’ [Psychology^ 
Eng. tr. p. 73), True, Hfiffding immediately adcls j 
‘B ut, starting from this joint, it disebvers the 
uneonsdous, and sees, to its astonishment, that 
psychological laws prevail beyond the province of 
conscious life. In what follows we shall adduce 
some examples to make tliis clear.’ Keference 
is made to memory, to the physiology of the 
senses, to Instinct, and to tact, to the fact that 
an unconscious activity can he carried on simuh 
taneously with a conscious, as ‘when a spinner 
turns tlie wheel, and draws out the thread, while 
her iJioughts are far aw^w.’ But, as the outcome 
of the whole discussion, Hoffding cautiously says : 

♦ Kotwitbsbanding the mtimate connection and close infcer- 
aotion between the conscious and the unoonsolous, the latter 
remains for us a negative conception. The uncon scioua 
processes are cerebral processes just as muoli as the conscious, 
but wliether, like these, they are of several kinefe, we do not 
know. Instead of speaking of unconscious thought or un- 
conscious feeling, it would be safer— if we wish to avoid all 
hypothesea— to speak with Carpenter and John Stuart Mill of 
unconscious cerebration, were not this expression unsuitable, 
as suggesting, in the first place, the mistaken notion that there 
may be oonsciousneas of cerebration, properly so called, and 
because, in the second place, it might appear to affirm that 
there is nothing stall in unconscious activity related to what 
We know in ourselves as conscious sfeatea* (p. Bl). 

While mental aefcivity m$,y extend' beyond eon- 
sciouenesB, and while »e!f may have a larger range 
than the consoiousnese is aware of at any one time, 

■ it is not possible for psychology, or for clear 
science, to seek for the principles of rational 
explanation anywhere save 'in the conscious life 
itself. The unconscious must remain a negative 
conception. It is simply metaphor, and bad 
metaphor at that, to speak of ‘invasions,’ of 
‘rushes’ and ‘upmshes/ from the lower world, 
and it is vain to seek for explanations of the on- 


going of our mental life from what is supposed to 
have gone on in the sub-conscious self. We must 
exhaust the possibilities of coiiBcioiisness, ii& the 
source of explanation, ere we seek to bring in the 
sub-conscious and the unconscious as a positive 
princuple of explanation, as, from the very nature 
of the case, it is impossible to bring these into 
clear consciousness, or into consciousness at all. 
Instead of saying, with Saiiday, that the function 
of the unconscious is to feed the conscious, it would 
be more consistent with the facts to say that the 
unconscious aud the sub-conscious are storehouses 
of products manufactured by consciousness, and 
kept in retentis until they are needed. Habit has 
been described as lapsed intelligence, and is the 
outcome of repeated conscious processes,^ so often 
repeated that they have become automatic. Simi- 
larly it may be possible to deal with ali^ the 
evidence of sub-conscious and unconscious activity 
of the self so as to show that all or most of these 
activities had conscious beginnings, and, in any 
case, that they are not unrelated to conscious 
activity either in the past or in the present. 

At all events, it is not from these unconscioim 
or sub-conscious experiences that our evidence i.s 
derived, out of which are built up those conclusions 
which make up the science, the poetry, the history, 
and the philosophy of the world. For the prin- 
ciples which underlie these achievements of the 
human mind, the linkages which bind them to- 
gether, and the certainty which they attain to are 
derived fi*om the conscious and not from the un- 
conscious activity of the mind. The basis of 
certainty lies in consciousness. Its affirmations, 
its intuitions, are the foundations on which we 
build. Not on invasions from the sub-conscious, 
nor on uprushes from the unconscious come those 
conidctions of truth, reality, and necessity, which 
turn the raw material of our experience into the 
organized knowledge of the race. 

‘The neces'jU.y of fclioiighiwhiuh is inanifesfceil in the corfcamty 
of particular acts of Judgnienb owes its distiuotive character in 
the last instance to the unity of self-coneeiousness, Every 
particular judgment may be repeated, with the coiisclousneas 
of the identity of subject and predicate as well a» of the act of 
judgment ; starting from the same data, it is always the same 
synthesis which takes place, and our self-consciousness cannot 
exist apart from this invariability. Tlius our judging ego, with 
its imvarying activity, is opposed to particular acts of judgment 
as a universal, as the same and the permanent wliich hinds 
together the dift'erent and temporarily separated acts of thought. 
With the confidence of the movement in ejich particular case is 
connected the consciousnesn of unvaryinjj repetition, of return 
to the game point. In this constancy, %vhich presents a general 
law in contrast with the particular act, wo are conscious of 
judgment os something withdrawn from the sphere inw^hioh we 
have a subjective choice and are free to bring about alterations ; 
wo are conscious of it in the same way as when It maintains 
itself in some particular act against contradiction. Because 
this identity and constancy of our action is the condition of our 
consciousness as one and undivided, it is also the final and 
fundamental basis upon which we can fall back * (gigwart, hogic. 
Eng. tr. i. 187), 

It is one of the merits of Sigwart’s great treatise 
on Ijogio that he brings all the logical judgments 
into close relation to the unity and identity of self- 
eonseiousnesB. We know no work in which this 
has been done so thoroughly and so convincingly. 
Take another passage, dealing with certainty u 

*Thc tserteinty that a judgment is permanent, that the 
synthesis is irrevocable, that I shall always say the same— this 
certainty can be fortlioomin^ only when it is known to depend, 
not upon, . momentary psychological motives, which vary as 
time goes'on, but upon something which is immutably the same 
.every time I think, and is unaffected by any change. This 
something is, on the one hand, my self-consciousness itself, tlie 
certaintj'- that I am I, the same person who now tMnk« and 
who thought before, who thinks both one thing and another. 
On the other hand, it is that about which I judge, my thought 
itself as far as regards its invariable content, which I recog- 
nize as identical each time, and which is quite independent of 
the state of mind of the individual thinker. The certainty 
that T am and think is final and fundamental, the condition of 
all thought and ail certainty whatever. Here there can be none 
but immediate and self-evident certainty ; we cannot even say 
that it ia necessary, for it is prior to all necessity. In the 
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same way, the certainty of my consciousness that I think 
this or that is immediate and self-evident ; it is inextricably 
interwoven with my self-consciousness ; the one involves the 
other * (p. 240). 

The form under wliicli consciousness exists is 
that of the distinction of subject and object. As 
factors in the synthesis of consciousness there are 
to be distinguished the object of which we are 
conscious, and the subject which is conscious of the 
object. The object is for the subject, and is either 
a state of the subject, or an activity of it, or a 
quality of external things. When this distinction 
is clearly made, there is a clear consciousness ; 
when vaguely made, there is a vague consciousness ; 
when it is not made at all, there is no conscious- 
ness. When we are conscious, we are conscious of 
something, and we are conscious of that something 
only as we distinguish it from self, and place it 
over against self as its object. We are not to enter 
into the age-long controversy as to whether there 
can be a merely sensitive consciousness which is 
neither subject nor object, but consists only of 
particular feelings. It has been widely contended 
that a purely sensitive consciousness is possible, 
and that the reference to subject and object, which 
all admit as characteristic of full-grown conscious- 
ness, arises out of associated experiences. These 
are classified as vivid and faint, the vivid coming 
from the object, and the faint from the subject. 
Out of these particular feelings association builds 
up the conception of both subject and object. But 
Hume does not allow any validity to this concep- 
tion; it is only a fiction of the mind. Herbert 
Spencer, while he strives to account for the distinc- 
tion of subject and object by the associationalist 
theo^ eked out by tlie theory of evolution, does 
admit, or rather lays stress on, the distinction 
between subject and object, as a cardinal principle 
of his synthetic philosophy. But the mere addition 
of units of conscious feeling could never reach a 
unitary consciousness. For these units of feeling 
are each different from all the rest, and, as they 
begin in time, they perish as soon as they appear, 
unless they are held together by reference to the 
self whose they are. States of consciousness can 
never be without a consciousness of states. If 
there is to be a consciousness of states, there must 
be a subject which discriminates itself from the 
states, can hold them together for discrimination 
or comparison, and can distiugnish all of them as 
states of itself. 

Consciousness may range from the simplest 
awareness to the closest discrimination. It may 
be vague and narrow, or it may be clear and com- 
prehensive. Tlie lowest range of consciousness 
may be dim and indefinite, as when we are dropping 
off* to sleep, or -when our attention is directed to 
something else. In fact, many impressions may be 
made on our senses which rise only to the threshold 
of consciousness, and perhaps may not rise even to 
the threshold. 

‘In th«so cases, consciousness approaches a vanishing point, 
and offeen reaches and passes It. The object exists for las only 
as a vague objectivity without definite significance. They 
emerge from this state only by a voluntary or involuntary 
direction of our attention towards them. If, now, we choose 
to call this state unconscious, and reserve the name of conscious- 
ness only for clear or distinct consciousness, we should say that 
very many mental states exist below consciousness. This has 
often been done, and the theory maintained that we may have 
manifold sensations and feelings without being conscious of 
them. But this is simply the extravagance of confounding a 
vague and imperfect consciousness with none, the truth being 
that we may have vague and unobtrusive sensations without 
directing our .attention to them ; tlie lower limit of conscious- 
ness does not admit of being definitely fixed ‘ (Eowne, Xntrod, 
to PsychologiccU Theory, p. 289 f.). 

The truih is, that we are unable to express con- 
sciousness save in the form ^I am tliinking this or 
that, I am feeling pain, I am doing this act, or 
I am intending to take such a course of action.^ 
It is ^uibe true, as Hume says, that we always 


find ourselves in some particular state, but in every 
state, whatsoever it may he, we find ourselves, ft 
is not possible to interview a blank self, or to 
abstract the ego, so as to have an idea of it as wg 
have of external objects, or of events of a particular 
kind in consciousness, nor can we make our self 
completely an object, for, even if that were possible, 
there is always that subjective activity of the 
subject which goes on while we seek to make the 
ego completely objective. While this is so, yet 
the further step which is so often taken, namely, 
to abstract altogether from the subject, and to 
make conscious activity only a stream of thought, 

I or a mere aggregate, seems altogether illegitimate. 

I Can we have a stream of thought, without a single 
permanent subject of our psychic activities? Even 
: a stream has its identity, and anything which we 
I can call a unity is something more, as already 
observed, than the sum of its parts. But can we 
really think of a feeling in abstraction from some- 
thing that feels, or of a wdlling without a subject 
that wills, or of a thought without a thinker? 
Can we really think of our psychical life in an 
impersonal way ? It is possible to describe, as in 
fact we do, the outward happenings of the world, 
and in an impersonal way to say ‘it rains,’ ‘it 
thunders,’ ‘ it hails,’ ‘ it storms,’ ‘ it is dark,’ or ‘ it is 
a stormy night. ’ Try this in describing the psychio 
life, and immediately we feel how incongruous it 
is. ‘It thinks,’ ‘it wills,’ ‘it feels/ ‘it is in pain/ 
‘it is'fuli of joy’ — we can write so, as we can write 
nonsense, but the incongruity is too obvious, wdien 
plainly put, to allow ns for one moment to regard 
it as an adequate account of the facts. 

Even when a psychologist reduces the phenomena 
of consciousness to a stream of thought, he is con- 
strained in unguarded moments to speak of our will, 
our psychical states, thus adding to the streani that 
factor without wdiich it could not have been even 
a stream. In the mere statement of the case— a 
statement which seems at first to eliminate the 
necessity of a subject— one is forced to imply the 
subject in every statement. One is compelled to 
imply a subject. For ideas, feeling, or will are 
not there in a vacuum ; they are, after all, only 
modes of consciousness. We may neglect a pain 
which nobody feels, a pleasure which is pleasant 
to nobody, ox a will and a purpose which is the 
activity of no one. Is it possible to imagine or 
conceive a i^ereeption of these inner experiences 
where there is no perceiver, a perception which is 
only the bare object perceived, a mere siibJecUess 
feeling? How are we to account for the connexion 
of all the events of seeing, hearing, feeling, and 
for the recognition we have that we nave had these 
experiences before, and that we have a memory of 
them, without the supposition of a subject wdiose 
experiences they were ? Is it possible for any one 
really to think of an impersonal stream of thought, 
which binds into unity all the particular psycliieal 
events of our experience, and to suppose, further, 
an additional impersonal event, by which all the 
other impersonal events are gathered into one, 
while yet this additional event is only a phantom, 
an illusion, although it has the strange power 
of seeming to itself identical through all the 
: successive moments of its experience? Can we 
: really think so ? Is it not easier, more consistent 
with the facts, to assume the subject as real, as 
present to all its states, and as able somehow, to 
hold them together, and to group them according 
to their real resemblances. Gan any one think or 
himself as the sum of the events of Ms ei^iperience, 
only with the inexplicable addition that it is he 
who thinks them so? Hume boldly calls this a 
fiction, and Stuart Mill calls it a ‘final inexplic- 
ability/ and neglects it as a source of explanation. 
Is it not the easiest solution simply to acloiowledge 
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that the ideas of persistence and duration lincl 
their simplest explanation from the sup]5osition 
that we are, and know ourselves to be, identical in 
time ? 

While we have thus to postulate continuity of 
the conscious subject — for on any other supposition 
we should be unalde to account for the ideas of 
change, continuity, or permanence — there are 
many questions which remain for discussion and 
for settlement. It is almost a matter of course to 
say that psychical events as such exist only in so 
far as they are present in consciousness ; their 
distinctive character lies in the fact that they are 
conscious. A seeing, of ■which we know notliing, 
a pain of whicli we are not aware, an act of volition 
which takes place without our being able to notice 
it, are not possible, for the seeing, etc., is only by 
means of consciousness. While this is true, it is 
also true that there are different degrees and modes 
of becoming conscious. When a consciousness has 
attained to some fullness of self-possession, and is 
in possession of the results of experience, there is 
for such a consciousness a fund of experience 
orgaiii: 2 ed into masses, and any new experience can 
take up a new. feeling or idea into such an ideal 
inass^ already formed. The process is so fully 
described in many psychological textbooks that we 
need not dwell on it here. Thus, we refer any 
new experience of colour to the class of colours we 
already know, and, being in pos.session of those 
names, we name the new experience of colour 
accordingly. But there was a time in the growth of 
the subject when names were not in our possession. 
These names of general ideas are formed gradually 
from particular perceptions, wliich at the beginning 
had no name. But even for the particular percep- 
tion, or for the particular experience, there is this 
indispensable condition, that there slionid be a 
discrimiiiation of the particular elements whicli 
co-exist at every moment, and some notice taken 
of them. These twm conditions must be present 
before we can properly speak of consciousness at 
all. 


At this earliest stage of conscious life, ere the 
subject is in possession of the wealth of organized 
experience, the subject is, as it were, lost in the 
object. 

* Oar immediate conscioasnoBs of objects seems at first to be 
a mere presentment of them to the passive subject, to a self 
that is not in any way occupied with itself, or oven conscious 
of Itself at all. The outwardly directed, gaze seems simply to 
admit the object, and not to react, still less to be aware of it- 
self as reacting, upon it. But, in the first place, we have teamed 
^ recognise that, whether we are conscious of it or not, there 
ta always a reaction, an analytic and eynthetic activity of 
thought, even in qiir simplest perceptive oonsciousnessj for, 
without this reaction, no idea of any object as distinct from, 
and related to, other objects could ever arise to trouble the 
self-involved sleep of sense. Apart from such reaction, we 
might say that the sensitive subject would remain for ever 
confined to itself, wem it not that In that case there would 
properly be no self to be confined to ; for where there is no 
outward, there is, of course, no inward life. It is thus the 
mental activity of the subject that creates for him a world of 
objects, or, to put it more simply, that enables him to become 
consciousof the world of objects in which he exists. , . . In the 
place, not only is the subject active in perception, but 
he necessarily and inevitably has an inchoate consciousness of 
himself as a subject, in distinction from the subjects which that 
activity enables hiin to apprehend. For to apprehend an 
cireet, as such, is to distinguish it from, and relate ft to the self 
that is conscious of it. It is to refer an Idea or feeling to that 
^ ^be self and to 

pbjeoidiy it; ana such a rejection or repulsion necessarily 
involves, w the oto aide, a withdrawal of the self from the 
object. J!the simplest outward-looMag gaz®, which seems to 
lose in the object to whicli it is directed, yet recognises 
that object ^ other than itself or Its own state; and, indeed, 
^ ite absorption in the object maybe said to be ite effort S 
heal the breach, of ^loh, in the very act of perception, it has 
necome conscious. Eence^wa come to the mult that, even hi 
ms ntoost apparent pajsfvfify of peroeptton, the mind is (tctiiie t 
% ntmost absorption In theofe-eef, It te conscious 
^ that the subjective 
aspects pt the ^kmsoiousness of objects are at first lateni or 
SS imperfect and inchoate form. 

Aftentum h not directed to them ; and in any descrip. 


tion which the individual would give of his owji coiiscioudnesa, 
they would generally be omitted. But they are always there. 
For it is not possible, in the nature of things, that there should 
be an object, except for a subject, or without that subject 
distinguishing the object from itself, and itself from the object. 
In this sense there can be no cousciousneas of obj'erts without 
self-consciousness. Even, therefore, if the word “ I ** be delayed 
for a little, the inchoate thought of it cannot be wanting to one 
who is conscious of objects as such’ (Edward Caircl, The 
JSvohition of liehcfion, i, 18u-l&y). 

As ^ye know consciousness in ourselves, it lias a 
beginning, a growth, and a history. Thrust into 
the midst of conditions not realized, slowly learning 
to find itself at home in the world, and gradually 
coming to the knowledge iliat tliere is an exteinai 
order to which it is related, the self-conscious 
being, in intercourse ■with things, comes, so far, to 
the knowledge of the world and of itself. The 
story need not be told here, but there is a story, 
for the finite jjersonality does come to the know- 
ledge of itself. It learns to disting iiivsh between 
itself and the world. But consciousness becomes 
clear and definite when it recognizes that there 
are distinctions among its objects, and relation.s 
into which these can he gathered up.^ Tiiese 
relations become ever more clear and definite, and, 
as knowledge progresses, eonsciouHrie.ss finds itself 
in an ordered world, and, just in proportion to its 
recognition and mastery over the order of the 
world, is its recognition of itself as the counterpart 
of the order of the universe. Its own rational 
principles are realized there, and it becomes more 
rational as it recognizes the objective value of its 
own rational nature, as embodied in a rational 
■world. But ^ve may not regard the distinction of 
self and not-self as if it were identical with the 
distinction of subject and object. The first may 
be called an ontological distinction, for it relates 
to tile distinction between two things whicli make 
up the whole sphere of being, whereas the distinc- 
tion between subject and object describes a mental 
function. The contents of the two are constantly 
changing. At one moment the object may be thi.s 
table, with its shape, colour, material ; ‘and the 
next moment it may he the mental process whicli 
passed through the mind when the table was the 
object. The object may be things in the outward 
world, or it may be the state of consciousness by 
I means of which we deal with the outer world, it 
I may be the thing I see, or it may be the vision 
through which I see it. The distinction between 
subject and object is the form under which con- 
seiousnes.s always takes place ; subject and object 
are a relation within one experience, and they are 
essential to the reality of that experience. 

It may be observed that the conception of self, 
like all other conceptions, is one of gradual growth, 
and the time of its full realization is, for us, not 
yet. We are not to look for the self as if it were 
laid on a shelf, a thing among other things. It is 
the subject of all experience, and usually it is the 
last conception which is reached hy the conscious 
subject itself. This late recognition of the concep- 
tion of itself may be paralleled by the late 
emergence, in the history of thought, of the problem 
of thought itself. Nothing is neaa^er to us than 
thought, and yet the problem of thought is one of 
the very hardest to grasp. Spontaneous thought 
deals with objects rather than with itself, and 
reflexion is hard. Thought hides behind itself j it 
^ so occupied with its processes and problems that 
it does not refiect on them, and, having reached 
conclusions unrefiectingly, often takes these m 
original data given from without. Knowledge is 
taken for granted, and the knowing process was 
for a long time utterly neglected. Nor had know- 
ledge any suspicion of the complexity of the know- 
ing process, nor did knowledge find xt necessary to 
submit itself to an analysis of the process of know- 
ing or to inq^uire into own validity. It was 
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inevitable that in the long run the question of the 
possibility of knowledge shouhl arise, but it could 
not arise until knowledge liad been at work for a 
long time, and had attained to some mastery over 
itself and its work. So is it with the problem of 
the self. As shown by Caird in the quotation 
above, the consciousness of the self in the conscious- 
ness of objects is at first latent ; it may be delayed, 
but it^ is ahvays implicitly there. As a matter of 
fact, it may always be latent and never come 
into clear consciousness at all. Self-experience 
may be the only form which self-consciousness may 
assume. The self may be so lost in the process of 
experience, so absorbeil in its feelings, desires, and 
thoughts, that it may never reflect on itself, and 
never ask consciously what it is. It may remain 
on this level all through life. Absorbed in its 
object, living out its experience of pleasure, en- 
grossed in its own pursuits, and interested in the 
success of its plans, it may never seek to reflect on 
its own nature or on the order implied in the most 
simple experience. One may be active, energetic, 
far-sighted, wise, and yet may have never given a 
single hour to the thought of that self which has 
all these characteristics, fox in the history of 
human thought and its evolution the simplest and 
most fundamental of all problems are the latest to 
emerge into the light. 

The twm factors — subject and object — wdiicb 
always represent the form which experience has, 
are not, at the outset, explicitly distinguished, 
and experience may go on all through life without 
any clear consciousness of the distinction. Yet 
the two inseparable factors are always there. It 
is ahvays possible, how^ever, to focus om* attention 
on the one factor or on the other. The mind niay 
direct attention on the object or on the subject. 
The consciousness of self may remain at the level 
of mere self-experience ; it may be so absorbed in 
the object as never to ask itself about itself. It 
may, indeed, neglect itself altogether, and may so 
seek to formulate its experience as to make the 
subjective factor disappear. Thus it may seek to 
become a philosophy, and find a suiiicient explana- 
tion of experience in a something which does not 
require a subject of knowledge at all. But such 
a philosophy, though it constantly reappears, is 
after all inadequate to answer the questions Avliich 
constantly recur and which we need not here re- 
state. For immediately the question arises as to 
the subject for whom all experience is possible, 
and, when we ask this question, the answer must 
be that a self which is conscious at all has implicitly 
within itself the possibility of a complete selt- 
consciousncss. Focusing our attention, then, on 
this factor of experience, w’-o can regard it as the 
subject of experience which takes up all particular 
experiences, rules them, Muds them into a system, 
and makes them elements in one consistent 
experience. In this event self-consciousness would 
hare attained its ideal, for it would have reached 
the goal of self-knowledge and self-control. The 
conception of a perfect self-consciousness consists 
in the fact that it is in possession of itself, and 
Can set the bounds of its own experience. Belf- 
Iqiowledge, self-reverence, solf-control—in these, 
and not m finitude or infinitude, lies the conception 
of a perfect selfhood. But for finite beings, for 
us men, this ideal is a goal, and cannot be an 
actual attainment. For we do not set the limits 
of our own experience; we are subject to inrushes 
from without, we have experiences which are in- 
herently irrational, and we have feelings which are 
sometimes uncontrollable, and goner^y there is 
so much of our experience which is simply given 
that we cannot be said to be masters of ourseires- 
Yet tbo growth of a rational personality is measured 
by the progress of the mastery which it haa oyer 


the elements of its own experience, and the power 
of placing every impulsive and merely emotional 
element under the guidance of reasonable eelf- 
coubcioiisnesH. 

TJius, then, we may regard the seif as conscious 
of itself in all its manifold experiences. Know- 
ledge is possible, because all the objects of know- 
ledge can be brought into relation to the sell. 
Objects out of all relation to the conscious self are 
for that seif non-existent. Whether we look at 
the self-conscious being from the i)oint of view of 
knowledge, or from the ethical, or the mstlietic, 
or the religious point of view, the result is to 
raise our estimate of the self-conscious being to 
the highest. For each of these affirms that the 
self-conscious being is the postulate without which 
truth, beauty, goodness are without meaning or 
worth. The conscious subject is the subject for 
whom all ’Objects are ; it is also the subject- in 
which goodness is realized, and ethics affirms that 
the self is that in which goodness is to be realized 
through a continual process of self-realization and 
self-determination. The world of beauty has no 
meaning without the seeing eye and the ideals 
which the self in intercourse with the world builds 
up for itself. 

We do not require to follow out the results of 
the analysis of self-consciousness into its further 
issues, or to enter into the discussion regarding an 
absolute, all-inclusive self-consciousness. Who- 
ever seeks to follow out that argument into all its 
consequences may find it fully unfolded in the 
works of Hegel and his followers, as well as in the 
works of Green, of the two Cairds, of Boyce, and 
of many others. It may, however, be said that it 
is scarcely possible to describe the totality of 
things according to the analogy of one self. The 
Hegelian philosophy is a perfect description of the 
way in which an inchoate self arrives, or may 
arrive, at self-consciousness.^ It is of the highest 
value from that point of view. But to make it 
absolute seems too great a demand. For this is 
a universe of many selve.s, and the unity of the 
universe cannot be construed after the fashion of 
the growth and evolution of one self. While, 
therefore, the world is indebted to the Hegelian 
idealists for the analysis of self-consciousness, and 
for the far-reaching results of that analysis, the 
attempt to construe the life of the universe after 
that analogy cannot be regarded as final. 

Ere we close, it may be well to notice the 
argument of Bradley, because it would make ail 
the conteudings of this article invalid, W'e quote 
his summary j 

‘Wo had fotind fehat our ideas as lo the nature of things— as 
to substance and adjective, relation and quality, space ^and 
time, motion and activity— were in their essence indoiensihle. 
But we had heard somewhere a rumour that the self was to 
bring order into diaos. And we were curious first to ioiow 
what tMs term might stand for. The present chapter has 
supplied us with an answer too plentiful. Self has turned out 
to mean so many things, to mean them so ambiguously, and 
to he so wavering in its applications, that we do not feel 
encouraged. We found, first, that a man's self mi^ht he hie 
total present contents, discoverable on making an imaginary 
cross section. Or it might be the average contents we should, 
presume ourselves likely to find, together with something else 
which we call dispositions. From this we drifted into a search 
for the self as the essential point or area Within the self ; and 
we discovered that we really did not know what this was. 
Then we went on to perceive that, under personal identity, we 
entertained a confused bundle of confiicting ideas. Again the 
self, as merely that which for the time being interests, proved 
not satisfactory ; and from this we passed to the di^inction 
and the division of self as against the not-seih Here, in both the 
theoretical aud again in the practical relation, we found that 
the self had no contents that were fixed; or it had, at least, 
none sufficient to make it a self' (Jpp0mnnitf$ ‘ anil Reality \ 
p.iplt). . ' , ' 

fa his own ironical way Bradley bad said else- 
where f ' 

‘There remains still left a third moral, which, as I am in- 
formed, has been drawn byothers, that if we are, not able to rest 
vulgar, nbr td shout in the battle ol our great schools. 
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it might be worth our while to remember that we live on an 
island, and that our national mind, if we do not enlarj^e it, may 
also grow insular ; that not far from us there lies (they say so) a 
world of thought, which, with alt variety, h neither one nor 
the other of our two philosophies, but whose battle is the battle 
of philosophy itself against two undying and opposite oiie- 
sidednesses ; a philosophy which thinks what the vulgar lielieve ; 
a philosophy, lastly, which ive have all refuted, and, having 
so cleared our conscnences, which some ot us at least might take 
steps to understand ’ {EUmal Studies^ p. ‘J8)» 

Perhaps Appear ance and Heality is the endea'vour 
to think what the vulgar believe. But there is 
left in it no shred of belief of what the vulgar 
believe. Of the whole work set forth with such 
amazing ability in the last named treatise this 
much may be said, that it amounts to a demon- 
stration of the uselessness of the attempt to 
interpret experience from a mere abstract point of 
view. Bradley finds that all the categories and 
relations of thought abound in contradiction. In- 
herence, predication, quality, identity, causality, 
unity, space, and time are full of contradictions. 
When we arrive at the question of the self and its 
reality, contradictions swarm more and more. 
What is the >Yay out of this network of contradic- 
tions ? They are somehow removed in the Absolute. 
These contradictions are Appearance, and Keality 
has somehow absorbed them into itself. But it 
would he quite possible to show that the same 
method used by Bradley to discredit Appearance 
would work havoc also with the Absolute. That is 
on the supposition that his logical procedure could 
he carried out in the Absolute. The greatest con- 
tradiction we know is the contradiction between 
the rigour of his logic as applied to Appearance, 
and the slackness of it as applied to the Absolute. 
Apart from^ this, is not the method of Bradley 
simply an illustration of a wrong conception of 
the categories, and of their application ? 

‘The epiatemologioal interest makes ns umvilling to admit 
anything that cannot be conceptually grasped. Accordingly it 
seeks to make ideas all-embracing. At the same time it is 
clear that this view is a tissue of abstractions. The impersonal 
idea is a pure fiction. All actual ideas arc owned by, or belong 
to, some one, and mean nothing as floating free. We have 
already seen that the various categories of thought, apart from 
their formal character as modes of intellectual procedure, get 
any real significance only in the concrete self-conscious life 
of the living mind. Apart from this, when considered as real, 
they become self-destractive or contradictory. The idealism of 
the type we are now considering assumes that these categories 
admit of being conceived in themselves, and that they are in 
a measure the pre-conditions of concrete existence, and in such 
a way that we might almost suppose that a personal being is 
compounded of being, plus unity, plus identity, plus causality, 
etc. Thus personal existence appears as the outcome and 
roduefc of something more ultimate and fundamental. The 
ciitious nature of this view has already appeared. When we 
ask what we mean by any of these categories, it turns out, as 
we have seen, that we mean the significance we find them to 
have in our self-conscious life. In the concrete tho terras have 
no meaning except as it is abstracted from our own personal 
experience. Tlie only unity we know anything about, apart 
from the formal unities of logic, is the unity of the unitary 
seif ; and the only identity we know anything about is no 
abstract continuity of existence through an abstract time ; it 
is simply the self-equality of intelligence throughout its 
expedence. And the change which we find is notan abstract 
change running off in an abstract time, but ig simply the 
successive fom under which the self -equal intelligenco realizes 
its purpose and projects the realizing activity against the 
background of its self-consciousness. Similarly for being itself ; 
in the concrete it means the passing object of perception, or 
else it means existence like our own* (Bowne, Personalism, 
p. 263jff.). Again, ‘ The notion of the self can easily be taken in 
such a way as to be %vorthlesa. We are asked of what use the 
self IS, after all, in explaining the mental life. How does its 
unity explain the plurality and vadety of consciousness?, and 
the answer is that it does not explain It* and yet the unity 
ia no less necessary. For the oonaeiousness of plurality jg 
demonstrably impossible without the fact of conscious unity. 
This unity does not, indeed, enable us to deduce plurality, and 
hence the plurality nrasb bo viewed as an aspect of the unitj'*, 
but not ns an aspect ox an abstract unity without distinction or 
difference, but a living conscious unity, which is one in its 
mpifoldneas and manifold in its oneness. Taken verbally, this 
might easily be shown to be contradictory, but, taken con- 
omely, it IS the fact of consciousness, and none the less so 
because our formal and discursive thought finds it impossible 
to construe it' (i‘t. p, f.). 

The unity of consciousness, the identity of Vie 


self-conscious life, the progressive realization of 
the self in intercourse and in interaction with the 
world and with its fellows, are thus among the 
most sure of our beliefs, and among the most 
indispensable of our postulates. Many further 
questions arise which cannot be discussed here, 
for the adequate solution of any one problem 
involves the solution of every otlier. But no 
problem can he solved on a merely impersonal 
plane, and no category is of value except as a 
function of the concrete personal life. 

Literature.— -The following is a selection from the vast 
literature dealing with the question: Adamson, The Develop- 
ment 0 / Modem Philosophy, 1903 j Bowne, Introd, to Psyeho- 
logieal Theory, 1886, also Personalism, 1908 ; Bradley, 
Appeai'ance and Reality, 1893 (2nd ed. 1897), also Ethical 
Studies, 1870 ; Edward Caird, The Evolution of Religion, 2 
vols. 1893 ; Hbffding, Outlines of Psychology, Eng. tr. 1892 j 
James, The Principles of Psychology, 2 vols. 1891, also Varieties 
of Religious Experience, 1902 ; Green, Works, ed. Nettleship, 
vol. i. (1885) ; Kulpe, Outlines of Psychology, Eng. tr. 1895, also 
Introd^ to Philosophy, Eng. tr. 1897 ; Lotze, Mctaphysic, Eng. 
tr. 1884 ; Ladd, Philosophy of Knowledge, 1S97 ; Miiusterberg, 
Psychology and Life, 1899; Shadworth Hodgson, The Meta- 
physio of Experience, 4 vols. 1898 ; Stout, Manual of Psycho- 
logy, 2 vols. 1898-9 ; Sigwart, Logic, 2 vols., Eng. tr. 1895 ; 
Ward, art. ‘Psychology,* in EBr^, also Moturalism and 
Agnosticism, 2 vols. 1899 ; Taylor, Elements of Metaphysics, 
1903 ; Wundt, Human and Animal Psychology, Eng. tr. 1894; 
Villa, Oontemporary Psychology, 1903; Royce, The. Spirit of 
Modern Philosophy^, 1897, also The World and the Individual, 
2 vols. 1900-1 ; see also the Histories of Philosophy, such aa 
Ueberweg, Hdffding, Erdmann. JAMES IVEEAGH. 

CONSECRATION.— ‘Consecration/ or ‘dedi- 
cation,’ may he defined as the solemn setting apart 
of persons or things for some particular religious 
work or use. The essence of any such rite or cere- 
mony is to he found in the performance, whenever 

osslble, of some act which is typical, or sym- 

olical, of that for which the setting apart or 
consecration takes place. This act, either from 
the first or in proce.ss of time, is naturally accom- 
panied by some announcement to tlie congregation 
of what is being done or intended, and by forms of 
prayer asking for the Divine approval and bless- 
ing ; but no such accompaniments are really essen- 
tial to the consecration itself, though they increase 
the dignity of the occasion and tend to general 
edification. This is, indeed, true of all symbolical 
rites and ceremonies in their ultimate simplicity, 
and the Biblical narrative well illustrates tim 
truth in its account of the marriage of Adam 
and Eve (Gn 2^^), where the essence of the mar- 
riage rite is described in the simple statement that 
‘the Lord God brought unto the man’ the woman 
whom He had made of the rib taken from his 
side. 

With regard, however, to the eonsecration of 
persons or things in the stricter sense with which 
we are now dealing, we see traces of the original 
idea in various instances. The ordination of a 
lector (reader) consists in permitting him for the 
first^ time to read the Gospel in the course of tlm 
service.^ A priest is made by permitting Mm (as 
in the modern Boman Pontifical) to celebrate the 
Holy Mysteries simultaneously with the eonseorat- 
ing bishop and in the same way an altar, and 
even a church itself,® are consecrated by being 
first used for Holy Communion, and so on. Again, 
there are cases where the act is more conveniently 
and suitably symbolical rather than typical : e.y, 

1 Of. Gyptim, Mp. xxxiib 2, wb<2ro he speaks of a young 
leotor Aurelius thus; ‘Boramico legit interim nobis, Id est, 
auspioatus cst pacem, dura dedkat lecUomm * (while he acts in 
his new capacity as lector). 

2 See Procter and Erere, Hew Hist, of Book of Com, Pr,, XiOnd. 
1901, p. 669 note. 

3 Of. the letter of Pope Vigilius to Profuturns of Braga (A.n. 
538): ^ consocrationera euiuelibet ecclesiae in qua sancUiaria 
non ponuntur eelebrilateni tan turn scimus esse missarura/ 
See J. Worrlsworth (On the Rite of Consecration, p. 0 f.), who 
points out the signincaiicc of the fact that the words kvpklkov 
and Vomtiikum are used both for the Lord's House or Temple 
and for the Lord’s Supper or Sacrifice ; see also Duchesne, 
(higines du cults chriL p, 404 (Eng. tr,). 
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the doorkeeper of the church receives the keys of 
the church doors, the siih-deacon receives the 
chalice and paten (the vessels of his office), the 
virgin is veiled to signify her marriage with 
Christ (or llis Church), the lector hinivSelf actually 
receives a copy of those Gospels which he is hence- 
forth privileged to read, and so on. The Greek 
word commonly used to denote dedication of build- 
ings {ijKaipia ; cf, Kaivi^eiv and Kaivovv itself sug- 
gests that the idea here emphasized lies at the 
root of the ceremonies employed. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the Christians 
were not the first to introduce the practice of thus 
consecrating, or dedicating, persons or things to 
religious purposes. Apart from the well-known 
custom of the Jews {e.g. in dedicating houses, Bt 
20^ Fs 30 [title]; or city-walls, Nell 12-'^; or the 
Temple, 2 Ch. 6. 6 ; Jos. Ant, Xi. iv. 7 f., XV. xi. 6), 
both the Greeks and the Romans (and other 
nations as well) observed such ceremonies for their 
priests and sacred buildings. But for Christians, 
during a considerable period after the foundation 
of their faith, anything but the simplest and least 
imposing ceremonies in connexion with consecra- 
tion would have been both out of place and prac- 
tically impossible. This article does not deal 
(except incidentally thus far) with the ordination 
of the clergy (see Ordixation). We proceed, 
therefore, to consider the cases (chiefly those of 
buildings) to which the word ‘consecration’ is 
more usually applied in the present day. 

During the first three centuries of the Christian 
era we have little evidence, if any, of regular rites 
or ceremonies being in use when places or build- 
ings were set apart for Divine service. Of course, 
such places or buildings gradually became more 
and more numerous, and more and' more carefully 
restricted to religious purposes, as persecution 
decreased and the affairs of the Church became 
more settled. But we can easily imagine that, 
almost from the first, forms and ceremonies grew 
up in connexion with their dedication ; for instance, 
as J. Wordsworth has reminded us,^ the two 
primary conditions were probably ‘ a transference 
of previous ownership on the part of the Founilcr, 
ana an acceptance of the trust by the Bishop of 
the Diocese and the only essential ceremony was 
the solemn celebration of the Holy Eucharist.® 

‘ The part played by the Founder or Builder would, in aeeord- 
anco with Jewish and heathen preoedent, be a considerable 
one; and Christian custom, acting in accordance with the 
principles of Roman law, would prescribe the dedication by 
solemn and ceremonial use. The u&urpatio juris of the 
Christian Society in its new home could hardly be otherwise 
exemplified than by the Sacrament in which believers, gathered 
under the presidency of their chief pastor, came together to 
meet their Lord in His new house, to plead His sacrifice, and to 
feast upon it.’ ^ 

We have to dismiss m evidence the quotabion 
from Philo Judmus, (h Vita Cont&nipl,^ given by 
Eusebius {HE ii. 17. 9) and adduced by Bona (m 
Beh, Liturg^t Rome, 1671, l. xix.); iv hda-r'd di 
[of the Therapeutae in Egypt] i(rTiv o^KTuna lepbv 
5 m"k$tTac ffep^vetov Kal povaarTijpiov because 

Eusebius’s identification of the Therapeutae with 
the Christian ascetics of S. Mark in Alexandria is 
baseless and next to impossible. And the state- 
ment in the Calendar trora the Library of the 
Queen of Sweden, quoted by Baronins {Annul, A.D. 

1 arfjtcpofxriff is another noun, and dvadeivat another verb. 

2 Op. cit p. 6. 

3 Gf. the two corresponding regulations from Lhe letter of Pope 
VigUius, quoted above : *omnes basilieae cum niissa debent sem- 
per consecrari, et nullus presbyter missas celebrare praesamat 
nisi in sacratis ab episcopo loois,' These, though not so early as 
they claim to be, probably embody ancicni, tradition (Words- 
worth, 2.C.). The Lih&r JOiumus, which gives us ^ery early 
Roman usage, spealis of dedications without missw puhUece or 
pubhea processto^ but those are (according to Duchesno, op, 
ciL p. 404) ‘ cases of monastic oratories not open to tbo public,’ 
so that the inaugural missm would be ot a qva$i~pviv^V.G 
nature. 

4 Wordsworth, he, ciL 


57, no. 100), ‘ Kal. Aug. Romae dcdicatio primae 
ecclesiae a beato Petro constructae et consecratae,’ 
is uniiistorical ; ^ and so, no doubt, is the assertion 
attributed to Euodius (Niceph. ii, 3), who was the 
first bishop of Antioch, that James was consecrated 
first bishop of Jerusalem, and that the seven deacons 
were ordained in that house in which Clirist insti- 
tuted the Lord’s Supper, and where the Holy Ghost 
descended on the Apostles. 

It is not till the cessation of the persecution of 
Diocletian that we are on safe ground with regard 
to any actually recorded service of dedication. 
Eusebius (HE x, 3) speaks of the restoration of 
peace at that time being marked by the founding 
of new churches, and, among other signs, mentions 
iyKaiulcov iopral Kard, t6\€ls ml rojv dprt veoirayQv 
TtpocTGVKr'Qpioiv d<pi€p(h(r€LSi a notable instance being 
the dedication of the Church at Tyre (in the name 
of Paulinus), which took place A.D. 314, and at 
which the historian himself preached the inaugural 
sermon.^ There was a large concourse of bishops, 
clergy, and people on the occasion, and the Holy 
Mysteries were apparently celebrated, but no other 
distinctively initiatory ceremony is mentioned. 
This occasion is historically important, because 
it seems to be the first recorded instance, both 
(1) of a kind of consecration service, and (2) 
of a church with what is now commonly called a 
‘dedication,’ i,e, consecrated under the title of a 
patron saint. Subsequently, instances of both 
sorts become more and more frequent. 

As Duchesne (loc, cit,) has pointed out, the 
church of S. Paulinus at Tyre is a representative 
of one out of two types of church in the first ages, 
viz. what we should now call the parochial church 
of a town or district. Of this type there would 
sometimes he more than one needed and provided 
in any single town or district, the principal one of 
which w^ould, of course, be the ‘ cathedral,’ as we 
now call it, where the bishop’s throne was set up. 
Churches of tliis type seem often to have been 
known by the names of their founders or other great 
persons connected with the place (e,^, at Tyre above, 
S, Denys and others at Alexandria [Epiph. Ecer, 
Ixix. 2 ; FG xlii. 205], and S. Ambrose at Milan) 
or by some great Christian doctrine or event {e,g, 
'Ay la Jio^la at Constantinople [A.p. 360], or the 
*Avii<rTacns at Jerusalem).^ A church called Do- 
minicum anrmm was dedicated at Antioch by 
Constantins in 341 (Socr. ii, 8 ; Sozoni. iii. 6). 

The other type of church was that which was 
connected with the tombs of martyrs and other 
saints. In the catacombs (g.'V,) at Rome, and in 
the burying-places (co^meteria, pohjandria) gener- 
ally, the custom gradually grew up (1) of keeping 
the anniversary of such persons’ death (natalu) or 
burial {d&posit%i}) by a service at their grave, their 
veiy tombstone often forming the altar for the 
consecration of the Sacred Elements j and then (2) 
of holding services there more frequently than 
once a year.® . After a time a church was built 
over the spot, and called after the name of the 
martyr or confessor who lay buried under its 
altar (hence the term pmrtyrmm, , and the like, 
applied to churches). As churches had to be 


iCf. Hart, JSier.; P’Achdry, SpidUg, (Paria, .165S-67) tom. , 
iv. The Church of 8. Peter ad Vincula on the Fsqmline was 
dedicated in the name of hothS. Peter and 8. Paul on Aug. 1, in 
the episcopate of Felix iv. (4S2-440). There may, however, 
have been some ohurch-huilding there before that date, 

2 Quoted by him at length {loo, dt, 4), 

3 The QH. Sa&i'ammtary (ed. Wilson, Oxford, 1S34, p* UO 1.) 

contains 'orationes et preees in dedicafeione. hasilicKie quam 
oonditer non dedioatani reliquit/ and also ’ in ejusdem 

conditoris agendis.’ . 

4 The mediaaval cathedral at Aix in Provence is said to he 
dedicated to the Transfigured Saviour ; and in later times we 
have dedications like the Ascension, Oorpus Ohrisli, etc., or 
even Holy Cross, House of Pmyer, and the like. 

® Hence what are called the ‘ stations,' and the ‘ station days' 
of early Eoman service-books and calendars. 
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more numerous than inarl-yiV tombs, it also 
became sufficient to have some portion of a saint 
or some small personal relic of him [pigiiiora^ 
sanctimria.)^ perhaps only a piece of linen dippeil 
in his blood, or even portions of the Gosjiel or 
of consecrated bread, to repiesenfc or symbolize 
the ‘ patron ’ in each case ; and eventually tliis 
second type of church was adopted, though very 
gradually, and not so nniversaliy as is sometimes 
imagined, at all events throughout W estern Chris- 
tendom.^ See, further, art. Commemoration op 
THE Dead. 

Perhaps we may at this ])oint distinguish yet a 
third type of church of which we sometimes hear 
in ancient history, viz. buildings which were 
ada|)ted from secular or heathen purposes to 
Christian. It used to be held that this was the 
origin of the hasilira form of church, the Boman 
law-court or business-exchange being turned into 
a Christian building ; but this theory has been, we 
think, successfully disproved of late years.^ We 
do, however, hear of heathen temples being so 
converted, though it is probable that in many 
eases the old building was pulled do%vn and a 
ne-w one erected with the old material ; e.g, the 
Pantheon at Borne was consecrated by Boniface 
lY. (608-614) under the title of S. Mary ad 
Martyres on May 13 ; and Mart^ne (de Ant MUt, 
Antwerp, 1700, ii. xiv. 4-5) gives other instances 
in both East and West.® Je%vish synagogues were 
also subjected to the same treatment.^ 

^ As to the ecremonies connected with the dedica- 
tion of churches, con.siderable diversity must have 
prevailed from the first, if Ave are to judge by such 
scanty evidence as we possess j and this diversity 
lasted in the West Avell into the Middle Ages. At 
Tyre in 314, as we have seen, the ceremonial is of 
the simplest ; a large assembly of bishops, clergy, 
and laity from the town and neiglibonrhood 
assisted at the first celebration of the Holy 
Mysteries, and a dedicatory sermon Avas preacheft. 
More than 200 years later the essence of dedication 
Avas still distinctly recognized as consisting in the 
public celebration of the Holy Communion and 
nothing else. In 638, Vigilius, Bp. of Borne, Avrites 
to Profutuxus of Braga (in Spain) to the efiect 
that, in the ease of ordinary churches, it is not 
even necessary to sprinkle holy Avater by Avay of 
consecration,® since this is sufficiently effected by 
the celebration of f^lass ; in the case of churches of 
the second type above described, the relies of 
martyi's {srmetuaritf.) must be previously deposited 
in the church, or, if theyJiaAm been removed, they 
must be replaced. The ‘Leonine' Sacramentary 
contains a ‘missa in dedicatione [ecclesiae] ' ; but 
this is, of course, for use either after the dedicatory 
rite itself or on tlm anniversary clay.® 

It is noticeable that, Avhile tlie earliest form of 

1 See on ibis point a valuable paper by Wickham Legg, in 
no. Ixxiii. of Oh. Hist JSoc./a TracU^ p. 63 ff,, and another by J. 
Wordsworth in no, lii. of the same series, p. 19 ft, (already quoted). 
Of. also P. bejay’s article on the Ambi*osian Bite in J)AGLi pp. 
1437-9. * I would venture to suggest that the reason of the 
absence of the rito from this (English] form of consecration was 
that the early British and Irish Ohurches only dedicated their 
churches to living- saints. In this case no relics could be had, 
and tiierofore the rite was of necessity omitted * (T. Olden on 
the hmWiar Brecm^ I900, vok iv. pt. iS., 8. Paul's Eccl. Soc. 
F‘ 99); 

8 M.g. by O. Baldwin Brown, Frmn SohoH to Cathedral App. 

bp. 

?€f. Bede, HE, I 30. 

^Of. Cel. Sacram. p. 'Ml t (ed, Wilson), which gives 
*oretiones et'preeesiu dedicaoioac loci illius ubi prius fuit 
aynagoga/ 

5 This, which is now such an important pari of the Roman 
ritOj 8eeii« originally to have been practised by Oliristians to 
purify thoir private houses rather than their cfiiirches (see 
Ihiohesue, op. cit p. 407 [quoting Lib, JPonti'/, i. 127]). 

s F. 15, ed. Eelboo, Cainb. 1890 ; the coileefe here speaks of 
^hostias quas maiestati fcuae in honore beali aposfcoli Petri cui 
baeo est basilica sacrata deferimus,' and each of the other 
formulse also mentions Peter, 


the ‘ Gregorian ’ Sacrameniary does not provide 
for the dedication ot churches, the ‘ Gelasian ^ <loes ; 
and this, coin])inpd with other evidence or indica- 
tions given and discussed by Duchesne {up. czA), 
.suggests that, in this as in other cases, the local 
Roman church Avas originally inclined to a severe 
simplicity in matters of ritual, and that the fuller 
ceremonies and forms of prayer which aftexAvards 
obtained and are still in use in the Boman Com- 
munion are traceable to foreign or ‘Gallican' 
influences.^ It seems not unlikely also that those 
ceremonies in the Western rite Avhich are distinc- 
tive of consecration proper are ultimately derived 
from the East {e.g. from the Byzantine ritual), and 
that only the part relating to the deposition of 
relics in the new building is originally Boman. 
The student cannot fail to be struck, as Duchesne 
and others have pointed out, Avith the fact that 
this deposition of the relics, as given in its fullest 
form in the tAvo most ancient Ordines 
partakes distinctly of a funeral character, Avhile 
the * GalHcan ' ceremonies all point to the idea of 
adapting the Christian baptism of persons to the 
dedication of buildings. The modern Homan ser- 
vice is a combination of the tAVo types of ceremony, 
but in it the deposition of the relics is to some 
extent outbalanced and overshadoAved by the con- 
secration rites proper. 

A concise description in detail of the regulations 
and order of service as now provided in the Roman 
Pontifical is subjoined, and will be found useful, 
both because it exhibits most of the rites that have 
gradually gathered round the occasion in Western 
Christendom, and because it is the basis on Avhich, 
since tne Reformation, the Bishops of the Anglican 
Communion have, Avitli varying degrees of exact- 
ness, draAvn up their Consecration Offices. 

AVith regard to the first point, it will be well to bear carefully 
in mind what J. Wordawoi-th has remarked in the valuable 
treatise (Ofz the Rite of Consecration^ p. 13) to which reference 
has already been made : ‘ I conjecture that (here), aa usual, in 
process of time, diverse ceremonies were heaped together with- 
out much regard to their congruity.' Wordsworth makes this 
remark with special reference to the ceremony of the abece- 
darium (see below), but one feels its applicability to a good 
deal of the present overloaded service. As to post-Refornmtion 
forms of consecration, the student will find a list of those ' in 
use in the 17th century’ on p. 27 f. of the same treatise, and the 
present Sarum Form on p. 30 ff. (with the music). This Is much 
the most satisfactory adaptation of ancient fonn.s and uses, 
Eastern as well as Western, that the present writer is acquainted 
with. The S.P.O.K. also publish the forms authorized for the 
dioceses of London, Truro, Worcester, Wakefield, and AVin- 
chester ; and of these the first three more or less follow the old 
lines, whilst the last two are based on Bp, Andrewes* Form 
^620), It may be added that no Form would seem to be really 
adequate which does not provide that the consecrating bishop 
shall conclude the consecration with a solemn Eucharist, either 
at the time itself, or, if the service take place In the evening, at 
a reasonably early hour the next morning.^ This provision is 
made in the Form of the modem Irish Church, ana in that of 
the Ohureh of the United Btates of America. 

The similar description of the modern Eastern 
rite, Avitli which this article concludes, A\dil be like- 
Avise interesting both in itself and as illustrating 
much that has been said during the course of our 
discussion. 

i. liORERN Eomab USK—i. Preparatory regu* 
lations.— (1) Gonseeration may take place any day, 
but by preference on Sunday or a Saint*s day. 
(2) The archdeacon is to give notice of the day 
fixed beforehand. (3) The consecrator, the clergy, 
and the people s^iliould fast before the sermer (4) 
On the evening before, the consecrating bishop 
prepares the relics Avhich are to be deposited in the 
church, placing them under seal in a suitable 
casket, Avitli three grains of frankincense and a 
Avritten record of the consecration, and laying the 

1 ?. 133 ff., ed. AVilson. 

On this poiufc, see E. Bishop, Ceniusr of the Roman Rite^ 
1899 ; and Wickham Leg", Reo. Lit. Research^ p. 3 ff. 

3 One, that of S. Amand (Paris, 974) of the lafce 7th cent, 
printed by Duchesne {op. eii. p, 456 ff.) ; the other, that of 
Verona, edited by F, Bianchini (Anast, Riblioth. iii. 48). 

^ See Wordsworth's remarks (op. eit p. 9 f.}. 
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casket on a bier -with lighted candles under a tent 
before the principal door.^ Vigil is kept, and 
Nocturns and Lauds are sung before the relics that 
night.^ (5) Inside the church a large number of 
articles have to be prepared for various purposes 
during the service, and care has to be taken that 
the church has a free passage round it outside. 
(6) On the morning of the day itself the bishop 
enters tlie church in ordinary dress, and sees that 
everything is in order, and tliat the 12 candles over 
the 12 consecration crosses on the inner walls are 
lighted.^ He then leaves the church empty, save 
for one deacon vested in amice, alb, girdle, and 
white stole, who stands behind the principal door, 
when it is closed upon him. 

2. The ceremony, — (1) The service proper is now 
begun. The bishop, having fully vested himself, 
and being attended by another deacon, a sub- 
deacon, acolytes, and other ministers, goes to the 
place where the relics are reposing, and the seven 
Penitential Psalms are recited, lie then proceeds 
to a faldstool before the church door, and, kneeling 
there, after an antiphon and collect (‘Actiones 
nostras, q^uaesumus, Bomine,’ etc.),"* says with the 
choir the first portion of the Litany, 

(2) The next ceremony is the exorcizing and 
blessing of salt and water, which, being afterwards 
mixed and again blessed, are made use of in the 
following manner : First the bishop sprinkles him- 
self and his assistants, whilst the choir sing the 
usual antiphon, ^Asperges me,’ etc. ; he then 
marches three times, preceded by two candle- 
bearers, round the outside of the churcli, sprinkling 
the walls as he goes,® the choir singing an appro- 
priate responsory ; each time he reaches the 
principal door, he hrst kneels and says a collect, 
and then performs this very ancient and dramatic 
ceremony i ® he stands on the threshold and strikes 
the door with the butt end of his staff, saying, 
'Attollite portas, principes, vestras,’ etc. (Ps 23^ 
Vulg, ) ; the deacon from within (see above) in- 
quires, in the words of ver. 8, ^Qxiis est iste rex 
gloriae ? ’ and the bishop answers, * Boininus fortis 
et potens,’ etc. ; at the third time those who stand 
by call out ‘ Aperite,’ the bishop makes the sign of 
tl'ie cross on the threshold, the door is oj)ened, and 
the procession passes in, fhe bishop proclaimin|>', 
*Pax Imic domui,’ and the deacon from within 
replying, ‘ In introitu vestro,’ 

(3) Whilst the bishop goes to the centre of the 
building, two antiphons are sung, the use of tlie 
second of which is very ancient, ‘Zacchsee, fes- 
tinans descende’ (see above). Then, during the 
singing of the ‘Veni, Creator Spiritus,’ one of 
tlie ministers sprinkles ashes® in the form of a 

1 This is most} conveniently the west door, if the structure 
has one. 

2 AH this is in accordance with very ancient use, probahly 
Oallican (see SacrammtaTi/ of Drogim, Bishop of Metz [826-865], 
quoted by Duchesne, oiL p. 4S7 ff., and described by 
Delisle, Minn, sur d^ancieois sammentatres^ Paris, 1880, 
pdOOff.). 

S DalHcftn. These crosses are still often to he found in our 
English churches. ‘It is said that the English use differed 
from the foreign in having crosses both within and without. 
Tlie Irish use shows its primitive character in ordering the 
crosses to be cut with a knife, no doubt on wooden posts,* 
etc. (J. Wordsworth, op, cit. p. 16 ; of. Wickham Legg, op, cit, 
p, sA 

4 Pontifical of Pghertf 1858 (Surtees SocA BenedicHoml of 
Arclibp, Mohert (H, Bradshaw Soo.) ; cf. Get. Sacr, (p. 827, ed, 
Wilson, 1894). The antiphon now is ‘ Adeste, Dens unus omm- 
potens/ etc , ; in ffie abovemamed Pontificals it is ‘Zaochaje, 
festinans desoende,* etc., which now comes later in the ser- 
vice. 

0 This is the first of two sprinklings that occur ; see note 1 
0 }i next col. for comments on the Origin cf tlie practice. 

e Gallioan. Egb. PonL^ Bmiad. of Archhp. Pobt., etc. 

7 The earliest word for ‘staff* here is canhbuca (or ca9yd}iiia), 
‘ shepherd’s crook/ perhaps derived from KdfjLrrreiv, 

^ The introduction of ashes on which to write looks very like 
a later artifice to enable the ‘ bishop to do something which at 
first he would have been able to do without difficulty* (J, 
Wordsworth). 


S. Andrew’s cross (clecussis) on the floor of the nave,^ 
thus : 



The second part of the Litany is next said to the 
end, hut witli special petitions by the bishop, stand- 
ing, for tlie church and its altar now in act of 
being consecrated. After tiiis the bishop says t-Nvo 
collects, the second an ancient one ( ‘ Magnilicare, 
Domine,’ etc.),^ and then, whilst the choir sings 
the song of Zacharias (Lk with antix^hon * 0 
quam meiuendus,’ etc., between^ every two verses, 
he occupies Iiimself in writing with the end of bis 
staff the letters of the Greek alphabet on the cross 
aforesaid, from the left Western corner to the 
opposite Eastern corner, and of the Latin alphabet 
from right to left. ® 

(4) This done, the bishop axjijroaches within a 
fair distance {spatio congmenti) of the high altar, 
and says three times : ^ Beus, in adiutorium ineum 
intende, Domine, ad adiuvandum me festina,’ 
with the ‘ Gloria Patri.’ Hereupon salt and water 
are for a second time exorcized and blessed (with 
new formulje) j ashes also are blessed and mixed 
mth the salt and water ; then wine is blessed and 
added to the mixture.^ Finally, two prayers are 
uttered; (i.) that the Holy Spixit may be sent 
down upon the mixture ; ® and (ii.) that all kinds of 

1 The origin of this rite, which is probably QalUcan, has 

puzzled the learned. It has been connected with the cross 
drawn by the Eoman augurs inlaying out a templmn^ and by the 
surveyors {agrimensorei) in measuring out land for a colony {e.g, 
de Bossi, mlkt di archeol ohrUt., 1881, p. 140 ff,). The appli- 
cation of the second usage is approved by Duchesne {op. cit. 
p. 417), and hy H. le Olercq and P. DeJay (DACL, p. 68, 1438). 
On the other hand, Wordsworth (op. cit, p. 11 fit.) criticizes the 
applicability of either usage to the rite in question.^ The sur» 
veyor’s cross was, he says, ‘ one of^ 4 right angles,’ ‘ like the St. 
George’s cross on our flags, cutting the four sides into equal 
portions,’ and the letters they used were in no way attached to 
these lines, but ‘ scattered all about the plans.’ It is therefore, 
of the two, more likely that the peculiar Christian rite came 
from ‘a vague memory’ of the old laying out of a heathen 
temple than from the other ; and he prefers de Rossi’s sugges- 
tion that the figure is really a Greek x initial of our 

Lord’s name in that language. ‘ To write His name * symbolic- 
ally upon the new' church floor ‘ wmuld be a very fitting mark of 
His ownership.* He further conjectures that the ceremony 
originally belonged to the laying out of the first sketch or 
foundation of the building rather than to the actual consecration 
(see note 6 above) ; cf . the Gr. trravpoTr^ytov and the modem lay- 
ing of the foundation-stone. The antiphon , * Fundamentum aliud 
nemo potest,’ etc., and the Psalm 86, ‘Pundamenta eius,* etc., 
which are found at this point in Bencd. of Arokhp. PobLj, tend 
to corroborate the view suggested. It may be added that 
the ceremony, as at present practised, is rather ineffective, 
and does not appear to fib at all well into the rest of the 
service, 

2 Duchesne thinks that this and two other prayers which occur 

later oniPem qui loea, etc., and Deus sancUfimtxoimm^ etc,) 
may have been borrowed by the Gallioan Rite from some Roman 
Mism Pedicatimis, This first one occurs in the Gelasian Sa- 
ormn. (p. 140, ed- Wilson) in auoh a Missa, but in the Missal of 
Gellone, EgK Pont., Greg, (472 Mur-), eta, in the same place as 
now- The other two arc both found in Pont, of Egbert and 
Bemd, of Archbp. EoU, -r v 

8 In some early Saoramentaries it seems as if the Latin alpha- 
bet was written on both the intersecting lines, and we hear also 
of the Hebrew alphabet being likewise sometimes used- To 
Wor^worth (op, cit, p- 12) ‘ the alphabet seems io be another 
symbol of Christ as the word of God, not only Alpha and Omega, 
but all that lies between,— every element, in fact, of human 

qvjp 6Cl’i ^ ^ 

■^4 This holy water is technicdly called in ki^r times ‘ Gre- 
gorian/ as though iusUtnted by Gx-egory the Great ; itsuse seems 
to have been common to both the Roman and the ‘ Gallioan' 
Rites, though in the letter of Bp. Vigiiius to Prpfuturus (a.d. 
538) it is mentioned only to be disapproved of (* nihil ludicamus 
ofiiccre si per earn [ecclesiami mimme aqua exorcizata iactetur’). 
The ovdo of Yerona (see note 3 on p. 60^) mentions the use at the 
end of the service, but this may be a later addition. 

6 GeH.,i?pb, Pont., Bened, of Archbp. iiott,, etc. 
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benefits typified by it may accrue to the newly 
consecrated building. The bishop then signs the 
inside of the church door with two crosses, using 
Ms staff, and uttering another prayer suitable to 
the^ action, Beturning to his former position, he 
invites the congregation to pray for a blessing upon 
the building, *per aspersionem hums aquae cum 
vino, sale et cinere niixtac.’^ 

(5) Consm^ation of the altar . — The choir begins 
by singing Psalm 92 (Mudica me/ etc.), with the 
antiphon ('Introibo/ etc.)/ while the bishop, 
standing before the altar, dips his thumb into the 
‘ Gregorian ’ water and makes a cross first in the 
middle of the mensa and then at each of its four 
corners, saying, * Sanctificetur hoc altare,’ etc., 
each time. At the conclusion of the introit, the 
bishop, having said the prayer ‘Singulare illud/ 
etc., goes seven times round the altar, sprinkling 
the holy water with a branch of hyssop, whilst the 
antiphon {‘ Asperges,^ etc.) and Psalm 50 (‘Miserere 
mei,’ etc.) are said.^ 

(6) All the \yalls and pavements of the church 
inside are sprinkled in the same manner three 
times, during the singing of Psalms 121, 67, and 
90, with various antiphons. Two prayers (both 
ancient) and a preface follow, the bishop standing 
with his face towards the door. 

(7) The bishop now goes up once more to the 
altar, mixes some cement with holy -water, -which 
he duly blesses, and throws what remains of the 
water away at the base of the altar. 

(8) His next duty is to go and bring the relics 
solemnly to their new resting-place in, or under, 
the altar that has been prepared for them.® This 
he does -with much ceremony while the choir sings 
Psalm 94 (‘ Venite, exultemus,^ etc.), with several 
antiphons. But, before entexing the church wdth 
his sacred burden, he carries it once round the 
building outside, and delivers a set oration at the 
principal door, on the duty of treating churches 
with reverence ® and on the importance* of endow- 
ments, after -^vhich the archdeacon reads twm 
decrees of the Council of Trent. The bishop next 
addx’csses the founder of the church as to his 
intentions in maintaining it and the clergy at- 
tached to it, and, on being satisfied with regard 
to them/ asks for the people’s prayers on his 
behalf, whereupon the responsory (‘Erit mihi 
Dominus in Beum,’ etc.. On 28®^* jg sung. The 
bishop also signs the outside of the door -with 
chrism, which he has brought down -«uth him fronx 
the sanctuary. At last the procession enters the 
cMiroh itself bearing- the relics, while Psalms 149 
and 150 are sung, with various antiphons. After 
a collect {‘ Bens, qui in onmi loco/ etc,)/ the bishop 

^ 1 OKiis cetemony seems to be somewbat delayed by the intru- 
siou of fcbe conseoratioa of the High Altar and others if required, 
though, no doubt, that ceremony consists in part of sprinkling 
with the water. 

* a The usual introit at Mass. 

3 The rite may be derived from the Ohristian practice of 
sprinkling holy water in their dwellings (see Duchesne, op, cit, 
p. iOl^, and cf. G&lt Saor* p. 2S6 [ed. Wiisonh which provides 
two forms of ‘ Benedictio aquae spargendae in dome Bee note 
6 on p. above. 

4 These are the prayers mentioned in note 2 on p. 6X*> above. 
Tlie preface is In Pont. Egb. and Bemd. of Anhhp. Moit. 

» It seems probable that this might at one time take place on 
another day or even, as has alreadj?' been mentioned, not at all 
in certain cases. In the , Amhr. Pontifiml (ed. Magisfcrettl 
Milan, 1807), Pont. %&,, and of Archly, JtoU.j the de- 
position of relies is placed later in the servlos/after tlie blessing 
of the linen and other apparatus ^ in the PmiUfiml of Dunstan 
there is a separate heading hero; ‘Inoipit ordo quomodo in 1 
sanofca Bomana ecclesia reliquiae conduntur*; and sinfilar evi- 
dence is supplied by other Pontificals ; see Dcwick*s remarks in 
a footnote to Wordsworth, op. off. p, 22. 

8 Per an early instance of reverence for churches in a hitherto 
neglected portion of Ohrlstendom, of. canons 38 and &8 of ihih- 
MTa* Bp- of JEdessa(A.b. 411-436), quoted by F. 0; BurMti, 
Easton London, 1904, p. 148 1 

7 All these (exhortation, decrees, and address) or any of them 
may be omitted iiJoW, 

Bfiawd. (481 Mur.), etc* 


first signs with chrism the receptacle ^ in w-hich the 
relics are to be laid, and then places the vessel 
containing them therein.^ While tlie antiphon 
‘ Hub altare Bei,’ etc., is sung, he censes the relics, 
and fixes with the cement he has previous!)^ pre- 
pared (see above) the slab upon the eonfessio. 
Further antiphons are sung,^ and other collects 
(‘ Deus qui ex omni cohahitatione [or coaptione],’ ® 
etc., and ‘Dirigatur oratio nostra/ etc.) are said 
while this work is carefully completed. 

(9) ^ The mensa altaris {i.e. the upper' slab) is 
then censed, anointed, and blessed with a number 
of antiphons, collects, and Psalms (83, 91, 44, 45, 
and 86). In this part of the ceremony oleum catfp 
chumenorum as well as sanctum chrisma is used 
for anointing, to typify the right of confirmation 
as the completion of the initiatory rite. 

(10) After this the 12 consecration crosses on the 
inner walls of the building (see above) are each 
separately visited to be anointed, censed, and 
blessed, after the singing of Ps 147, an antiphon, 
and two responsories, 

(11) Incense is now specially blessed, and has 
then by the bishop’s own hancls to be formed into 
6 crosses, placed with holy water, oil, clirism, and 
wax on the 5 crosses of tlie mensa, and lighted -with 
antiphons and prayer (‘Domine sanote,’ etc.).® 
The ashes are carefullj^ removed, the bishop says 
another prayer and preface,® and Ps 67 is sung, 

; with an antiphon. The altar is yet again anointed 
in silence, and, after two more prayers (‘Majes- 
tatem tuain,’ etc.,’ and ‘ Supplices te dexxrecamur,^ 
etc.), the bishop goes to his tlixone near the altar 
and cleanses his hands with bread, while the sub- 
deacons wipe the mensa with coarse towels, 

(12) The other vessels and oimaments of the 
church and altar are then similarly dedicated with 
antiphons, responsories, Ps 62, and collects, and 
at last, when the altar has been pi’operly vested 
and prepared, the Missa dedicationis is solemnly 
celebrated. 

At the end of tlie service the ashes on which the 
alixhahet was traced are removed, and the whole 
church is cleansed. 

ii. MobmEE EASTBEM BITB,-— For this we must 
take the Orthodox Greek Church as the norm. 
Here there is a general resemblance to the Western 
rite ; but, though there has been a certain amount 
of elaboration introduced into the service during 
the last 200 years,®— partly, perhaps, in the direc- 
tion of assimilation to Western usage,® — ^yet it is, 
on the whole, a simpler ceremony, and there are 
iiaportant divergencies. 

To begin with, there is a short and simple foi*m 

1 This is BOW called ‘ eonfessio, id est," sepulcbrum alfcaris.* 
The term eonfessio is found also in many early hooks ; ife is 
equivalent to martyrium, and means the hollow place beneath 
the altar which is still to be seen in some of the oldest Eoman 
churches, and which is the origin of the later and larger crypts, 
marking the place of burial of the martyrs over whom the church 
was first raised. 

2 The only direction now is that this should be done ‘ veneran- 
ter/but in the Ambr. Pontif. and Pont, of Eyb., as also in Q^'og. 
(481 Mur.), the rubric requires that a veil should he stretched 
in front of the altar at this point (' extenso velo inter eos (sc. 
olericosj ct populum’). Both the Bcned. of Archbp, Bobi. and 
the Pont, E$b. characterize a prayer at this part of the service as 
‘oratio post velatum altare,* but it ia not quite clear whether 
the word does not here mean ‘vested’ rather than ‘veiled.* 
What this veil was which Duchesne considers ‘ Oaliican* is un- 
certain ; peirhaps it was only the ordinary altar curtain, which 
there is reason to believe used to be drawn before the altor at 
the consecration in Hie Mass (see Widdiam Legg, op. eit p. 9). 

8 Qel. (p. 139, ed. Wilson) and Ch'eg. (482 Mur.), limed, of 
AreJibp Bobt, etc. 

4 Sections (9), (10), and (11) scciu each to be of ‘ Oallican ‘ 
origin. 

5 Greg. (486 klur.). 

6, Both of these are found in Grog. (48i-'6 Mur.) and Bened. of 
Avchbp. Enbt. 

7 Greg. (486 Mur.) and Bened of Archbp. Bobi. 

3 See Nealo, Ge7t, Introd, to Hiht. of East. Oh,. London. 1860, 
p. 1043, etc. 

8 But see V'hat is said on p. 60^ above. 
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provided for laying a foundation-stone. This con- 
sists of first censing ilie site, the choir going in 
procession 'with the bishop round the foundations, 
singing the dTroXurlKLa of the saint in whose name 
the church is to be dedicated. Tiion, after a prayer 
on the site of the future altar, the bishop takes a 
stone, makes the sign of the cross with it, and lays 
it somewhere on the foundation, saying, ^ God is in 
the midst of thee,^ etc. 

In due time, when the church is built and ready 
for use, the dedication {iyicalvia) itself takes place. 
The following articles have to be prepared before- 
hand : 4 drams of pure wax, 20 drams each of 
mastic, myrrh, aloes, incense, resin, and ladanum, 

2 vessels, some paper and twine, a litre of finely 
powdered marble, relics of martyrs with a little 
silver reeoi>tacle, holy chrism, 10 cubits of linen 
cloth, 2 napkins, 4 pieces of white soap, a new 
sponge, a vessel of wine, 4 pieces of cloth em- 
broidered with the figures or names of the Evangel- 
ists, the KaraffdpKcop^ and as many dvripipcLa^ as 
the bishop intends to consecrate (see below, 
p. 63^). 

Then, on the evening before the day fixed for the 
consecration, the bishop and clergy meet in the 
new church. The relics are placed upon the dia-Kos 
(paten) in three parts on the altar, and covei*ed 
with the dcrrepla-Koi and the A short service 
is conducted, consisting of the Blessing, the Tris» 
a^ion, the LorcTs Prayer, certain rpoirdpLa, and the 
Dismissal (dwd'KvcrLs). 

Next, if the church is to be fully dedicated {Le. 
not as a mere oratory or for temporary use),® the 
relics are taken out into some neighbouring conse- 
crated church, and laid upon the altar there ; 
otherwise, this adjournment does not take place, 
and whatever service there is, is performed in the 
ne'vv building. Vigil is kept that night in presence 
of the relics. (1) There is a special icriripcvos 
(Vespers), with proper ana three proper 

lessons (viz. 1 K Ezk 43^M4^ and Pr 
(2) Later on, again, there is a special dp0p6s (Lauds), 
in which the Gospel is that of the saint of the 
dedication ; the proi>er canon, with its nine odes, 
is attributed to John of Damascus. This service is 
concluded with the great Doxology. 

Next day, after a short rest, the bishop and 
clergy assemble once more in the new church. In 
one vessel the wax, mastic, etc., are all melted 
together in a fire. In the other water is heated. 
The mensa is taken off its supporting piliar.s, and 
paper is wrapped round the latter, projecting an 
inch above tiie top, so as to hold the powdered 
marble 'when it is poured in. Thereupon the priest 
begins the office of the Proihesis, while the bishop 
proceeds to the old church, where he cions his j 
episcopal robes, and orders the Liturgy proper to | 
be begun. A procession is formed, in which the 
people carry lighted tapers, the cleiw the Gospels, 
and the bishop the relics on his heaa. They start 
for the new eliurch, singing various r/307r4/?t«, and 
marching round the precincts, till they reach the 
doors, outside which the relics are deposited on the 
rerpaTrSdiovJ After the irpoKet/x^pov^ the Epistle, 
(dir^roXos ; He and the Gospel (Mt 

are read. 

After this, another procession takes place round 

1 A linen clofh, tte length of the Holy Table, forming* the, 
middle one of its three coverings. 

2 The bottom cloth upon the Holy Tabic is so callcfl. The 
natural derivation of the word would be as if ifc were a substitute 
(avTt) for the mensa^ and this seems to accord with the use of 
the article; hut it is always spelt with t, not e, and /jitWo*? is said 
lobe a canister (Neale, op. cif. p. 186). 

3 The word for this is cvTtOpoMtr/xevo?, which is said to iinj}!^’' 
the setting up of the bishop’s throne in it, because eveiy church 
in hisctiocebe is potentially his cathedral, and becomes so for the 
time when he is present (see Neale, op. ciL p, 1043, note, and 
Fortescue, Orth. Mast. Ch,, London, 1907, X5. 404, note 2). 

^ This four-legged table usually stands near the icanastasiator 
the use of the clergy (see Neale, op. oit p. 1044). 


the outside of the church, whilst they sing the Srd 
ode of the canon mentioned Sit6pdp6a above. This 
is folloAverl by a second EinsUe (He 9^'®) and Gospel 
(Lk 

For a third time they march round the walls, 
while the 6th ode of the canon is sung. Then the 
relics are laid upon the rerpaTrodLop as before, the 
bishop prays, and a rpowdpLoP is sung. Standing 
before the closed church doors, the clergy sing 
Ps 24'^^’^’, some from within demanding ‘\vho is 
the King of Glory?’ and tliose without ans'wering.^ 
Thereupon the doors are thrown open, and the 
lU’ocession enters the church ; the bishop, passing 
up the nave, solemnly places the relics in their 
receptacle, pours chrism on them, and prays. The 
pjowaered marble and the hot mixture of wax and 
other ingredients are then poured round the base 
and at the top of the pillars of the altar, and the 
7)iensa is securely replaced and. fixed thereon. 
While the cement cools and dries, Pss 145 and 
23 are sung. 

They then swathe the bishop in the 10 cubits of 
linen which have been provided, and fasten the 
2 napkins over his arms, so that his vestments are 
entirely protected from being soiled in the cere- 
monies which en&ue.^ After this he kneels down 
(this being an unusually solemn attitude for prayer 
in the East) and recites a long prayer of dedication, 
and the deacon says the litany {inrepij). Then the 
bishop 'washes the mmsa^ first wuth the soap and 
warm -water during the singing of Ps 84, next 
wdth the wine® while Ps is sung, using 

the dvrifilvcTLCL to wipe it offj lastly, he makes 
three crosses with the chrism (or oil) on the mmsa, 
spreading the oil from them all over the top, and 
also on the pillars, while Ps 133 is being sung. 

The vesting of the altar next takes place. At 
the corners of the mensa the 4 cloths with the 
Evangelists’ names or figures on them are fixed 
with the cement j over them the Kara^dpucp, with 
its four tassels at the corners, is spread, during the 
singing of Ps 132 ,• then, after washing his hands, 
the bishop takes the outer covering (called iTr^vddrTji) 
and unfolds it over the mensa while they sing Ps 93. 
Lastly, he takes all the new dvTt}x.lv(na which are to 
be consecrated, and spreads them out, one on top 
of the other, on the altar ; and on the top of all he 
puts an dvTtpiLpffiov which has already been conse- 
crated ; meanwhile Ps 26 is sung. 

After this, first the altar, then the whole church, 
is censed. Next the dvTip.lv<na are anointed, where 
they lie, wtlx chrism into which the relics or some- 
thing which has been in contact with them have 
been pounded, so as to communicate their virtues 
to the dvTipLiPffia. Each pillar in the body of the 
church is likewise anointed with the sign of the 
cross. The deacon says a (TMvmr% and the bishop 
recites another long prayer. Finally, the Liturgy 

g ’oceeds to the end as usual, the Epistle now being 
e 3^"^, and the Gospel Jn 10®^^- 
The Liturgy must be repeated for 7 successive 
days on the new altar, and the new dvrtiilvcna 
remain there as before. After that they are all 
regarded as fully consecrated, and may be dis« 
tributed as occasion requires.'* 

It will thus be seen that 'at a consecration chief 
stress is laid on (n) the erection of the affar in the 
new church, and (b) the hallowing of the dvTifiiv<rmy 
which can never be a separate service, and is 

1 Neale (pp. cit, p* 10^4, note) thinks this dramatic way of 
sinking ilieae verses is a modem interpolation from the Eoman 
rito, and that it was not known to Goar or bis editors in, the 17th 
or early 18th century. But this is somewhat doubtful - 1 ‘ 

2 S. Simon of Thessaloiiica interprets this as symbofiaing the 
grave-cloths of otir Lord (see Heale, in ifoo.). 

8 It has been suggested aa probable that a blooming vine-spray 
orrosc-branoh was originally used at this point, and Uiai the idea 
of the wine was borrowed from the West. 

4 Their proper position in future iS below the next 

to the surface of t]he mehso: itself. , 
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peculiar to the East. The Syrians, however, are 
said to use slabs of wood instead of cloths for this 
purpose, and in cases of necessity permit the 
Eucharist to he offered on a leaf of the Gospels, or 
even on the hands of a deacon.^ 

See also Anointing, Euchaiust, King, Oedina- 
TiON, Priest, Sacrament, Sanctification. 
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CONSENT. —The usual meaning of the noun 
^consent’ is voluntary agreement to, or acquies- 
cence in, anotiier’s proposal. The verb is used 
similarly : * to consent ^ is voluntarily to accede to, 
or acquiesce in, what another proposes or desires ; 
to agree, comply, yield. The original meaning of 
the word (from Lab. commtire^^io feel, think, 
judge, etc., together’) is almost obsolete. ^ It is 
rarSy used to denote agreement in sentiment, 
opinion, or judgment, though this meaning is pre- 
served in the phrases * common consent,’ * universal 
consent’ [consensus gentium). Thus we find it in 
Sidgwick’s Methods of Ethics^ (1901), bk, i. ch. viii. 
§^. We are led, he says, to endeavour to set at 
rest doubts as to the validity of the particular moral 
judgments of men * by appealing to general rules, 
more firmly established on a basis of common con- 
sent.’ And in Mattliew Arnold’s Mixed Essays, 
1879 (* Equality ’), we find the sentence ; ‘ As to the 
duty of pursuing equality, there is no such consent 
among us ’ (p. 49). Most of the xnimary, and some 
secondary, meanings of the word have, Jiowever, 
been taken by other words, so that "we now speak, 
e.g,, of assenting to statements, doctrines, and 
creeds, and of consenting to proposals. Examples of 
this u.se of the word are to be found as early as the 
12th cent, (see OED, s.v.). 

A stage logically intermediate between tlie 
primitive and modern uses is the employment of 

* consent’ to denote agreement in a course of action. 

* When the wills of many concur,’ says Hobbes, * to 
one and the same action and effect, the concurrence 
of ^yills is called consent’ (}For/js, xv. xiL), and in 
Lk 14^® "we read that * all with one consent began 
to make exou.se.’ There is no reference to the 
sentiment, opinion, or judgment of the persoirs 
concurring^ to act, 

Bixt in its modern isrevalent "use ‘consent’ de- 
notes a type of volition which implies acquiescence 
in what is proposed by another, an acquiescence, 
not in the proposer’s sentiment or judgment, but 
merely in his proposal.® The state of mind pre- 
ceding consent seems to include some reluctance to 
the action proposed. The reluctance may be of 
any degree, from mere indifference, through dednite 
disinclination (which may be due simply to lack 
of light), to decided aversion. In the typical case i 
of consenting, the reluctance is overcome without 
ceasing to exist, When reluctance ceases, the end 
takes on a more or less desirable chameter. An 
end desired is our own, whatever be the i^sychologb 
cal origin o f the idea of the end. It may have been 
suggested by aiioiher because he approved of it or 
desired its realization; bub, while the end is his 

1 Sue avL./ Autiinen.qinra/ in LCA i. OX f. 

2 ‘ There ia a distinct drilercuce in consciousness between the 
wnsent of belief and the consent of will. The consent of belief 
is, in a measuve, a forced c’ousent, — it attaches to wimt stanclfc 
in the order of thing's whether I consent or no. TJie consent 
of wilbis a forceful conaent— a consent to wliafc shall be through 
me* (Baldwin, Hfmd&uoA;©/ Psychology, 1891, * Will and Feeling^,* 
P-171). 


only, and not attractive to us, there inay be an 
indifference, at least, if not a moi‘e positive reluct- 
ance, to adopt it. When it touches us and creates 
desire or wins approval, it becomes to that extent 
our own end, and ceases to be what we acquiesce in. 
We consent to, that i.s, voluntarily acquiesce in, an 
end which is nob our own in the sense explained. 
Con.sent so defined raises difficult moral problems. 

The fact tliat a deed is done reluctantly does 
not do away with the fact that it is willed, nor, 
according to John Stuart Mill [UtiUtariamsm, 
1901, ch. ii.), does it affect the morality of the 
action. It may affect our j udgment of the cliaraeter 
of the person doing it, but the morality of the 
volition depends iqjon the nature of the whole 
result which was foreseen to depend upon the 
volition. The , apothecary in selling poison to 
liomeo said, ‘ My poverty, not my will consents,’ 
but be could not disclaim responsibility for the 
poisoning proposed by Ilomeo. lie did not wish 
the poisoning, yet ‘ the consent, though said not to 
he of the will, might have been enough to hang 
for’ (T. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, 1890, hk. 
ii. ch. ii.). A man who consents to a wrong action 
may plead i)overty, compulsion, etc., as extenuat- 
ing circumstances, hut would these^ affect our 
judgment of his culpability, excei>t in the same 
way as similar considerations would affect our Judg- 
ment of an action which he conceived and carried 
out entirely on his own initiative ? 

It is difficult to fix the nature and the degree 
of responsibility attaching to consent, since ac- 
quiescence in any particular case may signify 
much or very little. It may mean, e.y., anything 
between non-interference and full co-operation. 
Would we give as much credit to one who permits 
a good deed to he done as to another who actively 
helps to perform it? Would we blame equally 
persona ’wlio allow an evil to be done, assist in doing 
it, or do it entirely themselves ? Salome consented 
to the projxosal of Ilerodias that John the Baptist 
should he beheaded, and demanded his head of the 
king. Herod consented and ordered the exeontion 
(Mt 14®^*). Heredias, Salome, and Herod willed 
the death. Were they equally responsible and 
reprehensible? Again, acquiescence in the same 
deed may have a different moral significance in the 
case of ciiftbrent persons. Pilate consented to tlie 
demand of the people to crucify Jesus Christ. 
Jesus consented to die. The consent of the one 
showed him to be a weak and unjust ruler ; the 
consent of the other revealed Him as a Saviour of 
men. It is clear, therefore, that, in order to deter- 
mine the moral significance of an act of consent, 
the whole complex result willed must be analyzed 
into its elements and considered in their relation 
to one another, and also in relation to the concrete 
conditions in which the person willing finds him- 
self. The situation is often very complicated. 
The acquiescence of Jesus in His owm deafch, c.y., 
was an act of obedience fco His Father’s will, yet 
consenting to that will involved the committing of 
a crime by the J ews and Pilate. Matheaon [Studies 
of the Portrait of Christ, 1890-1000, bk. ii ch. iii.) 
thinks that the agony of Gethsemane was largely 
due to Hk aversion to allow such a crime, ana to 
doubt whether it could be in accordance with the will 
of God. ‘ Taking up the cross ’ for a Christian fre- 
quently means consenting to a course of action 
whicdi he does not desire, and cannot see the reason 
for, or tiio^ reasonableness of; nevertheless he 
acquiesces, in tiie belief that he is dicing the will 
of God, and that the will of God is good. 

Submission of the will to authority of any kind 
amounts, directly or indirectly, to acquiescence in 
what is jiroposod by others. Obcdicmcc is consent, 
so is compromise; co-operation involves it. We 
cannot live in social relations with others without 
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having, now and again, to do things for them 
which we do not ourselves desire, and on which we 
may not he ahie to j)ass judgment. For it is not 
easy to know Avhether the ends which our fellow-men 
set themselves to realize with our help are, on the 
whole, good. The goodness of particular ends is, 
within limits, relative to the individual. An end 
which is good for one to aim at may be bad for 
another. This is true irrespective of our conception 
of the ultimate ideal of life. Even if the ultimate 
good be one and the same for all, it is individualized 
in a different form for every life, and each claims 
the right to realize it in his own way. This seems 
a legitimate claim, and consequently the good man 
may feel called upon to regard consent to special 
ends which he does not desire, and is not in a 
osition to approve or disapprove, as a normal 
uty. By recognizing the claims of his neighbours 
to his love and help, he admits also their right to 
expect him sometimes to acquiesce in their purposes 
and to trust their judgments. He must act, not 
on his own insight, but in dependence on that of 
others. His will must consent to theirs. The 
appeal of many proposals may depend not so much 
on their intrinsic reasonableness, as on the persons 
making them. Therefore the wise man is only 
partially able to realize the ideal of a life according 
to reason. He can scarcely hope that the ends which 
his fellow-men seek are always good. Moreover, 
good men often come into apparent conflict with 
one another, and co-operation is limited by com- 
petition. 

A more diflieult problem is raised by a considera- 
tion of the fact that man’s life is lived in a world 
over whose course he has very little control. If the 
world is the result of blind forces utterly indifferent 
to human ends, the wise man has no gronnd for 
hoping that life will ever be satisfactory. He can- 
not acquiesce in such a world. His mind and 
heart must protest against it, however useless the 
protest may be. If these forces form a mechanical 
system, whose operations can be traced and related, 
man’s intelligence may bow to the inevitable order, 
and seek to understand it, but his conscience does 
not consent to such a scheme. The moral will 
would be inevitably opposed to a merely mechanical 
cosmieal process. It cannot acquiesce in a world 
which is not based on moral principles, and which 
is not ultimately amenable to human ends. 

And even on this assumption a completely 
rational life is an ideal which is scarcely realizable 
by any one in the present state of existence. And, 
therefore, Kant (cf. Critiqm of Fractical Eeason) 
maintained that immortality is a necessary moral 
postulate. He maintained, moreover, that the 
existence of the supremely Good Will must be 
postulated as creator and governor in order to 
secure complete harmony between the perfect 
moral will of man and the conditions of Ms happi- 
ness. There appeared to be no other way of 
guaranteeing the realization of the honum con-^ 
mmmatum. 

Many of the higher religions teach submission 
to this sovereign will, whoso ways are often in- 
scrutable, as the highest duty. The Christian 
position is that we should will that God’s will be 
done, and consent, therefore, to all that is involved 
in the operations of that will, whether we like and 
approve them or not ; knowing, in the words of St. 
Paul, that * ail things wmrk together for good to 
them that love God’ (Eo In a sense such a 
view eilects a partial synthesis between the two 
attitudes of acting from rational insight and con- 
senting to the order of the world. For, if its 
fundamental assumptions are true, a man acts 
autonomously and rationally in willing continuously 
the realization of the supremely good and reason- 
able will ; and also by consenting, in detail, to 
VOL. lY.— s 


particular events, and to particulars of conduct, 
even wdieii unable to desire and approve them. 
The practical problem then reduces itself to know- 
ing what that will intends us to do. 

A synthesis of a ditfercnt kind is attempted 
in some metaphysical systems, such as that of 
Spinoza (cf, his Ethics and Treatise on the j7nprove- 
ment of the Understanding), Everything that 
exists, Spinoza thought, follows eternally and 
necessarily from the fong of the One Substance. 
The end of life is to obtain rational insight of an 
intuitive kind into this being, to see self as one of 
its modes, and to acquiesce in the order of things. 
When the order ot the Universe — Substance, 
Nature, God, Truth, are Spinoza’s terms — ^is under- 
stood, we more than acquiesce in it ; we find satis- 
faction in the knowledge. Supreme and enduring 
happiness consists in the intellectual love of God 
{amor intellectualis Dei). 

For consent in marriage, see Mabeiage. 

LiTJBRiroBB.— This is sufficiently indicated in the article, 

David Phillips. 

CONSEQUENCE. —If a proposition ^ implies 
a proposition but ^ does not in turn imply 
then p is called the antecedent and g the conse- 
quent ; whereas, if each implies the other, they 
are preferably called equivalents. Logical conse-- 
que^ice is thus the relation obtaining between a 
conclusion and its premisses, such that if the pre- 
misses are true the conclusion is true. The reverse 
of this relation — the relation holding between the 
consequent and an antecedent— is logical presup- 
position. That is, the consequent is logically 
presupposed by the antecedent \ for only if it be 
true can the latter be true, whereas the antecedent 
might be false and the consequent still true. 

By causal consequencOi on the other hand, is 
meant the relation between an antecedent event 
and its effect ; and the philosophically important 
question at once arises, Are the two types of con- 
sequence the same? For a century it has been 
believed that Hume and Kant proved successfully 
that the relation between cause and effect is not 
that of logical consequence, by showing that we 
discover causal relations not by deduction, but by 
observation and experiment, or inductively. But' 
this does not follow j for, though it is true that our 
discovery of causal relations is usually made in- 
ductively, the relations discovered are logical. 
Moreover, many causal relations have been de- 
duced, to wit, those inferred in mechanics and 
mathematical physics. Indeed, all causal laws can 
be explicitly formulated as propositions of the type 
p implies q. Perhaps what confuses us is that the 
temporal relation betAveen an antecedent cause and 
its effect is foreign to logical consequence, and that 
the antecedent event seems to us, for practical 
reasons, necessary for the effect, and not the effect 
for it. Bub the effect is quite as necessary for the 
cause as the cause for the effect ; and, though in a 
temxioral system, such as the world is, events 
must be related in time, still this relation is logic- 
ally accidental to the generic relation whereby 
from the nature of one part of the world-system 
we are enabled to infer the nature of anotbmr 
part. This generic relation is that of logical impli- 
cation, and IS either the causal relation or a class 
of which the causal relation is a member* See 
Caltse, Causality* 

Lri'BiLiTtTiiE.— Spinoza, Sthtos^ pt. i.; Hume, Inquiry con- 
cemincf Human (Indentanding^ secis. iv.-vii. ; B. Russell, 
Principles of dlathematics, Landou, ll>03, chs. Hi. and iv. 

Walter T* Mabviit. 

CONSISTENCY (Ethical). —In so far as ethics 
is a theory, vre must ask whether such a theory is 
open to the test of consistency ; and in so far as 
ethics bears upon conduct, we must inquire whether 
consistency also applies to the practical sphere, In 
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regard to its theoretiml aspect, the question arises 
whether ethics is simply^ knowledge of moral facts, 
or whether it must fashion an ideal to serve as a 
rule for conduct ; whether, that is to say, it merely 
describes, or also enjoins and commands. If it he ' 
merely de>scriptive, its sole aim will be to discover 
the characteristic and essential features of morality. 
The latter view has very largely come into favour 
in modern times. 

I. Consistency in naturalistic ethics. — Utili- 
tarianism, Etidcemonismi or the Ethics of Feeling ^ 
proposes to explain the origin of morality. It 
starts from phenomena; it examines the native 
capacities of mankind, and even tries to trace the 
development of these. It occupies itself with the 
psychological analysis of impulses, feelings, and 
amotions, with man’s relations to his environment, 
and his dependence upon, or relative independence 
of, this environment ; with his relations to Nature, 
to his fellows, and to the communities in which 
he finds himself; with suiFering and his reaction 
against it ; with his estimate of things by means 
or a * value-judgment,’ which may itself be vari- 
ously construed, and with the origin of these value- 
judgments. In so far as ethics bears this empirical 
character, its business is to subject the conduct of 
men to historical and psychological investigation, 
to analyze it, to discover, if possible, the laws 
which actually regulate human life and which 
furnish a standard of value for conduct, and to 
determine the class of actions most conformable 
to this standard. For this school, in fact, the only 
important matter is to draw from the boundless 
mass of material such general truths as >Yill be 
valid mthin this particular sphere. 

It is impossible on these lines ever to get beyond 
probability or merely relative points of view. An 
ethical theory of this sort is inevitably tied down 
to the relative. Consistency can find no footing 
here. All that is required is to bring the manifold 
data under general categories by induction. Em- 
pirical thinkers, and more especially sceptics, wdio 
place their mark of interrogation upon everything, 
will even tell us that the endeavour to introduce 
consistency into ethics is a mere futility, and really 
prevents us from doing justice to the facts. A 
moralist like Bentham, for instance, will have 
nothing to do witlr consistency. For, though he 
admits the validity of the general proposition that 
morality is concerned with the good of the whole, 
he yet holds that experience alone shows what 
makes for this good. Ifaws derived from the facts 
are only of relative value. A change in the facts 
will necessarily involve a change in the laws. 
Those who favour tlie historical method give 
special prominence to the fact that ethical ideas 
undergo extensive modifications, and that every 
age has its own particular assortment of such 
ideas* won from tixe most heterogeneous points 
of view, and therefore quite incapable of being 
reduced to unity. Bfibie conceptions— v&stiges of 
earlier modes of thought— still continue to operate 
in certain circles, or jn the general consciousness, 
at a time when other usages and ideas, by no means 
recoiKulable with the old, have come to the front. 
Hence, it is said, the, collision of duties and the 
existence of contradictory views of moral life are 
just, what we might- anticipate, and accordingly 
the demand for consistency is, sheer folly. Moral 
judgments are thug the result of a psychical and 
historical process— the mere temporary compromise 
between the competing interesfe of the day. To 
look for consistency under such conditioiis is to 
shut one’^s eyes to the facts. A like judgment must 
Im pa^ed.upon the theory which finds morality in 
'the spmita^edty of our nature^ which builds upon 
insfcmet khd unconscious tendency, and which, as 
whoBy aveimto.mtional pxdndples, would trace 


moral action to the impulse of an inherent goodness 
in mankind, or of partly conscious, partly uncon- 
scious, propensity ; or, again, would even bring in 
the operation of a natural creative potency. _ On 
this theory, also, the entire function of ethics is to 
describe the impulses as they appear in experience. 

The explanation ot this antipathy on the part of empirical 
ethics to the idea of consistency is that the system merely 
registers and describes the various types of ethical thought 
and action, classifying them under general headings, and re- 
framing from any attempt to harmonize these, on the ground 
that the moral ideas and phenomena emerge in the most 
diverse departments of human, life, in the most disparate 
phases of culture, and in ages most remote from one another, 
and that accordingly they cannot well be brought into organic 
unity. Indeed, many even maintain that the sphere of practice 
is the proper arena for the irrational, for a power quite imper- 
vious to reason. Here, it is said, we encounter the fact of 
personality ; here the concrete, the merely particular, comes 
into play — ^that which in the last resort eludes the grasp of 
thought. All general principles are therefore but bare abstrac- 
tions, drawn from a limited field of experience, and as divergent 
as the data they refer to. 

2. Consistency in religious ethics,— Frequently, 
too, even religious ethics gives no more considera- 
tion to the idea of consistency than does empirical 
ethics. The ethics of religion has usually been 
content to give sacred sanction to a traditional 
morality, which has grown up amongst a people 
under the most heterogeneous infiuences ; or it has, 
at most, added sundry directions regarding cere- 
monial observances, ecclesiastical duties, and especi- 
ally works of piety. We need not expect to find a 
harmonious consistency under such conditions. 

We have an instance of this in Jewish ethics, with its multi- 
farious precepts regarding individual conduct, and regarding 
social, ceremonial, and political affairs. The ethics of the 
Persian religion embraces a vast array of ceremonial and moral 
ordinances, together with injunctions regarding social duties, 
such as planting trees, Idliing noxious animals, and the like. 
Jewish and Persian ethics, however, so far agree in resolving 
all the various regulations into a formal wiitp, namely, the will 
of Ood, as the source of all ; and it is the same will whicli fixes 
the penalty of transgression and the reward of obedience. 

A second type of religious ethics is that which admits a dual- 
istic morality. In Huddhism, for instance, there is one morality 
for the monks and another for the laity. The universalism of 
this religion was not carried to its final issues : thus, woman 
was placed in a lower rank than man, and the s.vstem of caste 
was left undisturbed ; and, while tshe leading principle of 
Buddhistic ethics was the complete surrender of desire In a life 
I of patience and contemplative wisdom, this was subsequently 
enjoined in different degrees for layman and monk respectively, 

1 The monks were required not only to eschew adultery, hut to 
abstain entirely from sexual intercourse, to avoid luxury, and 
I to give themselves to meditation, A distinction was also made 
between venial and mortal sins. Eules of propriety were added 
to moral obligations. A consistently develo^d ethical thciory 
is thus clearly out of the question. 

The same is true of the ethics of Brahmanism. The Law 
Book of Manu contains an exposition of duties, as also injunc- 
tions regarding the retention of the caste system and regarding 
submission to the Brahmans. On the other hand, there is, as 
early as the Upanigads, the formula Tat tvan asit * That (the 
Cosmos) art thou,* which bids each find himself in his fellow* 
man ; and, while asceticism, solitary meditation, and withdrawal 
into the forest count for more than family or business life, yet a 
compromise is made between the two by the regulation that the 
forest life shall he adopted only after a map has lived in a family 
and brought up a son. 

Consistency is likewise alien to the ethics of Roman Catholi- 
cism. For one thing, morality is here made to rest upon the 
isolated fiat of an external authority ; for another, a distinction 
is drawn between obligations and counsels. Moreover, the 
sacrament of penance prescribes a series of external works ; 
while, finally, the monastic ethics of the religioU is severed 
from the ethics of the laity. 

Nevertheless, it wold be wrong to ima^dna that 
roligioiis ethics must necessarily assume this double 
form, or that it can be no more than a mere aggre* 
gation of contingent and isolated commands, and, 
must in consequence lack consistency. 

As a matter of fact, the ethics of CmJmiwSi who put a check 
upon belief in spirits, soothsaying, and exorcism, and who read 
a Divine revelation in the natural and soffial ordnr, exhibit® & 
more homogeneous and self-conslsfcent character than any of the 
above, *The wise man obeys the law and awaits hie oestlny; 
that is ihe sum-total of duty.* This law sets forth the right 
Merarohy of social relationship in the subjection of the wife to 
the husband, of children to parents ; in family affection, wMch 
is to be nurtured by ancestor-worship ; in the separation of the 
sexes, as providing a * bander for the people * 5 in the subordina- 
tion of the younger to the older, and of the subject to the ruler. 
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The law also decrees that this social order shall be represented 
in the ritual. Kindness to the poor, the friendless, the widow, 
and the orphan, is commended, and g^reat stress is laid upon 
faithfulness in friendship- The g:overnmental system should 
aim at nurturing a peaceful, industrious, and contented people. 
It quite accords with all this that Confucius sets great store by- 
ancient tradition and history, as exhibiting the decrees of heaven 
in jpunishment and reward. Observance of this moral order is 
at the same time a religious duty. It is obvious that, notwith- 
standing the aphoristic form which this moral teaching tends to 
assume, nearly everything is dominated by a single thought. 

Finally, the ethics of Christianity exliibits certain features 
which not only imply that the entire moral life is brought under 
one point of view, but also set forth a consistent moral ideal. 

3. Consistency in rational ethics. — (a) As tlio 
application of an abstract law . — While religious 
ethics, therefore, either as giving formal sanction 
to incongruous usages, or as massing together arbi- 
trary laws, or as separating the moral interests of 
religion from those of the secular life, tends in the 
main to dispense -with consistency, the case is 
quite diherent with rational ethics. The funda- 
mental tenet of the latter school is that the moral 
is grounded in the rational 5 and, even if a distinc- 
tion be made, as by Kant, between practical and 
theoretical reason, the test of consistency holds 
good in either. When Kant wishes to prove that 
a breach of the universal moral law is indefensible, 
he points to the contradictions which such a breach 
involves. If we would test the validity of a maxim, 
we have but to ask how it would work as a uni- 
versal law. Thus, for instance, the refusal to 
implement a promise, were it made a universal 
rule, would result in a state of things where no 
promise was accepted, i.e. the maxim would defeat 
its own purpose. The criterion applied here is 
therefore that of logical consistency. Similarly, 
in his Critique of Practiced Beason^ Kant resorts 
to the logical categories as furnishing a more j)re- 
oise definition of freedom. In one form or another, 
rational ethics makes out a case for an uncon- 
ditional factor in morality, and it must vindicate 
the claim of this unconditional and universal prin- 
ciple to be supreme, i.e. to determine everything 
that comes within its province ; in a word, it de- 
mands consistency. 

Consistency in rational ethics is, primarily, the 
requirement that the practical side of life in its en- 
tirety shall be brought to the test of the universal 
moral law, and made subject to it. 

Thus the Stoies maintained that ail morality lay in the one 
supreme virtue, namely, harmony with the law of nature or of 
reason. From the same standpoint Kant treated morality in a 
purely fonnal way, taking reverence for the law as the sole 
motive. This law, however, being as yet wholly abstract, is i 
incapable of positively determining the concrete materials of 
conduct. Given conditions are brought within the scope of the j 
law 1 they are not, however, derived from the law, but only j 
tested by it. For example, the institution of marriage is not 
deduced from the law, nor is its place in the ethical economy | 
assigned by the law ; the sole question is whether, marriage 
being assumed, the universally valid law can take effect in the 
relailonship. Strictly speaking, in such a case we can say only 
that the law must not be infringed ; we cannot determine the 
actual duties of marnage, lb is, in fact, precisely on this account 
that ICant distinguishes between duties of perfect and those 
of imperfect obligation. Thus, for instance, the obligation of 
developing one's natural powers is an imperfect one, because, 
while the maxim of such effort is undoubtedly a law, the mode 
and degree of the effort are in no way defined by it, but are left 
to personal choice* Even on Kant’s view, therefore, there is a 
certain permissive sphere in morals, to which the consistency 
of the moral law cannot be extended— -a sphere for casuistry, in 
which particular cases cannot he decided by the law. 

Kant's mode of applying the test of consistency in the field of 
rational ethics stands in contrast with that of Berhart. On the 
one hand, the unifying principle from which Herbart starts is 
an fflsthetic a priori judgment regarding relations of whl, and 
from this judgment proceed the ethical ideas. On the other 
hand, he enumerates five such relations of w'll (rccallinjj the five 
axioms of Whewell), which he simply places side by side. To 
look for consistency here is apparently out of the question, as 
these five ideas are neither traced to, nor derived from, a single 
principle. Closer examination, however, reveals that these ideas 
are in fact held together by the thought of a hawnony in all the 
principal relations of will, while a similar unifying potency is 
attributed to the conception of living society, which combines 
all the ideas in harmonious unity, embracing both individual 
and social relations of will. Looked at in this way, the ethics 


of Ilerbarb presents us with a much more concrete ideal than 
Kant’s universal abstract law, and so exhibits a higher degree 
of consistency. 

(6) Consist cncy in the stnteture of the concrete 
moral ideal. — The criterion of consistency is 
applied even more cogently by those who seek 
by speculative methods to give the ideal a con- 
crete form. It was on these lines that Plato 
fashioned his ideal liepublic, which he regarded 
as the highest image of the Good upon earth, 
though his dualism stood in the way of a per- 
fectly consistent theory. In the main, however, 
he sought to delineate a harmonious antitype of 
the Idea of the Good ; and it was his conviction 
of the universal supremacy of this Idea that 
moved him to incorporate in his scheme the con- 
crete conditions of human life and the special 
faculties of the soul. In the Laws, it is true, he 
somewhat lowers the Ideal in favour of the exist- 
ent civic situation, yet this does not so much 
imply a surrender of consistency as a desire to 
actualize his ideal State amid given conditions. 
The Idea of the Good which manifests itself in 
the individual (as virtue) and in the State — the 
macrocosm of man— is set forth by Plato with the 
strictest consistency as the unifying principle of 
morals. This is even more true of Aristotle. 
With him, the one vovs is supreme in man, laying 
down just proportions for all emotions and all 
goods; and, although he gives an empirical tabu- 
lation of the particular virtues rather than a 
classification dominated by a universal principle, 
yet his guiding thought is that the dianoetic 
virtues are concerned with the development of 
the practical intelligence, while the ethical virtues 
have to do with reason’s mastery of the passions 
by exercise. In eliect, therefore, according to 
Aristotle, virtue is one, viz. the supremacy of 
reason, which, however, can be adequately realized 
only in the State — the State itself, again, being 
founded upon the home. Aristotle also agrees 
with Plato in linking his doctrine of virtue to 
the Idea of the Supreme Good, but he concedes 
a much wider scope to the operation of reason 
in practical life, and thus carries out his ethical 
doctrine in a more consistent way. 

In modern times, J. G. Fichte and BchUicrmacher 
have urged the importance of unity in etliical 
theory, and have given complete consistency to 
the moral ideal. True, Sclileiermacher discarded 
imperative ethics and advocated the descriptive 
method. In his opinion, however, ethics is not an 
empirical or inductive, but rather a speculative, 
science. The moral ideal is not an ideal of obli- 
gation, but it is described as the ideal by which 
men act— duty ; or in terms of the faculty which 
manifests itself as lawful— virtue ; or in terms of 
the result of action— the highest good. In all 
this Schleiermacher applies the ideal with such 
rigorous consistency as to demand that every man, 
with due allowance lor his individual nature, shali 
construct and realize his ideal concretely and in 
full, detail. He gives no place to the distinction 
between perfect and imperfect obligations, or to 
the collision of duties; since at every moment only 
one mode of action is ethically possible— that, 
namely, which in the circumstances best furthers 
the entire moral process, Morality being an in- 
tegral whole, every action is in its degiee a re- 
fiexion of this whole. The distinction he draws , 
between symbolizing and organizing action he 
admits to be relative only, since each includes 
the other in smaller compass; the same is true 
of the universal and the individual factor. Each 
ethical province therefore in a measure embraces 
the other, and, when combined, they constitute the 
highest good — a 'unity absolutely complete in itself 
The ideS has no gaps, and, consequently, nothing 
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is merely permissive. The ideal embraces the 
entire range of human conduct ; in fact, even the 
mode of action in any given situation is deter- 
mined by fixed rules. 

According to Schleiermacher, reason is a power 
which moulds nature to new issues ; and among 
modern thinkers it is he who has most consistently 
developed the thought that the whole spiritual life 
of man is ethically determined, no phase whatever 
being left out. His Theological Ethics bears the 
same character. It simply describes how the 
reli^oiis impulse— the Divine spirit operating as 
the intensified power of reason— worlp as the con- 
straining motive in the determination of moral 
action in its details, and how it strengthens this 
rational action (as it is called in his Philosophical 
Ethics) without running counter to it or altering 
its content. The man who is in harmony with the 
Spirit of God is, in thought and feeling, an integral 
concentrated force, which manifests itself in the 
moral ideal, and effects the highest good. This 
concrete form of the ideal exhibits a far more 
strict consistency and uniformity than does the 
abstract idea of universally valid law. 

(c) OonsisUmy in the historical cUmlopmmt , — 
We can scarcely look for a more exigent standard 
of consistency in ethics than that of Solileier- 
maeher, but we may give more consideration to 
the fact of demlopment, Sclileiermaoher’s ideal 
is really timeless. Ho doubt he holds that the 
speculative view of ethics may be brought into 
relation with historical science and practical life 
by means of critical and technical studies, and 
he de.siderates that Ml account be taken of tiie 
individuars special place in the Kingdom of God ; 
he even grafts upon the ideal the laws by which 
the whole course of conduct must be directed; 
but, nevertheless, he practically overlooks the 
factor of development in the moral consciousness. 
In his Kritik der hishengen SUtenlehre he submits 
the history of ethics to a searching investigation, 
but from a purely criticaljiomt of view. This defect 
was made good by J. Gr. Mchte, and notably by 
Hegel ; subseqiuently also by CJudyhauSi^ Hhrms,® 
and 'oon Harfma/nn,^ These thinkers took account 
of the successive stages through which morality 
had passed, and contended for consistency in 
the ethical idea. As an example we may take 
Hegel’s Mechts^MlosopMe, wMeli also comprises 
his ethics. 

In the hiafcoiy of moral experience Hegel sees a logically 
necessary process of development. He argues that the com- 
ponent factors of the moral idea are exhibited in the several 
stadia of the developing moral consdousnesa ; that they are 
all conserved in the highest stadium, and incorporated in the 
all-embracing unity of the moral organism. From the ure- 
imml midiUon of the natural life, with impulses, out: of 
which, in process of time, grows a system of wants, Hegel 
differentiates the stage of aistmot fare, in which man is subject 
to aa external arbitrary norm, expressed primarily in the regu- 
lation of property and contract. Hoxt, consciousness passes, by 
an inner necessity, from this purely outward phase of freedom 
to the stage of moraliiy, which lays stress upon inner feeling in 
an abstmet and one-sided way. Advance is then made to the 
stage of SiUUchk&it^ or established obse^mance) in which moral 
thought aides itself with an objective content embodied in the 
moral community. This content manifests itself drat of all in 
the family, which forms an expression of natural feeling, and 
in which individual property becomes family property ; it thou 
appears as civil society, with its sj-stern of wants, police regu* 
lations, and corporate inatitutiona ; Anally comes the State, 
which assimilates the results of the whole development. The 
State conserves the family and civil society, in which the 
individual finds his satisfaction.; it conserves the inner disposi- 
tion, which now acquires a concrete ethical content ; it con- 
serves the sphere of abstract law, and even the life of natural 
impulse together with its system of wants, 

V How we may possibly take exception to some 
of tbe details of this sequence, but we cannot well 
ignba^e its leading idea, rlz, that man advances 
ffont' a -State of nature to a efcate of average 

r sfpehvMiven Mthik (helpx. XS60), 

s See Ms work Me Pormen der Mhik (Berlin, 1878), 

tifterwards his Ediihf eel. Wiese (1880), 12, 47 ff. 
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morality cliaracterized by statutory law; that, 
passing from the stage of positive enactment, he 
formulates the law abstractly as good disposi- 
tion ; and that, finally, ho transforms this abstract 
rnoraiity into concrete established observance, 
thus arriving at a Supreme Good which recapitu- 
lates in itself all tlie preceding stages. The idea 
of consistency in ethical knowledge is thus ex- 
tended to the process of development, and at the 
final stage we are brougkb to a provisional har- 
mony in which the consistency of the ethical idea 
is revealed as the economy of the moral organism. 

{d) Gonsisteyicy in the relation of Ethics to the 
ultimate wmoiple of PMoyojpAy. — Speculative 
moralists, however, carry consistency to still further 
lengths. Not only do they assi^ to ethics, as a 
special science, its proper place in the system as 
a whole — as even Kant does, in his distinction of 
theoretical and practical reason — hxit they eifchei* 
trace it to, or deduce it from, an ultimate unity, a 
supreme integral principle, thus fitting it organic- 
allif into a complete philosophicdl rationale of the 
tmimrse. Such is the procedure of Plato, who 
holds that true knowledge involves morality, and 
that morality carries witli it insight into truth, 
and who therefore regards the science of knowing, 
or dialectics, as the cardinal science, embracing 
not only knowdedge but also the supreme content 
of knowledge, ic. true being or the Ideas, of which 
the highest is that of the Good and Beautiful. 
These Ideas Plato deems to be realities, so that 
the True and the Good and the Beautiful are one. 
The subject-matter of metaphysics or dialectics, 
which embraces the knowledge of being, is iden- 
tical with the Good and Beautiful ; and, as this 
highest Idea is Deity, metaphysics, religion, and 
morality are in the last resort one — just as truth, 
goodness, and beauty cannot be dissevered. ^ Plato’s 
dificreiitiation of physics and ethics from dialectics 
is due to the fact tliat the good and beautiful of 
the actual world is only a copy of the real—a more 
representation in material form, since the world is 
the sphere of becoming. 

Although Aristotle and the Btoics likewise 
aspired to place ethics in its right connexion with 
philosophy as a whole, yet their endeavours after 
unity, their ideas of consistency, were not car- 
ried out so fully as Plato’s, the reason being that 
their interest in experience and the special sciences 
was greater than his, and so far cferanged their 
philosophical views. On the other hand, we have 
a striking instance of consistency in the work of 
Bpinom. Bven his mathematical method, which 
in reality is logical rather than mathematical, 
supplies an illustration of this. He regards meta- 
physics, ethics, and religion as constituting an 
integral whole; and, further, his theory of the 
parallelism of thought and extension enables him 
to incorporate physics into this unity. Here, 
therefore, we have an attempt on a grand scale 
to connect ethics organically with the entire 
system, and to enforce the principle of consist- 
ency to its extreme limit. A similar course is 
followed by the Absolute Philosophy of Germany, 
as exemplified by Piehte, Bchelling, and Hegel, 
and, as they take the historical process into ac- 
count, their system is even more comprehensive 
than that of Spinoza. Hegel looks upon man’s 
whole moral experience in its several gradations as 
a phase of development in the self -manifestation of 
the Absolute, or the Idea, which actualizes itself 
in moral life in order to attain, in £esthetic M 
tuition, in religious conception, and, finally, in 
philosophic thought, a survey of the whole pro- 
cess. Moral life is thus an aspect of the Idea, a 
stadium in its development. Here consistency 
reaches the acme of rigour. BchUiermaeher, too, 
endeavoured to bring ethics into organic connexion 
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with his whole philosophy. For him, as for 
Schelling, the highest principle was indifference, 
i.e. the absolute unity of opposites. This prin- 
ciple is confronted by the world, where, in virtue 
of the underlying unity, the several opposites of 
thought and being, real' and ideal, manifest them- 
selves as diverse, indeed, yet not inconsistent. 
This interfusion of real and ideal, if the former 
preponderates, is nature ; if the latter prepon- 
derates, it is reason. Beason and nature, how- 
ever, tend towards a state of mutual adjustment, 
reason becoming nature by its activity, and nature 
likewise labourmg to become reason. Thus ethics 
becomes physics, and physics ethics. Still another 
opposition confronts true scientific knowledge. 
Our thought is at once speculative and conditioned 
by experience. Hence the science of reason and 
the science of nature have each a speculative and 
an empirical side. The speculative science of 
reason is ethics ; the empirical is history. The I 
speculative science of nature is Natur ‘philosophies I 
while the empirical embraces the special natural 
sciences. Ethics and history are interlinked by 
technical and critical studies. Such is Schleier- 
macher’s way of maldng ethics an organic part of 
universal science. 

4. General investigation.— It appears from the 
foregoing synopsis that moralists differ very 
greatly in regard to consistency as applied to 
ethical theory, the main cleavage corresponding I 
to that between the empirical and the rational 
interpretation of morality. If morality be re- 
garded as merely a means to the greatest possible 
good, then reason itself must be similarly inter- 
preted, and, on this view, consistency comes into 
consideration only in so far as it is conducive to 
the same end. This general good, it is alleged, 
is best served by obedience to rules which have 
been inferred from experience. But absolute laws, 
laws permitting of no exception, are scarcely with- 
in the scope of such a hypothesis. General rules I 
are deduced from limited empirical data, and, if j 
such data be augmented, the rules will be corre- ! 
spondingly modified. They are, by their _ very 
structure, incompatible with absolute validity. 
Should it be asserted, for instance, that a man 
must, with a view to his own happiness, subor- 
dinate his personal interests to those of others, 
this law will be recognized by Mm only so long as 
he finds it to his own advantage. Thus ethics, if 
it be but a means to a relative end, cannot itself get 
beyond relativity, and must renounce consistency. 

The same result follows when a purely empirical 
theory of development is applied to morality. 
Altered conditions or the progress of civilization 
will necessitate a change in moral laws. Since, 
on this theory, ethics merely summarizes the best 
directions for human well-being under given cir- 
cumstances, and since the variability of simh 
directions and maxims is held to prove the relative 
character of the science, strict consistency is put 
out of court. As corroborative of this view, it is 
alleged, in particular, that ethics must needs keejp 
within the umits of the attainable, and that it is 
impossible to apply the idea of consistency at all 
hazards. If we bear in mind the way in which 
men really act, the way in which impulses, feel- 
ings, and passions arc adjusted by the psychical 
mechanism, and in which we become conscious of 
this adjusting process, we can formulate rules 
which, so far from remaining mex'6 ideals, take 
account of mcMs actual capacities and circum- 
stances, and are therefore capable of being put 
into practice. 

But even the most extreme empiricism must 
allow that morality emerges only when certain 
demands are made in reference to the data of 
experience — demands which this school finds so 


little self-exj)lanatory that it has recourse to all 
manner of * sanctions ’ to establish their authority. 
Without the antithesis of an ideal confronting the 
data of experience as a regulative law, morality is 
impossible. It may, indeed, be said that this ideal 
is simply the resultant of our empirical value- 
judgments, a product derived from experience by 
abstraction. Thus, for instance, the law of altru- 
ism, as against egoism, may be traced to the 
experience that other-regarding conduct brings an 
increase of satisfaction. But the question then 
arises whether this generalization is universally 
valid; and, again, whence comes the faculty by 
which such generalizations are made. The truth 
is, this faculty of abstraction is that by which we 
colligate the manifold in a unity, on the assumption 
that it is amenable to law. The ideal set up by 
the moral reason is something more than an aggre- 
gate of rules, derived by abstraction from value- 
judgments ; it is in reality reason^s own craving 
for unity, which it seeks to realize in the ethical 
judgment it applies to the facts of volition. The 
unity which is not overtly given in our various 
impulses, feelings, and passions is demanded by 
reason, and the demand cannot he met by anythmg 
relative. It is a fact that a number 01 moralists 
take their stand upon the unconditional character 
of morality ; and this fact can neither be explained 
nor explained away by the empirical school. 
Beason cannot rest till it has moulded the mani- 
fold into a unity, and in the ethical field this 
means not only that reason constructs ideals, but 
that its ideals are consistent. It is, of course, true 
that different epochs have different ideals, but 
this by no means implies that the ideals of any 
period were defective in the matter of consistency. 
Beason has built up its ideals in ever-enlarging 
form; it has in ever-increasing measure incor- 
porated therein the various spheres of conduct; 
and, by defining the mutual relations of these 
spheres, it has attained perfect symmetry in its 
ideal. Indeed, reason has at length reached a 
point where it can survey the whole historical 
sequence of ideals in a single view, and where it 
seeks to grasp the process of development by which 
the approved elements of the earlier ideals are 
taken up into the ampler range of the later. In 
short, if by an inherent necessity the moral reason 
is to carry out its task of ideal-making, and if its 
demand for unity is put forward unconditionally, 
then the entire field of voluntary action must be 
subjected to its authority, and its ideal must seek 
to effect the complete organization of moral life. 
In ethics, therefore, consistency is an unconditional 
requirement. Since the whole spiritual life of 
man is touched by the wiU, it must of necessity 
fall under the moral ideal. 

It has been said, indeed, that the^ concept can 
never reach the concrete, the particular. But, 
while tins is the case, we can nevertheless form the 
concept of th& partieulctTf and can accordingly 
assign the .particular to its proper place in the 
ethical system, subordinating it to the whole in 
such a way as to make it an organic part thereof— 
a component which, so far from causing any dis- 
location, really works with all the rest as mutually 
complementary, and is thus wrought into the 
harmony of the whole. If it be deemed pedantic 
thus to bestrew the whole way of life ‘ with man- 
traps of duty/, it must be frankly conceded that 
there are sections of life where movement must be 
free, as, for example, the sphere of recreation, of 
sociality, of imagination, or the sestheiic sphere. 
But the moral ideal encompasses these tracts in 
such a manner as to permit a certain freedom 
therein, provided that there be no over-stepping of 
the limits laid down by the moral system as a 
■whole. Here, therefore, we have no exception to 
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tlie nioral law, but simply an application of the 
ethical principle that each sphere shall he tlealt 
with ^ in its own way, while ever remaining a 
constituent part of the moral organism, and keep- 
ing within its own bounds. Here too, therefore, 
the unifying formative reason may manifest itself 
in constructing ideals. 

[Further, consistency, to he effective, must he 
complete. No doubt, it is at present a prevalent 
view that a narrow and one-sided policy achieves 
the best results. An oi)pressed class, for iiistauce, 
demands its rights : these are not to he won, it is 
said, by deliberations as to how that particular 
section of society is to be fitted into the social 
organisni; nothing but the ruthless enforcement 
of its claims can secure for it improved conditions 
of life, though eventually, of course, such ameliora- 
tion may benefit the whole. Again, it is asserted 
that a State attains prosperity not by enthusiasm 
for the ideal of humanity, but by a self-centred 
struggle for a recognized place in the council of the 
nations. Or, again, the individual who lias formed 
new religious views must, it is held, not walk 
softly or make compromises, but must carry his 
views ^ into e^ect ruthlessly, i,e. consistently. 
Mankind, in short, makes progress only hy the 
one-sided pursuit of narrow aims. Society is so 
constituted that, while one man is carrying out his 
ideals with inexorable consistency, his action is 
being circumscribed by the interests of others. 
The whole process culminates in the mutual 
adjustment of interests. ThuvS the striving of 
reason for nnity at length attains its end uncon- 
sciously, although the several parts seemed to be 
inharmoniously distributed. Progress is secured 
by mutual conflict. It is wrong, therefore, to lay 
the^ burden of this final adjustment upon the 
individual j all that 'we can expect from him is 
consistency in his own particular sphere, and in 
the advocacy of his special interests. 

Plausible as such a tliecuy may seem, and 
numerous as are its champions, it is nevertheless 
untenable. Were it consciously put into practice, 
it would forthwith plunge nations, classes, muni- 
cipalities, and individuals—in fact, human society 
at large— into embittered strife, without a single 
reconciling element Passions would become ram- 
pant, and animosities more virulent, We must 
preferably hold to the other vi6\y, viz. that the 
individual shall recognize the rights of others; 
that each class, each group, shall feel itself to be 
an organic part of the larger whole, the State; 
and each nation a section of the human race ; and 
that in the conflict of opinion every man shall take 
pains to apprehend what is good in tlie view of 
ofchers. As a matter of fact, it is not laid upon 
men to prosecute their individual aims with relent- 
less consistency, hxxt rather to realize those aims 
in a manner compatible with the ideal, so that 
personal interests may be advanced without detri- 
ment to the larger whole* Such a mode of appre- 
hending the moral^task demands, without douot, a 
liigher^ degree of intelligence. But a consistency 
which is merely sectional is no consistency at all, 
and is incapable of securing true progress, for it 
carries -within itself the seed of reaotio3i, which 
will sooner or later germinate. Moral development 
proceeds from the more simple conditions to the 
more complex ; but, for that very reason, the piime 
necessity is to gain control of these complicated 
conditions by taking into account the various 
relevant elements which they contain, and by 
spbordinatmg them to the unifying and moulding 
power of reason* Onr abiding problem is to 
the whole ethical in harmony 
With the ,, ideal, for only such an issue can 
adeauately the unconditional demand for 
unity whickreaionmahe^* 


5, Consistency between the moral ideal and 
practice. — Tlie more perfectly^ coiihisteiicy is 
attained in the formation of ideals, the less 
possible is it to ignore the discrepancy between 
the ideal and the actual moral situation. When 
the reality is compared with the ideal, it appears 
incongruous, contradictory, one-sided, narrow, 
circumscribed, rent by antitheses— in a word, bad ; 
while the ideal itself seems hut a futile and im- 
practicable demand. In particular, it is rational 
ethics, with its special insistence upon a logically 
constructed ideal, which is mainly affected by tlie 
discrepancy, so that its boasted consistency -would 
here seem to become abortive. Plato traces the 
defects of the empirical world — as compared with 
the Idea— to matter, and thus ends in dualism. 
Spinoza deduces not only the inadequate ideas and 
affections, but also the adequate ideas — not only 
human servitude, but also liiunan fi’cedoin — from 
the same mathematical necessity, and can there- 
fore make his ideal avail at most only for the 
favoured few. Nor could Hegel dislodge this 
discrepancy ; for, though he held tlie antithesis to 
he the very mainspring of progress, and as such^ to 
be subject to logical sequence, the contradiction 
was not thereby removerl. Above all, Kant felt 
the opposition betv^eeu the practical reason and 
the natural propensities so intensely that he went 
to the very verge of dualism. Bven Bchleiermacher 
was forced to recognize a difference between the 
speculative moral ideal and actual moral practice, 
and accordingly he introduced— -in his Ghristian 
Ethics — a ' purifying activity/ which was in reality 
a confession of the discrepancy. Now this contra- 
diction seems to turn the consistency of the moral 
ideal into a mere abstraction. Consequently many 
thinkers^ of to-day would have us recognize a 
certain irrational factor in the world, a factor 
•whicli necessarily precludes a consistent application 
of the moral ideal to the facts of life. According 
to von Hartmann, the will is non-logical, and the 
sole task of ethics is to evince this fact, moral 
action being in the end simply an anodyne to the 
-will, which finds no satisfaction in any moral 
resrnt. Here the antagonism is carried to such a 
point that moral action is made a means to its 
own ultimate abrogation. From ell this it would 
appear that the consistent formation of ideals, as 
essayed more especially by the rational school of 
moralists, comes to grief upon the incongruity 
between the ideal and the actual. 

Now this would undoubtedly be true, were the 
construction of ideals the final task of ethics. 
Such, however, is not the case. Nature, and 
especially human nature, is so constituted that it 
must have recourse to reason as a means to its own 
harmony and perfection. The first stage, there- 
fore, is the idealizing activity of reason, the out- 
come of which is the rationally harmonized image 
of nature. Bub this is only the first stage ; and, 
when once consistency has been realized here, a 
further advance is made, for now practice is to he 
moulded into conformity -with the ideal. Thus 
the contradiction above noted is simply a necessary 
point of transition — necessary, that is, if we are to 
have ethical life or action at all. In other words, 
if moral results are to be achieved by the rational 
activity of the soul, then the end, the task set 
before us, must ih*si of all be known ; and only 
when it is known can we proceed to the task of 
realizing it. The antithesis between the rationtd 
ideal and human nature, as it Is, is nob an absolute 
one. The truth is rather, that life, as we know 
it, awaits the rational action of the soul as the 
medium hy which it is to be harmonized and brans’, 
iigiired. The initial, or idealizing, stage of the 
moral process of reason is therefore responsible 
for no more than the harmonious, consistent for- 
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mation of the ideal. Once this has been attained, 
consistency makes the further demand that the 
ideal shall not remain a bare ideal, but shall be 
realized. It is impossible to rest satisfied with the 
mere self-consistency of the ideal: consistency 
must also govern its practical application to life. 

Now, as regards this practical accomplishment 
of the ideal, we must bear in mind that there are 
tAvo factors in the process. There is, first of all, 
the application of the ideal to the concrete facts of 
life ; and, secondly, its realization on the part of 
the will. In either aspect we must take account 
of consistencj^ i.e. of the requirement that the 
unifying impulse of reason shall operate throughout 
with absolute authority. 

The application of the ideal to the concrete case 
implies the faculty of taste or judgment, — Kant’s 
Urtlmlskrafty — the instinctive form of which is 
conscience. In accordance with what has already 
been said, this immediate judgment of conscience 
cannot he self-sustaining, but, in so far as it is 
valid, it pre-supposes knowledge of the moral ideal, 
as well as the right use of the concrete ideas of the 
end Avhich have been grafted upon the ideal by 
education. Now, since practical life sets particular 
tasks before us, and since a particular task requires 
a particular time for its performance, the question 
arises, what action ought to ensue at a given 
moment — for, of course, the ideal, as something 
concrete, has various sides. But it is impossible 
to act consistently Avith reference to more than one 
side at a time, and, if Ave take the one nearest to us 
as the most important, our act will be consistent 
in a partial sense only. The ecclesiastic, for 
example, may fix his mind so intently upon the 
interests of his church as to be oblivious of other 
duties. Such a one-sided consistency is the result 
of limitation, and leads to fanaticism ; 
pereat mundusX We may, in fact, find a con- 
sistency Avhich is so rigid as to verge upon puer- 
ility, as, e.^,, Avhen some positive laAV, such as 
Sabbath-observance, is over-emphasized in the 
manner of the Pharisees. The vital matter is 
rather to keep the ideal before the mind in every 
act. Every act must be of such a kind as Avill, in 
its degree and i3lace, further the entire moral 
process j only so can the ideal be realized in each 
particular case. This may seem too great a burden 
to lay upon the generality of mankind. How 
many, it may be asked, are so far advanced in 
ethical knoAvledge, or so proficient in the exercise 
of their Judgment, as to be capable of subjecting 
every case to such thorough-going reflexion The 
majority trust to their conscience, AA^hich may be 
said to express the average ethical culture of the 
day, and at best they plead for some modification 
of the universal laAV in view of their personal 
circumstances. For instance, in regard to the 
obligation of philanthropy, they point to the state 
of their resources, or to their responsibility to those 
that have the first claim upon them ; ana, on the 
whole, they fare wonderfully well with this 
instinctive judgment, for they are in this way 
making a genuinely consistent application of the 
ideal. The explanation is, of course, that every 
man finds himself in a certain situation, in certain 
definite relationships j and a whole array of aebions 
-■^provision for one’s family, assiduity in one’s 
catling, ate.— -have become matters of use and 
Avont. With respect to such things tiiere groAvs up 
a certain moral coimcfcion, Avhieh requires no 
special preliminary consideration,^ since, so to 
speak, it lias become transformed into flesh and 
blood. Thus the immediate j udgment of conscience 
is, in general, the consistent application of the 
ideal to the particular case. 

It is different when one takes an active part in 
public life. Exact loiowledge AviU then be required. 


so that one’s decisions may be of the right kind ; 
and a mature reflexion upon one’s own faculty of 
jmlgment will be no more than proper. The same 
thing applies Avhen we are confronted Avith impor- 
tant issues. Here also a man must carefully 
Aveigli all the salient facts of tlie situation, so that 
his action may in its own measure meet the entire 
moral demands of the occasion. The realization 
of the ideal Avill in such instances call for a 
developed tact and foresight, while these qualities 
will also be needed in order to understand the 
faculties by Avhich, and the conditions in Avhieh, 
we must act, as well as the laws of the objects Ave 
wish to Avork upon. Self-knowledge and knoAV- 
ledge of facts are the pre-requisites of framing 
right ends and applying appropriate means. No 
relaxation of consistency is discernible here, for it 
is precisely the world as given which is to be 
transformed by the moral ideal. On the contrary, 
consistency demands that everything necessary to 
the accomplishment of that great end shall be done. 

When, hoAvever, the intelligence has been thus 
brought to bear consistently upon -particular cases, 
it is then required, first, that the Avill shall har- 
monize Avibh the intelligence, and, secondly, that 
the appropriate mental and bodily organs shall he at 
the disposal of the Avill. The former desideratum 
is in this instance the fundamental union of the 
Avill with the moral ideal, i.e. the good will com- 
bined Avith love or enthusiasm for tire ideal. This 
good Avill is also of crucial importance for particular 
volitions. But, in the second place, the volition 
can be carried into effect only by the exercise of 
the relative organs, and here the significance of 
psychology and psychophysics for ethics comes into 
vieAV. We need not, hoAvever, speak of this aspect 
in detail. Enough has been said to shoAV that in 
ethics the idea of consistency, alike in the forma- 
tion and in the practical realization of the moral 
ideal, is of decisive importance. 

Litbeaturb. — G. Simmef, MnUit. in (Xie 3tomhviS8cmch. 
(Berlin, 1892-93); H. Spencer, Data 0 / (Bond. I87&), 
cf. Fii'&t JPrmc, (1862), xiv.-xvii., xxii.-xxiv, ; H. Sidgfwick, 
Methods of Ethics^ (Lond. 1901); Schleiermacher, Entwurf 
eines Systems der Sittenlehre, ed. A. Schweitzer (Berlin, 1834- 
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Vemunftt ed. Eosenkranz, ii. 418-437, Kritih der praMischen 
Vemur^t, viii., Qrundlegung zur Metaphy&ik der Sitien\ R. 
Rothe, Theol. (Wittenberg, 1869-70), ii. Einleit. ; A, 

Dorner, Dm menschiicne Ilandeln (Berlin, 1895), Introd. Iff,, 
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CONSOLATION, COMFORT (Christian).-- 
Consolation is an act or process of giving comfort ; 
the state of being comforted ; or the condition ana 
consciousness of relief from anxiety and distress, 
or of support in sorroAv and affliction. Comfort is 
a complex emotion induced by means of consola- 
tion, or the act or process of comforting 1 but, 
although it is to be classed among the emotional 
states, it has certain well-defined presentational 
aspects. In ite fullest, and especially in its re« 
ligious, sense, there is the consciousness of a person 
whose presence, words, or acts are the source of 
the feeling of cohiforfc, and constitute the consoling 
element. Although there are several weakened 
uses of the term * comfort/ and it is often em- 
ployed in an abstract and derived sense, the per- 
sonal (or quasi-persdnal) source is always implied. 
The immediate effect upon the will is that of solace, 
or soothing, restraint fi'om agonizing or neurotic 
effort, and the inhibition of excited acts. The sub- 
conscious effect is that of a tonic, and the will is 
braced thereby for healthful exercise;^ Whilst the 
consciousness of a personal presence and influence 
is the dominant feature in religious consolation, 
there is always, in the back^ound at least, the 
presentation of somethihg mat produces paiUi 
1 See W. J^ames, VmUtUs of Mip&m E&>peri$mSi Pt 605. 
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distress, or anxiety. Probably in most cases the 
cause of the painful feeling is at first the focus of 
attention, but the process of consolation forces it 
into the background as tlie comfort is being ex- 
perienced, The consciousness of personal help and 
support is the positive element in the case, whilst 
the negative is the sense of relief and mitigation. 

As consolation and comfort play an exceedingly 
important part in the Christian consciousness and 
in the ohices of religion, the connotation of these 
terms in devotional literature is in general identi- 
cal with Scripture usage, from which it is derived. 
The Heb. word (Fs Job 6^®) has its root- 
naeaning in the act of breathing pantingly or 
sighing, probably as the expression of deep, sym- 
pathetic feeling on the part of the consoler. It 
especially refers to God as the Comforter of His 
people in their affliction, calamity, or persecution, 
or even in tlieir repentance. In most cases, as in 
Fs comfort is given to the righteous, as 

such, in their tribulation, but in some other 
instances, as in Is 40\ the comfort follows upon 
repentance, and Jah\?eh is represented as having 
changed from His state of anger to that of pity 
and oompassion for His people. The richest form 
of comfort in the OT is probably what is often 
designated ‘the motherhood of God’ (Is 66^®).^ 

The NT conception of consolation and comfoi^t 
in general lias no reference to sin, but refers rather 
to the persecution, distress, and tribulation to 
which the faithful are exposed. The word most 
frequently eniployed is TrapdKXycn^, wdiose primary 
significance is that of the ministrations of one 
called to assist, counsel, or relie're. TrapafjLvBla, 
(1 Co 14 ^ only) refers to comfort given by word or 
speech, whilst Tcaptjyopta, (Col ouly) brings out 
the aspect of soothing. The presence of God is the 
dominant feature in Christian consolation, together 
with the promises, assurances, and pledges of sup- 
port and ultimate victory through Christ. God 
as manifested in Christ 'is the Comforter of His 
children ; but more specifically the presence and 
power of God realized in the Spirit, through >¥110X11 
Christ returned to His disciples at Pentecost, in- 
dicate the significance of the Holy Spirit being 
designated the Comforter (TrapdxXpros, Jn 14^^* ^ 
10 ^). 

There are two^ instances in the NT where com- 
fort may be considered to have reference to repent- 
ance and forgiveness. The first instance is that 
of the second Beatitude (Mt 5^), but it is by no 
means certain that the ‘mourning’ Tref^ScOii're^) 
refers to one’s own sin. The other case Is in 
2 Co 7^ where it appears that Bt. Paul experi- 
ences the comfort on account of the godly sorrow 
which is felt by the Corinthian converts. The 
most familiar instance in devotional literature of 
mnetion of comfort in remission of sin is in the 
Book of Gonimon Prayer immediately after the 
insolation, in the Office of Holy Communion t j 
*Hear what comfortable words our Saviour Christ 

The personal ministrations of sym- 
pathy, love, and support in the midst of sorrow 
prominent in the NT and 
in ^Christian literature than deliverance from the 
evils themselves. It is as though the irievitabie- 
ness of sufFemg were recognized, especially the 
forms of it that Christians are called upon to bear 
for their Master’s, sake and as ineident?d to their 
work of extending the EedeemerV kingdom. * All 
that would live godly in Christ Jesus shall sufihr 
p^secufcion " (2 Tx 3^^). In the sense, therefore, in 
which tribulation is regarded as partaking of 
O^ts sufiPerings, and as the result of well-doing 

/ C / 

1 AxaOy sigpiifles the act of ‘beitjg kind fco,^ or 

patient With^ (a person), and consoquentiy ‘ comfort.' 


or endured for righteousness’ sake, consolation is 
not given in the form of the removal of such 
grievances, btit in the consciousness of the Divine 
juesence and approval, and the grace of God to sup- 
port and sustain throughout alf these experiences. 

Whilst the Divine Being is the ultimate source 
of comfort, the ‘ Father of mercies and God of all 
comfort’ (2 Co is explicitly taught by Bt. 

Paul that Christian believers should in their turn 
become comforters of those who need sympathy 
and strength. In harmony -with this injunction, 
the consolations of religion may be administered by 
the officers of the Church and by all xvho have had 
to pass through such experiences themselves. They 
are to be the instruments whereby the Divine com- 
fort is mediated and brouglit to bear upon other 
souls and lives. Barnabas, >vho -was exceptionally 
gifted in this respect, was fitly surnamed ‘ son of 
consolation’ (vibs irapdKXrfixmSf Ac 4^®). 

^ The circumstances under which the administra- 
tion of consolation is needed hy the Christian and 
generally coinmented upon in devotional and in 
homiletical literature will now be summarized. 

(1) Physic, al or mented limitations^ pahij or 
distress.-^Tlie comfort consists in the knoxviedge 
of the disci] )linary value of sufiering, the con- 
sciousness of the transcendent power of tiie 
spiritual in the realized infirmity of the flesh, 
and the acquisition and development of the gifts 
and graces of sympathy, tenderness, and gentle- 
ness with other suilerers, togetlier with patience 
and fortitude. *Tunc non est melius remedium 
ernam patientia, et abnegatio mei in voluntato 
Dei’ (h I^empis, de Xmit. Christie lib, ii. c. ix. 6). 
The classic example of this form of consolation is 
that of St. Paurs ‘thorn in the flesh,’ and his 
comment tliereupon, ‘ Most gladly therefore will I 
rather glory in my -weaknesses, that tlio strength 
of Clmst may rest upon me ... for when I am 
xveak, theii am I strong’ (2 Co 12^^*). 

(2) Anxiety t i^erplexityi and carc.~— Here the 
Christian needs the assui’ance that he is in tlie 
hands of an All-wise and All-loving Heavenly 
Father, and that, so long as he makes God’s cause 

I and kingdom his chief interest and aim, all that 
is necessary for the eflective discharge of his duty 
I and theacconiplishmentof his work will be secured 
to him {Mt 6®'**}. As God is in the whole environ- 
ment of our life, so shall those who trust in Him 
be under His direction, as they are beneath His 
protecting hand. 

(3) Depression and spiritual desolation, — The 

best consolation under these conditions is the 
exhortation to continue in the prayerful and per- 
sistent discharge of duty and Gliristian work, and 
to wait patiently for the revealing of God’s face 
and favour, and especially not to rely too exclu- 
sively upon one’s feelings. Von Hiigel points out 
the need for the ‘ sober and stable, consistent and 
persistent, laborious upbuilding of moral and re- 
hgious character, work, and evidence/ instead of 
yielding to ‘ fierce and fitful,’ ^ wayward and fleet- 
ing feelings/ in the hours of darkness and isolation 
of soul {Ihe Mystieal Elmnmt of i. 6f.). 

The exercise of faith strengthens the Christian in 
the consciousness that prayer for light and joy 
will sooner or later be heard, and that the inner 
witness will be ^ven. 

(4) DifcuUyin Oliristian workt opposition and 
persecution, — ^Here the conflict of wuls comes Into 
play, and the determination of the heart against 
God and in defiance of the gracious infinehees that 
ap brought into operation. This is particularly 
distressing when, as in the time of persecution, 
the opposition assumes an a^essive form. Chris- 
tians are exhorted in the NT not to grow faints 
hearted or weary in bearing their tesiamony even 
though they may have to seal it with their blood 
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They are encouraged to take comfort in the pro* 
spect and promise of the ultimate triumph of the 
truth and the all-conquering power of love which 
refuses not to sutler and to die. Moreover, they 
are to regard their sutlerings borne in love on 
behalf of others as the means wlierehy the hearts 
of their oi^ponents and persecutors are to be reached, 
and they are taught to pray and hope that the 
opposition will be ultimately broken down. The 
line of consolation adopted by the Fathers in en- 
couraging the Churches to endure persecution was 
in general to remind them of the predictions of our 
Lord and the Apostles (Ireiiaeus, adv. Eoer, lib. iv. 
c. xxiii. ) ; to point to the notable examples of 
martyrdom, from the death of Abel to the passion 
of our Lord (Cyprian, Ep, Iv.) ; and also to seek to 
win the hearts of men by ‘ Christ’s new way of 
patience ’ (Tert. adv. Marcion. lib. iv. c. 16). 

(o) Bereavement. — Those who are bereaved are 
comforted by the blessed memories of the past, 
which ever remain as a sacred treasure, and by 
the promises that they shall meet again those who 
die in the Lord, for their life is assured in the 
Besurreotion life of the Conqueror of death and 
the gi*ave. St. Ambrose stated the ground of the 
Christian’s hope thus: 'Habent gentiles solatia 
sua, quia requiem malorum omnium mortem existi- 
mant, . . , Nos vero ut erectiores praemio, ita 
etiam patientiores solatio esse debeinus ; non enim 
amitti, sed praemitti videntur, quos non assumptura 
mors, sed aeternitas receptura est ’ (de Excessu 
Eratris sui Saiyri, lib. i. c, 71). St. Pan! refers 
to the state of the sainted dead, and their final 
triumph through their Lord, and ladmonishes the 
Thessalonians to ‘ comfort one another with these 
words’ (1 Th 4^^). 

(6) Death and the fear of death. — Beyond all 
other consolations the consciousness of the pres- 
ence and powder of Clirist — the liesuiTection and the 
Life, who has triumphed over the last enemy^ — ^is 
assured to the believer. So closely related is the 
dying saint to his Lord, that St. Paul speaks of 
him as being amongst those Avho are asleep in (or 
through) Jesus rod T?;(roD, 1 Th 4^^), and as 
dying unto the Lord (Bo 14^). This thought is 
also carried out by St. John in the Apocalypse: 

' Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord ’ {h> 
Kvpl(^i Eev 14^2), This relationship ensures to 
Christian believers the hope of heaven, eternal 
life, and a glorious resurrection. 

Whilst the experiences here summarized call for 
consolation, and that consolation is found in the 
promises of Scripture and in waiting upon God, 
there is always an imidicit reference to the Divine 
Being Himself as the primary source of comfort. 
Thomas h Kempis clearly expresses this when he 
says : * Unde non poteris, anima mea, plene con- 
solari nec i>erfecte recreari, nisi in Deo, consolatore 
pauperumac susceptor ehumilium’ {delmit. Ohristi, 
lih. lii. c. xvi,). In a secondaryor derived sense, 
the words of God, His attributes, and His gifts are 
' often referred to as being in themselves comforts, 
just as, in ordinary affairs, material things are 
designated ' comforts ’ if they minister to our w'ell- 
being, not being luxuries on the one hand, or 
necessaries on the other. Also it is one of the 
duties and privileges of Christian believers to be 
the means of communicating the comfort they 
have received of God to other souls, by sympathy 
and tenderness, and by the support of collective 
faith and intercessory prayer. In the exercise of 
this function of consolation, the reflex action is 
experienced, which, in no slight degree, brings a 
sense of satisfaction, and even of joy, in being of 
service to sufiering humanity. 

Further, comfort is realized by Christians iu the 
consciousness of community with their Lord in His 
sufferings, in being partakers with Him in the 


work of redemption, in drinking of the cup from 
which He drank, and in being baptized with His 
baptism. In tribulation incurred in the service of 
humanity, and incidental to the accomplishment 
of His work, there is, as St. Paul expressed it, the 
filling up what is lacking of the afflictions of Christ 
{Col The Mystics of all schools have always 
been accustomed to direct the attention of the 
persecuted to the^ cross of ^ Christ as the chief 
source of consolation, especially where suflerings 
have resulted from devotion to His cause. In con- 
templating thus the marks of His pain and anguish 
and the sense of desolation that He endured upon 
the cross, they have realized that they were one 
with Him in bearing reproach and ignominy, even 
though they could not suffer as He did in expiation 
of human guilt. Moreover, the thought of the 
transcendence of Christ’s sufferings inspired a feel- 
ing of gratitude and an inspiration to the believing 
soul to endure ^ the contradiction of sinners ’ without 
complaint or impatience. J ohn N e wton, in his well- 
Icnown hymn, * Begone, unbelief,’ etc,, dwells upon 
this thought — ‘Did Jesus thus suffer, and shaili I 
repine ? ’ These considerations inspired the hymn 
of John Kehle, in The Christian Year^ for Good 
Friday, that to the cross the mourner’s eye should 
turn ‘with softer power for comfort’ in earth’s 
darkest hour than on any bright day. 

The full meaning of Christian consolation is not 
exhausted apart from the conception of the mystic 
union of Christ with the believer. There is a sense 
in which the Church has ever been conscious that, 
as Christ is the head of the body of believers. He 
suffers not only for their sins, but in all the sorrows 
and tribulation that God’s people have to endure, 
God’s consolation is, in this mystical sense, the 
realization of Christ’s presence with us in all life’s 
painful experiences, in His humanity and His 
eternal priesthood. The realization of God’s 
presence in Chiist bears the promise of ultimate 
triumph, and, although Christ’s disciples shall have 
tribulation in the world, their final conquest is 
secured and guaranteed in His victory over all. 
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J. G. James. 

CONSOLATION (Greek and Roman). ^ — Iu 
Greece the germs of a literature of consolation C6<u 
be traced to ancient times. The dead were com- 
memorated in threnodies, which were designed 
also to console the bereaved, and a great vogue 
was enjoyed by a threms of Pindar, in which, the , 
ideas of the Orphic eschatology were drawn upon 
for consolation, and which is made use of in the 
pseudo-Platonic dialogue Axiochos. In Athens it 
was customary, probably after the Persian wars, 
to engage a rhetor to deliver a funeral oration — 
like that, e.g., which Thucydides puts into the 
mouth of Pericles — ^regarding those who had fallen 
in battle ; and it was usual at the close to address 
the relatives in consoling terms. Several of these 




orations are still extant; one, the epitaphios of 
Hyperides, is known to have been delivered in 
322 B.C. The grounds of consolation arc set forth 
in oh, 20 of the Mcnexmos of Plato, which is a 
parody upon the sophistic apitaphios of the type 
seen in that composed by Gorgias. Philosophy 
likewise had at an early stage wrought out certain 
consolatory lines of thought, and it is possible that 
the writings of Antisthenes the Cynic may have 
suggested what Xenophon makes Socrates say in 
the Apologij. Aristotle’s dialogue ‘Eudemus on 
the Soul,’ and the * Callistkenes on Mourning’ of 
Theophrastus, were also well stored with consoling 
sentiments. But the standard work of the kind 
was that of Grantor the Academic {c, 270 B.o.) ‘ On 
Mourning,’ which was sent by the author to a friend 
whose children had died, and which Cicero calls 
'aureolus et ad verbum ediscendua libellus’ (Acac?. 
ii. 135), As it treated of sorrow not as a repre- 
hensible emotion — in the manner of the Stoics — 
but rather as a natural impulse, requiiing only 
to be kept within bounds, the book found many 
readers; and, when Cicero, in 45 B.o., essayed the 
composition of his Co7isolatio for his own comfort 
after the demise of Ms daughter Tiillia, he made 
Grantor’s work the basis of his own, while he 
reproduced its ideas a little later in the I)isp. Tuse. 
(esp. h 19-72). Plutarch does the same thing in 
the piece addressed to Apollonia, Epicurus also 
had elaborated many comforting sentiments, as he 
was specially concerned to deliver men from the 
fear of death ; he sought to convince them of the 
painlessness of dying, and of the absolute cessation 
of perception thereafter, tlius grappling with the 
popular superstitions about the terrors of the under 
world (Lucret. de Ber, Nat. iii., with Heinze’s 
com.). 

Hor had the rhetoricians neglected the con- 
solatory oration, and in the Hellenistic period — 
perhajiB even from the time of Isocrates— they had 
framed for this species of composition certain 
rules, wlxich in their later form are found in the 
fiidoSos €TnrQ.(pi(t}p of pseudo-I)ionysius and the Tepl 
Traptt/iv^^ijrtKou of Menander (4tli cent, These 

rules are folio%ved not merely by heathen, but 
even by Christian, funeral discourses (cf . F. Bauer, 
Die Trostredm des Gregor v. Nyesa, Marburg, 
1892). It is specially worthy of note that the plan 
of composition elaborated by the rhetoricians was 
taken over by 3)oetry, the most outstanding 
instance of thi.s being the Oomokttio ad Limam 
which bears the name of Ovid, and which is 
neither a fabrication of the Eenaissance period 
nor, as was long believed, a product emanating, 
under Seneca’s influence, from the later school of 
rhetoric, but a poem actually presented to Livia 
upon the death of Brustis in 0 B.c, The rhetorical 
scheme had also an influence upon the work of 
Statius (esp. Silvm^ ii. 6 : ^Consoiatio ad Fiavium 
Hxsum’). 

Among the elements of a consolatory oration a 
special place is given to the praise of the deceased. 
According to tfie detailed rules for the ^yKihptov, 
this permitted of great amplification. The dis- 
course likewise described the way in which the 
departed would be received by his ancestors and 
the heroes ol antiquitjr. The bereaved were also 
shown that their experience was common to man- 
kind, that not only individuals but whole king- 
doms had perished, that life is simply a trust from 
the Peity, and that excessive gnef can profit 
neither the uioumcr nor the dead. Instances were 
also given of men who, like Priam, would have 
been happier iiad tliey died earlier. 

A distinct species of tliis literature appears in 
the ^consolations’ addressed to those who had 
been banished, as, e.g., Seneca’s letter to his 
mother Helvia, and Plutarch’s irepl In 


these, as in works of consolation generally, special 
use is made of the ideas expressed in the popular 
diatribe of the Cynics, emphasis being laid upon 
the thought that the home of the wise man is not 
a particular city but the whole world. Here, too, 
the writers drew extensively upon the examples of 
celebrated exiles, such as Anienor, Evander, and 
Biomedes. 

LiTBiiATURB.— K. Biiresch, Leip^Ujer StudieUy ix. (1886) 1 ; 
A. Gercke, in Tirocinium Fhiloloijuin (Bonn, 1880) ; Skutsch, 
* Consolatio ad Liviam,’ in Pauly-Wissowa, iv. U30 ; A. Giesecke, 
J)e philosopliorum veterum qiue ad t'xiUum epcctant sententiis 
(Leipzig*, 1891). W. KRULL. 

CONSTANCY.— This cjuality is most clearly 
manifested by instinct {^.v .) — the innate tendency 
to respond similarly to similar influences, iteason* 
ing introduces variations. As a large part of the 
experience of savages is due to instinct, their 
conduct can be predicted till they are moved by 
thought, and then they are erratic; for guiding 
principles are lacking, with the result that way- 
wardness and fickleness are conspicuous. Attention 
is irksome to them (as to children), and tasks that 
are readily begun are swiftly abandoned. The 
civilized man criticizes and often resists instincts, 
wliile he comxiels the various choices that are open 
to him to move in directions favourable to his 
designs. Constancy may belong to a single thread 
of a life, or it may bo characteristic of the entire 
collection of activities. An affection of love or 
bate may abide for years without having occasion 
to display itself and without aifecting the ordinary 
conduct ; at length the opportunity comes, and the 
fires that had 'been hidden blaze out. In other 
cases there are purposes which day by day moMd 
all the circumstances and call into their service 
every power of body and mind. 

(ij Social influences and the necessity of obtain^ 
ing a livelihood account for many sorts of con.ytancy. 
Personal tendencies to variation are subject to 
limitations imposed by the opinloub and plans of 
others. To a large extent we must all comply with 
demands made upon us, and it is so hazardous to 
forsake the career to which one has been bred, that 
the trade or profession chosen secures the service 
of the entire life. Success requires patience and 
perseverance. Hand and mind gain facility by 
continuous endeavours, the spur to w’hich is often 
the necessity of providing for doinesUe needs. 
Nevertheless, in the most mechanical calling there 
may live affections and aspirations due to an ever 
fresh willingness ; in the moss-covered well there 
is spring watex'. The soul can steadily rise, though 
outwardly the man appears to be treading a mill- 
round. Fidelity to persons and to causes fre- 
quently makes music in what appear to be 
monotonous histories. 

(2) Tendencies to constancy are not equally 
strong in all natures. There are weather-cook, 
and there are stubborn, souls ; for flexibility and 
firmness are partly to be a.scribed to constitution. 
Hndiscipimed no one can be satisfactory, but the 
discipline required diflers in each case. Borne 
vessMs drift to and fro and are in danger of 
foundering, wliile others stick fast on the rocks 
and look as if they would be battered to pieces by 
the waves ; the Cfiristian religion would guide the 
one class and release the other. To change the 
constitution is a miracle of which Ciuistianity 
believes itself to have the secret. Shallow soil can 
be deepened and rock can be dissolved; hence 
there may appear corn-producing fields, and 
gardens lovely and fragrant with flowers. 

(3) When is constancy admirable? Only when 
it is a quality of aims that enrich human experience, 
Avhen it belongs to a purpose to convert moral 
ideals to the actual, to acquire and spread truth, 
to respond gladly to whatsoever is pure and lovely. 
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to love men and to labour for their good, to 
make one’s life valuable to humanity. Such pur- 
poses admit minor changes, whereas evil motives, 
such as pride, may lie behind some forms of 
constancy. In order to maintain a vitally im- 
portant consistency, superficial inconsistency is 
often imperative. There cannot be a righteous 
adhesion to opinions the falsity of which has been 
demonstrated, for ‘ constancy in mistake is 
constant folly.’ Would not a resolution never 
to vote differently, never to espouse another 
faith, imply that in youth infallibility had been 
acquired? An abiding loyalty to truth necessi- 
tates changes in beliefs, habits, and allies. But 
serious men cannot alter easily or wdtliout pain. 
The lower consistency is abandoned for a higher, 
and the abandonment is often accompanied by 
loss of what is dear, without any ai)parent com- 
pensating gain. 

(4) Tlie conditiom of constancy . — Failing the 
predominance of one idea or affection, the ideas 
and affections must be of a kind to work together 
with a good measure of harmony. ‘A double- 
minded man 5s unstable in all his ways’ (Ja 1®). 
Serious and deep contradictions are ruinous. A 
commanding puipose (or purposes that harmonize 
with one another) will consolidate and organize the 
impulses and desires, so that, from being a mob, 
they are converted into an army. Noble aims will 
gather about themselves the strength and warmth 
of the lo-vver impulses : and after a time the habit 
of beating down sensual and unsocial impulses will 
cause the soul to move more and more easily on 
the higher than on the lower paths. Coui*age will 
be required, and sacrifices also. Devotion to the 
interests of persons can survive the discovery of 
unworfehiness in those whom one loves ; and the 
cause espoused can still be served, though it fails 
to gain popular approbation ; ' many waters can- 
not quench love ’ (Ca 8’), Generally there is the 
sympathy of some companions whose support helps 
to keep the fires of zeal burning. Especially is j 
constancy promoted if the general plan of life or i 
some particular design or way is believed to have 
the favour of heaven ; for then there is the 
assurance of supernatural assistance, and all the 
rUls and streams of one’s purposes seem to be 
drawn into the river of God’s will. The human 
will is never so firm as when it thinks itself to be 
merged in God’s, and great confidence possesses 
the aspirant to sanctity who reads, ^This is the 
will of God, even your sanctification ’ (1 Th 4®). 

(5) The effects of comtancy.--ln Oliver Crom- 

well’s Bible %vas the inscription, * 0. C. 1644, Qui 
cessat esse melior cessat esse bonus/ Mere visits 
to realms of thought, or occasional excursions into 
any sphere of activity, are insufficient to make 
deep marks on character, or to give skill in any 
handici'aft or profession* A few warm days in 
winter can produce no harvest. Who can be an 
accomplished musician, scientist, linguist, without 
persistent toil ? Great are the differences between 
the results of /carooc^w and iraoot/c^o?. A favourite 
word in the Fourth Gospel is yiviai the branch 
that ^abides’ in the vine hears much fruit (Jn 15®). 
No wonder that Bunyan had an aversion to the 
Hves of Mr* Pliable and Mr, Temporary, seeing 
that such , men not only fail to reach the Celestial 
City, but even discourage otiier pilgrims. By 
constancy power is accumulated and capitalized, 
skill is acquired, and the soul makes for itself a 
tradition which it is ashamed not to honour. 
While the man becomes a law to himself, observers 
can rely upon him and infer his future from his j 
past conduct, for there is logical connexion between 
the past and the present. Constancy makes the 
good better and the bad worse. See also Pbrse- | 
VBBANCE. - ! 


Literature.— J. Sully, Outlines of Psychology, new ed., 
London, 1894, ch. on ‘ Habit’ ; W, James, Psychology, London, 
1892, voi. ii. ch. iv. ; T, Carlyle, Past and Present, blc. ii. ch. 
xvii, ‘Beginning’s,’ and bk. iv. cli. iv. ‘Permanence’; Carveth 
Read, Natural and Social Ethics, London, 1910. 

W. J. Henderson. 

CONSTANTINE,--I. Life.-^-Flavius Valerius 
Aurelius Constantinus wa>s born on 27th Feb. of 
a year uncertain, generally given as 274, but 
probably a little later.^ The place was Naissus 
(Nisch) in Dardania (Servia) (Anon. Valesii, 2 j 
Constant. Porphyrogenitus, cle Tliematibns, ii. 9 
[in Migne, FG cxiii.]). The fiction of his birth at 
York, current in all mediseval English historians 
(the silence of Bede, HE 1. 8, should be noted), 
arose from a misunderstanding of the phrase 

* illic oriendo ’ {Fanegtp\ vi. 4), which refers to his 
accession, not his birth. Constantine’s father, M. 
Flavius Valerius Constantius (the surname Chlorus 
is not found until late Greek writers), was a noble 
Dardanian soldier, whose mother was the niece of 
the emperor Claudius. His mother, Flavia Helena 
(b* about 250 ; Euseb, VUa Gonstantini^ iii* 46), 
was the daughter or servant (Ambrose, dc Obitu 
Theodosii, 42) of an innkeeper of Drepauum in 
Bithynia, a city rebuilt by Constantine in 327 in 
her honour and re-named Helenopolis. Her mar- 
riage to Constantius was probably irregular (Anon. 
Vales. 1 ; Zosimus, Fes Gestce, ii. 8 j these pas- 
sages should not be pressed as more than morgan- 
atic [see Digest, xxv. 7]) until after the birth of 
her son (cf. Constantine’s legislation, infra, V. i. 
d (2)). When Constantine was about 14, his father 
was promoted by Diocletian to the rank of ^ Csesar * 
(1st March 293), with the government of Gaul 
and Britain, on condition that he divorced Helena 
and married Theodora, daughter of the emperor 
Maximian. Constantine did not accompany his, 
father, but was left at Diocletian’s court at 
Nicomedia, possibly as a hostage, until the grow- 
ing jealousy of G^erius, after the abdication of 
Diocletian and Maximian (1st May 305), compelled 
him to a memorable ride across Europe to Ms 
father’s camp at Boulogne (Lactant. <5?^ Mortibus 
Fcrsccut.'^ ; Anon. Vales. 3, 8), where he arrived 
in time to share his father’s victories over the Piets 
(Eumenius, Panegyr. vh. 7), 

The death of donstantius at York (25tli July 
306) was followed by the proclamation bj the 
army of Constantine as ‘ CcesaL* ’ (Zos. li. 9 j 

* Augustus’ in Euseb. HE viii. IS, VC i SS, 
though this higher honour was not ratified by 
Galerius until the following year [Famgyr. vi. 5 j 
coins in Eckhel, Doct. Num. Vet. viii. 72 i Lact. 
JfP 25]). His seat of government was Treves, 
which he embellished with many buildings. In 
307 he stien^hened his position by his marriage 
at Arles to Fausta, the daughter of Maximian* 
The Empire was thus divided between six rulers x 
in the East, Galerius, Licinian (Valerius Licinianus 
Lioinius), and Maximin Daza ; in the West, Con- 
stantine (Gaul and Britain), Maxhnian, who had re- 
assumed the purple, and his son Maxentius. But 
Maximian, altera crafty intrigue against Constant- 
ine, was captured and forced to strangle himself in 
Feb. 310 (Lact* MF 29, 30 1 Etunen. Panegyr. rii* 
20), while the death of Galerius at Sardica (Anon. 
Vales. 3, 8) in May 311 led to the division of 
the Emphe between Constantine, Licinian, and 
Maximin Daza. The three refused to recognize 
Maxentius, whose tyranny in his province of 
Italy, Africa, and Spain, gave Constantine an ex^ 
cuse for the invasion of Italy (Euseb. HE ix. 9. 2, 
VO i. 26 ; Nazarim, Fmegyr. x. 19, 31 j Zos. 
ii* 14 says Maxentius was the ag^essor). He 

1 Seeak, Omeh. d. XfnUrgangs d. mUh Wdt, i. 485 n., gives 

280 as the' but bia reference, 0X£t i.® p. 802, seems in* 
aoctirAlie. - 

2 Hereafter cited V0* ® Hereafter cited ^8 ' 
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crossed the i\l[3S (Sept. 612) either by Mfc Cenis or 
bjr Mt. G6nbvre (see ilio eontcuipoiaiy [a.d. 833] 
Itin^ Anon. BurdigahnsCi ed. Geyei in OSEL xxxix. 
5), captuied Susa and Verona (Oct.), and within 
58 days of deolaimg war defeated the sluggish 
Maxenfcius at Saxa Bubra, about 9 miles N.W. of 
Home. Tile drowning of Maxenfcius in attempting 
to escape over the Milviau Biidgo (Ponfce Molle) 
comjjleted Ins triiunph, 2Sfch Ocfc. 312 (Anon. Vales. 
4, 12 ; Laot. ME 44 ; Buseb. HE ix. 9 ,* there is a 
full account in Soeck, op. cit. i. 109-137). 

Constantine's victory was followed, early in 313, 
by a confeiencG at Milan with Liciiiian, and by 
the mairiage of Liomian to his sister Constantxa. 
The defeat of Daza by Licinian near Adxianople 
(30fch Apr. 313) and his death in August at Taisus 
left Constantine and Licinian m sole possession 
—the ex-emperor Diocletian dying probably that 
same summer (Beeck, op. cit. i. 459 f,, following as 
Ms source Idatius, Oonsulares Fastis dates 3rd Idee. 
316) at Salona.^ But the concoid of tlio two was 
hollow. The first civil wai between them was 
ended by the triumphs of Constantine at Cibalis 
(Vinkovoi in Hungary), 8th Oct. 314, and Maidia 
in Thrace (Anon. Vales. 5; Zos. ii. 18-20), after 
which a truce was patched up, Constantino leav- 
ing Licinian in possession of Thrace, Asia Minor, 
Syria, and Egypt. Constantine now devoted him- 
self to internal lefoims, from which he was called 
away by the war with the Goths and Sarmatians 
in Illyrioum and Dacia (322) and the final struggle 
with Licinian. The vicfcoiies, in spite of Licinian's 
superioi forces, of Adrianoplo (3rd July 823) and 
Chryaopolis^ (Scutari, 8th Sept. 323) were followed 
by the humiliation and enfoicod death of Licinian 
in 324 (Soc. iTi? i. 4 j Euseb. VG ii. 18 ; Zos. ii. 
28 j Butiop. Br&v. x. 6) and the re-union of the 
Empii'© under one liead. 

The foundation by Constantine of a new capital 
(4tli Kov. 32(5 [Anon, da Antiq. Constant, i. 3, in 
A, Banduii, lonmrhim Qyientale, Pane, 1711]; 
SCO Burckliardt, Vie Zeit^ etc. 415 j butde Bioglie, 
Vtglise^ etc. i. 440 f., dates in 328) at By^aantium is 
one of the gieat events of history. In really it 
continued Diocletian’s policy of ruling from Nico- 
media. It was dedicated on 11th May 830 (Gibbon, 
ed, Bury, ii. 157 n.), under the title of Hew Home. 
The removal of the seat of government was com- 
pleted by an entire re-organization of the Empire, 
tlie new absolute monarchy of Diocletian wliioh 
had taken the place of the old pi'incipate being 
consolidated and systematized (see Seeck, op. 
cU. ii), Constantine’s last years, though yeais 
of peace, weie unfortunate. Ills character de- 
generated (Eutrop. Brev. x. 7), his expensive 
building operations drained the Empire of its re- 
sources (Zos. ii. 32, 35, 38 ; Seliillor, Bd 7 n. Kaiser-’ 
mt, il. 230), his habits became effeminate, and 
his jealousy of a rival made his family life misor- 
ablo. His eldest son Crispus, the offspring of an 
early irregular maniage with Minervina, had 
shown great ability in forcing the straits of Helles- 
ponb against the superior fleet of Licinian (323), 
yet he was executed (July 326) at his father’s com- 
mand (Amm. Haa’cell. xiv. 11), though the reason 
for this act is obscure. This was followed, possibly 
a year or two later, by the execution of his ^vim i 
Eausta on the charge of adultery.^ In 831 Con- 
stantine was forced to attack HioBarmaiiaus, who 
had pnoamped near the Danube* victory— 
for his supposed defeat is a ctuious error of Gibbon 
(ii .217)— wajs ,tho lost of his sueceBses. He died 
npetr Sioomedia on WMtsunday, 22nd May 387, 
though he nominally reigned for four montlis 
, (Until 9th Sejpt.) after hk deaths > 


In spite of the claims of Home, he uas bmied 
at Constantinople in the gieat cluiich of the 
Trinity (later called * Holy Apostles’), wliich 
he had completed foi the purpose the meviou.s 
Easter. At Borne the heathen senate enrolled him 
among the gods (V. Schultze, Uniergana d, gr.- 
rom. llcidentimis, 1887-92, i. 60), though the medal 
struck to commemorate this Avas made pf a Cliris- 
tian tyjie (King, Qhrist%an Numismatics, 1878, ]). 
53), In 1204, his tojiib was desfcioyed by tlie Latin 
ciusadeis on their captuie of Coiiblantinoide. 

Clonstanlme’s life, like Uiafc of Chailes the Groat, has hccoine 
legendary, and was one of the favourite romances of the 
niedueval Church On these see the critical etudips of liJ 
Ilfivdenieich, esp ‘Constantin der Grosso m den Sagen des 
Mittelalters ' in Ztschr. /. Gebchiehtbwmenachaft, ix. [1S931 
0. Iff. 

II. Extent of the Church at the time of Con- 
■ stantme’s * conversion.’ — At the outset of an in- 

O into the gieat change brought about by 
;antine, it is of impoitance to iinder&taud 
the extent and influence of the Church and its 
atti action for any statesman. 

(rt) Numbers. — JMatoiials for forming an esti- 
mate of the strength of Chnstianity under Dio- 
cletian wili be found m TIainack’s elaborate 
survey {Expansion of Christianity, Eng. tr. ii. 
[1901 j 240-456). From a careful study it would ap- 
pear that in the East the Clixistians, except m 
a few towns, were still only a small minority, 
at the most — one-nintii or so of the whole (11, 
Bichter, West^^om. Reich [1805], p. 85)— and in the 
West they would be considerably less. Unfortu- 
nately we do not know the popiuation of the Em- 
pire. The liguie of Gibbon (i. 42), 120 millions, is 
absurdly large ; J. Belooh {Bevolherung d. gr.-rom. 
JFeli, 1886) gives it under Augustus at 64 mil- 
lions, but this seems too smell, If we take it at 
60 millions under Heio, the great famines, etc., in 
the middle of the 3rd cent, would have reduced it 
to slightly less under Constantiue. At the out- 
side, tlierefoie, the Cliristians would scarcely 
number five millions (Gibbon’s proportion, ”2*6 
[xi. 65], thus comes to the same result), or less 
i than the Jews, Avho numbeied over six millions, 
of whom one million were in Egypt. In Borne 
I in 250 we calculate from Eusebius, HE vi. 43. 
i 11, that the Christians numbered between 40,000 
and 60,000 in a city of nearly a milhon, i.e. 
though this pioportion would bo higher in the 
i time of Constantine. In the counuy districts 
the Cliristians were far less numerous than in the 
towns. 

(5) Influence. — ^But what the Christians lacked 
in numbexs they more than made up by their 
organization, unity, wealth, and driving power. 
In these matters only the Jews could eq^ual them, 
but Judaism was Ixindeied by its Law from ever 
becoming an international religion. The CJiris- 
tians, shut oflf from the pleasures of the world, 
had grown immensely rich, while their morality, 
sobriety, and enthusiasm would attract any states- 
man who looked deeper than popular rumour. 
For any statesman anxious to infuse new life into 
a dying world Christiam^ had no lival except, 
possibly, Mithraism, for Keo-Platonism, etc;, had 
no value for th^ vulgar ; nor must we overlook tho 
value to the statesman of the Christian doctrine 
of immortality (Burekhardt, op. cit. p. 140). 

III. Personal relation to Christianity*— The 
personal relation of Constantine to Christianity 
is a subject of much imj)orl>ance, as upon its 
deoisipn many questions, both theologioal 'and 
ecclesiastical, depend. As to the ' date of his 
* conversion’ the earliest authorities are hontra- 
diofcory, Lao tana InstU. Bin. vai4’27^ a ^vork 
finished before 511, woidd he conclusive, but the 
passage has been shown by its editor, Brandt 
lOSEL xix, 668), to he . an interpolation, BqnaBy 
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conclusive would be sentences in the letter of 
Constantine to the bishops at Arles in 314 or 316 
(Optatus Milev. Mo?i, Vet, [CWL xxvi, 208]), but 
these piobably reflect merely the opinions of 
Iloshis IV, (6)), Zos. ii. 29 (of, Soz, 

II?j i. 3) dateb tlie convoision after the execution 
of Crispus, to the lemorse for which he attiibutes 
it. Fur our part wo first detect a warniei note as 
to Chiistianity about 314, in Constan tineas letter 
to Chrestus (Euseb. Uhl x. 6). As legaids his 
whole relation to Chiistianity, the data are in- 
volved and have been variously interpreted, while 
the difficulty has been increased by the delay of 
Jiis bai>bism until liis death. TJio wliole piolflem 
has been rendered additionally obscure by the 
complex impel feet character of Constantine him- 
self — calculating, shrewd, superstitious, often 
cruel, cynical— whose one ^‘eat instance of con- 
summate foresight alone entities him to bo called 
'Great/ Briegor (Ztschr, f, ICirckengesch. iv. 
[1881] 163 ff.) and Gibbon make it altogether a 
question of politics j but, as Bury has pointed out 
(Gibbon, ii. 666), this is to ascribe to Constantine 
a freedom from superstition which, though natural 
in an English deist of the 18th cent., was alto- 
gether unknown in the 4th. Schiller {op. cit. ii. 
213) believes that his ideal was a syncretistio 
fusion of the best elements of Christianity and 
paganism. But Constantme^s poweis of obseiva- 
tion must have shown him the impossibility of 
any such syncietism j the refusal of precisely such j 
syncretism lay at the root of the whole pcrsocu- 1 
tion of Diocletian, As a summary of the follow- 
ing survey we incline to think that Constantine at | 
first leaned to toleration for political reasons, as ; 
a system of balance or equal opportunity for ’ 
heathenism and Chiistianity j and that the suc- 
cess of his arms and the identification of his van- 
quished foes with heathenism (cf. Constantine’s 
Vratio ad ^anct. OoeUmj 23-26, of which this is 
the concluding thought) led to a policy of self- 
interest passing into an intellectual, possibly even 
a moral, eonviotion ; wiLli^ the consequent effort, 
but without unstatesinanlike haste, to supplant 
heathenism by Christianity, and m certain diiee- 
tions (see infra^ V. i.) to albei the laws accoid- 
ingly. The relapse of his last years was lather 
moral degeneration than any reaction (Burck- 
hardt) towards paganism, while at its best his 
religion was probably a ‘ strange jumble ’ (Niebuhr, 
Bom. Eng. tr. [1828 ff.] v. 449) of creed and 

superstition. 

(a) In early life . — ^That Constantine’s mother 
Helena was a Christian before her divorce has 
been asserted (Theodoret, HE i. 17) j hut Eusebius 
(FG iii. 47} ascribes her conversion to her son. 
While there is no reason to identify^ his father 
Cons ban this’ leaning towards Monotheism (Euseb. 
VO L 17, ix. 40) with a belief in Chiistianity, it 
is of importance to note his tolerant disposition. 
During the great persecution of Diocletian it was 
only in Constantins’ provinces of Gaul and Bxitain 
tliat there was any safety for Christians (Optat, 
Milev. i. 22),^ though even Oonstantius thought it 
well to conform to the edict of Diocletian to 
the extent of destroying the churches (Lact. MB 
15, against Euseb. ME rni. 13. 13). Hero and 
there also there were one or two martyis— not 
necessarily, of course, by Gonstantius’ orders,® To 
the tolerant praoiioa and disposition of Iiis father | 
we must add the influence of Nicomedia, at the ^ 
palace of which Constantine w^ brought up. The 

X Sp^n, wheye perseoutlona atoundod, was' nob, as ti often 
BUbed, inhis governmonb, tub wftg'undbr the pi DftbiJvn, 
jttn officer of Maximian. ' , ' ' 

spQf the martins in Britain— 8t. Alhan (vtiv doahfcful), 
Aaron, and Julius (more doubtful still) — see Bedo, ’-SPS^r od, 
Plummer* X7~20 \ Haddan.StubbSj'tJouncflff^ Oxford, 

' t e t lltt/tnaok, Mxjaaimon, ii. 410, n. 4. , ^ 


power of the Cliiistians, whose great basilica 
towered up against the palace, the fact that, in 
the court itself, Piisca the wife and Valeiia the 
daiightei of Diocletian, the influential eunuchs 
Doiotlieus and Gorgonius, and Lucian the cliam- 
heilain, were Chnstians (Lact. MB 15), the le- 
; siatance of the Christians to Diocletian’s edicts, 

: and the chaos produced by attempts to carry 
out the edicts— all must have impiessed him with 
the folly and impossibility of a policy of persecu- 
tion (cf. Constantine’s Orat. ad Sand. Uoet. 25). 
Yet, while in Gaul, his personal cult appears 
to have been that of Apollo or blie sun-god 
(Eumen, Banegyr. vii. 21), and evon late in his 
reign he was still mulei its influence, so that, 
e.g.y his statue at Constantinople was a muti- 
lated sun-god from Athens (cf, infra, V, ii. (o) 

' Sunday ’)^ 

[h) In his struggle %oitlh Maxeniius , — Humours 
of the persecution in the East under Galerius and 
Maximin Daza would confirm Constantine in his 
conception of its folly and in his policy of tolera- 
tion (Lact, MB 24, 9). He was therefore a willing 
party in signing, with Licinian, Galerius’ edict of 
toleration (30bh Apr. 311). In his struggle with 
Maxentius, the plea of Constantine’s invasion was 
the deliverance of Home fiom his tyranny and 
vices (Euseb. HE ix. 9. 2, VG i. 33; Banegyr. 
ix, 4; Julian, Gccj., ed. Hextlein, pp. 405, 422), 
and the Christians as such Avere tolerably treated 
(Optat. Milev. i. 18). As regards the famous vision 
at the Hiivian Bridge opinion Avill always be 
divided. In our earliest authority (Lact. JIfP 44, 
written in 314, probably by the tutor of Crispus), 
Constantine Avas Avarned in a dream on the night 
before the battle to draw the monogram of Christ 
upon the shields of his .soldiers. 

For tho form of the monogram and lahavum, sgg Smith- 
Oheetham, DQA 1. 494. We may note that the lahamm 
(denvation unknown), , or standard with this monogram, ap- 
pears on Oiteco-Baotnan coins of the 2nd and lab cent, 
and also on Tarantino coins of the 8i’d cent, u.o, (of Soc, ME 
V. 17, and Soji, HE vii. 15, for symbols of the cross as a sign of 
miroortality on temples of lais ; see also Sohiller, op. cU. il. 
205 n. ; Madden, Mum, Chron , 1877, p. 17 ff.). According bo E. 
ilapp {Das Laha} um utid d So7ine)i6uUu3t Bonn, 1865), there 
19 no well-attested use of the labarum os a Ohriafclan eymbol 
before 823 (see below, p. 78h, top). 


The familiar story is not found in Euseb. HE 
ix, 9, Avhich is silent on the subject, but occurs in 
the later VG i. 28 (of. also ib, li. 65 ; Soz. EE i. 4), 
where Eusebius states that Constantine told it him 
' long afterwards and confirmed it Avith an oath,’ 
but gives no date. The value of this personal state- 
ment is discounted by the silence of Constantine 
ill his Orat ^ad Sa^ict. Coet, Avhere surely of all 
places he Avould have dilated upon it. Oaths 
Avith Constantino Avere also very common. Allow- 
ing for exaggerations in the intervening years, we 
may take it that something e:^ternal hajjpened, 
Xiossibly a solar halo, which not unfrequently as- 
sumes the form of a cross, ^ and that this was 
interpioted by Constantino as an augury of Divine 
intervention. There is proof of tire dream in 
the inscription by the Senate on the arch of ^Con- 
stantine, dedicated in 815. .The 'inatmetudivini- 
tatis’ {GIL vi, 1189) there alleged as the cause 
of victory (of. Constantine, Orat. ad Sand. Cod. 
26) has been shown to be original and no later 
addition (cf, Laneiani, Pagan and Christian Bonier 
1892, p. 201; Garrucci, in King, op. cit. p* 20). 
Additional proof is found also in the pagan 
Banegyr. ix. (Avritten in 313) eh. 4 'to divina 
priBcepfca/ ch. 11 ' tu divino monitua , instinctu/ 
Whether this 'coelestOi signiipi/ 'as Labtautius, 


1 Thla explanation was ffifsfe kivan ty Fabtidua (Bid. ^rcep. 
vi. 8-29. $Unley (MsUm Ohifrdi, p. 181) refers to llie Aurora ‘ 
BoreallB of X848 and its ovjrfoiia poptiliu* kterpratatjous } of, 
(wrltton in 321), oh, 14, of the hogfca in ^he 
sky 'the talk of all Gaul.* ^ 
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loG, cit., calls ifc> 'vvas a miracle^ brings iu con- 
sideraiions beTonfl our scope. ^ 

We are told (Euseb. lIJii ix. 9. 10, 11, VQi. 40) 
that, after the victoiy ot the Milvxan Bridge, 
Conatantiuc erected at Koine a statue of himself, 
with the spear lie uHiially caiiieil m his right 
hand sliapcd like a cross. As evidence the Vu is 
almost valueless, and Brieger thou^it that the 
passage in JIE was an inteipolation. Bui Eusebius 
mentioned this statue in a speech at Tyre in Sli 
{HE X. 4. 16), and this seems to decide its existence 
and the general belief in the East in 314 as^ to 
Constantine’s position, though the popular Christian 
rnmom* might not be a coireot interpretation of 
the artist’s work.® The spear-cioss ivas probably 
designedly ambiguous. A more iniuorbant evidenco 
of Constantine’s favour for the Chiistians is his 
handing over to the Horn an bishop (before Oct. 
313} see iiifm, p. 79*^) of the ‘doimis Faustm,' a 
palace possibly of his wife, formeily belonging to 
the Lateran family ((.riegoiovius, Anm in Middle 
Ages [Eng. tr. 169411*.], i. 88), which became the 
residence of the Bishops of Borne {Lib, Pont if,, ed. 
Bachosne, i. 191). The erection of the churches 
commonly attributed to him (Lateran, St. Peter’s) 
is probably a little later, if we may judge from the 
fact that they were built with pagan spoils (Greg. 
op, cit, i. 92), though the small St, h’aurs {fmri U 
mxin)i the foundation of which was wrongly 
attributed to Constantine, would come under the 
head of the oratories lestored after the edict of 
Milan (Duchesne, op, cit, i, 178, 196; Lanciani, 
op, eit, p. 160 fh ; Greg, op, cit, i. 100). On the 
whole the evidence of Constantine’s churches in 
Borne (the list of wliich in the Lih, Pont if , is very 
exaggeiated) is inconclusive as to the date of his 
conversion. 

(c) Pelioeen SX^ and After the victory of 
the Milvian Bridge, Constantine and Licinian 
promulgated at Milan, in the spring of 313, a 
second edict of toleiation— ‘fiee liberty to choose 
that form of woiship which tJiey consider most 
suitable’ — and restoration of forfeited churohos 
and property, 

For fchiff edktt eee Eiiseib. IIB x, 6, and for its original 
Ijfttin term, baci. -ilfP 18. Note the non'rommittal rell^oiis 
rQfermces->-*(Suidquid osfe divinitafcis in seda o&elestS.^ 
edict waa second to that of Galerius, to which tho ‘hard 
conditions* (atpeVet?) of 5 4 aofoia. Mason {Persecution of 
PtoaUtian, 1876, p. baa exploded the older idea (still 

held In i. 038) that Oonstautlno issued a Becoiid edict of 
toleration at Milan, heforo the Miivian Bridge, end that this 
was the third. 


But, until 323, Constantine kept a balance 
between Christianity and heathenism, though 
inoHniug more and more to the foiiner (see infra, 
lY. (fl)), About 317, he selected the Christian 
Lacfcan tins to bo the tutor of his son Crispiis (b. 
306 [t] f Jerome, de Fwv III 80). From 316 onwards, 
pagan embloma (Mars, * Genius Fop. Bom./ Sol) 
disappeared from hia coins, and indiiferent legends 
(* Beata tranquillitas/ etc. ) took their place. This 
period of neutrality was ended by his confiiot with 
Licinian, In 319, Lioiniau had begun to oppress 
the Christiana, egmcially in hia army (Workman, 
Persemtioi^ in Early uhurch, 1906, p. 187 n.)> 
though without much bloodslied (Euseb. BE x. S ; 
VO i. 49-66, ii. 1, 2 ; So^opien, IlM 7 ? for a clear 
examination see F* GOrres, Ok LMn, Ohristm^ 
mrfolgn^igt Leiprig, 1876, esp. p. 29 C To tins 
persecution belong the /Forty Martyrs of Bebasto 
[see 0. V. Gobhardt, Acta Mart, Bdccta, 1902, 


t 4. IL Newman (Essmt on Meclen, Uiram, 1848, p. loai)?.) 
and de Broglie (op, dt i 2l0it)^vo the hestdefenc© of this 

‘ ho of interest to nolo that th&' signs would prohahly 

ho iu BAtln— *in hoa Signo vlnoe? ‘—and not 
vfjca^W Oonstahtl^^ spok® batln. The annaUats are divided 

(MB vil. 18) of a statue of .^fifeculapius 



pp. 166-181]). This foolish move gave Constantine 
tlie oppoitunity of appealing as the advocate of 
the Chiistians (323), who were leally far raoio 
nnmcimis in luciniau’s doinaiiiH tlian in the West. 
The struggle thus be(}ame a c-iubadc, and the 
labaruni was staniiicd on most (joins (Euhcb. JIE 
X. 9, VO 11 . 6-12; Helullei, op. cit. ii. 211 ; Madden, 
Nnni. Ohron., 1877, P. 5311’,). 

(f/) From. to Jus death.— Aiiox his conflict 
with Licinian, Constantine, according to Eusebius, 
put his hand seriously to the woik, forbidding 
paj^^an sacrdicos in general (see infra, p. and 
bmlding churches (FG’ ii. 44-46). But, on the 
whole, his attitude to paganism was cautious, 
though his aversion to the old faith would bo 
increased by his unfuitunate leceptiou in heathen 
Koine in 326, whicli led to his abandoning it for 
Constantinople. After bins lie seems to have 
increased the piivilegcs of the clergy (Boz. HE 
i, 8, 9), and he rewarded towns that turned temples 
into churches (Boo. HE i. 18 ; Soz. EE ii. 6), in 
several cases because of immoial rites (cf. Euseb. 
Laud. Constant. 8). Many temples weie also 
despoiled for the founding of Constantinople, and 
by his expiessed wish tlie new city was free fiom 
organixed heathenism (Buseb. FGxii. 48). At the 
same time the existing temples of Byzantium— 
Cybelo, Castor and Pollux, etc.— were not de- 
stroyed, and the city itself was dedicated to Tyche 
(Fortuna), thougli without temple services (Eos. ii. 
21 ; Sohnltzo, op. cit. ii. 281 ; for this Tyche, Bury 
refers to a study of J. Steygowski, ' Die Tyche v, 
Konstant.’ in Anahcta Graecimsia, Graz, 1893), 
By this time Constantine’s ^conversion,’ hitherto 
chiefly political, had become an intellectual belief 
in Cluiatianity as an historical religion capabl(5 of 
proof (see Coimtan tine’s remarkable sermon, Orat, 
ad Sanct. f7oei., esp clis. 4, 11, 18, 19, wheie the 
Sibyl and Virgil’s 4tli Eclogue aie appealed to). 
Tim rotuin or Jus aged mother Plelona from her 
pilgrimage to Palestine (iindei taken in 328, possibly 
because of her son’s execution ot Crispus), witu 
two nails fxom the Cross, one of which he turned 
into the bit of his war-horse,^ led to his foundation 
at Jerusalem of the Church of the Holy Sepulohra 
on the site of a temple of Venus (Soc. HE i. 17 ; 
Euseb. VO hi. 30), and he also prepaxed a fonn 
of common daily prayer for iho army (Buseb. VO 
iv, 20). 

Though not even a catechumen, Constantine 
delighted in preaching sermons, in Latin, to the 
applauding ciowds ; oiio of these has been preserved 
to ns by Eusebius ( VO iv. 29). But at the same 
time lus alienation from Catholicism towards 
Arianism was incre?ising (see infra, p, 80), helped 
probably by the death of his mother Helena (c, 380 
[Euseb. VO iii. 47] ; buried at Constantinopio [Boe, 
EE i. 17J), The fact that he did not take any steps 
either to become a eatechunion or to be baptized 
until ho Mt near to death, mny be explained as 
due either to political balancing, or to lack of 
decision, or, more probably, to the belief that 
baptism, like b]io heathen lustrations, ensured the 
remission of sins, and to the growing dread of 
post-baptismal sin. He 'was finally baptized by 
the Allan bishop Eusebius of Hicomedia (Buseb. 
VC iv, 62-63} Jeiome, Ghron., ann. 2363 [in PL 
xxvH. 080]). In tho Greek Church he has practio- 
ally been canonized by the title Tc^a^rdo^roXos, < Equal 
to the Apostles/ 

Into the large question of the advantage or other* ■ 
Wise to tho Ghnrch of Constantine’s adoption of 


r SOQ. EE U IT ; Soz. EE it. 1 ; too oh?vi*A(iteitktio fctx an 
invention. But the refit of tho ohnptor— mvonUon ot tho 
Cross*— mufft he disci edited ovxinar 
fSnSflb. VO iil. ^0. Se, and of the J 




Hn oSEXi xzxix.A stoKy ifi ftrst foimdln OyrU ct jffiruMkm 

g). ad cwisft. $, ths geimtneness ot whiohls, however, 
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Christianity as the State religion, wo cannot enter. 
The familiar linerf of Dante {Inferno ^ xix 115), 

* Ah I Oonatantino 1 to how much ill save birth, 

Not thy convoision, but those iich domains 
That the fiist wealthy Pope re reived of thee,’ 
have leally a widei Hignihcaiice tlian the falwe 
donation; and the judgment of Mill {Essaij on 
Liberty, cli, 2) descives to lie pondered ^ It is a 
bitter thought how dilfeient trie Christianity of 
the woild might have been, had it been ado^ited 
as the religion of the Empire under the auspices of 
Marcus Aurelius, instead of those of Coribianiine 1 ' 
For a contrary judgment cf. Newman, Arians, 
1871, p. 248. 

IV. Constantine and the Church. — (r<) Ilelations 
of Church and State . — Nothing was further fiom 
the intention of Constantine than to abandon to 
the Church any portion of his Imperial prerogative, 
and this determination would be incieased by the 
sycophancy of the Court clergy. Into his adoption 
of the new religion lie carried all the old Bonian 
ideas, for Ins ‘ conversion ’ was not a revolution in 
the political genius of tlie Empiie. Whatcvei 
crudity there may have been about his religious 
opinions, his views as an official were clear. To 
the Eoman governoi religion was a department of 
the civil service. The consequences of this aie 
apparent in the after history of the Church. The 
Emperor, it is true, could not be the Pontifex 
Maximus of the new religion— this title, retained 
by Constantine, was dropped by Giatian (Zos, iv. 
38), and in time lapsed to the Bishop of Borne — 
but the new autociacy founded by Diocletian and 
himself (on this see Gibbon, oh, xvii,, with Buiy’s 
appendix) made this of less moment than for the 
early Caesars. For that matter, the official title of 
the new monarchy w^as the higher ‘deus’ (Schiller, 
(m. eit. ii. 33, 34). In consequence, in the Eastern 
Church the Emperor was always the supieme Jiead, 
as his modern representative, the O^ar, is to-day ; 
but in the West the abandonment by (lonstantine 
of Borne for his new capital gave the bishops of 
Borne their great opportunity. 

Thus Constantine and his sucoessois, while giving 
the Church Councils full libeity of discussion, in- 
sisted that their own consent was necessary to con- 
fer validity on the canons j and they regulated the 
business by Impeiial commissioners, often laymen. 
So, at the Council of Arles, Constantine deimted 
Bishop Marinus to preside (Euseb. BE x. 6. 19'; 
Mansi, ii. 469) ; at the Council of Nice, Bishop 
Hosius of Coidova (on this complicated question 
sec BOB i. 168, and, for the Bom. Cath. view, 
Hefele, Comieils, Eng. tr. 1871 , 1 37ifi); while at 
the Council of Tyre^ (335) he sent the consular 
Dionysius as commissioner (Euseb. VOAv. 42 ; BZ 
viii. 562). The doctrine asserted hy Constantine 
was never wholly lost even in the Boman Catholic 
Church, and was of great inlltionce as late as the 
Council of Constance (cf. also Articles of the 
Anglican Church, no. 21). 

(o) Constantine and heresy. — To the Bonian 
magistrate religious recusancy was tantamoiint to 
political disaffection, Constantino and his sue- 
eesBors were therefore driven, almost before the 
ink on tile decree of toleration was dry, to deal 
wirii heresies and schisms within the Church itself. 
To allow the Church to be lOnt into diverse parties 
would be ip destroy the very solidarity and uni- 
versality (< catholic^) which had marked it out to 
the politioiau from all other' religions as destined 
to become supreme. ' Senetf the anxiety of Com 
stantine to secure the peace of the legitimate 
Catholic Church’ (Euseb. BM x.;5; 20). 

(i.) Constantme*s first intervention was in regard 
toltiie Donatists [y.v , ), ’ ' ' - , 

For Oonefcantine and 6he we have Optatiw Milav. 

Pmatist, (wiitfeen about 575)5, t but Optofcus 

complete nor altogether ■ trustworthy. , W® 


possess ft vahmblo collection of anonj moua documents, Decern 
Monumenta Vet. ad Donatist ?ii8t. pertmentia, usually hound 
up with Optatus (beat ed of both hy 0 Ziwsa m CSEL xxvi. 
[181)3] , also by Uupin [1702] and Migne, PL vni 674 ff.). Oerfcain 
letteia of Augustine (Bpp, 88, 43) add to our knowledge. For & 
ciitical examination eeoO, Seeck, *Quellen u XJikunden uber 
die Anfange des X)onati&mn& ' m Ztsc7ir. f. Kirchenf/eseh \ [1889] 
506-668, and L. Duchesne, Le Dossie) du donatt'sm^, Paris, 1889. 

In answer to the appeal of tho Donatists (15th 
Apr. 313) forwarded by Aiuilinus, pioconaul of 
Africa, Constantine summoned Cmcilian, bishop of 
Carthage, and the ten accusing bishops to appear 
at Borne before a synod over which he instructed 
Pope Miltiades to pre-side (Eu&eb. BE x. 6. 18 ; 
August. Ep. 88, c. Cresco?}, lii, 85). At the same 
time, prompted by Hosms, bishop of Coidova, he 
gave Coecilian certain marks of his esteem (Euseb. 
BE X. 6). The synod met (2-4 Oct. 313) in 'the 
casa of Fausta on the Lateian,’ and the decision 
was given against the Donatists (Optat. op. cit. i. 
23-24 3 Aug. contra Ep. Barmen, i. 10 ; Ep. 43, 6 
[14]} On tlie furfciier ap^al of the Donatists, 
OeecUian was detained at Brescia hb. i. 26), and 
two bishops were dispatched hy (-Jonstantine to 
Africa to make inquiries ' ubi esset Catholica.’ As 
they reported in favoui of Cseoilian, the Donatists 
pressed the appeal, and Constantine ordered the 
case to be le-tiied at Arles (Euseb. BE x. 6. 21 j 
Optat. op. c%t. i. 26; Dccem Mon. Vet. hi. iv, v.).^ 
About the same time (Feb. 15, 316) a commission 
was appointed by Constantine to inquire into the 
guilt of bp Felix of Autunini.® Of the decisions 
of Arles we have only flagmen tary evidence (F, 
Maassen, Quellen des canon, Uechts, Graz, 1870, 
p, 188ff,)j its date, 1st Aug. 314 or 316, is 
unceitain, though probably the latter.® As the 
Donatists weie still not satisfied, Constantine 
licard their appeal at MOan (10th Nov. 316 ; 
Augustine, e, Orescon. hi. 16, 67, 82, iv. 9, ad 
Bon. 19, 33, 56), and confirmed the decisions of the 
Councils (August. Brev. coll. Garth, d. lii. c. 12 ff., 
contra Ep, Barm. i. 11 ; cf, BL viii. 750). Con- 
stantine thereupon issued edicts confiscating the 
churches of the Donatists (August. Ep, 105, 2, 9 j 
88, 3), though within a few years (5th May 321) he 
adopted a policy of toleration or indifiierence 
(Optatus, Dec, Mo7t Vet. vni., Brev, iii. 40, 42 ; of, 
Aug. ad Bon, 56, Ep. 141, 9), 

(u. ) As regards other heretics, Eusebius ( VG iii. 
63-65) tolls us of his zeal against ' Novatians, 
Vaientinians, Marcionites, Paulians^ (i.e, followers 
of Paul of Samosata), those ‘who are called 
Caiaphrygians ’ (i.e. Montanists) and the confisca- 
tion of their meeting-places to ‘the Catholic 
Church/ Thus, as Eusebius puts it, ‘the savage 
beasts were driven to flight.* Constantine’s refusal 
to ‘ heretics * of the privileges m'anted to the Church 
became part of the law of the Empire {Cod, Th, 
xvi. 5. 1 } God, Just i. 5. 1 ; in 326). 

(iii.) To the greater Arian difficulty which 
distracted the Eastern Church [see art. Arianism, 
voL i. p. 777] the attention of Constantine seems 
to have been drawn about the year 819. ' As a 


the dispute, first sent Bis confidential adviser 
Hosius, bishop of Cordova, to Bishop Alexander of 
I Alexandria and tho presbyter Arius, with a char- 
! acteristic letter begging them to lay aside ^thia 
insignificant subject of controversy ’ and co-operate 
1 II no. V. is genuine, It was eitker dictated by Hosius or 
shows interpolfttiona. It does not seem to tho present writer ‘ 
that it can be salely used with reference fcq Obnstantine'a 
chameter and Ohnsbiaaity at this period, u ' ' 

^ This is tlie cpiveot ibrm, not Jhtunyi. rhr the text of this 
[ trial see X>eO. Vet fin In OSPL ^)cvl, |97,‘ and for Its date 
! Ii, Duchesne, op- oif. 614. ^ , 

j 8 So Seeokjpp. di . ; hub Baohesne, tp. dt p. 640, argues for 
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wifcli him in restoring unity (Euseh. VO iu 64- 
72). ^ As this failed, Constantine, on the advice of 
Hosius{Sulpic. Sevenis, Chron, ii. 40, 5 ed. Hahn in 
CSEL 1 .), summoned a Council which met at 
Nicssa {19th June-25th Aug, 325). The ^ecii» 
menical’ (o^aou^^pt;, i,e, * of the Empire,’ cf. Lk2^ and 
OILi passim) character of the Council— about 10 
bishops from the West, and 308 from the Bast 
(Athanasius, ad Afros, 2 ; ef. Soc. HE r, 9)— and 
its importance alike inarlc the beginning of a new 
era for Christianity. Its controversies do not 
concern usj but for our piesent pin pose it should 
be noted that the inEuence of Constantine for peace 
was considerable (Theod. HE i. 11), that the 
Council was summoned in Ins name (Euaeb. VC iii, 
6), that Constantine presided at the opening {ib 
iii. 10 if.) and addressed it at its close (f&. iu. 21), 
and that ho communicated its decision to the 
Church of Alexandria (Soc. HE i. 0). But in 328 
there was a change of poliw. Whether owing to 
the iufltxence of his sister (Jonstantia, the widow 
of Lieinian, wlm had herself been iulluencecl by 
Eusebius of Nicomedia, or because Constantine 
was now more in touch with the speculative East 
than in his earlier years, he sought a less stringent 
enforcement of Nicene doctrine. The Arianizmg 
Eusebius of Nicomedia, who had been banished at 
the close of the Counoil, now reappeared and gained 
the Emperor’s ear. The lesult was seen in the 
deposition of Athanasius (cf. voh ii. p. 169, or 
W. Bright in HOJ3 i. 186) by the Council of Tyre 

(335) , hia banishment by Constantine (336) to 
Trbves, the rehabilitation of Arius by Constantine 
(Soc. HE i. 26), and the order that he should he 
received back into fellowship at Constantinoplo 

(336) . The death of Constantine left the Arian 
trouble to his successors, under whom Axianism 
became still more identified with Court circles, 

We may point out that Constantine’s whole 
policy as regards heiesy and unity fastened n])oii 
the Church for sixteen hundred years a policy of 
intolerance. The result was soon seen in the case 
of Prisoillian (see PRiscihLiAHiSM). 

(c) Endoiu-mBnts.’—fShe supposed ^Donation of 
Constantine,’ alhimportonfc historically as this 
falsehood proved, need not detain uS. It carried 
with it the story of Constantino’s leprosy, and 
baptism by Sylvester at Borne, 

|bo story will be found in PXf viii. 507-578. lia date was pro. 
bowy the Sfcli century. In 1229 fcxvo men who ventured to doubt 
its ijenumoness wore hiunt at Strassburg, and as late aa 1538 it 
waa deemed heresy to disputo it (hea, hmiisition in 
A0eSt 1888, IH. 668 n.). Its ov^orfehiow by X,. Valla (£n bonat, 
Oonst, Deoiam. in Brown, Jfasnio, Jterum lUxpetend, [lODoi J. 
182) was ono of the hrsb results of the Ronaissance. 

The benefactions of Constantino were, however, 
considerable. Eor instance, he sent Oeccilian, 
bishop of Carthage, 3000 foU$s (0oXXc?s), or purses, 
U. nearly i:l8,000 (luseb. iTJJ x. 6 j of. VG xv. 28). 
Great, sums were also spent on the building of 
churches (Euseb. EE x. 2, 3, 4), especially at Jeru- 
salem (Holy Sepulchre [Eusab. VO iiu 34-40]), 
Bethlehem {ib, 43), Hicoincdia 60), and Home. 
Of his benefactions to the groat basilicas at Borne 
xvQ possess IX list that seems authentic {FL viii. 
803 fil), though many of the gifts mentioned arc 
' later aooumulations (Duchesne, Zib, Pont i TntroA 
p, Of great importance from another sfcaud- 
potut is his order of fifty copies of tlie BcripUirea 
described and of a portablo size’ (Euseb. 

y. inlinence of Constantine’s estabjishment of 
Christianity upon legislation,— The following ate 
, the most important evidences of the growth, duiing 
the"reign ,or Constantine, of speoiEcally Clxrisfclah 
laws'br of the inExienoe of Obristiah sentiment. 

There was no aboli- 
tion of sl<TO|y 1 this was not a burning iiuestion 
in the Early; But slavey conaomaed to 


games or to the mines must not be biaiuled in the 
face, ’which is fashioned in the likeness of the 
Divine beauty’ {Cod Th, ix. 40 2, March 315; 
PL viii, 119). Ill dividing estates, families of 
slaves must not be separated (Cod, Th* li 26, in 
334 ; PL vih 376). Masteis must not kill or 
wantonly torture their slaves {God, Th, ix. 12, 
chs. 1, 2 iu 319 and 320; Cod, Jnst, ix. 14; PL 
viii. 161). But the woiding of this last law left 
many loopholes of escape, while fugitive slaves 
must not only be given up {Cod, Just, vi. 1. 4, in 
317 ; PL vni. 160), but could be examined by 
torture {Cod, Just. vL I. 4 6, iu 317 and 333) or 
deprived of a foot {ib, vi. I. 3, undated). The 
abolition of crucifixion (Boz. HE i. 8) and the 
breaking of legs (Aur. Victor, Ows, 41) would 
chiefiy apply to slaves. But the illegality of 
Cluistiaiis being held as slaves by Jews {Euseb, 
VG iv. 27 ; Cod, 'Th, xvi. 9. 1, 2, 4, xvi. 8. 6 ; oh 
God, Just, i, 10) xvitnessed rather to the growing 
hatred of the Jews (cf. Cod, Th, xvi. 8, 1 ; Cod, 
Just. i. 9. 3 ; PL viii. 130, in Oct. 315). 

(6) Gladiators . — Gladiatorial shows were pio- 
hibited in 325 {Cod, Th. xv, 12. 1 ; PL viii. 21)3 ; 
Cod, Jnst xi. 44; cf. Euseb. VC[ iv. 25; Boc HE 
i. 18), though the law was ceitainly not enforced 
in Italy. Tliat at Constantinople there were never’ 
any gladiatorial shows may be ascribed to the 
inlluenoe of Christianity, when xve remember Con- 
stxintxne’s bloody slaughters at Trbves in Ins early 
life (Eumen. Paneg, 12). 

(c) AduIUri/i etc.— (1) Concubinage was dis- 
allcnved for married men {Cod, Jnst, v. 26 in 326 ; 
cf. Digest, i. 26, 7). (2) Bape, etc., was to be 
severely punished, the woman, even if not a con- 
senting party, by disinheritance; abettors, if 
slaves, by biiTning, if fieeuien, by banishment 
{Cod, Th. ix. 23. 1 ; PL viii. 195-198, in April 320), 

[d] Children, dchtoi eto.-~(l) Poor parents were 

forbidden to kill tlieir infant cliildien, the care of 
whom was henceforth to be an Imperial charge 
{Cod. Th, xi. 27. 1, 2 ; for Italy first in 316 [FL viii. 
121], then for Africa and other provinces jn 322 
[PL Yiii 236]). The Christian sentiment of this 
law (cf.^|ja<^aut, JnsUt^Vi, 20) is tnoxo obvious 
than its correct political economy. Exposure of 
children was not forbidden until 374 {Cod, Jnst. 
viii. 61. 2, ix. 16, 7). The growing poverty of the 
Empire alone was responsible for Constantine’s 
alioxving the sale of infant cliildron by poor peoplo 
(God, Th, Y. 8. i ; v. 7. i, in 329 and 331 ; of. Cfod, 
Jtist, iv. 43)— a practice foibidden in 294 by Dio- 
cletian {Ood, Just, l,G,), (2) lUegitimato children 
were legitimized by after-wedlock in the case of 
free-born women {Uod, Jmt, v, 27. 1, 5, in 330; 
of. PL viii. 387-389). (3) Debtors mu.st not be 

scourged, or, except in special cases, imprisoned 
{Cod, Th. xi. 7. 3, in Feb. 320; PL viii. 180). 
prisoners were not to bo confined without air and 
light, or with ’ chains tliat cleave to their bones,’ 
or to be imprisoned befoia trial {Cod* Th, ix, 3. 1, 
2 ; Cod, Jizst, IX. 4. 1, 2, in 320 and 328 ; PL viii. 
199, 290), 

ii. Ozm^y Ajup QizRisTiAjf ^YommT,■--(a) 
The ’Catholic’ clergy were freed from the dis- 
charge of civil duties {Ood, Th, xvL 1, 2, in Nov. 
313, Oct. 310; PZ viii. 102, 180), but in July 320 
the abuse of this led to its restrioUon {PZ viii. 
200), as was also the case in Juno 326 {Ood, Th, 
xvi. 2, 0 ; PL viii, 314). (6) Exception was made 
to the Im Papia Poppma against celibacy in 
favour of tlie clergy, thus allowing thetd’ to In* 
Iierlt {Cod, Th, xvi. % 4h ‘ (c) Pumio works and 
the sitting of the courts were forhlddon on Bufidays, 
<clies solis’ {God, Th* ii. 8, 1 ; Cod, Jnst iii 12, 2* 
in July 821 ; PL viii. 224 ; note the balanced ^ dies 
soils,’ which would suit Mi thraism also). , {d) Manu- 
missions were permitted to be solemnly made hi , 
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churches as well as in temples [Cod. TK xvi. 2. 4, 
iv. 7. 1 ; God. Just, i, 13. 1, 2, in 316 and Ap. 321 ; 
PL viii, 214 f.). As these manumissions were 
made on Sundays, and especially at Easter, Chris- 
tianity became associated in the public mind with 
the release of slaves. 

hi. Pagan worship and rites,— [ a) Prohibi- 
tion of pagan sacrifices in general (Euseb. VG li. 
44, 45, iv. 23, 25). 

That there was such a law may he inferred from Cod, Th. xvi. 
10. 2, * law of our divine Father,’ but it was certainly not earned 
out in the West, where the progress of Ohriatiauity was but 
slow (S. Dill, Roman Society in the Last Century of the W. 
Empire^ 1898, vol. i. oh i ; cf. A. Beugnot, Mist, do la destruc- 
tion du pagamsme [Pans, 1835], i 106 If.). Moreo\er, Oon- 
atanfcine more than once proclaimed hbercy to the pagans to 
enjoy their temples (Euseb VO \\ 66, 60 ; Oonatant. Orat ad 
Sanct. Coet. 11 ; cf Libonms [a. S8i], Orat. pro Templts [ed. 
Poerster], lu. xxx ; aymniachus, Ep. x 4). The question w well 
discussed in do Broglie (op. oit. i. 440~461). Beugnot (op, eit 
1 . 100) takes the prohibition to refer to nocturnal and private 
sacrifices only. 

(b) The re-enactment, Feb. and May 319, of the 
law of Tiberius against divination (God. TIi, ix. 16. 
1, 2 5 PL viii. 165, 162). In Deo. 319 the con- 
sultation of hamispices was allowed when public 
buhdings were struck by lightning (God. Th, xvi. 

10. 1 ; PL viii. 202). 

LiTBRAToaB.~-(a) The estimate we form of Oon- 

atantine depends chiefly upon the value we attach to the 
conflicting authoiities Some of the Ijatm sources may con- 
veniently oe read in Migne, PL viii., ‘Opera Coustnntmi’, but, 
as this IS both incomplete and uncritical, and contains much 
that 18 false, it should bo used with care, especially as regards 
Oonstantme’s correspondence For the Life of Constantine we 
gain moat from the following : The Panegyrists^ inflated Gallic 
orations dehvered on state occasions, but with a valuable 
residuum of fact Two, dehvered in 807 and 813, are of un- 
known authorship, three are probably by Eumenius (297, 310, 
811), and one byNazariua (821); m Migne, PL viii. 681®., or, 
better, A. B^hren’s XU Pansgyrvn Lat. (1874), to which 
edition references have been made by number and chapter. 
Another work of special pleading, though from a difterenfi 
standpoint, is the ae Mortihm Perseeutomm (best ed, by S. 
Brandt, in CSEL xxvii. [1897]). This work, aaoribed in the MS 
to an unknown Ir. OsboUiub, was attributed before the close of 
the 4th cent., e,g, by Jerome m 893 (de Vir. lUust. 80), to h. 
CsBoilius Firmianus Lactanttius. The genuineness of this ascrip- 
tion has been assailed by hie editor, a. Brandt (SWAW oxxv. 
[1892]), and justified by Bury (Gibbon, ii. 631-532). The date is 
probably about 315. Of the works of Eusebius of Orosarea, the 
jHEf published early in 326, is of great value, but the Vita 
Conata7iti7ii(VO)m four books, written between 837 and 340, is a 
pious eulogy (see Socrates, HE i. 1) rather than serious history 
(best ed. of Eusebius by Heinichen [1808-70] ; good Eng. tr, 
by McGiffeiii and Eichardson [New York, 1890p. Of con- 
temporary non-Ohristian writers we may mention Oonstantine’s 
secretary Butropius, BreviaHum ah uroe condita (ed. F. Ruehl, 
1887, or H. Droysen in MQH ii. [1878]). A most valuable source 
IB the anonymous fra^nent first printed by H. Valois, hence 
called Anmiym/us Vatesii (best ed. by Mommsen in Chronica 
Minora, MGU [1892] i. 7-11) As the clerical passages in it 
have been shown by Mommsen (op, cit. pref. p. 6) to be Inter- 
polations from Orosius, it was probably written before the 
establishment of Christianity Tlie valuable contemporary 
pagan history of Braxagoras is known to us only in a brief 
summary of ^’hotius <m 0, Muller, PHG iv. 2 [Paris, 1861]). 

Of later writers we may single out Eunapiua of Sardis (347- 
414). His History (ed. 0. Muller, H), Iv. 7-66) was one of the 
mam sources of the anti-Ohristian Zosimus, whose Ristoiy (ed 

11. Mendelssohn, 1887) Was written towards the dose of the 6th 
cent., and is of great value in spite of its bias. The Oration on 
ConstaMine of Julian the Aposcato (ed. F. 0. Hertlein, 1876-76) 
is alwaj'fl of vdiue for what it concedes. Amroianus Maroellmua 

880) in his great workifea Geslcs (ed. V. Gardthausen, 1874, 
Eng, tr. Ph. Holland, 1609), though a pagan, treats Christianity 
wiwiout bitterness. Another important source is the Chranioon 
PaseheUe (ed. T, Mommsen m MGH i. [1892] 199 ff*). Of the 
Christian historians, Soorates (ME) and Sozomen (HE), who 
both wrote about 440, add little to Eusebius, while the later 
Greek chronioiers may safely be neglected. For Constantine 
, and the Donatiats see supra XV, fr. (1), p. 79, 

The Laws of Constantine, an important Source, must be 
studied in the Codes of Theodosius and Justinian^ especially 
the former. As the Code cf Theodosius is very bulk’ (ed. 

, Godfrey, with valuable commentaries, 6 vola., Leipzig, 1736-46 ; 
also ed. Hdnel, Bonn, 1842), the student may content himself 
with the chronological excerpts in Migne, PL vhi, 92-400. For 
the Code of Justvivmi reference should be made to the ed. of 
P. Krueger (Berlin, 1877) Almost as important as the written 
SQUices 13 the evidence of Constantine’s coins and medals. 
The value of these has been well brought out by Schiller (op, 
cit. infra). For further study reference may be made to the 
well-known works of H. Cohen, Dcsor, hut, des motinaies 
frapp&es sous Venvpvie lomavn (Paris, 1863); J. Eckhel, Doct, 
jy«m. Krt. vol vm (Vienna, 1797) GairnccVs Numismaiiea 
VOL* IV.— 6 


Constaniiniana (Rome, 1856) does not seem to be in the Brit, 
Mua. (1910), but Is partly translated in C. W King, Early 
Christian NumiSinatios ^Lond. 181S). M Madden’s ‘Ohus- 
tian Emblems on the Coins of Constantine the Great * (in the 
Nuinmnatie Chronicle, London, 1877-78) is of great value. 

(6) REOEtlT Constantino has been treated with 

great fullness in all Church Histones and Dictionaries (the art. 
by J. Wordsworth in Smith’s DCB ia of apocial value), and in 
numerous monographs. (Poi a good list of those up to 1800 
see Eichardson’s Introd. in Hchaff, Anfe-Nieene Library, 
* Eusebius,’ pp. 455-466 ) The following works are essential 
for the general hiatoiy : E. Gibbon, ed, J, B. Bury (1898 ; new 
edition, 1910 ff), with valuable notes and appendixes; and 
H. SchiUer, GescJi. d, rom Kaueizeit, 2 vola. (Gotha, 1887). 
Of special monographs mentioned m this study the following 
may ho singled out ; J. Burckhaidt, Die Zcit Constantin's des 
Grofisen (Basel, 1863; 2nd ed., Leipzig, 1880); O. Seeck, Gesoh, 
des Untergangs dcr antiken Welt, 2 vols. (Berlin, 1895-1901), 
V. Schultze, Geseh. d. Untergangs d. gr.-rom. Eeidentums, 

2 vols, (Jena, 1887-92) Of older works, the conservative 
J. V. A. de Bioghe, L'Eghse et Vemvue rotn. au siede, 

3 vols, (Pans, 1856), A. P. Stanley, Eastern Church^ (1876 , 
brilliant portrtut of Constantine), and G. Boissier's La Pin du 
paganisme, 2 vols. (Paris, 1801), should not be oveilooked. 

H. B. WOEKMAN. 

CONSUMPTION (Economic). — Since The 
Wealth of, Nations gave the consumer rather than 
the producer or the merchant the first right to 
consideration, questions relating to consumption 
have always been prominent in Economics, though, 
especially in English books, they have not been 
formed into a separate branch of doctrine. It was 
thought that general questions about desire and 
utility were matter for Ethics, and should have a 
place in the preface, hut not in the body, of Econ- 
omics. This is still a common view, even when it 
is held that ‘ a true theoiy of consumption is the 
keystone of political economy ^ (Keynes, Scorn and 
Method of PoUt, Econ, , Lond. 1891, p. 107 ). And the 
special or moie practical questions of consumption 
are then taken up under the familiar heads of 
production (q.u,), distribution and puhlio 

finance or policy. The place wliioh the general 
doctrine of consumption is now likely to hold is 
due to a better systematizing of the matter of 
Economics — as a science rather than into a series of 
co-ordinate divisions. The theory of value is made 
the centre, and fiom it come two questions, viz. the 
conditions of demand and the conditions of supply. 
The question of demand is that of consumption. 

Its topic is utility, and its cardinal notion the 
Law of Diminishing Utility. An object or seivice 
has utility so far as it satisfies a desiie. When 
bought it is bought for its utility ; when consumed 
it is only the utility that is destroyed > Avhen pro- 
duced it is utility that ia given to it. 

The Law of Diminishing Utility is ; other things 
being equal, there is always a ix>inb beyond which 
the utility of a commodity diminishes for eve:^ 
additional quantity of it that one possesses. It 
might be called the Law of Diminishing Desire. 
Its basis IS the familiar fact that as a desire 
becomes satisfied it becomes exhausted for the 
time being. This is true not merely of appetites, 
but of higher desires whose satisfaction begets 
others, And it is true for indirect consumption 
(when commodities are hsed as means of produc- 
tion) .as well as lor direct consumption (when they 
directly satisfy al'desire). Simple ^though the law 
is, it has (1) an important theoretical use, and ,(2) 
still more important practical applications. 

I. TJhcorctimlly it accounts for the price which 
a buyer is willing to pay— (a) for different quanti- 
ties of the same goodsj and (b) for different' goods, 
and so it accounts (fi) for the prices that have to be 
paid in any market. , J * 

(«) The first case is directly contemplated in the 
law, and is best illustnited iii the puce that one 
is willing to ,pay foi any iicoessary eommodity. 
Neccssimos have* the greatest utility because they 
are necessary, and in the pinch of famine they 
command the highest piices. But beyond a certain 
quantity they are not ncce&sary, and then their 
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utility is limited by the simple desire of consiuiiing 
them. As tins deaixe bccomea satiRiied, the 
pleasure in consuming cUminishes, aiul with it 
the utility of the commodity, till it vanishes alto- 
gether, because the desire is satisfied. 

(5) {Similar consideiations aie apparent when we 
ask what we are -willing to pay foi dxhorent com- 
modiUeb. It depends, of course, on our desires. 
Bui the intei'est of the que.stiou is that these are 
in coinpotitlon, since wc cannot satisfy tlieui all 
even if ivc had the means ; and the special 
economic interest of the question is that oui means 
aiG limited. It is the question how a given mcome 
is spent. And in terms of the geneial law Ave 
have these Uvo answers: (1) every one seeks to 
secure tlie greatest Total Utility fioin his income, 
and (2) he does this by looking to the Marginal 
Utility of hia vaiiouh purchases in order to make 
it equiil in tliem all. The first statement is obvious, 
hut the second needs explaining. By maiginal 
Utility IS meant the utility of any commodity, or 
quantity of it, that a buy ex is just willing to take 
at a certain price. His debate with himself is 
ahvyytt -whether he could do better witli his 
shilling now or in the future ; and, if he buys and 
regrets, it m always because he might have liad a 
greater utility for Ins shilling if he had bought 
something else with it, or if he had kept it. To 
spend well is not to buy the same degree of utility 
W’lth every shilling, for infinite or nece&aaiy utilities 
are usually cheap. The diliorence between the 
price for which one gets them, and the price that 
ono would he willing to pay for them, is called 
the Coiisuinei’a Bui plus. 

These notions of surplus utility, total utility, 
and marginal utility aro most clearly prosonted in 
diagram. For every commodity there can be drawm 
a euiwe rein esen ting all three. The shape of tlm 
eumj IS difiemit for tlifi‘eient commodities and 
fur difierent consumers ; but in accouUiuco -with 
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last portion, and he makes this his marginal pur- 
chase, because foi tlio same unit of money he 
expects a gieatei utility of sjjending it on soino- 
tlimg else than on an eigiith unit of this commodity. 
The total utility is icpieseiited by the total area 
of the figiue, and the siiiplus utility by the area 
A y y a. Taking all his pin chases into account, it 
is deal that he will have iiuthiiig to regret (except, 
of couiho, the nature ot lus desires) if his marginal 
purchases have all an equal degree of utilit.y, T’or 
ho will thus have the gieatest total utilil.y fioin 
his income, 

(c) A commodity has a difierent maiginal utility 
for dilferent consumers, the difierence being due 
to the difierence in their incomes and their desires. 
Fonce -with every pi ice at -which a commodity is 
offered theie conesiiouds a ceitaiii demand j and, 
in geneial, the gieatei the puce the less the 
demand, and the less the juice the greater the 
demand. It is in expectation of a sufiiciont de- 
mand at a piofitahle price that commodities are 
produced, and it is on the correctness of his expecta- 
tions, and not on the cost of production, that a 
pioducer relies for his piico and juofit. This is 
the essential consideration in the laiiiiliai law of 
supply and demand wdiicli accounts for all values 
that are fixed hy comjieiition 

2. As the ultimate aim of economic eftoifc is to 
consiune what is produced, the pracikal questions 
regarding consumption may run into gieat detail ; 
and theh’ ansAvers easily run to one-sidedness if 
the questions are nob systematic, This is seen 
in the conflict of popnlai opinions about the 
ajiending of the lich, It would be hard to say 
-wliethei people ajipiove more of the rich man who 
spends much, and so spreads his -wealth, or of the 
rich man wdio sjionds little, and appears, tlieie- 
fore, not to give ivork to others. And whatever 
may be thought of tlie Hp(3iMlthi‘ift, the miser, and 
the pliilanthiopist as individuals, tlieie is gieat 
diveisity of opinion about the liist two, and some 
about the philanthropist, 8^ members of the body 
economic. And not all professional economists 
appear to have xeconcilecl the truth in the two 
opposite statements that * demand for commodities 
is not demand for labour,^ and that ‘ want of work 
IS due to undei -consumption/ 

The aim of economic organixaiion and elForb is, 
under conditions, to produce the greatest total 
utility; and, if wo ask how economic progress is 
to be estimated, wo ask the conditions on wldch 
this total utility depends. First it depends on the 
quantity and quality of wealth produced, and so 
on the full and the most efficient uso of the labour 
and the natural an d acquii ed resources of a country. 
And in looking at the ecouoinio progxusa of a 
country wo are apt to look no further than, at the 
amount, and quality of wealth that is thus pro- 
duced, and at its distribution with a view to 
further production. But tlie amount of utility in 
wealth depends on the intensity and variety of' the 
desires for whose satMaction the -wealth is con- 
sumed. This is the head under which all practical 
questions' of consumption find their place. It is 
conveniently divided Into two hy considering, first, 
the satisfaction; of desires that all sock to satisfy, 
and then the satisfaction of other desires. Kegard- 
ing the former, it is apparent that the total utility 
from^a cOimtry^s produce is greater whep the 
margin at which the very poor cease to purehoae 
is extended, and the, margin of others h contraobd 
so as to exclude waste and gMttony. A country 
of great houses and vile hovels is so &t not making 
,so much of its wealth as ono where the houses ate 
less great and the hovels less vile. 

But it is when we turn from more or less neces- 
sary desires that we see the complexity of the ques- 
tion that may he orgauissed from the point of vie^Y 
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of con&mnpLion. It is here that there is the nearest 
connexion between Economics and Ethics. The 
moial ideal is that of complete living, and lequiies 
a chaiacter liavxng vaiiety and depth of interests or 
desiies, quite as much as one having these m unity 
or system, and so in harmony. In economic pro- 
gress there must be this variety and depth if the 
utility of wealth is to giow with its incicase ; and 
an obvious point is that many desires — most of the 
higboi desires, intellectual, testlietic, and social- 
are very little destructive of utility. The cost of 
creating them, e.ff, by education, is greater than 
the cost of giatifymg them, and is therefore much 
the more important consider ation. The most de- 
sk uctive desires need no learning. 

It IS also obvious fiom the nature of consumption 
that no comment on an economic system can be 
more severe than that it makes, oi even lets, the 
poor grow poorer while the rich giow richer. The 
comment is often made, but it is made mainly on 
the erroneous ground that the gam of one must 
always be the loss of another It has not been 
true in fact of oui present economic system 
(see DlSTRlBaTION); still the comment might 
with advantage be more absuid on the face of it. 
From the same point of view it would be a veiy 
adverse comment on the progiess of invention if it 
could still be said that the labouiei has not been 
spared any of the severity and exhaustion of 
niuscular work that he had before the revolution 
in industry. For nothing tells nioie against a 
wealth of life. But, on the contrary, the saving in 
mere haidness of toil has been one of the best 
fruits of invention (see Production). 

While there is ground for charging defects in 
consumption not to thriftlessness merely, but to 
the bad distribution of wealth and the struggle to 
have rather than to enjoy, there is a souice that 
is at least as serious. So long as individual wealth 
is devoted to the service of a few desires, its in- 
crease must be consumed with diminishing utility* 
Luxury is for the most part such a spending, both 
when it is for self-indulgence and when it is for 
ostentation (see Luxury). But the evil is not so 
much in the presence of luxuiy as in the absence 
of the desiio for better things. The pmsuit of 
wealth has been fai more eager than the pur- 
suit of desires wherewith to give it the fullest 
utility. Theie is not yet any general belief that 
they can become so absorbing as those that need 
no learning. The common view of education is 
much more concerned with giving power to acquire 
than power to enjoys and we ax‘G all children 
enough to enjoy no property of a thing so much as 
that it is our own. Such reEexions do not point 
to a want of progress but to the long way to go, 
and to the fundamental way in which economic 
depends on moral progress. 

The statistics of consumption that have most 
practical interest are concerned with the expendi- 
ture of small incomeB, There are two methods of 
collecting them. One, the ‘intensive’ method, 
makes a minute study of individual families and 
their mode of life. It is most completely repre- 
sented in the work of Le Play (1806-1882) and his 
fichooL Examples of it — though nob so minute-— 
are to be founcl in Booth, Zife and Labour of 
!PeopU in London (18S0-97) 5 Bowntree, Zov&rty 
(1901) j and in' JJ'awMy Bif^dgets (1896), collected by 
members of the Ecotiomio Club. The other, the 
‘extensive* method, looks rather to the quantity 
of its facts. Its chief expositor was Ernst Engel 
(1821-1896), who formulated a law, usually called 
Engebs Law, of which tiie niain part is that as 
income rises the proportion of it spent on food 
diminishes. And later statistics fiom various 
countries gtve a general support to his view that 
this proportion may be used as a comimiatlye. 


measuie of well-being, viz. the higher the pro- 
portion of earnings spent on food, the poorer a 
community, and any class in a community. An 
excellent example of the method is to be found 
111 the U.S. Bulletin for 1903 of the Bureau of 
Labour. ‘The figures of income and expendi- 
ture furnished in detail by 2567 families in 33 
State.s, lepiesenting the leading industrial centres 
of the country, comprise the mateiial for the 
detailed^ study of the cost of living. Certain 
data which do not enter so much into detail were 
collected in regard to the cost of living in 25,440 
families.’ Foi the United Kingdom the Board of 
Trade earned out an inqmiy, and published an 
interesting memorandum on it in its Second 
Series of Memoranda with refeience to Biitish and 
Foreign Trade (1904), and within the last few 
yeais it has published extensive Reports on the 
Cost of Living of the WorJemq Classes in the 
piineipal towns of the United Kingdom (1908), of 
Germany (1908), of Fiance (1909), and of Belgium 
(1910). The German Imperial Statistical Office 
published in 1909 a report on the cost of living of 
802 families with a small income. A full account 
of it will be found in the U.S. Bulletin of the 
Bui eau of Labour ^ May 1910, 

Literature, — A general treatment of the statistics of con- 
sumption 13 giv cn m R, Mayo-Smith, Statxstics mid Economics 
(-pi ii. of Science of Lond. 189D, with a bibllo- 

giaphicdl note on p. 19 ; and a fuller treatment and note are 
to be found in ait, 'Konsumtionsbudget’ in J, Conrad’s 
Handwm'terhuch der StaatswUsen&chaftm 2 . Jena, 1000. Thei e 
is a ‘ Bibliograpliy of Studios on the Cost of Living’ in the 
Jiulletm of the Bureau of Labour^ May 1910, 

W. Mitchell. 

CONTEMPT.— This woid is used either {a) in 
the subjective sense of the act of despising, or 
(b) objectively of the condition of being despised* 
In illustiation of (a), Murray quotes 

from Marbeck’s Boole of Notes (1581) the following 
passage ; ‘ Contempt consistetn chiefelie in three 
things : for either wee eontemne onelie in minde 
, . , or lastlie when we adde words or doedes, 
vdiich have ignominie or coniunieMe ioined with 
thorn.’ One of the most familiar usages of the 
word is in the technical expression ‘contempt of 
court,’ as referring to any failuie to recognize or 
obey the luler of a court of justice or other legal 
authority. In the passive sense (&), the exjireB&ion 
‘hiing into contempt’ may be adduced; more 
raie is the use of ‘ a contempt * as equivalent to 
‘ an object of contempt’ (Gn 38^^ AVm). 

I. Terminology.—In the primitive ages the 
superiority of the physically strong over the 
physically weak was accompanied by a feeling 
of scorn, which readily reflected ifcselt in speech. 
The defeat of a foe, or the successful ouUvittmg 
of inferior skill or cleverness by force of anna or 
cunning, tended to create a vocabulary of con- 
tempt (see art. Boastino for similar phenomena). 
The word deihSs (‘coward’) in Homer came to 
mean ‘worthless’ and ‘ msignilioant ’ (of, tlio 
apostrophe S, ‘poor creature’). All lan- 

guages exhibit the interjectional forms of con- 
tempt. Sometimes the same monosyllabic eX- ■ 
clamation is' used to express 'other' emotions, so 
that its exact force can be determined only by the 
context (of. ‘ tush I ’ ‘pish I ’ ‘pshaw I’ or Lat. yhy 
or phu). There are also dissyUabic wmrds such as 
alat (or attat) in Latin, ohd (Mk 15®®, of derisive 
Joy or horror), ‘ avaunt 1 and the like. Then we 
liave phrases like is ic6pdKas of Greek comedy^ 

I in malctm crucem of Plautus and Terence* These 
suggest obvious analogies in En^iah, and' other 
languages. ATgumchtaInve scorn expresses itself 
in Uie Latin xxsc of sdHcet^ ironical or contepiptu- 
ous assertion of what is 'obviohsly false (of. nisi 
v,erp). More olwion^* stilly as exhibiting the feeling' 
, 0 f scjOrnpr disgn^t/i« opprobrious ai)OBtroTh^' 
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common to all languages (of. career, crux, pati- 
hukm, ptt/cd [Mb 6^^], lib,], ^dog,^ * cm/ 
* culliou ’ [Shakespeare, Taming of Shrm, IV. li. 
20], ‘ geek and gull ^ {Twelfth Night, V. i. 851], 

‘ Jolm-a-dreams ^ lEamkt, ii. li. 505], ^ zed ' iZear, 
II. ii. 60, a term ot contempt, because last letter in 
fciie alphabet], el hoc gc?ius omne), ‘ Tlie Philistine 
said to David, Am t a dog, that thou coinest to 
me ivith staves?’ {IS 17^''’} ; cf. ‘After ^vhom dost 
thou pursue ? aftei a dead dog, after a flea ? ^ (I S 
24^^) ‘The Pastein btieet dog is a type of all 
that IS oowaidly, lazy, filthy, tieacherous, and 
contemptible’ {HDB, s.'y. * Bog ’). 

Both in the Heb. of the OT and in the Greek 
of the NT the verbal forms expressing various 
degrees of scorn, derision, or dispai agemenfc aio 
remarkably rich. In the OT ye find in and np 
[original meaning duh. ] ; with the root idea of 
rejection ; y\'? ^yhere the idea of scorn is connected 
with the mimicry of a foieigner’s speech ; and 
PWi ‘smile.’ In the NT we have dri/td^'w, d^cWw, 
i^ov$cpi(>j 3 Kaera(l)popit»}, wepifporioJ, d'Kiyupitt), and the 
expressive ^KfxvKrif}plt<a (Lie 16^^ turn up^ tho 

nose at’), The mimetic or deaciiptive verb ib as 
conspicuous in exliibiiing the feeling of disgust as 
in other cases (cf- ‘ strut,’ ' swagger ') ; and the 
Word iKp^vKrijpi^o) recalls Shakespeare’s ‘ I will bito 
my thumb ab them \ [lioineo and Juliet, x, i. 48 f., 
a contemptuous action fur beginning a quarrel) ; 
‘to give her tho avaunt,’ to send her away 
contemptuously {Eenry VIII, li. iii 10) ; or Pistors 
expression lien. IV, V. iii. 124), ‘ Pig me, like 
the bragging Spaniard’ (thumb thrust between 
first and second fingers as a inaik of con tern ]>t and 
insult). The word igTraUrijs (2 P 3®, Jude ; in 
2 P 3® ipiwaiyfAovilj is also found) suggests lather 
more obviously external act or gesture than ^ctra- 
(hpov'pT'b^ (Ao 13^^). Ib may be noted in pasaing 
that contempt takes in literature the foim of 
satire, in art that of caucatuxe (see ait. ‘ »Satiro ’ 
in EBr"^ and ‘ Caiicature ’ in 

From Luoihus down to the pichent day scorn is 
an ingredient of satire, * Facit iudignatio versum/ 
said Juvenal (Sat, i, 79) ; and it was a wholesome 
loathing of decadent inotak that ingiired such a 
satire as the Sixth* his ‘ Legend of Bad Women ' 
(Mackail). The contempt of satire ia fierce and 
bitter but it can also be genial, as in Bon Quixote, 
where the follies of meduoval chivalry are held ui> 
to derision. There is a similar distinction in the 
art of the caricaturist, 

2. Psychology.-- The p.sychological analysis of 
contempt has not often been attempted. It obvi- 
ously belongs to the category of what Wundt 
calls the objective emotions {unttines of E&ijeho- 
logy, ed, 1908, p. 197}, and is generally ib be 
olassified as a species of auger, finding a place in 
what tho same writer distinguishes as the ‘ex- 
oitement’-depresslon ’ series of emotions, or in udiat 
Boyce niefers to call ‘the restlessness and q^iii- 
esoence^ senes (Outlines of psychology, 1903, p* 
178), MacdougaU, in hm Introduction to Social 
Psychology, draws a distinction between scorn 
as a binary compound of ^ anger and disgust, or a 
tertiary compound, if positive self-feeling is added 
to these, ana contempt, which he regards as ^ a 
binary compound of disgust and nositire self- 
feeling, difTeting from scorn in the absence of the 
element, of anger.’ In ordinary usage, however, 
scorn and contempt are used mterohange- 
ably 5 and, while some kinds of contempt are 
notably free from anger and suggest serene self- 
esteem, the attitude of the educated towards 
th^, illiterate, there are other forms in which one 
may, detect ^l^he element of indignatiop, the 
loabhito Vhich a noble tnipd feels towards a cruel 
or ignqMe , In , Shakespeare’s Twelfth Nighty 


‘ 0, whafc a deal of scovii looks beautiful 
In the coniompt ami anger of his Up t ’ 

where obviously contomi)b is legarded as of cIo.se 
kinship with angei. 

Disgust, aveision, and shritikiug fiom an object 
aie undoubtedly maiked featuies of contempt; 
sometimes this is accompanied hy facial and other 
physical leaction, soiuetimes it is merely intel- 
lectutih as when Iloiacc lemaiks j / Odi profanum 
vulgus et aiceo’ (Od. ill. i. 1) AYhile, then, w'o can 
distinguish the main elements which make up 
the emotion of contempt, its quality is capable 
of multiiudinouB subtle gradations and iuteinal 
shadings, corresponding with the objects and 
situations which call it foith. 

3. Ethics. — (1) In the Oi’.— Contempt, as an 
emotion which, like angei, finds expression^ in 
woid and deed, or as part of a mental condition, 
natuially passes into the spheie of ethical judg- 
ment. It is an element in the charactei of the 
Psalmist’s God, as when he says, ‘The Lord shall 
have them in deiision’ (Ps 2h referiiiig to the 
rebellion of His disafiecfced subjects; so of the 
heathen, Ps 59®). In both passages tlio conception 
of contempt is associated with Jauglitei. Buch 
graphic antluopomorphisin i.s not obsolete ; e.y, 
B. Browning’s lines, 

* . . . Happy tliAt I can 
Bu crossed and tinvarted as a man, 

Kofc loft in Qod'fl contempt apart . . J 

(Viast^T’Day, xxxlU,), 

where a failure of ideal is assooiated with the spso 
of Divine rejection and wrath. The monotheistic 
contempt for idol-making and idolatry (of. Is 40^®*') 
in piophetio literature is an expression of^ tlie 
belief lu God’s unique and unapproachable right- 
eousness. In the OT, CBpecially in tho Wisdom 
literature, the ‘ scorner,’ or contemptuous man, 
(f*^) is a familial figure. He not only does evil, 
but .scoila at the good {Ps 1^), seeks wisdom and 
iinxls it not (Pr 14®), di.slikes repioof (15^^), is an 
abomination (24^*), and is ininishcd (21^h Is 292®). 
The ‘ scornor/ in fact, belongs to the class ‘ fool/ 
which is so conspicuous in tlie teaching of Pro- 
verbs ! the fool despises wisdom (Fr l"^), nis neigh- 
bour {14^^), and the duty of obedience to parents 
(SO^*^). Esau’s despising of his birthiight (Gn 25^) 
was tlie indication of ‘profanity’ (He 12^®) or 
spiritual apathy, in the same way that Israel’s 
contempt for dahweh’s statutes and judgments 
(Lv ^8, Ezk Am 2^) or for ‘ the Woid 

of the Holy One ’ (Is 5®*) was the sign of an evil 
heart. Objectively, national failure brings a 
nemesis of derision (Jor 48^®* derision 

may be an element of iiorseoutiou (20^, La 3^^). 

(2) In, the have already cited the 

passage (Mt where Jesus deals with the con- 
temptuous terms ‘Baca’ and ‘Thou fool/ and 
condemns tliem on the ground that they indicate 
a defective disposition of the heart and are there- 
fore to he judged under the new law hefore tho 
same tribunals and punished hy the same penalties 
OB were ofiences, like homicide, under the old dis- 
pensation.’ Thus, our Lord’s treatment of con- 
tempt is in harmony with the principles of His 
general ’ethical teaoliing. Moreover, so far as 
contempt %Yas an anti-social sentiment and op- 
osedto the recognition of the claims of a copimon 
umanity, the law of conipassion, and tlie senao 
of the infinite dignity Of the individual soul, it 
was to be sternly repressed. ‘ Take heed that ye 
despise not one of those little ones! iX the 
humble and helpless of humahityv The idea of 
scornful rejection of the tfuih is contained In the 
warning, ‘ jffo that rejeoteth you rejeoteth 

me’ (Lie 10^8). , Jesus thought of the Pharisees m 
those that ‘ trusted in themselves that they wore 
righteous, and dq^pised (i^ovOerodvrai) others’ (IS^)* 
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He did not hesitate to use the language of con- 
tempt respecting thouniealityof Pharisaic morals 
on the ground ^ that then whole life was an acted 
play,* and that their zeal for righteousness was 
iinwarmed by love for their brotheis, for men as 
such ; noi did He scruple to use the term ‘ that 
fox* (13*^^) of Heiod Antipas as summing up his 
moral cowardice and cunning. But contempt of 
man for man, of class for class, the disparagement 
of lowly conditions, even of sinners (as opposed to 
their sins), is luied out by the example and teach- 
ing of Christ. Chiist*s view of man was ‘ a trans- 
valuation of all values ’ The first piomise of the 
cliangcd view of humanity is given in the Maqm- 
fieaty * He hath exalted them of low degree* (1®^). 

The Greek contempt for humility, the arrogance 
{v7rcfiy}(f)avia) which Theophrastus [Characters y § iv ) 
defined as * a certain scorn for all tlie woild beside 
oneself,* was excluded for ever from the higher 
ethics of Christianity. Evolutionary ethics, of 
which the extreme is reached in the thought of 
Nietzsche, still glorifies brute strength and satir- 
izes the ‘ slave-morality * of the crowd, but the 
‘super-man* who alone wdll be tolerated by the 
world is not the embodiment of strength, physical 
and intellectual, but the embodiment} of peifect 
love. Aristotle*s ‘ lofty-minded man * looks down 
upon others * justly (for he judges truly) ; but 
most people do so at random * [EthicSy iv. 3), Even 
the limitation of the parenthesis, however, fails to 
convince us ; for in the same context we are told 
that ‘ he is not lavish of praise : for this reason 
he speaks no evil, not even of his enemies, miUss 
it he to sJiQio his scorn,* Contiasfc this with Christ’s 
teaching, which enjoins the love of one’s enemies 
and exalts ineelcness. The noblest character of 
ancient teaching ‘walks, like contempt, alone* 
[Tinion of Athens y iv. li. 15), and views Iiis fellows 
(to quote Shakespeare again) through the ‘ scorn- 
ful perspective* which contempt lends him [All *s 
Welly y. iii. 48), He is quite oblivious of the 
claims of human biotherhood. In fact, his snob- 
bery is baldly distinguishable fiom that satirized 
by Thackeray, and is equally out of haimony with 
the Christian spirit. Pride of birth, intellect, and 
dominion is by Dante [Furg, x. xi. xii.) consigned 
to the first terrace of purgatoiy, from^ which the 
poet is escorted by the angel of Humility to the 
sound of celestial voices, singing, ‘ Blessecl are the 
poor in spirit * (xii. 3 ff. ). 

The liaughtineHS which despises its inferiors, 
whether it take the form of reserve [dptovdaC} oi 
of active scoin [ii^pis)y is as incompatible with the 
humanitarian ideal of Christianity as the institu- 
tion of slavery. The treatment of any human 
being as a chattel or instrument is no longer 
tolerable. ‘Base things of the world and things 
that are despised did God choose * (1 Go l^s). The 
scorn of the man of the world for piety is an , 
index of an oblique moral vision (cf. the Master of : 
Ballantrae’s contempt for his steward’s strict and 
puritanical notions [‘my evangelist/ he calls Ipm 
ironically] in Btevenson’s Master of BetUmtrae), 
St* Paul warns the Thessalonians (1 Th 5®“) against 
contempt of ‘ prophesyinga/ implying that mani- 
festations of the Spirit nave to ne judged with 
careful, discrimination, and that they are not to 
be distrusted because fanaticism or unreality ac- 
companies them in particular instances. Con- 
tempt is often ^ form of bigotry^ and' the symptom 
of defective charity or' tolerance; and not seldom 
it is implicit in a cold rationaHsm or in the ma- 
terialism which rejects immortality and religion. 
On the other hand, to be despised by, the general 
conscience is no mean punishment, , ‘ Let no man i 
despise thy youth’ (1 Ti ot ‘Let no man 
despise idiee ’ (Tit 2^®), is a summons to- the oulti-i 
ration of moral dignity, which, at all stages of opiJ’ 


life, and not in youth alone, is the fine fiower of a 
Christian personality. If, on the one hand, con- 
tempt is opposed to humility, leverence, compas 
Sion, and love, it is, on the other hand, a legitimate 
element of the moral indignation of which the 
F’ounder of Christianity is the noblest exemplar. 

Litisraturi — W MacDoug-all, Tntroduotion to Social Pst/- 
cholotjUy liondon, 1CQ8, p 1135; F. Paulsen, System of Mhu's, 
Kng tr , liondon, 1899, p. 677 ; T H. Green, Prolegomena to 
JBtAios3, Oxfoid, 1890, pp. 295-306, for contrast of Ohiistian and 
Greek ideal, and p. 224 ff for the humanitarian idea; J, S. 
Mackenzie, Manual ofMJixcs s London, 1807, p. 196 ff. , H W. 
Clark, ChiisUan Method of MhieSy London, 1908, oh. vii.; 
Theophrastus, CharacterSy ed. J. E. Sandy s, London, 1909, 
with note on § Iv,, Aristotle, EtkicSy ed A. Grant, London, 
1867, vol li. p. 72 i?-; J. R. Seeley, JEece ITomo, London, 1866, 

E. Martin Pope, 


CONTENTM ENT. — Contentment— the con- 
dition of being satisfied — is a state of mind which 
may bo regarded as a purely ethical product, or as 
a phase of religious experience. In the philosophy 
of life we are able to differentiate three types of 
contentment : Oriental, Graeco-Eoman, and Chris- 
tian ; and we propose to treat the subject under 
these heads. Boyce, in his Ouilmes of Psychology 
(1903), has classified emotions under two dimen- 
sions, namely, lesfclessness and quiescence. If this 
classification be accepted, it is obvious that the 
virtue of contentment gathers up into one experi- 
ence the emotions of the quiescent order, 
r. Oriental. — Tlie essential element in the 
Oriental scheme of life is the suppression of desire. 
This is common to Brahmanism and Buddhism, 
Baith [Beligions of Indiay Eng, tr. 1882, p. 84) has 
remarked that the Hindu mind recognizes ‘no 
medium between mental excitement and torpid 
indifiPerenee.’ I*an theism, fatalism, the denial of 
personality and of any real immortality but that 
of the act“these impress upon all that the Oriental 
produces ‘a ceitain monotonous character com- 
pounded of satiety and un gratified zeal.* So far 
as we can arrive at any conception of mrvdnaj we 
may think of it as the sorenity of the monk, 
exempt from all desire, contemplating without 
passion all that the average man holds dear — ^iove 
and hate, power and oppression, liches and poverty, 
fame and contempt — and awaiting with complete 
ataraxia the advent of death. ^ The mrmna-on- 
earth reached by the arkat is a pledge of the 
?lOTa?,^a-after-death, his ‘refreshment from the 
fire of passion * being the earnest of Ms ‘ refresh- 
ment fi’om the fire of existence’ (of. Poussin, 
Bottddhisjney p. 103 [Buddlmmi p. 14]). ^ Some ex- 
ponents of Buddhism point out that, while nirvcizict> 
is negatively the destxiictiori of selfish desire and 
ignorance, it is positively universal sympathy or 
love for all beings. Cf, ‘A Yow; of the Bodlu- 
sattva ’ (Suzuki, Otitlines of Mahay dna Buddhmny 
p. 398) : 

‘For the sake of all sentient boingfs on earth, 

T ftsplra for the Rhode of enlightenment •winch is most high ; 

In all-emhracing- love awakened, and with a heart steadily 
firm, 

Even my life I will saorlfioe, dear as it is. 


In onlightennient no sorrows are found, no burning desires ; 
‘Tia enjoyed by all men who are wise. 

All senfuent creatures from the tiirbulenfe waterer of the td pie 
world , 


I’ll release, and -fco' eternal peace them I’ll lead,’ 

When it is objected that conteniment can find 
no place in a' scheme of life in wliich harma^ or the 
law of moral causation, prevails;, the reply is made 
that the selfishness of the rich will hear inevitable 


retribution in a future existence^ while the suflbr- 
ings of the poor, if the poor do not despair of them 
and yield to temptation,' win brii^g > them a future 
fortune. On the other hand,: xt is argued that ' ^ 
human inequalities are not to be ascribed to thq ^ 
diversity or the iudividuai (Suzuki, w* eU* 

p* 189 1). Pover'i^, hot the result of evil deedg. ; , ’ , 
eooii<t;>fi»ic ^here is hot that in which the < / 
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of karma operates. If a man lives in obscurity 
and misery, he is not coneei ned to find the explana- 
tion of these things in the past, nor is he anxious 
about the future. Social injustices and ocononiic 
inequalities are inevitable in the present oulor. 

*A \irtnoii8 man is contented with lus oleanlmess of cou- 
sclenco and xmuty of bemfc ... In point of fact, ^^hat, pirn’oeda 
from ineiitorlous deeds is spmtual blms only, — contoniinoni, 
tranquillity of mind, meekness of hoait, and immovability of 
faith* (t6. p. 190 f.). 

Again, the true conception of karma is not niexcly 
iiidividuali&tie j that is, it is not tiue that our 
deeds aUect only onr own fate. These deeds 
Meavo pennanenb effects on the {jeneval system of sentient 
beings, of which the actor is merely a component part ; and it 
is not the actor himself only, but everynodv constituting a 
grand psychic community called “ Diiannitdhatu ’* (sphitnal 
universe), that suffers or enjoys the outcome of a moral deed’ 
103 f,). 

In this way the inherent contradictions of the 
Buddhist view ot life are inodeiiiized by an enihu- 
siastio exponent; novel bholess, the denial of a 
Supreme Being and of personal immortality leaves 
us with a scheme of life so mechanical and cold 
that contentment becomeB merely a fatalistic joy- 
less acceptance of things as they are. Granting 
the admirable and even noble idealism of the 
Oriental, we miss the cheerfulness of the Christian 
saint who rests in the belief that a Universal Love 
dwells at the Iieart of creation and ' sweetly orders 
all that is.^ Moi cover, the ideal of contentment 
proclaimed by Buddhism is remote from life : it is 
too abstract and academic ; it is the offspring of 
the cloister, and consequently eclectic and esoteric. 
Even when it glorifies compassion and charity, it 
loses itself in vagueness, and, except in some rare 
passages of the teaching of Srikyamuni, proclaims 
a universal benevolence rather than specilio acts of 
sympathy. If love bo ‘the fulfilling of the law^ 
and the condition of true contentment, it lias no 
real place in a philosophy which denies tlie reality 
of the ego, or in religion in which sauitlmes.s is 
synonymous witli impafcsibiliby. 

At the same time, it is but just to remember 
that, whatever its stress on extreme renunciation 
of all the joys of life may have been, Brahmanism 
was far more human in rta concept of contentment 
than wan Buddhism. Thus ^\\(^Ma7mhhdrata {iii, 
92, xii, 12502) can say that ‘no end is there of 
greed [lit. '*of thirst*’], (but) contentment is the 
highest good* (mntosali pm'amaih mikhmh)^ or wo 
may read in the collection of quatrains attrilmted 
to Bliarfcyhari: ‘Poor bo ho whoso greed is great ; 
if the mind bo content, wlio is rich (or) who is 
poor ? * 

2 . Greeco-Rotnan. — While in Eastern thought 
the extinoUon of desire is tUo mminmi lormm of 
the ethical or religious life, a quite different idea 
of personality was hold by the thinkers of Greece. 
They were frankly humanisiio in their oubloolc. 
The glory and power, the gifts and virtues, of the 
individual life, the supremacy of reason and 
wisdom, and the harmony and perfectibility of the 
soul were cardinal points in their system. We 
liegin with the Sooratio identification of virtue and 
knowledge. For a man to know what he ie doing 
and wliy—in a word, wisdom— this is his supreme 
possession. Without claiming to have discovered 
an abstract theory of the Good or the and 
while on the whom acqptical as to the possibility 
of sueh a discovery, aoemfees provisionally con- 
ceived of the Good or the Wise as tim fethfiil 
performance' of the cnsiomary" duties of life/ and 
proclaimed that therein lay the secret of happiness. 
Brit. what impressed lua oontemporariea was his 
' tndopehdence of judgment and foatloss odtieiam of 
oqhyehttoal notions, xathetthan hia love of know- 
l0ago/4;The result was the appearanee of two 
l^poaJnj^ S6a|ok of thought**--the Cynics, of whom 


and the Cyienaics, of whom Aribtippim was the 
iiead. Tim waiohuord of blio Jhst was self- 
mafsbery— the practice of endmaiiceand asceticism ; 
that of the secom], pleasnic—tho Rcicnc ami un- 
ironblod pm. suit of tlie pleasiue of the moment, 
regal dlcsfi of consequences. ^ Neither to Plato nor 
to Aiistotle bne practical coiuluct of life of 
Mich moment as the pursuit of truth and the ideal 
inteipietaiiou of the universe With the advent 
of the Ilelleni.'^Uc poiiod, alioiit 300 n.C., the 
interest ot the State or coinmnmty became .suh- 
oidinated to that of the irulmdual. The lealisiu 
of Cynic and Cyi enaic was sncceetlecl by the systeins 
of Zeno and Epicurus, in which once more * ethics 
is the end and goal; and an ethic, moreover, 
which looks only to the interest of the individual.’ 
To Stoics and Epicuieana the supienie interest is 
the possession of individual independence, the 
saving of one’s own .soul, and the oi dering of life 
nobly and happily. The Epicurean doctrine (see 
EncuiiEANS) was far from being a mere gloii- 
fication of voluptuousness anrl immoial living. 
The picture given by Seneca of the Epicurean 
garden leaves on ns the impression of a life of 
tnigality and ]oisine~-‘ plain living and liigh 
tbmidng.’ The pleasmo uhich Epicureanism re- 
garded as the end of oxistenee was not mere 
sensuality; it rather consisted, in its finer foims, 
of freedom from pain or disturbing elements (dra- 
The pleasures of mind wore nobler than 
those of body. It is nob material enjoyments that 
are the givers of pleasure ; * it is sober reasoning,’ 
says Epicurus in his letter to Mencecous, ‘ search- 
ing out the reasons for every choice and avoidance, 
and banishing tlioso beliefs through which the 
greatest tumults take pos.se.s&ion of the soulP 
Another word that sums up the contented life is 
ai)rd/ima (‘self-sufficiency’), which wa.s afterwards 
to be used in Gluistian efcUica. * We consider self- 
sufficiency a great good in cider that, if we do not 
possess much, we may he satislied with little* 
Cl)iog, Laert. x. 130 on Epic.). Nowheio do wo 
find the spirit of Epicurean contentment so charm- 
ingly expressed as in the odes of J^lorace, the poet 
who, enamoured of his Sabine farm (‘ satis beatns 
uni CIS Sabinis,’ Odea^ II. xviii. 14) far from the 
haunts and din of city life, urges his fi lends to 
‘sweet content’ (‘desulernniem quod .satis eat,’ 
OdeSi in. i. 25), to calmness of outlook (‘quid sib 
futmmn eras fugo quaerere,’ Odes^ i, ix, 12) or to 
patient endurance : 

‘ Aequam memento rebus in arduia 

ROrvare aientem ‘ u. id, If,). 

In such phrases wo discover the fascination of the 
Epicurean ideal ‘of withdrawing from poUtiea.l 
and dialectical conflict to simple living and serene 
leisure, in mutation of the otornal leisure of the 
gods apart from the fortuitous concourse of atoms 
that we call a world’ (H, Sidgwick, ^Ethics,’ 
EBt% 

Tbo Stoic conception of contentment may bo , 
summed up in the word (‘ impassivity ’), 

Tho Stoic sage did not, like an Orienial yogif 
regaul all phenomena as illusions nor did his 
essentially ranfcheisfcicviowof the universe destroy 
his sense of personal freedom and volition, Man 
can enter, by virtue of his gift of reason, into 
relationship with the Eternal reason. His one 
aim, indeod, is to live a life of reason, or, as the 
Stoic phrased it, a life ‘in conformity with Nature.* > 
Snob a lifo is the true virtue, and is its own 
reward, quite apart from external goods or advan- 
tages. The average mm conceives of pain, sick- 
ness,' and death as evils j to the sago living (he ’ 
lifeof reason they are merely ‘indifferent.’ Human 
passions are only diseases of the reason. The sage 
‘will strive tokeeji the mastery over such faulty, 
fancies, and be true to the consummate virtuo, 
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wliich is passionless and calm.* Such is the Stoic 

*Ifc postulated,’ says Capes (Stoimm, p 19), ‘not only the 
absolute supiemaoy of reason, but itsl iightful clai)\is to be the 
only motive force within the soul, tor it would make a solitude 
of all besides and call it peace, but ib implied no toipor of 
ecstatic revones and mystio contemplation, such as those 
which Ensfcei'n ascetics have enjoyed, in their attempts to close 
every poie and inlet of emotion, and to end almost in puie 
nothingness of individual being.’ 

This type of contentment is illusfcratedpas^jm m the 
tviitings of the Koman Stoics— Seneca, Epictetus 
(see esp, the lattci’s chapter on * Contentment/ 
Dm. i, 12 [Long’s ti ])— and also in the Thoughts 
of Mai CHS Am elms (cf. esp. hk. viii.), 

3 * Christian. — Before considering the Christian 
ideal of contentment, with which the Stoic found 
itself confronted in the early ages of Clirisfcianity, 
we may glance for a moment at the OT. The pure 
monotheism of the Hebrew saint and his unswerv* 
mg belief in a Divine Providence shaped for him 
an experience widely different from those which 
we have considered above. The possession of God 
is his true wealth. *The Lord is my shepherd; 
I shall not want* (Ps 23^). Sadness, pain, exile, 
loss of wealth and pioperty, di ought and disease, 
were nought compared with his unsliaken sense of 
God’s presence and reality. Cf, the magnificent 
palm of cheeiful submission in Hab which 

Cowper has reproduced in the well-known hymn, 
Sometimes a light surprises^ or the memorable cry 
of resignation, ‘The Lord gave and the Lord hath 
taken away; blessed be the name of the Loicl’ 
(Job in the Wisdom books e find happiness 
associated closely with a common-sense view of 
life’s limitations ; e.g, Pr 15^^ 17^ 19^ etc., or, more 
nobly, with the possession of wisdom (Fr 
So far as the Prophetic wiitings are concerned, a 
clear apprehension of evils, social and political, a 
remorseless unveiling of injustice and oppression, 
and fierce invectives against idolatry, meaningless 
ritual, and false materialism, are eombmod with 
unswerving faith in the Divine guidance and in 
the ultimate victory of the Divine righteousness. 
The panic-stricken despair of the materialist is 
nobly contrasted with the calm of the monotheist 
in Is (of, art, ‘Contentment’ m HDB). 

Generally speaking, in the writers of the OT con- 
tentment is the fruit of faith. 

In the NT the same association of contentment 
with belief in God is evidenced in the teaching of 
our Lord. The new featnie is the sublime con*' 
ception of God’s Fatherhood. It is the Father- 
hood of God which points Chiist’s warning against 
anxiety and adds an immortal beauty to the words 
in Mt, Christ does not proclaim insensibility 

to the ills of life. He recogni55os them, but calls 
upon ns to live as children, to believe that God 
cares for us, and perfectly to trust the Jove, the 
ivisdom, and the power of our Heaveniv Father. 
This conception dominates the whole of His teach- 
ing. Ho utteied warnings against the love of 
wealth (Mb 6^®), against self-seeking (Mk 10^°), 
against social discontent (Lk and against 

selfish slothf Illness (Mt 262^’^®)* '](’he last jjassage 
shows that Christ condemned inertia, while lie 
praised activity when its end was not Selfish but 
‘ the Kingdom of heaven/ It was no part of His 
plan to encourage agitation against social and. 
political evils, or against public institutions which 
were inimical to the highest intei’esis of humanity; 
but He proclaimed, tho positive conception of the 
Kingdom of heaven, as an ideal of human life 
wherein tfie interest of the individual became one 
with the interest of the community ; in other words, 
a corporate righteousness, the foundation of which 
was love binding indivldnals apd classes together. 
The Christian conception of contentment never 
’ .,1 Of. PaulscH, Bmieni cf p. 491, for reli!^tioia of con- 

tj^ntmentr to covetousness. , , n, , , 


makes resignation to life’s limitations and ills a 
meie iiassive attitude of Uio soul; snbmisaion to 
God’s will in life and death is an energy or act of ^ 
a sanctified will. Sucli it was m onr Lord’s ‘ 
acceptance of the cioss as the will of Ills Father. 
DaiiLe’a woids {Par. in. 85), 6 la sua volontate d 
nostra pace (see the wonderful exposition of these 
words in Morley’s Ja/b of Gladstonoj i. 216), give 
the secret of Christian calm. 

It is also to be noted that contentment in the 
NT is closely associated with the truth of imnior- 
tahty, St Paul can cheerfully bear ‘ the aufierings 
of this present time’ as ‘not worthy to be com- 
paied with the glory which shall beievealed in us* 
(Ko S'*®). And ib is this belief that diilerentiates 
ins aMpKeia (‘self-sufficiency’) from that of the 
Epicurean. ‘ His steadfast equanimity does not 
spiing from contemplation of the great negative 
that life must soon end, but from the great poj>itivo 
that true life has no end’ (Medley, Interpretations 
of Ploraeoy 1910, p. 68, and cf, Lucretius, v. 1117 L, 

* Quod si quia vera vitani ratioue 
divitiao grandes homini sunt, vivere paico 
aequo ammo ’)■ 

Moieover, if, as Liglitfoot suggested, there was a 
reference in St, Paul’s epistles to tlie Stoic ideal of 
the sage and citizen of tlie woild as alone possessing 
absolute wealth and freedom, that ideal is tians- 
figured in the Christian experience. ‘ Alieady are 
ye filled, alieady ye are become lich, ye have 
reigned witliout us. We are fools for Christ’s 
sake, but ye aia wise in Christ ; we are weak, but 
ye are strong; ye have glory, bub we have dis- 
honour’ (1 Co Cf also the passage in 2 Co 

6^® ‘as soiiwful, yet alway rejoicing; as poor, 
yet making many rich ; as having nothing, and 
yet possessing all things.’ St. Jraul’s sublime 
inner resources, as being one with Ciirist and the 
sharer of His ciucilied and ri«en life, render him 
independent of outward conditions — ‘in everything 
at every time having eve^ self-sufficiency • . , in 
everything eniiched ’ (2 Co 9®* ; and finally, ‘ I 

have learnt in whatsoever circumstances I am to be 
self-sufficing ... I have all strength in Him that 
giveth me power ... I have all things to the full 
and topverfiowing ’ (Ph 4^^* The Stoic attains 
his universal kingship ‘ by self -isolation : the other 
by incorporation ’ (Light foot, Philippians^ p. 305). 
‘Godliness ■\vith contentment (ai)mp/ce/aj) is great 
gain ’ (1 Ti 6**)— thus does the Apostle sura up the 
wealth of the Christian saint. Heroism, patience, 
courage, endurance, whether we look for them in 
the annals of persecution and martyrdom, or in 
the daily round of common life with its constant 
cares and trials, may be regarded as the fiuits of 
contentment, the atrdpKeici, which inhabits what 
Wordsworth calls the 


‘ central calm subsisting at the heait 
Of endless agitation.’ 

LiTERATUiiE.— For the Oriental aspects of the subject two 
recent volumes, written from mute opposite points of view, 
may be conaulledf L. de la Vallde Poussin, Boudclhimet 
Opmiens mr Vkistoire dc la dogmatiq^ie 1000), and D.T, 
Suzuki, OittUnes qf MdMydm Buddlttm. {London, 1907).^ Of 
the fonner thei^eis a concise summary in English : BmWiisntt 
a tn published by the O.T in the aeries LmHres on ihf 
Itist(n'y 0 ^ M^ions . ' Besid«?s works quoted there are also to 


be named 


W. Capes, Btoiaism (Lmd. 19 SO); W. L, 


Davidson, a%e Stoic Oreed mirn. 1007); W. Walldce, Bpfour- , 
ecinism (Lend. 1880) ; P. W. Date, Bawi of Qhrist for Com* 
life Ojond. 1886), p. 167 f. 5 FJ Paulsen, SysL of Mhic$ (Eng. 
tr., kond, 1899), pp. 491 and 608, H. Sidgwkk, art. ‘Etliies/ * 
in and Outmcs of cf Mihics^ houd 1886 (where 
iiiSrart. is considOiably altered and enlarged); J, B. Light- 
foot, Phdippians/^i bondr 1878 (Essay on. St, Paul and Seneca), 

B. MAaTjjf Pope. 

CONTlNGENCY^The term ponfkgmtia, nn 
applied to that which, is actual accidental m 
conbiast to that which is logically necessary and id 
accordance with law,. oHainatad ’with the School- 
mem ,,The 'idea iuvolvqd. goes back, however, - 
the .problems df jGjeek philosophy. The tliinkw ' > 
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of Greece, once tlieyliaddibcoveied tho signirieance 
of general conceptions, and of the older of things 
typified thereby, came to distinguish between tho 
world which moves in accordance with these coH” 
ceptions and that which is not wholly determined 
by iliein. The former, at this stage of thought, 
was identified with tho siihere of the heavenly 
bodies, the latter wutli the sublimaxy w^orld, where 
the rigid sway of law— -the authority of form and 
conception — was circumscribed by accident and 
anonaaly. Jt was only upon a basis of materialism 
that Democritus was able to trace a rational order 
thioughout the entire universe, while Heraclitus, 
the Bleatics, and the Stoics did the same only in 
virtue of their pantheistic principles. The philo- 
sophy of the Church, on its metaphysical side, 
attached itself, not to the two last-named schools, 
but to Aiistofcle and the Neo-Platonista. In tliis 
way it also took over the idea of * contingency*; 
and accoj dingly rvo find it urging, now, with Aris- 
totle, the impeifection of tho lower sphere, and 
now, with Neo-?latonism, the disorganization of 
the pure Idea by matter and sense. In the ecclesi- 
astical philosophy, moreover, the term ‘ contin- 
gency’ acquired a new meaning from its connexion 
with Judseo-Chrisbian Theism. It was now used to 
express the volitional nature of the Creator, who is 
not limited by universal laws, but actually reveals 
the most profound elements of His being in the 
contingency of what eludes these laws. Thus, as 
Conceptual lieaJism [uwiversalia emU res) evoked 
counter-movements of an empirical character, and 
interest in maintaining the freedom of the Divine 
will tended to strengthen them, there arose in 
Scholasticism varioub attempts to reconcile the 
validity of the pure Idea with a recognition of tho 
actual — compronu.seR which ranged Irora the spe- 
cifically Aristotelian systems to Mysticism and 
Nominalism. 

Not until the dawn of modorn philosophy was 
there a levival of the jiantheism of Iloraolituy and 
tho Stoics, as represented in tho philosophies of 
Nature that sprang up with the Benaissaneo ; and, 
as it came to be recognized, in consequence of the 
newer investigation of Nature, tliat the law^s of 
the sidereal world are identical with those of the 
lower sphere, there arose a fresh wave of puie 
Bationolism which excluded contingency. Then 
the mathematico-physical interpretation of the 
world, with the systom of Spinoza in the forefront, 
made this revived Eationalism anpreme. All the 
more vigorous, however, was the reaction of that 
topirioiBin which, with its insistence upon the 
fact of contingency, took shape in the hands of 
JLocke and Hume, of Leibniz and Kant; for, in 
spite of the fundamental Eationalism of the latter 
two thinkers, the one distinguished betw^een the 
de and the v6rit4s de fait, the other 
between the rationality of the categories and the 
contingency of the matter of experience. The 
problem having thus been placed upon the new 
basis of a universal cosmic order, the Arisi^otelian 
view of contingency as confined to the sublunary 
world was, of course, discarded, as was also the 
Neo-Plabonio identification of contingency with 
the irrationality of matter and sense, But contin- 
gency emerged once more in connexion with a 
‘ general cosmical movement ' in epistemology and 
nietaphysiea, as’ the term was now used to signify 
the irrational factor beside and within thp rational, 
and as the ideh came, into immsdiato touch with 
'tlio questions regarding the conception of Deity; 
the thought of a creative will Which’ acts without 
' motive was pitted against that of a logical neces- 
,aity,by which the world proceeds from! the Idea, 
It w$!$ iii, these controversies that the full signifi- 
cance of the opnoeption of contingenoy was at 
length , > 

1 - d s'!/ .1 > ' ' 


The various aspects of tho piobloin must bo con- 
sidoied in detail, as follows ♦. 

I. The difference between the universal and 
necessary categories of thought and the facts 
embraced, unified, and controlled by these cate- 
gories. — The facts, as such, aie irrational and con- 
tingont. We cannot comprehend why this or that 
sliuuld exist ; and, even it any particular thing be 
rationalized in vh tue of its derivation from anotlior, 
yet that other itself lemains cent ui gent. Hhould 
it be alliimed, however, that tho M'holo manifold ot 
phenouiena can logically bedcdiu’cd Irom the find 
of the world as a whole, — a conhummation v hifh as 
ot ia not even remotely possible, and remains at 
esl a logical postulate, — nevertheless, Uie e\ist- 
eneo of tho world itself would still lenialn irrational 
and contingent. The truly incompiehensUdo thing, 
as D’Alembevfc puts it, is that anything Hhouhl 
exist at all. Here, in fact, wo have the reason 
why metaphysics must, in tho ultimate resort, refer 
the existence of the actual to the arbitrary fiat of 
Deity, precisely as was done by Augustine and the 
Nominalists, and, in another form, by the modern 
tlieories of Schelliug and von Hartmann. Yet even 
so decided a rationalist as Descartes fell back upon 
tlie same explanation of the world as a whole. 

2* The contingent elements in rational and 
logical necessity itself.*— Tho so-called ^cosmic 
law,’ ' cosmic idea,’ and * cosmic unity ’ ore never 
more than phantasms of tho mind, or postulates, 
and are incapable of actual realization. The ob- 
jective fact is in reality a number of laws operating 
together, by the simultaneous application of uhicu 
to the particular tho latter hecomes intclligiblu. 
But this very plurality of laws makes tho law's 
themselves contingent, alike in relation to one an- 
other and to the ideal of the one supieme cosmic 
law. Then there is the fui ther difficulty of dojdct- 
ing tho manner in which tho real is controlled hy 
tho laws. If wo atonoj^repaicd to fall hack upon 
the myth of Plato’s of iScholastic 

Eealism,“*as is instinctively doudTfit>^yadayH liy 
most of those who make much of the idea of law, 
— we must interpret tlie laws of Nature as primarily 
of aubjeotive import, f.a. as lending order, form, 
and perspicuity to the facts— an import which is 
undoubtedly involved in the orderly nature of tho 
world, though we cannot sec how. This procedure, 
however* introduces an excessive degree of arhi- 
tiarinesB and oontingenoy into the idea of law. 
And if wo seek, with the modern idealism of Kant 
and Pichte, to explain the agreement of law with 
reality on tho theory that tho world is generated 
by consciousness, yet the fact remains that the 
application of the laws which regulate tho world, 
and are to be regarded as forming an organized 
unity* is in all oases guided by some particular 
interest of the mind engaged, and consequently 
furnishes a rationale, not of the entire reality, but 
only of that special aspect favoured by the interest 
in question. Such, a selective and isolating pro- 
cedure, however,— and no other is posslbie*-— also 
involves an element of contingenw^ 

5 . The idea of individuality.— Bven if we assume 
the existence of a universal rational order, yet we 
must admit that every single coneiete phenomenon 
found in this network of rationality has a certain 
individual content* it cannot be fully explained 
by universal laws, but always exhibits some special 
and distinct element not derivable tlierefrom. Thift 
holds good alike of the simplest natural event and 
of the most delicate complex of psycliical life. As 
a matter of fact* the universe iteelt and its develop* 
ment do not form a particular case of a general 
conception, but are absolutely unique. The pro- 
blem of individuation is therefore idenUoal “uith 
the problem of contingency in its general sense. 
The fact of individuality plays havoc with every 
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system of thoroughgoing rationalism, which ac- 
cordingly usually endeavours to deny or ignoie 
the existence of the paiticulai, oi to interpret it 
as something else* This is what Leibniz means 
when he says that Spinoza would be right if there 
were no monads, 

4. The problem of the new.— On tlie principles 
of a purely rational system, nothing new could ever 
emerge in tlie world of the real. Everything would 
be involved in the existence of the wholo, and there- 
fore eternally present therein; or the apparently 
new would be only a phase and form of forces always 
present in unvarying quantity. It is clear, how- 
ever, that on either alternative the new is got rid 
of by a mere evasion. In the first case, it still 
persists as something that has emeiged in the pio- 
cess of development, as that which distinguishes 
the actual from the potential ; in the second, as 
appearance and manifestation. A thoroughgoing 
rationalism must, like the Eleatio school, repudiate 
movement and becoming altogether, for, if it does 
not, then the admission that something has come 
into existence which was not contained in the ante- 
cedent situation implies an element of contingency. 
Hegel, in importing into the rationality of iho Idea 
the principles of negation and transition to the 
antithesis, and in basing metaphysics on the prin- 
ciple of becoming, leally, though surreptitiously, 
provides a place in his system for the contingent 
and irrational. Metaphysically expressed, this 
contingent element is the idea of creation and 
‘ positing,’ which is heie applied to the particular 
in the same way as to the univeise in § i above. 
Epistemologically expressed, it is the idea of a 
causality or non-equivalence, as opposed to the 
causal equivalence with which alone a consistent 
rationalism can be satisfied. In the causality of 
ecjuivalence the nexus signifies identity of essence, 
with a mere change of form. In causal non- 
equivalence the nexus provides a place for the 
new. The endeavour to reduce all our knowledge 
of causes to the foimer category is hopeless, and 
accordingly an element of contingency clings to 
the conception of causality itself. 

5. The connexion between contingency and 
freedom. — Freedom, in the sense of self-detei- 
mination by univeisal laws, and our concurrence 
therewith, as contrasted with the haphazard of a 
purely psychical motivation, involves 50 no 
contingency whatever. On the contrary, as de- 
termination by universal moral and social law, it 
forms the true germ of the conception of law in 
general, which is iirst of all realized in the personal 
sphere, and then tiansferred to the uniformities of 
the world-process. In reality, however, the causal 
‘must^ of the process of things, when judged by 
the absolute standard of ideal values, manifests 
iteelf as something contingent. For, if these values 
represent the true significance of the existent, it 
is impossible to see why^they should demand for 
their realization this particular sphere of causality.' 
Moreover, freedom, in the sense indicated, implies 
the exclusion of absolute rational necessity from 
that sphere Pf objectivity which is at once the base 
and the theatre of its aotivity, since It demands; in 
the order of thiuj^s, a certain elastieity, in virtue 
of which it may intervene in the manifold and 

- mould it to its own ends. From this side also, 
therefore, an element of contingency insinuates, 
itself into the conception of universal laws-r-a con- 
ception which is thtis once more shown to include 
an element of ^tlie merely aptualj and to be no 
longer a conviction of the aosolutely valid. In rela- 
tion to the ideal of universal .necessity, inte:^rupted 
, or variable laws are contingent* ■ Here; in, fact, we 
touch the grounds, as well as the limits, of deter- 
minism, vmioh is never more than a deduction 
from the axiom of the absolute ra 14 onality.; 0 f, 
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things, and never reaches the level of a truth 
scientifically pioved. 

6 . Contingency in the ideas of freedom them- 
selves. — While the ultimate cognizable source of 
tlio idea of law, and, therefore, of unconditional 
necessity also, lies in the ideas of freedom, abso- 
lute value, and validity, yet the particular ele- 
ments of that ideal order cannot be regarded as 
in themselves necessary Our observation does 
not carry us beyond an actual control of the soul 
by ideas bearing tins or that interpretation, but 
we can never derive these from the conception of 
absolute necessity. As regards their form, moral 
ideas may be unconditionally necessary, but their 
content is dependent upon the actual conditions of 
human life. Heie we come upon the root of the 
old Scholastic controversy whether the moral laws 
are good because God wills them, or whether God 
wills them because they are good. We thus see 
that the idea of contingency pierces even to the 
deepest sources of all ideas or necessity. ^ 

The problem of contingency, then, in its various 
aspects, contains m nmo all the problems of philo- 
sophy, just as from the opposite side they are all 
contained in the problem of Kationalism. The 
question of contingency is in leality the question 
as to the relation of the inational to the rational, 
of the actual to the logical, of creation to the eter- 
nity and necessity of the world. The reconciliation 
of these opposites is impossible, The actual think- 
ing activity ot man consists in a continuous com- 
bination of the antitheses.^ Absolute Rationalism, 
with Pantheism as its logical conclusion, and abso- 
lute Irrationalism, with its logical consequence of 
the irielation and incoherence of things, or Poly- 
theism, are alike impossible. The final synthesis 
does not lie within the scope of human thought, 
and all attempts to reach it lead to contradiction. 

In its religious aspect, the idea of contingency 
implies the vitality, multiplicity, and freedom of 
the world in God, and, indeed, the creative freedom 
of God Himself ; while Rationalism, on the other 
hand, signifies the unity of the world, the supremacy 
of the Buper-senwous, the comprehension of all 
things in a universal Divine law. Here, again, the 
logical solution lies beyond us. In actual practice, 
it is true, Judseo-Christian Theism takes cognizance 
of both sides at once, and is therefore, ^eculatively, 
the most fertile religious principle. Even that in- 
terpretation, however, has its incoherences and its 
contradictions. But, in the last resort, it remains 
to be said, such antinomies are ineradioably present 
in every an ti-theistic system as well— in Pantheism 
and Nominalistic Empiiicism alike. 

IiiTKRATUjia — ^W. Kahl, Lehre voih, Primat des WtUens hei 
Angu$ixnu»t Duns SooHxa u, DmuiteSj Strassburg, 1886; R. 
Seebergr, Theol. des Johannes Buns Sootusy Leipzlj?, 1000; H. 
Rickert, Greivten der natunoissmisck, BegrijSsbiUungy TWb- 
ingen, 1902; C. Sigwarfc, Dagik^y Tubingen, 1889 (ISng. tr. 
1896); W. Windelband, *Znm Begriffi des Gesetzea * (Sericht 
d* Zi/. intemat, Qongr, /. Philos , 1909); H. Rickert, 'Psy- 
cbophys. KftUsaUtat u. psychophys. Parallelismas* (Ph%l. 
Ahhandlungsn Sigwart gmidmety 1900). 

B. TEOELTSORp 

CONTINUITY ({^r, rh awexis} Lati 

continuation contimmm \ — Wa may peihaps dis- 
tinguish three stages in the history of the notion 
of continuity t ( 1 ) a. pro-scientific stage, in* wMch 
the notion is no more than a simple description of 
certain obvious facts of sense-experience ; ( 2 ) a 
second stage, in which scientific philosophy first 
arrives at an apparently clear and distinct concep- 
tion of the continuous as a peculiar kind^of 
magnitude which cannot be divided into Units. 
This stage of reflexion makes its appearance for 
the first time in the Bleatic ';erifcipism of the 
assumptions of Pythagoreap Cf^^^hetry, and oul-^ 
minates in the Philosophy 1 , of Ai’istatle, in which ^ 
the eppoeptiOh. ofia/f'uniform. continuous motion ' ' 
;is ,j|ehtt 4 doctrine of Nainite*; 
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Matiliemafcically, it leads to the f^liarp contrast 
between Aiithmetic as the science of non-con tinn- 
OU.S, and (loomotiy as the study of continuous, 
magnitude, which we hruL cairicHl out m the 
elemenU of Euchcl. (3) The tiriul stage, lej /re- 
sented by the laboius of the 1 9th cent, inathe- 
maticians, and embodied iii such ihcoiios of the 
eontiniions as those of Dcdekind and Gcoig Cantor, 
consists essentially in the attempt to develo)), hy 
means of an extension of tlie notion of number, a 
purely aiitlunetical conception of the continuum, 
and so to restore the correspondence, broken down 
by Eleatic criticism, between Geometry and Ai ith- 
metic. That the new mathematical conceptions 
must, as they become more widely known, exeiciso 
an important inlhience on tbe development of 
philosophical thought in general is clear, though 
it is perhaps yet too eaily to predict the precise 
form which that induence will take. 

1. The primary notion of continuity. — Ileie, as 
in all study of the technical concepts of science, we 
have to begin by^going back to the hisloiy of 
Greek thought in its exinession m language. As 
abundant evidence _proves,^ihB primary notion im- 
plied bjj (Twex^s is 'having nothing between,* 
'presenting no sensible gap,’ 'hanging together.’ 
Thus, with refei ence to sjiace, wo lind Thucydides 
speaking of the siege-works at Tlatica as 
ok^fiaraf ' buildings without a gap/ which, as he 
^oes on to Bay, looked like an unbroken wall 
(xii. 21). So, with refei’enco to time, in the medical 
writers of the 5th cent, ffvyex^h Truperaf, 'non- 
remitting fevers/^ are distingui.shod from SiaXet- 
irof/T€s TTvperaly 'periodical foveis,’ and in Thuc^^dides 
(v. 85) a ^vvsx^7 pwity or ' uninternipted ad'dress/ 
is contrasted witli a free conference, in which each 

oinfe made by one party is immediately answered 

y the Bpokesman of the othei. In all these cases 
we aie dealing with a simple experience not yet 
eolouied by scientific re/lcxion. Eveiy one knows 
the difference between an unbroken luio and a 
series of dots with sensible intervals betn cen. them, 
between a steady poisisbing pain and one which 
comes and goes, between the flight of a missile and 
that of a r>ird. The former seem to ' hang to- 
gether/ tlm latter do not ; and it is this seuBible 
'hanging together’' which the plain man lias in 
mind when he spealp of the former as ' continuous.’ 
Bo far no distinction, has been made between a 
' continuous ’ and, a ' discrete ’ kind of magnitude, 
one which cannot, and one which can, bo broken 
up into^ ultimate units, themselves indivisible. 
The plain man, for instance, would not object to 
talking of a ' continuous ’ scries of integers 
those from 1 to 10), though he commonly looks on 
an integer as a 'collection of ones’ {exactly as 
'Aristotle did)» lie would call the series ' broken ’ 
only if one of the members weie left out. 

2. The Pythagorean Mathematics and the 

Eleatic criticism j views of Plato and Aristotle. 
—Serious reflexion on. the presuppositions in- 
volved in the notion of the ' unbroken ’ first meets 
ns in the criticism of the Eleatic philosophers of 
the 5tli cent, on the mathematical and cosmological 
views of their Pythagorean neighbours. Amid all 
the uncertainty which surrounds the reconstruction 
of ^ early Pythagoreanism, one thing seetns cer- 
tain . The Fy thagoteans were primarily interested 
in'Aritiimetic hecauso they saw in it the key' to 
the iuterpretaiion of Nature. In particular, they 
looked on Geometry, the foundation of all genuine 
phyeioal science, as an application 6f Arithmetic. 
^ Things are made up of numbers ^ because they are 
endowed with geometrical form, ,and magnitude, 
and are therefore ultimately made of points,, and t 
point 1$ simply a ^ unit having position ’ Sdcrw 

The point difiers fom the 'unit/ or 
'numbeiJl/jOply |n itlm additional peeuliaiity that 


lb ' has position.’ Hence, since a whole imnibcr 
(dptd/i6s) IS simply a ' collection of units,’ and since 
a geometiical liguie is a colloction of ' units having 
position/ bheie w an abtolulo coriespondeuc^e be- 
tween Aiitlirnetic, the scienco of miinb('r, and 
Geonietiy. This is u-hy, m the rythagoicau 
scheme of the scimices, retained by Hato m the 
Bcmihhc and EpmomUy A rit binotic is made to 
take piecedciice of Geometry. I’lie later arrange- 
ment, follou'ed by Euclid — in which Geometry, ao 
far as it can bo pursued without the study of 
inconnuen.suiables, comes first (blcs. i.-Iv. vi.), 
AiiUmietic next (bks. vii.-xx,), and then the theory 
of surds (bk. x.)— is due to the efiecta of the 
ciiticism of which we have now to apeak. 

The Pythagorean doctrine itself led veiy directly 
to consequences which were fatal to its ow n assump- 
tions If lines are snni)Iy made up of an integral 
number of ' units,’ it ought to be possible m theory 
to answei the question Iiow many points there are 
in any given terminated line. In other wouls, all 
lines ought to be commenburable, since the ' unit * 
ineasuios them all without remainder, just as any 
two in tegons, even if pi hue to each othci*, yet have 
1 as their G C M. But an immcili ate consequence 
of the ' Pythagorean theorem ’ (Eucl. i. 47) itself is 
that there is no assignable w hole numbei of * units ’ 
in the base of the equilateral right-angled triangle. 

In other words, is incommensurable with any 
integer. If tbe Pythagoreans eniiiloyed a strictly 
scientific method for their crowning achievement-— 
the insciiption of tlie dodecahedron m the spheie — 
they must likewise have known the construction 
of the 'golden section’ (Eucl. ii. 11), which intro- 
duces us to another * irrational ’ magnitude, s/5. 
The legends whicli assert th<at Uippasus of Bhegmm 
was drowned by the bi othei liootl for revealing one 
or other of these facts show how acutely the 
Py Uiagoi cans felt the contiadiction between their 
jisBuiiiption and fclieix conclusion. Hence, it is not 
wondeiful that their criti(*s should have preanod it 
to the utmost. Farmonidos {iL c. 475 B.O., accord- 
ing to Plato) had already attacked their funda- 
mental position by asserting in his poem that, 
since ('what is not/ ‘empty space’) is a 

pure unreality, rb i6y (Mvhafc is,’ ' body ’) cannot 
be divided at all, because it is ttS^ ('all 

banging together’), and ibvn ('what is 

touolies wbat is ’). In other woixls, a body cannot 
be made up of 'units.’ Similarly he had denied 
the reality of all temporal Buccession, Time is not 
made up of ' moments/ because what is ' never was 
and never will bo, since it is nowy all at once, one, 
unbroken’ {^?rei vvv ifxriVy hjxod irdvy fivy <Tvvex<^^)> This 
conclusion would, be immeasurably strengthened 
bjr the discovery of surd or ‘irrational’ lengtliB 
{Lc, lengths whioh have not, to the unit of measure- 
ment W’e assume, the X(Jyos, or ratioy of one whole 
number to another). W© may put tim difficulty 
thus. The Pythagorean conception of the point as 
a 'unit’ of length involves the view that, if on a 
fcermiuatod straight lino AB wo mark oil points 
coiwesponding to the successive integer^, wo have 
only to make our unit of length sufiiciently small 
(ia. to take our successive points near enough 
iogefchet) to exhaust all the points of the linc^ 
The discovery of a Binglo ' surd’ length is enough 
to show that this3 is false. However close together 
we take our points, we shall never have included 
one whioh lies from the origin at a distance equal 
to the diagonal of a square on the f upit’ length j 
or again, there will not be among thorn any point 
at wTiiclx a straight line is dividedin ' extremo and 
mean ratio/ Such a conclusion would, of course, 
be destructive of Geometry, because it would 
invalidate some of its most fundamental consinio- 
tions, How far the study of surds was advanced 
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111 iliG 5th cent. '\vc do not know, hut piobahly not 
fai, since in the Thmixtus (p. 147 D fh) Plato 
assumes the diw'ovciy of the successive quadiatic 
surds fiom to ^^17 to have been a lecent 
achievement of his friends, Thcodorns, Thoictetus, 
and the youngei Sociatos. Plato and his school 
are known to have given much attention to the 
subject, which was especially advanced by Them- 
tetus, and an incidental leference in the early 
Peripatetic tract on * Indivisible Lines ^ shows us 
that they had alieady examined and named at 
least two of the types of surd expressions studied 
in Euclid x , — the diroro^/J and the ^^volv dvofidroiv. 

But, even without the explicit study of surd 
magnitudes, results equally fatal to tfie Pytha- 
gorean identification of Geometry with applied 
Arithmetic can he derived from the argument from 
infinite divisibility, and it was this argument which 
was specially pressed home by Parmenides’ pupil, 
2Ieno of Elea (fi. c. 450, according to Plato). To 
appreciate Zeno’s employment of the argument, 
we need to bear in mind that what the Greeks 
called dpi6fi6t is always a natural whole number or 
integer. (Even in Euclid, the notion of a rational 
fraction does^ not occur. What we regard as 
rational fractions he always treats as ratios of one 
integer to another.) Now, argued Zeno, any 
length, however small, can he bisected, but no 
number of repeated bisections will ever leave us 
with an indivisible * unit, ‘but only with a length 
which can be bisected again. Or, since the aigu- 
ment shows that the ‘units’ in any length must 
be infinitely numerous, if the Minit‘ has any 
magnitude at all, eveiy length will be infinite, 
while, if we take the ‘ units ‘ to be zeros, every 
length will he infinitely small, since the sum of an 
infinity of zeros is still zeio. Yet again, if a point 
has magnitude, the addition or subtraction or one 
point wiE alter the length of a line, while, if the 
.point can be added or subtracted without affecting 
the length of the line, it has no magnitude, and is 
nothing at all (see the fragments of Zeno in Diels, 
VoTsokvatiher^i i. [1906] 130, 133 f.). The famous 
‘ paradoxes ’ of Zeno, dealing with the concept of 
motion (for which see Diels, loo. cit. p. 131 f , 
Burnet, Early ^ Gi\ Philosophy ^ pp. 366-369 ; Mil- 
haud, Les PhilosopJiQS-ydomHrGs m la Gr^co^ pp. 
130-140), are all aimed at the same notion of space 
and time as made up of minima of length and 
duration, and, as against this oonoeption, are 
unanswerable. They do not, however, really prove 
all that Zeno meant they should. 

Erom Plato {PannmniUs^ 128 D) we learn that 
Zeno’s object was to ‘reinforce’ the doctrine of 
Parmenides that ‘the All is One,’ by showing that 
the rival theory that it is Many leads to absurd 
results, lie meant, then, to show that space and 
time cannot be continua of points or moments. 
Ail that ho really pinved was that they cannot 
consist of points oi moments Avhich themselves 
have magnitude, that the ‘elements’ of a con- 
tinuum cannot he ‘units’ homogeneous with the 
continuum constructed out of them, He Ims, in 
fact, shown that there must be more points on the 
line, more moments in' the shortest lapse of time, 
than there are momhers of the series of natural 
numbers, or, wimt comes to the same tiling, that, 
though evory continuum is infinitely divisible, 
infinite divisibility is not an adequate oxitorion of 
continuity* He has not shoy^n that the number- 


tioii m their conception of Geometry. Plato, 
indeed, clings to the old view of number as the 
foundation of Geometry, but that was iuobably, as 
we shall see, merely because he did not share the 
common view which iden tilled number with whole 
number But the Academy, whose results aie 
repieseuted lor us by the Avoik of Euclid (the last 
of a senes of o-rotx^twrag all whoso piedecessois 
seem to have been connected with the Platonic 
school), re-arranged the curiiculum of Mathematics 
in a way which can have been due only to the 
Eleatio criticism. In the final form given to the 
o-Totx€ia^ or A-B-C, of the subject by Euclid, Plane 
Geometry comes fiist (hks. i.-vi.), emhraemg the 
theory of Proportion as re- cast by Eudoxus, so as 
to make it applicable to mcommensurables and 
commensurables alike (bk. v.), then Aiithmetic 
(where all the magnitudes aie ex hypothesi com- 
mensurable [bks. vii.-ix,]), then tlie study of 
Incoumien.surahles (which, for the Greeks, meant 
expressions involving quadratic surds [bk. x.]), 
finally Solid Geometry, culminating in the inscrip- 
tion of the dodecahedron (bks. xi.-xiiL). The 
efiect is that the question of the commensui ability 
or incommensurability of the lines dealt with is 
never raised m the books which treat of Plane 
Geometiy. Only once does Euclid in these books 
explicitly undeitake the construction of a siiid 
magnitude— viz. in ii. 11, the construction of the 
‘ golden section,’ which had to be dealt with early 
because it is lequhed for the inscription of the 
pentagon (iv. 11), and this in its turn for that of 
the dodecahedron (xiii. 17). In li. 11 alone is it 
tacitly piesupposed that a straight lino possesses a 
continuity which is more than the capacity for 
being inhmtely divided into aliquot parts, and it 
is interesting to see that the scholia to the pro- 
position (Euclid, ed. Heiberg, v. 248-251) specially 
call attention to the fact that the ‘problem cannot 
be represented by numbers,’ ‘ is not explicable by 
counteis.’ VV”e may note that the researches of 
the Academy into ‘ irrationals,’ as represented by 
Euclid X., do not go beyond the consideration of 
vaiioua types of suids involving the extraction of 
a square loot. This limitation is, m fact, the 
theoretical counterpart of the practical restiiction 
to constructions which can be cariied out with 
ruler and compass, for ‘ an analytical expression is 
capable of construction by ruler and compass only 
when it can be deiivcd from given magnitudes by 
a finite numbei of rational operations and square 
roots, since tbe intersection of two straight lines, 
of two circles, of a straight line and a cMe, is 
always equivalent to a rational <meration or the 
extraction of a square root’ (F. lllein, Vortrage 
iiher atisgeiuahltmi Frag en dor Elerhentai'yeometne, 
Loipz. 1895, ad init ). A further discovery of the 5th 
cent,, which, if itcouldhave been followed up, would 
have been even more fatal to the old aritlmietioal 
treatment of Geometry, was that of the so-called 
guailratrix (rer/jaywiii'/^owa), made by Hippias of 
Elis* This curve, which gets ite name from the 
fact that, if it could be mechanically described, 
it would solve the problem of ‘squaring the 
Circle,’ has for its equation in polar co-ordinates 

0 V and is thus the first example in 

^ sin w T 

Greek mathematics of a transcendental function. 

Summing up, we may say that the actual effect 
of the Eleatio critici|m was to establish a sharp 
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‘ common measure/ and are therefore incommensur- 
able. The point is put very cleailyin the intio- 
ductory scholium to Euclid x. (Heiberg, v. 415) : 

^The Pythagoreans first began to investigate commensura* 
bility, being the first to discover it from their study of numbers. 
Por, whereas the number 1 la a common measure of all numbers, 
they failed to find a common measmeof magnitudes (jacyedwv). 
^he reason is that any number, however you divide it, leaves 
you with a least part which admits no further division But no 
magnitude, though you divide it ad leaves you with 

a part which IS a minimum , , , but only with a part which can 
itself be divided arf infinitam,'' 

Thus, owing to the criticism of Zono, infinite 
divisibility came to be regarded as the sufficient 
criterion of continuity. In language the effect of 
the polemic was that tlie old definition of the point 
as a ‘ unit with position,’ which Ave know to he 
Pythagorean, Avas replaced by that which now 
stands at the opening of Euclid’s Elements, *A 
point is that which has no paits’ {o-yifx^'idv iariv o5 
ix4pc% QvOh), In thus being indivisible the point 
does not, of course, differ from the * unit/ or 
^number 1’ (^ovds) (of. Plato, 525 E), but 

it can no longer be called /tiovd?, because it is now 
clearly seen that, unlike the ‘ unit,’ the point cannot 
be a ‘ measure ’ of anything. Hence in Plato and 
Aristotle pov&s ahvays means the nmnher 1 ; for 
‘point* Aristotle always s^s o-T/ju^Tov or crny^Ti, 
while Plato (see Aristotle, MetcipL A 992% 21) em- 
ployed the designation ‘the beginning 

of the line.* There are perhaps still perceptible 
traces of 5th cent, opposition to the consequences 
which Zeno had draAvn from infinite divisibility. 
Protagoras, like Zeno, a member of the Periclean 
circle, argued, in ‘refutation* of the geometers, 
that a circle and tangent have a stretch, not a 
single point, in common (Aristotle, Metaph. B 997^ 
86). This looks like an attempt to deny the 
infinite divisibility of the lino^ and to identity the 
minimum visibih Avith the unit of extension, and 
thus to get rid of the notion of incommensurability. 
Hence it may be, as Burnet has suggested {op. ait. 
188), that the formula Protagoias chose for his 
relativism, ‘ Man is the measure of all things,* Avas 
influenced by opposition to the noAV doctrine of 
magnitudes Avhich have ‘ no common measure. * The 
anti-mathematieal argument of Protagoras led to a 
rejoinder from his greater townsman Democritus* in 
the catalogue of Avhose Avorks draAvn up in the 1st 
cent. A.D. by Thrasyilus we find one on ‘ the con- 
tact of the circle and the spheie,’ and another on 
* in’ational lines.* According to Plato and Aristo- 
phanes [Clouds i 144 if.), who are umvillingly 
confirmed by Xenophon {Mem. ly. vii. 8, 5), 
Hocrates, too, Avas amon^ the mathematicians, and 
it may be noted that in the three chief places 
Avliere Plato makes him exhibit mathematical 
interests , 82-85 B, Thecetepis, 148 AB, 

Eepuhlia, 646 BC) a problem involving surd mag- 
nitudes is, in each case, under consideration. 

Plato’s attitude toAvards the problem raised by 
the discovery of surds, and the recognition that 
the infinitely divisible cannot be made of ‘units/ 
is, at first sight, perplexing. He is deeply in- 
terested in the study of surd expressions* and fully 
aware of the infinite divisibility of peyi$7f, but 
refuses to tako the step of severing d^eometry from 
Arithmetic, and of selecting elementary Plane 
Geometry {which, can be studied without any re- 
ference to the e^ist^nco or non-existence of' ‘ units *) 
as .the subject with which Mathematics aliould 
begin. ‘ To tho lasthednsists that AHthmetie, the 
theory of numbers, is the foundation on which all 
other branches of Mathematics ' should bo based, 
and the clue to their meaning. Wo can exenixit 
him from the charge of inconsequence only by 
Anppdsiug that Ms retention ofAnthibetloas the 
corueT-sfine of Kathomatics Avas due to a convic- 
tion that.,,* fiumber*> is not exhausted by the series 
of the ':pninbef% the p^Qva^dmi or 


numbers made up of units, Avhich Aiistotle always 
ahserts aie the only numbers there arc. If tne 
concept of number bo Aviclened so as to take m tlie 
suids, so Plato probably thought, we may still 
adheio to the notion of one-to-one correspondence 
of the points on a terminated line with tJie mem- 
bers of the number-seiie.s, AviUiout incurring any 
of the difficultioa Avhicli Aveio fatal to the old 
Pytimgorean geometry. (Just so, our ordinary 
Analytical Geometry lesLs on assuming such a 
coriespondonce of the points of the lino Avith the 
complete senes of the real numbers. ) That Plato 
had formed some such conception of a possible 
extension of the concept of number seems clear from 
more than one consideration. The suggestion,^ as 
Milhaud has shown (op. nit. bk, ii. ch. 6), explains 
why Aristotle regards it as a capital point against 
Plato to insist that there is no way of generating 
numbers except by the addition of units, and why so 
much is made in 3Ietaphi/sics M ot the complaint 
that the ‘ numbers ’ of wllioh the Platonic ‘ Ideas * 
aie composed aie not all avfxftXi^Tol, commensurable 
AVith one another Aristotle is, in efiect, complain- 
ing tha^Pla^’s theory pi esents us Avitli expiessions 
like ^2 , a/H, rt + ^/6, and the like; whereas ho 
himself holds that theie is no place for them in the 
number-soiies, 311st as Euclid is always careful to 
speak of such magnitudes as and to sym- 

bolize them by straight lines and rectangles. 
Positive evidence to the same effect is furnished by 
a remarkable passage of one of Plato’s latest 
Avorks, the Epinomis, the point of Avliieh is to 
maintain that all Mathematics is really tho study 
of the generation and properties of numbers {Epin. 
990 0 it). Wo are particularly told here that the 
names ‘ geometry ’ and ‘ stereometry * are alto- 
gether misleading, and the foimer is said to ha 
‘extremely absiud.* ‘Geometiy* is ‘manifestly 
an asRimilation, effected by reference to surfaces, 
of numbers Avhich are not in their own nature 
similar * j and ‘ stereometry ’ is the ‘ study of 
numbers raised to the third power, and similar to 
the nature of the solid, Avhere again those whicli 
are dissimilar are made similar by a further 
device/ (Tho passa^je should bo read in Burnet’s 
edition, the only one in which the text has not been 
perverted by editorial dullness.) 

Tho passage just quoted represents tho highest 
development of the Platonic theory of number, it 
is clearly an attempt to vindicate for the numbor- 
sexies itself the same character of a continuum as 
that which belongs to the straight line, by finding 
room in it for numbers finswering to the inutional 
lengths of Geometiy, If avo follOAvcd out !*lato*8 
suggestions in his own spirit, what they would lead 
fco Avould be something of tho following kind. 
Taking a terminated stiaight line, avc might first 
assign the co-oidinatos 0 and 1 to its end-points. 
Then, by infinitely repeated division, wo should 
got one and only one pdnt corresponding to each 
rational fraction belweon.,0 and 1. Then* hy in- 
serting further points cota^esponding to all the 
irrationals betAveon 0 and 1, we should obtain 
points corresponding to the whole series of algebraic 
numbers. Tlie lesMting number-series would not, 
however, exhaust the points on the line, and Avould 
therefore not possess the continuity of the point- 
series, since it would contain no terms Avhoso 
co-ordinates are transcendental numbers, tlinugli 
it would contain an infinity of points not obtain- 
able by tho process of repeated division, 

Aristotle’s statement that Plato refused to apeak 
of ‘ points,* but called them instead Hhe beginning 
of the line/ seems to indicate another attempt to 
face a difficulty inherent in the current conception 
of whole number. From the. earliest times of 
Pyfchagoreanism downwards, find it regularly 
assumed that the number-sMes must begin with 
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the ‘ unit/ But the ciiticism of Zeno had shown 
that we cannot think of the ‘ point ^ as a ^unit 
length.’ If the coiicspondence between Geometry 
and Aiithmotiic is to be kept up, as Plato wished 
it to be, Ave must begin our number-series with 
something which ansAvers to a zexo of magnitude 
in Geometry j the first number must be 0, not 1. 
It was, no doubt, this character of the point as a 
zero Avhioh led Plato to avoid recognizing it as a 
distinct entity, and to call it ‘the beginning of the 
line.’ It seems most piobable, hoAA^ever, that he 
did not clearly draAV Jbhe light conclusion that, in 
the same way, 0 is the beginning of the number- 
senes. Moie probably lie thought of the point, 
as Xenocrates is knoAvn to have done, as an ‘mlini- 
tesimal line,’ and must be added to the list of 
thinkers like Leihmz, Avho have been led astray in 
their theoiy of the continuous by this phantasm of 
a tiling which is somehow at once something and 
nothing. 

Further interesting contributions are made to 
the theory of continuity in tlie puzzling dialogue 
Pa7*7mifdaes, Without raising tlie question of the 
purport of the dialogue as a Avhole, we may note 
the references made in its antinomies to the 
diificulty of regarding a continuum as consti acted 
out of real elements. We may take first the tieat- 
ment of ‘contact’ (p, 14SDff,). When a numbei 
of things are in contact, each ‘ lies next to ’ 

KctraC) that Avhich is in contact with it ; e.g, if a 
straight line is made up of distinct ‘ units ’ in con- 
tact Avith one another, the units must leave no 
gaj>s between them, and each must have a definite 
‘ next adjacent ’ unit. In modem phraseologyj the 
line must be a ‘ well-ordeied’ assemblage of points. 
Hence, in a series of n members there must be 
contacts. It is thoiefore inferred that, ‘if 
there is not mimb&i* in rd, dXKo, ’ (the things ‘ othei 
than the One,’ ‘the Many’), the ‘ One' cannot ‘be 
in contact with them.’ For Geometry this plainly 
means that^ if the points on the line are not ‘ units’ 
{and the criticism of Zeno had shoAvn that they are 
not), no point on a line has an immediately 
adjacent or next point. Since every integer has 
a next integei in the actual number-senes, this 
means that the points on a tei ruinated straight 
line, taken in the Older of their distances from one 
of the end-points, cannot be symbolized by the 
series of integers. Continuity, as exhibited m the 
line, must be something other than the meie un- 
broken succession of the Avhole number-series 1, 2, 3, 

. . . w, . , . Later on (155 E-167 B), we have an argu- 
ment to shoAY that the very concept of change leads to 
the thought of time as a series oi ‘ moments’ which ^ 
have no duration, just as the points on a line have 
no extension. When a body which was moving 
comes to rest, or mce wm, there is a transition 
from the one state to the other, Tliis cannot take 
place ‘in time,’ i.e* theie is no interval, hoAvever 
small, in Avhich the body is neither moving nor at 
rest, but passing out of motion mto rest ; in any 
given interval it is either moving ot stationary. 
Hence the transition occupies no duration, but 
happens instantaneously, and we are compelled to 
form the ‘paradoxical’ (droTros) conception of the 
‘ instantaneous ’ (r6 4^ai(pvi/}5), The paradox seems 
to lie in the fact that it is hard to decide whether 
the moment at which the velocity 0 is reached 
should be counted as the last moment of motion or 
as the first moment of rest^ We 'must, in the one 
case, think of the time during which the body moves 
as haAong no last moment, in the other of the time 
during which it is stationary as, having no first 
moment — an immediate consequence of the con- 
sideration that no moment has a moment. 

In Aristotle Ave meet with none of the, anticipa- , 
tipns of a riper thought Avhioh lascinate^ua in Pllato, 

' but we have, by Avay of compensation, a very^ 




explicit account of continuity, in so far as infinite 
divisibility may be taken as a sufficient criterion 
of it. The notion is fundamental in the A ristoteliau 
system, because the steady and uninteiTupted pio- 
cess of the development of latent potentialities 
into actualities, which, for Aristotle, constitutes 
‘ Natuie,’ depends in the last lesorfc upon the uni- 
form and continuous movement of the heavens, 
and continuous movement demands the continuity 
of time and space. Hence any denial of the con- 
tinuity of extension, duration, and movement is 
fatal to Aiistotle’s whole Naturjphilosophie* The 
tract on the Categories gives us the general vieAV 
cuiient in Academic cucles and piesupposed by the 
moie special discussions in Aiistofcle’s discourses 
on ‘ Physics.’ rb irba-ov {quantum) has two species 
— rb (elsoAvlieie also rb diatperdv), ‘the 

discrete ’ ; and rb trvj^ex^Sj ‘ the continuous,’ The 
vital difFeienee betAveen them is that the ‘parts’ 
{jiji,6pia) of the ‘discrete’ quantum have no Kotvbs 
Hposj or ‘common boundary,’ at which they join^ 
e.g, 10 (for Aristotle ahi^ays confuses the number 
of a collection Avith the collection itself, and many 
of his attacks on Plato aiise from inability to 
see that, tliougli tliere are many pairs of things 
in the world, theie is only one number 2, and this 
number itself is not a ‘ pan ’) consists of 7 + 3, but 
no one of the ‘ units ’ of the 7 is identical Avith any 
unit of the 3. But tho ‘parts’ of a ‘continuous’ 
quantu7n ahvays have such a ‘common boundary,’ 
Avhich, m the case of the line, is a point; i.e, Avhen 
the terminated straight line AB is dmded at C, 
the Avriter reckons 0 as belonging both to AC, of 
which it is the last point, and to CB, of which it is 
the fust, thus illogically counting the one point C 
twice over. Similarly Avith time; the piesent 
moment ‘joins on’ {{xovdirret) both to the past and 
to the future. It may be taken either as tho first 
or as the last moment of an unbroken time-series. 
This is the really important point in tho distinction 
drawn for us betAveen the tAvo kinds' of quanta^ 
since it implies, of course, that the ffwexks irdcrop or 
continuum is infinitely divisible, and therefore does 
not consist of units or minima. It is added that 
not all contmua are composed of parts Avhicli ‘have 
position’; e,g, since the past, present,^ and future 
are not all co-existent, no part of time is ‘ anywhere * 
relatively to the rest. The parts have not position, 
but only ‘order’ (rd^is), and so far resemble the 
members of the Avhole number-series. (We must 
not, of course, press this analogy too far, since it 
would lead to the view that tho ‘parts’ of time form 
a ‘well-ordeied’ aggregate, in whioli each terra 
has an immediately next term. Time would then 
be made up of minima of duration, and, Avould not be 
: continuous in the writer’s sense ICategorieSj 

More characteristic is the account given in Meta- 
Iph/gsics A 1020% Vfifi — irda-ov (quantum) means 
I ‘ that which can bo divided into constituents in- 
I herentin it, whereof each is one and “this’”‘(rd 
; bmperbp els hvrdpxorra Mrepop ^ haorop rt 
Kal r68e n eZVat [1020% 8]). Such a quantum 

is a or assemblage, if it can be numbered j 

a if it can ohjy. be measured. Thus a 

, can be divided into^ countable non-con- ' 
nimious elements, but a iiiy,e$Qs only into cqntinua. , 
(We cannot, , divide a line into points, but imly : 

into lesser lines, so that infinite divisibility is 
taken as tho criteiion of * continuous 

quantity.’) A delimited (veicepafTp^kvov) ttX^^os is a’, 
whole number ; a delimited fj.kyc6os is a line, sur- , 
face, or body, according to, the number of its/’ 

I dimensions. Thus there is only one kind of muigni- 
tnde which is contintious in'its own right {mB' , 
- 7 -ext'ension. Time and movement are continua, 
hot in their OAVn vigh^i bnt derivatively {/tarA , 
in AdrthA'ofitheU’ connexion mth tho 
the trajectory o|, 
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a moving body is a continuum, the motion is a con- 
tinuum also, and therefore also tlie time occii])ied 
in the transit, A fuller, but logically unsatis- 
factory, account is given in the Physics. The 
Eieatics had held that the continuous is indivisible 
(a theoi;;^ -wliKdi meets us again in ypinoza). Aris- 
totle iioints out that, on the contiary, only the 
continuous is infinitely divisible (1S5^, 10). So we 
are told in bk. I"' that ‘motion ’ (the fundamental 
category of a science of ‘Nature’) is generally 
held (Sohsi) to be one of the contmua, and it is 
in the continuoua that the ‘infinite’ lixst makes 
itself noticeable. Hence, those who give defini- 
tions of continuity commonly presuppose the con- 
cept of the infinite, on the giound that ‘what is 
divisible ad infinitum is continuous ’ (200’’, 1 8). The 
point that the one piimary continuum is spaiial 
recurs in bk. A, oh. xi. Time is relative to change 
{fx^a^o\ri)j since it is only wheie we perceive 
change that we aie conscious of duration. If the 
‘seven sleepers’ woke up, tliey would not be awaie 
that time had elapsed during their sleep. They 
would ‘ connect the former now with the siibhequen t 
now, and make one of tliem.’ To know what time 
is, we have to ask in what way it is related to 
motion [rl t^s ^crriv). But what moves, 

moves from somewhere to somewliere. The 
character of motion depends on that of the path it 
traverses. Motion is thus continuous because its 
path is so, and time is continuous because motion 
IS. Time is ‘ the mmbei* of motion in respect of 
before and aftei ’ (220% 24). The use of the word 
‘number’ is unhappy, since Aristotle is never tired 
of insisting that tliore are no numbers but the 
IxomBihbs dpt0jj.6sj the whole numbers made by- 
addition of milts ; and the definition, taken strictly, 
is thus inconsistent with the view that tliere is no 
minimum of duiation, The Platonic account (see 
7\mcoi{s, 37 T), and the Acatlemic collection of llpoi) 
that time is the measure {iiirpov) of motion, wliich 
Aristotle sometimes rej>eats, is thus much moi^e 
accurate. 


We finally reach Ari.sfcotle’s own formal definition 
of rb (Tuj^exes in' Physics 33 227% where it ia given 
as the last resultant of a whole series of previous 
definitions, Things are ‘ together ’ (e£/ia) wlien they 
are in ‘ one and the same primary place ’ (ii^ 
rdrip Tp(&T{p)j i,6, enclosed in the same circum- 
ambient surface. Two things of winch the ex- 
tremities arc ‘ together ’ are ‘ in contact,’ or ‘ touch ’ 
each other. A thing is ‘between* two 

others, when something winch ia continuously 
changing arrives at it ‘ befoie it reaches the end of 
the process of change * (i.e, 0 is between A and B, 
if, in moving conimuouBly from A to B, you pass 
G before reaching B, Thus the ^ d erivativ^ * notion 
of continuous movement is illogioally employed to 
define the ‘primary* continuum of extension!). 
We now define ‘next after,* and ‘immediately 
adherent.* A term in an ordered .series is ‘next 
after * (i(pc^y} another -when there is no term of the 
same kind between them. Tiie phrase ‘ adherent 
to * means both ‘ next after ’ a given term 

and ‘in contact* with it (6 &v dp drrrjrai). 

Finally, continuity is a special case of immediate 
adliorence, which arises when the two ‘ends’ 
(n-dpara) of things wlfich immediately adhere become 
one and identical (hiyaj etvea Tudrh 

Kal h rit ^Karepop ir^/)ay ott AJex- 

ander or Aphrodiisias, as we learn from, Simplicius, 
found this passage hard to interpret, and ■with good 
reason. Apart from the logical IiysUrm prcftcron 
' alr^dy noted, there is a fuiiher difficulty Involved 
deMtions of ^togotha:* and ‘contact/ 
What rs meant by ‘the same primary place’? 
SiTOplioiu^v^ escapes from Alexander’s -uncertainty 
as to' 'wheti^^r th^ notion of continuity ia not 
taertiy pt^u|)ppl^ed by such a xihrose only % giving 


it a puiely relative sense; it may mean at will 
‘ill the same town,’ ‘the same house,’ ‘the same 
room/ etc. In fact, it has no definite meriumg at 
all. The same defect attaches to the subsequent 
definitions, which depend on that of ‘ together,’ 
Two things aie ‘m contact’ when their extieimties 
are ‘ iogethei.’ And such contact may e.xisfc with- 
out continuity. The extremities, [as in the case of 
things Avhich are merely ‘adherent,’ may ho 
‘ together ’ and yet remain distinct. Such a defini- 
tion floes not satisfy oui geomebiical notion of 
‘contact,’ However small we take the * piimary 
place ’ of the two extrenuties to be, so long us the 
extreimties remain distinct, there la no contact. 
However small the distance between a straight 
line and a circle may be, so long as it remains 
finite at all, the btiaight line is not a tangent j it 
becomes a tangent only when thcie is one point, 
and only one, which lies both On tlie ciicic and on 
the straight line. Thus, surfaces which ‘ adhere ’ 
must be absolutely identical. Aristotle is, lii fact, 
assuming (with an eye to his astrononucal theories) 
that we can have a set of concentiic spheies en- 
closed within one another so that no space is loft 
between the convexity of one and the concavity of 
the next outermost, and yet that the convexity and 
the concavity lemain distinct surfaces. But this 
is geometrically impossible. 

The one point of leal interest which emerges 
from the discussion is the hint of a connexion 
between the notion of continuity and that of series. 
As Aristotle states the connexion, it is open to un- 
answerable criticism, since the very impossibility of 
dividing the continuous into ‘units’ shows that a 
continuum, as given, cannot consist of membors 
each having a ‘ next following^ term,’ but the main 
idea has home remarkable fruit in our own days in 
Cantor’s ‘oidinal’ definition of the continuum, and 
a striking attempt has been made by Zcrnielo (in 
Mathematische Annalen, Lix. iv. 014 if.) to sliow 
that any continuous series {e.g, tiiat of the points 
on a teimiuated stxaight line) permits of an ariange- 
ment of its membeis such that evexy one has a 
‘next following’ member. That no member of 
such a series as given in experience has a ‘ next ’ 
member is, with laudable inconsistency, insisted 
on by Aristotle himself. ‘ Nothing contmuoiie can 
be made out of indivisibles, c.g. a line cannot bo 
made out of points ’ [Phys. Z 231% 24). J‘’or, by- 
definition, tlie extremities (^(rxarct) of things which 
are continuous coalesce, but an indivisible point or 
moment has no extremities. Tlie consequence is 
that the line cannot ‘consist of* points, since even 
by infinitely repeated division we can only , break 
it up into lesser lines, Avhich are, again, divisible. 
iTupexv can be divided only into (rvpex^j or, as 
Bradley has put it, space (and time) are ‘ lengths 
of lengths of— nothing that -we can find* 
ance and PealUy^y London, 1807, p* 37). On the 
straight line, e.y., we can find nothing but points, 
yet it is not a series or class of points, but soiue- 
: thing more, though wdiat that something is we 
; cannot say. This leads Aristotle to brealc with 
' tlie Platonic view that Arithmetic, Geometry, and 
Kinematics form a single science with a single 
body of postulates. ‘Physics/ so he unhappily 
concludes,^ is distinct ^from Mathematics, and 
Mathematics itself falls into two distinct doctrines, 
each with its owm peculiar postulates— the theory 
of the Si^pttryipop ttcJotov, or number, Arithmetiei’ 
and Geometry, the theory of the enmx^^ rdcrop--^' 
and it is a logical fallacy to attempt to prove a 
conclusion which belongs to the one science from 
the postulates of the other (ods dpu t<rnP dXXou 
yivovs pierapdym Sef^atj otop rb y^iayerptkbP dpi 0 fi 7 }nicj}f^ 
Anal. Post A 75% 38). Zono has at last' come by' 
his rights, in spite of Aristotle’s personal failure to 
appreciate his historical significance. 
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To (’onsidcr the way in which Aristotle Koes on to develop the 
view that the regular and continuous development fioiu potenti- 
ality to actuality which nuhea up the life of Nature, as ive see 
it in the eiolutinn of the adult oiganiani fioin the geim, and of 
the geim, in turn, fiom tiie adult oiganism, or even m any 
steady qualitative change fioni one * opposite* (e g white, hot, 
dry) to its contraiy (black, cold, moist), depends upon the 
domination of Natiiio by the unonding ‘unifoim* and con- 
tinuous cncnlar lovoliitiona of tho celestial spheres— v\ould talce 
us too far from oui immediate subject We may merely note 
that it lb an indispensable feature of this view that these le- 
volnbions are ‘ UTe\ oisiblo,' and always take place not only with 
uniform velocity, but in the same sense, since a sudden reveisal 
w'ould be equivalent to a momontary bieach of conlumit\ . The 
moving body would, Aiistotle thinks, have to be twice at the 
same point X, if X is to be both the goal of the movement in 
one diieution and the atarting-pomt for the movement in the 
othei Motion in a sliaight line without reversal is excluded by 
the assumed liiniude of the universe, and thus, according to 
Aristotle, only the ouole icmains, since it is the only euive 
of which ‘ every part is congruent with every ofchei ,* le, the 
only uuive of constant curvatuie (For allthis, see JVtysics ®, 
de Cc^lo, and de General,, passim ; Metaph, A, chs. vi -vin.) 

From tho special tiact against Xenoorates and his assumption 
of infinitesimal lines which are indivisible (c?e Lincis Inseea- 
hilibus, a woik of some early Peripatetic, apparently not Aris- 
totle himself) nothing can be diawn for our purpose, though it 
is historicaU^ mteresthig, as showing that tho study of at least 
some of tho mationals oxaniiijed m Euclid x, goes bai k to Plato 
and his immediate followers, as does also the notion of tho 
'infinitesimal.* Some mterestmg noticeb are preseived to us 
by Sextus EnipiiTcus, in bk. x. of his attack on Dogmatic 
Philosophers, which reveal the fact tliafc the polemic of the 
Megnnan foi nial logicians against Aristotle's whole conception of 
the gradual developmentof potentiality into actuality, of which 
we read, e,g,, in. Metaphysics 0 29-32, was connected 

with a revival of IXeno’s arguments against motion Diodorus 
Oronus (Sextus, contra MaiJiemaheos, x. 80) specially attacked 
tho notion of a * state ’ of motion, t e, a time at which one 
cannot say of a moving material point (an a/xeacs crtofia, i e a 
‘maierml point,' not an 'atom' in the souse of Democritus or 
Epicurus, since the atom was 7ioi5 a/xep6) that it is at any 
position, but only that it is moving /ro?n one position to another, 
though one can, Diodoi u& adpiilS, say that such a body must 
have moved, when it is seon fii st at A and af terw ards at 1 1 The 
view of the reality of a ‘state of movement' here attacked is, 
ill fact, one of the chief difficulties inhciont m Aristotle's whole 
treatment of continuity. 

Noilimg would Tbe gained by following fclie history 
of the notion of continuity in Grcolc philosophy 
beyond the tiino of Aiistotle. The Stoics, to be 
sure, influenced later thought considerably by their 
vigorous insistence on tho idea of the anHolute 
continuity of piictter, but neither they noi the 
Neo-PialonisU, viiObC docbimes may* be called 
the final outcome of Greek speculation, added 
anything to what Aristotle had laid clown as 
to the lojjical analysis of the concept of the con- 
tinuous ilbelf. Tho sliaip division between the 
two kinds of TriJcrct, those which are divibible into 
ultimate ^ units* (tlio * discrete* qttemta) and those 
winch are not (the^ or continuous Trdtra), 

the adoption of infinite divisibility as the criterion 
of continuity, and the consequent view that in- 
commensurabies belong to Ueometiy and have no 
place in Arithmetic— were the permanent legacy 
from the ancient to the modern xfidloaophy of the 
continuous. 

3 , Modern attitudet — The general acquiescence 
in Aristotle’s distinctions makes it unnecessary 
to treat at any great length of the views of most 
modern xihilosoimers on the natuieof a continuum 
IB’or the most part these views have been deter- 
mined by* the conception of infinite divisibility as 
the siiilicient and necessary condition of con- 
tinuity. Even Descartes seems to have been 
blinded to the real difficulties of the subject by 
his familiarity with the practice of employing the 
symbols of Algebra indifferently to denote rational 
and irratiorial magufeudes. Ho appears, never to 
have asked himself what Conception must be 
formed of numb^j i:^we are to recognize such 
expressions as n/S, ^2/apd tbe like as numbers^ 
and ihnsluB GSometne^ with all its hiatoiical 'inv. 
Xiortanco, can scarcely be called a contribution to 
the philosojiliy of MathenmtxcSi Nor does it ap- 
pear that the continuity which , he ^olainis for 
matter amounts to more than infinite dif isiT^ility;, 


the absence of real * atoms * or ^ units * of exten- 
sion. Hobbes ex]>lioit]y accepts the Aristotelian 
definition, ‘Gontxnua inter &e turn spatia turn 
teinpoia duo dicuntui, q^uorum est aliquot pars 
comtnunis^ [d^ Gorporo^ vii, 10); ‘ Coipoia etiam 
duo . . continua dicuntur eadeui ratione qua 
duo spatia * {ib. vixi. 9). Spinoza even i everts to 
the Eleatxo position, accoiding to which extension, 
because continuous, is not really divisible at all, 
and is supposed to have parts or elements only by 
an illusion : ‘ Substantia absolute infmita est in- 
diviaibilis* {Ethica, i. 13); ^ex his sequitur . , . 
iiulhiin substantiaui corporeani, quatenus sub- 
htautia est, esse divisibilem ’ [ib, coiollanum). 
Hence he infers t^t quant itas is divisible only so 
long as wo ineiely iniaqincit — i, e, think inaccurately 
about it j when we form the concept of it, we see 
it to be * infinita, unica, et indivisibilia * { Ethical 
1 . 15, schoL), It should follow that we can form 
no concept of a plane, a straight line, or a point— 
a conclusion, which would be the reductio ad 
ahsitrdum of Spinozism. Similarly Kant’s critical 
philosophy throws no i oal light on the nature of 
a continuum. Indeed, if we take seriously the 
AesthoWcy with its account of the way in which 
the niabhemaUcal concepts of space and time are 
geneiated, we shall clearly be led to think of both 
as composed of ininmia, and theiefore not con- 
tinuous, though, to be sure, this account conflicts 
with the repeated assertion that both are ‘ infinite 
givm wholes.* (The ^synthetic unity of apper- 
ception ’ cannot help us liere, since it is just as 
much manifested in the counting of the units of a 
group of * discrete * quanta as m that ‘ di awing * 
of aline of which Kant has so much to say.) So, 
when we are told in tho account of the ^Sche- 
matism of the puie Concepts of the Understand- 
ing * ill at if we think of any number, c,g. 5 oi 500, 
tins thought is ‘the repiesentation of a method 
for representing in an image an asbomblage con- 
formably to a certain concept,* we see at once 
that Kant is thinking exclusively of the natur^ 
integers, which do mi foim a continuum. How it 
can be true that ‘the pm© image of all magni- 
tudes {quantorum) of the outer sense is space, and 
that of all objects of the senses in general is time,’ 
and that ‘the pure schema of magnitude {quanti-- 
tails) as a concept is number, wliicli is a repp- 
sentation w'hieh comprehends in one tlic successive 
addition of one to one,* remains an unsolved mys- 
tery, unless space and time are to be non-continu- 
ous ; and the difficulty is only incrCa&ed when 
Kant goes on to say that both space and time are 
^quanta continua because no part of them can b© 
given, . . . except in such a way that the iiarfc 
is once moie a space or a time,’ Nothing can 
conceal the fact that Kant is trying to combine 
Aristotle’s denial tbat a can consist of* 

minima with a theory which requiies the con- 
struction of space and time out of such minmia* 

Ho even repeals in this veiy connexion the old 
criterion of continuity^ that it is ‘ that property 
of magnitudes in virtue of which no part of tliem^ 
is the minimum (no part simple)*’’ It is, there- 
fore, not tube wondered at that the ^antinomies’ 
of the Transcendental JDidl^cUe have really nothing , ' 

to do with the' problems of continuity, .What 
their theses presuppose is merely the summation 
of infinite series, and the dfificUlties Kant pro-* 
fesses to find in such a sumraation exist just as 
much where every term of the series has a next ■ I 
term as where it has not ; 'e.u. the dtfiSoUUy,' if 
there is one, about the couipfeixoii of tho syi^thesis , , 
exists just as muoh when we, consider 2 os the stun 

of the series 1 -f | 4* • * * as when ' ^ 

w^ ask whether world had a beginning, in ‘ ,^ '’- 
tijue,’ Oi Hegel, saw. In prineixAe^ Eunt,:'; , 
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like Arifebotle, ideniiRes the inlinitely cliviaible 
with the contmuotia, 

Hegel’s own account is so largely colouied by 
metaphor, and so distorted by his determination 
to prove that every concept is piecisely what it 
is not (that, e.g., perfect continuity and absolute 
discreteness are the same thing), that it is far 
from easy to say what his real meaning is. Since, 
however, he supposes Kant’s second antinomy 
(everything must he, and yet cannot be, com- 
poaea of simple elements) to be coneeined with 
continuity [werhe^ iu. 216), he, too, presumably 
means by continuity no more than divisibility ad 
infinitum. His enthusiastic praise of Zeno, and 
of Aristotle’s treatment of the pioblems of space, 
time, and motion, points to the same conclusion 
{ih, p. 227). The vagueness of Hegel’s notions 
may 1)6 seen from the fact that he actually regards 
the Anzahl, or cardinal number, of a group as 
itself a gioup of ‘units,’ and asserts that it is at 
once ‘continuous’ (because it is one gioup among 
others) and ‘ disoiete ’ (because it is a group of 
units [ih, p. 233 f.]). 

^ Leibniz may fairly demand separate consideia- 
tion, in virtue of the peculiar stress which he lays 
on the Principle of Continuity as fundamental, 
not only for Mathematics, but for Metaphysics. 
This principle, as stated by him, is much nioie 
than an assertion of the continuity of space, time, 
and motion. Since his philosophy requires a de- 
nial of the validity of a vacuum, he is led fmthcr 
to maintain the continuity of mattei against all 
forms of the atomic theory. Purther, the concep- 
tion is regarded as holding not merely of plie^ 
nomena, but of the substances or * monads,’ whose 
interrelations and internal self-development are 
the reality of which the extended and teinpoial 
world is symbolical. Real substances foim a con- 
tinuous hierarchy, in which each member differs 
fioni some other by a purely infinitesimal diflei- 
once. Or, as Leibniz himself states the principle 
in a letter to Malebranche, <lated 8th Hoc. 10U2, 
‘datis ordinatis etiam quaesita sunt ordinata et 
conseufcanea/ Hence the absolute continuity of 
the aeries of monads has the continuity of tlie vari- 
ous as an imniediato conseqiience (Couiurat, 
Logigue aeLeibniZy p. 233 ff.). A special case of 
this principle is the cpxrespondenee between soul 
and body, ■which Leibniz describes as follows 
Couiurat, Of use, et frag, p* 621) j ‘ God has from 
the beginning constructed soul and body with 
such skill that . . , omnia quae in uno liunt per 
se perfecte respondoant omnibus quae in altoro 
Hunt.’ As to the nature of tlie continuity thus 
assorted, we learn much from tho dialo^e on 
motion composed by Leibniz on his journey of 
1676 to visit Spinoza {op, ait pp. 694-627). The 
question there raised is whether tho moment at 
which a man dies may be regarded as at once the 
last moment at which he ia alive and the first at 
which he is dead (as it must be, according to the 
Aristotelian account of tb <rvrt;xis). To say that 
Aristotle’s view is ooi’xect seems to violate the law 
of contradiction j to reject it seems to imply that 
two moments — the last of life and the first of 
death — are immediately adjacent, and, if moments 
can be immediately adjacent, why not points? 

p. 601), But we aro' thusi led to conbeive of 
extension and time as made up of series of indi-* 
visible points and moments, (iZ^!. p. 608), and hnd 
ourselves involved in the ‘ labyrinth of the con- 
tinuuni,* For we are forced to say that the number 
of points in tlie side of a square is infinite, and, 
■sinoe we can draw one and only one parallel from 
any point in the diagonal to a given side, and 
^since this parnllGl cuts two of the sides of the 
sqnai'O in ^detendnate points, the diagonal will 
contain thq number of points as the side, 


and will therefore be equal to it, Tliis Leibniz 
legards as a proof that the line cannot be an 
aggregate of points (ih, p. 611). The number of 
points in each wifi, in fact, he argues, be identical 
with the ‘ number of all numbers,’ since in both 
cases it is mfiiuie, Leibniz’s way out of the 
difficulty is to deny that theie is a ‘ number of all 
numbers,’ since, as he holds, such a number, if 
theie were one, would be the greatest possible 
integer, but there is no gieatest possible integer. 
Hence there is no such thing as a ratto of one 
infinite to anothei (ih, p. 612 f.), and no assignable 
number of points on a line. Theie aio as many 
as we choose to take, but we never take all there 
aie to take. It is, indeed, true that every portion 
of extended inattei is actually infinitely mvided, 
but it IS divided into portions which are them- 
selves continua, not into points, and no portion is 
actually divided into all the minor parts possible. 
Thus, m the end, Leibniz adheies to the position 
that the continuous cannot be composed of simple 
elements, and it is for this veiy leason that space 
and time and motion aie legaided by him as 
merely phenomenal, since tlie leal, as we read at 
the beginning of the Monadotogg, must be com- 
posed of simple elements. How these views are 
to’4iaJcaQqix<^ed^vjLW^ the fuvbliei^ positions that 
there is at leasC oiie^oiiUnuum, thatrof the monads 
themselves, which does consist of simple olemonts, 
and that oi'der in space is phenomenal ofthe order 
of real monads, it is not very easy to see. 

4, The number-continuum in modern ' Mathe- 
matics.— Under this head it is impossible to say 
more than a few words in the present article. ^The_, 
reader who mshes for iiioi'e information may be” 
referred to the works mentioned in the annexed 
bibliography, especially to fclio brief and luminous 
chapter on the continuum in Couturat’s ^York, Zes 
Principcs des matMmakques, A.s we have seen, 
the first discovery of the continuum was due to 
tlie discovery of incomraensuiahle magnitudes in 
Geometry, wducli led to the age-long severance of 
tho originally united studies of Arithmetic and 
Geometry. It has been the great achievement of 
the modern Theory of Assemblages to show that 
the number-system is so far from being inadequate 
to cope with the continuity of the points of tho 
straight line (the so-called ‘lineax continuum ’) 
that the only precise definition of continuity wo 
can obtain is one which can be stated in terms 
involving nothing but the inoperties of ordered 
numerical series, and that the only certainly 
known linear continuum is that of the ‘real’ 
numbers. ^ In ^ other words, it is no immediate 
datum of intuition that the stiaiglit line is abso- 
lutely continuous. Its continuity is postulated, 
not intuited, and means no more than the assumn^ 
tion that there are on every teiminated straignt 
lino as many distinct points as theie are distinct 
real numbers in a given segment of the number- 
series, such as that compo.sed of all tho *rcal 
numbers ’ >0< X. To begin with, we have to see 
that none of the old familiar criteria of continuity 
is really adequate to express the property which 
we have in mmd when we speak of the oontinuous- 
ness of this number-series. It is clear that in- 
finite divisibility ia no such oriterioin since it 
gives us only a series corresponding to tliat of the 
ratioml fractions. By no process of infinite divL, 
sion Of a' unit length could we ever arrive at such 

quotients as This corresponds to the 

arithmetical consideration that the ooriiplefee' as- 
semblage of rational fractions between 0 anci 1 
does not form a continuous seiiiss, since it omits 
all the fractions which have surd^ for their numer’* 
ator or , denominator or boih^ Even the inclusion 
in tho series of all fractions having algebraical 
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surds in iheii* numerator or denominator would 
not mako it completely continuous, since we 
should still have no place left for the infinitely 
numerous fractions involving ‘ transcendental ’ 
numbers in their numerator or denominator. In 
fact, it IS possible to make such an aiiangcment 
of the senes of lational fractions, and even of 
algebraical fiactions, that each teim of the series 
has an immediately next teim. In other words, 
both senes can be so arranged that each member 
corresponds in order to one and only one member 
of the series of natuial integers, 1,2, '3. ; , . Their 
ordinal number, or ‘type of order,’ is thus the 
same as that of the series of integers itself, Kor, 
again, is the number-continuum adequately defined 
by the property that no teim of the series as taken 
in ascending order has an immediately adjacent 
term. For this would obviously be tiue of the 
assemblage of rational numbers, and again of that 
of all algebraic numbers, though neither of these 
exhausts the whole of the number-seiies. The 
task of the modern theorist is thus a tw of old one. 
He has first to formulate a satisfactory definition 
of the concept ‘ real ’ number, showing not only 
how the assemblage of ‘ real ’ numbers is logically 
related to that of integeis or ‘ natural ’ numbers, 
but also how the existence of the ‘ real ’ numbers 
follows from that of ‘ natural ’ numbers. Secondly, 
he has to identify the peculiar characteiistics 
which distinguish the whole assemblage of ‘ real 
numbers’ from those of ‘natural’ or ‘rational’ 
or ‘ algebraic ’ numbers ; that is, he has to point 
out the ciiterion of the continuity of a series. 

It is the achievement of Cantor to have fiist 
stated this criterion exactly, and afterwards to 
have re-cast it in terms involving nothing but the 
notion of serial order, and entirely independent of 
any appeal to our intuition of space. Wo can here 
do no more than give Cantor’s two definitions of the 
linear continuum with such brief explanation as 
is necessoiy for their comprehension, To under- 
stand his original definition we have first to make 
clear the meaning of the terms ‘ point manifold,’ 
‘limiting point,’ and ‘derivative.’ By a ‘point 
manifold’ is meant any aggicgate of numerical 
values whatsoever. Any ‘ point ’ X is said to he 
a ‘ limiting point ’ of such a manifold M, if, given 
a finite number e, however small, there is^ always 
at least one ‘ point ’ of the manifold M which is at 
a finite ‘ distance ’ less than e from X. (Such a 
limiting point may, or again may not, be itself a 
‘point^ of M.) The ‘derivative’ of M is the 
assemblage formed by all the limiting points of M. 
When every ‘ point ’ of M is one of the limiting 
points of M, and every limiting point of M also a 
‘point’ of M, that is, when the manifold M is 
identical with its own * derivative,’ M is said to 
be perfect. Further, M is said to be ztisammen^ 
Tiangendf or ‘ cohesive,’ when, if any two points 
of M, ^0, he given, it is always possible to find 
in M any finite number of points ^2 . , . » 

intermediate between po and p such that the dis- 
tances * • * Pn'ip ate each less th^n a 

given finite numoer e, nowever small e maV be. 
The ^definition of the linear, or one-dimensional, 
continuum is> then, that it is a ‘ point manifold ’ 
which is both perfect and cohesive. It is manifest 
that the series of ‘real’ numbers between 0 and 1 
satisfies these conditions, and that the removal of 
, even a single term from it would prevent this 
realization, The series of ‘ rational fractions,’ on 
the other hand, would . satisfy the demand for 
oohesivoness, but would not he ‘perfect/ since the 
surd fractions are obviously Hmilmg points of the 
series of rational fractions. With the postiilate 
thnt to every real number from ' 0 to 1 we can 
assign one and only one corresponding dist^ce 
6n tno straight line, the straight line fe al^o phwir. 


ously a linear continuum satisfying the definition 
{Couturat, Frincipes, p. 91 f.). It still, however, 
lemams the fact that Cantoi’s first definition le- 
tains the appeal ance of an appeal to geometrical 
intuition. The notion of ‘distance/ in however 
metaphorical a sonso, is employed in explaining 
both cohesion and pcifcctness. And this means, 
as Coutuiat says, that the definition is essentially 
relative. ‘It defines a continuous manifold only 
by reference to anothei manifold (metaphorically 
called space), which is aheady continuous, in 
which it may have limiting points not contained 
in itself’ (oj?. cit. p 92). lienee it is only in 
Cantor’s second definition, wliere no notions but 
those of seiial order are presupposed, that we get 
‘ an absolute definition 01 a contmuum by means 
of its intrinsic pioperties.’ To obtain ilie defini- 
tion, we start again with certain auxiliary con- 
ceptions, We consider the type of order exhibited 
by the rational numbers which are >0 and < 1. 
This senes has three peculiarities ; (1) it is de- 
numerable, that is, we can rearrange its terms so 
that they correspond one to one with the suc- 
cessive integers ; (2) it has neithei a fiist nor a 
last term; (3) between any two terms there is 
always a thiid ; and tJiese three chaiacteiistics 
are pioved sufficient foi the complete determina- 
tion of the type of order exhibited by the series. 
Any senes possessing them may then be called a 
series of the type of order 17. Next we have to 
introduce the notion of what Cantor calls a 
‘ fundamental series.* We may confine our atten- 
tion to the case of an ascending fimdamental 
seiies. By this is meant a seiies in which the 
terms have the type of order tj just defined. Such 
a series S is said to have a limit in % if theie is 
a term in 97 which is the first after all the terms 
of S, We then call any manifold perfect if all the 
‘ fundamental series ’ contained in it have a limit 
in it, and if all its terms are limits of ‘funda- 
mental series’ contained in it. With these pre- 
suppositions, the type of order 9, belonging to a 
one-dimensional continuum, is defined as follows t 
‘The manitold 9 (1) is perfect, and (2) contains 
within itself a denumerable manifold K, such that 
there is abvays at least one teim of E between 
any two terms of d.’ The deiimtion is manifestly 
satisfied by the series of ‘ real ’ numbers, since it 
can readily be shown that the senes is ‘perfect’ 
in the sense defined, and that, moreover, there is 
always at least one term of the series of the 
‘ rational ’ numbers between any two ‘ real ’ num- 
bers (Coutuiat, op,ei£. p. 931; B. Bussell, Frin- 
ciples of Mathematics, London, 1903, vol. i. eh. 36). 

The tAvo definitions are not exactly equivalent, 
since wo can constiuct series which satisfy the 
second without satisfying the fust {e.g,, to take 
an example from Coutuiat, the manifold composed 
of the real numbers < 1, together Avitli those from 
2 to 3 inclusive, satisfies the requirements of the 
‘ ordinal ’ definition, but not those of the other, 
since there is always a finite interval > 1 between 
the numhet 2 and any of those which precede it). 
Bub every assemblage which- Satisfies the fii*st, 
or ‘relative,^ definition clearly also satisfies the ' 
second, or ‘absolute.’ This might b^ regarded 
as a ground for doubting whether Cantor’s final , 
result is quite the same thing as an analysis of 
what is implicitly contained m the simple pre- 
Bcientifio notion of continuity as unbrokenness. 
But it remains true that his analysis succeeds in * 
defining for us,'hy means of purely i^itrinsio pro- 
perties, the continuity of the ^ real’ numbers, and ' 
that we have no reason to think that Geometry 
requires as fo .ascribe any difieieut kind of con- ■ 
tinuity to the straight line. „ We are thus finally 
enabled "''to reniDve,.thd ’apparently insuperably '. 

Eleatio criticism "be* 


barifier : ‘e^t^Wj^hed* 'by ^ the ’ 
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tween Geometry and the theory of nuinher. Every 
geometrical proposition can once moie be stated 
in terms which involve only the notions with winch 
the study of number has <ah eady made us familiar. 
‘This laci/ as Cuntuiat says {op. cU. ]>, 97), 

‘ finally refutes all the doctimes winch regard the 
notion of the oontiiiiious as aiising from sensuous 
intuition and lefiactory to tho understanding.’ 

Litbraduiie 1 — 1 . Foil Ai^Gimr rjjiwsopur aitd MATim 
MA TICS Fuohd i s Ope ni , edidi t et Latine %ntcrpi eta tus estJ. L. 
Jleihergt Leip/itr ftho JSle)nents and the scholia on them form 
vols. i.-v- of this, tho only critical edition, 1883-3888], Pioch 
Diadoehi m pnmum Eiiclidis Mementorum Lib mm Com- 
inenlam ex recogn, G. l^iedlein^ Leipzig, 1873, H. Diels, 
Ftagmente der Yorsohmttker\ 2 vols., Berlin, 1006-1910; 
Aristotle, de himi& hmoahiUbmi tr, H, H. Joachim (pt. 2 
of Tho Works o/A'iistotle, Eng. tr , Oxford, Olarondon Press, 
1908); J. Burnet} Early Greek Philosophy^ London ana 
Edinburgh, 1908; G. Milhaud, Les Pkilosophes gdomUres de 
la Gr^ee ; Platon et ses p) MUcess&urs^ Paris, 1900 ; 0 . Apelt, 

‘ Die Widersacher dor Mathematik im Alterthum ' (in Bedrage 
^ur Gesch. der gr. Philosophic^ pp. 253-287), Leipzig, 1891 ; 
H. G Zeuthen, Hist, des mathemaitgues dans VanttquiU et 
le mogen dge, l^aris, 1902 (original in Danish, Copenhagen, 1893), 
Refereno© may also be made' to the various standard works on 
the history of Mathematics generally, or on Greek ifathematics 
in particular, capccially to the great work of Montz Cantor, 
Vortesungen uber Gesehiohte der Ilatheuiatikf Leipzig, 1880 
(new ed, vol. i 1009). 

il. Fojt MODMir PMThOSOPSY : Besides the collected editions 
of tho works of pliiloaophers, speoial mention may be made of 
L. Couturat, Opmmles ct fragments mMits de Leihim. Pans, 
1003, also La Longue de Leibniz d'aprls dea dooumenU %n6diis^ 
Paris, 1008 ; B. Russell, CnticaX Exposition of the Philosophy 
of LeibniZi Oambiidge, 1900, also * Recent Work on tho Philo- 
ibonhy of Leibmz ' (m iliind, new series, no. 46, April 1003). 

liJ. MOPISMN PJSVPLOPMPNTS t G. Cantox', * Grundlagen 
©Iner allgemolnen Kannichfaltigkeltslehre * (Mathematisehe 
AnnaUn, xxi, [1883]), also ‘Beitrage zur Begrundung der 
fcransQniten Mengenlehre " (ib. xlvi xllx, [1896, 1897 ; French 
tr. by Marotte, mir 2es fondementa de la tk^orie des ensembles 
transjinis, Paris, 1809]); R. Dedehiiid, Stetigkeit und irra- 
tifynale ZaMen\ Brunswick, 1892 ; P. du Bols-Reymond, 
allgeimim Vmiktionenihe&riei Tubingen, 1882 ; L. Couturat, 
J)e Vln^ni matMmaiiquey Paris, 18D0 (see esp. Appendix 4, on 
Cantor), also Lee Prmeipes des malMmatigmSy I’ans, 1905 
(with Bperially valuable Appendix on KanFs PInlosophy of 
Mathematics); A. Schmiflies, ‘Die Enfcwiokelung der Lehre 
von den Punktmanmgfaltigkeiten ’ (Jahresber* der deidbohen 
j^fathemaixHi-Vernmgungy viii. 2, Leipzig, 1900), B. Russell, 
Pke Principles of MathcmatiGSt i. Cambridge, 1903, G Vivanti, 
Teona dcUe fxinzumi anahliehet Milan, 1^1 [pt, i contains a 
very elmiile and lucid e-tposition of the main principles of the 
Theory of Assemblages}; E. W. Hobson, Theory of Punoitons 
qf a Meal VarmhUt Cambridge, 1907. The progress actually 
made In the re-arithmetloizing of pure mathematics, due partly 
to modem research into the notions of infinity and continuity, 
and partly to the development of symbolic logic, can bo traced 
in the successive volumes of G* Peano, FormtUaire de Math^- 
puitigms. Turin, 1001. The latest edition, reclconed as vol v. of 
the complete work, appeared in 1908 with the title Foi'miUai io 
Mafemuifoo, the necessary verbal explanations and annotations 
to the logical symbols in vvliich the propositions are written 
being now given m what the author calls an ‘uninflocted 
Latin,* and not in Fiench, as was tlie case m the earliest 
editions, A. E. TaYLOB. 

COHTKACT,— i, DEFlFfXTXQNi^li one mafceB 
an engagement to go to dinnar at a friend’s liouse^ 
no contraofc arises, because the purpose of the 
engagement is not such tiiat tlie law will doal with 
it j or agahb if one buys an article in a sliop for 
ready money, that is not usually termed a contract, 
because there tho whole transaction is terminated, 
as it were, on the instant j but, if one undertakes 
to pay fox ifho article afterwards, a continuing 
contract emerges, because, in this ease, the agree- 
ment gives rise to m undertaking which mn be 
appropriately enforced by law. Erom these 
examples we see that contract is really thC' 
combination of two legal idoa$— that of ngreemmi 
and that of ohUgatwn* ■ In the' case of the invita- ^ 
tion io dinner there is agreement, but no legal 
obligation , connected with itj in the case of the 
sole of goods for ready money, the obligation fades 
way as soon as it arises* But, according to the 
Indian Contract Act, for example, an agreement 
eniorc^blebylaw is a oontraor (Sent. 2‘(li)) j and, 
iffhero dhfi Buch an agreement, we hud a legal 

i XhCbrdNite^n^obed tnxU of- ftnoianfe ATid hioaem phUc- 
aopbe)^ tvom this Bst. 


tie, an obligation, something for the law to take 
hold of, directly affecting the contracting parties. 
In other woids, the agieement, as it has been put, 
‘ contemplates soniething to be done or foi borne by 
one 01 iiioie of the paities tor use of the otiicis or 
othei/ to wliu'li the law can attach itself, and it 
is geneiaily said that it must be the intention, or 
implied intention, of tlie paitio.s that the lelation 
should have a legally binding ellect. Sir Fredeiick 
Pollock, writing with lefeience to tho English law, 
adds to the woid ‘agieement’ the word ‘piomise’ 
(Fiinciplcs of Coiitvaot^y 1002, pp. 2, 3, 5). But 
that is a minor subtlety. Theoretically, at least, 
we can fix our attention on an agreement as the 
starting-point in which there must be, as it is 
frequently stated, the meeting of two minds in one 
and the same intention. And thus the more 
iochnical tieatmeiit of contract fits into those 
i statements of the doctrine in which it is regarded 
; as a phase of the legal will, constantly to bo found 
in the woiks of philosophical jurists — especially 
German jurists. The relation represents the 
meeting of individual wills in one intention, as 
opposed to the individuars endeavours to realize 
his will by means of the mateiials found in tlie 
world aiound liim, whicii gives rise, logically, to 
the conception of property. In the foinior case, 
the individual meets liis fellows ; in the latter, the 
exteniai, material world. 

It has, however, been suggested that it is not 
necessary, in order that a contract aliould be 
entered into, that the wills of the parties should 
be really at one (Holland, Jnrisprudmc&'^^i 1906, 
oh, xii.). Should not say, it is argued, that 
iiere emphatically the law regards not tho will in 
itself, but the will as manifested voluntarily? 
There are well-founded expectations which the law 
endeavours to piotect by its enforcement of con- 
tract, and these do not always arise from expressions 
which truly reiueseut the intention. What of the 
ease in which a pai ty enters into a contract, resolved 
all the time not to perform his part, yet inducing 
another party to enter into it on the contrary 
supposition ? Surely the contract will liold gooct 
Is it not the will, as expressed, and nothing more, 
that the law i^egards, leaving the question of a true 
consensus on one side, as beyond its piovince 
altogether 1 The language of positive systems of 
law, it is said, moreover, is ambiguous on the 
point ; for tho question is practically a new one, 
and it has not till recently been seriously con- 
sidered how far a true consmsusy in tho signiliconce 
explained above, is needed. In answer to this 
doctrine, it may be maintained that, although the 
inner agreement is a fact to bo proved, and in some 
eases is not allowed to be dispioved, the agreement 
itself is vital to the theory of contract. The 
inference drawn is that there was an agreement ; 
and such inferences depend for their reasonable- 
ness and usefulness on the fact that in tho vast 
majority of cases they are sound. Witliout 
reference to the will— to the inner intention, if one 
chooses— the expression of agreement would be 
meaningless. It must in the last resort be con- 
nected with tho man, with the personality ? and 
not merely attach itself to outward forms of 
expression. Unless this is done, we obtain a view 
of contract which is too scholastic to be satisfactory. 

The two main aspects of the agreement hy which 
the tie is created find their typical form in the 
ideas of offer and acceptance, which give rise to 
a large body of law in a developed system* On 
the other hand, such facts as error, fraud, mis- 
representation, undue inlluenee, and force operate 
on the consent embodied in tho agreement, and 
may vitiate it wholly, or create a haw ‘whioh 
renders it reducible from one side. These are most 
usefully studied in relation to some dehnite legal 
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system. Again, the State itself places certain 
legal restraints upon con ti act generally, with 
regard to its .subject -matter; these aie more 
important fiom the standpoint ot the genoial 
leader. In Pollock’s woik on Conti act ^ agiee- 
luents aic said in English law to be unlawful 
and void (1) if the matter oi puijioso with which 
they deal is contrary to positive law; (2) if it is 
con ti ary to positive morality lecogni^ed as such 
by law ; (3) if it is con ti ary to the common welfare, 
as tending to jirejudice the State m its external 
relations, or in its internal relations, or as tending 
to improper or excessive inteiference with the 
lawful actions ot individual citizens (op. cAt, 275). 
And we may say geneially that the State will 
refuse to lecognize a contract not only wiien it is 
simply illegal (without furthei explanation being 
offered), but also when the object is contra honos 
mores f or when it is against ‘public policy’ and 
cannot be allowed fiee scope m the State’s own 
organization. ^ In the case of public policy, the 
disputable points which arise are numeious, and 
the dividing lines between what the State should, 
and what it should not, do are extremely diffioiilfc 
to find. Then we may couple with such restraints 
the complicated subject of form. The modern 
tendency is towards simplicity of form. Com- 
plexity IS undoubtedly repugnant to the spirit of 
our own days, when the bustle of commercial 
enterprise demands essentials and nothing but 
essentials. A complicated foim, however, pi events 
a bargain from being rashly made, and it rondeis 
it easier to prove afterwards what has taken place. 
The tendency to i educe the ‘solemn foim’ can 
have free scope only so far as is possible with a 
due regard to the exigencies of proof 
ii. C7ii4;S'5J25TaJ.rjrOiV.---Contiaets have very fre- 
quently been divided into principal and accessory ; 
and this division is a good one. It is not so clear 
that the division of the first class into onerous and 
gratuitous^ often made, is equally useful (although 
Kant declared that it was the rational ono) ; for 
rincipal contracts seem rather to fall into seveial 
isiinct gioups. The following list will afiord the 
reader a bird’s-eye view of the held of modern 
contract. It follows mainly the anangement 
given by Holland in Ins Jm ispricdence, 

X, Principal contracts.— Principal contracts are 
those which are entered into, so to speak, for their 
own sake, as opposed to accessory contracts. 

(1) Contracts of alienation, — These may be 
gratuitous, when they are contracts to give, but 
are not generally bo. In fact, a contract to give 
is generally enferceable by law only in certain 
limited cases. But gifts made in view of marriage 
are not consideied as mere gifts, for marriage is an 
onerous consideration. Then under this head fall 
barter and exchange, when regarded as contracts ; 
and, more important, sale. A distinct Ime should 
be drawn between barter and sale ; the essence of 
sale seems to be, in the simplest words, the giving 
of something for money. Specific formalities aie 
generally imposed upon contracts for sale of 
certain iinportant classes of property, such as the 
res maneijai of tlie Eoman taw, ‘real pioperty,’ 
immoveables. Apart from these, perhaps the most 
important vaiiatxon in the views taken of the 
contract by different legal systems is connected 
with the transfer of the property sold. Sometimes 
a contract of sale, ip the usual case, per se, transfers 
the property— it has the power of transference by 
itself. Sometimes it hai^ no such legal consequence ; 
It remains an agreement to, transfer merely^. The 
parties to the contract, age-in, :may have various 
duties, hut two of them are generally, recognized. 
The duty of the seller isiq deliver the goods, and 
the duty of the purchaser is to accept and pay for 
them. These duties, regarded from the point .of 


view of rights, yield the main lights of purchaser 
and seller, 

(2) Contracts dealing with hiring y loariy etc. — 
Huing has largely superseded giatuitous loan; 
and the law of hiiiiig lias been extended in many 
diieetions Two important blanches of it in the 
coiiimeicial woild aie contracts for oaiiiago and 
agency. Both lu coinmei cial and in domestic life we 
find con ti acts for the lure of servants engaging 
niuch attention. As regards immoveables, hiring 
is geneially guarded by specific lestrictions. In a 
loan for consumption, we find money or certain 
kinds of things given to the opposite party on the 
undertaking that he shall on a future day return, 
not necessaiily the things themselves, but their 
equivalent m kind. It is m connexion with this 
branch of the law that the inteiesting problems of 
how to treat usury from the legal point of view 
arise. In a loan for use, again, winch is in essence 
gratuitous, the identical thing lent is returned. 

In deposit, one gives a thing to another m order 
that the latter may keep it for him gratuitously 
and restore it upon demand. 

It will be observed that this group of contiacts 
is very miscellaneous. Holland has attempted to 
mininuze the confusion by making the two piincipal 
divisions of (a) contracts for permissive use, and 
(6) contracts for seivice. In the first class {a) he 
places (1) loan for consumption ; (2) loan for use ; 
and (3) ‘letting foi hire.’ In the second (6) he 
places contiacts (1) for cai e-taking ; (2) for doing 
work on materials ; (3) for carriage ; (4) for pro- 
fessional or domestic services ; (5) for agency ; (6) 
for partnership. Then, under a separate liead (c) he 
places contracts for negative services, in which one 
party undertakes to abstain from certain acts— a 
mode of contract somewhat grudgingly recognized 
bylaw. This procedure helps to introduce some 
order into the mass of almost intractable material ; 
although,^ for example, it places contracts for 
liartnership under contracts for service— a doubtful 
arrangement. The reader, however, may certainly 
begin by taking the whole of the large class of 
contiacts with which we are dealing as capable of 
being split up into thiee divisions — peimissive use, 
service, negative sei vice— although he may after- 
waids come to consider the principles of giouping 
somewhat strained. Partneiship, winch is tlius 
disposed of under ‘service,’ is said to he the 
relation which subsists between persons carrying 
on a business in common, With a view of profit 
(Partnership Act, 1890) ; and the law of partner- 
ship widens out into the whole law of Joint Stock 
Companies. 

Agency deserves special notice. It is itself a 
contxact, as has been pointed out ; but it is also an 
important instrument in extending the power of 
contract. It enables us, as it weie, to move 
objects at a distance. Through it, the contraelor 
can work at the other side of the world. In the 
ordinary use of the teim, agency is constituted 
where ono person is employed to act for another 
— to represent him in dealings with third per- 
sons. A distinction, between- a general and a - 
special agent is often, made ; but It is of doubtful 
value logically it seems to be most consistently 
drawn between an agent whose business has a ’ 
defined scope and character, apart from the terms 
of his agreement with' his principal, and one who 
is merely empowered to do certain specific acts. 
The main logical point to be noticed in the law of 
agency is that, when the agent oontraotsias an 
agent with thiicl -parties, be binds ‘principal, 
and then, so to speak, drops put' of the transaction, , 
If he binds hira.sel^, he i^ sometliing more than a ' 
mere agent ; and' any exoepfeiohs hre modifications 
,of ' the, general principle, i On the other hand, it , , 
must be hoticod agent does not really act, ' 
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as the blind insUnment of Ins piincipal, as ilic pen 
ox* the hand acts. His leal u'iefuluess arises from 
his being an intelligent ins train out, and without 
the help of such intulhgent instninionts many of 
the tasks of modem ooinnuuxc would be (piitc 
impossible. 

(3) Uontraetn (tf mnrnafjc — Hut inai riage is only 
technically and in a so i no what stiauied houho a 
contiact. No doubt it (aiiiiot be entoied into 
without tile cmihoiit of at least two x>arties. But 
the relaiionsliii) stands by itself , and even in a 
system of law, like that of Scotland, which favours 
tho contractual construction, tlieie are giave 
dithciiltiesin regarding it as a contract in anything 
more than a very technical souse. In contiact, 
the tendency is to allow the contracting paities 
to attach what conditions they please to their 
bargain, provided these are not against ‘good 
morals ^ or ‘ public policy ’ ; it may be conditional 
in its oiigm, and its duiation is dependent on the 
will of the parties. In marriage these features are 
not present. AVlien it is entered into, it is not 
governed by private contract in its moat important 
particulars, but by the fixed rules of the law of 
husband and wife. It cannot be entered into on 
condition that a ceibain event shall happen, or that 
it shall be dissolvable at pleasure, or tiiat it shall 
last for a certain fixed period of time. The l elation 
between the two pei'sons, also, extends an influence 
to their relatives and niaiutains that influence 
even after death ends the inairiage. The husband 
and wife create not only their own stains^ hut the 
staim of their children ; and that status can nevei 
be taken away or infringed by tho acts of the 
paiUea (Fraser, Husband ami 1876, ch. ii.), 

Such considerations, primarily applicable to Scots 
Law, show us how marriage must be diftbrentiated 
from an oiclinary eon ti tact. Of cour.se, it may be 
said that all the&e restrictions are made mei ely 
with the object of maintaining ‘good inoiabs’ and 
furtheiing ‘ public policy.^ But the whole tendency 
of contract is to leave the parties as far as pos.sibio 
to shape their own bargain ; and, where we have 
a relation so governed in its ei»MentialB liy the law 
— ao restricted to meet the needs, as the law oon« 
ceives them, of family Hfe”>-as marriage is, it is 
only in a very peoiuiar and, as we have said, 
technical Benee that it can be called contractual. 
It derives its type not from the contracting parties, 
but from moral and social considerations, Ayliich 
are held to be superior to their wishes ,* and these 
considerations not only reMritt it, hut sham it. 

A distinctiun must, of course, be dra^vn between 
an engagement to marry in the future^-an 
‘engagement^ in popular language — and an 
engagement which actually amounts to a marriage. 
The former more nearly approaches a contract of 
the ordinary type than the latter, provicted it is 
recognixed hy the system of law which governs it 
aa a lit subject for legal interference. When that 
is the case, wo find unfulliiied engagements 
frequently giving rise to actions for breach of 
promise of marriage. On the whole, such actions 
seem to bo discouraged by the systems of law in 
vbgue on the Continent ; and many jurists are of 
opinion that they ought to bo abolished in our own 
country. But this opinion, it should be noted, 
does not imply that actions for s^dmtton should bo 
dxBcontmuca. ' ’ 

{i) Wagmnff This h an unforiunato 

name for an impottant group* In those contraets, 
'One of the efteots of the , contract, as regards prolib 
! and loss, either for all the parties, or for some of 
them, depends upon an uncertain event. But it is 
hflmpst .impossible to define them satisfactorily j 
and ' thfi.t statoment must be ^ taken as merely 
6 S:planatey*. Bi;oadIy, bets and stakes are not 
enforceable' !‘|n piodem. ,Ia>v. And , the most im- 


poi tant group under tho general head is formed by 
con ti acts of irusuiance— marine, fiie, and life 
insurance, and less imporianb types. Of oouise, 
these aic not logI(;ally gambling transaefaous, but 
aio ratlKJi* attempts to eliminate the iisks of the 
unfoie&een 

2. Accessoiy co n tracts. --Theie is a ^ large 
numbci of coutia(t.s uliich may be entered into as 
accessoiy to the mam transaction; and these 
form, ah' previously stated, a second main branch 
of the subject. It may suflnje to name a few of 
them— indemnity, smetyship, uarianty, latdiea- 
tion. A proraissoi*y note foims sucli a contiact. 
Suretyship is in many systems a formal contiact ; 
and the guarantee may sometimes support an 
obligation which is merely natural, ia, which itself 
cannot he enforced — a curious point. 

3. There are ceitain legal relations placed on 
the boideis, as it were, of contract proper, which 
must not be f 01 gotten. Thus the Indian Contract 
Act speaks ot ceitain relations resembling those 
created by contiact. Broadly speaking, they 
correspond to the Koman division of obligations 
which arise not ex contra ctti, but qitasi ex vonh'nctu. 
They may, therefoie, be desciibed as_ 
c 07 itracts; they have also hocn called ‘implied 
contracts ’ ; but it is perhaps better to reserve this 
name for those cases where the implication is most 
clearly seen. They are, at any rate, analogous to 
contract ; for it is necessary, in following out the 
ramifications of a legal system, to hold that a 
nexus analogous to that of contract is sometimes 
created from force of circumstances, though not 
by express agreement, Often the person bound 
may leasonably be held to have agreed to the 
f 01 Illation of tho tie, but that is not perhaps 
essential in all circumstances. ^ Thus the doctrine 
of negoiiorum t/cstio consists, in pimciple, in tho 
managemonb of' the afiaus of an absent person (or 
sometimes ot a person meiely unable to attend to 
liis allairs himself) by one who undertakes that 
task without the knowledge of the other ; and, it 
is not infrequently stated, on the presum] >tion that 
the other, had he known the circumstances, would 
have approved. There does not seem to be any 
peculiar difftculiy in treating of such relations, 
except that they do not yield very readily to 
analytic classification. 

iii. EXTl^tCTION OF Contracts 

may be extinguished in various ways— by peiform-’ 
anee, by such le^al facts as events which oxcuko 
performance, or by release of performanoo. Or 
there may be a substitute for performance inter- 
jected; or it may simply happen that tho nou- 

: performance of the contract alters the whole aspect 
: of afiairs and gives rise to a now set of xightH. 
Performance is the natural, and undouhteclly also 
the usual, mode of closing the transaction. 

iv. SoaxAXi xtmnxm oii’aoyyiidom —Contract, 
standing as it ^does at the centre of the great 
depaitment of Private liaw, has many important 
bearings on the general problems of society. It 
forms an endeavour made by the State to set up a 
sanction for expectations of good faith which have 
^own up through the dealings of the averagely 

, falr-minaed man. True, it has been suggested 
that contract is merely the taking of a risk, since 
the only univeraal conseemenee of a contract is to 
make the defaiBtor pay damages ; but, as already- 
pointed out, it is the observance of contract that m 
usually contemplated; it is performance, and not 
payment of damages, that makes the social wheels 
go round* And tho Stated having brought its 
sanction to bear on this enormous mass of relations, , 
finds itself compelled to ihtefpose certain restric- 
tions— to lay down those limitations of which we 
have spoken before. What precisely those ought 
to be, and how they ougjit to operate, depends on 
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many different social consuleiations, Is the ex- 
ploitation of the individual by his felloAvs— the 
driving of a hard bargain wrung iroia a man’s 
necessity, when his poveiiy, but not his will, 
consents, or the ovei-ioacliing of one not woihlly- 
wise — a lit muttei foi State inteifeience? Aie 
combinations of * labour ’to be lecogiiized wholly 
01 partially, or altogether condemned ? Are 
contiacts for service to be regulated, when the 
claims which aiise under them bid fair to i educe 
one party to the position of existing merely as an 
instiument for the realization of another’s person- 
ality instead of being an end m himself? Slaveiy, 
it is certain, cannot now be tolerated ; but how far 
will the law, if it attempts to abolish vaiions foiins 
of so-called piactical slavery, aocomiilish good, oi 
how far will it merely afford encouragement to 
laziness and fraud? These (questions and many 
others are among tlie implications of contract, 
though doubtless they lead us far heyond the 
subject of contract itself. Probably most of them 
must be answered, not abstractly, but in relation 
to the particular community with which we have 
for the time being to deal. What is one man’s 
freedom is another man’s ruin. The chaiacter and 
state of social advancement of the community must 
always be taken into consideration. But, howevex 
that may be, the importance of the great branch 
of law winch deals with the right to another man’s 
conduct can never be safely ignored. 

Litbraturb. — In addition to the works mentioned in the 
text, the following may be consulted : W, R, Anson, Principles 
qf the JSnghsh Lav> of Gontmct'^\ 1908; G. J. Bell, Principles 
of the Law of Scotland 1399 ^ lor the Soots Law ; F. PoUoch, 
Ihrat Booh of JiLtisprudence^ 1890, pt, 1 . oh, 8 ; Kant, Philo^ 
sophy ofLaWt sect. 31 ; W, A Watt, Theory of 

Contract 171 its Social Lights 1807. W. A. WATT. 

CONTROVERSY.— X. The term ^controversy’ 
is not exclusively applied to the weapon with 
which battles have been fought in the field ^ of 
theology and philosophy, and skill in disputation 
has not been valued hy piofessed dialecticians 
alone. Professoi Edward Caird tells us that the 
philosopher Kant was keenly alive to the uses of 
contioversial methods as a mental training, and 
that in the year 1758 he announced to his class on 
nxetaphysics that on tw'o days in the week he 
would treat polemically the doctrines expounded 
on mevious days, this being ^one of the most 
excmlent means to^ attain to profound views of 
any question’ {Qriiical Philosophy^ of Kant ^ i. 162). 
This polemical method consisted in first proving a 
proposition and then trying to prove its opposite 
— an exercise of the intellect to which attention 
has often been devoted in schools of learning, with 
a view to cultivating a high standard of contro- 
versial ability. To Kant it did not so much bring 
dialectic skill as rivet into the attitude of criti- 
cism a mind already critical, even sceptical. The 
essential thing for him, as for Socrates, was the 
problem of knowledge, the limitations of our 
knowing, the question how far we can know 
anything at all. So throughout life he practised 
earnestly the polemical method which he incoin- 
mended to liis students, using it as a touchstone 
to test what is knowablo and expose the illusions 
of the understanding. To this attitude of mind, 
this deep-seated love of inquiry and discussioii, we 
owe what is considered the greatest system of 
philosophy of modern times — a philosophy critical 
alike in spirit and in name. 

2, The ICantian ‘dialectic,’ however, is not a 
new phenomenon in the history of philosophical 
thought. In the connotation .which, it bears for 
him, that of an arguing for and against, Kant 
inherited the term from the Btoios and Aristotle., 
,But the practice of dialectic is to be connected 
with the name of Socrates, As friendly 4i|Scussioi' 


in the market-place about the ethical problems 
which alone were of interest 01 moment to him, 
Sociates held it to be the ideal method of philo- 
sophizing. Ho tliought that theie were an&weis, 
moie or less dofiiuto, to these questions, and that 
this was the way m which the answers weio to 
be got. Tins eapest conviction, this seeking after 
truth in the belief that it is to be found, is one of 
the essential respects m winch Socrates is to be 
distinguished from the class of piofessional Sophists 
to winch, in the eye of the ordinary Athenian, he 
undoubtedly belonged. These men were 111 the 
lust place teacheis of argument and rhetoric, and 
regaided disputation of this kind as an end in 
itself, They aigued in oider to show their pupils 
how aiguing should be done; they talked for 
victory. But they did not stop liere. They weie 
from some points of view extremists in pliilosophy, 
and they often took up a concept or idea witli the 
deliberate pm pose of showing it to be full of con- 
tiadictions, and hence unthinkable. The Sophist 
did not hesitate to tackle any question, or, as 
Aristotle would say, to ‘talk poisuasively ’ on any 
subject. As the exponents and popularizers of an 
esoteno philosophy — they weie not for the most 
part originatois of new doctrine — they raised piob- 
lenis in the spheres of ethics, politics, and leligion, 
debating fieeiy, in a s^iiit of tolerant scepticism, 
questions the mere^ discussion of which m the 
eyes of the old-fashioned was not only new, but 
impious and depraving. Like Abelard, who has 
been called the mediioval counterpart of such a 
teacher as Protagoras, the Sophist at his best, they 
thought that every question could be argued for 
and against, or in Abelard’s phrase, sic ct non. 
To them none was sacred. At the lirst glance, 
criticism of this kind seemed wholly destructive ; 
many of its immediate effects were undeniably 
pernicious. But this beating about, this disputing 
and overturning, was of supieme value, not only 
in the interests of education, but also in the 
narrower held of dialectic. It was owing to the 
Sophists mainly that Aristotle was able to draw 
attention to a clearly marked difference in the 
matter of our thougnt. He saw that relatively 
few problems belong, like those of mathematics, 
to the spheie of what is strictly dcmonstiable, and 
that beyond this, on the vast mass of questions 
which puzzle and interest mankind, we can have 
discussion, but can never have certainty. 

3, It was, however, in the Middle Ages that 
dialectic or discussion in the Platonic and Aris- 
totelian sense became professedly the vehicle of 
philosophical inquiry. Bound as they were at 
every step by tradition and authority, the methods 
of the Schoolmen were formal and pedanfcic j in 
this respect they were less fortunate than the 
thinkers of antiquity. At the same time the 
medijeval method of exposition, in so far as it was 
a method of argument, was that of Hellas. To 
write dialogues in the Platonic manner was no 
longer the fashion, nor was it, perhajps, within 
the powers of men of that age ; but, though the 
written word was untouched by the liner graces 
of poetry and imagination, yet never in tho 
history of philosophy and fcheold^— a sphere of 
learning at that time oo-extensiva with literature 
— have skill in controversy and dialectical ability 
brought wider fame to their possessors ; never yere 
these talents enthroned higher among the objects 
of intellectual ambition than in me time of 
Abelard and his rivals. These wandonng teachers 
of the Middle Ages, whose, mission it was,' after' 
the ihanuer' of the ancient l^dphists, to popularize 
the learning of the sclibpjs, woto also in.the most 
Hteral sense gIadiato3^;hih th^ aa’ena of philosophical 
oontrbver^$y. ^ ■ 'V j-': , , 

/'4ri Turning sphere of history and 

r f 1 . t ""r ; , ; , , 
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Bpooulative thought to that of ovoryclay life, ’vvc 
find that heie the uses of coniiovcrsy are less 
obvious, but not less leal. In the oi (Unary sense 
of the woid li may he notliing iiioie than negative 
criticism, the mere laisnig of objections to a 
doctrine or theory hi'ought forward, But, even 
so, it is of practical value in sharpening the 
faculties and clearing up c(>ufusion in the mind. 
For contradiction, whether it pioceeds from con- 
viction or not, is always stimulating, and even a 
su[ierl}(dal discusHion of most questions is enlighten- 
ing, When, however, contioveisy is faiily can led 
on, that is, witli candoui and mod ex alum, in a 
spiut of honest inquiry, it is of gicat ethical and 
educative value, The prejudices of the fair- 
minded larely withstand the presentation of fact 
or the pel suasion of sinceie conviction. We start, 
most of us, knowing hut one side of controverted 
questions ,* an argument with an intelligent 
opponent will show us the nthex side, and expo.se 
the NN'cakncHses of both positions, If om con- 
clusions are sound, we shall realize their value ; 
if they are faulty, light will he thrown on the 

S remisaes on which they are baaed. John Stuart 
lill, in Ms eloquent defence of liberty of thought 
and discussion, says that every one ought to make 
a habit of seeking this experience, and that out- 
side the sphere of mathematios no nian^s opinions de- 
serve the name of knowledge except in so far as he 
has gone through tiie mental process which would 
liave been required of him in cariying on an active 
controversy with opponents {On Liberty, ch. 2). 

S, Tim benefit to the individual of such a know- 
ledge of most subjects no open-minded person is 
likely to ^deny. But there is a deeper aspect of 
the question. It Jias often, and rightly, been said 
that oontioveray is the battlefield upon wliich 
truth comes into collision with erior, and that hy 
moans of it alone wo can acquhe new truth. The 
progress of the race is thus best served by unlimited 
fieedom ol discussion, hy such a right ‘to argue 
freely according to consoieuco' as Milton held Co 
be among the first of human lihcitios. Mill lays 
stress upon another point, It is a mattor of 
histoiy that the ethical and religious doctrines of 
the world owed their preservation and develoji- 
ment to the fact tliat tliey were vigorously de- 
fended against attack in the earlier stages of their 
existence. What is true of sects and nations 
applies equally to the spiritual life of individuals. 
It IS the convictions for which we must fight that 
WO are in least danger of losing. It is beliefs 
which arc most universally accepted, most rarely 
questioned, that are apt to become least full of 
meaning to us, even to be accepted by us 
mechanically. It would bo easy to multiply 
instances of this. Can the precepts of Ciiris- 
tianifcy, for examine, bo said to bear the same 
literal meaning for us as they did for the Founder 
and the persecuted of the early Church? Or, to 
take the case of religion in Scotland, is there in 
Scotsmen of to-day the fire, the blind devout faith, 
the love of the Church, which animated thorn fore- 
fathers? Most people, even allowing for change 
of oircmnsiances and conditions, are inclined to 
answer these questions in the negative, Certainly 
creeds and opinions do seem to draw the breath of 
life from the heat of battle, to grow faint and 
togdd vthen the struggle is over* This is Ono 
; sonse in wdiich, peace md harmony do not make 
for progress. 

6, Every theoiy, ho;wovor sound,, has its limita-^ 
tiofis. All doctrines may be, in the main, 

; erroneous } at tiie host they can contain only a 
of i|he, truth, for the truth lies always some- 
wnerOi oetweeh um extreme nositloiis on which 
man takc^f' his ^Virile the progress of 

apparent disheartening 


retrogaessions, heais always onward and upward, 
its course is, as Kegoi says, a zigzag movement, 
tending now in the direction of one of these 
oppo.site poles of tliouglit, now in the diieijtion of 
another. Dogmatism (to use ICant^s ex2»re.ssion 
for these cxti ernes), criticism, and scepticism 
follow one another, and aie hucceecled by dogma- 
tism — a new dogmatisiii— again But in this 
btiuggie of theoiy with tlieoiy, of half Uuth with 
halt truth, the way is gradually becoming clearer, 
the fiesh staiting-pouit is always a little higher, 
and, human intolligeuec being limited and fallible, 
all this can come about only in tins way, 

Litlraturb — The reader will find the source o£ most of the 
ideas suggested above m such woilts as , E. Caird, Critical 
Philvsojmij of Kant, 1889; Hegel, History of Philosophy, 
Eng ir 1892-90 ; and J. S. Mill, On Liba ty, 1860, pt n. See 
also well-known Histories of Gieok I^hdosoph;^ such as that of 
Zeller, of Ueboiweg, of Erdmann, and of Schwegler. On 
the sigiuflcnnce of the work of the Sophists, the slimcnfe niav 
be rofeired to G, GrotC, History of Greece, newed , 1870, pt li. 

M. Campiieel Smith, 

CONVENTrCLE,-— Tlie word is derived from 
Lat. cMiventimlnm, dim, of eomentus* According 
to Bingham {Orig. Evelcs,), it originally signified 
no more than an assembly, and was ficqueiitly 
used by ancient wuitcis for a church. It canie to 
he applied specilically to ^meetings of religious 
associations, particularly private and secret gather- 
ings for worship. Later it became a term of 
depreciation or reproach, implying that those^ of 
whom it was used were in opposition to the ruling 
ecclesiastical authorities; for example, it was 
applied to a cabal of mutinous monkb in a convent 
or monastery. Ultimately it came to^ mean re- 
ligious meetings of dissenters fiom an Established 
Church, held in places that were not recognized as 
specially hifcondcd for public worship or lor the 
exoiciso of religious functions. It implied that a 
condition of ailairs obtained in which the State 
made a distinction between a form oi foims of 
religion whose piactice and propagation were 
authorized by statute, and such as were expressly 
prohilnted by enactment. This usage has received 
legal sanction in Britain. 

In this sense the term ‘conventicle^ may be, and has been, 
widely applied. Ilarnadc and Etepansion of Chris- 

tianity\ 1908, il, 318) uses it of the meeting of the adhomnts 
of Mlthralsm in the Eastern parts of the Homan Empue 
throughout the domain of Hollcnism (Greece, Asia, Syria, 
Effypt, etc.), in which xcgiom it was a banned cult, while those 
who piofessed it were regarded as belonging to a barbarous 
and illicit sect (B\ Oumont, Mystlres de Mithra% Brussels, 
1003) To attend ‘conventicles* was the ball-mark of fanati- 
cism, according to Oolsus, who ropi’esented the contemporary 
opinion which cherished a lively contempt for oil w!io atlaoiicd 
tnomaolves to religions competing with the Imperial cnltus, 

In accordance with the accepted usage of the 
\Yord, Church historians properly assert tliat Chris- 
tianity took its rise ecclesiastically from a con* 
venticlef Such was the meeting in the Upper Boom 
of the first disciples of Christ after tho ARcenHion 
(Ac U®). This gatliering was tlie typo of those 
which soon began to meet for prayer, mutual 
edification, and memorial observances, in private 
houses such as that of Mary, tho mother of John 
(Ac 12*®), Within a short time they drew upon 
themselves the suspicions of the Jewish ecclesi- 
astical authorities, who branded tlio new faith as 
impermissibly heretical, and instituted a perac- 
oution dix'ectcd to the harrying and suppression of 
these conventicles, one of their most zealous agents 
being ho who became tho Apostle Paul 

Wfien Ohristianity became a world-rclx^on and 
spread in all directions throughout the Eoman 
Empire, it was at first tolerated, and enjoyed 
Govommont protectlonj along with many other 
cults in vogue. Beligions had to rooeive lioonco 
from the State, which was jealous to seeute itself 
against the danger of conspiracies maturing under 
the guise of religious confraternities, Largely 
through the influence of poiitioal considerations 
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(see GAvatkiii, Haxnack, Dill, Weinel, etc.) Chris- 
tianity soon hecame suspect, and a religio ilUuita. 
Its meetings thus became strictly conventicles 
Hainaek applies the term to characterize such 
house-meetings as that mentioned in Col 4^®, and 
Schalf uses it m his account of the primitive period 
as descriptive of the ‘ecclesiolae in ecclesia/ the 
independent separate units of the Church as they 
existed in the various centres in which it had 
found footing — Rome, Corinth, etc. [Kirchengesch,y 
1831, i. 434). In the succeeding century the cata- 
combs (q.v , ) were the scene of Christian conventicles 
(Withrow, The, Catacombs of Homey new ed,, London, 
1895, p. 104). 

With the establishment of Chiistianity by Con- 
stantine as the State religion, all its meetings were 
legitimized, and the term of odium could no longer 
ho rightly applied. In the 4th and 5th centuries 
the description again became applicable to the 
meetings of such Christian nonconformists as the 
Montamsts and the Donatista, Avhich weie pro- 
hibited by the State under penalty of proscription 
and death. This policy was rigorously encouraged 
by the leadeis of the Churches enjoying State 
recognition and support. 

When the corruptions^ of the Church of Rome 
aroused a gi owing hostility in the 13th and 14th 
centuries, those who were united m the attitude 
of protest began to abandon the churches and to 
associate themselves in private or seciet meeting- 
places, Against these the machinery of sup- 
pression was (j^iiickly put into operation, and once 
more conventicles entered into histoiy. In Eng- 
land the word was early applied to tne meetings 
of the followeis of Wyclir, who, xeco^izmg the 
incompetence and neglect of the regiSar clergy, 
sent out peripatetic preachers to meet the spiritual 
needs of the people. Both the practice and the 
word were carried by the Lollards (as the most 
determined supporters of Wyclif weie^ called) to 
Scotland, where they did much to initiate or 
strengthen the movement of levolb fiom the ecclesi- 
astical domination of Rome, 

It was not, however, till after the Reformation 
that ‘conventicle* became a term with a legal 
connotation, according to which it was descriptive 
of the meetmg-place or assemblage for worship or 
consultation of those who departed from the 
Established Church of England. Queen Elizabeth, 
in her contest with Puritanism, strenuously asserted 
the royal supremacy in matters religious and ecclesi- 
astical, and insisted upon the rigorous application 
of the Act of Uniformity, which demanded that all 
subjects of the realm must conform to the usages 
and tenets of the Church established by law. 
Clerical nonconformity was punished by deposition. 
As the result of the inquisition that followed, so 
many ministers were deprived of their livings that 
their places either could not be filled at all or were 
filled by incompetent and unpopular substitutes. 
Large numbers of the people refused to accept the 
ministrations of these substitutes, and gathered 
together for worship in private houses or other 
suitable places. These conventicles were, under 
that name, expressly declared illegal. The 11th 
Arttole of the Book of Canons (drawn up in 1603) 
censures ‘ the , maintainexs of conventicles’; the 
12th, Hhe maintainers of constitutions made in 
conventicles,^ and the 7Bi^d runs thus s 

‘Forasmuch as all CpnvenfciGles and secret meetings of pjcljests 
and mlmsters have ever been justly accounted very hateful to 
the state of the Church wherein they hve, we do ovdatu that 
po prioats or minietera of the Word of npr any other per-- 
, sons, shall meet together ixi any private house or elsewhere to 
consult upon any nmtter or couj^so to he talt^en hy them, ot 
upon their motion or direction hy any other, wldra may hny 
way tend to the impeaching or depraving of the doctrine of tiw 
Ohurch of England, or the Book of Common Prayer, or any 
part of the government or discipline now established in the 
Church, of Finland, under pain of excommunication 


Unclei these enactments the adheients of Ana- 
baptism {q.v.)y which had been jjropagated in 
England by lefugees fiom the Continent, weie 
oidered to leave tlie Kingdom. Even dining the 
subsequent leign of Puiitamsm, the meetings of 
this jjaitioular body "were legarded and treated 
after the same fashion by the Protector Ciomwell, 
who was incensed by their aggressive fanaticism. 
For other peisecuted sects, with only one or two 
exceptions, theio was a bieathing -space of tolera- 
tion and freedom. 

After the Restoration of the Stuait dynasty, 
established Episcopacy onee nioie became intolerant 
under the segis of Cliailes li. An Act of Uni- 
formity was pi omulgated in 1662, which ordained 
the expulsion from his charge of any clergyman 
who 1 ©fused to siibsciibe to everything contained 
in the Book of Common Prayer and to the doc- 
trine of the King’s supremacy in matters ecclesi- 
astical, and held by the Solemn League and 
Covenant of 1643, prohibiting such from exei'cia- 
ing his religious functions in private houses. 
2000 clergymen were ejected from their livings in 
one day for declining to comply with these tests. 
This enactment was reinforced m 1664 by a statute 
called ‘ the Conventicle Act,’ which rendered 
illegal any gatheimg in a private house for leli- 
gious worship attended by a number exceeding by 
live the regular members of the household, under 
penalty of fine, impiisonment, or transportation, 
A second veision of this Act deprived these outed 
ministers of the light of trial by jury, and em- 
powered any justice of the peace to convict them 
on the oath of a single informer, who was to he 
rewarded with a tliird of all fines levied (D. Neal, 
Htsf, of the JFumtanSi new ed,, Lond. 1822, iv. 
ohs. 7, 8). Large numbers of nonconformists ^ye^e 
put in jail. Pepys, m his diary of August 7j 
1664, observes ; ‘ I saw several poor creatures 
cained by, by constables, for being at conventicles 
... I would to God they would conform.’ He 
refers to Quakers, who were amongst the worst 
sufieiers dining the persecution consequent on the 
passing of the Acts. Bishop Burnet, in his Ris- 
tory of his own TimCy 1724-34, i. 471, admiringly 
describes how they resolutely declined to obey the 
law, and openly and fearlessly continued their 
prohibited meetings. They would hold them in 
the street before the closed doors of their meeting- 
houses, when these were shut by order. The 
children, who might not be aiTestecI because of 
their youth, would also 3iold conventicles in the 
street in the absence of their parents in jail, 
sufiering patiently the jeers and cuffs of magis- 
trates and unsympathetic onlookers (F. B. Turner, 
QiiaherSi X^ondon, 1889, p. 164). 

Identical measures were taken during the same 
reign to secure the suppression of Presbyterianism 
in Scotland, where it had been the popular and 
dominant form of religion since the liefonnation. 
From 1662 to 1678 various Acts were passed by the 
Privy Council and the Court of High Commission, 
prohibiting conventicles and imposing penalties of 
increasing Severity upon those who attended them, 
masters being made responsible for their servants, 
landlords for their tenants, ‘ magistrates for the 
citizens of the burghs over which they presided. 
It was forbidden to supply denounced persons 
with moat or drjnlc, or to harbour or have mtex- 
course of any kind with them. . These measures 
proving unavailing to effect their purpose, it was 
ultiniaioly enacted that attendance fltpuld incur 
the penalty of death. ' Those hi command of the 
miKfcary, And even the common soldiers theiwselves, 
were giYen authority tjo indJict it^ immediately on 
the of captki^e, mthont the formality Of a 
lega^ authoHt^ which was used withoi>t 
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Claverliouse. This policy pioved, liovvcver, quite 
aboilivG. The hulk of the icHgious jjopuUition in 
the south and boutli-wesfc diatiiets continued to 
attend tlio conventiclea, which weie ai ranged and 
conducted by the outod miiusteis. Where the 
congicgatioinvas too huge fox any snitahle private 
house, losortwas }iad to hams, granaries, or such 
like commodious huiidings. Trecniently, however, 
the number of those who flocked to tliese illegal 
gatlieimga amounted to thousantls, and the result 
was tlic institution of field-conventioloa — meetings 
held, Boinetinies un<lcr cover of night, in the ojjeii 
ail, on moois oi hills, or in glens and ravines, or 
wherever safety and suitability could be combined. 
These fieqneiitly lasted for hours, the pleaching 
taking up a laige poition of the time. At such 
conventicles, the ordinances of the Church accoid- 
ing to Piesbytoiianisrn ivere faithfully observed. 
BaptLsm was administered, and Communion was 
dispensed, often to liiindieds togotlier, and even 
tlioiisands, the rite taking days to celebrate, 
several minis ters ofliciating in turn. When re- 
pressive measures became more sevcie and attend- 
ance at these gatherings was enacted to be a capital 
ollence, the men came armed witli such mde 
weapons as were obtainable-scythes, flails, etc. 
Sentinels were posted at look-out points ; for the 
royalist soldiery, aided by spies and informers, 
often succeeded in surprising these meetings. It 
was the attack upon such a conventicle that pre- 
eipitated the battle of Rrumclog, llbh June 1079, 
which issued in the only victory gained by the 
Covenanters {as the upholders of’ Presbyterianism 
were called), and the only defeat sustained by 
Glaverhouse (known m song as 'Bonnie Dundee'), 
the most zealous^ and efhcient of the military 
persecutors. Dm ing the years of poisecution cul- 
minating in the 'Killing Times/ it is calculated 
that some 18,000 people suflored in one way or 
another for attending these conventicles Yet 
tliey kept alive and deepened an intense leligious 
faith in the land, wliile greatly raising the moral 
tone of many districts in whicii they weic held, as, 
at plucoaon the borders where pillagers and 
niosa- troopers became peaceful and honest. Their 
impressive solemnity, intenBified by the conditions 
under which they were held, fiequently turned 
the hearts even of enemies present in disguise 
{A. Smollie, Men oftM i904 j R. Simpson, 

Glmnings among the Monntaim, 1846 j W. 11, 
Car slaw, Eeroes of iJm Goimiant^ 1900). 

After the Revolution of 1688 and the accession of 
William of Orange to the British throne, an Act of 
Tolex'ation was passed, relating to England, which 
exempted from the penalties of the Jaws against 
conventicles those who took the oath of allegiance 
and subscribed to the doctrinal sections of the 
Thirty-nine Articles. Meeting-houses were re- 
quired to bo registered, and then came under 
protootion of the law. In Scotland all the re- 
pressive Acts were abrogated j Presbyterianism 
,was restored by the State to its ecclesiastical 
supremacy. 

Similar measures of suppression in Continental 
countries resulted in the resort of thd persecuted 
to similar kinds of meeting. During the merciless 
and prolonged attempt of Philip ix. of Spain in the 
Nethcrianas to compel conformity to tlio liomon 
Cathoho Church, the Protestant party headed by 
Le$ Ommif (*The Beggars^) wore forbidden free 
exercise of tlieir worsliip, and' immediately field- 
preacMngs were organiaied all over the country, of 
' the Home ohamcieras those in Scotland— conducted 
by the/excommunicated ministers and surrounded 
by ajnmd guards and sentinels {Lindsay^ Eutot^ 
W Edinbui-gh, 1906-7, Vol. juu 

bk.. i%% Y^). The same Boenos were enac^d in 

the of Eraace during the heroic 


struggle of the Huguenot Caniisaids ('les Eufants 
de DieUj'as they called themselves [see C.amlsaiid.s]) 
to assoit leligious fieedom against the suppicssivo 
mcasuies of Louis XIV., inspned by Cardinal 
Ilicheheu’H vision of a unilied France, spiiiicd by 
tlie inoitemonts of Madame do Main tenon (herHcff 
once a Huguenot), and encouiagcd by the eloquence 
of the gieat preacher Bossuet. Their iield-con- 
veiiticles were called desoit- preachings— the name 
'desert’ being boiTOWcd from the Bible as descrip- 
tive of the solitaiy places, in wild mountain-regions, 
m whicli the meetings weie commonly held. A 
peculiaiity of these Caniisard gatherings was the 
large part played by the ' mopliets men and 
women, and occasionally chihfren, generally quite 
uneducated and often normally of small capacity 
foi spcecii 01 thought — who spoke or were accepted 
as speaking undei the diiect inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit, after the manner of the prophets in 
the jinmitive Ghuicli (Peyrat, Hist, aes pasteut*s 
clu msertj Pans, 1842 ; G. Tylor, The Cu?nimrds, 
London, 1803). 

In the histoiy of Geiman Protestantism the 
conventicle played a ]iart in Pietism (2'. <(;.). The 
collegia pietatis, cstahhblicd by Spenor and his 
followeis, pinvokcd the opposition of the strictly 
orthodox Lutheians, and considerable disturbance 
was the result, as at F'rankfort, where tlie police 
interfered. All sorts of scandal were rife about 
these conventicles, and the over-enthusiastic manner 
in which some of them were conducted lent colour 
to the charges In Wurttemberg a wise middle 
course was adopted, Those conventicles in which 
the great principles of Lutheranism avoic lespcctod 
received legal sanction, while the more radical 
assemblages ivero banned (ef. xv, 790, xviii, 

612). In Sweden, Fieri sm roused similar opposition, 
and a law of 1726 forbade all conventicles con- 
ducted by laymen, though jnivate devotional 
meetings under the diiection of tlie clergy ivore 
iicrmitted, this laAv not being repealed unril 1868 
{PBE^ xviii. 33, 30). 

At the present time, it is perhaps only in Russia, 
with the Greek Church in a position of ecclesi- 
astical supremacy recognized by the State, that 
conventicles in the strict sense can still be said to 
continue. Measures of repression are fioni tune to 
time directed by the Government against dissenting 
sects which have incurred its suspicion and hos- 
tility, such as the Stundists [q.v.) and the Douk- 
hobors who Avere denied the liberty of 

private meetings for Avorship. The spirit of toler- 
ance seems, koAvever, to be rapidly gaming ground, 
and nonconformists of any kind, on giving satis- 
factory assurances to the police, are gonoraily 
permitted liberty of Avoisliip according to ihofr 
accepted mode. The signs of the times point to 
the spirit of leligioua toleration soon becoming 
imiversal, with the consequent cessation of that 
hostile and repressive attitude of State or Estali- 
lished Church to any form of religion which losulted 
in conventicles. 

LiTKiiATmiB.— This Js suHlolontly indicated in the article. 

A. Mitchell Hukteb. 

CONVERSION. — I. Ethnic Conversion. — 
Conversion, the greatest of moral events, is not 
the monopoly of one religion. It is a human as 
Avell as a Christian fact. As there is one blood in 
the veins of all nations, and one breath in all 
nostrils, so tliere is one Divine Spirit brooding 
over and striving Avithin all souls. God baa made 
all men Avilh a capacity for conversion, Avith poasL 
bilities of response to the highest eMI (Ao 17^0, 
And in every age and race there have been minds 
that have turned to the light, hearts that have 
felt the * expulsive power ot a new affection/ wills 
that have striven, and not all in vain, to attain the 
ideal. We need not grudge the name or the idea 
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of conveiBion to many experiences recorded in non- 
Christian literatui e. * Faciasne quod olim m lUaUis 
Polcmon ’ ’ ^ {Hoi Sat. ii in. 263 f. ). 

^ The movement winch was initiated hy the le- 
ligious teachers of Greece led to many conveiaions 
from polytheism to monotheism, and it had its 
saints and martyrs. Dill has shown that, towards 
the beginning of the Christian era, Greeco-Boman 
philosophy became evangelical ; it sent out an 
an ay of picachers to convert men to a higher and 
purer ideal {Uom. Society fromiNcro to M, Aurelius^ 
London, 1904, blc. iii, ch. li.). * Some of the schools 
even developed a true pastoral activity, exercising 
an oveisight of their members, and seeking to 
mould then moral life and iiabits according to the 
dictates of true wisdom’ (Menzies, Hist of Re- 
ligion, London, 1896, p. 301). ‘ I regard myself,’ 

said Seneca, * not so much as a reformed, but as a 
transfigured man’ [Ep. 6). The science of Com- 
parative Beligion is proving the truth of the 
intuition that there is ^a light which ligliteth 
every man ’ ( Jn 1®), The conversion of Gautama, 
afterwards known as the Buddha, is as real a fact 
as that of Saul of Tarsus, Francis of Assisi, oi any 
other spirit that has ever obeyed the heavenly vision. : 
This pampered child of fortune turned j&om his I 
ploasuies and palaces as illusion and vanity ; he ^ 
souglit and found, as he believed, the cause of 
sorrow and the way to subdue it ; and he drew a 
vast stream of mankind after him to the religion 
of renunciation. It was tlie best they could do ; 
they followed the gleam ; they loved the highest 
when they saw it. Similar phenomena are found 
in Confucianism, Islam, and all other gieat re- 
ligions. God has not left Himself without witness 
in any nation, and the same choice between good 
and evil, between self-seeking and self-sacrifice, 
piesents itself in some form or other to every 
human being. The spiritual ascent of man has 
been accomplished by a long seiies of conversions, 
from the lowest fetishism to tlie highest theism. 
To Chiistian philosophy, every upward movement 
of the human mind suggests that ' Christ, in His 
universal relation to humanity, may be able to pour 
His new life into open hearts, even when there is 
complete ignoiance concerning the facts of His 
history and work ’ (Clarke, Outline of ChTistian 
Theology, Edinburgh, 1898, p. 398). And yet, so 
great is the difference between all such movements 
and the experience which is called Christian con- 
version, that one cannot but acclaim the essential 
truth of a well-known passage in Carlyle’s Sartor 
Resartus ; 

‘ Blame not the word [conversion] ; rejoice rather that such a 
word, signifying such a thing, has come to light in our modern 
Eia, though hidden from the wisest Ancients. The Old World 
Imew nothing of Oonversion ; instead of an Ecoe ZTowo, they 
had only some Choice of Hercules. It was a new-attained iu'o- 
gress m the Moral Iievelopmcnt of wan ; hereh^y^ has the 
Bighcst come homo to the hoaoms of the most Limited ; what 
to Plato was hut a hallucination , and to Socrates a chimera, is 
now clear and certain to your Kiniaondorfe, your Wesleys, and 
the poorest of their Pietists and Methodists ^ (bh. it ch. 10). 

2. Conversion in the Bible,— The term * convei’- 
fiiou’ (4Trt<TrpQ<p'i}) occurs but once in the Bible (Ac 
16®), At ine close of his first great mission, Bt. 
Paul wont to Jerusalem to take counsel with the 
Apostles and eldeifS, and he and Barnabas passed 
through Phoonioia and Bamaria ^ telling the ^vhole 
tale ((^/cd4')?7oi5/ievot) of the conversion of the Gentiles, 
to the great joy of all the brethren,’ It was a 
momentous event^ pregnant Avith, tlie mightiest 
issues, max'king an epocli in the history of the 

1 ‘Polemon was a. youth of Athous, the son of Philostratu^, 
who spent the greatev part of his life in riot and dniulcenne«’)S. 
TIo onoc, when intoxicated, entered the 'Jchool of Xeiiocratos. 
and ivas so struck with the eloquence of the academician, and 
the force of hia arguments, that from that moment he re- 
nounced the dlssmated life he had led, and applied himself 
totally to the shidy of philosophy. After the deaUi of Xeno- 
orates he succeeded in the school wdierc bis reformation had 
been effected ' (Lomprifero, 6'ilass. Diet., ed 1839» ff.v. ‘Polemou ’) 


woilil In the LXX the verb iirKTTp^^o) stands for 
330, and 3 d»;;i, and times without number for 
and 3'¥^n. In AV of the OT ‘conveifc’ oecuis 
five times— in Ps 19*^ (Vulg. conve?*tens aninias), 
wheio liV uses *iestoring’ ; in Ps 51^®, whoie RV 
retains ‘sinners shall be converted,’ ivliile the 
maigin has ‘shall letuin’ j in Is 1®^, where liVm 
changes ‘ liei converts ’ into ‘ they that return 
of liei ’ ; in Is 6^®, wheie RV has ‘turn again’; 
and in Is 60^ where ‘ convei ted ’ becomes in the 
RV ‘turned,’ In the NT appears very 

frequently, and in AV it is nine times rendered 
‘ convert but this word appears only twice in RV 
(Ja 6^^'^®), being eveiy wheie else changed into 
‘turn’ or ‘turn again,’ But, wherever the Gr. 
word is followed by M rbu Ki'fpiop, M rbv 0c6v, or 
the like, it undoubtedly connotes all that is com- 
monly signified by ‘convert,’ e.g, in Ac 9®® 11®^ 

X4ifi 2020, 1 p 225^ 

The Bible is the drama of the convei sion of the 
world, of the turning, or rather the return, of man 
to God, The sacred Avritings must, in the last 
resort, always determine and contiol our concep- 
tion of the oil gin, growth, and nature of the 
muiitual life. Without them theie would he no 
Christian conversion, for there could he no adequate 
knowledge of God as revealed by Christ Jesus. 

If we are able to trace the lineaments of the 
soul of a Christian, it is because we have in 
the Bible the giadually perfected norm of the 
neAv life. 

i. The OT.— The OT is a mine of gold for the 
inductive study of the facts of convcision, but the 
piospector has to encounter ceitain initial diffi- 
culties. The subject of conversion is often the 
nation as a whole, and the part played by the 
individual is usually left to be inferred instead of 
being directly expressed, Again, the Oiiental 
mind is not analytic; it reasons a priori; it is 
noumenal rather than phenomenal. Wheie the 
West says, ‘Felix qui potuit rerum cognosoere 
cmisas,^ the East is content Avith ^ causamf To 
search for secoudaiy causes, to pi y too cmiously 
into the subjective conditions of spiritual experi- 
ence, seems to it not only superfluous, but even a 
little profane. * This is JaliAveh’s doing ’ (Ps 118®®), 

‘ The icing’s heart is in the hand of the Lord as 
the watercourses : he turneth it Avhithei soever he 
Aviir (Pr 2P}, ‘ None can stay his hand’ (Dn 4®®), 
are characteristic Eastern utterances, Once more, 
the Hebrev^ habit of thinking in pictures— due in 
great measme to the absence of abstract terms 
from the language— causes many spiritual experi- 
ences to be clothed in a figurative or symbolical 
garb. The psychologist must be a very skilful as 
well as reverent exegeto who Avould re-tell in 
modern scientific phraseology the story of the 
conversion of Jacob at Bethm, of Moses in Arabia, . 
of Bolomon at Giboon, of Isaiah in Jerusalem* 
The last of these experiences, enslirined in an 
incomparably vivid and illuminating page of auto- 
biography (Is presents a type of conversion 
in Israel Avhich is no doubt, in some respects, 
unique and incommunicable, but in its broad out- 
lines may be regarded as normative^ Four dis* 
tinot momenta are enumerated , in tlie thrilling 
and transforming experience. There' is a , vision, 
flashed upon the young Hebrew’s inner eye, of the 
King, JaliAveli of hosts, whose glory fills the earth. 
There is a comiction of sin, personal and national, 
concentrating itself like a subtle poison in unclean , 
lips* There is ihq unutterable comfott of absolu- 
tion, which comes in the hand of a Divine mes- 
scngei, by tb.e Avay of. the altaiyto a heart Avrung 
AA itn anguish. And there is a missiofi, Divinely’ , 
offered and humbly accepted, to live in the service , 
of God for the.welfare.'of men* 

Just beoausCirlsraeps moral and spiritual idealT- 
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conception both of God and of man — was so 
much higher and purer than that of any othei 
nation of antic^uiiy, convoision was to them a 
nioie real and radical expeiience than elsewhere. 
Theologically construed, conversion was, in their 
eyes, always a iever.sion, not to a low bub to a 
high type, not to an annual but to a Divine pattern. 
This was not a nioyenient contrary to nature 5 it 
was man lindiiig liini&elf, leahzing his own true 
iiatine. But the general tioint of view was in- 
teiibcly ethical latlier than speculative. Histori- 
cally, the one aim of the siniiLiial leadeis of Israel 
was to constrain the haclislidmg nation to ' return,^ 
to ‘ he convei ted,’ unto Jalnveh. ‘ Let the wicked 
return unto Jahweh,* ‘He turn ye, and turn your- 
selves from all youi tiansgressions,’ ‘Tuin youi- 
selves, and live,’ ‘Take with you woids, and return 
unto Jahweh’ {Is 65^ Ezk IIos 14.2), xhe 

Fiophetie hteiature rings with the clear call to a 
definite change of spiritual attitude Convei sion 
is ahvays C(jui valent to lepentance and faith. But 
the same Hebiew word (aw) expi esses both the 
turning^ to and the turning again from Jahweli, 
conversion and pei version, and the tivo movementfe 
form the xieipeiual systole and diastole of the heart 
of Israel The possibility of conversion is based 
upon the conaciouHness of Divine redemption in 
the past and the hope of Divine co-operation in 
the inesent. ‘Return unto inej for 1 have re- 
deemed thee,’ ‘Turn thou me, and I shall he for, 
that 1 may be] turned’ (Is 4422, Jer 3D®). God 
alone can replace the old antagonism hy a new 
disposition, can change the stony heart into one of 
ilcsiu The command, ‘ Make you a new heart and 
a new sxurit’ {Ezk woulcf he a mockery if it 
were not accomi yarded hy tlie promise, ‘A new 
heait also 'will I give you, and a new spirit will I 
pub within you’ (SG'"^^), and unless there were a 
Divine res^ionso to the prayer, “Create in me a 
clean hoait, O God, and renew a riglifcspiiit within 

The J3o{>k of Bbalrns gives Jyilcal expression to 
the joy of conversion, to the triumph of the soul’s 
letum un to its rest in God. The Psaims have many 
authors, and it matters little whether any singer 
describes his first or a suhse<iuenfc spiritual experi- 
ence, or whether ‘tlio I Psalms’ are intended to 
mirror the heart of the nation os w'oll as the indi- 
vidual Bo that as it may, no human document 
has greater value for the psychologist of conver- 
sion, Here (esjiecially in the Penitential PsaliuB, 
6. 32. 38. 5L m. 130. 143) he finds ‘the sick souP 
sighing, groaning, despairing, sure that God has 
liiaden Bis face, spending nights in sleepless agony, 
tossing wearily to and fro, watering the couch 
with tears. Here is the tortured conscience, whose 
sms are exposed in the light of God’s countenance, 
imawed with remorse, seized^ with the pains of 
Sheol Here is tiie sense of inward unoleanness, 
of hereditary sin, the horrible feeling of being sunk 
in the miry clay of a deep pit from which ihore is 
no dolivctance. Here is the of 

abysmal depths, the prayer for Divine mercy and 
forgiveness* And hero is the glimmering light in 
the darkness, the blaze of epliitual illumination, 
the clear vision of God, the sense of His redeeming 
love; and, lastly, the rapture of deliverance, the 
latitude that words can never utt^r, the desire to 
tell to others what Jahweh bath done for the soul, 
that sinners may be converted mto bun. 

At an early p(5iiod the Hebrew nation began to 
devote much core to the iraaning of the young, 
Thei^o was ■ aji , enthusiasm for educatian (see 

[iTowish]), and the discijdine was never 
:m^ely intelleotual but always priimuily ethical 
ohd |pjj.jdh;ial *The fear of Jahweh is the begin- 
to, i| ina;ybey Hite chief paty] of wisdom’ 
(Pr F); He«se fe almost e<iuivalenb to 


‘ religion.’ It wa& often personihed by its lovers, 
and luaised as a mother or a biide{Pi 2. 3), and 
even as the eternal companion of Jahweh (Pr 8). 
The great aim of Hebrew parents — no mention is 
made of schools— -was so to ‘train up a child’ lu 
the service ofl^od and in the atmosphere of healthy 
piety, that in his laarihood ho should need no sudden, 
violent, convulsive return unto Jahweh fiom a life 
of sin and shame. How eiitiiely such psedagogy 
conesponds with oiu latest ideals of education, we 
shall see latei. That the end was often realized, 
we cannot doubt. Some of the noblest servants 
of God knew that they wcie sanctified fioni their 
mother’s womb (Jer 1^ Lk P^). There was no 
time when they did not leverence and love Jaliweli, 
no time when they played the fool, no time when 
they needed to hear the ai resting trumpet- voice, 
‘ Turn ye, turn ye . . . why Avill ye die ? ’ (Ezk 33^B« 
But tiiere aie incaioulable elements in human 
nature as well as defects 111 the best education, 
and the sons of nmiiy .servants of Jalnveh— such 
as Eli, David, Josiah — showed that it is always in 
man’s power to abuse the mystery of his freedom 
and defeat the giace of God, 

Conversion in the OT was often a piofound and 
radical change. The desiie for God — the hunger, 
the thirst, the panting, the fainting — was pathetic 
as it was passionate, and the response to the human 
ory was the outstretching of a strong arm that not 
only wrought deliverance from evil, hut drew men 
into close and satisfying fellowship with God. Yet 
the joy of conversion was never quite full It 
was for a long period troubled by the idea that 
spiritual restoration must necessarOy he followed 
and atte*sted by material prospeiity. To the end 
it awaited a fuller revelation of the Fatherliood 
of God, the atonement of sin, and the hope of 
immoitality. Theio was to he a Imal answer to 
the oft-repeated prayer, ‘Tuin us again, O God, 
and cause tiiy face to shnio, and we shall bo saved’ 
(Ps 803- 7' 12). 

ix. Thk NT.— In the NT, conveision is the chief 
end of all teaching and preaching. It has rightly 
been called {£)cc 0 Eomo^\ London, 1873, p. 243) 
‘the true artietdtes siantis aut cadent in ecclesiae/ 
Jesus began Hxs ministry by preaching lepentanco 
and faitli (Mk which are together equivalent 
to Christian conversion. The call of the early 
Church was, ‘Repent ye, therefore, and be con- 
verted, that your sins may he blotted out’ (Ac 3^“). 
The language in which conversion is described varies 
greatly, as do the subjective expeiiencos of indi- 
viduals j hut the root or core of the clumge is always 
the same. It is figured as a translation out of 
darkness into marvellous light (1 F 2^), as a being 
bom again, or ‘from above’ (Jn 3^), as a rodomi)* 
tion from all iniquity (Tit 9,^^), as a passing out of 
death into life (Jn as a tuniing from the power 
of Natali unto God (Ac 26^®), as a now creation 
(2 Co as putting ofi on old and putting on a 
new man (Col as becoming children of God 
(Ito 8i«), as having Christ dwolmig in the heart by 
faith (Epli as a dying and rising again (Ho G^"®). 

Practically, it is a now life which turns all tlio 
forces of one’s being into a new channel All the 
energies that formerly made a man a sinner arc 
now employed to make him a saint. His careful- 
ness, indignation, zeal, and revenge arc directed 
against his sin (2 Co 7^^}. 7Jio converting power 
is never the mere force of truth, or the beauty of 
holiness, hut always the fascination of a Person. 
The whole life of the convert organizes ikotf aUew, 
around Christ living, dying, rising, and t$igalngi 
Ho is the power of God unto saTvaBon (Ro 
The NT telle of multitudes %yho have beep xe-* 
claimed from vice, and never gone back. Soienoe 
regards all facts with reverence, and the NT 
ahoonde px ^uch tranefigorod realism as the fob 
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lowing: * Neither foinicaior?t, nor idolaters, nor 
adulteiere, nor eHeminato, nor abusers of them- 
selves witli mankind, nor thieves, nor covetous, 
nor drunkards, nor levilers, noi extortioneis, shall 
inherit the kingdom of God. And such were some 
of you : but ye were washed, but ye were sancti- 
fied, but ye wore justified in the name of the Lord 
Jesus Chiist, and in the Sjnrit of our God’ (1 Co 
ga-ii)^ NT conveisions have been classiiled as 
moial, spiritual, intellectual, and practical (John 
AVatsoii, Insjjimtion of our Faithy p, 79 if); and 
such groupings aie useful, if not logically peifect. 
Theie are conversions from sin to holiness, fiom 
doubt to faith, fiom legality to grace, from selfish- 
ness to seivice. But we must beware of analyzing 
the indivisible self into so many faculties, and 
asciibing conversion to the exeicise of one of them, 
to the exclusion of the othcis Conveision is the 
response of the whole pel sonality— whether re- 
garded as mind, or heart, or will— to the peisonal 
Christ. It lb man’s meeting with Chiist, believing 
in Christ, gaining new life m Chiist. Intelligence, 
emotion, volition are all masteied by the Author 
and Finisher of Christian faith. The harmonious 
functioning of every energy of the mind is Uie 
perfect spiritual life. 

Jowett, in a line essay on 'Conversion and 
Changes of Chaiacter,’ calls attention to the fact 
that ‘with the first believeib the inliuence of 
Christianity was almost always sudden,’ He finds 
that this lay in the nature of things. The earliest 
converts had no Christian training in childhood 
and youth. When they heard the gospel, they 
weie pricked with the sense of sin, they were 
melted with the love of Christ, and they needed 
no time of probation. But their conveision, how- 
ever sudden, and however w'onderful the attending 
circumstances, was none the less sincere and la&t- 
3 ng. They became the very opposite of their form er 
selves} their spiiitual nature came again like the 
flesh of a little child (Jowett, Theological EssaySi 
p. 40), Sometimes the change was violent and 
dramatic, as in the case of St. Paul, whose con- 
version is the most momentous in history; some- 
times it was quiet and unsensational, as m the 
instances of Zaochmus, Matthew, Lydia, Timothy. 
But; whether the type was explosive oi gentle, the 
change was radical and complete. And it is im- 
portant to note that it was always the opposite of 
a gradual and laborious reformation. 

*l3ajjn5r to cliange many things than one is the common 
saying. Easier, we may add, in religion or nioiality, to change i 
the whole than the part. Easier, hecauso more natural, more ! 
agreeable to the voice of conscience and the promibca of Scrip- 
ture. . . . Take care of the little things of life, and the great 
ones will take care of themselves, is the maxim of the trader. 
But more true is it in religion that we should take care of the 
great things, and the trifles of life will take care of themselves, 
uhristianity is not an art acquired by Idrtg practice ; It does not 
carve and polish human nature with a graving tool j it makes 
the whola man ; first pounng out Ids soul before Ood, and then 
toting him in a mould * (Jowett, op, HU 66). 

For certain purposes, theology distinguishes cob“ 
version from regeneration. They are the human 
and the Divine side of the same experience, Ke- 
generation is the gift of God’s grace, the power or 
principle of the new life implanted by His BpMt; , 
conveision is the act of human freedom, the volun- ^ 
tary turning of, the heart to God, The one is a 
necessity-—^ ye must be bom again’ (Jn 3^); the 
other, a duty — ‘repent and bo converted’ (Ac 
llegeneratioh occurs but once, oonversion may have 
to be repeated. * Convert your conversion’ is the 
keen counsel of Adolphe Monod (BaSni Paris^ 
1859, p. lU). St Peter’s faith never failed, for his 
Master prayed for Mm, and his Love never giw^ 
cold 5 but in a moment of temptation he deniod Ms 
Lord, and his need to be ro-con vetted was painfully 
endmt (Lk And if there is any truth in the 
mai$ ^ legend, he had yet another .con- 


version at tlie very end of his life, and it was again 
a loolv on the faco of Christ tliat wrmiglit the 
change, ‘ And Peter turned, and lushed oii Home, 
and died ’ Conversion plays too im23ortant a pait 
lo be exhausted m a single decision. 

‘The whole life of a man,’ says Fraser of Brea, ‘is a continued 
conversion to Gad, in which he is perpetually humbled under 
sense of sin, and diaws noaier and nearei to God, with moic 
fervent faith and lave, and daily walks closer with the Loid, 
endeavomjnjnj- at pci feclion. And God doth, as it were, act ovpr 
and over a^am Bis ivoik in the heart, forming Hig people more 
exactly than before, and theiefoie no wonder they meet with 
something like a second, yea, and a thud and foiiith conversion, 
especially wheie there are backshdingH * (il/omoirs, Edinbuiffh, 
1738, ch. V. 3), 

St. Paul describes his own conveision objectively 
in the Acts, and^ subjectively in his Epistle to the 
Komans. Ilq 7 is the most searching analysis ever 
given of the di yided sell, the homo dxiplcx, W lietlier 
it mmois a fiist oi second or still later spuituai 
conflict is iininatcrial, for each crisis is in many 
respects the same. How forcibly the Apostle’s sejx- 
dxsseciion illustrates the teaching of the modern 
psychologist I 

‘The . , . basis of the twice-born character seems to be a 
certain discordancy or heteroffeneity in the native temperament 
of the subject, an incompletely unified moral and intellectual 
constitution “Homo duplex, homo duplex ! “ writes Alphon&o 
Dandet. . . . Heterogeneity may make havoc of the subject’s 
life. There are persons whose existence is Utile more than a 
series of zig^aags, as now one tendency and now another gets 
the upper hand Their spirit wars with their flesh, they Wish 
for inooinpatibles, wayward impulses interrupt their most de- 
liberate plans, and their lives arc one long drama of repentance 
and of effort to repair misdemeanours ana nus takes. , . , The 
higher and the lower feelings, the useful and the erring impulses, 
begin by being a comparative chaos within us— -they must end 
by foimmg a stable system of functions in right suboi dination* 
(James, VarietiBS of Experiencey London, 1902, lect. 

vm p. 107ff.). 

"V^ile the battle rages in the Apostle’s soul, 
while his heart is a kingdom divided against itself, 
and in all the chambers of his being his moral ideal 
is torn between fiiends and foes, his anguish is 
pitiful. ‘ 0 wretched man that I am,’ he cries, 
‘who shall deliver me?’ {Bo But in the end, 
by the power of Christ, hia higher self triumphs 
over his lower ; hia divided spirit is healed ; peace 
and harmony take the place of civil war and tur- 
moil ; and the most tragic lament in the Bible is 
followed by the finest pfean-song. 

3. Conversion in Church history. — ^The supieme 
task of the Church is the conversion of the world — 
the making disciples of all nations (Mt 28^^). The 
apostolic and evangelic continuity of spiritual life 
is to be maintained, the Christian faith is to bo 
propagated, the Kingdom of God is to come, through 
an urTbroken succession of conversions. All the 
preacheis who have prof onndly moved the heart of 
mankind— master-apn its like Chrysostom, Savona- 
rola, lAither, Wesley— have made conversion their 
theme, And, from a scientific point of view, the 
evidential value of conversions is the highest. 

' Bi. Augustine,* says Bomanes, ‘ after thirty years of a|jfi,and 
other Fathers, bear testimony to a sudden, enduring, andoxtra- 
orclmary change m themsofves, called oonvereion* How this 
expeiaence has boon repeated and testified to by countless 
mulions of oiyilbiQd men and women in all nations and all degrees 
of culture. It eigniflea not whether the Conversion be sudden or 
gridual, though, as a psyohqlogical phenomenon, it fs more 
remarkable when sudden and there is no s^nuptom of mental 
, abevratiDa otherwise.' But, even as a gradual growth in' mature' 
age, its evidential value le not less* ifClmgm on Meiigion^t 
p.ifiS). s ' 

The theology of the Church was early caught in 
the meshes of the problem, of the relation of Divine 
grace to human freedom in the experience of‘ 
conversion. Thought haa moved botwoen t>vo 
extremes. On the oiie iiand, the sovereignty of 
God isempliasized, grace is irresistible, t/henumher 
of the elect is certain and must he made up, the 
Divine t good pleasure is certto'to take efleot, 
'Under such conditions^ man, impotent in the grip 
of ori^nal is QomeHteti almost against his will. 
He is, more than an automaton} Ms 

Mvatioh, appears; to be due to Ms mere, good 
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foi'tuno; lie cliaiicea to Le a vessel unto lionoui. 
On the othei hand, human libeifcy as aceentuated ; 
conversion is vie>ved us the outcoino of foices 
resident in man liirnsulf ; ho has a native power to 
repent and holiove, and the now life is fiuin fiiat 
to last a haid-earziod, self-ohlained, poisonal posses- 
sion, Tlie age-lonj^ contioversy between Augus- 
tuuan and Pelagia n, Calvinist and Arminian, 
regarding the fact of conversion has now spent 
much of its foroo. ■^V‘lth the help of a hettci 
])sycliology we can do justice to both the Bivme 
and tlio human initiative, God is all-operative 
love, and plan’s whole equipment is Ilis gift. All 
the conditions of human lire aie Divinely oidered, 
and man hus an intense consciousness of depend- 
ence. lie has nothing that he has not received. 
But part of lus equipment is his fj eodom, He is 
above the mechanical order of natiue. He has a 
leal and not an illusive sovereignty. He is con- 
scious of acting of his own accoid, and of using the 
causal Older for ends wliudi he hiinscdf cliooses. 
He is a free, self-deteiiniuiug peisunahty, and lus 
conveision can only mean Uiat^ under the impulse 
of love he voluntarily and joyfully surrenders 
himself to God, A German theologian illustiates 
the interaction of Divine sovereignty and human 
freedom in conversion by the familiar process of 
peisiniding and being pavsnaded'^Anreffun^ 
Ueherzaagung (Seeberg, art. * Belceiirung>* in 
Every man is conatiained by the love 
of Oiiiist ; but every man is fully persuaded In his 
own mind, If the convert calls the grace or 
fascination of Christ * irresistible/ he speaks with 
tlie entliUBiasm of a lover j but it is bad theology 
to change the^ warm logic of the heart into a cmd 
dogma of tliG intellect. Man may after all use the 
Bivine gift of freedom to oppose— it may be to 
tliwiixt— the will of God, The wise use of in- 
dividuality is to make Divine ends pei sonal ends, 
and to pour forth all the encigy of one’s being in 
the seivice wlacfi is perfect liberty. 

Conversion niuiiut m the Midtllu Ages, as it still 
does in Homan Catholicism, the ado])txon of a creed 
and submission to the authority of the Church, 
In ProtBHtant theolo^fy it always means the re- 
hivtli of the soul, bub in the Anglican Church there 
h a strong tenuenoy to regard regeneration and 
conversion as independent experiences, separable in 
time, and diilexent in important aspects. Cer- 
tainly, if regeneration is mediated by t^aptism, the 
subject of which is usually unconscious of the 
liio, while conversion is the deliberato turning of 
the will to God, the poi’sonal acceptance of Ohzdst 
by faith, then the second process is often separated 
from the first hy a long interval ; and it is jjassihic 
to contend, as Anglican theology somotimos does, 
that ‘a regGuorated man is not ncoehsaidly a 
converted man.* II the effect of baptism is that 
remits all sin, original and actual; that it 
bestows sanctifying grace, and endues the soul 
with the heavenly virtues of faith, hope, and 
charity 5 that it makes the recipient a member of 
Christ, the child of God, and an infmiitor of the king- 
dom or heaven * (Y. Staley, The O&thoUo Religion, 
Xondon, 1803, p, 243), there can be little need 
for another religious pJmBO called conversion. But 
this vim appears to lose all touch with the central i 
truth and vital experience of the HX, to empty the : 
ChriatiaJi xeli^on of its moral and spiritual con- 
tente, and bo reduce ii' to the level of a magical 
formula. 

‘ 4. Conversion in the light of ^dence,--‘Professor 
JtoryiDinimmond was m eyo-witness of the facts 
conversion, as the ‘ youthful comrade of Mr. 
MobteiUi a, great revival of religion. From that 
time ceased to advocate a scientiSe treat- 

ment of th^ lihonpmena of the spiritual life, which 
hp happ% <&u^d<4thei contemporary activities of 
1 ' r ^ '' ' 


the Holy Ghost,.* There can ho nothing pre- 
sumptuous in tlie endeavour to classify tlie facts 
and discover tlie Iuavs of the new life. To the man 
of science all facts aie sacred, and before tlm fact 
of conveision, as befoie any othci, he will sit down 
‘ as a little clizld * Far too scanty attention ha.s 
been given to the human side of soteriology. In 
ouler to understand tlie Saviour better, we must 
look moiQ to the saved, Ohiist asked that Jle 
might be believed *foi the veiy norks’ sake’ (Jn 
14^^), and He woikeUi hitheito (5^^), The serious 
study of the facts of conveision may be the best 
present-day mode of handling the Woid of life. 
The Christ of history may be leached thiough the 
Christ of expciienee. (Jhrisbianity, as Harnack 
leiterates, is ^eternal life here and now in tlie 
power of God and in His preseuco.* Its best 
evidence is the logic of life, oolviiur amhidando^ 
it is pioved by its present spuitual movements and 
tiimupiiB, ^ In the realm of expeiimental tiieology, 
the twentieth century may join hand.s with the 
liist. 

During the last dozen years theio lias^ been a 
lemarkable response to the plea for a science of 
coiueision, for an ompiiical study of ‘the soul of 
a Chiistian.* It has httingiy come fioni the 
psychologist rather than the theologian ; and the 
new quest has characteristicaliy been urged with 
special keenness in America. The nubiieation of 
Htarhuck’s FsycMlogy^ of Pdigion in the ‘ Con- 
temporary Science Heiies* (1B99) marked an epoch 
in the modern Church, In this book and its 
numerous successors the whole spiritual lealm has 
been annexed by science. Boligious experiences 
without number have been collected, classified, 
and described. * That cruel reticence/ whereof 
Itu&kin complained, ‘ in the breasts of wise men 
which makes them always liide thoir deeiier 
thoughts/ has to a gloat extent been oveicome. 
Law and oulcr liavc been intioduced into an 
tippaient chaos. Tiieology, which lias been too 
long motapliysical, has become expeiimental ; 
it has been brought into line with the whole 
scientilic movement ; it has found a concrete basis 
in the facts of the spiritual life. Dynamics have 
taken the place of statics. Conversion is no longer 
regarded as a more mystoiy or portent, lieforo 
whiolx we must stand in silont amazement. It 
abides our question and becomes articulate, It 
expresses itself in the langmxgo of the modern 
mind. It welcomes the application of the canons 
of fodonce, and yields up many of its secrets to 
patient and reverent rescaich. It has a rationale. 
It is seen to liavo discoverable relations to other 
known psychological facts. And, in the spiiitual 
as in the natural world, God is a God of order, Ho 
arranges everything upon dednite prinoiplos. The 
law of cause and elfeet controls the spiritual life. 
Arbitrariness must once for all bo eliminated from 
the fortunes of the soul, God*s action is always 
causal, never oaauaL His sovereign ty is as diflerent 
from the * mere good pleasure * of an Eastern despot 
as day is from night. The science of (sonversioii is 
still in its infancy, but certain conclusions scorn to 
have been Bocureiy won, 

(1) The^'c is u conversion The re-birth 

does noi take place with the same frequency in all 
the seven a^es of 1 human life, though a mu-n may 
be born again when he is old. Conversion is in 
general a 'fact of ailoieseence. It is closely related 
W.ihoso great physical and menial changes which 
mark the transition from cluldhood to yeuth and ' 
manhood. It is the time of storm and stress, in 
ryhieh Nature <5alis tor readjustment all aJdng the 
line. As reason, feeling, and moml sense mature, 
they precipitate a spuitual crisis, , Xjje soul awakes 
and aspires. The sx>lHtua.l development proceeds, 
as a rule, pari %^th the physiologioal and 
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psychological developmenbj and a wide induction 
pioves that , 

‘ iimong' femalG*? Ihei e arc two tutal waves of religious await nnng, 
at about 13 and 10, followed by a 1 g9s Hi{?nifioant poiiocl at 18 ; 
while among males the gieafe wave is at about 10, piectded by a 
wavelet at 12, anti followed by a siugjng up at 18 or JO ' (Star- 
biiclc, op oit p 3i) ‘ Feeling plays a Jargci pai t in the leligions i 

life of females, wiiilo males aie conti oiled inoic by inielleetion 
and volition * 05). ‘Comoision for males is a moro violent j 

incident than for females, and moie sudden ’ {if> 05) And ‘ one 
may say that if conversion has not ocuirred before 20, the 
chances are small that it will ever be e^peiienoed’ (i&. 28), 

(2) Conversion is often sxuklen —This Btatemeiit 
is sometimes received Avith incredulity and even 
contempt, but psychology completely justiiies it I 
by bunging it into i elation with other well- | 
known mental piocesses. There are moments, as i 
Browning says m his Cnstmay 

‘ When the spirit’s true endowments 
Stand out plainly from its false ones.’ 

Our best thoughts are often staitling intuitions, 
‘flashes six lick fiom midnight.’ The seeker after 
tiuUi utieisliis sudden ‘Eureka,’ and so does the 
seeker after a Saviour (Jn Love, both 

natuial and spiiitual, is often love at first sight ; 
when two souls, like two dewdrops, rush into one, 
the time element counts for nothing ; the jisyclio- 
logical moment has in it the quality of eteinity. 
Our wills and our hearts aie ours to make them 
God’s, and life’s most momentous decisions may be 
swiftly over. 

‘The world and its laws,' to quote Jowett again (op oit. p 63), 
*havo nothing to do with our fiee detenm nations At anj’’ 
moment we can begin a new life.’ JR L Stevenson prays the 
Celestial Surgeon to stah hia spirit broad QMvaAiQ (Under ivoodSf 
p. 40). ‘A word did it,* said Savonarola of his own conversion. 

Even those who have never avoided God, never 
dislionoured Christ, often become suddenly and 
profoundly conscious of their need of conversion ; 
and there are creative periods of the mind when 
the repulsion from evil and the attraction to 
good are tremendously strong. While, however, : 
the actual change is frequently swift, there is 
almost invariably a season of preparation for it. 
Conversion is the climax of a gradation, the 
crisis of a process more oi less drawn out. The 
evidence on this point is all but unanimous. We 
may even accept Vinet’s sbiong statement : ‘ Borne 
might more easily be built, than a man converted, 
in a day. Such a px^odigy is po.ssible with God ; 
but in a thousand, in ten thousand cases to one, 
we may safely predict that He will not perform it ’ 
[Outlines of fheology^, 1870, p. 81), Vinet is here 
perhaps misusing language, confounding the means 
with the end, the w^ay with the goal. He does not 
for a moment deny that the linal coup is often 
instantaneous. In such cases conversion is the 
Bring of aslowly-laid train, the bursting of asilently- 
maturing bud, the transformation scene in the life- 
long drama of the soul. It is evident that much is 
lost by the deliberate postponement of decision. 

*Oonvert me, but not yet,* waa Augustine’s piayer. ’Men 
ate quick to feel, and keen to know ; but they are not only 
slow, they are averao to decide. Yot it is for decision that 
Ohriatianity calls, it is for decision that Iho energetic unlveisc 
calls, far more than for a mere Impression m reponse. A crisis 
has from time to time to be forced, a crisis of the will* <P. % 
Forsyth, J^reaching md the Uedoin Mind^ 1907 ,’ p» 181 ). 

(3) Conversion may he unconscious , — There is a 
happy class of Christians who cannot bell when or 
how they began to believe ) who have * no bitter 
regrets, no broken lives, no ugly memories. ’ Theii s 
is the anima MatumliUr ChriMianai the selwm 
Sede that has always been on the aide of the angels. 
It wa^ the teachihg of Bushnell that, under the 
pervasive influence of the Christian family, the 
child should grow up a Ghtistian, and never know 
himself to be otherwise. The Christian life, ’being 
natural to man, should begin with the beginnings 
of conscious experience; and a great wrong is 
done to a child when he is led to imagine that he 
must till he comes to years of discretion and 


then jiave an expeiienco which will make him a 
ChjLstian. If God’s will foi him is realized, there 
will bo no lude break, but a beautiful continuity, 
m his spill tnal life. ‘ Of such is the kingdom of 
God’ (Mk 10^^), said Jesirs of Iho cliihlren of 
Galil<‘e, and the picvontionof a fall from the grace 
vouchsafed to cliiidhood should be the aim of all 
education 

^TliaL IS the ideal t\po of conveision in a Oliiistian land ; and 
it 13 the scandalous nogleci of duty by Chiistian parents and by 
the Uhuich which has made it less fiequent tliaii it should be ’ 
(D. W. Forrest, The ChriU of Ihktoiy and oj Experience, 368). 

* The child is father of the man , 

And I could wish my days to bo 
Bound each to each by natuial piofcyd 

Some, indeed, deny that m this experience there 
is any conversion at ail. Erancia l^ewman dis- 
tinguished the ‘ once-born ’ fiomthe ‘twice-boin’ 
Chiistian, and this idea — legitimate enough as a 
protest against an exclusivdy revivalistic'type of 
conveision — lias been taken seiiously by' some 
psychologists and gieatly overwoilced. It is not a 
Christian idea. Jesus assumes m many indirect 
ways the natural sintulness of the human heart 
pd its need of regeneration. Even the child Avho 
is ‘sanctified from his mother’s womb’ is tAvice- 
born. The most ‘ sky-blue ’ and ‘ healthy -minded ’ 
Christian is regenerated. Science is heie render- 
ing a valuable service to theology. It has proved 
that every man has a sub-conscious as well as a 
conscious self, and that changes both small and 
great occur in the subliminal legion of the mind. 

* OonsDiousnes3 is a very poor witnosa to what takes place ui 
the abysses of soul life. The remembered expeiiences of 
individuals are pitifully fiagmentary and pueiile, and often 
absurdly mistaken aa to cause, process, issue, and object* (Hall, 
Adolescence, p. 311). 

We are laigely the creatures of instinct and 
uncon.scious imitation, and, if many things are 
wrought into the fabric of our being without our 
knowledge, why nob the grace of Goa ? 

*Tbmfc you, ’mul all thia mighty gura 
Of tilings for over speaking, 

That nothing of itself will opnae. 

But wo must still be seeking?^ 

God ‘giveth his beloved in sleep’ (Ps 127^), and 
His beneficence is as wonderful in an unconscious 
as in a conscious regeneration. But see, on this 
whole subject, art Consciousness, p. 53. 

(4) Conversion must not be stereotyped. — The 
phenomena of the spiritual life are marvellously 
complex, and psychology teaches us to resist every 
attempt to standardize, normalize, conventionalize 
it. Every individual has his own ancestry, his 
own history, his own idiosyncrasy* and therefore 
Ms own spiritual experience, The variety of grace 
is like the variety of natuie. God does not repeat 
Himself 5 He loves originals more than duplicates. 
The conversion on the way to Damascus cannot be 
a pattern for all men. There need not always be 
the same tragic intensity, the same high lights, 
the same deep shadows. The diversities of opera- 
tions of the selfsame Spirit must all be orthodox. 
But pery man^ is tempted to make his own 
experience a kind of law for other people; 
Sciileicrmacher thinks that the religious life is, in 
its inception and growth, the product of feeling ; 
Herrmann believes that ‘greater and Mgherthan 
all the emotions within the Christian, there rises' 
and towers religious thought.’, The^ typo of re- 
ligions experience that seems native to a cultured 
community is calm and restrained ; but the fervours 
of the Salvation Army and the Methodist meeting 
are to the psychologist no lose natural. ‘ ' 

Theodore Monod tella of a Ukenoh fiiend wfao ttbs described 
bis conversion t * I cannot say tbai) I had a very sbrong sense of 
sin. I ]ust felt happy in the love of Ood. Clod diet to me aa a 
mother wUl sometimes do to JEier child who has oyeyslepfc him- 
self ; he woke me with a kiss * pfoody; Bonenign, Graces Loud. 
X899,'p J16). 2Cbo Obrigfeian of the unoonaoious typo, who has 
never felt h siiiygle reaofion or upheaval, may join hands with 
the , oonvort who knoV(e hiinshK to be a brand bmoksd from the , 
'burning* to whOhi oOnverSkh is a thihg voloanlo or cataalysiUic, 

, in whom ^hhlwi^pf'y^rsj, standing are overthrown ih aS.mahy 
^ 'v , 'i' , ^ ' ' ' ' ' ..J- 
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jjiomeiits,* and whoBe ‘very organic impulses and dcRiies aie so 
utterly transformed that he can scaiccly lecognUe 
(Piatt, Psychology of Ileh{jious PeheJ, p 251). 

(5) Coiiversioji Is still a mystery — Jn being .studiptl 
scientifically, spiritual phenomena lose none of their 
Divine feignilieance. l^ycliology has tionc niucii 
and will yet do inoie ; it even abserts that, ‘ i£ we 
know the |)ei.son psycliologically, we can piophesy 
quite correctly the type of his con version, whetlici 
sudden or gradual, quiet or excited' (Cutten, Psych. 
Phen, of Christianity j ji. 255). But, after all, 
psychology can see only the under side of con- 
version. Dpiiitnal life, like natural life, is in its 
final cause and real nature inscrutable. Notiung 
can be more crude than the notion that to discover 
the reign of law is to eliminate God and mystery. 
Law IS only Clod’s unifoim method of working, 
and ^ He is in the field when He is most luvrsible.’ 
We have not to deal with a God remote from the 
world and manifested only through occasional 
interfereiujes with the order of Nature, but with a 
God whoso dwelling and working ai e in the lives 
of men. Just as the correlation of brain states 
with mental states does not piove the case of the 
mateiialist, so the correlation of conversion with 
certain mental and physical forces is far fiom 
proving that the inception and growth of the 
spiritual life is not a Divine act. 

‘That it/ [conversion] way all be due to so.oailed natiiml 
caufecs,’ says Ilomanes, ‘ia no evidcnoo against its so-called 
snpernatuTal aouice, unless wo Ueif Uio whole question of the 
Divine in Nature’ (op cit, p 10!!) Even EHbchl, with all 
hia dislike for mysticism, never denies that God Himself is 
piesent and operative in regeneration, using the religious 
community aa His medium, not His substitute. ‘ TChis wonder- 
ful change,* says Pdeiderer, ‘knot arbitrarily brought about by 
man Iiiraself, but experienced as a thing that has happened to 
him ; it appears to him as the operation of a higher power, as 
the gift of undeserved divine favour or grace. And is not this 
in truth the case ? Careful thought, in fact, can do nothing but 
ronflim what the )K>hever holds as a truth requiring no proof ’ 
(Philosophy 0 / PeUgio/ii Eng. tr. iv, [IBbS] 12S) 

Froudo complains that conversion, like othoi 
Christian doetniie.s, has been * pawtnl and lingered 
by imetuous hands for now near two hundred years. 
IMie bloom is gone from the llower. The plumage, 
once shining with hues direct from heaven ^ is 
soiled and bedraggled, The most solenm of all 
realities have been degraded into the passwords of 
technical theology * [Life ^ of Bnnyan, London, 
1880, p, 3i). But all that is needed to bring back 
the bloom to the flower and the plumage to the 
wing is a new springtime. Human eirons and 
caricatures do not alter Divine facts, any more 
than the mists extinguish the stars. A wide 
survey of the data of the sjpirltiial life leads to the 
conclusion that the majority of conversions have 
iltfelo of the picturesque or dramatic in them} 
'that some take place beneath the threshold of con- 
sciousness; that others are but dumb yearnings 
of penitence and faith towards God; that the 
memorabilia of souMife are usually very brief, 
the convert soraetinies limiting himself to the 
wondering exclamation, ^Whereas I was blind, now 
X seo^ (Jn Yet every coiivorBion enfolds in 
itself a Divine secret — the mystery of life— whose 
power and beauty will gradually bo unfolded to 
the eye, but whose inner significance no xiiind can 
penetrate. The psychological study- of the New 
Life will probably do more than anything else to 
convince the twentieth century of the immanence 
and the transcend encie of God. 
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CONVICTION. — I. Conviaiion in relation to 
Conviction that coitaiu doctiines of re- 
ligion are true is sehlom or nevei the result of a 
rational piocesa . it lafcher spiiiigs fioiu a feeling 
in the mind that the doctrines suit a mental and 
emotional condition and bring peace to the soul, 
As Schopenhauer has well said : 

‘Man has, asa rule, no faculty for voighing reasona and dis- 
criminating betAveen what is false and what is true ; and, be- 
sides, the labour which natuie and the needs of nature imposo 
upon him leaves him no time for such iiiquiiiea, or for the 
education which they presuppose. In his case, therefore, it is 
no use talking’ of a reasoned conviction , he has to fall back on 
belief and authority' (Religions a, Dialogue, ti. by T. B. 
Saundeis, 1SS9, p. 10) 

Conviction implies active acceptance of proposi- 
tions as indubitably true It is not in itself any 
proof of fciuth, because different people may have 
aiametncally opposite convictions, and some con- 
victions have led to most lamentable results in 
persecutions, and in denial of equality in human 
rights and liberties. Bagehot remarks, in discuss- 
ing * The Emotion of Conviction ’ : 

‘Nor ia thk intensity o, sign of tiuth, for it la preoisely 
strongest on those points in which men differ most from each 
other. John Knox felt it in his anti - Catholicism ; Ignatius 
Loyola in his antl-Protestantibni , and hothj I suppose, felt it 
ns much as it is iioaslble to feel it’ (Lit, Studies, 1879, n. 414), 

All experience shows that the personal equation, 
idiosyncrasy, ox state of dovelo]iinent of each ego 
is a prominent factor in the determination of con- 
victions, The conviction^ of the two clever men. 
Cardinal Newman and his brothei h\ W. Neiyman, 
were widely apart, although their heredity was 
the same, and tlieii upbringingwas under identicai 
general circumstances. In the case of these two 
thinkers, the divergence, of course, could only 
have been due to their different emotional and 
mental natures in difierent stages of development, 
for the same subject-matter of conviction was 
before the mind of eacli of them. 

Conviction, then, as a feeling of reality indicating 
truth, is not fully trustworthy in respect of pro- 
positions as a wdiole, yet we may bo assured that 
when the feelings are stirred, there are elements in 
the doctrines believed which are true relatively 
both to sonio universal principles and to the corre- 
sponding principles in man. Imr man is po ten tially, 
though not actually, the measure of the universe. 
The outer form of beliefs is often false, while the 
inner lifO'—that whicli awakens emotional resjionse 
—is true either for higher or for low(n* stimulation 
to development. Convictions suitable and useful to 
low Btages of human evolution aro eventually out- 
grown and seen to be erroneous. Tlioy aro {,heu 
replaced by others more true to outer and inner 
conditions, and more oflicacious in promoting the 
growth of the soul. 

There is also what may bo called a coercive 
element in belief and conviction, Tliis proceeds 
from pressure of environment, eventuating in the 
imposing of the customary opinion of those around 
on the unresisting and imdiscriminating mind. 
G, F, Stout has said ; 

‘UTaotetnufit. . - inlhoframingofa bolkf b0alw6y0l^bmee^^ 
deavciu* to cDnfoim to oon<litio«s other than, and iiidepoadont 
of, our ovptt subjeotivo tundencleB. Oiu* ipahulty to attain ends 
otherwise thaT) thiou^rh certain nieaug constitutor a restnotion 
of mental activity witiiin more or leas definite channels ‘ (Manual 
qf Psy f oology 1901, ip. 607 L)- 

It is only the thinker wko am J^tand nlone ; most 
people do not tjiink) l)ut readily come under the 
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personal influence of those who confidently and 
plausibly piofler doctrines and statements for tho 
acceptance of ill equipped minds. 

Respecting conviction as the icsiilt of a menial 
process, and dcbciminud by evidence, thoie is 
usually a change of belief and of mmd-content. 
Here we have the foicc of evidence dimiig out old 
belief and substituting new ; conviction then loaves 
old opinion and clings to new. Tu this case the 
feeling of reality comes UvS a i espouse to the loice 
of evidence applied by compaiihon and judgment. 

* What IS believed to bo real (and so said to be known) la 
indeed inalnly a matter of intellection ; but it is also a matter 
of both feeling and will, in respect of all the higher intellectual^ 
cpsthetical, ethical, and religious realities, feeling and choice 
largely deteimme knowledge through the dependence of this 
belief on them. Yet we have spoken of this belief as feeling, 
not because it la a special form of affective phenomena, but 
because as conviction— having that warmth of colouring which 
thowoid nniilies — it may bo regarded as a sort of universal 
affective accompaniment of the intellectual and voluntaiy 
aspects of all knowledge’ (G. T, Ladd, Psyohdlogyi 1894, 
p. 614). 

Convictions are beliefs accepted and vitalized by 
the emotions of those convinced that realities are 
indicated by them. The acceptance of beliefs is 
partly determined by the absence of contradiotoiy 
beliefs in the mind when the new propositions aie 
tendered. This fact Buckle long ago pointed out. 

‘ The flense that anything we think of is unreal can only come 
when that tiring la contiadicted by some other thing of which 
we think. Any ohjeet which r&mams uncmiradicted is zpso 
facto believed and posited as absolute reality ’ (W. James, 'I he 
Principles of Psychology^ 1906, vol. ii. p 288 f ). 

The absence of ^antagonistic ideas m the mind 
permits indiscriminately the acceptance of true 
and of false forms of belief. Gliildien may bo 
brought up to believe almost anything religious. 
In the same way the piesence of beliefs antagon- 
istic to profleied ideas may as often keep out 
the true as the false. Bias towards false forms, 
and erroneous ^ prejudice, make impossible the 
advent of certain tiuths to the soul. Hence it is 
that new general truths are seldom acquired after 
mental maturity. Minds usually become hope- 
lessly biased long before middle age. While cre- 
dulity may sometimes permit the truth to enter, 
constant incredulity lesists the truth and hugs old 
errors. 

The test of actuality we find in our own con- 
sciousness and life. ^ WliaUmr things ham intimate 
and continnoiis connexion v)ith my life are things 
of whose reality I cannot douhV {Janies, oy, cit. 
p. 298). Boctiines strongly stirring the higher 
emotions, and not conflicting with prejudice, 
appeal with a fece which canies conviction with 
it, though the doctrines may vary with all the 
religions of the world. Truth hides under many 
forms. We may be sure that, in all these vary- 
ing doctrines as applied to the human heart, there 
is a living element of eternal Uuth, God does not 
forsake the beings that have emanated from Him- 
self Each soul has the conditions and the know- 
ledge it can bear and make use of under the leligion 
it IS born to or adopts. 

2. Gonvicitoii of dn is usually present in the 
State of consciousness known as conversion 
pr change of heart. It is a ‘ sense of sinj a feel- 
ing of unworthiness and general wretchedness, 

, accompanied by a strong desire to lead a better 
life, Xt is shown by a more or less sudden distaste 
for accustomed thouglit, language, and conduct, 
and by a new-found yearning within for ah im- 
proved state of being, Oonnctipn may last for 
days, months, or years before the pri$is, or con- 
version, supervenes, and this is followed by rest- 
fulness of mind and lightness of hearts Convoteion 
is described by Starbuek as a sudden forsalcing of 
ihe lower for the higher self ' 

‘ A, pifoft^8s of struggling away from sin, tabhor thwr of sbrHng 
toward rigbtoouflneaa I ... it seeina to b© a stm ^ growtai ' 
which jmh0hit^ activity the deopariiistanobs. . . . 


which aio the piiinal elements in conseiouaness, function bo 
strongly. In the tendency to lesiat conviction we see, also, on 
indication that the new life is foicuig its way oven against the 
person's will ' {The Psychology of Peligwn, 1899, p 04) 

Though tho pioximate cause of conviction of sin 
IS otten fear of torments to come, yet we may 
]>e feme that behind this fear theid are cortain 
cmoiioiial and mental conditions ripe for a change 
to a iugher stote. 

Viewing the phenomena observable at great 
religiou.s icvivals, such as the movement among 
the Welsh people in the years 1904-1905, we may 
lecognisse, despite ceitain objectionable features 
and mistaken views and conduct, the action of the 
Holy Spiiifc in meeting the aspirations of those who 
arc struggling amid the difficulties and illusions of 
the lower planes of emotion. It is through the 
power of the Spirit, which is the life-force of the 
universe, that the transmutation of the emotions 
IS effected, and this must be at the bidding of the 
lower nature.^ The raising of the emotions to 
higher levels is part of the process of evolution, 
and, when accomplislied, is a sign of the soul’s 
development, or growth in grace. 

LiTEjiATUiiK. — The literatui e is given m the article 

G. A. Gasicell, 

CONVOCATION. — This is the name given to 
the general assembly of the cleigy of the Church 
of England. The older name was < synod,’ of 
which ‘convocation’ became the equivalent when 
English began to take the place of Latin in the 
official documents of the Church. We read of the 
‘Synode of London’ m 1553, but of the ‘convo- 
cation holden in London’ in 1682. The synodal 
activity of the Christian Church i^ coeval "with her 
life. It gradually took foim in diocesan,^ pio- 
vinoial, and national synods, and these diffeicnt 
forms of synods were held wherever Christianity 
was established. The British Church, in common 
with tlie rest of Christendom, was familiar wdth 
conciliar action— ivitness tho Council of Veiulam 
in A B. 446. In Anglo-Saxon times, Church 
Councils were assembled ‘ acourse with our Parlia- 


ments ’ as national synods, while the bishops and 
clergy maddiLion were constituent members of the 
‘ great council ’ of the nation 

In Norman times the conciliar activity of the 
Church became still greater. Bishops, abbots, 
priors, archdeacons, and deans were summoned; 
but the first known instance of the rejiresentative 
element occurs m 1226 under Langion. Later in 
this century, however, we have proof of direct 
representation in a provincial synod, for in 1273 
wo find Archbishop itilwarby issuing his mandate 
to the Bishop of London in these terms ; 

‘ You are to dli^eot on our pavfc each of the suffragan bishops 
of our Ohurch to call and bring with him to the aforesaid synod 
three or four of the greater, more diaereet, and prudent 
persons of hrs Ohurch and diocese, that by the assistance of 
their common counsel such important affairs of tho Ohurch of 
God by His aiding mcroy rnay be brought to a happy oon- 
elusion.^ 

Four years later ^ proctors of all clergy of each 
diocese^ were specifically named in a similar man- 
date. In 1283, Archbishop PecMiam ordered the 
attendance of two proctors for the clergy of each 
diocese as well as one for each cathedral - and 
collegiate church, and this seems to ha,ve become 
the rule for tlie Province of Cantorbury. lu the 
Pi 0 Vince of York, the rule, dating from 1279, was 
that two proctors for the clergy sliould attend from 
each archdeaconry, by side' with ptovinoial 
synods were diocesan -synods^' wMch'were held 
under their several bishops tp enforce the decrees 
of the provMoial synods.' ' Natipjial synods Ml 
into disuse' through the jeajoday ,|elt hy the two 
ij:<^libish^S of their res|>ectivb maims. 
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devised parliamenfcaiy system. Tiie king lioxjed 
that the clergy would not only meet, as heietofoio, 
as the spiritual counciJlois of tlie Aiclibisliops, but 
that they would also add to tlioii spiritual duties 
the furtliei duty of sitting m raruarnont as his 
council, especially to make it easier for him to 
raise uionoy by taxation The king’s attcmiit, 
howevei, failed through the refusal of the clergy 
to obey the royal summons addiessed to them, 
through tile ArcJibislioiis, in the famous 
munimtcii clause. The Crown acc|uicsced, after 
1340, in the rule that the clergy should tax them- 
selves in their Convocation, and in consequence 
the attendance of proctois m Parliament did not 
outlive the following century. The writ with tlie 
pr<s7}mmenies clause is still issued at the summon- 
ing of every Parliament, but is never obeyed. 
Convocation, however, la still summoned in both 
Provinces whenever Parliament is summoned, 
though it would seem tliat tlieie^ is nothing to 
hinder its meeting at otlier times * if the exisieiice 
of affairs shall so requiie.* 

Convocation, in common with the Chinch of 
England as a whole, lost much of its indepeiulenee, 
and at the same time much of its powei and 
influence, at the Beformation. Tlie Act of Sub- 
mission (26 Henry vni, c. 19) embodies in its pre- 
amble an Act of Convocation abjuring all power 
to make or act on any canons without the Icing’s 
consent; and it affirms that Convocation always 
had been, and ought always to be, assembled only 
by the king’s writ. Accordingly, Convocation 
was reduced to an instrument of the ^Supreme 
Head’ or ‘Supreme Governor’ for eeclesiaatieal 
purposes, and was given tho duties of considering 
forms of public worship, ai tides of religion, and 
oanouH, though not as possessing any independent 
effective authority. Indeed, it is now an estab- 
lifehecl rule of law that canons made by the clergy 
in Convocation aie of no binding power over the 
laity. 

After the Restoration, Convocation pi'Opaied in 
1601 the Act of Unifoimity, revised tlm Prayer- 
Book, and re-modelled the canons* 

Convocation is remarkable as being 
l^ant a clerical subsidy — acting, it 
dropping the custom, rujon a verbal agreement 
made between the Xjord Chancellor Claiendoii and 
Archbishop Siieldon, This has been declared to be 
‘the greatest alteration in tho constitution over 
made without an express law.’ Since this change 
Convocation has ceased to enjoy any political 
importanco* 

After the Eevolution, the history of Convocation 
is a stoiy of bitter conflicts between the two 
Houses, in which Atlerbury, Wake, and Burnet 
played leading parts* This conflict culminated in 
1717, whcui the Bower House was about to censure 
the writings of Bishop Hoadley, whereupon Con- 
vocation ivas prorogued hy royal writ, ana met no 
more {except formally till 174 J) until it was again 
summoned for business in 1862, through the enorfcs 
of Bishop Wilberlorce and others. 

Convocation now assemblos concurrently with 
Parliament, being Burnmonod by a royal writ 
addressed to the Archbishops, In Canterbury the 
Upper House consists of 23 members, the Lower of 
154. In the Province of York the corresponding 
nambers are 9 and 09. The custom of separating 
' into Upper and Lower houses dates from tlie end 
of tho 14 th cent., when the inferior clergy began 
to withdraw into a loVer room, vijs. one under 
,, the ehaptor-houso of St. Patti’s, Cathedral, or a 
, sohool-room in the crypt. 

, }, ,’](?hough Convocation ie described bn Canon ISO 
’ of Idfhlak tfche true Church of England by repre- 
sehtatidni ,jlt an unreformed body. The 

, ■ ill;; 
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body of stipendiary curates is without any voice in 
tho election of cleigy-pioctors It is not Huipiising, 
therefoie, that Convocation oxercises but little 
influence over tho minds of tho majoiity of tho 
mombcis of the Oh inch of England, though it 
alibi ds an excell out oni>oitunity for tlio inoio 
highly-placed clcigy to disiiuhs a flairs as they aflbet 
the Chinch, and tliough its deliafces and icpuits 
aie ot a uniformly liigh older, and aie frequently 
of porm alien t value. Hee also art. CiIUEOH OF 
England, 

Liteiiaturk — T, Lathbiuy, o/ Convocatioii^^ London, 

1853; D, Wilkins, aoncilia Mag, Btxt , do. 1737 ; J. W. 
Joyce, JSngland^s Sacred SynodSf do. 1855 , E. Cardwell, 
Sgnodaha, Oxford, 1812 ; R, Piullimore, Mcclesiastieac 
Law\ London, 1895, vol. ii. ; W. Kennett, McGlesiastical 
SynodSf do, 1701 , E. Gibson, Sy nodus dnglicanat ed E. 
Cardwell, Oxford, 1851, also Oodex jur. cedes Anfjl,, London, 
1713. W. E. Cobb. 

CO-OPERATION. — Co-operation {i.e. literally 
‘ working together ’) might exiiress any combined 
action ot two or more pei sons tor any purpose. It 
is used in general, and will bo employed here, to 
denote the combinations of xvoiking men for 
production or distiibution of commodities, including 
incidentally some othei forms of mutual lielp. In 
1794, Dr. Shuto Bariingtou, bishop of Durham, 
established a co-operative store at Mongewell, in 
tho county of Oxford, for the benefit of the poor 
of that and tlu’ee Binall adjoining parishes. A 
quantity of bacon, cheese, and other articles was 
procured from wholesale dealers to be subdivided 
and sold at prime cost for ready money, The 
salesman was an infirm old man who^ could not 
read or write, but liis honesty was unimpeached, 
and ho was allowed a shilling a week as well as 
tho benefit of the shop. The transactions of 1796 
amounted to L223. The net saving to the iioor in 
the coHt of their supplies was 21 per cent. In 1800, 
the Hev. Dr* Glasse opened a similar yilhige shop 
at Gieenford in Middlesex. Tho receipts for six 
months exceeded iJldO, and the maigin of saving 
was from 15 to 26 per cent according to the nature 
of the article sold* A third was establislied about 
the same lime at Ilanwell, by the Kev. U. Glasse, 
vicar of that parish, with like success. In all 
three cases, great good was done by avoiding the 
burden of debt. 

In 1795) a co-operative saw- mill was established 
at Hull, and it continued in operation for a hundred 
years. In 1796 a parish windmill was erected by 
subscription on Barham Downs in the county of 
, Kent, and in 1797 one at Chislehurst* A co- 
operative society at Hottingham has existed for 
mote than 100 years. 

In 1844, a few workmen of Bochflale joined 
in establishing a society called the ‘Etiuitablo 
Pioneers,’ and that Society was so succesHiul that 
their examqde was followed in many parts of the 
country, It now has more than 16,000 members 
holding £300,000 in shares, and its sales amount to 
£340,000 a year. A portion of its proliis is yearly 
applied to educational purposes. Tiio paid up 
capital consists largely of accumulation of past 
Xjroflfcs. No credit is given. By its means the 
workmen of Bochdale have been enabled to supply 
themselves with necessaries of life, getmino in 
quality and at a cheap price, and to accumulate 
out of their savings' and the profits of their trade 
a capital sum. averaging nearly £20 for each share- 
holder. This Booioty was registered as a Xi’riontlly 
Society under the Act of 1846, 

In 1850, the llev* P* D. Maurice, the Eev, Oiias. 
Kingsley, Mr. J.' M. Ludlow, Mr* T*^ Hughes, Mr* 
E. vansittart Neale, and others, jbihod in the 
formation of a Society for promoting Workmen’s 
Associations, and commenced aWondng Tailors’ 
Association. The excoilentmofeives and aspirations 
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by which they were actuated had been eloquently 
set forth in a senes of tracts by those accomplished 
men ; and, if they could have found a body of 
membeia and officeis capable of carrying out then 
ideas iii a businessdike manner, the associations 
which they formed might have done lasting good. 
As it was, their onteipnse greatly impressed the 
public mind and rendered it familial with the idea 
of cO'Opeiation. Though their initiative as patrons 
of co-operation was a failuie, they remamod the 
true friends, and in some sense the apostles, of the 
co-operative movement, and to their advice and 
counsel is due much of the success that has attended 
that movement under the direct management of 
the working men themselves. 

The undertakings which experienced this eaily 
check wcie pioductive ; those which followed the 
lines laid down by the Kochdale pioneers were 
distiibutive, though, in the long run, it has not 
been unusual for a distributive store to find it 
worth while to undertake productive business as 
well. It is obvious that a pioductive enterprise 
has elements of difficulty that are absent from a 
mere distributive store. The essential principle of 
co-operation seems to be that the man who contri- 
butes his labour to the production of the commodity 
is entitled to share in the produce after a sufficient 
sinking fund to leplace the capital expended in the 
plant has been set aside, and hence a system of 
piofit-sharing has been introduced, upon which, of 
late, attempts have been made to establish produc- 
tive businesses. There is reason to think, however, 
that the distributive element in co-operation will 
remain its more prominent feature. 

The shaiingof profit implies logically the sharing 
of loss; and this is the lock upon which some 
productive enterprises have split. Yet it is evident 
that the social reforms which were in the minds 
of the early promoters of co-operaiion aie to be 
realized rather by the produorive element of it 
than by mere distribution, useful as that is in many 
respects. 

A further development of co-opexation has arisen 
in the union of a number of stores to form a 
wholesale society ; and the wholesale societies of 
Manchester and Glasgow are striking examples of 
the power of associations of working men to cany 
on gigantic undertakings by means or small savings. 
The Manchester society (to which more than 1000 
societies contribute) effected sales of goods for 
nearly ^£25, 000,000 and earned profits exceeding 
£600,000 in the last year recorded. It acts as the 
banker of the smaller stores, and transacts a vast 
business in that capacity. It owns a fleet of ships, 
and has warehouses both at home and abroad in 
which a variety of industries are earned on. The 
total number of societies registered under the Indus- 
trial and Provident Societies Act in the United 
Kingdom is 2800 ; the number of members exceeds 
2,600,000; the amount of funds, £58,000,000. It 
will be leadily inferred from these fibres how great 
has been the influence of those societies upon the 
welfare of the industrial population. The same 
inference may be drawn from the fact that, accord- 
ing to a previous return, 344 societies had built 6r 
aidOd in bulMing' 37,000 houses for their members, 
while more than £8,000,000 had been expended in 
building those houses or been advanced to the 
members to enable them io do so. 

Another branch of eo-operative enterprise has 
had more success abroad than in this country- 
People^s Banks and , agidcultnral, credit ^pcietiest 
,fio\msh ill Italy and in 6(er ffidny,. and are how 
being actively promoted, here, , ;-ln^ Irelaind,' Bii"' 
Horace Plunkett has established'a number of eo- 
operative creameries with excellent rpsults. 

LrnsKiifVaB.—G* J. Holycake, JlisL of 
' Itjond-' 31876*1879, ftnd S$lf‘holp a hundred yem dyo^ up, 1888 i 
' . ^ . vou'iv;.— 8 


Annual Repo'i Is of Co^ope'^atlVa Cong) earn f^ont 1860 ^ passim , 
liejmts of Chief MegisUar of FHendly Societies ftom JS/e, 
passim , H. W. Wolff, People's Banks A Record of Social and 
Bcononm Success ^fhond 1910 E. W, BbABIIOOK. 

COPTIC CHURCH. — Iniroductori/, — When 
ChristiaiuLy was fiist intioduced into Egypt, it 
found itself confioiited not only by 'the religious 
environment common to all Ilellonistic provinces 
of the Homan Empire, but also by the influence of 
the old native lehgiou. The latter, altiiough be- 
ginning to show signs of the rapid decay which 
was soon to oveitake it, was still immensely power- 
ful, e.speciallym the towns and villages situated at 
some distance up the Nile, away fiom Alexandria. 
In certain ways it had scarcely been touched by 
Hellenic influence, and had, indeed, lather itseff 
influenced Hellenic thought. It had ceitainly 
impressed itself strongly on the imagination of the 
Platonic idealists of Alexandi'ia, as is evidenced by 
Plutarch’s treatise de Iside et Osinde and by bk. xi. 
of the Metamorphoses of Apuleius. But, although 
at the beginning of the Roman period the native 
priests still kept alight the sacred lamp of religious 
knowledge, the geneial mass of the people had 
become ignorant of a great number of the lesser- 
known deities, and of the meaning of much of the 
ceremonial. Nevertheless, the main doctrines of 
the old religion were as fiimly looted as evei. The 
worship of the gods of the dead was still para- 
mount, and especially there remained unshaken 
the belief in the dead man-god Osiris, who had 
been slain by the power of Evil, but who lived 
again as king of the dead. The people still believed 
in the so-called ' resurrection,’ that is to say, they 
thought it was possible that the dead might live 
for ever if the same ceremonies weie carried out 
which enabled Osiris to escape corruption. Also, 
if we may rely on such papyri as that contaming 
the tale of Setne Khaemuas and Si-Osiii, not only 
was the weighing of the dead man’s good and evil 
deeds still thought to be necessary before the soul 
could pass the judgment -hall of Osiris, but very 
elevated notions of morality and justice played an 
important pait in the hopes pertaining to eternal 
felicity. On the other hand, the Gieek syncietists 
of Alcxandiia had adopted the cult of Ohuis and 
Isis, and had transcendentalized it out of all Icnow- 
ledge, to suit the current Platonic doctimes of the 
day ; according to them, the mysteries of the Egyp- 
tian religion weie to be undeistood only by the 
esoteric, after long study and strict asceticism. 
Platonism had also involved the large Jewish com- 
munity in Alexandria, and demanded, from its 
devotees, as wo know from Therapeutic ideals, the , 
practice of asceticism and contemplation. ‘ There can 
be little doubt that these two things — (1) the belief 
in a future life to be obtained through a god who 
had himself overcome death, and (2) the fcransceii- 
dentalized form of Osiris- and Isia-worship adopted 
by the Gieeks, which demanded asceticism and 
abstention Horn the desires of the flesh— largely 
influenced the early Oluistian communities in 
Egypt* , ^ 

X. Introduction of Christianity into Egypt,— The 
tradition that St. Mark was the earliest to pteach 
the gospel of Christ in Alexandiia is first related 
bylfiisebius, but prefaced by the word In spite 

oi. the tradition' being firmly rooted to this day, it 
lias little historical value. When and by whom 
fclie gospel was introduced into Egypt is unkhowp, 
and, indeed, the whole history of itEe Ateandiian 
Church is enveloped in obscuritjr until 'the episco- 
pate of Demetrius (A.So*' lS9'^23Xb wheh ih appears 
as a flourishing institution^ with, a school of philo- 
sophic' le^rh];ngn.f;taohecI| pp it which must already 
hayo wde ite - ^felt far' beyond the city 

itn’eli’,. Elbebjiiik|:^^W 

^Bgypt and ,allvt|i«(, 
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The'baid during tliepoisecution ofSepUnuusSevoiiLs 
ill 202; and Clement {Strom, vi. 18), is ri ting at 
aboat tins dale, tellb ub that Clnistianity had 
fepiead to ‘ es^eiy nation, village, and toivn,^ bo that, 
even alloivmg foi exaggeiation, theie can bo no 
doubt that the new faith had made great piogie&B 
during the liisst two cent uues of our era. Hainaok 
{Expansion of CJiristia ml ij'^i 1908, ii. IBGiV.) has 
collected a h&t of dihtiictB wlicie we have definite 
evidence of Christian coininumties priox to the 
lensecution undei Diocletian in 30S. Archceo- 
ogical ie.yeaich haH home out the literaiy evulonce 
in sev^eial of the localities. They aie as follows : 
the districts of Piosopitis, Atluibis, Sais and 
Ai.sinoe, Antinoc, Thmues, Fiiiladelphia in the 
Ai'feinoite nonie, Alexander Insula in the Fay yum, 
Henuopolib Magna, Nilopolis, l^tolein ais in Fenta- 
polis, Beieiiice in Cyrenaica, Oxyrhyuehus, the 
oasis of Khaigeh, and Esueh (Latoj)oiis}. As to 
the foim of Church government during the eaihest 
]>eriod little is known. It is nossible, though by 
no mcaiib ceitaiii, that the Diaarha, oi Teaching of 
the Twelve ApoUUSi was comjnled in Egypt, and 
may represent the ]jriuritive foini of Clmich goveiu- 
inent in that eountryi From this work, goneially 
assigned to the earliest age of the Church, the 
order of bishops and deacons would appear at first 
to have been entirely subordinate to that of the 
‘apostles’ and ’ prophets,’ and to have been, at the 
time of the writer, a coini>aratively recent organiza- 
tion. The 'apostles’ were itinerant missionaries 
and evangelists, while the ‘prophet’ alone was 
allowed to have a fixed abode in any locality. 
Tiie latter commanded ax tiaoi dinary ravarence, 
and the fiist-fruits of the community were his by 
right. lie s 2 )oke in ecstasy, and presided at the 
Aqape. ^ Nevertheless, both from the warnings 
uttered in the hulnelie against false jnophetH, and 
from the Shcjtherd of Ilennafi, we know that the 
oihco of prophet was" fierjueutly abu.sed by fiaudu- 
lent pei'bonH, and it giadually lost prestige until 
the nioie thorough organization of bbshops and 
deacons eventually supplanted it. By the time of 
the episcopate of Demetrius the form of govern- 
ment rcpieaeuted by the JOidaeke would have 
disappeared (if it ever had been in force in Egypt), 
and 'we know that Demetrius himself was tlio first 
to appoint other bishops (three in number) outside 
Alexandiia, thus probably briaging the scafcteied 
ooinmunities for the first time under liia central 
jurisdiotion. Hitherto they had iirobably been 
under the direciion of deacons and presbyters. 

It is probable fcliat the earliest Uospels m circula- 
tion in Egypt were not tho canonical ones. In 
Cjeineni’.s day, besides Die four canonical sources 
for the life and teaching of Christ, there were 
still in general use two other Gospels known as the 
Go^Hpd according to the Ilcbmos, and the Gospel 
' according to the Mgyptiam, Tlioie is eveiy reason 
to suppose that these two documents preceded the 
four ApoBtolie Gospels in Egypt, ami were in all 
probability the ones used by the earliest Christian 
' eommunity there, for it is not likely that they 
I would hare forced themselves into popularity if the 
! four sources bearing more authoritative names had 
been in the field from the first* Clement, however, 
sharply distingumhes between ,tUeso two Gospels' 
and the four canonical ones; and, although they 
wore apparently used side by side, it is evident' 

. , thafc.tbe two earlier were beginning, to be dropped* 

1 ' by tho more orthodox at the commioneement of tho 
_ 3rd centmy* The Gospel according to the Mehrms 
_ was read eluofiy by Jewish, converts, either in 
j w ^ram^ic or in a Greok trauslatiom- It appeals to. 

' ‘ haTo had Ehionite tendonofoa, in spite of its close 
'•’ .par^bliKui with oanonieal sources. Gospel 
' the Mgmitms implies by its title t)xat 

: it vim for* um either by the native 


Egyptians, as distinct from the Alexandiiaiis, or 
else by the Gentile converts m distinction from 
the Jewish. The latter inference is the more piob- 
able, as theie seems to have been little attempt 
at first to reach the masses of the native Egyptians, 
the appeal of the new faith being made almost 
eiitiiely to those of Helloinc birth or education. 
Here again w'o find that, in spite of the close 
paialiel between the known fragments and tho 
canonical souices, theie is not only a tendency to 
Modalisni, but. also a strong tinge of Enciatisni. 
The lattei was the doctime ot the Enciatitcs (^.u.), 
a veiy early sect witlnn the Chuich, which set 
up extreme asceticism and abstinence from sexual 
intercom se as the Christian ideal. There can be 
little doubt that the asceticism aileebed by the 
devotoes of Isis and the Jewish Tbeiapeuta? had 
become thus iutioduced in very early times into 
the Chiibtian communities of Ale xandi la. Clement, 
however, defends the Gospel according to the Egyp- 
tians from tho charge of extreme Encratisni. 

It was hoped that the finding of the now famous 
‘Sayings of Jesus’ at Oxyihynchus by Grenfell 
and Hunt wcmld have thrown some light on these 
early uneanonical versions; not only liavo they 
not done so, hut then own oiigin is extieinoly 
uncei tain. 

The flisfc aenea of these SSayinga^ (eight in niunhor) was 
found m 18U7 vith a host of other valuable literary fragments, 
and their date, on palasiographioal grounds, Is to bo assigned to 
about tho year 200 or shortly after. Each saj ing is prefaced by 
the words ‘ Jesus saith * ; four have their eq[ui valent in the 
canonical sources , one is too fragmentary to bo made out ; and 
thiee are new, with a tendency to mjstioism and a haiah and 
seveio Judgment of mankind, Hariiack saw lu them e\cerpts 
from the 3aat Gospel ecGGordmy to the Bgjfpttetns (Es,poHtm\ 
Nov., Dec. 1807), i>ut other iheoiogiana and tho finders them- 
seheswere not by anj means uuaminousbv ui ugi cement with 
him The second aeries, found in 1000 on the same site, 
written on the back of a land-survey list, is attributed to 
Thomas and anothei diseiple wliose iiuine is nusamg. Tins, 
Jiowovev, may only bo a iiold claim on tlie part of the writer, 
Tliej iigicc in form and in dale with tlio fti^t sciies, but dilfer 
in being less akin to cnnoinral soinccs. One of the sayings 
IS iilniost cxacLlv paiallol with a quotation of Clement's fiom 
the Goispol accindmi) to the Uehicics^ and can therefore bo 
assigned to that woik without hesitation, But whether each 
series la a selection of sayings from nny one (loapol or fiom 
different Goaimla 3a a matter of considerable doubt ; Grenfell 
and Hunt themselves came to the conclubion that the find was 
a collection of ^ sayings' as such, and that tho theory of extracts 
was unjustifiable. 

There was also found at Oxyihynchus a fragment of an un» 
canonical Gospel, which unfortunately breaks off jubt where it 
appeals to be closely parallel with the known passage fiom the 
Gospel acewding to the lijgpptians, m w'lilch Jesus is loproHontcd 
as advocating extreme asceticism as the Ohustiau ideal, 
Altogether ifi must ho admitted that the Oxyrhyndms finds 
have served to puzzle ratlier than to enlighten us with regard 
to the early Christian documents of Egypt, 

Blit we are at least able to surniiHe that tbeie 
Avas considerable uiicanonical competition with the 
canonical soixrees, and that tho uncanonical Gospels 
were stronglj^* tinged with tho ascetic ideals pre- 
valent at the time in Alexamlria ; also, mciden tally, 
that a Christian counnunUyfionrishoil as far south 
as Oxyrhynolius in A.n. 200, if not earlier. 

Areiitcology also helps to throw light on tins 
early penod of Chiistianity in Egypt, although 
here again the ovidenoo is scattered and ob.scuio. 
It was the oustoni at this time to ferry iho 
mtiTutuies of the dead down the river, Avith wooden 
ijoketa, or tmerto, tied touikI the neck, bearing 
the hame of the deceased and of the cHuiietury to 
which the body was to be consigned. A large 
number of those tesserce exist in musoums to-day* 
Ono at least (in the Berlin museum) from A klmmn 
Was that of a Christian j and, although the symbol 
^ on it has caused it to bo considered post-Con- 
stantinian in date, there are good reasons for assign-' 
ing it to m Borlior period, Tlmra arc also other 
tickets couched hi plirasoology known to be Chris- 
Hah, but AVhieh cannot be absolntejy identified m 
shch. They at least prove that in this neighbourhood 
Christians were munnnified and buried in the same 
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cemeteries as tlieir pagan brethren— fiom which we 
may presume that these early Egyptian Christians 
still believed in the necessity of preserving the body 
in order that the existence of the soul might be 
assured (see Death, etc. [Coptic]). Fiom the same 
Bite there came the iine collection of tapestiy, some 
of which dates from the earliest times of the 
Itoman empiie. The symbols of the hsh and the 
cross occur as patterns, and these have been thought 
to have come fiom veiy early Chiistiau burials. 
If this he so, it points to a Christian community 
existing in Aklimim eaily in the 2nd century. Wo 
also have as evidence the hbclhj several of winch 
have been preserved to us. _ These were certificates 
issued, during the persecution of Deems (A.B. 250), 
to those who had recanted by saciificing publicly 
to the gods. Those to whom they weie issued 
were known as libellatici ; and, although it is not 
always certain that it was a Chiistian to whom the 
libellus was gi’anted, the probability that it was 
so is very strong. Mention must be made of the 
Epistle of Psenosiris (a presbyter who had fled to 
the oasis of Khargeh, probably duiing the Decian 
persecutions), in which he commends a female exile 
Politike to a fellow-piesbyter. It is also probable 
that one at least of tho mummies found at Antinoe 
is the remains of a Christian burial that may be 
dated as early as the close of the 2nd century. 

Tho name of the deceased, according to Oayet, was Euphe- 
miaan, a devotee of some Gnostic sect. The evidence for the 
latter supposition is, however, slender The cords which bound 
tho bhioud were sealed with a curious mixture of pagan and 

Christian sealings, including the , but, if the contention that 

this symbol is evidence of a post Oonstantmian age be coirect, 
the eaily date assigned must be abandoned. Another remark- 
able object from the same site is u shroud, with the figure of a 
handsome woman painted on the exterior, m the manner of the 
beginning of the 2nd century The hand is represented as 
clasping a peculiar form of gilt 'crux ansata,’ or symbol 
of life Whether this is Christian there must be considerable 
doubt 

2. Gnosticism and Arianism. — Although our 
knowledge of the early Christian communities in 
the upper country is so remarkably slight, when 
once the Church became well established in Alex- 
andria the Christians began to^ foim an important 
part of the community of that city, while the works 
of Clement and Oiigcn piove that the intellectual 
stimulus of the pagan Hellenic schools was not 
lost upon the Christians. The famous ‘ catecheti- 
cal* school, founded, accoiding to Eusebius {HE v, 
10), in the earliest days of the community, and pre* 
sided over in turn oy Pantoenus, Clement, and 
Oiigen, was designed notonly to teach catechumens, 
but also to appeal, by a system of philosophy, to 
cultivated pagans. In an age of apologists its 
influence was very considerable, but confined en- 
thely to those of Hellenic education. Such a 
propaganda was useless to the natives of the upper 
country. The power, too, of Demetrius, as 
sovereign bishop of all Egyptj was very great ; and 
he must have occupied a position similar to that 
of the pagan ^ Chief Priest of iUexandiia and all 
Egypt, ^and the Jewish Ethnareh. This powerful 
position was retained by his successors until it 
reached its highest point under Athanasius, and 
lasted, indeed, until the Council , of Ohalcedon. 
On the whole, too, at iBrst the Alexandrian Church 
had good opportunity of developing itself free from 
interference ; for, with the exception of the persecu- 
tions of Severus in 202 ,and of Decius in 250, there 
was little or no external pressure brought to bear 
on the ChiisUana. ^The real enemy at this time lay 
within the Church jtself in thp shape of the Gnostic 
sects. The earliest record of the conflict between 
those who professed a highei’ ' and the 

preachers of the simple gosdel the dispute 
between St. Peter and Simon jSlagit$, the, latter of 
whom appears to have been tli© first i to associate 
Christianity with Gnostic mysteries. Prohi Palesr 


tine the esoteric cult quickly spicad to Egypt by 
what was called a * counter* Apostolic succession’ of 
famous Gnostic teachers, and perhaps reached its 
height m the systems promulgated, by Basilides 
and Valentmus, both of whom labouiea in Egypt 
(Epiphanius, Hear. xxiv. 1, xxxi. 7). See Basie- 
IDES, Gnosticism, Pistis Sophia, Valentinus. 

We loiow from the Christian wi iters and apolo- 
gists, chiefly from Hippolytus and. Epiphanius, 
how wide-spread Gnosticism became in Egypt, and 
how it thieatened to become a menace to the 
Chuioh in the eaily pait of tlie 3rd century. 
Perhaps the so-called letter of Hadiian to Servian 
(in reality a 3rd cent, document) may be inter- 
pieted in this light when it speaks of 
‘ people who worahlp Serapis being Gliriatiana, while those who 
call themselves bishops of Christ are adheients of Serapis. 

. . No Christian pi esbyter but is an astrologer, a feoothsaj er, 
a vile wretch. When the Patriarch hiiiisell visits Egypt, ho is 
forced by some to worsbip Serapis, by others to woignip Christ.’ 

In spite of the venom^ which oliaracterizes this 
attack on the Alexandrians, it points to the fact 
that the syncretism rife at the period had attacked 
the Christian religion also. This is home out to a 
considerable extent by arehoeoiogical discoveiies 
in Upper Egypt. The excavations at Antinod 
conducted by Gayet have levealed Chiistiau buiials 
of a veiy peculiar type Some of tlie rock- cub 
tombs had chapels built before the entrance, 
stuccoed inside and covered with frescoes, most of 
wliioh have unfortunately peiished, but what frag- 
ments have been discoveied are typical of the 
earliest foims of Christian symbolism. Two of the 
bodies at least in this cemetery were equipped 
with wine-jars and baskets foi bread, perhaps 
intended for a mystic Eucharist for the dead, wliilo 
another burial contained a model in teira- cotta of 
several persons seated at a table, the whole form- 
ing a group, supposed to represent the Agape* 
Many peculiar objects were found, including a 
kind of primitive rosary, or board for counting 
prayers, surmounted by a cross. It is possible 
mat the old Egyptian idea that the welfare of the 
soul depended upon the nourishing of tho body 
by magical food still survived. The bodies of 
Christians at this time were always mummified, 
and in some cases the lemaina of raaityia were 
pieserved in the houses, for the gaze of the faithful, 
in accoi dance with the pagan custom of the time 
(Athanasius, Vita Antomi [FG xxvi. 967]). The 
chapels and provisions of food may thexefoie be 
a Gontinuation of the old pagan custom whereby 
the soul of the deceased was nourished by the 
mystic food of the Eucharist. This is borne out not 
only by one of the Acts of the Council of Hippo 
(393), which forbade the burial of the holy elements 
with the dead, but also by the fact that in the 
oasis of XChargeh a number of Christian tombs 
were provided with a chapel containing a niche for 
food-offerings after the pagan mannei (Myrea, 
Manj 1901, No. 91). On the other hand, we may 
perhaps see in those peculiar ' customs traces of 
some Gnostic rite, such as tho mystic sacrament 
mentioned in, Fistis Sophia, perfoimed for the re- 
mission of sins. Syncretism can go no further 
than the .mummy of the so-called Ohristian priest 
from D6r el-Bahari, It is probably of very early 
date — possibly the' beginning qf the 3rd centuiy, 
On the shroud the deceased is represented holding 
in one hand a cup, in the other corn-eais— accord- 
ing to Navillo {Fair el Bahari, 1898-t 1901, ii. 6), 
emblems of the Eucharist. On his left shoulder is 
the steastiha emblem, and below is, the barque of 
Socharis adored by the gods Anubis.and Apnat. 

Although, during the persecution of Decius in 
^0,Jarge numbers of Christians appear to have 
recanted, the persecutioi^: of ,;Dioaletiah. in 303 
found" the Churoli- stronger and resistance much 
niore.stubboi^.^ \|^any.?We' W and the 
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CopU rcckoiied their da-teh from tlub btoiuiy poiiod 
— Hhe era of luaityis/ In the Huecceiling u*igu, 
numhers iaiigui^lied iii the dye fautuiieH ol: the 
Thebaid, and in the poiphyiy niiiie^ of the dcburt 
(‘Mart. Pal.* in TIT xiv. i) ; })ut %vitli the aeces- 
sion of OoiibianUne to bole pcn^er, Chu'^tiamty ^\ab 
adopted as tlic State lehgum, and thub placed in 
a sfcioiiger position than ever beioie. But, al- 
thougii, ■witliiii Llie Chuioh, Gnostieiwiu wae fast 
waning^ and the more faiitiibtie wecta had becomo 
objoeth of iidicule, d new tumble broke out in 319, 
owing to the preaching of Ariu.Sj a piey]>yter of 
the Church of Saint Baucahs m AleKandua, on 
the roiatiousliip of Ciiust to the Father. 

Tins h not tho pltico to go into the full details coiicevnini, the 
doctrinal struggle which Bhoolc the Oharch loHs fmuidaLions. 
It is sufflcitut to say here that Arlus implied that the Mou was 
infeuor to the Father. Ho argued that, as the Son was be- 
gotten of the Father, them luubt have been a time when the 
Son did not exist. Theieforo the Son was not cio-etemal with 
llic F<athei, and not of the same nature, but of Ulco natun* 
The Son was not God, oi cLeinal, or omniscient, but a cieatuuj 
(icrCa-txa), although, as such, beyond all inoital oompariboa. 
Tho opposition to this dut-tiiiiQ was headed by a young deacon 
in tho household of the patriarch Ale'^ander, named Athanasius 
Tho yuanel nioceeded with unprecedented bitterness and in- 
triguing on both sides. The Kmperor was appealed to, hut, 

' rather than give a dcoiaion, he summoned a council of bishops at 
Nic.ea to foinnulato a creed Their decision led to tlie formula- 
tion of the famous creed of the orthodox party and to the 
oxcommunicalion and banishment of Arius ; but* on his ofiermg 
a written explanation, the Emperor directed that he should be 
icjccived back into tho Olmrch. Athanasius, who had mean- 
while (.128) succeeded Aloxandei as bishop of Alexandria, rotuw'd 
to obey the Emperor’s order, and, at a coimoil of bishops held 
at Tyro, he in liia turn was dqioaed and banished On the 
death, of Constantine in .%7, Athanasius letnraed to Alexandria 
with tho snppoitoE Constantine u. and Constans; hut, on the 
deatii of tho former in IJlfl, Oonafcantms iii , partner in the 
Empire and an Aiian, succeeded in deposing him, and had 
Giegory elected as patrmioh by a oouuoil of bishops held at 
Antioch. Athanasius wnthdrew only when an armed escort 
and thieals of violence on the part of its commander, who con- 
ducted the Allan patutirch to the city, conipellod Inm to retire. 
In theabaeiueof Athanasius his HUppoiteio k<»pfc up constant 
noting, mui burnt tho metropoldan fluireli. A teinporaiy 
peace wa'^ latei patched up, and Atlianasius returned as bishop ; 
biittim death of Oonabtns enabled Con'slaiitma again to depose 
hini—not without violence, for tho Athunasninfi rMiatcd vigoi- 
ousiy. The bwhop escaped into iiiding with ins friends, and 
George^ of Cappadocia was chosen as Anan patuaroh. Tho 
suceesoion, liowever, of the pagan emperor, Julmn, led to 
more noting, and Qeoige was murdered. Athanasius returned 
again, in spibo of opposition at llrsfc on tho Emperoris part, and 
fluceeoded in holding his office through this and tho following 
leufns of Jovian and Valcns (alUiough the Utter was an Arlan) 
until Ilia death hi 373. tico, furfcbor, AuiiNmu, Atuasahicb. 

But Lho .8B0(1 h of dbeord had already Leon soyvu 
iti the Fi^yiitiaa Church before tim Arian con- 
troverny broke out. l>uriu<^ the pMccution of 
Dioejetiau, Peter, ^ who was tlien bishop of Alex- 
andria, and wn8 in tlio end martyred, iJed from 
Alexandria. During his abaenee, IMelefcius, bishop 
of the iniportunt ace of Lycopolie, ordained and 
intruded priests into other dioceses, and asHunmd 
tho ehanudor of primate. Ho lias also Imon 
chax'god hy Athanasim and Soorates, but without 
good reason, with liaving denied the faith under 
perneoutioji. When alfaiis had settled down Boine- 
what under Alexander, Meletius’s case washrouglit 
before tho Council of Niciea, and that asyemhiy 
bom-oly ceuhurcd him. Diuiiig the life of Alex- 
ander,^ Mcletius acfjuiobced quietly, hut on the 
acooBsiou of Athana.8iue lie flung lumaelf into the 
ranks of tho opposing party, soenilpgly not so 
much because iio sympathized with tho Arian 
doetririoH as out of c%!ike to Athauasias, and, as 
JispossoHHed a,oonBideral)!e following, the ^quarrel 
'was thereby embittered and iDtonsifiecl 

3 . Bremfte movement. --Tlio fotegoing tends to- 
- show that, as soon as Christianity hegan to get 
thq upper hand in Hgypt^.the Ohuroh itself was ■ 
^*ont wttJi yiolont factions,, whleh to the dis- 
‘ 9 tdex, 4 hd turbulence which ehamotmized the, 4th 
Mdifitlvccakities, ' ^Meanwhile a new factor ha4 
!tl||,eeDenO‘*Mi n^w moyoment which was 
throughout tha whole 


of (Jiinstendoiii, AVc have soon how, even in the 
(Mily days of the (Jlmich, when (Jluislmnity w’as 
enulined'maiuly to those of Ilellemc biith oi educa- 
tiun, theio was a tendency to aHeeticisin oi niy.sti- 
eism. Ju then extreme foiina lliese two inoyenients 
led to faiittiHtic Gnostic systems, hut the more 
sol 101 andc|uiot side manifested itself among tliose 
Chri.stians who cairied out their ascetic ideals, not 
by wnthdrawdug fiom tlic wxukl, but by living in 
tlio niidst of thou* own liouseholds, observing fasts, 
ali.daiiiing fiom marriage, and devoting themselves 
to prayei and the caie of the sick and the poor. 
But, alLiiough the-^e ascetic ideab, which aHectecl 
the Egyptian Chuioh to such a lemaikablo degieo, 
and, thioughit, in later times the Chinch tiaough- 
out the world, seem to have had their origin in 
Egypt, it IB curious to note that the native Egyptian 
character in the past had exhibited little or no tend- 
ency either to osceticisiu or to mysticism, hlagio 
in pagan Egypt vvas, and had always been, of an 
eminently piacfcical Idml, and, so far as wc can 
judge, never included philusopliic mysticism of any 
Hoit; indeed, tho native nimd was incapable of 
any of the higher subtleties of thought. It seems, 
therofoie, that Uiobo tw^o potent forces ■were intio- 
dueed into Egypt by tlie Greeks, through tho 
medium of Platonic and Pythagorean philosophers, 
and asBoeiated with the native Egyptian religion 
by the Platonizing of the Osiris and isis cult. Wo 
know that the Jewish community in Egypt was 
subject to an identical process. The fragments of 
lost Gospels, ns well as the works of Clement and 
Origen, prove how those ideals, prevalent in the 
pagan and Jewish communities of Alexandria, 
exercised their inllueiioe on the early OliriHtian 
Church. Duiing the 3rd cent,, howevei, Cluib- 
tiamty began to make many converts among the 
native Avoishipiiei’.s of Osiris and Isis, among those 
of the^ population who wcie little inllucnced hy 
Hellenic ideas, iiad little or no Gieok blood in their 
veins, and were quite as incapable of nmlei stand- 
ing Clemen pH or Oiigen’s conception of Chris- 
tianity as Plutai*eh*s tlioones about Osiiis and 
Isis, Hevortheless, tlie ascetic side of tho new 
faith seems to have ap])ealed strongly to tlicin, 
although the mystic and philosophic ideas inter- 
woven with aBcetieism were not in the least 
compiohended. The litoial practice of ascetiiUHin 
becauio at once a thing of paramount iinxiortance, 
and its wide-spread intluence was due in the first 
place to the example of one man — ^Anthony, tho lirnt 
to out himself oil from intercourse with the world, 
and to perlorm those oxLiaoidinary feats of ondur- 
ance which appealed ho strongly to the Egyptians, 
iind produced countless hosts of imitators. ' 

Our oliiof authorities for tho history of this 
movement are TAc Ltfo of Anthony (a work attri- 
buted to Athanasius), Casslan, and especially the 
Lmisiao History. 'Tlie arguments of tlio school of 
Weingarton, that tlieso are monastic Avurks of the 
Gth cent., may be said to have been fmaJly dis- 
posed of by Doin Cuthbert Butler in Iiih adniiiublo 
edition of iho Lamkm JIis£o?n/. From tliaso sources 
we draw a wealth of maieual concerning the aHcetio 
movement, which is supplemented by the later 
Coptic doauments. The first man who actually 
led the ascetic life, out off from his fellow-men, 
was one Haul, who was driven into the desert 
during the Dedan persecutions in 250, and there 
may well have been others who were forced to 
load solitary lives owing to tlie same dmiin^ 
stances j but it is to Anthony that the world looks 
as the, founder of eromitic soli ktde/ : 
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but, (ieeminp: this insufficient, he withffrew to the desert, and 
enduied a Hte of stuct solitude in a oave foi upwaids of twenty 
years. Dm mg this period large munheia weie lirctl with hn 
enthusiasm, and the bmning doseits of Lower Kgypt, especial^ 
those of Scete and Nitria, swaimod with solitaries who weie 
following his example About the year 305 he was indueed to 
quit his cave and oi gamzc these bands ot monlrs, and, latoi , bo 
was even peisuadcd by Athanasius to oome to Alexandria to 
preach against Azianisni. He died at an advanced age, and 
left special directions that his body should not bo pieaervcd 
by mummification, as he had expiesscd his detestation of 
the Christians continuing this pagan custom. The ideals of 
monachisin that he left as a heiitage are remarlcable for the 
fact that they possess little system. There was no jiarticuhir 
Rule of Life in the Antonian oommumties, although Lho elder 
and moie leading ascetics weio looked to foi advice, and sought 
as arbiters m disputes. The monha would visit one anotbci 
fioquently, and diacoui'sc on the Sciipturea and the life of the 
Spirit, bub thoio weie also those who dwelt m the further 
desert of ‘cells,' who weie heiimts indeed, living out of sight 
and hearing of then fellow*men and one another, enduimg the 
most extiaordinaiy physical deprivations, and wax ding off abso- 
lute mtelleotual stagnation by repeating long passages from 
the Psalms and other Scriptmes learnt by heart. Although the 
monks assembled on Satmdays and Sundays in the great cmn^^h, 
the other days of the week weie spent mostly in solitude 
The whole system was individimlisUo, each working for his 
personal advance in vutue, contending against his fellows m 
seventies and mortification of the flesfi, and striving, as Uom 
Butler says, ‘to make a record' m austerities, and tb outdo 
the otheis m the length of his fasts, and his geneial observance 
of the ascetic life. 

About the same time that Anthony left his desert cavern to 
organize his follow ei a, Pachoniius, another Egyptian, founded 
a more cohesive sjstcni of monachi&m m the south, at Tahenmsi. 
Paohomius also was born of pagan parents, and, according to 
the Coptic ‘ Life,’ was foi some time a member of one of the 
communities of Seiapis at Shenesifc (Chenobosemm). These 
communities* although hardly ascetic in the stiicter sense of 
the woid, were pnestly organizations bound by definite rules; 
and it is quite possible that Paohomius may have utilized eonio 
points in their system when, after he had been converted to 
Chiistianiby, he founded his ocenobitic monastery of monks 
Brielly, the Pachomian organization was as follows. In place 
of the friendly and almost family relation of the monks to 
one another in the Antonian commumtiea, he substituted a 
much moie definite system. The monastery was divided into 
houses presided over by a superior and stewaid, m each of 
which the monks carried on a particular trade— gardening, 
liusbandry, carpentry, iron-woik, dyemg, tanning, and so forth, 
and these trades were carried on, nob as penances, but as a 
useful occupation in life. It would appear tliat the austerities 
of the northern monks were not attempted, although any one 
monk could practise especial scveiities if he pleased. Food 
was to bo oaten in sufficient quanlitiea for a man’s daily need, 
and meals were to be taken in common, although tho cowl was 
to be drawn over the head so that each should be invisible to 
hie fellow while eating. They leaint tho Seiiptures by heart, 
and assembled in the great church only on the more solemn 
festivals. Ho rapid was tho extension of Pachomms’s system, 
that at hie death (c, 846) it mclucled eight inonasteiies and many 
hundi*eds of monks, while his sister had founded a similai 
institution for women. 

It is dilBcult to give a just estimate^ of tins 
movement, which is the most outstanding, nob 
only in Egypt, but in the entire Church of the 
time. That the monies oilered in maaiy cases ex- 
amples of great patience, self-denial, and single- 
ness of heart ancf spirit is not to he denied. On 
the other hand, few of his followers seem to have 
been possessed with the kindliness and slirewdness 
that are generally attributed to Anthony. Many 
of tliem outdid one another in the severity of their 
ascetic self-discipline, but it would appear in many 
ca^es that the general result was a stunting of the 
intellect and a naiTowxng^ of the outlook on life. 
Am^lineau, whose acquaintance with tlie docu- 
ments of this period is very extensive, ^ has said 
that it has been customaiy to hold tip^the monks 
of the' pre-Ohalcedon days as a imttSfc|f virtue, 
and the Jacobite as a picture of vio4 1| lereas, as 
’ a matter of fact, there is little ti||ltinguish 
between the twoj that the Egyi|feijMAonk, al- 
thougli given to asceiacistn, wasi It a very 
oidinaiy mortal, ‘ matjgoant net, I liA'HKaoA and 
prone to m'egularities'of life. \ 0 | the 

‘ most admhing chromolers relate 

ness sad lapses from virtue on the'BttgHliMual 
ascetics. This, however, does all 

^ were bad, and there is no doubt Hafflmiwfche 
ascetics were, on the whole, aniWt ^^M 'f W igh 
, ideal. They threw themselves Wthe 


i side of Athanasius dm mg the Allan contiovorsy, 
and sheltered him in their desert comiuunitios 
vdulc lie was m exile. It is highly nninohable 
that they undoistood the complicated doctimal 
point involved ; it was sunicient for them that 
Alius bcemed to dcsiio to dethrone the Sou from 
Ills equality with the Fatlier. But, as time went 
on, they became hercei*, more bigoted, and a prey 
to the iiihei enl snpei stitions of their race. Childisii 
miracles and belief m innumeiable devils took the 
place of the old magic and demonology -which had 
tasemated tho Egyptians in pagan times, while in 
the follownug century the fact tliat hordes of fierce 
monies could be summoned to Alexandiia by the 
patiiaicli led to the inoieaso of religious turbulence 
and sectarian strife. 

Tlieie is no doubt that the adoption of Chris- 
tianity as the State religion and the use of uionas- 
ticism were the immediate forerunners of a period 
of steady deterioi alien thioughout the Egyx>tian 
Church. The death-kuell of paganism waa ahead y 
lung, and with it that of the culture and freedom 
of piiilosophio thought that had made Alexandiia 
the intellectual centre of the Hellenistic world. In 
379 the Emperor Theodosius attempted to force the 
Christian faith on the entire population of the 
Koman Empire, and this was followed in 385 by 
tho sack of the temple of Seiapis and the conver- 
sion of other pagan temples into churches. Mean- 
while the character of the ilhteiaio monks began 
to assert itself, and their ohild-hko faith in angels 
i and demons led to the communities of Scete being 
I accused by tho patriarch Theophilus of Origenisiii, 
while the unscrupulousness of the latter's methods, 

! as revealed in the incident of the Tall Brothers, 
j led to recriminations and unedifying quarrels. In 
j fact, the power of the patiiarch had risen to such 
’ a pitch that he did not hesitate to consider that 
those who weie his theological opiionents were 
rebels against the Emperor, and, acting in ac- 
cordance with this idea, he took^ some troops and 
destroyed several of' the Kitrian inonastorieH. 
During the leign of his successor, Cynl, turbu- 
lence and disoider increased rather than dimin- 
ished. The Christians organi^^ed a wholesale 
I plundering of tho Jews in Alexandria, whose 
quarters were sacked by hordes of monks and 
fanatics, and the richest element of the community 
was diiven into exile. This was followed by the 
murder of Hypatia, a young and beautiful woman, 
who strove to keexi alight the lamp of pagan cul- 
ture by lectures on Neo- Platonic philosophy. The 
bigotry and turbulence of the Christian mob at 
this period seem to have known no bounds. But, 
as the Patriarchs grew more powerful, and the 
Christians moie fanatical, tho lelations between the 
Egyptian Church and Constantinople became more 
and more strained, until open rupture took place 
on a qaeetion of doctrihe, which was decided at a 
Council held at Chalcedon in 451, 

4 . Mottophysitism, — Tho controversy which had 
been the cause of the Council of Nici??a -was com 
cernecl with the relationship of the Son to the 
Eatber, The frosh divisions that were taking 
place XU the Church were now due td disputes on 
the nature of the Son— whether that hattiro was 
human or Divine, or both, Oyiil, who had already 
been on bad terms with the See of Constantinople 
when it was occupied by John Chrysostom, had> 
later taken a violent part in opposin^hc doctrines 
' of Nestbrius, which implied that theDivine nature 
waa not incarnate in Chxiek but subsidiary to the 
Imman nature. The cliiof opponent of the doc- 
tribe ‘of 'Hesfbrius was a ■youn^ priest named 
Eutyches, who, it hfs- to 'assert the Divine , 
nature of Ghnst; went' ‘farther than the Aiex- 
ahdria^ scjiootb'^^d' Cin?!! were' prepared to go, by 
f fbiitb after thd Incarnation, Christ ha^ 
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only one nature — the Divine. Meanwhile^ Cyiil ' 
had died in 444, and Diosemos, Iua .siiccessoi, 
warmly Mipported the ciiiir^o of Euiyeltcs, backed 
by tfie majoiiby of tbe Egyiituim monks. Evityches 
wasdinally declaie<l excoinniuiucatc and bamsbed, 
at tbo Council of Olialcedon, but he counted among 
his adhci cuts the nicajoiiiy of the Egyptian Chris- 
tians Added to the cver-mcreasing friction be- 
tween Constantinople and the Alexandiian See, 
due to the tmhulence and fierce independence of 
the Chiistiaus of Egypt, was the peculiar bout of 
the Egyptian mind, unable to appieciate the 
sul)tle(.ics of argument indulged in by the C looks 
and Levantines. Tiie attempts of the Arlan's to 
dethrone Cliiiat from His etpiality with the Father 
they could uxulei stand, but two natures whicli 
were yet one nature—tliis was beyond their coiu- 
pioliension. Hencetorwaid the ciy was ^One 
Nature/ and it lias lemamed so to this day. 
Egypt at this time might be desciibed almost as 
one vast monastery, aiul tlie fioreo^ ascetics of the 
desert stoutly maintained the doctiine of the single 
nature of Christ. The powoi of the monastic in- 
stitutions was now almost paramount, and the 
authority exercised by such monks oB Shnoute 
and Bgoiil was enormous. The tendency was to 
unite the aystema of Tachomius and Anthony by 
combining the cccnobitic or true monastic organi- 
zation with the strict asceticism of the Antonian 
eremites, and the network of monasteries was fast 
oxtendiu" all over the countiy. 

5 . During the 6 th century. — The century follow- 
ing the separation of the gi‘eater part of the 
Egyptian Cnurcli from the orthodox at the Council 
of Chalcedon is romarkable in Alexandria only for 
the iinodifymg disputes between the Monopliysite 
patriarchs and the ortlioilox, or as they 

weie called because of their adheience to the 


Iiupennl infJuenco of Const an tiiiopio, and, in the 
np])er eumitiy, to the gioiving poivei of the mon- 
astic system. Tlio land was held largely by the 
moiittsteries, whose ruins now are not the least 
icmarkablo feature all over E|^pt. The cultiva- 
tion was chiefly in the hands cu the monks. It is 
stated in the iife of Shnoute that his monastery 
fed the prisoners captmed from a raid of the 
Blcmmyes for three mouths at a cost of 265,000 
draclima?, with 85,000 of wheat and 200 

arinba i of olives. The numerous inscribed ostra?i,ay 
and the commencement of a vast Coptic literature, 
consisting chielly of Lives and Bayings of holy 
men and monks, nhow tho commeicial and literary 
activity of tho monks. They were strong enough 
to prevent Imperial pressure for the over-exaction 
of taxes, and jin this ivay maintained to a certain 
extent the dwindling prosperity of the country, 
although the minority who were not eonneefcea 
with the monastic institutions were crashed by 
ciuel burdens. But religious life was gradually 
sinking to a low ebb, and was distinguished by 
little siihitualifcy. While the Alexandrians were 
occupied with the opposing factions of Melkitea 
and Monophysitea, the monks of Upper Egypt 
were engrossed in petty sctuabbles between monas- 
tery ami monastery, or the enumeration of absurd 
miracles wrought ,by the foremost ascetics. Bo- 
ligious life, like political^ was fast losing all dignity 
andtoiUi. 

6 . lire Persian and the Arab domination.— In 
the year '016 the break-mi of the Imperial power in 
Egypt began Avith tbe oeeupation of the country 
the Persians on behalf of the Basanian king 
Chiostro.ds. For ten years they held swajr' in Egypt. 
Whefclmi’ the Copts Aveleomeu their now masters is 
a ruattor of some doubt. ' That they hated the 
'Byr^anyuo ^oibination is oertain. Ever since Jus- 


the Monophysitea into orthodoxy, the Copts hud 
been hanied and oppressed by the Impel ial powei. 
The whole nation noAV looked to their own elected 
ratiiaich, nob so much as tho champion of the 
Monophy.site doctrine, hut as tho loader of the 
nationalists against the minions of Impeual 
bigotry and coiniption. The wondeiful victories 
of lieiaolms, avIio diovo out the Feisiana and 
re-comiuered Jeiusalem and the Holy Bepiilcluo, 
Avero a cause of rejoicing to orthodox ami Mono- 
physite alike thioughout the Eastern Em])iie, and 
it IS possible that a Aviser statesman ^ than the 
Emperor might, amid the universal rejoicings of 
Clui.stendoni, iiave secured sonic kind of leeon- 
dilation. But Ileraclius would extend no tolerance 
to heretics, Aviih the result that a foAV yeais later, 
when a sterner and moie implacable enemy Ava^ at 
the gate, the Copts of Egypt Aveie ready to Avclcome 
him. In 642, Egypt Avas ceded to *Ami ibn al- Asi, 
Avlio bad conqueiea it in the name of Islam. 

The Arab tiadition is that the conquest was aided by tbo 
treacbeiy of one called Mukaulns (probably tho Bi^antino 
honoullctitlo /Atyav\4s)j who is j^eneuiUv supposerl to have been 
tho Coptic Patnaroh It must bo mentioned, however, that it 
has been ably arifiieii by A J. Butler in The Arab VojujueU 
Tjffypt (10021, that the Copts were intensely hostile to the Arabs, 
and that tho treacherous ‘Mulfaukis' was nono otbei than 
OyuiH, the MoUute Patriiirob, It Is probable that tho Copts, 
after years of oppression on tho paitof the orthodox and Im- 
penai party, welcomed their new mahl-era as a change which, as 
they thought, could not in any case ho for the worse. 

From tho doctrinal and ethical point of view, 
the Coptic Church hail little history of interest 
during its long subjection to the rule of Islam. 
The Arab invaders imposed a poll-tax on all 
inlid els, and it is probable that from the first 
many Averc converted to the faith of Muhammad 
m order to avoid payment. For the first tliree cen- 
tiuies 01 more, it Is tiuo, considerable activity is 
evinced by Coptic literature, Avlncli is iepi(‘senbed 
during this peiiod by countless MBS, chielly of 
a homiletic oharaeterj or containing Lives of holy 
men, although such important historical Avorks as 
tbe Ohronictes of John of Nikiou must not be 
overlooked. Buch art as Avas still possessed by the 
Christian workman avos cither BuppresBCd or forced 
intfj the service of his masters. The Copts, as 
they gradually became a smaller and smaller 
section of the population, Avere ostracized by tlie 
i hluhammadana and cut olf from all intellectual 
stimulus and groAvth* They do not seem to have 
shared in any way in the artistic and intellectual 
triumphs chai'acteristxe of certain periods among 
tbe Muslims. ^ It is true that under some ruler.s 
individual Christians rose to high office, but their 
position Avaa usually even more precarious than 
that of their MuhanimadaTi colleagues. Frequently 
they Avere subjected to severe persecution, and Avere 
forced to w'ear dark cloaks j and under Hakim, 
since Muslim and Christian Avere much alike Avhen 
naked in the public baths, they Avore compelled to 
have a cross branded on ihoir bodies in order timt 
nono of the faithful might Avittingly be polluted 
by contact AviLh the infidel. Buck a system Avas 
bound in time to crush the Oluistians almost out 
of existence. Tho monasteries dwindled, and 
finally, in the 17th cent,, the Coptic language 
itself ceased to be spoken, although certain por- 
tions of the Scriptures are still road in tho churches 
to this' day in the ancient language. Tho Oojits 
seem to have been little influenced by tho vic«^ 
tdiies of the Crusaders, and, indeed, as Grusaders 
and Copts looked on each other as heretics, little 
co-operation would have been jpossible. It is Inter* 
esting to note that the surreniifer of Constanlanopla 
to the Turks seeing to have, reacted badly on thepr 
even in their then wretched state oX toorance ; 
for in the eorrespohdonco, so long aXtdr that event 
ah 1617^ addressed, by Cyril; then GonUc Patriarch, 
to Ceotge ' Abbot,, ardhoklijop of C&uterhury^ Ave 
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read . ‘ On account of oui’ sins we are become the 
most contemi>l/ible of all nations j and ivitli the 
ovei throw of the Kmpiie have lo>sfc the Uboxal aits’ 
(Neale, of the, Maste-i n Church, u. [1850] 385). 

Eiom the 16bh cent, onwaida the Roman Cliuieh 
has made mternuttent effoita to convex t the Copts 
to Roman Catholicism, hut with little success. 
They have clung to their own Monopliysite doc- 
trine, and to their ixtual of St. Maik, witli the same 
doggedness with which they have resisted Islam. 

7. The Coptic Church of to-day. — After cen- 
tunes of oppi'ession and ostracism, the Copts to day 
axe naturally a people apart. The males having 
mtorniaxTied little willx the Ai'ahs, they are sup- 
posed to lepiesont more faithfully the old Egyptian 
type ; hut this is doubtful. Several of their fine 
churches, some of them dating from Byzantine 
times, are still in use, although stiipped for the 
most part of their woodwork and pictures. The 
iitmgy and iitual of St. Mark aro in use. The 
Eucharist is in one kind, only the priests taking 
the wine ; the bread is given to the ooinniunicanfcs 
in wooden spoons, and confession is obligatory 
before receiving the Eucharist. Women are not 
allowed into the body of the church, but confined 
to the narthex. There are five great fasts : (1) the 
Fast of Nineveh, for three days and three nights 
before Lent ; (2) the Gicat Fast (Lent), occupying 
65 days ; (3) the Fast of the Nativity, dm mg the 
28 days before Christmas ; (4) the Fast ot the 
Apostles, following the Festival of the iVseension ; 
(5) the Fast of the Virgin, for 16 days prior to the 
Feast of the Assumption. The Festivals are those 
of the Nativity, el Q-hitds, or Baptism of Jesus, the 
Annunciation, Palm Sunday, Easter (the Great 
Festival), Ascension, and Whitsunday. Baptism 
is universal, and, though attemjits have been made 
by the Patriarchs in the past to enforce its early 
application, boys, as a rule, are not baptized till 
they are 40, and girls till they are 80, days old. 
Circumcision is general. The hierarchy to-day 
consists of the Patiiarch, 12 bishops, and piie&ts 
and deacons. The Patriaich is always elected from 
among the monks of the Monasteiy of St. Anthony. 
In recent years tlie Copts have acquired consider- 
able wealth, and' in some districts have become 
important members of the community. Their 
willingness to be educated is shown by the fact 
that,' though they are only 6 per cent of the 
population of Egypt, 17 per cent of the children 
at school are Copts, This education is enhanced 
by the schools 01 the foreign missionaries, which 
supply teaching of a sort that enables the Copts to 
become clerks and book-keepers — oocupafcious to 
which their talents are admirably adapted ; but 
attempts to turn them into Protestants or Roman 
Catholics are of doubtful wisdom. The monastic , 
system is still in force, and some of the ancient 
monaateries aro inhabited by a few monks ; but 
the monks themselves aie narrow and ignorant, 
while in a few cases they have not a very good 
reputation for an orderly Hfel With regard to 
marriage, apd more especially death, the Copts 
have adopted many of the custome of their Musim 
neighbour^. 

This article camiot be closed without some mention 61 the 
Oopis as missiooadea, Bnriirg the 0th and 7tih centunea the 
Virhole of Nubia was Christmutaied, and for many years the Arabs 
wore opposed by the OhHsfcJan kingdoms which, had their centres 
at Uongola, Aiwa, and Soba. But tho imssionarj efforts of ttie 
Ooptfi did not atop hero, lor Christianity was aftei wards intro, 
duced into Abyssinia, fn connexion, with this, mention inay 
be made o£ the recently found gravestone of a Coptic bishop 
of the island ot Sa!, beyond the second oataraet, prolMy dating 
from the 0th Cent. J the mins of churches between ?!aar Ibrahim 
and ypadi the subject of a, recent monograph by 3111, sham ' 

mXower Umv. of Pennsylvania} 101(9 ; andalso 
the newly discovered Nubian version of t]b,o Life of Bt.MenaSy pub* 
lished <19001 by Budge for the Trustees' of the British Mtismm 
Ol?he Ohrlatian communities of Nubia, which at oho tinse.eX'* 
tended from Assuan to the Blue Nile, gradually crumbled a,w«i.y, ' 
’from'.preasiiro exerted either by the 


tribes, or by the Muslims, until they were finally exteiminated 
by the powoiful Fung dynasty of negio kings at the end of the 
15th century. Abysainia, however, lemiuned Chiistian and 
Sionophysite, and its MetiopoHlau is still a Coptic bishop ap- 
pointed hi the Patriarch of Alexandiia. 
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CORN, CORN-SPIRIT,--See Harvest. 


CORNERS, — Among the Semitic peoples, 
as among otheis also, an especial saciecfness 
or Rigriifieanee was supposed to pcrfcani to tho 
cornels of structures, fields, ami oilier objects. 
The evidence for this conception can be most 
widely traced among the SemiUc peoples m con- 
nexion with buildings. ^ 

I. Bab. -Assyrian. — ^Among the Babylonians and 
Assyrians it took the form of making a deposit of 
inscriptions and images under the coiner or corners 
of a temple, palace, ot tower. The inscriptions 
were, in tlic Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian periods, 
usually in the roim of hexagonal, octagonal, or 
decagonal cylinders, or cylinders in the form of 
barrels. Such deposits, placed under the coineis 
or built into them, vvere found by Taylor at 
Mugheir, Loftua at Seiikereh, Rawlinson at Bits 
Niniroud, Botta and Opperfc at Khorsabad,^ and 
Rassam at Kouyunjik. The great cylinder ot 
Ashurbanipal was found at the corner of a room, 
not at the corner of a building. Many of the 
chronicles of the Bab. and Assyr. kings were pre- 
paied and deposited in little receptacles of masonry 
at the corners of walls. At Telloh, de Saizec found 
similar receptacles which contained bronze statu- 
ettes of humaji iimires,^ both male and female, 
and of animals.® The making of these deposits 
was probably, as in Egypt, accompanied by sacri- 
fice. Thus Sar^^on of Assyria (722-705 B.c.) says 
(Cylinder Inscription, 1. 60) ; ^ To the hriek-god, 
the' lord of brick foundations, and to the chief 
architect, Bel/ 1 ofiered a sacrificial iamb, I pouted 
a libation, I raised the Hi ting up ot hands. ’ ^ 

In emphasiiaiiff the importance of tide Terrot and 

Ohipiez are led Into one slight error. They state that king 
Nftbu-tta’id (S65-638 B.o.) says that he sought for tfie corner- 
fifconeaof Bammurahi and or one of fche Kassite kings, _ 
until he found them. The nuprcsalon is that he idontihed tho 
corner-stones' of the respeoUve kings by reading the insonp- 
boHs depositad m connexion with them—an idea which is 

f a}ijied from a translation of an insoupfeion of Nabu-na’id umde 
y Oppert when the soienco Of Assyriology Was young: we now 


1 See Bmirot'Chipiez, Mist dSa dam' P'ani. it. 828-S38 j 
aud'George Smith, Assyn DfycoveHeSf London, 1883, p. 00. ’ , 

' ‘vU. 67, and Ban A. , , 

^ 8 See Perrot-OhipleK op* oit,' 829 5 B, de Savssoc, 

. wTjyah}.' Sarghns, Lelpixg, 1888, p. 
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know that a tmmu was nob a cornci stone, but a paved emirt 
or teri'aco. Since sxich pavoinenla were usually nmae of luieUs, 
each one of which was stamped with the name ol the Imildoi, 
they wore easily uleiitiileil 

2. Egyptian, — In Egyjd, foununtioii unjjosiifS 

liave been toniul at sovoial plat‘f‘H, One made l>y 
ThotlimeH IV, of theXVilltli ilynaMty is lepoitod 
from another sot was found at <‘a(*h 

of the eoineis of a torn] do at Nohosheli huilt hy 
Aahmes n of the XXVIth dynasty;^ another^ 
imdei a XXVIth dynasty Iniilding at IJofonneh 
founded by PsametiJc i, ; ^ a ooraplcte set belong- 
ing to a building of Ilophrabj at Xaiilcratis ; and 
at three coiners of a temple of the Ptolcniaie 
])eriod, at Geinaiyeini.® At Thebes, foundation 
deposits showed that a temple built by Queen 
Tauseit of the XTXtli dynasty once stood on a 
spot south of theRamesseum, although the temple 
itself hud entirely disappeared, At Abydos, 
foundation doposits, or the receptacles for them, 
wre found fiom Thotliincs III, and Aiuenophis 
III. of tlie XVI II til dynasty,’ Sesostris in. of the 
Xllth dynasty,® and repi of the Vlth dynasty.^ 
At Koptos, a box (though robbed oi its contents) 
*\vas found under a threshold j at Kahun, a re- 
ceptacle (still full) under the middle of a building 
of Seaostids n, of the Xllth dynasty 5 and, at 
Illahun, deposits at the corners of a tom|ile also 
by the last-mentioned inonarch.^^ At Okeh no 
such deposits w'ere found under the teuijdos be- 
longing to the IVth dynasty.^® These deposits 
in Egypt consisted of plaques of copper or stone 
on which the name of the builder w'us inscribed, 
together with models of the tools and materials 
which "were used in the construction. At De- 
fenneli, liowover, the bones of birds and ani- 
mals ullered in sacrifice wore also found, together 
with the aslios of sacrilices which had been con- 
sumed, The-se .showed that the saeiifiee was the 
inipoitanfc feature connected with the deposits, 
and that tlie other objects wm*e inoidontal to it. 
A similar deposit iias recently been found under 
the corner of the castle of aXubian cliioftam of 
tlie time of the XVIIIth d^masby in Bgyptianued 
Nubia. Tliis diilexed, however, from the Ejmitian 
deposits in that it consisted of ten mud-seaungs. 
These represent a connueror wearing the Nubian 
ostrioli feathex’, who holds a crouclxing captive by 
a cord. On a level with the chief’s shoulcler is the 
figure of an animal like a dog.^^ 

3. Canaanite, — The evidence for tlie sacred- 
ness of corners and for foundation sacrifices in 
ancient Palestine is of a more grim nature. At 
Gezer the skeleton of a woman was found huilt 
into the wall of a house at tlio corner.^** More 
numeious, however, were tho skeletons of children 
found under the comers, children having been used 
for such sacriiiceB oftener than adults.^** The sacri- 
fices at Ge^ier, like the Egyptian clmosifcs, xvere 
not always placed at the coimers. TJiie skeleton 
of a man, and sometimes tliose of cliildrezi, were 
found buried under the middle of a house or a 
rnom.^^ With these sacrifices, vessels to contain 
food for the victims wore also buried, as sometimes 
were lamps. Later, the sacriiicos themselves were 
omitted, but the boxvl and lamp were still used as 
foundation deposit.^.^® At Megiddo and ^j'aanaeh, 

ryeferic, vot i, T,onaon, 1000, p. S, 
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foundations wcio ajkpfUPiitly consfujraiGfl by hninan 
saciihces, but those loporfod weio not. found at 
the coineis, but in tho coniie of tin* housos or 
rooms.^ 

4, Hebrew. — hhom tho suciod naimo and im- 
]Mntan(iO of (*onior-Btonos, whhdi in tho oarlioi 
tiTuo led to RU(ih cexemonies as have lioon de- 
sciibod, certain litoi ary uses have siuvhod in the 
Old Testament. Thus *ler 51-® and .fob use 
'comers’ and ' conieT-st ones’ as synonyms for 
'foundations.’ In dg 20- and 1 H ‘coinerH’ 
is used liguratively for * chiefs ’ ; in Xec 10"^ 
‘ corner-stone’ is ajipaiently a synonym for ' ruler.* 
In Is it occurs in an enigmatic jmssage, wdieie, 
whether the 'corner-stone’ is a figuie for a king 
or a kingdom, or for trust in Jahweh or tho re- 
lation of Jahweli to His people, the lesult is right- 
eousness. Buell figurative uses of ‘coiner’ led in 
two late passages to tho thought that it was tlie 
crowning stone of a corner, not the foundation 
stone, xvhich was important (see Ps Zee 4’). 

In Zee lb® the ‘ eornms of the altar* are men- 
tioned as being Milled,’ These Avore piojcctions 
Avliich Avere somotimes called ‘ horns ’ (seii Altak 
[H emitic], § X 7 ). Possibly, like the corners of 
buildmgH, tlie coincx's of the altar Aveie thought 
to be ep'eoially sacied, 

The sacrediiess Avliich attached to corners was 
apidied by iho HebroAvs to the hair, Lv 19"’ 
reads, ' Ye shall not round tho corners of your 
heads, neither shalt thou mar tho comers of thy 
beard,’ As under certain oircums lances hair was 
regarded by the Semites as sacred to JaliAveh (see 
“W. K. Smith, pp. 32B-331), poHsibly the corners 
were all oonsideied to he sacred to Him. One 
might infer from the statement of Herodotus 
(ill. 8) about the hair of tho Arabs that they 
saoriliced the ' coiners * of their Iiair to their goct. 
Whatever tho motive of the Levitical regulation, 
— Avhether to dihbientiate their custom from that 
of tho heathen Ax'ahs, or simply to keep locks 
sacred to JaliAveh iin touched, —it lin^? produced 
among the Jews of modern Palestine and else- 
Avhere in the Orient and in Eastern Europe, as 
well as among the strictly orthodox Jews of liussia 
and Poland, the curious custom of permitting tlie 
lock at each side of the forehead to gioAv long. 
These locks are curled and permittod to hang 
down in front of the cars, presenting a peculiar 
appearance, and clistingui slung the Jcav from all 
other religionists in that land (of. Mannheimor, 
inJElx. 595). 

Another IlehreAV regulation, arising from tho 
saorotlness of corners, Avas the Iuav which forbade 
a man in harvest to reap the corners of his held 
(Lv 19^ 23^^). Because the corner of tho field Avas 
sacred to Jalmoh, tho grain Avliich greAv xn it must 
bo left, that the poor miglit come and gather it. 
This regulation Avas generally <>bserve(i in OT 
times, as tlie Book of Ituih shows. Bince the law 
AA'^as indefinite, however, just Avhat this laAv do- 
mancled of a farmer bcoaino a matter of debate 
Avhen the oral Jaiv developed. Tho roRuItn of 
these dkoussions Avere afterwards embodied in 
tho Miahnio trad. or * Corner.’ Perhaps 

bocauso tho Bab. JeAv.sworo nearly all engaged In 
commerce, this tract is copied in the Bab. Talmud 
without additions* But in PalesUno, where the 
Jews Avere still agriculturists, the Iuav of the 
'corner* Avaa still vital and developing, so that 
the Jerusdem Talmud contains a Gemara upon 
the Mishnic text. 

The first problem to Ayhich the Eabbis addressed 
themselves was hoAV much the oAAmer' of, a Acid 
must, leave for tho poor in ordor to satisfy tholaAv, 
It was agreed that a just man Avonld leave one- 
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sixtieth of the field as a ‘corner,’ thoujrh the 
/unonnt niig'ht vary with the si^e of the held, the 
number of the poor, and the richness of the yield 
If a man left one stalk standing, lie could not he 
held to have hioken the law, foi the saciod text 
did not dehne the size of a comer. Seemingly all 
possible questions weio raised and decided by the 
Kabbis For example, they decided that a man 
fulfilled the law if he left the propei amount in 
the middle of the held instead of in a corner ; that 
the law applied to leguminous plants as well as 
to giam ; that it applied to the following trees : 
tanners’ sumac, the carob tree, nut tiees, almond 
trees, vineyards, pomegranates, olive trees, and 
the date palm. They had to decide when the 
‘coiner’ sJiould be e>stiniated befoxe the tithes 
were paid, and when aftei ; when two men shared 
a field, whether they must both leave a ‘comer ’ ; 

** a man raised two lands of gxain in his field, 

" ■'T he must leave a corner for each ; if a man 
Corner ’ for the poor and they did not take 
/long he must wait befoie he could take it 
4; whether, if something more than what 
iitended were left in the field through forget- 
^ss, the owner could return for it, or whether 
iust be counted as a ‘ corner ’ ; whether a lich 
jtn, who, when on a journey, had been compelled 
/ avail bimself ofpeVih, was obliged to restore it ; 
/nd many other points such as arose in adminis- 
termg the law. 

'' LiTSRATuaB) — G Perrot and C, Chipiez, £list de Vat t dans 
VaniujuiUt vol n., Paris, 18Si, pp. 828-832 ; G. Maspero, 
Manual c(f Egyp AvchcBology^>^ London, 1902, p 40 if ; R. A. S, 
Macalister, Bible Side Lights from the Mound of GezeVj New 
Yorlc, 1906, pp. 168-171 ; J. A, Selbie, art. ‘ Corner-Stone,’ in 
EBB 1 4900 ; c, J Ball, art ‘ Outtinga of the Flesh,’ § s, 
EBif col. 97Sff ; G. M. Mackie, art. %*orner-Stono,' in Hast- 
ings’ jDCG^ 1 869 ff,; A R S. Kennedy, art. ‘Corner, Corner- 
Stone,* in Hastings* p. 160 IT ; K. Kohler, art ‘Oorner- 
Sfcone ‘ in JE iv. 276 ; J. Z* Lauterbach, art ‘ Pe’ah,* ih. ix. 
568 ff. GeOKCH a. BABTOH, ' 

CORRUPTION AND BRIBERY--»i. An- 
cient Rome. — For first-hand information on bribery 
in ancient Rome we naturally turn to the speeches 
of Cicero, pro Cn. Plant^io and firo L. Miorena, 
As we study these, we feel inclined to subsciibe to 
the dictum of Montesquieu upon the condition of 
Rome and her provinces under the Republic i ‘ La 
liberty 6tait dans le centre, et la tyrannie aux 
extr6mit6s.’ The provinces were the farm of the 
Roman people, and the piovineials were the live 
stock to be fieeeed by the governor. Whether a 
Cseciliusor a Coinehus obtained a province, it is at 
once clear that the main aim of the governor, 
during the year of his provincial life, was to acquire 
enough money to purchase that supreme object of 
his ambition— the consulship. In order to in- 
gratiate liimself with the people, he therefore 
supplied the citizens of Borne witlx laige quantities 
of com below cost price, the deficiency being made 
up by the province. When the rivalry for the 
consulship grew acute, it became usual for a 
candidate, anxious to secure Ms election, to give 
the people a or Hreat/ in the way of a 

gladiatorial show. A mnnm^ it may be remarked, 
sometimes cost the candidate a matter of seven 
thousand pounds. All this expense came out of ■ 
the amount accumulated during the year of pro- 
vincial life, and an ample ihargin had likewise to 
be provided to bribe the jury who should try the 
successful candidate for bribing the tribes. TMs 
indirect bribery of the people dated from,. the 
beginning of the 6th cent, of Rome. 

‘For five hundred years,* wkes Mommsen {Eist. ill. 40), 

‘ the comwnnky bad been content with one festival in the year, 
and With one cirone The first Roman' denia|fogtiebyprofes0iou,‘ ' 
GalUs Ilnminius, added a second festival and a second oirous fin 
the year 220 b,o,J; and by these insUtutions-^thq tendency of 
which IB sufficiently Indicated by the yery name of the 
,fei5tiyal| “the plebeian games”— he probably purchased the 
permission to give battle at the Trasimene - > ' ' > v 


In 159 B.C the lex Coinelm punished with exile 
those found guilty of bnbing tlie electors with 
money ; it is, therefore, evident that the diiect 
jmicdiaso of the votes of the electors must have 
existed a considerable time befoie the passing of 
that law, Xiidoed, as early as the year 482 B.o., 
we meet with the first law against cmhilus, for- 
bidding persons to add white to their dress to 
signily that iliey were can didates. ' N e eui album, ’ 
Livy informs us (IV, xxv. 13), ‘ inveatimentum 
addere pctifcionis licerefc causa.’ This measure 
reminds us ot tlie (English) Conupt Practices Act 
of 1854, broliibitmg the giving of cockades to 
voters. ITie lex Poetelta (358 b.o.) forbade candi- 
dates to carry on their canvass anywhere save in 
the Forum and Campus Martins. ‘Be ambitii,’ 
writes Livy (vil. xv. 12), ‘ ab C. Poetelio tribnno 
plebis auctoribu.s pafcnbus turn primum ad populum 
latum est ; eaque logatione novorum maxime 
hominuni ambitioneni, qui nundmas et concili- 
abula obire soliti erant, conpressam credebanfc.’ 
The laws against cmhitm increased iu number, but 
decreased in value. In 181 B.C the lex Gormlia 
Baehia was passed (Liv. XL. xix. 11). Attempts 
were made to lemedy the conupt practices of tho 
(lay by the lex Gahima^ oi Ballot Act (139 B c ), 
and the Ux Maria, In tho foimer it was enaetecl 
that in elections voting should be by ballot, i.e, by 
writing the name of the candidate on a ticket or 
tablet [tahelko). By the latter, C, Marius, in his 
second consulate (104 B.O.), established the pontes ^ 
or narujw passages to the voting-booths, by winch 
he designed the protection of the voters against 
the evil influence of the astute electioneering 
agents. Regular agents {interpretes) were em- 
ployed to arrange the bargain Ayith the elector, 
and the money pi omised {pronuntiata [cf. Cio. 
pro, Plane, 45 ; ad Att, i. xvi. 13]) was paid 
by the candidates themselves, either directly to 
tho paymasters [divisores [ef. JSp ad Att, iv. 
xvi. 7j pro Plano, 55]) for distribution, or to 
trustees [sequestres) appointed by the pax ties, who 
held it until tho elections weie over. Cicero, in 
the de Lege Agr, (li 4), terms the lex Gabmia the 
law whereby ‘ Libeity can assert herself without a 
word ’ ; but in practice the voice of Libeity was a.s 
much stifled then as it w*as afterwards in the case 
of tho English boroughs. In Rome, as in England, 
electors appear to have habitually adhered to their 
contracts. 

By the kx JlSlia Galpnrnut (67 B.o.), a heavy 
fine was imposed on the candidate who should use 
b^bery, whether sucoebsful or not ; and this law 
deprived him for over of the right of holding an 
oMee or sitting in the Senate, in this respect 
surpassing in stringency even the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Prevention Act, under which the disability 
to sit in the House of Commons or to vote at an 
election to Parliament lasts only seven years. 
This just law contains a provision which grates 
somewhat harshly on oitr ears. If a person con- 
victed of bribery scoured tho conviction of another 
on the same char^, in the eyes of the law his guilt 
was wiped out. Tho lex Mlia Calpumia seems to 
have inllioted a fine on,c^fefsow and other agents, , 
thus recognizing a ;]jrinciplo which was long ignof ed 
in English legislation. The law in. question was 
repeated, Avith additional rigour as to its penal 
clauses, in the Ux TnlUa de aPiUtih which was 
passed ip Cicero’s consulate (63 B.O.).' The puiport - 
of this measure is girm iii the S'choHa SooMensia 
(p. 809) and in Dip Cassius (xxxvii, 29), as well as 
by Oioero himself in several passages of the speeches 
pro Murena (47, 89), itn Yatinkmi and others {pro 
/fost' 138 i Interr, in Th^pflj/pro 83). 

Jn his'd^si^re lo3f 'refo:?-:!^^ (jfcero'was supported 
hy- all brue'patrio'^s/^ifiongsl) , othms by Bervito 
^ome change of the lajsr 
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relating to elections uncler ceifcain coinlitions, viz, 
to establish confimositffraglovum^ or ‘uiasja-voiing,’ 
as a means of pioventmg Iniboiy, M’henorcr a fre^-h 
election took place in confle<iuenco of an elected 
magistrate having been eon vie ted oi ambit m. We 
also begin to hcai of cthlio%% to fciy cases of 

biibeiy. The Senate, on Cicero’s motion, declared 
by a 6'cnatm'{'o?i?ultmi the piovlsions of the Utc 
J^lia Culpurnm applicable to any Ccandidato who 
shonld IcoGp about him hired followers, ox* who 
should enfceitain tlio people with gladiatorial shows 
--except under the peculiar cdicumstantes of its 
being re<iuircd by a testamentary disposition— or 
refreshments of any kind. Tlie last clause la 
peihaps the earliest law against Hreatmg’ of 
Avhioh^ we iind record In the provinces the /eoj 
Colo7iicct Oo^^athcG l^ke^vise forbade treating at 
municipal elections. By it— and tlxe provisions 
sound wonderfully modoiu — no candidate is to 
give, or cause to bo given, dinners ; he is not to 
have mole than nine any day at dinner ; nor is he 
to give, or cause to lie given, bnhes or gifts ; nor 
is any one else to give dinners or bribes for luni. 
The penalty fox tlio violation of this statute is five 
thousand sesterces. The te IhtUiu of Cicero’s 
consulate confirmed the provisions of the ^caj jEHci, 
Calpurnia, punished corrupt candidates with ten 
years’ exile, and indicted bovero penalties on cor- 
rupt electors. It piohibited the caudltUte from 
exlubitiiig gladiatorial shows or public amusements 
within two years of the commcncGuiGnt of his 
candidature. 

If oMciently enforced, the lex Tnllia should have 
stamped out bribery. Eouuin history, however, 
shows how little effect this law exercised m .putting 
an end to corniption. The price of the consulate 
showed no tendency to fall. The quotations for 
the year 64 B*o. show the enormous figure of ten 
niiillon sesterces— piaetically £100,000— ofioustl for 
the first voting tlivision alone. A fow facts about 
some of the chief men speak eloquently as to the 
spread of bribery. In the year 62 b. C- , Cfcsat owed 
nearly £250,00(1 sterlmg. When twenty-four years 
of age, Marcus Ant-onius owed £60,000 ? fourteen 
70 ^ 1*8 later his liability was no less than £300,000. 
Cicero {Mp* dd Alt iv*. xv* 7) writes to Atfcicus t 
* Bribery is at boiling point. J^coe sigmm l On 
15th interest on money rose fi*om 4 to 8 per 
cent,* This means that money was so much in 
demandfor the electors that the rate of interest 
doubled. The Senate felt imxicllocl to take action, 
and in 01 n.o. two noteworthy decrees were passed, 
By oms it was retulcred lawful to searclx the liouses 
of magistrates suspected of haring money deposited 
witii^ thorn to be used fox* corrupt purposes (ih, 
h XVI. IS). By the other it was enacted that any 
niamsferate in ivliose house bribing agents should 
bo harboured should be held giulty of a feTate 
odcnce. TV lien Cicero (pro Pteo.) speaks of a 
sum of money hidden in the Flaminian circus, and 
soiiJQd by the authorities, he oleaz'ly implies that 
the ooucoalors thereof meant the votois to ilnd it. 

ftnolanfr plan liae been imitatecl in modem times. For 
e'canmle, in 1868 each freeman m tJia city of BubBu yeceived 
motn horn a hole in tim m% 4b Bhaibeebwry. in Wi, 


..v-.w viTfvnwj w'vwjw vuiior. Aur wAtiyti nwcjR 

wft9 obligod slfirtx a bOI io » fiotiwoBs Okntmolceb, 

in order tUb npMm of thotmnaacSou./ ^ 

, The t wo decrees of 61 B.a w&re m ill obeyed as 
. their prcdecessOT. In the year 50 b.o, was edited 
the Uo> lAoinict^ SoddlwUki '^hlQh tebddo the 
domption of the briber by means of the illekl 
s.^gJtTOhtion of clubs* Thxs law brings before us 
' themffereuc© between te mil illegal canvassing, 

' une betAyeen ttxe two was 

V thihl^ ®yj;oxampie,’it was light and pi^ojper to 

^lipws to the. voters in thOir 


the pooffie en> 7?ia9se (vu/ffo). It was right aud 
proper to employ hhei'alitas nx tlie oomliub of the 
election, while it was wrong and inii)rr>pui to uhc 
hti'ffitio ip}y/ 3fnr. 77). It was litbing that candi- 
dates shonUl lotdc to their sothtlmn^ or ‘brothei- 
hoods,’ for asMstaiico at the time of eleci-ion , but, 
if they employed the sodale^' \i> uuuk off the tribe 
into smull companies {tiec^irtui), each to bo brought 
by tlie wilcb of one of the bxotlicrhood to favoui a 
paiticular candidate, then the Licinian law pro- 
nounced this candidate guilty t)f using undue xn- 
fiuence (on the onodns opemndif cf. pro Plum, 
44-47, also 37, 39). Unbucceshful candidates couUl 
be punished for ordinary bub only suc- 

cessful oue>s could be tiled under the provisions of 
the Act de Sodaliciis, In 52 B.O. Poinpeius intro- 
duced a measure against biibery, intimidation, and 
illegal inlluenco, which apidied to olfenees coni' 
initted so far back as 20 yeax*a behne hia third 
couBulshij). That tlxe offenders were many is 
evident from the letters of Ciccio. In Fam, vii, 
ii. 4 he writes : * £ am kept incessantly at work by 
the number of trials under the new* Act.’ Tlio 
retrospective clause pxoved of grave importance, 
and in the issue hastened tlie fall of the ilepubhc, 
Julius Oaosar perceived the hopelessness of attempt- 
ing to suppress coxruption by statute, and Im 
endeavoured to minhmise its e fleets by reserving to 
hlmaelf the choice of half the candidates. Umler 
the Empire the all-important fiowor of the Priuceps 
left no room for mMtiOy f<avo in the restricted 
sphere of election to municipal oflice. The attention 
of Augustus was directed not against electoral 
corruxition, but against tho briliing of jurymen. 
Ciccio’s refeience to this is well known, UlodxuB 
had been acquitted on the charge of violating tlio 
litos of the Bona Bea, when Ciemo gave evidence 
against the alibi which he set up. ‘'ITxe jury/ 
sneered Cfodius, 'did not give you ciedit on your 
oath.’ 'Yes/ retorted (Jicero, ' twentydivo out of 
the fifty-six did ; the remaining thxrtysone refuned 
you eiedit, for they took the bribe in advance/ 

When ^vn bear in mind the scanty amount of 
legislation in early times, ifc is obvious that stren- 
uous offorts— at least on paper-— wevo made to put 
down corruption. In practice, however, littlo was 
done, ami we feel inelmcd to think tliat many of 
thesG laws savoured of the pious resolutions often 
passed at public meetings nowadays. The laws, 
like the resolutions, looked w'cll, An unenlightened 
eioctoiato like Uie Bonian may have a vague sonse 
of public duty which avo may call Imperialism, 
Unless moved by this spirit, or nnlcis idghly 
organij^ed by the party .‘system, it is almost in- 
evitable that bribes amU bo employed with such 
votes, The Bonmn lacked this sense of Impe- 
rialism, and ho certainly lacked the party spirit, 

U’arfcy phi'a‘!e9/ writes (ifi. .WJ), in /reo 

oirdnintioJi i of febspiaUestlioinseim fherowai Httlo tmeo m 
xjiattoya ivaUy and (lireelly prar fieri, Throuffhoat tho whole 
seventh cenUry thoaimnal pnhUo ckoUona to the end wjuvih- 
traoiOB, aspecialiy to tim conSniblniJ and censorship, fcuiucd the 
ml standing Quesfioa of tho day, and the loons of jwllbea! 
nglUtion; hut xt was only in f^afiauid and raie innUTu’es that 
the different qandidfttea represented opposite palltlcal prin- 
olples', ordirmvUy the question related purely in persons, and It 
was forte mtm of affahij a matter of ImHffeienr’O whefihor 
the majority ot Azotes fell to a CffiHllan or to a Oornelbn* Uhe 
Bomausihus laohod that which outweighs and eomptaisates ril 
the evils of party-life— tho free tirnl common movement of the 
nnwSQS towards wli^ttboy disoom as a hefltfini? aim— and iot 
endured ^ those evBs solely for tho bonoUt of feho paltry mm 
Of tho ruling cotiorios.* 

2 . Ancient Greccc.^-Orcek history dkelosas a 
j)urer state of aflmrs than Homans and this Is duo, 
mter to the fact that Imperialism and paity 
spirit prevailed to a large extent in Greece. Niolas 
knew, that he eould reckon on tho miirlt of Im- 
perialism when he reminded We eieldim^, in dire 
straits in the harbour Of Syreumse, of 
rliip *A0i^v(^p* Tim demecraey of Athens possessed 
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a political education feupcrioi to tlie Boman, and 
her citizens developed a sense of duty to the City 
of the Violet Ciown, not possessed to the same 
extent hy liiai ^vho owed allegiance to the City of 
the Seven Hills When no loriger moved by these 
better feelings, party spnit [ipLOela] exorcised much 
influence* Solon saw the useful aspect of loyalty 
to party when he punislied the citizen who, on tlie 
outbreak of any sedition or attempt at revolution, 
should stand aloof and take part with neither 
side — an enactment that wo hnd in some Con- 
tinental constitutions, Aristotle {PoL V. ix, 11) 
records the terms of an oligarchical oath taken on 
assuming oflice ‘And I will be malignant,’ it 
runs, ‘ against the people, and I Avili devise against 
them whatever evil I can.’ In order to meet with 
a parallel to tliis frank statement of one’s duty to 
his party, we must refer to the notoiious remaik of 
President Andrew Jackson when he proclaimed 
the doctrine, ‘To the victors belong the spoils,’ 
The dependence of office on lot, the mode of electing j 
the elders in Laeedmmon (Plutarch, Lyairg. 26), 
rendered electoial coiTuption impossible in Giecce. 
One fact is highly Bigniucant. The word 
the only Greek word for ‘ to bribe/ is a very rare 
verb indeed, and its normal use is for tamppiing 
with juries rather than with electors, Aristotle 
does not recognize electoral coriuption at all, 
unless such be his meaning when he says that in 
Carthage the most important offices, including ' 
even the throne and the command of the forces, 
were ‘ purchasable ’ Fol, ll, xi, 10), adding 

the outspoken reflexion, ‘ It is natural that a man 
should make money of his office if he has to pay 
for it.’ Perhaps his meaning is that it may have 
been possible to pureliase high office in Carthage, 
just as it was possible, till our own day, to purchase i 
commissions in the Biitiah army or judicial posi- 
tions in France. If his meaning is that office was 
accessible only by bribery, — ana tins seems to be 
the view of Polybius (Vi, Ivi. 4), — then in this 
respect Carthage, in the opinion of Aristotle, was 
uniq^iie in the ancient woild. 

The payment of persons investod with public 
functions to induce them to use them unjustly, , 
and of juiies to procure verdicts against the evi- 
dence, were, however, giave forms of corruption. : 
The quarrels of Demosthenes and /EscMnes show ^ 
how untrustworthy the public functionaries be- ; 
came, and the history of Sparta illustrates the i 
same matter (Hei^od. ix. 87, 88). 

Pausaniaa, for example, when attainted of treason, returned 
to Sparta in the certainty that he could huy off his pumshment 
(Thuc. i. 181). Laotychides, Pleistoanax, lUfcoyolnis, Clean- 
dndas, and Oyhiipua all took hnhes. Thucydides tells us (vhi. 
46) that the trierarchg and generals of the Lacedssmoman and 
allied fleet—all save Hermaorates— -took money from Tissa- 
phernes to hotray the inteiests of their country. Themistoelea 
(Herod, vni. 4, 6) took and administered bribes \ but it was to 
save, not uetray, his country. Anstotle evidently thought 
that the ephoralty in Sparta was corrupt, * The ephors,’ lie 
iroinarks, 'are chosen from the whole body of the people, so the 
oflice Often falls into the hands of vary needy persons, who ! 
accordingly have shown themselves corrupt^ {Pol n, it, l&X | 
, As he terms the ephoralty 'the keystone o| the constitution,’ j 
wo may infer that Spalta Was more corrupt than the mOiforiiy : 
' of the week Slates. ' j 

One remark of Aristotle shows clearly liow little i 
electoral corruptiou prevailed in Gieece. He con- ' 
clemns canvassings he condemns even the candi- 
date’s application for office. * The man/ be informs 
ns, * who is flt for the pUco should hnre it, whether 
he wants it or not. No one would .apply for office 
if be were not ambitious ; and ambition and dpvet- 
pnsness are tbe most common motives to crime’ 
y {Pol Ji. IX. 27). With regard to corruption, Aris- 
totle was plainly afraid of .the embezzling of public' 

^ moneys, and the dishonest discharge' of pubho 
functions. To meet the former abuse, heiu’OposcB 
' (V* viii 19) that transfers of public money; should , 
he niade Jn, the presence of all the citizens, andii 


fchat duplicates of tlie accounts should be deposited 
with certain bodies j and, to counteract the latter, 
that tlieie should be ‘ certain distinciaons oidainetl 
by law for those who have a good name tor probity.’ 

Ill England and other countries the latter provi- 
sion IB customarily observed. Aristotle holds that 
public othcials should be absolved Xiom the neces- 
sity of supporting themselves while seiving the 
State. They must liave leisure to govern. But 
at the present time, he wiitcs (Pol. III. vi, 10), 

‘ for the sake of the proflt to be made out of the 
public purse and official position, men want to be 
always m office Tliey hunt after places with 
such eagerness that one might imagine they were 
invalids to whom health was impossible except 
when m office/ These official salaiies, however, 
must not be so great as to excite cupidity. A 
mere competence was not the goal of that ‘ ambi- 
tion’ which Aristotle regarded with such alarm. 

3, The East, — In the West we are accustomed 
to speak of the dangers of democracy ; but in this, 
as in BO many other particulars, no such language 
prevails in the East. In India — till lately, at least 
—the people are not to be feaied. ‘Blessed arc 
the poor and nq^dy ’ is the familiar account of Holy 
Writ. St. James, however, stands in some dread 
of the influence of the iieh and powerful (of. chs, 

2. 5) In the East the masses are never the objects 
of attempts at corruption, but the classes are; 
whereas in the West the exact reverse holds good. 
The corruption in the East assumes the teriible 
foim of being diieeted from below upwards. The 
aged Samuel, when he invites the closest examina- 
tion of Ms conduct, exclaims, ‘Whose ox have I 
taken ? or whose ass have I taken ? or whom have 
I defrauded? whom have I oppressed? or of whose 
hand have I received any bribe to blind mine eyes 
therewith?’ (IS 12^), Amos, in his denunciation 
of the rule of Jeroboam 11., exclaims, ‘ They afflict 
tbe just, they take a bidbo, and they turn aside the 
poor in the gate from their right’ (Am 6^®). 

In the OT the acceptance ot a bribe is expressly 
foi bidden (Ex 23^*®*^, Dt 16^®), and one of the 
grievous woes of Isaiah is launched at them ‘which 
justify the wicked for reward, and take away the 
iightcousness ot the righteous from lum’ (la 5*^; 
et. Job Am 2®), while ‘ he that despiseth the 

g am of oppressions, that sliaketh his hands from 
olding oi bribes . . shall dwell on high ’ (Is 33'®^*)* 
Accordingly, Jehoshaphat forbade liia judges to 
accept bribes (2 Oh 10? ; cf. Ex though it is 
only too obvious that the Hebrews were by no 
means unfamiliar with corruption (Is Ezk 22^^, 
Mio 7®, Mi 28*^^^‘), among the cases being the be^ 
trayal of our Lord by Jutlas. Talmudic Judaisr^^)^ 
was very severe on bribery, though it seems hidi- 
have been peimissible, before the time when febes, 
judge received a regular salary, for him to ^ ' 

an equal amount from eaeh of two litigant i Into the 
before trying a case iii. 379'-381}, mconseious 
Zoroastrianism, with its intense liorrc from Ohris- 
hood, was naturally strongly opposed ,Vitix legends 
though no epecifle mention of coxrupti ' , ^ 

the extant Avesta texts. Accordiur certain basal 
Bahlai^i vision of YlrGif (ch. l^-Shy that legends 
and West, Bombay, 1872, p. I94]i:ant and contradio- ' 
biibo-taker suflered horrible tononized and unifled 
to come. Both in China and Iub siieoulation. , Cos- 
judge is severely punished ; .rout exbepUon, seek jjo 
noted that in ^incieht Amerie world from the fewest 
such a judge suffered thqyg the’Babylonjiane, where ^ 
cases of bribery, while fo^^ystems of cosmogony may 
he was degraded Jroip.^iument of the uuiverso was 
contumely of ruleci by Tiamd.t, the- 

until she was slain fev 

0 . ml . 7‘ ' , ■ ' ' 

i^,alwaysthp </ , \ 
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the diifeTenee hefcween East and West is fonspiou- 
ous» It h poifoc'fcly true tJiat Hie JJimhi law-hooks 
lank hiihery in tliu cIjiss of ^o]itin ilicfts,* and that 
the Clime was puiiisluihlo ]>y lines eoiilKoatiou ol 
property, bran ish men t, loss ot thocn^c, etc. (dolly, 
JRecM mul Siffc>[-OIAI^,ii 8], pp. 125, 142); hut, 
in spite of this, thcimiivo Indian under British rule 
is greatly puzzled hy tlie appaieiit purity of tlie 
English otlicifilh. That they are really ine()im])t- 
ihle he cannot believe. lie looks on incou'uptihihty 
as Charles II. looked on honour and virtue. Yet 
he knows that he could not <lare to oiler a hnho to 


the *Eurra Saliib’ directly. It must, ho thinks, 
he convoyed through succe.ssivo grades of native 
servants about the Court, and it will surely— for, 
after all, an Englishman i.s not didoTcnt fiom other 
moHala— he accepted, if otlered with sidfieieat dis- 
cretion. No experience can teaeli luni tliat pure 
administiation of justice i.s an existing fact, or any- 
thing else hut a means subtly dm I'-ecl for making 
hmali biibes inedeotnal. 

A native herame an TiHhan Otvil Henara, and, a? sn(*h, lU'- 
cepted ptesetitB II is principle in so donnr 'vcm that of Fiancis 
nacott. Ho ^^ave his unlgment on the niei its of tlio case If the 
plaintiff won, heTcept his gift and leturned that of the clofend- 
nnt, and luVc Thn hard tiiinpf is that tho Indians undei- 

atood and admired the attitude of tliis iud^i while tlmt of hm 
British callenguo was incompichenslfolc w iJjo native rnimh 
That iucorruptibiUty is rORttrded as a rare virtue Is rleavly 
Bhown m nnicinou* of the Hon. Onoocool Ohunder Mookerjee, 
who attained tho position of a juflgcship in tho High Court. 
^Such was the intcf^rity of this remaikablc man/ writes his 
nephew* ‘that, having taken a hiief from one party in a ciso 
nnd road it, ho invariably refused a fee from the other aido.’ 

4 . Great Britain and Ireland. — We turn from tho 
Eafcjt to the WeBt, and we find the whole situation 
changed. With ub the tendency is to coirupt tho 
people in many insidious ways. In Stuart days 
thomeuihei.Hof Parliament wore oorrujifccd bocause 
they were not easily am en abl e to pulilic opinion , Tt 
was t-hon thought necessary to luliricate the wheeks 
of political maohmery witli golden oil; but, as the 
people gained more control,' this bribciy of their 
rejircscn tail VOS slowly passctl away. l\anipeiing 
with judge and jury w«aR once common in Engdaud. 

A Htaluta uf the roign of Henry vn, in tho year l«i04 rociiei 
that ‘perjury Is much and cnefcomauly used within the city of 

^ ' lauoUuii 

0/ 

. - by John 

hyd^nbo, ami adapted to the England of his day, inonticms a 
jnror who had given a false verdict for money. Stowe tells us 
Hmfe in 1408 inmiy Itondon jniPrs wore punished by having 
fastened to their heads, setting forth i how they had 
v‘'|i tamiiered with in such and such a RUife. A letter from tiie 
of Tiondon to Cardinal Wohey, gflvenlby Orafton in hii» 
JfjiUr’fes, gays that a hondon jurj’’ would dud Abel guilty of 
bmrder of (Jain. Jardme, in his CHmmnt 'lyialR, p 8 , 
that the ‘proeeedinpfs ajyainsfc persons accused of 
oiltnocs In the early periods of our history do not desei ve 
of trialrf; they wore a mockery of justice * 
impeachmonb of lUcon made possible the 
T hue of incoiTuptible judges and immaculate 
that justly foriuK the glory of England, 
'^‘'h the %vant of publicity gave a longer 
the existence of bribery by bestowal 
' hnd valuable consideration. Tina state 
gainfully apparent in the roign of 
npirfiusciff^^^ example, 388 peota were created, 
.,16 note from aF political jobbery (May, 
jn alderman of tho i, 28^). Oud m 'matters ,were 
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The tw'o 4eeree.a of ims to court. ’ Ky occupation ia to nego- 
tbeir nredeeesaorfl comipfe people imder heaven. I 

' SVdryhowfcrenWlnff such dirty 

tne IttGinm by the refloxloa fhafe wkboufe a 

eon-ttjftion of the, tribes fotboiasolyod.' 

, teamzatipn of olubs. Tiib},i as in Bonie, assumea the 
tbedifferenco between legal ajleotorate. This reached 
md at the border line b^he.’days of George m. 
fete.; Eof"' te3f;^mple, it waa Oct. rm. the Mng 






"Was a pohf.ical animal, but the CMdonoo ot election 
petitions goes to piovo that man is an aunvorous 
aniiiiah If Homo gave her citi/eim bread and 
ciumsoM, England was no whit Icsh lavish to hoi 
olecloi.s. {'hallos II. held that every man liad his 
piKjc, and the poiusal of the dotal I.^ of election- 
coring almost leinpts ns to a^ioo wilii him. If 
the stiuggle for tho consulat(3 in the 700lli year 
cd the Homan Kopubhc piodueed an oiler ot nearly 
£ 100,000 for the vote or pnrnx/niirn, it is humili- 
ating to icileeb that a little over a hundred yeais 
ago, in 1807, when Willjoiforce contested York- 
Hlih’o against Load Milton and tho Hon. Ilcniy 
Laseelles, the total expenses of tho candidates 
exceeded a quaitor of a million In tbo same 
yeai, at Wootton Bassett, the piico of a single 
vote rose from twenty giuncas to toifcy-fivo. Fiom 
tho Will of Loul Voruon, £5000 sennis to have been 
tho recognized sum paid in 1812 for a seat iu Par- 
liament. At BO lecent a date as the General 
Election of 1874, ooiruption was organized on a 
largo scale. * The momonfc tho fcimnpet i.s sounded 
for a General Election,* deposes a witness before 
a Norwich Election Commission, ‘ there seema to 
spring fioui the ground, as it wore, a liost of em- 
ployment-Heekois.* This form of corrujitxon, tlio 
uriliing of voters by olfering good wages for the 
diBcharge of nominal functions during tlie ;poriod 
of election, is now the subtlest form of bribery, 
except perhaps the bribery which takes the form 
of numilicent d<mations to local charities. Tlia 
clays are gone wdien tho beautiful Buohess of 
Bcivonshire could buy a bntchei^s vote with a kiss, 
when the genial Dick Stode couhl win over the 
women with an apple— stuiled with guineas— -as a 
piizo for the hc^t wife. 

5 . America.— In the far Western woild, our 
coufiins do not .seem to have got rid of corruption. 
Parts of the United States are no better than the 
small boroughs of Southern England were before 
tho Corrupt Piactlces Act of 1883. Venality 
occurs, according to J, Bryce {American Co7miion- 
imdthy ii. 238), chielly in connexion with private 
legislation. Foreign missions and consuIato.H, 
department Imrcaiis, custom-house and rovoimt* 
^oflices, army and navy contraots, postmaslorships, 
agencies, and ploces of all sorts are the spoils of 
the victors. The essence of tho United >S talas 
system is that paid oihees arc given and taken 
aAvay foi* party leasuna, In England, hm than 
sixty men vacate their places with a change of 
ministry; in America, ail olllcials do so, extiopt 
those who are appointed after passing the Civil 
Service examinations. Corruption, of course, is 
not conlinod to tho taking or giving of money 
bribes, for by gi^aft there is the taking or giving 
of bribes in kind. Thus tlio iierson corrupted may 
receivo the allotment of a certain quantity of stoc»k 
or shares in a company, or of an interest in a proht- 
ablo contract, or of a land grant, Another form 
may ho the doing of a job, c.a, promising a con* 
tractor that he shall have tho cio tiling of the polico 
or tho olcansing of tho city thoroughfares, iiuoturn 
for his political support ; giving oliieial advortisc- 
ments to a particitlar newspaper which jmflh yon ; 
promising a railroad president, whoso subscription 
to yarty muds is hoped for, to secure the defeat of 
a bill seeking to regulate the freight charges of Im 
road, or threatening its land gni*ants. , , 


The effects of Andrew Jacltsoirs fainoUB dootrino of *To tho 
v3oto;» boloney the «pod«i H'an perhaps he 0 mn la the opmi'' 
tions of the Taimimay Ilinpr in Now' Y-drk Oity. ,Tho cost of 
erectlag'imd turnisUing Hie County Court Hou^owus.oatliuated 
in at^eO.OOe, but before tho end of Isfi'Ctbout 'to, 060,1^ 
hod been expended upon ii^rtd lb s^Hunflnisbed). The Itenia 
of ' $404,847 for safes and for ebow how Uio 

exfcuv money had disappoftrod. Th6 total twice which fche city 
paid for 'tbe,privJIoga, of belnf by Tamtoany tau tho 
* - ■ • ® ■■ 'ifs' tWrty-two Dtonttvs- 
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6. France. — Franco Ijelieves as thoroughly as 
America in fclie creed of Andiew Jackson. As in 
Gieece, so in Fiance, diicct tainpeimg -with the 
electorate haiclly exists. The Wilson scandals 
showed that political corruption was wide-spiead 
m the Republic. The public and private biibeiy 
of the suppoiteis of tiie Second Empire left many 
evil tiaces behind it. The einbelii^mont of the 
capital fostered a spiiit of jobbery, infecting all 
the departments of the State. The most, dreadful 
of all the scandals was the Panama aiuiir. The 
thrift of France had siibsciihed fifty millions stci- 
Img for the pieicing of the Isthmus of Panama, 
unclertakeu by M. de Lesseps. In 1892 it was 
known that most of the money had disappeaied, 
and at the tiial it was cleai that coriuption ac- 
counted for the disapjieaiaiice. Floquet avowed 
that, when Piime Munster, he had laicf hands upon 
£12,000 of the Panama funds, and had utilized it 
in combating the enemies of the Government on 
qixestions unconnected with the Canal (Bodley, 
Prance, p. 503). He based his defence on the 
perilous doctrine that, un lur noimal circumstances, 
it was the right and the duty of the Ministry to 
supervise the distribution of such subsidies so as to 
jirevent them from being used to the prejudice of 
the Government (Chambre des Ht^put^s; Stance 
du 23 Decembie 1892) This prinoiple has been 
followed by ministers both before and since the 
days of Floquet. The paity system is xnobably 
the strongest purifying agent m Parliamentary 
government under extended suffrage, But, as in 
Rome, so in France In neither country did the 
party system exist, and consequently, in both, coi- 
ruption piovailed. No doubt, the general working 
of the Parliamoutary system assists the operation 
of a corrupt policy. It is, however, clear that the 
absence of government by parties means the pres- 
ence of biibery. ‘The great motive power, ^ con- 
cludes Bodley (p. 515), ‘ to keep ^vavering members 
on the path of parliamentary integrity is the party 
system, and this is wanting in Franco.'’ Indirect 


tam 2 iering witli the electorate can always be ob- 
seived. Theie is a budge to bo built, oi a 
to be instituted, especially in the o?idmc?He7U 
winch shows itself faithful to the Governiufint. 
Heie we must meet with the kind of corruption 
we aic eeitain to encounter in the futuie. 

‘Peihaps WQ are not at liberty to forget,' wiite.s Sir Henry 
Maine mins Gov09fiment (p 106), ‘that there are two 

Innds of bnbeiy. It can be earned on by piounsing oi giving 
to e\pe(iUnt paitiRans places paid out of the taxes, oritm.a> 
couaist in the duecter piocess of legislating away the property 
of one class and tiansferiing it to another It le this last which 
13 likely to be the conuption of these lattei daj'g.’ 

Coiiuption used to appeal to individuals ; now it 
appeals to classes, ^ The f aimer is bribed with an 
anticipation of piaiiie rent, and the artisan is bribed 
by the prospect of protective legislation. The f utui e 
alone can disclose whethei the old form or the new 
foim of conuption is the moio dangerous 
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COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Inko- 
duotoiy), — ^Ey cosmogony is meant the theory of 
the origin oi the universe. Tlie existence of a 
' developed cosmogony seems to be characteristic of 
a some\Yhat advanced degree of thought, Among 
the Australians, for example, such careful observers 
as Spencer, Gillen, and Tiowitt lecord no cosmo- 
gonic myths, and the South American Indians and 
even the Finns have but scanty legends of this 
type. On the othei hand, the Polynesians and 
North American Indian stocks have cosmogonies 
of considerable elaboration. The reason for this 
deficiency in certain parts of the world evidently 
lies in the amount of abstract thought required for 
the development of a eoamogony for, tlmngh the 
existence of living beings, especially tiiose^ of 
human kind, , presents a orcfttion prolilem wlaicii 
even primitive man endeavours to solve in many 
ways long before attempting to account for the 
beginning of tlie univei,’S^, ^ these , solutions do not 
come, strictly speaking, within thd scope of cqs-‘ 


Indian (M. J. Jacobi), p. 156. 

Iranian (L. H, Gray), p, 161. 

Japanese (M. Revon), p 162. 

Jewish {H. JjOEWE), p, 167. 

Mexican and $. American (R. Lowie), p. 168. 
Muhammadan (S. Lane-Poole), p. 174. 
Polynesian (L. 11. Gray), p 174. 

Roman (I. F. Bhrns)j p. 175. 

Teutonic (S. G. Yohngert), p. 176, 

Vedic.— See Yedic Religion. 

mog’ouy, but rather within that of creation 
Yet it must be remembered that at least the ludi^ 
ments of cosmogonic ideas may exist among tribes 
which are not now Icnown to entertain them. A 
further element of difficulty is introduced into the 
study of primitive cosmogonies by the unconscions 
absorption of foreign elements derived from Chris- 
tian missionaries, Just as is the case with legends 
of the Flood. 

Throughout all cosmogony run certain basal 
principles, and it is also notoAvorthy that legends 
of this character, at first discordant and Gontiadie« 
tory, gradually become haimonized and unified 
wiki the progress of religious speculation, “Cos- 
mogonic myths, almost without exQeptioni,aeek to 
explain the creation of the Avorld from the fewest 
possible olomcixts. Ainong the Babylonia»ns, where 
at least t\Vo . divergent syst(?ins; of cosmogony may 
be traced, the primal ^element of the' universe was 
water, synibouzed and; ruled ’ by Tiamfit, the 
personification until she was slain by 
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the god Mardulc. This cosmic ocunn lecnrs in | 
other systeiua as well, notahly in some of i-lio i 
Hindu eoamogonios luul in the Egyptian logeml of 
the Creation Yet in vaiious paUs ol the ISilc ; 
Valley diilbient eosmogoiuo.s ueio held; at Kiu- 
phaiitine it beluned that Khunni had made 
the cosmic egg fi’om tlio mud of the l^ile ; while at 
Mempliih, l^tah was said to have carved the eaitU, 
lilce a statuej into its ]nesent foim Among the 
Oieeks, with theii highly developed philosophh* 
and abbtiact thought, a huge numher of cosmo- 
gomes woiG dc vised, the prime coinponenfc of the 
uuivoiae being ocean, accuidxng to Ilonier; eaith, 
according to Il'esiod ; air, according to Kpinieiudes ; 
etlior, accoiding to the rhapsodic cosmogony ; 
water and earth, according to Hieronymus and 
Heiltmicua ; water and slime, according to Athena- 
gorab ; and ivater, aceoiding to Thales. Tlie Greek 
cobinogonies may be divided into thiee classes: 
those oegiuning with a sjJiritual principle, as Zeus ; 
those beguimng with an ab&tmot piinoiplo, ab 
Chaos, Time, and Night; and those beginning 
with a materia] j)iin(*iple, siioli as ivater, eaifelf, 
and ether. Of these, the ihiid oaiegoiy is doubt- 
less the most primitive, although even the Hosiodic 
cosmogony ia so highly developed that it is a 
system of philosophy rather iiian of religion. 
An almost cq^ual degice of speculative thought 
appears iu the earliest record of Indians ooBuiu- 
gony. The late ISDlh hymn of the tenth book 
of the Bigveda describes the ‘That,’ or abstract 
universe, an fired with inward meditation that 
resulted in the cieativo ZOum, wdiloh corresponds 
strikingly and curiously wdfcli the cosmogonic Kios 
of the (jlrceks. Other v edie hymns vaguely ascribe 
the cx'eation of the wwld to various deities, wdiile 
a late hymn of the Eigveda (x. 90) declares that 
the woild w'as foimed from the diirorent mombeis 
of the boily of a giant. Iu the later development 
of lihidu thought the uiuverse is the creation of 
Brahma {oi of Ihajapati or some fdher AIM rod), 
ivliilo tile nnivei.-e if-self is coacened as a coMJiic 


egg— a legend early tvs tiio ami ie« 

caihng tliC cosmic egg of Egypt, the Polynesian 
cicatiou-mytiiH, and the Gioek (^rphics mysteries. 
It is also uotowortiiy that ereatiou is ascribed to 
fec.vual congress iu. eosrnogonics bo diverao as the 
Hindu, Maori, and Taoist. 

The Greek and Hindu cosmogonies may be 
termed (jfMfm-phiiosopliic, while the Babylonian 
creation- lay til Is rather on© of opposition. In tlie 
Iranian legend of the ori^u of the tuuver.se the 
earn e elemont of opposition appoats, and at the same 
time it may possibly illustrato the bond wdiiuh 
links the two. Tim earliest form of tho legend is 
marked by a conflict between Ormazd and Ahruuan, 
and tho entire eosmic process is a series of beno- 
iicent creations by tlm fornior and of maleficent 
eouuter-^crcations by^ tho iatterj thus aflbrdiiig au 
analpjpe, in a certain sense, with the conllictfcf of 
tho childron of Papa and Kangi in tho New Zealand 
creation-myth. At a later pcriotl, how'ovor, pihilo- 
sopbio speoulatioii evolved flie dootrino of ^ bound- 
’ loss from which both Ormazd and A.hrmiau, 
repreaentod by Light and Darkness in Manichm- 
ism* were sprung. It is clear that this unitarian 
teudoncy fa a Inter development ; and if one may 
. argue from analogy it would soom that the esHiost 
Greek cdsniogony,^ instead of being pUildsopIfic like 

, as 


^ The order Of creation mtur'ally varies k dinorent 
.'0<>emogpmc legends. In* one, of the numerous 


kd^.pkble/pniom The piimal long^ to 






robnlis in motion of the primal muturial, whose 
buhal (|uahtiefj thus hccome visildc. With the aid 
of one of them the cosmic egg is formed, fiom 
whicli arisoB Ito, the god of liglifc, who founs the 
W'orkl and all that it (joutams ^ In the lianian 
auconni, as given by tho Btindahiiii^ the eider ef 
eaxthly creation is sk^'', stars, moon, sun, land, 
sea, rivei, plants, auiuuils, ami man. A ceitain 
similaiity with the (iiook cosmogonies, as re- 
presented by Hesiod, is shown in tho Germanic 
vorbiou g^veu by the ro/a9/*d, in that tho ci cation 
of the gods, to winch the Jlaliyloniau creation 
tablets also refer, is elaboiately doscnbed. The 
basal eiements are primeval time, Gmiiuugagap 
(which coiresponds, in many lespects, to the Greek 
Ghaos), and primeval uiattci. Tlio gods Odin, 
Hoenir, and Lodhiii laise aloft the sun and moon (or 
the earth). After this Midligarclh, the home of 
mankind, is built; the jdants are pi educed by the 
warmth of the aouthcin sun; tlio seasons aie 
01 darned. Tho home of the gods is then Imilt, and 
the tliioe Norns, or Fates, appear, wdiile the cos- 
mogony ciobos with the creation of dwaxfs and men. 
In this last system the cosmic egg, which plays so 
prominent a pait in many cieati on-legends, is le- 
placud by the cosmic tree, wJucii is, at. least to a 
certain extent, paialleled by the golden lotus of 
the Hindu 

A cunausly isolated cosmogony is found in 
Chinese Taoism, winch derives the four sonsons 
from the conjunction of tho male and female priri- 
cii>les Yang and Yin. The four s>eas(mB, in their 
turn, produce the eight Icmt^ or phenomena of 
Nature, wdiieh are the souico of the universe. 
Equally isolated is the general typo of tho North 
' American Indian cosmogony, whi<*h is eHsentially 
j one of opposition. It pichupposea the prior existence 
■ of another world before tho earth of man. In this 
world dwelt the gods, wlio gradually came into 
couthet with each other, and iu the stiuggleall, 
wutli a few excojdions, ivoio tiansfmmcd into those 
objects, both animate and luaiuiuate, to which 
tiiuy w'eie in disposition nio.^t closely akin, ihm 
giving rise bo beasts, birds, reptiles, trecH, rocks, 

; and everytliiug else. Meanwhile, the dlviaities 
I who had oscaxied inetainorpho«m de})atlred to otimr 
regiouH, the present world being occupied by 
American Indians. 

In entire koox>ing with felie late developmmit 
of cosmogony anti its pre-eminently philosophic 
character, there is almost no iubtauce of an ethical 
import being abbaclied to it. Few pci>i>les seem 
to have thougiit o£ a design for winch tho workl 
was brought into being. The Iranians, however, 
hold that* the nnivorbc was created for tho glory 
of Oriiiazd, who Bhould finally Uiumph com- 
pletely over the machinations and creations of 
the evil Ahrimaiu In conclusion, it must be noted 
that the concept of creation cre nihilo was xiractlc- 
ally unknown to the ancient world. It is nrcBCiit 
neither in Babylonian, Egyptian, nor Greek ; and 
itsexisteneoin Iranian ihmighi is at least problem- 
atieah On tlieother hand, the keenest pliilosophors 
of antiquity, the Hindus, evolved the idea as oariy 
as the Kigveda, even though bub vaguely, declaring 
in a late liyiun (x. 72. 2} ; Hn the primal age of the 
gods being was boxn of non-being ^ ((UvUnMhpUw 
fU(;e*saiah md ((^dyata)> 

LVf EiurcRS. -^Franat Liiskju, DU Gr^ndhearfM in den Komto* 
mnim (Ur aiten (Lripjdg, iSflS); Chantepie do la 

Seutssaye, Dehfhmh iUr (a val»., 

. LomsiLGnA#. 

'cOSMOGdNY AND COSMOLOGY (I^orth 
American).— I. Athapascan family (widely dletri* 
bnted in many trilies from Budson^a-Bay to the 
Paciflo).— Ath&posoane ,o! tlj©* Noxtk-went 
attribute tho phonomena^pf ore^Hon^io a raven* 
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whose eyes wpie ilic, whose glances u ere Iklitning, 
and the clapping of , whoso wings was thunder. On 
his descent to the ocean, the earth instantly rose, 
and remained on the surface of the water. From this 
being, also, the Athapascans traced their descent.^ 
Yeti by name, it saved their ancestois fiom the 
flood, and bucconred them by bunging them lire 
from heaven. It probably spiang, with the Mexi- 
can god Quetzalcoati, from some common original 
form. Tiie moic eastern Athapascans believe their 
ance&fcoiB to have sprung from a dog, probably an 
eponymous totemio being. 

2. Iroquoian family (Huions, Mohawks, Oneidas, 
etc., situated fioin the St Lawience to the Ttoan- 
oalce, and the Oherokee.s in Eastern Tennessee). — 
The Iio([uors tubes believe m a similar myth. 
Then original female ancestress fell from heaven. 
There was as yet no land to receive her, but pres- 
ently it ‘ sudcfenly bubbled up under her feet, and 
waxed bigger, so that ere long a whole country 
was perceptible.’ ® Some Iroquois tribes, however, 
believed that amphibious animals, such as the 
otter, beaver, and nmak-rat, beholding her de- 
scent, hastened to dig up^ sufficient earthy from 
beneath the waters to provide her with an island 
upon which she might dwell.® Several Iroquois 
tribes regarded a mountain near the falls of the 
Oswego Biver in New York State as the locality 
in which their forefathers originated, and the name 
of the Oneida (‘People of the stone’) is held to 
indicate some such relationship, 

3. Algoixquian family (foimeily distributed over 
'y area qpibiaoing a simce fiom Newfoimdland to 

^ockies, and from Churchill Biver on the north 
Hco Sound on the south), — The words for 
’’’ ‘rabbit’ in the Algonquian tongue are 
■^at Manibo&ho or Michabo, the sun, 
mey, has become confounded by 
The myth relates that one 
hunting, the wolves which 
•'tlake, and disappeared 
'^’escue them, but it 
"ks, covered the 
bo dispatched 
.erewith to re- 
searched every- 
3d that it could 

^ rtter to dive for 

die smfftce with- 
musk-rat, which 
hich sufficed foi 
, earth as it now 
their branches, he 
ts, and the arrows 
enged himself upon 
id caused the flood, 
whose aid he peopled 


(Greeks, Choctaws, 
confined chiefly to 
/he Mississippi). — The 
,'before the Creation a 
wvas visible. Over the 
flew to and fro, and at 
&s rising above the suifaoe, 
<fowed, and the mainland and 
/sent shapes. , In the centre of 
a was the house of Esau ge tub 
/ter of Breath/ who moulded the 
_ > clay which surrounded his abode, 

[ covered tile earth, so that he was 
fiuild a grtat Wall to dry the mud- 
i upon. When tire soft mud had hard- ' 
fell and bonci he dhectedtlie waters to 

:lc, , IMcMrdBon* 

/ppdition, 1851, p, 289. ' , ' 

,ni8t, Fart, c. 1050, iv. ISO. ' ' , 

etc^oa de la Ndxmll^ X686, p. 101. \ ' 


then* present irlaces, and gave the dry land to the 
men whom he had made. Hero we cannot doubt 
that the appearance of the two pigeons signifies 
the brooding of the cieative spirit upon the w'asto 
of waieis The similarity of ilii.s myth to the 
Creation story of Genesis is most lemarkable. 

5. Siouan family (Dakotas, Winnebagoes, Man- 
dans, etc., dwelling on the right bank of tlie Mis- 
sissippi and Mibfoouii valley). — TlicMcandan branch 
of the Sioux possess a very complete cieation-myth, 
which bears a strong lesemhiance to those of the 
Karaya Indians of the Amazon and tlie Wairau 
Indians ot Guiana They affirm that the entire 
nation leskled in aii uudergiouud village near a 
great subton aiican lake. Tlie loots of a giape- 
vine penetiated to their habitation, and some of 
the more adventurous of them chuibed up the vine, 
and were rewarded with a sight of the eaitli, which 
they coveted because of its richness in fruits and 
the plentifulness of buflalo meat. The pioneers 
returned laden with gx'apes, tlio taste of which so 
enchanted the people that tJiey resolved to forsake 
their subterranean dwelling for the delights of the 
upper world. Men, women, and childien elam- 
hored up tlie vine ; but, wlien about half the nation 
had ascended, a corpulent woman who was cluub- 
ing up broke the vine with her weight, and by her 
fall filled up the gap winch led to tlie upper world. 
At death, ■flie Mandaus expect to rejoin their fore- 
fathers in their original seat, the good reaching 
tho ancient village by way of the lake, which the 
burden of the sms of the wicked will not allow 
them to cross. The cognate Mmnetarees had a 
tradition that their oiiginal progenitor emerged 
from the waters of a lake, bearing in his hand an 
ear of maize — a typical example of the culture-hero 
myth. As regards the actual creation of the earth, 
the Mandans bad a vague tradition, resembling 
that of the Muskliogees, concerning the brooding 
of pigeons upon the primeval waste of waters. 

a Californian sub-families.—Oalifornia was, and 
is now, sparsely peopled by a number of Indian 
tribes belonging to as many as twenty-one distinct 
linguistic families. The mythologies of these tribes 
weio, however, very Biiuifar to one another, and 
were characterized by unusually well-developed 
and consistent creation-myths, wliicli are perhaps 
best typified by that of the Maidu, formerly dwell- 
ing in the Sacramento Valley and the adjacent 
Bieria Nevada, Their mythic era appears to fall 
into a numbex of periods, each of wdrioh is dealt" 
with by a group of myths. It is in the first of these 
that their creation -myth makes its appearance, with 
the coming of ICodoyanpe the Creator, and Coyote, 
They discovered the world, and proceeded to place 
it in fitting order for its first inhabitants. These 
they made from small wooden images, but, as 
they engaged in violent conflict, they were meta- 
morphosed into animals, ICodoyanpe conceived an 
antipathy to Coyote, whose evil desires clashed with 
his beneficent wishes, and resolved upon his destiuo- 
tiom In this he was assisted by a being known m 
‘the Conqueror,’ who destroyed many monsters and 
evil beings which later would have endangered the 
life of men wffio were yet unbofn. In the Idst scene 
of the cosmic drama ICodoyanpe is defeated by 
Coyote, and takes his fligiit eastwards' — which 
shows, at least, that he is not a sun-god. Tho 
Indians then spring from the places where the 
small wooden figures of the ‘first people’ had been 
buried. Unlike most American creation-myths, 
this is a veritable creative act, not a mere re-con- 
strtiction of /h® universe. In the beginning was 
only the great inimeVal waste of waters upon which 
Kodoyanpo and Cbyoto dropped in a canoe. Of 
the origin of tiiesb ^supernatural beings the Maidu 
were, ignorant; I)ut a neighboip^ihg people,' tjlie 
Aohdpi.awl, pq^ed /thoir ’/osmogonio legend muoh 
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fuyblier back. According io bhuiu, at lii.st there 
existed only the sUoieless sea and the clear sky. 
A small cloud appeared theroupon, 'vvluoh gradually 
increasod in size, and then coiulensed until it be- 
came the fiilvei«gicy fox, the Cieator. 'bhen aiose 
a fog, which, comienbing, became Coyote. The 
Ashoehinn of Califoima told of the di owning of 
the woikl bO that no man ebcaped. Bub, when the 
waters rebiied, tho Coyote wont forth and planted 
the featheia of vauouH birds, which grew into the 
vtirioub tiihob of mon.^ 

7. Chinookan family (a distinct iamily, formeily 
dwelling on Coluuibui Biver).— I'he creation -myth 
of the (Ihmooks is practically tlie same as that of 
the Maidii, and relates how ftalapas, the Coyote, 
eueounbering a heavy suid at a place called Cot’at, 
wafa afiaul that he might he d lifted away, and 
thiow baud upon the suif, baying, ‘This bhall he a 
piaiiie, and no surf. The future gouoralionw shall 
walk uu that uuiiue ’ The Giiinookau mythology 
is rich in luy thri of the other woild, and m cosiuo- 
grmic SUU-, moon-, and stai-myths, ^\h^ch me dealt 
with at length in art. Chinooks. 

8. Caddoan family (Pawnees, -Kichai, Wieduta, 
etc., dwelling in Nebraska and AikansaH). — The 
(>ddo believed that they came originally from the 
untlei world, and related that the first individual 
io emerge into the light of flay was an old man, 
carrying lu one hand lire and a pipe, and in tho 
other a dium, He was followed by Ills wife with 
corn and puinpkin-soed. They spoke of a creator, 
AUuh Tiiawa, intangible and omidxiotent, whose 
house was the lioavcins, and whose messengorH were 
the eagle and tho Imxmrd. ^ He it was who called 
sun, moon, and stars into being, and ordered them 
their vmions cireuiU.® 


g. Shoshonean family (Hopi or Moipii, Coinmi- 
chcrt, etc*, liihahitiiig a Uact fioin Or(*gon Lu Tcxnb, 
and from Ne\a<la Colorndu). — Ihui Hhobhomjan 
stock htuloaginaily no t‘(m(ie])tiou of a (b'eafc Hpuit. 
Tht'y sp{>ak ot the earth as uhuiyb Jiaving exisbuti, 
and of tho iniiuau riX(‘c as having omurgod through 
an opening in the uaitli eallod which was 

ideutilkMl with the Urand Canon of the Colorado. 
The dead they supimsc to return to the iindcT world. 
The $ky4ather and Barth-mother they hold as xe- 
sjxonslme for tho upkeep of tho universe. 

xo, Pueblo Indians of Now Mexico (^Knhis, etc,). 
—Tho Ziitih holievc tliat the Creator— A wonawi- 
«lona, hlakor and Oonttiiner of all— existed before 
the boghuiing of time, in the darkness which know 
no beginning.’^ Ho then comjeived within hhnsclf, 
and, projectum his ci’cative thoughts into the void 
of night, evolved fogs potent ^yith growth. Hu 
next took upon himself the form of the Sun, tho 
father of men, who thus came into being, and by 
whoise light and brightnesH the cloud- mists resolved 
bhomsolves into watt^r, gradually evolving into the 
primeval aea. Then from his flesh, 'outdrawn 
from the surface of lus person/ ho made the seed 
of two worlds, and fecundated the sea therewith. 


By tlio Jieat of Ms rays green seums formed, which 
became the ^Fourfold containing Mother-earth/ 
and the ‘All -covering Fatlier-feky/ TerreBtrlal 
Hfo spiang from the embraoea of these, and they 
separated. Those twain were deaonbed as ‘ tran^- 
mutable at thought, manifesUngthemselveamany 
form at ,will, as dancors may by > mask-making^ 
[Opflhing, oj?. \cU. ^71) f A TheUi from the lowest 
of the four wombs' of the world, tho seed of men 
add , living things took form and grew,, until the 
lowest cave or \Vomii giw ovot^full of Jiving t.nd 
hfdfchnisimd creatures, nien among thonn amt bhp 
became ao great that Ppshaiyaukya* the 

WashitigtCn, 
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winest and foremost of men, aihlug from the 
nctheruio&t soa, obtained egiess from the first 
■woild-cavc thiough such a dark and luiirow path- 
way that movement was difficult. Alone did 
Poshaiyankya come horn one cave to another into 
this woild, then island -like, lying amidst the 
woiid-watois, vast, wot, and unstable. He sought 
ami found the Huu-fatliei, and entreated him to de- 
liver tho men and the cieatuies fiom that nether- 
most woild. In anothei varialiou of tho legend 
the people woic deliveied by one Janauluha, a 
master magician, who, healing a stall’ plumed 
and covered 'with feathers, guided impiisunod 
humanity upward to the liglit. ilo then created 
bixdK of shinuig jilumage, the laven and the 
macaw, who were the spirits of winter and sum- 
mer, and the totems of the tivo oiigmal elans of 
men 

Liir.ii W(?uK. —In ftrkhtion to t}jo works oUe^l in tho article, see 
A Bastiau, yonJest'kicktlichi^ nt^du'ffe) , havhn, IbO.l ; 

(le Chaieacey, ‘ Le d’amtis Irs tiaditions iiKiiennc'i do 

I’AmCniiue du Noid,' in lievue dmJrjcai/ic, \ol i 

LkNVIS SI’ENCH. 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Baby- 
lonian). - -Tlie (osiuology geneially accepted in 
Babylonia had its origin at fhuhn the piuuitivo 
aeapoxt of the country, on tlie shores of the FerHiau 
Uulf. Here the land wa's eonstantiy {jrowmg 
through the deposition of silt, and the belief cou- 
siupieutly aroHC that tho earth had originated in 
the same way. The water ot ‘the great deep/ 
accordingly, came to bo regaided as the primordial 
element out of which tho iiaivexso was generated. 
The ‘ Deep * was idenUfied with tho Poisiau Gulf, 
which was conceived as oncinding tho earth, ami 
as Rucli was called the Ndru the ‘Bitter' 

or ‘Salt lUver.' On its inner bank in the oxiieme 
north was ‘ tiio Muunt.ain of the Whirl d,' on which 
th(' skyxu'r^led and the ^odsS Jj.'ul then’ seat. An 
(sniy llahylomau map ot tiie uoilil {(Aavufona 
7Va‘f.v, xxii. 4H) phu'cs at etntain dislanees from 
one another on tluj outer hank a number of W(//d, nr 
‘coasUands/ which, how(wex% seem to O'vve their 
origin to the discovery of the existenoo of countries 
beyond the region 01 the Euphrates and Tigris, 
made subseduently io the period whexi tho julmi- 
tive sy&tem of coMnology jOirc^t became an article of 
belief. In one of the islands oil' the mouths uf tho 
EuphralcH and Tigris the Babylonian JI;^artidiBe was 
located, where the Chaldean Noah ami other ancient 
heroes were 8u])poscd to dwell. 

Aphi, ‘ the Deexi/ belonged to the orderly frame- 
work of Nature j the watem of the annual imuula- 
tion which irrigated tlie Babylonian plain pouxed 
into it, and the trading vcsscIb which brought 
wealth and cultui’o to Eruln passed over its bosinn. 
Hence it became tho homo of I'la, the oniture-god 
of Eridu j Ids palace ivus within it, and his tlironu, 
‘ the holy moiuid/ was identiliutl with 
an mland wddeb bail been formed on the ojiHlem 
side of the Gulf. But there was another aspect 
under which tho watmy oleuumt could bo rogaulod ; 
the thundexstornii and the whirlwind rose out of the 
Gulf, caiajing destruction in thoir pathj and the 
doop itself ban once burst its bonds and dontroyed 
inanldnd with a deluge- Under this dcskactlvo 
and anarchic aspect the watery clement was known 
OB TiaTifUiA or ximndt (Hob. wWoh Wan 

n^thologicaily plcinrcd m a dragon, the enemy 
Of the gods of %ht and law. While A|4ib the 
Deep, bad been the origin o( all things in the 
present orderly uhivenNO, I’lamdt was n yci olrlor 
principlo, whoso anaichie waters still wsted be- 
yond tho limits of the universe, in the w%feexis above 
the iivm ament and the waters below the ear tlx and 
sea, which were always reewly to break forth onoo 
more as soon m the barriers of law that confined 
them wore removeiL' . Tire eoneeption of TmmS.t 
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probabljr emanated fiom Nippur in noithern 
Babylonia, and waa harmonized \vitli didi cully 
with the cosmology of Eiidu (Sayce, Eeliffions of 
Ancient Egypt and Bahyloma ^ pp. 37(3, 377), 

The cosmological beliefs of Eiidu aie embodied 
in a bilingual (Sumeiian and Babylonian) poem, 
disco vexed by Pinches IS91, pp. 393-408), 

which, however, in its present form has been much 
modernized by the introduction of lines refeximg 
to Babylon and the other chief cities of later 
Babylonia, and tho substitution of Meiodach, the 
god of Babylon, for Ea, the god of Eiidu. The 
oiigmal version began as follows ; 

‘ No holy house, no house of the gods in a holy place had as 
yet been built. 

No reed had giovvn, no tree been planted, 

No bucks been made, no brick-mould formed, 

No house been built, no city founded. 

No city built, no man made to stand upright ; 

The deep was uncreated, Endu unbuilt, 

The seat of its holy house, the house of the gods, unerected : 
All the earth was sea, 

While within the sea was a cuirent ’ (literally * watercourse,' 
’pikamiv). 

Then we are told bow 

* fEa] tied (reeds) together to form a weir in the water, 

He made dust and mixed it with the reeds of the weir, 

That the gods might dwell in the seat of their well-being ; 
The cattle of the field (^^innu), the living creatures in the 

field, he created ; 

The Tigris and Euphrates ho made and set them in tlmir 
place, 

Gn mg them good names. 

Moss and seed-plant of the maisli, rush and leed he created. 
He created the green herb of the field, 

The earth, the marsh, the junglo, 

The cow and its young, the calf, the sheep and its young, 
the Iamb of the fold ' 

(Df far later date is tbe so-called Epic of Creation, 
which is really a hymn in honour of Merodach and 
his overthrow of Tiam^it and the powers of chaos, 
As this involved the creation of the existing world, 
the poem is prefaced hy an account of the origin of 
the universe as it was conceived in the schools. 
The cosmology is frankly materialistic, abstract 
principles fcakmg the place of the gods who are 
themselves the offspring of the principles, in 
flagrant contradiction of the rest of the Epic, in 
which the god Meiodach appears as the creator. 
The Semitic idea of generation is invoked in order 
to explain the creation, whiejh thus becomes a pro- 
cess of evolution, the old animistic objects of 
Sumerian womhip being introduced to form the 
links in the cham of development. Water remains 
the piitnordial element, but an attempt is made to 
reconcile the antagonism between the two concep- 
tions of this element, according as it is regaided 
as anarchic or as under the dominion of law, by 
malcing Ap^u (the Deep) and Tiamdt (the watery 
chaos) complementary principles whose union re- 
sulted in starting the evolutionary piocess. The 
flrst lines of the Epic run thus : 

* When above unnamed was the heaven, 

(And) earth below by a name was uncalled, 

Ap^u (the deep) in tbe beginning 0istCu) being their begotfcei, 
^nd) the flood (Mummu) of Tiamat the mother of them all, 
toieir waters were embosomed together (m one place), 

But no reed had been harvested, no marah-plant seen ; 

At that time the gods bad not appeared, any one (of them) 

, By no name were they called, no destiny [was fixed]. 

Then were the gods created' in fcho midst of [heaven ?j, 
Lakbmu and Lakhamu appeared [the fiisfc] 

The ages mnltijilied, they , . . 

Ansar and Aisar (the Upper and Lower Firmaments) were 

, created . . , ' * 

Long wei'e the days, forth came » . . 

Ann their son, [Bel andEa]/ 

The cosmogony of the Epic is, reproduced by 
Damasems, a coniemporAry of JiisMpian (de, Prkn^ 
Erincip, 125 [p. 884, ed. Kopp, ISSdJ). ; 

♦The Babylonians,’ he says, ‘ilhe the rest of the barbarians, 
pass over m silence the one principle of the uniyerao And con- 
stitute two, TavihS (tiamM) and Anasfiu (A^6u>, making' 
ApasOn the husband of Tavtha, and denominating her “the 
' mother of the gods. ” And from these proceeds an omy-begotten 
son Mdymis, wioh, I conceive, is no other than the inteujgible 
> world O'Vijrbs Ko(rjaov 3 proceediDgf«omthetWDpr)nQipIek ,From 
, ' yoL. 1V.--9 ' 


them also another progeny is deiived, Lakht and Lakhoa 
(conupted m the MSS into Dakhfi, Dakhos) ; and again a thud, 
KiS'Siua and Assoios; from which last tlueo oUieis proceed, 
Anob and Illillos (coirupted into Ulinos) and Aos. And of Aoa 
and Davkfi (JDamkina) is hoin a son called BCIos (Bel-Merodaoh), 
who, they say, is the fabricatoi of the woild.’ 


Beie Mummu, Hlie flood* or chaos, who is 
ideufci/ied wi(;li Tiamdfc m the cuneiform text, 
becomes tbe son of Tiamfit and Ap^u, and is 
accoidingly explained by Damascius as the ideal 
world — that is to say, the Avoiid as it exists in the 
mind before it is realized externally. Such an 
explanation, however, is excluded by the Epic, 
where Mummu would rather coi respond with the 
‘darkness* which m Gn is said to have been 
‘ upon the face of the deep.* 

Accoiding to the Babylonian legend, the appear- 
ance of the gods of light and order was followed by 
the revolt of Tiamfifc (or, as it would seem, accord- 
ing to another version, of Ap^u). But the powers 
of darkness and chaos were overthrown by Bel- 
Merodacli, who cut Tiamfit in two, and sti etched 
the sky across one of the two halves, thus prevent- 
ing the wateis which were in her veins fiom break- 
ing forth again, while the othei half was similaily 
confined under the eaith and sea, the springs of 
which it feeds. The conq[uest of Tiamfit was fol- 
lowed hy the creation of man, who was brought 
into existence in order to build temples and altars 
and offer saciilicee and prayers to the gods. The 
world, however, had to be prepared for the recep- 
tion of man by iixmg the movements of the celestial 
luminal ies, and so regulating the sacied calendar, 
and then by creating plants and animals w’hich 
could be offered or used in the service of the temple. 
The heavenly bodies had existed before the war 
with Tiamdt, since the deities with whom they 
were identified had been the offsming of the trinxty 
or triad of Ann, En-lil, and Ea. Indeed, Bel- 
Merodach himself was originally a Sun-god. 

In the Epic, allusion is made to another system 
of cosmology, which ascribed the universe to the 
creative word, Merodach is described as destroy- 
ing and creating by his word alone, and so proving 
his fitness to destroy the forces of anarchy and 
create a world that should be governed by law. ^ 
Another system of cosmology was that which 
emanated from Nippur (now Nifler) in northern 
Babylonia. In this TiamAt, the dragon of tiie 
subterranean waters of chaos, was the elementary 
principle, the eaith having risen out of it in the 
form of a mountain. The brood of chaos, com- 
posite creatures who belonged to a first and im- 
perfect creation, continued to exist in the daik 
underground, which was also the dwelling-place 
of the ghosts and demons of night. How the 
world-mountain was believed to have been formed 
we do not yet know. At the Syrian Hierapolis 
(Membij) the waters of the deluge of the Babylonian 
fesyfches were believed to have drained olr into a 
cavern beneath the temple, which was accordingly 
kept securely closed, and Simi, the daughter of 
the supremo god Hadad, was said to have put an 
end to the attacks of a demon by filling the pit in 
which the monpter lived, with the water of the 
sea (Guroton and Kenan, in I*itra, BpkiUghm 
SoUsmense^ ii, p. xliv). 


LiTERATtjiiis,— -H* Guiikel, C%oos (1S05) ; A. H. 

Sayce, h&dur&s m the Origin and. Orowth t^f Heiinion atr 
irahd oy Religion of the AmientRahglonuim (1S77), oh, vi 
and ReliqionB ofAnmnt ISggpt and Bahylonia (1902), pb u. el 


^ 

Vi. ; L. W. King, !r?te Seven ToibUte of Creation (1902) ,* M, 
J^strow, JOie Religion RabglonienBnTidAasyi ienB, Giessen, 1900 

A, H, Sayob. 

COSMOGONY AN0 COSMOLOGY (Bud- 
dhist). — I. Preliminary iiQteSrt— 

(1) Xi; tiha ’earliest times, epeqalationa cm the universe were 
appereDfcly reg'arded wrong. ' Wfe may recall the attitude of 
the Buddhq. towards (hferetioal) doahines of the infinity Or nOu- 
iuflni^ of the world (see AososrtcrrsK [Bitddhist], vol. L p. S21), 
land his 0f(Oxi(5S''tO'^fiive a- moral or psychological meaning, to ‘ 
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tho researrlie^ of nafciual s^Menoe : when a niojik wauty to know 
where the juatenal elements (earth, waUn, etc,) stop m thew 
extent, the IlndfUia cxpiaina, by way of answei, hou people are 
dehveitd from desii-e and fimn e\:istenaG ObviotiJ-l} that is 
whole tho pinldeiii ho*^ , tho e\(eiioi wmid, in fact, existb only 

loiv,; aa one i‘» coieaciovis of it ( Woto, 1 

It IS pj’obaWo ibat a hu^o iiumlioi of Buddhists, 
imbued the ‘moialisiu^ of thou Jiiaster, 

avoided frivolous cuiiosiUes, — ‘^nou-lhiddhist' 
‘mundane’ diseijilinea (lolcmj(Ua)i ^ — "were 
content with denying, on the one hand, a supreme 
personal creating power {a lord, Uvara)^ against 
the theiats, the Brahmans ; and, on the other, the 
innate independent power of things {smhJiava)^ 
against the svabhdvavddiiis^ the materialists. The 
formula, ‘The diversity of the world comes fiom 
the act,’® contains for a well- informed Buddhist 
tho Alpha and Omega of the necesriary cosmological 
information. 

But, long before the time when tho Mahayamst 
books donmnded that the Jeained Buddlnst, tlio 
pleaching Bodhibattva, must luive a knowledge of 
Jay sciences,'* a Buddhist cosmology xvas foimed, 
constituting a very well devclopeu collection of 
various oxhmoiis and systematizations; and, in 
fact, accurate inforniatiou on cosmological quos- 
tiona seems to have been as ancient as tho state- 
ments defending or ridiculing tho speculations of 
this kind which we recalled above. 

The aim of the present; ai tide is to i;i ve an outline of Buddhiafc 
oosmology, witliout entennif into dctailB (except on a tm points 
which have not yet been publisberl, or arc obscure), and with- 
out spending time over variants. It should prove infcereating, 
and profltabie for the hhtory of the sects, to study the history 
of the various theories, to distinguish the most aiiUcnt 
eieuionta and aspects of them, and to note tho succession of 
bomnvinffs, Inventions, and aTran^cmentB. Such a study, 
however, is poHstWe for only a limited number of the theories ; 
we shall nideavour te pursue it wherever we can ^vifch prudence 

(2) Mmning ufthe word . — ‘ Cosmology ’ ftoems to 
be the most acciirato translation of loluqmtjfiapti^ 

* world-teaching,* a tenn denoting tliat pait of 
the ^sarvubtivddiii Ahhidhanmc (‘HuumiancH and 
Hyblematizatiun of maltersj of doctiine’ [nee 
A^U^IDHAM^^A, I'ol, L jh ID]) which deals with 
eo'^nudogieal problemH'— the origin, arrangement, 
and dcstruofeimi of the universe.® 

But the luIcapvajH’Cifti deals also with _C|UeBtioBs 
that we do not include as eosmologieal s the 
Buddhints, ixi fact (at least the Satvasiivadins), 
distinguish two ‘worlds’' (^oiba) — the bhdjamlokrxt 

* receptacle-world,’® the'nniverso as the abode of 
beingvS [mUm), and the satimlokaf ‘world of 
beings,* ic, the mass of living beings. There are, 
ijwjcordingly, two loMprajanpli^ the first a ‘ cosmo- 
logy, * tho second a ‘zoology* 

TJmrc are, naturally, vhiae comiciilnna between tiiess two 
‘ worlcls/ for tho flm h made for the second, being: created and 
nmnged to form a shete for it. Thewhotcof deraouoln^j, 
HttUncpology* and fcheaiogY(i.e. pantheology) is connected with 
cosmology. Although it la dlBlcitlt to aapkrute the two, we 
shall ^vc special prominence to the laote ooweidcrcd by our 
sourmiisroiatbgfcotilm‘reoephM3le-wor]d^(&M]aRnM'n); 
the ahoflo# of tho goda, tholimgth of their uves, tho dimensiona 


3- Bliya Pavlds, X^ondon, 18iH)> i, 280 i 

oh the ‘foolish quesUowa* in 205 {kBlSi. ■xkxvL 158). 

havids, ap, oft. I 18§, and BendalVe review in 
Ath$7imxm, Jimo 30lh, IDOD ; also SiksS^amf^hMum* P> X02, T. 

i^kamUhitwm (Ahhimurmako^i^f iv. nt. 1 ). 
On il'dmti* «s the oa«so of the universe, see art. Karmz. 
c.g. Bodhmtttahfmyjidi ob* vlOw 
This last part, tho destruefeioU of the smiverso, been 
treated in the art, Aorh ov vim ’Wmva (puddhtsfeX vol. I p. ISO. 
The tb» l?idt1augaage does not seem to include 

any lokm^tMuUi, 




i which ooasiatutes’onc dtthe sections 

ht ihO ’f^brnhurm mfOr ^ thf onuiumt^ow and 

the various. 'Categories ol ‘noble 

iadivldda)^^ otd, from the moral sMdpolnl, 

parfclonlari^ mtn "tho polid of waw of their progress m the 


of their bodies, and their ‘ non-embryogeny ' arc * cosmological/ 
wliilo then* psychology and fclio right they possoss or do not 
possess to the eveiclseof virtue aie ‘ ?oologicar (idffrwZfluAiA^) 
Tlie beings, likewise, m one and the eaine class, iniiabit inp* tlu* 
fediuo part of the ‘ recoptaclo-woi Id,^ may differ in thetr luefhod 
of geueraUon ; men, seipent-diagoiis, and yaindas (uiytlm' 
buds) aro not always born iioni the womb oi the egg, tlie 
cfiait avay tin Innga (see art. OiiAiiRAVAUTiN, vol lu. p. 8^6 f ) 
lesemble gods fai more than men, etc — none of tUia is euamo- 
logical. 

Nevorthelews, in oidei to uiulerstand tJie cosmo- 
logical Bysteni, we muafc know the main lines of 
the disUibufcion of being, s [saUvahAa), There are 
(1) ‘immatenar beings, who form the ‘immatoiiar 
category [dhdtn)^ the arUpr/a j they are nowlieie ; 
they have no place in the ‘loceptacle- world* (but 
see below, § B) ; (2) beings called ‘ material ’ {Tnpm)^^ 
but of a subtle material ; tliey inhabit the higher 
part of the ‘receptacle-world/ Le. the rupadhdtUi 
or ‘mateiial category or region,* according as wo 
legaid tho beings or their habitation (see § 7) ; and 
(3) material beings, of giossei substance the lower 
they are in the scale, living in a world of gioss 
mateiial, concupihccnt {hlvidvachaut, Jctloifthhuji 
Mmuprahhdmta)^ and subject to sensual and 
especially sexual desire (men alone aie cajiable of 
continence, sanivara, in this respect) j the&e beings 
occupy tho lower part of tho ‘ recejitacle-world,* 
the kCt'ifiadMtUy or * conoupiscenee category or 
region/^ 

On the other hand, beings are divided into five 
categories, two good and three bad, called r/aUt 
‘ destinicH,* ‘ kinds of existence/ themselves further 
subdivided into numerous snh-ga^U: (1) the gods 
(devas) of three classes, according as they con- 
stitute the iirst d/idi^c (four kinds), or inhabit the 
second dhCtixi (sixteen kinds and sixteen ‘ pi aces/ 
dvds(t)^ Ol inhaldt tho thiid dhatUy tho ku/nud hut u 
(six kinds and six ‘ places ’) (see below, § d); (2) 
men, who are allotted foia plnecB, the foiu con- 
dnenth (sec below, § 4)} (3) gliosts {pudutih one 
pliLce [see below, (I) animats, one jilaee 

(fee below, % 5 (ii.)J; ami (d) the damned, eight 
places : eight lieiis [nee below, % 5 (i.)]. According 
to this division, there would be twenty places in 
the Mm^idhUtu. Indeed, it is not at all a satis- 
factory division,® lor there aro numoions categories 
of beings \Yho have no place in it, notably the 


tmirus. 

Many treatlscH, some ol thorn ot ancient date, reg«r<l tho 
murae ou a ajxtli {jati^ placing tliein lietweoxi men and ffhoate 
(SCO JP'i% lB8y, p. 105 fthis 18 the opinion of tho AimUiukus 
and several l/ttarapaifiakmii Burnout 1852. p. 800 

itiBB xxi. 1 \ ; Bhhputtaaamagama, ad mdhieharu&mtCira, ix. 
IZ; JPPSt i88i, p. 168, otaj. Bub the aulhovitles on AbU- 
dhamia^^iKatMvattMttVUlA ] tho BarvaativEdin Smfigttiparvflvct 
pn 100^ p. 102} ; OhandraJdrtfa Panchmmndhmr^* 

kamvxi)^ hnld that tho miraa are not ngalL Boine ol litem 
have the erne oolcmr, pleasiirea, and length ol life as i.hr j?:od8 
or the diosts, and IntermaiTy with tlieiu.8 Jlevertheletw, tlie 
amras Have a well-dednecl place or places (aeo below, § s (Iv,)). 

Aa regards the numermm demi-goda, good and had genu, 
vampires (rdfcgasas), dmgmm (■ndf/as), du ine birds (mrioiaa), 
and cekslini musicians ((jandhari os, cf. lAahdwputjiaUt, ^ PHi), 
some of litem have a doSnite place i» hell (domons ol torture), 
at the loot of Meru, or wear tho doilks whose folJowma m 
oomniensals Ihey ara (sac below, § $ «d /n,); othem Imve the 
fiosition mUmr of magician-ghosts. Popular mythology laid 
shrewd theories oouftarnfng clmm, hut they do not appear to 
have much importance in ‘ cosmology ‘ ((okapr&jitapcq. 

(B) most Hysiomatfo work on 

Buddhist cosmology Is undonbtodly the second 

1 BUpdt la uauidly trauelated *form/ arfow, ‘farmicaa/ and 
^formlessness.' But, «dtho«g1i ‘matter* !a far from 
being to uawhai xmpa la tetho Buddhists, fcho present writer 
prefers lha trauBlawon ‘matter* {boo 0. A. Jj*. Jiliys Dnvlda, 
MudMht PsybhAottp, Xionthn^ liMf ^ 

27 1 1 AidMvpiUpmh § 101, ete.). 


p. xiHij iwi, i>: 


‘region of concupfsceiicc ‘-there la atao ^attaohinehl to aoaauai 
ptejasures* ‘ concuplfiffience/ 


.aPBiram on ‘the dliletenl dasaea of beings and 

lh«5k Mm, tr. Badhau (lihOX oin mw 
4 BUdmiagho^reloha to i, 78 1 ' see Mgkui xxxlli. : 

xll, | MMhpmndkx&HUi p - 0 ana 'frote. 

* Tttuiur, i/do, xxi?. ^ 

8 See i<i 0 , fin, ? of. im, p. sea. 
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fcreatise of the Ahhidhmma {Ahhidliarmakristra) of 
the Barvastivadin school, &TAi\j\QdLPraj}laptAdstvcti 
the first section of which is the Lohtprcijhapti 
(Tanjui, Mdo^ Ixii. ; see Takakusii, JILTS', 1!)05, 
pp 77, 117, 142).^ On this secUou is lused the 
of Vasu])an(lhu^ (ch. in st l~U 
sattvaloL'i^ 45-102 hhdjctnriloLd)^ known pai fcic.uhuly 
tor the eouuncntaiy of Yasomitia, AbhuUutnna- 
koiavyciJchyCi ^ 

A Tibetan work of the end of the 18th gent , 
Dpng’bsam-ljon-bzan ( —Kalpadrumn), ed. by Sarad 
Chandia, Calcutta, 1908, leieia to the same Ahhi- 
dharmakoUty which is quoted by Geoigi, Alphahettmi 
Tihetanum (liomo, 1762), p. 470, and used, along 
with other Saivasiivadiu sources and the Chinese 
literatuie of the two vehicles, by B. Heal, Catena 
of Bnddhifit Scriptures (London, 1871), p. 15 L, the 
most complete work that we have on the subject 
as yet. 

The ancient sources (Pali and Skr, ‘Little 
Vehicle’), which aie the most interesting of all, 
are somewhat scanty and scatteied ; they will be 
mentioned ad locum. 

The Pall commentaries have had little attention 
fiom this point ol view. Piobably most of the 
intemation they contain has pas.^erl into the works 
of Spence Hardy, Manual of ^ Bitdhism (London, 
1800), and Legends and Theories of the Buddhists 
(London, 1866).^ 

2 . Foundation of the universe* the ‘great 
elements.’ — {«) An important coHinogonical feature 
can be traced in the eailiesfc Huddlnfet_texts, and 
is evidently pre-Buddbistic. When Ananda in- 
quires as to the causes of earthquakes, Buddha 
answers as follows : ‘ Tina great eaitii, Ananda, is 
established on water, the water on wind, and the 
wind rests upon space. And at such a time, 
Ananda, as the mighty winds blow, the waters are 
shaken by the mighty winds as they blow, and by 
the moving water the earth is shaken/® Another 
siitra relates the questions of the Brahman 
Kai^yapa { ‘On what rests the earth?’ — ‘On the 
circle of water.’ ‘ And the circle of water ’ ‘ On 

the wind.’ ‘And the wind’’ — ‘On the ethei.’ 
‘And the ether’’ — ‘You go too far, 0 Birihman 
The ether does not rest on anything ; it has no 
support’® (see below, § 9 ), 

1 By the kindness of Br. Cordior, the present wiitcr has been 
enabled to uae e\traots fiom this woik, tor the dmpas in 
particular (see below, § 4) Prof Takaku&u soema to be 
mistaken when he says the section does not exist in Chinese 
(see p 118 of his art ). 

y On this work see the article in vol. i. p 20 , Burnouf, 
Introduction d lliist, du boiiddhfS7no mdieny Paris, ISl-l, pp. 
B63-fl74f?. ; and the artiole of Takakusu Thu present wiitei ig 
indebted to Mr. F. W. Thomas for a copy of ch ni (Tibetan tr ). 

8 This source will be quoted as A /f.F, and the folio in 
the MS of the SSoeidt^ asiatiquo’ will be given, sometimes 
reference will be made to the MS of Burnouf (Burn.) in the 
♦Bibliothtque nationale.' 

4 The European works most frequently referred to in this art, 
are : Warien, Buddhmn in Transtations (Oambri<Igs, Hass , 
1890) i Buinouf, Zolits dc lu bonne loi (Pans, 1862), ana 
introduction d Vhist^ du bouddhisme %nAim (Pans, 1844); 
B^niusatjil^e^anyesposffttemes (Paris, 184^; (^eorgl, AlpmheUmi 
Tiheianm% (Rome, 1762) ; Koppen, Ihhgion dec Buddha 
(Berhnf 1857-69) ; Waddell, yuddhxmi of Tibet (London, 1896) ; 

F. Ehya Bavids, Buddhist Psychology (London, 190G). 
See also literature at art. Aoes of tub Wonw) (Buddhist), 

0 See jOw/M, li. 107 {SBE xi 46), and of, Bivydimlumy p. 204 ; 
also Anguttaray Iv. 312 ; MiUnmy p. 68 {SBB xxxv. lOo) , Beal, 
GaimUy p, 47, The auihpwtms of B^musat, Mdlanyes po5f- 
humes^ p 79 f., sometimes add aoiiole of lire between water 
and \dnd, and a circle of diamond (where the lelios of the 
Buddhas ai e enclosed) between wind and ether. 

fi Quoted in AJCV.y and translated by Burnouf, 7nWoil, p, 
448 (see SBB xxxv., 106) ; of. MadMumahmxttit p. 166^ n. 6 ; 
Sahkara, f)i,d.BrdhlfnamtrdS, n. h* 4 , BSmanuJa, ad in ill, 1.' For 
the Vedic origins of this notion, spoken of by Buniouf, oL 
BThdd(tmr}>gakop m, 0 1 Aitareyabr&km(cxui,xu 6. 1: ‘The sky 
rests on the air, the air on iho earth, the earth on, the waters, 
the waters on the reality (truth, saiyi^i the reality on the 
hmlmaUi the brahman on the tapas (creative fervour)’; 

, Ohhdndogyax i 9 I ! Tfe is the space whence all these creatures 
Proceed and into which they again descend’ (aoe OHramare, 

, TMosqpJm hrahmaniguey Paris, 1906, i, 292; D^usseniQcden, 
Phil ^the Upanishads, Edin. 1906, p. 214«.)^ 


(b) The Buddhists admit foui ‘gieab clemeuis* (innAdWizlfa),! 
called gre.it because tlioy me the substance of all material 
tilings, thevaic earth, valer, tuo, and wind, 01, as Mis Uhya 
Davids expiossesit, uaith element, llmd elemonl ,lium0 clement, 
and au clement; (for their specific (puihticg ictcicnco umy be 
nuido to Dhamniamanamt § 962 [-(J A F. lUns Davids, Dud. 
J\}{eh, p '2111, and to Vif'viidhLmdfyia, m [ti. by W.men, 
up Oil p i;j 7J, v'lieru ilieu funclions m tho human body 
aiQ os])ct‘ialIv licated Cf. also J/rt/y/amrt, ! 185 and m, 210 
[quoted in A A" 1 , Bum l‘2a], and SU'^OHuniuohohaya, p, 244, 
a le cast o£j]/f£;y/unirt, id i2io) The * great elements ’ constitute 
the bhiitarupHy ‘ clenieut nutter,’ whence is deiived ‘ elementary 
matter/ ‘dependent matter’ (bhaiittluih iZfcprtnt, upOddya 
}upmn\ eg. Uic sense-organs, m so far as they me distinct 
fiom ‘ the eye of fiosh,' etc. This kind of matter is subtle and 
refined, in contradistinction to tho elements that are solid and 
Qvoss (sUkpnu j ptanlta, auddiilut hlna) 

The common Indian belief that theie is a fifth great element, 
VIZ ether (or space, CtJcuta),'^ is accepted by the Vtiil»hasikas, 
who quote the sutia mentioned above [a («)j ; and it would not 
be ditficiilt to find documentary or logical aiguiiients 111 then 
favoui. [A^*£Z;^a is leckoned a dJidtu (a teim that often denotes 
‘element’, pi't/mndhUtu, ‘ ear th> -clement,' etc.), and the 
Abhidhaima ranks it in the categoiy of rdpa (mattei) ] But 
for the SautlautJka^ and ]\Udh> aiinkas ukfUa is simply ‘npace* 
(not ‘ether’), ‘void’ (nyoman^^sky), not a thing (aftka)y but 
simply the absence of anything tangible, that winch gives 
place to tilings, whence its name (aiuM^arh daddtity dkdiam),^ 
This 13 only a name, as tho past, nirodnay and the person 
ipudgala) are only names (says a sUtra). Bub the Biiddlnsts do 
not deny a ‘ far e'ctended vacuum,’ eternal, infinite, not made 
{asafnsk] la)y the gieat noiientiby to which, accoidmg to the 
mateiialists (fivjhay 1. 86 , Sarny uita, lu 207), tho senses and 
intelhgenue return at death. 

3 , The small universe • general ndtions, — 

Wo shall see below (4 9) that tho Buddhists imagined groat 
‘ cosmoi,’ or ‘ clnhocosmoi,’ but we shall first consider the 
‘ small univevfle,’ tho cieative unit of these great combinations, 
which extend to the farthest limits of apace 

The stai bing-puint of the ‘siuail cosmology’ is 
the old Indian and Bialiniamc geographical notion : 
in the centre ot the world is a great mountain 
(Merii, Sunieni = Himalaya), wliere the gods 
dwell, and round which the sun moves. To fcUo 
south lies India [J amhudmpti) \ to the other sides, 
the othei continents. The folio wing is the Buddhist 
description, in its mosb aystematio foim (Abhi» 
dhnvmaLo^a and cmnmenfcary). W lieu the time has 
come for a new creation, after chaos, when every- 
thing is burnt up or ‘ volatilized ^ (see art. Ages of 
THE WofeLD-fBuddhist]), the heaven of Biahmli 
appears first of all (and the gods who had been re- 
born in higher heavens come to he le-born here); 
thcii the heavens of the gods Paumkmitamtia- 
vartmSy NirmdnaratiSy Tusitasy and Ydmas (see 
§ 6 ) ; next, much lower, come ( 1 ) the wind-circle 
['odyii'pfiandala)y infinite in suiface, resting on 
space j and 1, GOO, 000 gojanas (or leagues) in thick- 
ness*'^ On this wind - ciicle, the cloud of the 
cieation pours a sea of 1 , 120,000 leagues of golden 
water in a circle of 1,203,460 leagues’ diameter* 
This sea, .set in motion by t)ie wind, gives (2) the 
water-circle {d 2 manclala)y of 800,000 leagues’ thick- 
ness, and , (3) the golden earth (hmchanamayi 
hlmmi)y which rises to the top like cream on millc, 
320,000 leagues in thickness. The cloud then 
pours mi tliiis? golden earth gold, precious stones. 


f 0 A, F. Rliya Davids (op ciU pp. 100, 197, 205) tfanslates 
mahdbliuta ‘ tlm llnnqs-bbat-havo bBGOm^, die gi'ogsen Qewor- 
deiien, ra a lar more scientific term than elements or 

arroiyeia’; but possibly the expi'ession mahdhhuta is pre- 
Buddhisfc, and isl used lui a sense that is not specifically 
Buddhist. What is not matter (nc^ic^'-th ought, eto.--although 
‘ becoming ’ par ezcHlcnoSi is not hhutu. 

i^Theie is a good summary on dldsUy ‘sjmce’or ‘ether/ in 
Vasudev Aimnt Sukhtankai, Vedanta according to BdtnmLvja 
(Vienna, 1908), p S2. Bee also Burnouf, S15; Sloka- 

mrttihay pp 380, 779 (Ohowkhftmbii Skr. Her,), U*. ppi 100, 436 
(BM. Xnaiaay 1907)‘; Barad Ohandra, Tib. Diet (Oaldatta, 
1902), p. 425, BiUdhaimckokayay pp. 249, 323; Madhyama* 
haoXitiy pp, 129, 271/ B80, 413, 605, 628; Aiiguttaray 3. 176; 
Maphimay hi 2ii ; Kathamlthuy vi 6. 7 j and 0. A, F. Bhys 
Davids, Ap/ eit p* 193 (cf. VisuddHmagga, JPTB, 1891, p, 124, 
millPTS, 1884, pp. 27, 29). - ... 

, 4 is great, sfnoe it gives place to the produotion ' 

(bhavai) of ,all riipa, hht it is not a Muia^ XOhandraldrfcl, 

Pahchas&andhaprakcif'xcmaf p », Wa). 

4 Oerfcalu sources give the nanits of the whirlwinds of this 
wind-ohole; see Beal, GatonOy p. 101; of. below, p. 137. 
Acqoiding to Ahhid’hcim'Pihkoiai ixl. 87, the yQiana-% hrota 
thoien^n tho voioe, can coi’iy) »4000 ‘kres * (&<!iv4a> ?) *=16,000 
hapdSf ^asithy i.e. ‘ oublts’) ^lO^OOOx 24 fipgors iMguh). , 


m 


COSMOaOKTY AND 


eaith, water, iioii, etc,, winch form in tlie 
ceiitio of the Hy-sfeni, Mount Moiu; (//} 
inoimhiins, oi conconiiic elinin,". ffi iiiounlam.^i, 
Hoven of n)iich(of fn'oquiio noju Muiu nri<i 

near oech nlJnn, %\hiIo the ci^^hth (of iioji) in 
almost ut the v<ny of the ^ysloui ; (f?) oceans 
Howinjif hetwocu ilus <toiuM‘utue nioiinf ; 

and (<^) islamlH, nolably four ^roat islands or* 
continents situated in the iarjjest. of Uio oceans — 
the ‘exterior’ ocean, between ttie 7th and StU 
inountaiuH.' 

The outside mountain is called Ohakravala, and 
this name is also applied to the entire 'suuUl 
universe/ lokadhCUu^ or ('MturclvipaJcalokadhutu^ 

* four ’Continents ’Universe . ^ 

Chakiaoitfc the f^alxmlu ot Sp. IJardy)^ f circle * 

Mjracclcfc,* 'horizon* C«ce 13. Sewait, iiSffnT sio* la Uamde (lit 
Jiudilha'^, Paris, I8S2, y. In tho imrUiern sources there 

aie ft c/t«^/(fi*£Z^a’innnntaln and a gicat’CftaA"^ajd^a-i<iountam» 
oalled ‘ !)lock ruountains ’ oi ' tmie-inoun tains ' (/cuiaparvaUi: f*ee 
Mahr-ivariu ad 2, 2, Zh $ I2i • 

LalttdvktaM 1UU21, p, IIJ-J ui ; 

Si^fmxnuofichai/u, p. 2l(U peilmps the crif>at chalKfva^a* 
envfilop‘1 a prroup of Muall uni verses (si’e i>elon% § a\ Bvtwren 
three mmeKPs, winch foim threo tanKcnb (-iroles, there m a 
djftUc rGiyion, Mntrauitindano darkness },npr(al 

heU-a tio-^nufi ahy'is, \vhleh recalls thn lAmaa, 

‘ unauppoiletl darknes-^/ of liigrem. I, lb2. o, vii. loi, a («cc 
JDioha^, com. on il IS , So. Hardy, toends, p. ^^0 . Burnouf, 
LotuSi p. 8112 ; and Beak vatenai p. Oi). 

The iron-motiniain-mnge, Chakravaia, liko fc|u» 
continents, rests on tho goldon earth, jt is 1112'^ 
leagues high and B12| broad, and Si2J leagues 
above tho level of the exterior ooean which it sur- 
rounds, Tliis ocean is 322,000 leagues m extent,® 
ami is bouTuled on the inner side hy tho iV7n«0h- 
(Umm rnngf5 [* felly ‘bearing 62o leagues in height 
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iao,(KiO 
the 


of 5000 

10, 

2U 

an - , . . 

40,000 j an ocean, 80,000 ; Mount Mm, 
leagues high, B0,0t)0 kagues above the 
ocean, 80,000 leagues broad, and 320,000 IdKmm 
in perhneUnv Tho distance, theroforo^ from the 
axis of Metxi to the Ohalcmv^Ia-inountam is 
000,487*5 loALUtcsj the diameter of tho whole is 
1,200*875 {AmhUuirmalco^^a]* 

VkH reeftrds the order of tlm mountains, W{? ijavQ foUowcel 
vl.iT.K, JDit^u^vaddna (p< 2l7), Beal, Eltcl of SwaJ 

Middhimt Loudon, 1888) ; there are ounoutt vavjationsln 
^mUpaUh § llH ? Mttrvmmfiiimhat m ; Mahaumtu, li SCO* 
p. 240 1 (Jaiaik vi* 

120). OL ft cuUmis d^jtooaBlon In Uurtiouf, p, Wj„ 

oommentatoraon some of these dlverg:encie« j cL ftfaoSp/Hardv 
IJ<{ue}Ufs^ pi 8% Xho names of the mountain^ nro samstimS 
dotmUuL e.g. iSadharai TsadMnX'^ /S 

d^ya, iLhe dimensions of tho mountalnss and 0<j6stns also diaer 
*Xi\& pah doenmontB have, m the starthig'poirat of thoir calmili^ 
fcions, a, Meru of lOS.ODO lensaea high, hasfQ 54 j^g,, 
80,000 ahovofi0a4evel(ftnciont source, W, iqq) . Vom 

this, if we adopt aBoheme that appears aS olasJeioal in ^ gouroes. 
m get 42, OM for the first oesmi, md th^ «amo for the Oral; 
qi^ular chain of mountains, t\im 21.0U0.- . ,• » Ws would S 

atfroater total diameter than fchfttwmoUweJ^tatkJorcUnff to the 
4 htdhamAkom. How, the PAll hag rorfhP Jk! 

meter of Ohakmvaia 1;X19.44D (Sp. Hardy, p, Sfif, 4ema 

her aUHlmtedi^ the water-o^oM. wjiich, aooardlmr 
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is lound, %,e. it has three sides of 2500 leagues 
(periiii. 7500) ; ^ length of Jmnian life, 500 yeais ; 
height, 16 cubits. (4) In the north, the Uttaici- 
Imru, * Noifcliern Kui z^-land ’ ^ {Anttarakaiirava)^ 
is an oblong, 4 x 2000 leagues. Theie aie neithei 
villages nor towns ; length of life, 2000 yeazs i 
height, 32 cubits 

The above dunensions aie those of the Lokaprajflaptv and the 
AbhidhmmaloSa (li 68 f ). The Lalitavistara has them ar- 
ranged m this order— 9000, 7000, 8000, and 10,000 leagues ; Sp. 
Haidy has 7000, 10,000 (m length and breadth), 7000, and 8000 

In the diagiaras which the Buddhist cult (Great Vehicle and 
Tantrism) uses for the * offering of the univeise,’ 3 the continents 
me repiesented • (1) half-raoon (ardhachand') a) and white, (21 
tiiangular (trpa^ja) and golden, (3) circular and led, and (1) 
square and dark blue 

According to the ‘northein’ sources, theie aie alongside of 
each continent two small continents (xipadvipas), of the same 
shape but half the size, In the following Older, starting from 
NEE: Doha and Vidoha, Ohamara (Ohowiia [?]) and Apara- 
cliamara (Western Ohowrio), Batas-island and Uttaramantrin- 
island. Kurus-island and Kauravas-island Their inhabitants 
are monstrous creatures with thiee eyes, legs, and ears (Kalpa' 
dvuma). According loJdtaha^ i 63 (Warren, p 6i), there Is an 
archipelago of 600 islands round each continent. 

The Mahdvyutpdtti names the last four ‘little continents’ 
according to the names of their Inlmbitantsfof. uttaril^ kuravdj}, 
[MahcthhCtratay vi. WQ]y-mta. an inhabitant of Sa^a, an ancient 
geographical name, although the readings Sd^d and Sd^hd have 
a feminine appearance ; Tibetan gyo-idan, ’ deceitful ’(—^afAtf) ; 
Vttaramantnn « lam-mohog'hg'i o, * best-way-going,’ For Kw ks 
and kauravas (sgra-rm-aflan and spi a'-ini-silan'gldj according to 
Desgodins), see Waddell, p 399. 

5. Unhappy existences (^aya).— (i.) The 
damned/ — {a] Hot helk . — Twenty thousand 
leagues under Jambitdvlpa (the soufchom part, 
or part undei Bodh Gaya) is the Amchi hell 
(* no release* [?]), foiming a cube of 20,000 leagues. 
Above it are seven other hot hells, called (in 
descending order): (1) ‘reviving,’ be- 

cause winds re-animate the dying damned ; (2) 
Kdlasutm^ ‘ black stiing,* which cuts the daumed 
into l>xeoes (cf, JFTS^ 1884, p. 76} ; (3) BahghCvia, 

* dashing together/ between mountains, etc. ; 
(4) U(mvma>j ‘weeping* ; (5) MaJidraurapcOi ‘great 
weeping* ; (6) Tapuna) ‘heating* ; and (7) Frata^ 
panaj ‘ gieatly heating* (A./C. V, ad iii. 68) 

Some authorities (of. A,K,V^ and Beal, Catend^ p 57) think 
that the hells aie pyramidal in shape, each of them being 
smaller towards the upper part, ‘like aheap of grain ' Wc are 
told also that each hell is 4000 leagues deep Accoiding to the 
Kalpddmma, there Is, first of all, a layer of 600 leagues of white 
clay, then 600 leagues of black clay, then the Safljim and the 
other six hells occupying 10,000 leagues, the last of them, 
Praidpanat reaching 19,000 leagues underneath the surface of 
the JamhudmpOi \ then the Avlohi is 20,000 leagues.^ 

No name seems to exist in the earliest Pali texts for the burn- 
ing ‘great hell ’ of Majihimd. i. 337, ni. 167, 183 (of. Aidguttara, 
1. 138), which is also the hell in which schismatics suffer for an 

* age of the world ’ (Jcalpa) (see OhuUamgga^ vil 5, 4 , Angut* 
taray v 7d, etc.). This hell is clearly tho Avichi of the later 
literature “ See, e.p,, the description in MajjMma of the tm- 


1 7r«8 in the AbhidhamKikoSa. Sp. Hardy has 3*14286 
(Manual, p, 10). 

3 Different from the Kurus (Oeutral India) and the Southern 

Kurus. It is Ptolemy’s Ottorokom (sec art. Bi^tsst, Anopi ov 
irms [Buddhistl, vol. ii p. 687, and {Hindu) ^’6. p, 698 f., and also 
AfiguUara, iv. 390, on the moral and spiritual characters of tho 
XrttaraJ^TUkas), The Tibetan translation of this word, like 
several others, is onoumtopoetic, ‘disagreeable 

sound* ku-^ru, ku, a peioratlve, m, ‘to make any 

noise '), ^ for durmg the seven days before death, one iioam the 
disagreeable sound of the death. ’ . 

8 *Adikarmapradfpa,’in Poussin, SouddhiArrm , mudes H 
Matiriaux^ Brussels and London, 1808, p. 224 5 Waddell, Lataa- 
p 398 (with plate) ; Georgi, Alph. TibetauAjm, p. 472, 

4 Bee art, HKoh (Buddhist). The chief sources for the Bud- 
dhist hells are A,K,V fol. 260 j ’Ka^ad/i'U'mdf p. 6 j Mdhdmstu, 
i. 4; Nngariuha’s ‘EpisWe,* in ArTS, 1886, Ohandragomm’s 
‘ Epistle, ^InJ^o^ifsifci, ly. 29ff, ; JPWS, 1884, p. 164 1 Beal, m&na, 
p. 67 1 Waddell, l/amaim, v. 92 ,* and on the pains, A^gttUafdi 
1 138 (Warren, p. 257) 5 J>ivydmdd^a, p. 876 ; Mgjjhima, no, 
120 ; Kathdvaitm^ xx, 3. A comparison with the Brahraamcal 
and Hindu souioes la instructive and necessary (see esjiecially 
Peer, * D’Knfe?* indien'J m PA, 1892, li, Ihartly translated in the 
dBTN of India, 1894, pb.iv,app.ilO), ' * ‘ - 

6 Of, Sp. Haidy, mmual, p, 27,, Waddell makes the hells 
begin 11.900 leagues below the suAacei - ■ 

^AvUM, ‘ no refuge,' * ao release/ The, Chinese sources men- 
tion Various regions in the AvtcM 5 oi the ^addhaTmmrnvtyu^ 
pmhdnd (Nanjio, Catalogue, 1888, up., 679, 804) quoted in 
Sik^mcmuokchaya, p. 69 1, the ‘ terrible birds ‘ (8006 ' 

‘the internal precipice/ ‘ the hole with wheels,* etc. , 


hdntmya, which has three names (1) ohliuithaHsdyatanila (of. 
Saihguita, iv 126), * six oigans (suffeimg) ’ ; (2) huihku&amdhatat 
‘leumon of jaNclins,’ because every thoupand j^eara (01 every 
hundred years) two javelins pierce the heai t of the damned, and 
meet inside it ; and (A) paGhcJiattavedanlya, * to be known only 
by personal oxp orience. ’ After innumei able ceniui les the guilty 
one passes into tho utsada, a Kone which suiiounds the gi eat 
hell, and wheie theio is access through four gates to the four 
caidiiial points, and theie suffers the pain called mlifh&nima. 

On each of the four sides of each hell fcliere 
are four utsadas {ussada j osupat in Sp. Hardy, 
Alanual, p. 27), excrescences (cf. parnkakmnhhctt 
‘hell-jar/ ‘hell-piommence’), ante* chambers, or 
rather ‘post-chambers/ of hell, in which the 
danined m succession are tortured on leaving hell 
(in which they are sometimes finally rejected). 
They are; (1) kithula [kullcUla), ‘fiery pit,’ 
‘chaff-fire*; (2) kunapa, ‘ corpse -quagmire* (cf. 
gftthaniraya) (3) ksxiramarga, ‘lazor-road/ etc. 
{^tQ.~asipattravana, ‘ swoi d-leaved foiest/ and 
kdlmallvana, ‘ seemul-forost * with ciuel birds) ; 

(4) the nadli ‘river/ by its name Yaitarani, the 
Indian Styx, which is conjectured to be as early as 
the Bralimanas (cf. Khdrodalca nadl \Ma}jhvnia\ 
A K, V, hi. 59).i 

Hell contains sixteen utsadas (brgyad-po lunda Ikag bou^dt ug, 
‘to each of the eight, sixteen utsadas* [A.K V.J) A primliivo 
idea, which is more satisfactory, is to legard the foui utsadas 
as so many zones surrounding the igneous cage in tho centre. 

The damned of the Sailjim live there for 600 yeais of 42 
months of 30 days, but each day is equal to the length of the life 
of gods in the heaven of the Four Kings (see below, 1 6), and so 
on, lire in the Tdpana being calculated as a function of the life 
of thepftram? mitacatavartin gods (see ib.). In the Pratilpana 
life lasts for half of fijxa/ntaralalpa (see art Ages of tub World 
[Buddhist], vol. 1. p, 188), in the Avioki one antam7i.alpa 
(A K. F.). Tho inlej^ietatlon of the KoH is, therefore, similar 
to Buddhaghosa’s (icatJidvatthu, xm, 1), which fixes the exist- 
ence of the damned, called kalpastka, ‘ lasting a kalpa,* at ^ of 
a (great) fcaZpa, while the Rajaginkas understand a great kalpa 
here (see the texts concoriring schismatics quoted above) 3 

(&) Col(d hells. — According to ^ ilio^ northern 
sources, eight cold hells are distinguished ; (1) 
Arhuda) (2) Nirarhiidat (3) Attda, (4) Ilahavct, 

(5) Euhuvay (6) XJtpala, (7) Fadmay (8) Mahd- 
padma* (1), (2), (6), (7), and (8) are named from 
the shape 01 their inhabitants ; in (1) and (2) tho 
damned are like arhudaSy ‘around mass * (* bubble/ 
‘tumour,* ‘first-month fetus*); in (6), (7), and (8) 
they resemble lotuses. The names of (3), (4), and 
(5) aie onomatopoetio : the teeth of the damned, 
knocking against each other with the cold, produce 
the sound atata^ etc, {A.K. 

These hells, which are 2000 leagues deep, are 
arranged in stages, like the hot hells, and near 
them {Kalpadr'umia) ; or — a view which seems 
preferable — ^they are placed in the ‘ intra-mundane 
daxImesS* (lokantarika niraya), among the Chak- 
ravalas (Beal, Gatenciy p. 64, according to 
pxa^d&tra ; Dialoguesy ii. 9). Sp, Hardy {Manualy 
p. 59) places the ghosts {yretas) in this darkness, 

The ancient Pali texts, Samyuita, i. 152, Ahgut- 
iaray v. 172, and Suitanipdta, p. 123 {SBE x. 119), 
give the same nomenclature with a few variants 
and additions (ICem, Manual of Ind. Buddhisniy 
Strassburg, 1896, p. 58) ; but the names, originally 
at least, did not refer to distinct hells. They de*' 
noted the periods^ increasing by the multiple 20, 
during which the damned person lives in hell : ‘ Xi 
there were A load of sesamum seed containing ^ixty 
bushels (20 hhWnB\ and a man after the lapse of 

1 On the wtstfdziS, see Morns, in JPTS, 1887, p. 144 : Mak&dyuU 

patUj § 215 ; Burnouf, XioiUA, p 568 j E. Sennit. Maadvastu, t 6, 
B72 note, lii 369, wifcn which cf, ill, I 86 (Neumann, 

hi. S54, translates kulhujaniraya wrongly as ‘Cogs* hell’X 
dPTS, X884, p. 156, 1887, p. 47 ; Obandra, Tib, Pwl, 

983 ; Waddell, p, k i Sutzanipdta, v, 670. 

2 Buddhaghoga ^ves a different interpretation (ad 

6 l. , ^ 

s Arhuda w Tib, ehudfuty * water-bubble ; nvrarbumf^ 
hUr-tdnhhOroan, ‘,dusVbubbi6a‘(but olaewhore rdob&ff-ca-alH); 
then so them'^pa, ‘ohatifeerin^ of ieatb/ d^na 'a'-ohu , . , tmba, 

* where one says “Akin “ * ; gm-pa, ‘where one 

is spbt. [by tbn cold! like Ah uhalory the damned arc split 
mto 8 , 80, or 60 pieces, tCboordln^ to tho number of petals of the 
lotus after wM tho hell » caaed .(Georgl, Alph.' Met, p. 266 j 
Ot?. t 684 abdATaddell, p* 95). ^ 

4 r>', ' , , ‘ r . 
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eveiy IuiihIicmI ^veio io ialco from it unu 

foeijamuui sw'd, that Jtiad would m)ouui ihsiTidhi 
away lliaa oiia j;Vbhudci liell ; and fuon as aie 
twenty Aldmda holJN, so i.i oao >iaa)d>u<ia lioll/ 
Tiio A(fh)<fhf(f )jfirAu<a (nn Si) Jias ilio siuno method 
of eountiH;; ioi tho <// pic Ar^tuddi etc,, aic 
%Yhat are (ad led ‘ 1 1 ig 1 1 nu i u cm 1 ^ { d/o ha v?/ u tpntl t , 
§ 240 [Ud~li)2J, § 250 [0-14J; kpo Afijs of TJiiv 
Would [Ifuddhij-t], \ul. i, p. iSS^O* 


(c) Tiu'ie aic Hoiuo iiclH uhout v.hu‘li wa Lnmv nollmj'jr ImC 
the iiaines, f f/ \\u' i^eiihiaiaKa (Vtmnnafutthv,}'i fjO), iukI the 
tradilioiH i:/f the Or^<a Vehu'lo are ih*n in luulUpIo 
Wo rnaj mention tho htlK that the TihKiUis call Ojtheijjcrid’ 
(;1t tdis ha), WMK’h arc the Mioiitu'i hells' ot Beal (OftU‘«a, p 
0/), OKi or pmfwlainnfikintO) ^^ahulddUt i 

•ifiS, and Ihu'itonf, 7/1 Dei Thej aii, iLSjned for 
small aiiis oi lot apceial calc^oims of sinrans ( ee ml Ilnmn 
SVi'iVA, vol. ii, p, 741'')* ^t’he.v aio hMind on tin l^ouleia of the 
holh, iu Iheoctau, in Uk^ world of men, aiul in the deceits of 
Jattibudi'ipa, Tltcie aie BhhlJU of Lin m. 

(ii.) Animals. — T he aniinak form the Aiihn Im- 
mediately above the darmifsh d'liey aie diuded 
into imuly ('ah’^oiie-^ (p.^s lUa/^Aua /, no 12h), jukI 
tlndi speiiaJ ainale is the 'exUuhu opciui ' j hui, 
everybody kriotth, they are met u dh in the wnild 
of imuK aud (in spde of wlnit ceil'iin heudii- 
miy) not in the woiid of the godn {Kathlcaiihn, 
KX. 4), 

(Hi.) Thktas, ‘Till-: DKAU’ or ‘ faiosm'—^The 
popnlm* lioliets eoueeiJiin.^^ the dead have not ytd 
ucun nystemulized, os ]m* hupu fiom tlin 
mttha and the literatuie of every epoch (see artt. 
J)BATIi,etC.l.BlKldhiht3,*STATK OK THK ULADfUmh 
dhistl, etc.). Kpeaking geneuiUy, o may say that 
the f « dwell aim Oh to very wheio thioupihout the 

wmld of Inife espeeially iu the kbo^dom of 
yamdt uhiehiH divideti into 30 provmcoH, Mtmited 
500 lenpues below Jffrnhudmpfu Tlnwe they live 
00b yeaih, a dtty beiuf( eiiual to a Immait meaUid 
^ (iv,) Ahmnvs, ' '‘h-^Tbeir abode in e-^pf*- 

dally m tho raverns of Mtainl Meiu, below tho 
le^ei of the ^ea, nheie tin re aie Jour tovvim of 
11,000 JfvD*at‘s, at deidlis of 40,000, 00,0o0, 

iiml 80,000 ieii^ue^ xmmdy, ^^IiinSn^/ 
tassel,' ‘Ueep,’ and MJokleu town/ with ItfUm 
(the fepint of the edipso}, Kapthsuiulhlidlmra, 
nifdadhara, and YemaolHUa an kinga.^ But they 
efton leave their ftbyeses to ooncjuer Merti, and 
light with Ihft ‘ Thirty-tUrcG gods * and thdr van- 
guard (dragons and j lioneo the nuMtahe 

made by Buiue authors iu saying that they tlwoli 
Oil the loarth sitag^e <rf Moru. 

There is an iuhnite number* of 
being to he worshipped/ Mi poworfuf Miiut^ 
[Koni, Mu/aodf p. fid]), terroBUial {hhauMeti Hung 
on the HUifaeo of tho earth and under tho earth), 
atmoHjdienc, oteA Thioe eafeegoxios oyoupy a special 
place in our hourcon {Ahhidhurmukuia, iii 56} m 
inbabihmts of Mount Merit, 


Oh Morn there are four iomccjs 
^aMm} of 16,000, SOOO, 4O0O; and 2000 leagues, 
separated from each other by 10,000 leagues. The 
fourth IB refierveci fot the Yoiir Kings, who nre 
clasBcd as gods {daim) (see below, § 6) ; the otte 


1 A study of the* pMtd ‘ with maglcftl powoi/ and of the kin^ 
of llio pr^tm^pvidr^^a)i os woll m th<it of the *guiirdl&n$ of the 
nelt« ^ (who may hear tho imnio of god lKa,imi}bdihxt>f xx. 8jV 
^ ebo., hiaonga to tho dookiho of existing beings ratJier than to 
oosmoloaj. . , - , ' 

^Outho osttvos, 8fi« fthovo, p. 1110; and art l>Am'A. 


,'HiT; 5)h;yrti-rtdf7na, pp 12(1 S'; lihtb'ti 

‘»c^sln^ j, so, ai SM, i!K 18S, ITlio ^Jaheivah^u speaks of five 
armies of but juoufionfi only three kings -venuwsldtrui, 

Bahu, and Huchibntlft. The KiUhanaWiU (viil, 1) asfiocjat-r'S tho 
compauions of Yopfieldttl wUh the and tho k^aktxftjakcca 
witli thoi 0« tho war of the a«wms \viUi the sumsy aca 

Ahijutlara, Iv, ^33 j I90S, p. J4S, ole, 

* Wo may mention Uio iwenij rlg-ht g'eucmis oi the yak^ci^ 
roferred to tu Mdoimtara^ m 


gni lands/ and (3) the i/f^hhd^s' bxdannitlus {mdU' 
matffta [/df//tff^ ii. 200]), ‘always tliunk/^ 

6. Heavens of the concupiscence-world {Ixl/aa- 
dhtltn) — (^/) tin tJie fourth tciracc of Mem is tlu* 
retimm ot the hour (heat KiiigH {chCdiLun'ihd-^ 
rd jffhlpdafa^ ((dHfuuafhaidjikas)^ 80,0u0 in all (‘0," 
and (higlior u]>, il vo an* iu bolicie Jjif/ha, i. 210) 
the Tom (hen! King-^, lulors of the cauluml poiiitN. 
These aie the lu.'jt heiug‘-i who legulaily icocnrj 
Huj name <d ‘j^o<ls/ and me clusbcd us such. 
length of their Hit 500 yeais, a day being equal 
to bo inuuan yiaub, and then bright i /woaV« 
( ‘ league *), I’eiliapH the nummou-- h.ei> 
Veants and oouitioiN of the (heat King^, the r/na- 
dhiirmtij * cclesliai inuMCiaiis/ cle., altliougb they 
arc not cAuvav, might to be logmded bebniging 
to this eutefpn;^ 

IIalf-wa;V up Mciu mo the eiiaiiots oJ tho Min (51 
louguoa), bl tho moon (a louguo fuithci cloun), and 
of tho starr». Those deities do not fouu a speeiul 
cla-ss^ 

(/j) On Uie Buimnit of Mom aio tho godn ‘who 
liave (ho Thiitydbnsj nt then head* 

Adjf ; /(/r/f/iXidn), lo tlie iiundan of 10 U/HjO('/), and, 
j|.bo\e tiimu (aeeoiding lt» ib (heii king 

Hakia, di'.mmtm indn^ ‘ the ^ India of the gods/ 
Their town, ‘Jjovely view,’ is 25U0 niile.s aquare, 
and lontamn the ftilaco of Vlctoiy (vaijaytintu 
{Majihima^ L 253]), etc. 0’he,v live for HlUU years, 
one <la,v being equal to 100 human years {Dlyhit^ 
li. {V£1)A and their lieight is J knda. 

Thou tliovo axe palaces uldch might be calletl 
aerial ( ei //I dm/} 

{v.) idO/lOO hntguoH above Janihiulnpa^ini',. 80,000 
above the Thiitydhret*, and 8O,0Uti leagues biuati, 
tho palaco of th(‘ ijamas gods, whose king Huyama, 
aocoidlng to Ldifhtj dwtdls higher up, iicnglhot 
life, 200U years, one il«y .s=200 humun yeam j height, 
f kroiifi, 

{d) The abode of tin* tif,diiu\^ satislkar or 

* blissful * } tho le-ideueo of a futam Buddha befoui 
Ms biSt existence j IvingiHamtujjita; length uf life, 
4060 yeaxH*, height, I kivi^cu 

(a) The abode of the ni?7ndti^raAu', * who have 
ihoir pkasura in ereatiOB/ ‘haiw creutoris* j king, 
Bunirinita, * \veibbmlt/ Accoruiug to the A. K. K, 
the moanhig of Uuk ruuno In * enjoying fielf-ereateil 
pleasures,/ in coninint with tho lufonor gods, who 
enjoy objneis whicli are presented to them on 
uccohnt of their ilosortB (of. JUmiMcdi p. 04), 
Length of life, 8000 years; height, 1^ kr<jAa» 

if) J,2H0,0U0 leagues above Jambudvipft, 040,000 
leaguoB bimd, tlie abode of the 60,000 puramr^ 
viUavifsnmcHlm (pmr<nirmita, and sojuetimes 
wrongly fj?] having Vawartin, ‘the suvor- 

eign/ as king (lHf/A«, i. 210). Tho name of these 
gods meauB ‘lulcts over the things created )iy 

X 8<JO Mahav>iixitpa(tif § 168, Htmionf, i/gmcIwDoii, p. 

SflDfquoUftg Ueoi’gh t*. 4bU); MahavtlstUt U 20; iHuyilnuhtiia, 
p. Sia<ivhk*h 9n7(f(m^ niragoiw,* on thu water 

[laliT^cniirfrtVal at tho foot vi Mvvu); Morris, Ibm, pp. 

21-25 ThoBO j/enUf tlU xnfnore!}^ aro faomutuncs (sullotl {hM'/i-j, 
DjjjrtjeJftlly tJifj (JDiflpnmdnm nnil ,,Vabn>\>/n/j'nfh)} 

Ko also tiio bhaim^s deim in LaUduMarat ct«. Duvu-putm, 

* god-son/ * divine/ is aoioettmes an epllhot of prreater gods. 

^ Actswding to p. 40, 10 

Sto A.UA\ iU. t(l; Beal, fete/m, p. 7i; 8potive Hardy, 
Muaxod, p. 26- 

« Ikre, olsewhoroi yearn c«>n»lsiing of 12 rnonijm of 00 days 
arc moatit- In iJinpiS^mddnit, p. 225, the day of Kaknt autt of 
the Thlrly-tlim is eijuftl to only one Ininiah year ; lienue a total 
ol .JOOjOOO human years. 

a The Tihcfeaii tvauftiation means ^noieroeasurahJo (nVirn^aflS) 
imiu'^iona/ Tiwse paiaecs may he itt)irUual,ie. tlmy are oom- 
po»od of suhtie nintlerj ‘spJendhf, palAoes, 

movable from plat^o to place by an effort; of jdlB {Cmildenrr 
JhHi p. 51i ) ; see Vimdmmttimf and Hohtwngk-Koth> ,#.»» 
‘ Viuiuna,* 

0 Tho moaning of y^mets is not clear, Is htHh 

hmPba, ‘froe from booauso they have not to mgo war 
wnih tJio ammsi m the ?hirt;yv.thrc^ Mvotodo- The yAxWf 
as wo have seen (1 3k are tho The 

longs are uamedm XafflcwK^i p* 44* 
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otheis/ *disposeis of others’ creations’ (C. A. F. 
Rhys Davids’ tr.), i.e, they themselves create, or 
they cause othcis to create, the objects of enjoy- 
ment which they desue Length of life, 160,000 
years, one day = 16,000 human years ; height, 
kro^a. 


Some Bouices legard Mara, the Satan of early Buddhism, as 
the Supienio god of the world of concupiscence, and assign a 
special place to him, Maiabhavana, with 08,000 good assistants 
Length of life, 32,000 years (see LaUtamtai index, and Beal, 
Catena^ p, 83, who adds, from the Ohinese Dh ghngama, the 
weight of the clothing of each class, it varies fiom 1 oz. to 

The gods of ‘concupiscence* (kiimahhogm) onjov sensuous 
pleasures : but there is a piogi essivo relinement in their food (see 
0 A. l'\ lihys Davids, Bnddh Psych, p. 197) In the high ei spheres 
the sexual act is accomplished by binding {dUiigana, among the 
ytwaas), by joining hands {pdnydpti^ among the tiisiias), by 
smiling {hanta, among the nirwana) atis)y oi by a simple loolr 
among the pa) ann mitavaMvartins) (see A,K, V, lii 62, 
and Geoigi, p 483) On the birth of the gods, who do not come 
out of the womb, although they are not ‘ apparition al beings ' 
(see § 7 ), see Beal, Catena, pp. 74, 78, and cf . Waddell, Lamaisin, 

p. 80 

The Four Kings and tho Thirty -three are well-known in the 
Brahmamcal sources, and aie much older than Buddhism 
Theie are several Biahmamcal references to the ySmas 
(puydinci/S), tiMtas^ nirmdi^aratas (MahdOkdratai xiii. 18, 74; 
see Burnouf, Introd, p. 604 f }, but they ore piobably bon owed 
from Buddhism hrahmakdyds). 

The sextuple division of the gods of concupiscence appears in 
the earliest Buddhist books, e g Ud)jkimcbi li. 194, in, 100, 
jDvjha^ 1 . 216 , and the length of the lives is fixed just as in tho 
scholastic era (Fii/kaftya, p. 422) But lists of gods, like Dlgha^ 
ii 260 (six series of ten divine groups, hdyas\ seem to be older 
than this sextuple division (see refeience to ydmas, etc , on p. 


7. Heavens of the material world {rupadhatic) 
or Brahma-world.— Pi obahly the most ancient 
documents on divine beings supeiior to the devas 
properly so-called, to the gods oi desire, are Dlghcv^ 
i. 17, 34, 195.^ The following is a summary. Ac- 
cording to the 'names, expressions, turns of speech, 
designations in common use in the woxdd ’ (tlie in- 
ditfeience of Buddhists to what is not the way of 
salvation is clearly shown in these precautions of 
the ancient editor, who seems to have been conscious 
that the Buddha regards such things as accessory 
and un-suie), there are three classes oF gods (or kinds 
of existence, attahhava)^ which must not bo called 
by each othei’s names, viz. (1) 'divine, having foim 
(or material, rUpl), belonging to the sensuous (or 
sexual) plan (lcmidvachaTa\ feeding on solid food,’ 
in a word, 'solid’ (oldriha)^ 'formed of the four 
gieat elements’ j (2) ' divine, having form, made of 
mind, with all major and minor links complete, 
not deficient in any organs,’ in a word, 'made of 
mind’ [manomaya);^ (3) immaterial (formless), 
made up of consciousness (or thought, safind) only. 

To the fiist class belong the six categories of 
gods ' who enjoy pleasures ’ [kdmabJvaJ), the Four 
Kings, , , . pcmmirviitavaiavartins, 

Wq must now consider the second class, Tupdm- 
charcCf or gods of the realm of matter, of whom 
Brahma is tlie ancient type and the representative 
par exceUence to such a degree that the ' world of 
matter ’ is called the ‘ world of BxahmS,/ The ^oda 
here are born without parents, by apparitional biitli 
(aupapdtikd) ; they are not immaterial, but their 
mattet is subtle {suk^iai praiiUa), for they feed on 
joy and are luminous — the same as 

tho nrst men (see ,art, Agfs of thb ‘Wobld [Bud- 
dhist], voL i* p. 190’’'), We may compare the 
fihlmia of MahahhWi'aia^ iii, 16461: 'They have 
divine bodies, and not material forms’ {'mgraha^ 
The idea of the progi^essive refinement' 
of the body of the gods is old [BatapathabrdUmanaf 
X, i, 6. 4 1 TaiUiriya Upa^iisadi li. 1-6 [Rhys 
Davids, Dialogues^ i, 48]) i apcl with the Br3.hmana 
the worlds of Prajapati (cf. MagyMpia, L 2) and 
1 See lihya Davids, Pialcgm&i 1 . 46, S50, 260 (line 2 to be read ; 
*Tbe second has |orm.’ , . } of. Su'^mXgOitavildain’Ci ad loo* 

» On mmoinaya, see art. BoDmsATJVA, voL fi. p. note J ; 

alsoAB:*r,26S. ' ' ‘ > 

s See FausboU, Indian Mythology, p. 144 - ^ ‘ 


Brahma were placed above the heavens of the 
karma-goih (gods owing to their merit) and the 
biibh-gods {Taitt, Up^ in 8 ; Windisoh, Buddha^ a 
GeMtrty Leipzig, 1908, p. 16). Being by his nature 
invisible to the infoiioi gods, Brahma cieatos a 
'solid’ body for himself when it pleases him to 
show himself to the Thuty-three [Blgha^ li. 210). 
In this respect theie is some lesemblanco between 
the Kenopamsad and Blgha, i. 220. The connexion 
is still moie marked Majjhimay 1. 330, where 
Brahraa(thegod Brahma then callodBaM, 'Heron’) 
tries in vam to disappear from the eyes of Buddha ; 
he was moie successful with Vanina, theVedic god. 

The text which we have quoted , ‘divine . . , with all major 
and minor llmba complete ^(cf. Maphimai u. 17, 1 26), is deal 
enough : the r Spa-gods pobsess all the oigans of the body This 
0 ]nmon, however, came to be x egaided as almost * heietical ‘ by 
Pall orthodoxy as well aa by Northern oithodoxy (see Vibkanga, 
p 418 : Katkdvatthxi^ viii, 7, with the oommentary, and A.K V, 
(Burn. 44J) Smell (aandha) and taste {rasa) are solid food 
{hav<idU,dvahdicL), and consequently cannot be perceived by the 
godfl ot 7 iipadhditi I therefoie noses and longues are useless to 
them If tliese gods possess these organs, it is replied that it 
is merely for reasons of beauty. The sexual organ is of ho use 
to them, and it would detract frorp then beauty if it were not 
hidden ns it was 111 the body of Sakyamuni (see Suttamjfcfta^ 
p 99 = SBE X. 100, and elsewhere). This discussion, which we 
might considei rathei fiivolous, is chniacteristic of a pait of 
scholastic Buddhism , theie are some points In It which ^ve shall 
never see clearly, and about which the Buddhists themselves are 
confused. 

The Buddhists, making the most of the theory 
of the four dhydnas [jhdnaa, ' trances ’), have estab- 
lished very coherent systems on the hierarchy of 
the so-called 'mateiial’ celestial spheres. The 
complete table is as follows : 

(i.) Fiest-teancb heavens.— ( 1) Brahmapar- 
sadyas (oi ^kiZyikas),^ retinue of Brahma; length 
of life, 20 small ages of the world (20 antarakalpas 
= J great kalpa) ; height, ^ league. The heaven is 
situated 2,680,000 leagues above Jawhudmva? 
and is 1,290,000 leagues broad. These numbeis 
have to be doubled for the following heavens. 
(2) BTohmapuTohiim^ 'Brahma-chaplains’; length 
of life, ^ great kalpa s height, 1 league, (3) Malid' 
hmhmmg^aa, ‘Great Brahmas’; length of life, | 
kalpa ; height, IJ league.^ 


The common opinion is that theie aie aa many stages as there 
aio classes of goefs. But some say that ‘ Binhma has no distinct 
abode ; only in the middle of the pw? oTuia-heaveii there is a high 
storeyed tower, and this is the abode of Brahma.* Evei v tiance- 
heaven has a tung, ministers, and people (Beal, Gatena, p. 95 , 
cf. Aiignttara, u. 126, wheie Biahmakayika [hfe, 1 katpa] is tho 
^neiaJ name of the gods of the flist tiance). Contrast with this 
Dipha, 1 , 216 : the retinue of the great Brahma does not know 
‘ wheie, why, whence Biahma is * This text is not familiar with 
purohitas. On the other hand, according to A,K.V , the Kush- 
miriana do not dujfcliiguish the purukitas from the great Brahmas, 
It will be noted that this plural, ‘ great Brahmas,* is strange, 
because there cannot be, and in former Buddhist mythology 
there was not, more than one Brahma. But the early texts, 
whan mentioning several ‘promomens* of different Brahmas, 
probably believed to belong to diffeient cosmoi or to different 
ages of the world, have opened the wa 5 * for this new idea. On 
different classes of Brahmgs, see below, § p. 


ill) JSlSOOND-TEANOE HEAVENS.— (Ij JParUtdhhas 
('Limited aplendourj); length of life, 2 kalpas; 
height, 2 leagues, These figures axe doubled for 
the next five classes. (2) Apt'armiidhhaay 'Im- 


1 Hentipnod in Sa/fiiyntta, i 146, 166. The I^alitavistnm 
(p, 160), draws a distinction between, and Opdr^adywi 
(she also p. 44). 

s Aceordlhg to KalpadrarnA*' Feer (AAfw v* 686) says 8B6, 
double tho height of tho heaven of the pditi/hirmUava&amrtilvs, 

sWe give the heights and lengths of life according to tho 
A.K.K 'The first godspf the ^'iVa-world are J yojana in 
height; another ^ yo^rnia must be added for the -following 
classes, and one tnust double from tho paMWiaa, * As regards 
the length of life, the Boll sources have for these three classes 
4 L and X halpa {yibhanga, p. 424 ; Warren, p, 200). The text 
quoted in the commentary to KathdmtiML xi. -6, however, 
Issigns a kaipa to the orafmakayikus*, hutv according to 
Buddhaghosa, it refers to a kapptkadmay is. a portion of a 
kalpa^ The Alhidkarmdkoia 'has 1, Xi kalpa (see Faer, 
AMH v^ 686) j but its comiuentary, the maintains 

that kalpa must be takdn ^0 mean h kalpa, therefore h, f. 
It' xefefS.to a large kaUa*, but, aocomlng to the mlpadmni^, 
the length othfe in thVHlpa’WQrid extends from a small kamOi 
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every hundred yeais Aveio to take from it one 
sesauiuui seed, that load -would sooner dwindle 
away than one Abbuda boll ; and even as are 
twenty A))buda hells, so is one Nii abbuda bell.’ 
The AbliiOhaminlvoia (in. Bd) has the same method 
of coimtin^i for the arbuda^ etc. A'ihiida, etc., are 
what are called ‘high nuni cuds’ {Mahdvyutfalii^ 

§ 246 [101-102], § 250 [0-14]; see Age.b of tiik 

’WoiihV [Buddhist], vol. i. p. 188^) 

(c) Tlioie are some Iiells about which we know nothirij* ])ut 
the naineri, e // the Sumsavalca {^[''tjndnaiatthi/, p 60), and the 
tinditioiji. of the C4ieat Vehicle are iioh in multiple indentions. 
We may montion the bells that the Tibetans call * ephemeral ’ 
C'fli'fbhe-lut), winch are the ‘fioiitier hells' of Beal (Catena^ p 
65), Ski picfile^iLa 01 pi atpeKanct'} alas (?) (see MahCivastn, i. 
458, and Biuiiouf, liityoducUon^ p .'120). They aie leservcd for 
small sms oi foi Bpecml caiegoiits of sinners (see ait Boiwu- 
SATTVA, vol 11 p 74 PO Thov aie found on the boideis of the i 
hells, m the ocean, in the woild of men, and in the deserts of 
Javibudinpa, There aie 84,060 of them. 

(ii.) Animals. — The animals form the class ini- | 
mediately above the damned,^ They are divided 
into many categorioH (o.g. Majjhipia^ no 129), and : 
then bpccial abode ib the ^exteuoi ocean’ ; but, as | 
eveiybody knows, they are mot with in the woild 
of ineiJi and (in spite of what certain heretics 
say) not in the world of the gods {KathdvaUhu, 
XX. 4). 

(ill.) riWAS, ‘THE BEAT)’ Ob ' GHOSTS,’— The ' 
popular beliefs concerning the dead have not yet 
been systematized, as may be seen from the Peta- 
vatthu and the litciature of every epoch (see arfct. 
Death, etc. [Buddhist], State of the Dead [Bud- 
didst], etc. ). Speaking generally, we may say that 
the fv&tcts dwell almost everywhere thioughout tlie 
world of men, but especially in the kingdom of 
Yamu^ which xs divided into 36 piovinces, situated 
500 leagues below Jainhudvlpa. There they live 
500 years, a day being equal to a human month. ^ 

^ (iv.) ABUIIAS, ‘ KOK’GOBS.’ Their abode is espe- 
cially in the cavoniH of Mount Meiu, below tlie 
level of the sea, wheie there are four towns of 
11,000 leagues, at depths of 20,000, 40,000, 60,000, 
and 80,000 leagues, namely, ‘Shining,’ ‘Star- 
tassel/ ‘Bee]),’ and ‘Golden town,’ with Eahu 
(the spirit of the eclipse), Kanthamaladhara, Puspa- 
mMadiiara, and Vemachitia as kings.^ But they 
often leave their abysses to conquer Meru, and 
fight with the ‘ Thirty- three gods’ and their van- 
guard (dragons and yahsrts) j hence the mistake 
made by some authors in sa^ng that they dwell 
on the fourth staj^e of Meiu 

There is an inlinite number of yalesas {yaJckJidi 
‘a being to be worshipped,’ ‘a powerful spuit’ 
[Korn, p. 59]), terrestrial Jiving 

on the surface of the eartli and under the earth), 
atmospheirc, etc,^ Three categories occupy a special 
place in oiiv .sources {Ahhidhwi'makoia) iii. 56) as 
inhabitants of Mount Meru. 

On Meru there are form terraces {^arismycla^ 
hcm-rimi) of 16,000, 8000, 4000, and 2000 leagues, 
separated from each other by 10,000 leagues. The 
fourth is reserved for the Four Kings, who are 
classed as gods (devas) (see belo^v, § 6} ; the other 
three are inhabited by (1) th^yalc^a^ karotajidnis^ 

* bowl in hand/ (2) the yaksa^ vidlCidharaSi ' bearing 


^ A afcu(Jy of the pi etas ‘ with magical power,* and of the king 
^ of the preimipeltirci()a)t ns well oa tuafc of the *giiar(fiana of the 
hells * (who may hear the name of god UCdthamtthit, xx. 8]), 
etc , heloniya to the doctrine of existing heiftgs rather than to 
qosmoloj^y* 

s On the dmras, sea above, p. 180 ; and a.rt, BAim* ■ 
s Aceoi*ding to }h 6 ; Beal rOaienff, p* fit) Is of a 

dififorent opnnon. See BuynouE Jfntfodiw^ai P* OPi (inooryeot) ; 
ICappen, i. 34G ; KagMuna’e ‘Epistle/ In 1881}, p. 27 ; 

§ l7i; mxfpdvaMndri pp 1S0, 1^8, 222} Ma7ia^ 
vastUi 1. 80, ii. 844^19. 388, 254. The M^MvOSiu speaks hf five, 
armies of but mentions only three Iduga— vemaohltdn, 

Wsm^ and Muohillnda, (vjfi, 1) associates the 

„ oompadb)j^< otyepaohitti with the gods, and the IdJakaitjakas 
' On the war of the ctsuras with the s*”'* 

’ Ai^ffumra^ iv. m j 1908, p. 148, etc. 

4 we ina^ mehilontho twenty-ei^ht generals of the pak^as 
referred to in 


garlands,’ and (3) the yttkscis 'Saddiuculus {setdd- 
piattas ipiqha, ii. 260]), ‘always diunk.’^ 

6. Heavens of the concupiscence-world {kCimci' 
dliatn).^[a) On the foiiitli iuiiacc of M_eru is the 
retinue ot the hour Gieat Kings (c/id^arma/id- 
idjakdyikas^ uifuimnalKjLrdjikas)^ 80,000 in all (?), 
and (ingher up, if avc aie to believe Ddjhcty i. 215) 
the Four Gieat Kings, luleia of the caidmal points. 
These aie the fiist beings who rcgiilaily receive 
the name of ‘gods,’ and are classed as such. The 
length of thou life is 500 year.s, a day being equal 
to 50 human years, and theii height is ^ krom 
{ = ^ yojctna^ ^ league ’), Perhaps the numeious ser- 
vants and couitieis ot the Great Kings, the gan- 
dJiarvciSj ‘celestial musicians,’ etc,, although they 
are not davas^ ouglit to be legarded as belonging 
to thib categoiy 

Halt- way up Mem are the cliaxiots of the sun (61 
leagues), ot the moon (a league further down), and 
of the stars. These deities do not foim a special 
class.® 

(6) On tlie summit of kleru are the gods ‘ who 
have the Thuty-thiee at then head ’ 
ias\ tdvatimsca)) to the number of 100,000 (V), and, 
above them (according to Diqhci)^ is tlioir kni^^ 
Sakia, devdnapi inclay ‘ the India of the gods.’ 
Tlieii town, 'Lovely view,’ rs 2600 miles square, 
and contains the Palace of Victory [mijayanta 
[Bdajjhima, i. 253]), etc. They live for 1000 years, 
one day being equal to 100 human years (Dlghat 
ii. 327), and tlrorr height is i kvo^a. 

Then there are palaces which might be called 
aerial {vimdna ) : ® 

(c) 160,000 leagues above Japib^i^dvli^a^ t.e. 80,000 
above the I'hirty-thiee, and 80,000 leagues broad, 
tire palace of the ycmias gods,® whoso king Suyania, 
according to Dlyka^ dwmls higher up. Length of 
life, 2000 years, ono day =200 human years ; height, 
I kroki. 

(d) The abode of the satisfied’ or 

‘ blissful ’ ; the residence of a future Buddha before 
hiB last existence ; king, »Samtu§ita ; length of life, 
4000 years ; height, I kro6^cc. 

(e) The abode of the nirmmamtiSj ‘who have 
their pleasure in cioation,’ ‘ happy creators ’ ; king, 
Sunirnuta, ‘well-built.’ According to the A. 1C F., 
the meaning of this name is ‘enjoying aelf-cieated 
pleasures,’ in contrast with the inferior gods, who 
enjoy objects which are presented to them on 
account of their deserts (cf.^ Itwuttaka, p. 94). 
Length of life, 8000 years ; height, Ij kroia. 

{/) 1,280,000 leagues Jambudmpa^ 640,000 
leagues broad, the abode of the 60,000 paranvr- 
mUmakmctA'this {pavaninnita^ and sometimes 
wrongly [?] pari^), having Va^avartin, ‘the sever- 
1 sign,’ as king [Digha, i, 219). The name of these 
' gods means ‘rulers over the things created by 


1 Sea Srahavyutpattiy § 163, 86-38 ; Bnrnouf, Inti oduetioii, p 
59J) (quoting Georgi, p. 48Q) ; iJfa toastii, 1 30 ; Dwyarndmiaj 
p, 018 (wh^^ mentions ndgas, ‘diagons,’ resbng on the water 
[udakmmntaj at the loot of Mem); Morris, 1891, pp 

21-26 These ffenii, dii minores, are sometiniea called devaSf 
esi^ecially %h& karotdpdi^is (Divyavaddna and Makdiigutpatn)", 
60 also the VhoAimaS devd^ in hahtanistamt etc. Xmiputra, 
‘eod-son/ ' divine,* is eomelimes an epithet of greater gods. 

^2 According to p. 46, 10. ^ , 

JSSec A.E'.F. iii, CO, Beal, Oatenat p. 71 ; Spence Hardy, 

Hfire,^sVsewherC, y^JOrs consisting ot 12 months of 30 daya 
ate weanK Tn Diuy^mdUndj p. 226, the day of Salua and of 
the ThirtA^-thmc is e^ual to only one human year ; hence a total 
of gao , 000 human yeara. ’ 

0 The Tibetan, tvauelation means *nan-meiisuvable (pi m<pnd) 
nmnsions.* These palaees may he spiritual, id. they aie com- 
posed of fiuhtle matter’ 'splendid, pagoda-shaned palaces, 
movahle from plao© to place by an effort of TWlr (Childers, 
Atoi. p. 674) f see VimmavatthUt and EohtUngk-Both, s.t). 

The^eahing of ydmas is not clear. The Tibetan is htMh 
hv(t2-ha, ‘free from battle,* because they have not to \yage war 
with the os ihe Thirty-tlxrec have to do. The ydJiws, 

as wo have seen f § a), are arOated before the mdhmCdd, The 
kings are named m 44* 
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others/ ‘disposers of otliers’ creations^ (C. A. F. 
Bliys Davids’ tr,), i,e. they themselves create, or 
they cause others to create, tlie objects of enjoy- 
ment ^vh^ch they desire Length of life, 160,000 
years, one day = 16,000 human yeais; height, 
Icroka, 


Some sources legaul Maia, the Satan of oaily Buddhism, as 
the Supieme god of the world of concupiscence, and assign a 
special place to him, Marabhavana, with 08,000 good assisUnts 
Length of life, 32,000 yeais (see Jjahtdvhta') index, and Beal, 
Catena^ p. S3, who adds, from the Ohmcbe Dirr/hdgama, the 
weight of the clothing of each ola^s , it varies fiom 1 oz to 
iJtt oz.) 

The gods of * concupiscence ’ (kdmahhogin) cn1ov sensuous 
pleasures 'but theie is a piogiessive icflnement m then food (see 
0. A F. Ithys Dav ids, liutidh Psych, p. 197) In the higher spheres 
the sexual act is accomplished by binding {Cdviiganay among the 
ydmas\ by joining hands {pCmyCipti, among the tiiSLta^^ by 
smiling (/rnszfa, among the mi md^iiftmtis), oi by a simple look 
(gk^iUiy among the pm animmtavaiavartms) (see A.K. V iii, 62, 
and Georgi, p. 483). On the biith of the gods, who do not come 
out of the womb, although they are not ‘appaiitional beings' 
(see § 7), see Beal, Caterm^ pp. 74, 78, and cf, Waddell, Lamaismt 


p. 86. 

The Four Kings and the Thii ty-three are well-known in the 
BrsLhmariioal sources, and are much older than Buddhism 
Theie are several Biilhmanical refeiences to the yamas 
(6wyfZ?ngs), tu^itaSy ni'i'md'^aratas {Mahdbhdratd, xiii. 18, 74; 
see Burnouf, Jntrod p. 604 f ), but they aie piobably bonowed 
from Buddhism &? dhmahdyds). 

The sextuple division of the gods of conoupiscence appears in 
the eailiesb Buddhist books, e g. Majjhima^ ii. 194, lu 100, 
Bigha, 1. 216 , and the length of the lives is fixed just as m the 
scholaatiQ era (Vibha-hga, p 422) But lists of gods, like Dlgha^ 
11 260 (six senes of ten divine gioups, kdyas)y seem to be older 
than this sextuple division (sec refeience to ydmas, etc., on p. 
261). 


7, Heavens of the material world {rupadhahi) 
or Brahma-world. — Piobably the luost ancient 
documents on divine beings superior to the devas 
properly so-called, to the gods oi desire, are Bigha^ 
1. 17, 34, 196.^ The following is a summary. Ac- 
cording to the ‘names, expressions, turns of speech, 
designations in common use in the world* (the in- 
dilTerence of Buddhists to what is not the way of 
salvation is clearly shown in these precautions of 
the ancient editor, who seems to have been conscious 
that the Buddha regards such things as acces.sorT 
and un-snr e), there are three classes ot gods (or kinds 
of existence, attahUma), which must not be called 
by each other’s names, viz, (1) ‘ divine, having form 
(or material, belonging to the sensuous (or 

sexual) plan {kamdvadhara)^ feeding on solid food,* 
in a word, ‘solid* (oldnha)^ ‘formed of the four 
great elements* j (2) ‘ divine, having^ form, made of 
mind, witli all major and minor links complete, 
not deficient in any organs/ in a word, ‘made of 
mind* (3) immaterial (formless), 

made up of consciousness (or thought, saMd) only, 
To the first class belong the & categories of 

f ids ‘who enjoy iileaauies* {hd/mabhfiv))^ me Four 
ings, . . . paraniiinitavakimrtins. 

We must now consider the second class, Tupdm- 
charai or gods of the realm of matter, of whom 
Brahma is the ancient type and the representative 
par emellmge to such a degiee that the ‘world of 
matter * is called the ^ world of Braiiiua/ ^ The gods 
here are born without parents, by apparitioual birth 
{jmpapdtiha) ; they are not immaterial, but their 
matter is subtle {siVcsmai prmpita)^ for they feed on 
joy and are luminous— the same as 

the first men (see art. Agbs of tub Wobli) [Bud- 
dhist], voL i, p. 10CP). We may compare the 
fihhiis of MaJidhhd^atai iil. 16461 ; ‘ They have 
divine bodies, and not material forms* {mgraM* 
The idea of the progressive refinement' 
of the body of the gods is old {Batambfiahrahmai^af 
X, i. 6. 4 1 TaUtiriycb Upanisd^dt it , 1^6 [Bhys 
Davids, DialomQs, i. 48]) 5 and with the Brahmans 
the worlds of Piajapati (of, Majjhhvx^^ i. 2) and 
I See Bhys Davltis, XHalogues^ i. 48i 269, 2(30 (l!h^ 2 to be t 

‘The second hog form,‘ . . .) ; cf. Suimnga2aviB$v)ih ho. 

« OnPta.ttom(iKa, feee art. BootixsA^YA, vok li. p. 742b, note 
also A.iBT.K. 265. ^ 

^ 9 See FeroabbU, Xndto p. X44. ' ‘ 


Brahma were placed above the heavens of the 
la7i7ia’gods (gods owing to their merit) and the 
birth-gods {Tnitt, Up, li. 8 j Windisch, BiMhcds 
(x&bnrtj Leipzig, 1908, p. 15). Being by his nature 
invisible to the inferior gods, Brahma oieates a 
‘solid’ body for hirasolf when it pleases him to 
show himself to the Tluity-tliree {DlghUy li. 210). 

In this respect there is some lesemblance between 
the ZCenopamsad and Digha, i. 220. The connexion 
IS still inoie inaiked with Majjhimay 1. 330, where 
Brahma (the god Biahma then called Balca^ ‘ Heron *) 
tides in vam to disappear from the eyes of Buddha ; 
ho was more successful Avith Varuna, the Vedic god. 

The text which we have quoted, ‘ divine . . . with all major 
and minor limbs complete ’ (cf li. 17, 1 26), is clear 

enough * the 7 wpa-gods possess all the organa of the bodv This 
opinion, howevei, came to be regarded as almost ‘ heretical ' by 
Pah orthodoxy as well aa by Nortiiein oithodoxy (see Fibhahga, 
p. 418 . I{a(Advatthu^, viu 7, with the commenlaiy, and A.i^. F. 
[Burn, 441). Smell (ga9idha) and taste (rasa) are solid food 
(kavadtim dhd)a), and consequently oannot be perceived by the 
8:oda of 7 upadhdVa ; therefoie noses and tongues are useless to 
them. If these gods possess these organa, It is lephed that it 
is merely for reasons of beauty. The sexual organ la of ho use 
to them, and it would detract fioiu theii* beauty if it were not 
hidden as it was m the body of Sakyamuni (see Suttanipatdy 
p, 00 = SBE X 100, and elsewhere) This discussion, which wo 
might consider rather frivolous, la characleiislic of a part of 
scholastic Buddhism , theie are some points m it which we shall 
never see cleaily, and about which the Buddhists themselves are 
confused, 

Tbe Buddhists, makiug the most of tlie theory 
of the four dhydnas {gfmnas^ ‘ trances*), have estab- 
lished very coherent systems on the hierarchy of 
the so-called ‘material* celestial spheres. The 
complete table is as follows : 

(1.) FiRST-TRANajs HEAVEifS.— (I) Bvahwapav- 
sadyas {qi' % dyikas)i^ retinue of Bralimfi; length 
of life, 20 small ages of the world (20 anturakalpas 
= i great kalpa ) ; height, ^ league. The heaven is 
situated 2,680,000 leagues above Jambudvlpa,^ 
and is 1,290,000 leagmes broad. These numbers 
have to be doubled for the following heavens. 
(2) Brahmapurohitas^ ‘ Brahma-ohaplains * j length 
of life, i great kalpa ; height, 1 league. (3) Malm- 
hralmidnas, ‘Great Brahmas*; length of life, £ 
kalpa ; height, li league.® 

The common opinion is that there are as many stages as there 
are classes of gods. But some say that ’ Bralima liaa no distinct 
abode ; only in the middle of the pwro/uitt-heaven there is a high 
storeyed tower, and this is the abode of Biahmit/ Every trance- 
heaven has a king, uiimstors, and people (Beal, Qatena, p, 96 ; 
cf. Aiiguitaiat li. 128, where Brahmakayika [life, 1 halpaliB the 
general name of the gods of the first trance). Contrast with this 
Z>r^/w, i. 218 1 the retlima of the great Brahma does not know 
* wheic, why, whence Brahma is.' Tins text la not faralhar with 
pnroMtas, On the other hand, acooichng to A,K, F,, the Kaeh- 
mirians do not distinguish the3«« ohttastxQm the groat Brahmas. 

It will be noted that this jilural, ‘ great Brahmas,' is strange, 
because there cannot be, and in former Buddhist mythology 
there was not, more than one BrahmS,, But the earV texts, 
when mentioning several ‘ prasnoinene ' of different Brahmas, 
probably believed to belong to different cosmoi or to different 
ages of the world, have opened the way for this new idea. On 
different olaeses of Brahmas, see below, § 9. 

(ii.) SECOro-TBAlsrObl HEAVBbfS.— (1) Parlttahhaa 
(‘Limited splendour/); length of life, 2 kalpaa*, 
height, 2 leagues. Those figures are doubled for 
the next five classes. (2) Apramdig^dlhaSi 'Im- 

^ Mentioned m SgTfiVUttCL, i. 145, 166. , The Laliiavi&ta/ra 
(p. ISO) draws a distmotlou between f'kdyikds and op^r^adyasi 
(see also p. 44). 

a According to KedpoArurm. Feer (A3iG v. 686) says 266. i»e. 
double the height of the heaven of 

a We give the heights and lengths of life according to the 
A*K,Y. ‘The gods of the rjipff-world are ^ yojdna in . 
height; another ^ yojanot must be added for the following ' 
classes, and one must double !i om the parltUibht^-* As regaroa 
the length of life, the PHU tources have foir these throe clasaes ^ 
h L and X kalpa (Vihhai^gay p. 424, ; WaiTen, p. 290). The text 
quoted in the commentary to KathdmltkUi Xu 6, however, 
assigns a Hlpa tjd brahmdkdgikas ) but; according to 
Buddhagho^, it refers to a Mppekademf a portaon of a 
kalm. The ^Abhdhartmkoia has J, 1, U lalpa (see Feer, 
Am&y. 685) j but/its commentary, the Vy&hhydt matutatns ' 
that katpa nitisfc be taken to mean ^ kalpat therefore £ L !• " 
Xt refeis to a lorg^ kalpd : hut^ ^.dordmg to tho Maipmrmtai 
the length' Of lira the ri^jirt-woiXd extends from a small katpa 

of 16 hmall katpm* 
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measuraVle splendour,’ (3) Ahhasvaras {Ahhas^ 

‘Hadiant/^ 

(iii.) Third-thancis heavej^S.— (1) ParittaSu- 
hhas^ * Limited beauty.’ (2) ApramdnnhihliaSf 
* Immeasurable beauty ’ (3) SuhhaJcHsnas [Suhha- 
hmhUf •wiongly Siibhalmna), * Complete beauty’;^ 
length of life, 64: halpas, i.a. until the return of the 
destruction of the cosmos by ivind (see Ages of 
THE World [Buddhist], vol. i. p. 188) ; height, 6i 
leagues 

(ir )Fodrth-tiiance HEAVENS —{\) Aiiablwahas 
(* Cloudless ’) ; 126 kalpas and leagues (not 128, 
•which would be double that of the Suhlmhrtsnas) ; 
these numbers are doubled for the following 
classes. (2) Punyaprasavas^ ‘Merit-bom’ (Tib. 
hsod-nams-skycs)i or perhaps ‘ Menfc-begetting ’ (?), 

(3) Brhatphalas {Vehapphalas)^ ‘Abundant fruit.’® 

(4) -.(8) bear the generic name of ^uddlifivasa^ 

‘Pure abode,’ whence &uddhdvclsiJcas^ Suddhdvd- 
saJcdyikaSi ‘inhabitants of the Puie abodes.’^ (4) 
Avxhas (Avihas)^ ‘Effortless’ (J).*' (5) Atapm 

{atappco—atdpyct), ‘No heat/ ‘Cool gods.’ (6) 
Siidq'ms {Sudassa)t ‘Beautiful,’ (7) l^^udao'Scma 
{Sumsin), ‘Well-seeing.’ (8) Alcamsthccs, ‘Sub- 
lime’ ( = ‘ not youngest/ ‘ not smallest’), also called 
(or subordinated to) Aghanisijias, ‘at the end 
{nist/irt) of the compact ’ {agha)^ i,e, * at the top or 
the end of the material world ’ ; ® length of life, 
I6j000 kalpa» i height, 16,000 leases. 

The total number of ‘ places ' or * stages * In the rapa-world, 
therefor^ ia seventeen, according to the Ahhtdhm'mako^a (hi, 
2) } the Kashmirians suppress one of them (see above, p. 186 ^;, 
The Pali tradition of Ahhidharma counts only sixteen ; it has 
neither the Ana}>hmhas nor the Pw^iyct^msa^jas, but it adds 
the Aaa'ihjflasaUvas (Od&vas, ‘uncongoious beings,’ ‘gods’) as 
follows : Four'ph thanoe -~<l) AsftaRasattcts, (2) VehapphtilaSi 
(8) Pure abodes, five in number. [In later documents, e g, in 
Ab7udharnmatth(xsarfigi aha^ v, 2-0, 10, tr, Warien, JBuddhi&niy 
p. 289, the AsaMasattas come after the V^happhaias , and the 
game arrangement occurs in Northern texts, vi? Lahtavistaj a, 
p. 160, Dha/mam'Agraha, § 128; Beal, p 86 (accoicliug to Vir- 
ghdnama?), which add the AsaThjilasattvas to the list of the 
lCok.p 

Lastly, certain sources place Jbe heaven of 
Mahapahesvara, the (xreat Lord, Siva, aboA^e the 
Akanm.has'^o, non-Buddhist idea borrowed from 

1 Zbh^ssara appears in several early texts, not as the name 
of the third category of the second tiance, but (1) as the general 
name of the gods of the ilret rank (Sa7hputtd, 1. 114) above 
BrahmACof. the gods 'ol beyond* [iaduitaH] in A^tfuttarat lii. 
287) ; see, e,g,, Mgha^ i. 17 ; Afiguitardi iv. 8D, v 60. During 
the period of chaos the future Buddha, dwells among the 
Abhassaraa (ace art. Ages of the WokTiTj [Buddhist], vol, i. p. 
300, on the Buddhist Genesis); and (2) as the general name 
of the gods of the second trance In A^gtiUarcit lu J27 
2 kalpm), 

s Qoneial name of the gods of the third trance in Aflguttaictf 
fi. 127 (life, 4 kalpas). In il, 281 this expression means ‘com- 
plete^’ nappy * , but mbha la taken to wean * beauty * in A.K.V. 
265a ; Warren translates it ‘lustrous.* 

8 Qoneial name of the gods oS the fourth trance in A^gvitata. 
It m (life, 500 mpast 

4 SathpuUa^ h 2Q ; MajjMma^ i. 82, A future Buddha is never 
re-horn in these heavens, which are reserved for the Andgd- 
minSi saints who obtain nirvdiia ivithout being re born in the 
world of men (A, If. F, 207b : JPW^ 1806, p. 102). 

^ Tibetan ini-oheba, ‘not great' (from ahrnat); Ohinese, 
according to Beal, ‘without heat,*' and, according to Eitel, ‘no 
thought.^ Thescgods me named inAS'{»?hyr4Ua;,i.35,60; JOigka, luBQ. 

6 JCo?it£ti>is£ara, 44, J.3 (ni^^kagatdS chd kayihipidA aha ) ; 
Mahdvgutpaitij § 16l ; Beal, p. 86, n, 10 ; Woglhara, Asamas 
JBodhisattvabhdtTnij Leipzig, 1908, p. 16 , wtio duotes A.K.V* 
Akanittha ajycsthct, ‘ neither the youngest nor the oldest,’ is an 
epithet of the Maruta (liigmda^ v. 69. 0, v, QO. 6), . The Afcani?. 
pm are the most distinguished gods, pan^taiara (J^ghdj ji 
286). Beferoncea to these gods are comparatively rare in the 
ancient texts. Tho JSaihymtd uses the pbttaee 

‘mounting . . , going to the aAJgnilffftC* 

' 7 lif should be uoMoed that the vihhuf^gcL (p. 426)‘ attHbutOa 
the flame length of life (600 kalpas) to the AsafCfiasaitas and to 
the and Beal (p 95), following the YihM^d 

(Sarvastivadin), that the heaven of the Dnoonsoious 

(like the world of BrahmS,) le inhabited by heretics. By all 
other reports, It Is similar to that of the Bthdl^hala^f We 
rntfi 'therefore, holievo that the Aijaih^rnu' heaven does not 
form a separate region, bhSmi or and understand why 

ih&AhMmartHakoSa is not conoemed with it in its nomenolo- 
tUre of the heavens of the ritpn^world. On th6 TTnconscious, see 
DiyAUj d. 28 j Bhy$^ Davids, JDialegmSp i. 41 note, K. 06; 


Hinduism ^TakdvyutpatU, § 161 j Triglotte, 53 1 
K^musat, Fo-kouedoit p. 146).^ 

We shall now venture to make some more or less hypothetical 
remaiks on the origin and development of tins theological cos- 
niology. It 13 piobable that Brahma was at first legarded as 
the greatest god (see Dlgha^ i 222, U. 210), and his name has 
remamed attached to the rupa woild(see, e.y.. Index s.v. ‘Visud 
dliimagga,’ Wan en-Lanman, Baddh%i>m in Ti anslations, Cam- 
bridge, Mass , 1909, Subhahixihab'f'akmaloha, eto., and even 
R^ip(lrilpab7Wimaloka, matoualand immaterial Brahm^-world) 
Scholars have established a hierarchy of beings according to 
vijftdna&tkiti (position [?J of intellect) (Digha, ii. 69, cf. Afigut' 
tara^ iv. 40) . (1) Prahmakdyika, (2) A bhassm a, (3) Suhhakmha, 
and, acGordmg to the trance (Afiguttara, n. 120), ... (4) Vehap^ 
phala, for which the catalogues of ‘abodes of beings’ (sattvd- 
vdsa) have (Aihguttara, iv. 401), . . . Asail^asatta. On tho 
other hand, Maphirndy i. 2, enumerates Prajapati, Brahma, 
Abhassara, Subhakmba, Yehapphala, and Abhibhu. To get a 
scheme very near the classical (scholastic) scheme, the classes 
of Abba and Subha had to bo foinied in imitation of the classes 
of Brahma (pdr^adyaf pui ohita) , and this is what we hnd m 
Majihimay ui. 102 : Panttabha, Appamanabha, Abhussara, 
FariUasnbha, etc Tho VehapphalaS of ma, i 2, are kept, 
and in place of the Abhibhus are put four categories ; Avjha 
, . . Akanittha But Digha, ii. 62, adds the fifth category, 
Sudassi (Sudai^ana) It is possible, tberefoie, to follow to a 
certain point the scholasUc work which has amalgamated 
separate traditions and speculations, from an epithet like 
(Ihhdsmta a class of gods was made and in the end three 
classes and three heavens were deduced from it. 

8. Immaterial sphere [arupadheitUj mnlpya ). — 
Tlieie aie two views on the drupya. According 
to the first, which keejos to the letter of the canoni- 
cal texts, 2 the drUpya is not part of the receptacle- 
world; it contains only ‘spiritual’ beings, free 
from matter, disembodied intellects {mjfid'na)) 
consisting an thought {sam%dmaya). When the 
transmigrating mjndnas are re-horn (if we may say 
so) into this category, they create the intellectual 
apparatus (nainan) for themselves, hut do not 
accumulate matter {rUpa)^ or organs of know- 
ledge {saddyatana). 

Instead of ‘ places/ the drupya presents four 
‘ aspects ’ {dlcdra), aocoi ding to the state of the 
pure intelligences which constitute it. There aie 
(I) t)ie lealm of the infinity of space {dlMdnanty- 
dyatana)f (2) the realm of the infinity of intellect 
(3) the realm of nothingness {rtkimchani- 
ydyaiana)i and (4) the realm of neither conscious- 
ness (or notion) nor not-consciousness [naivasam- 
jrldndsapij^dyatana))^ according to the land of 
meditation in which the mind finds itself absorbed 
for 20,000, 40,000, 60,000, and 80,000 ‘great 
kedpas.^^ 

The first three realms are viJndnasthUis^ {Pigha, 
il. 69 j Ahguttara^ iv. 40), ‘meditations on which 
intellect {^vjMna) dwells {sthiti )^ — an intellect 
which has in this world been absorbed in one of 
the meditations, ‘space is infinite,’ ‘intellect is in- 
finite/ ® ‘ there is nothing/ and finds itself, for 
countless centuries, in the same meditation — and 
vijfidi/iasthiiiB only, fox intellect is disincamated 
and without any relations to matter h'upa). Like 
the AmnjfidsciUvas^ ‘Unconscious, tlie fourth 
‘realm’ is not a vijfidnasthUii but a saUvdvdsat 
‘ dwelling-place of beings/ or an dyatana^ * place/ 
for it does not iticlude attachment to (or dwelling 
of intellect upon) any kind of existence, being 
established on an absolute indifierence ixipzh^d), 

1 Bee also halUaxtistaray p. 4, 1, 12, 6. 12, 42 12, lii 8, etc, 

2 This is the orthodox theory iVibha/hgay pp. 138, 410 j Kathd^ 
mtthxi, viii. 8 J Abhidharmaho^ay ill. 3, with comm. 224 a, 
254 a, Qhandva^rfei’s Paitahaska'fidhapi akaraTxa). 

s.riiis'is the ^summib of existence* (bhQ'Viigra). It will be 
seen (Waddell, Lamaisnii p. 86, and art, AniBrnimu, vol. i. p, 
94 bj inaccurate) that the Akani^^haOhavana hag been plaoect 
above the immaterial heavens to serve as a dwelling-place for 
Aaibuddha. ' 

4 The imnibers are already given in A^figuttardy t '207, hut 
there tbej^ refer to kalpas without: the epithet * great,* 

6 See Ohilders, p. 679 ; JDialoqitQS, li. 60* ' , ‘ 

, ® It ia very diffioult to form an exact idea of these medilfations 
or donoentrations (satndpatU), especially of 4he second, ' Is it 
the flame as con Wptatlon qf * the tavieihle, infinite, thdhght * 

oj MaMima. i. 8297 This wmild be a dooMbe similar 
to the Vedmta and the Yagdelt^a. > See Oompfindium (PiPSt 
4010), p. 64,t It is well known th^^t these <‘cdnoentratlonfl‘ are 
given by :i^ddhist‘ trachtlon as previouis to Sokyamuni («.g. 
Mmima , }, ii,W»weH, Ji, ?% , , , 

i.' 'ri'.'i'V'V,.,' 
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Bui we muBt not regaid the double negation 
* neither coiisciousnoaa » , . ’ aa an ab&olute negation 
of consciousness ; thought [cliitta) and its deiivatives 
[chaxtta) lemain, although in a very attenuated 
state.^ In fact, if thought happened to cease in 
these immaterial existences, the result would be 
nirvdKia \ and we know [Anquitarciy i. 267) that 
‘ non-convei ted ^ peisons [pT'^hagjana) may reach 
them without being worthy of mrvdnaf without 
being free from the danger of falling back again 
into hell or among the pratas. 

Several schools main! am the existence of ‘mattei' m the 
‘ Imiuateiial AVorld ' This lefeis to a * hue or attenuated form 
of matter,’ according to the itfaJidsjZrhgffLi^as, hut such that it 
111 eludes the five kinds of peiceptihle knowledge {vijfKlna- 
The syllable a of di upya, *fonnlessnes8* (which is the 
ttXddhi^ initial emphasis, of the abatiuct woid douved from 
iXmpay ‘foimlefas’), is explained as a diminutive Q,^ada}the). 
An argument m favour of this opinion is that the intellect 
{vijUcina) needs a mateiial support (difraya), and this support 
must be the special ‘matlei ’ called h^dayavasiUt ‘ heaiUtning' 
faccordiuff to the A K V the opinion of the Tamiapanuyas, 
the Buddhists of Taprobane, the Sinhalese) ^ Another argument 
is that, accoulmg to the foimulaof ‘dependent origination* 
name (intellectual data) and matter (xupa) proceed from 
vijndna,^ 

9, Cosmic systems, chiliocosms.— It is possible 
that the most ancient Buddhist cosmology did not 
imagine anything bub the 'small universe/ the 
chakravdla piopeily speaking j but, in documents 
whicli appeal to be very aichaic (agreeing, in fact, 
with what we believe w^e know of the teaching ot 
the Buddha), the notion of the^ infinity of the 
world IS stated — fiom which arises that of the 
existence of other univeises (lolcadhatit) or cha- 
Icravdlas similar to onrsj® and in t\\Q Anguttara 
(i. 227) we find great combinations of ‘thousands 
of universes,’ which will remain the basis of the 
‘great cosmology/ if we may thus express it, 
namely: (1) A system of a thousand universes, 
‘amalf cliiliocosm/ sakassl chulamlcd lohadhMn,^ 
or sahassadfid lolca {ih. v. 59) j (2) a system of a 
million universes, a thousand ‘ small ohiliocosms ’ j 
this is the ‘ middle chiliocosm,’ dmsahassl rnajjhi- 
mikd lokadhdtu (‘two-thousandth middle uni 
verse’); and (3) a system of a thousand million 
universes, ‘ great ohiliocosm/ oi * three- tliousandth 
great-thousandth univeise/ tisahassl mahdsahassl 
Idkadhatu? 

1 BeQ'KaOidVdtthu, ih 12 ; Beal, Catena, p. 91 ; 0 A, F llhys 

Pavids, Jiuddh. Psych, p. 74 f , Sa7hgUisuUa (plgha, xxxju.), 
m Burnouf, 809; Anguttam, v. 7, S18. 

2 See Beal, Catena, pp, 92, 104 : WassilieS, Buddfa'gmns, 1860, 
p. 237 (261), 

8 See A.K V. (Burn. 28^;, cited in Burnouf, Xotm p. 61S (cf, 
Walleser, PhU, Gmndlage des dlteim Bxiddhistmts. Heidelberg, 
1904, p, 100). On the hadayamttlm, ‘ basis * or * site,’ of the 
semoHim communa {mmas), see 0. A P, Rhys Davids, op, c^f. 
p. 120, nolo , cf. p 178 and index * JPPS, 188A p 28 ; Visud- 
dhimaqga, JPTS, 1801, p. 124, and Burnouf, Introduction, p. 
669 ; the i6Ie of the heart in the ancient 3Eiiiidu philosophy Is 
well known (Bohtlmgk‘Both, ^ a ‘Phatu,’p 084^). 

4 Katlidvattku, vm, 8 : of, Warren, Bttdd/wsm, p 178, 1. 16, 
and see also Smtiyuttat iii. 68, 

6 The I}rdhvia'\jtaH admit the infinity of thoworld upwards and 
sideways (see Pafiohaviin^abrdhmaTi^ai xviii. 0, 2, m Hopkins, 
‘Gods and Saints of tiie Great Brahmapa,* Trans. Oonmcticiit 
Acad. XV, 26, July 1909). The theory that the world is infinite 
across, and fimto in upward and downwaid directions, is con- 
demned m Plgha. i, 23 (Rhys Davids* DialogueSf i. 80; see 
Aonostioism: tlhidahiat], vol. u p, 2M\ note), A tradition 
which was long in being attested (AWidSdlinh § 874, quoted In 
Burnouf; Dotus, p, 844, wanting m the ‘Chapter of the Incurs* 
of the AiiguUctra, as Bhys Davids remarks, too, cit.\ states that 
four things are infinite ; space, the number of universes, the 
number of living bemga, and the wisdom of a Buddha. 

a Lokadhdtu, niasc, in ATahdvastu, i. 40, 7, and Sih^dsa'- 
vmiohohaya, p. 246; fern* in FSh, jiftthduasiu, 11 300, 36, 
KaruV'dpuyidcti'lka, p. 4, eto The word sukhdmti, ‘the 
happy* (see Blest, AnobB oif wm [Budr], vpl, ii. p. 688h), uiusfi 
bo understood as mhMva^ ^kadhata, ‘ the happy world,’ and 
not as suhhdvatl hhumi, ‘the happy earth or storey.* 

7 The Skr. forms in Mah&oyutmttd, & 168, 

ad fi sdhdsrai chuUkA lokmh&tulii dvisahasTQ 
nxadhyarho . . , ; tfUdhmramdhSsdhmro , . , . There are vanantn 
ill Mahdoastu and elsewhere , *V SeeLefinann, 

Zalitaidstara xlbersetzL Berlin, 1874, p 208, Ckudt-hdi edmUha 
(Pftli-PrlVkrifc olmla, ohuja, * small/ cl Skr* k^lU) is iracBd to 
cJmdd, ‘top/ * orest ' (tuft left on the head aftoi tbnsuto), but, 
see $addhannclpuv.ddiika, p. 827 (kiudrdkaldka4hdtu). y < , 


The traditional meaning of the woida dtnb«ftabsi, ttsahassi, 
seems to be quite clear The A ngiittara says that the dvisahassi 
=1009 sahassi, and the iistt?iflflii=1000 duMu/iasjsi D^>^and^^ 
are exponents, not multipliers We find 1000, 1000*^, 1000^^. 
Sclmudt’s interpretation, ‘das grosse Tausend der 3000 Welten,* 

18 wrong , and Koppen {Buddhismms, li. 837) la also inexact, if 
we can tiust the A-hguttara and the Abhidnai'ntalo^a. But it 
must he remembered that the universes appeal grouped in 
tniids in order to form the hell of ‘intramundane darkness*— • 
which justifies the number 3000, Butin the nmltiplicatioii of 
1000 by 1000 there aie other differences which sfciiko scholars; 
‘The holy woids of Buddha cannot be m disagieement , how 
is it then that there are so many differences in the accounts 
found in the sutraa and treatiaea {Abhidharma^dstms)^ For 
instance, in regard to the number of mountains oalled Sumeiu 
(there is a Meru la each small, univeue, chahavdla [see above, 
p. 131]), if we rely on the Agamas (=Pali mldya, ‘canonic 
collection*) and the Kokx, each great chiliocosm has one 
thousand million, whereas the SumxyapxahhoLSa and the 
AvaiaAisaha (Great Vehicle) say theie are only ten imllions 
Then with regard to the various measurenipiits and the contra- 
dictoiy statements relating to the numbei of the » upa-heavens,i 
how are these differences to be aocountedfor ? *2 

In order to establish a sort of coherence among 
these multiplications of universes and on account 
of tlieories on the more or less complete destruc- 
tions of the woild, the following arrangement has 
been imagined - 

One thousand chahravdlas make a small chiliocosm, with 
4000 continents, lOOOMeius, and lOOO heavens of Biahma-gods 
(gods of the first trance) Tina small chiliocosm is sunounded 
by a mountain which separates it fiom the neighbouring 
small ohlhocosms ; and there la by way of a roof, so to speak, 
a heaven of gods of the second trance The middle chiliocosm 
includes 1000 heavens of this second trance, with as many small 
chiUooosms beneath them ; the walla reach up to the third 
trance ; it la covered by a heaven of the third trance. The 
great chiliocosm comprises 1000 heavens of this trance, and is 
crowned with a heaven of the fourth. 

The documents which show this superimposing 
do not seem to be very old (Koppen, i. 236 ; 
E6nuisat, Melanges postlimnes, p. Od ; but Beal, p. 
103, cites the Yibhdsd^astra]i The Lalitcwistara 
(p. 160} certainly does not Icnow it, for it informs 
us that the great ohiliocosm contains a thousand 
million (lOO/cdfiy) heavens of each kind. 

We must point out a certain number of cosmic multiplications 
which are Independent of and probably previous to the ohilio* 
cosmic conception: e.g. Mahavagga, i, 6, 81 {Jdtaka, i. 63), 
ayaih dasasafmsl lokadhdtu (where the reference is to 10,000 
worlds and not to )000i^> worlds) ; Plgha, il. 139, whore the 
gods of ten universes (dasdsu lokadlmtum) gather together to 
be piesent at the death of the Buddha, There are different 
kinds of Brahma-gods; in Ligha, ii. 261, MahaVirahma, ‘the 
great Brahma,’ reigns ovei 1000 Biahma- worlds ; Majjhima, iii. 
401, distinguishes between a ^ahasso hrahmd, ‘ thousandth 
Brahma,’ governing a sahassi lokadhdtu (cf I 277), 

a Pvmhasso , , , and a Pasasahasso (I0,000fch-Biahma), 
eovemmg a dasasahassi loJcadhdiii (cf. Sa^hyutta, 1. 146), See 
Visuddlmmgga, xm, (Warren, p S2i; S, Hardy, Mamxal, p. 2j: 
Burnouf, LoUta, p. 363) on the three ‘fields* or ‘domains’ 
(fc§etra) of a Buddna ; ‘ Birtb-domain(fanma^») comprises 10,000 
worlds ; all tremble at different moments in the hfe of a Buddha 
(cf. Mandvagga, 1 . 6, 31), Authority -domain {djM) comprises a 
hundred thousand times ten millions of ivorlda (=100 great 
ohiliocosms) ; over all extends the protecting power of the 
“formulss of piotection” (the so-called parittas) given by the 
Buddha. Knowledge-domain QTidnao) is without limit.’ The 
lilahdvastu mentions a buddhaltjetia equal to 61 great chiho- 
cosms, and an upak^eira equal to 244 great ehiliocosms (i. 121, 
cf. pp xxxii and 471, and lii. 841), In the later literature 
‘ great chiliocosm ’ and buddhaMetra ate, as a rule, synonymouB 
(cf, Aiiyutta-i a, I. 228). 

The chiliocosm did not satis the IBuddhisb 
ima^nation. The Mdhdpmtu (1. 122) and the 
Mamy^nasiitTas consider that the number of 
ohiliocosms, or ‘fields of Buddha/ is infinite in 
every direction (e.g, Lotus, xi. ; BBB xxi. 232), 
and there are quoted, by the dojzeh, names of 
these ‘great universes’, (e,g. ; 

and in the Apciidinsakd we get a systematic ar- 
rangement of these ohiliocosms. 

On whirlwinds rests the Fiugiant Ocean, which carries an | 
infUiite number of world-germs* HokaM^a (?]) ; from it there f 
issue lotuses infinite * in number— Very far -removed, indeed, ? 
from each other. From each of these loUiseH ip born a universe | 
(gi*eat ohiliocosm), above which (sep[Uated by whirlwinds) i 
there are three, then five, and 00 on up to^ the twentieth tier, ) 
where there are 39 great chiliocosmal* ' We arc not told whether \ 
this development or a ‘ world-gerffi Ms in the form of a tranoM f 
, or of a fan, or whether it is’ w bte nndetstoo d'as an Inverted i 

/The text says qfl%6^“heaven&.' fihw must bo a mistake (set ' 

^bove, p,.136>., i"’ /' ' ’ 

. inhcalj Oatmat p. ^Q3. 
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pyramid (1, 32 ^ 52 ^ . . , 392 ). But, on the other band, we learn 
that the universe in ^vhich we are, the Sahalokadhatii,^ forms 
part of the thirteenth staj^e, and constitutes the ‘field’ of the 
Buddha Vairochaiia (see art Adibuouiu, vol. i. p 9'M note 1|), 
and that, on the same level at the same stage, in the extreme 
■west, is the blessed uiuverae of the Buddha Amilablia, the 
SukMmtlt where a kalpa, of our universe is eipial to a day and 
a night (see art. Blest, Acode or the LBuddhist], vol. ii. p. 
688 b ).2 

LiTERATUiiE.—See prehniinary note 3 on p. 130 f., and p. ISla-, 
nol.e 4, and -worka niontioned throughout the article. See also 
the tr. of the xibhidhaynmmaiigaha by Shive Zan Aiingf and 
C. A F. Rhys Davids under the title Compendium of Philo- 
sophij (PI'S, London, 1910), the tr. of Plgkat h-i hy T. W. and 
C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Pialoyues of the Buddha, ii. (Oxford, 
1910). Reference must also be made to Maiijug:ho§aha- 
savajra’s Slddhanta, i. fol. 223-248. 

L. DE LA VaLL^IE POUSSIH. 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Celtic). 
— ^We do not know the ancient Celtic ideas with 
respect to the origin of the world. According to 
Strabo (IV. iv. 4), the Druids, as well as others, 
said that the soul and the world were immortal, i 
and that one day lire and water would prevail. On 
the other hand, the Celts of the Adriatic said to ^ 
Alexander : ‘We fear only one thing, and that I 
is that the sky may fall on us’ (Strabo, vir. iii. 8). 
This belief in the fall of the sky is seen frequently 
in the oaths of Iiish epic poetry. In a note on 
the hymn of XJltan (verse 9) mention is made of 
the two pillars of the sky. 

These confused and contradictory ideas do not 
enable us to re-construct Celtic cosmology. It 
would be dangerous, besides, to look for this 
cosmology in the Christian legends of the Irish 
Middle Ages, or in the so-called secrets of the bards 
of the Island of Britain, or in the oral traditions 
of i^rmorican Brittany ; for the elements con- 
tained in these different sources are either foreign or 
modern in origin. See also art. Celts, vol. iii. p. 298. 

Literature. — R og'et de Bellogriet, Ethnog&nie gauloi&e, 
Paris, 1861-75, iii. 137 ; C. Julliau, Mutoiro de la Gau'te, Paris, 
1907, i. 360, li. 126, 175 ; H. Gaidoz in Zeitsohrift fur celtUohc 
Philologie, 1897-1901, i. 27 f. Q, DOTTIN. 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY 
(Chinese). — Chinese theories of cosmogony and 
cosmologv may he said to be of comparatively 
modem date. They profess, however, to be based 
on a system which claims an almost immemorial 
antiquity, i.e. the 8 trigrams, which are usually 
attributed to Tu-hsi (2852 B.O.), though somewhat 
contradictory accounts are given as to their ulti- 
mate origin. These figures were intended to 
represent the stalks of the milfoil {Ptannica 
sihinca), which were employed by diviners in close 
association with the lines which were produced on 
the shell of the tortoise, as described in art. OOM- 
MiTHloiff WITH THE Dbad (Chinese), vol. iii. p. 73P. 
The stalks were divided into longer and shorter 
lengths, and the order in which they were clxawn 
and disposed, in varying combinations of long and 
short or ‘ strong ’ and ‘ weak ’ lines, was interpreted 

1 This expression seems to denote a grea'fc chiliocosm, but it is 
certain that its natural ineaniug- should he the small universe, 
the ehahra'odla in which we live. Saha is an adjective ; we 
find a fern, form sahd (Mahdvyutpattif § 154, 21 j Divyamdana, 
p. 293 , 19 ; Mahdvastu, ii. 379, 21 j La^kavatarai in Burnouf, 
JntroduoU^n, p. 596 ; Karu'g,dpity4(^‘^^d, p, 119 ; Wilson, ii. 
82 ; and probably Xl(i1atafa'hgin%, i. 172, where A, Stein reads 
mahV), and more rarely the maso, formsifflia;(Triglotte, § 46, and 
Mihalokmatha, in Mahdmslu, ii. 885). This expression, which 
has been translated ‘enduring/ ‘ sudering/ or '‘supporting* 
<from root saA), is not clear. The Tibetan mi mjecl or mjed (see 
Jiischke, Tih. Piet., Loudon, 18S1, p, 174) does not shed any light 
on the question, and the designation of Brahmar as Sahclm 2 mU 
(SaMpati) reimina obscure (Burnouf, Xntroduetion, p, 594 j 
Beal, Catena, p. 16 ; Eitel, UmidJbQQk, p. 134), 

2 The present sources are E6musat, Milanges postTimms, p. 

96 ; Beal, Catena, p. 121. The two authors differ on many 
pohitaj e,g, Beal regards Sahd as the name of the whole 
■thirteenth stage, Betu'een the Sahd (centre of this stage) and 
the (regarded not as a chiliocosm but as a privileged 

chakrawta, ■with no hell, and no cosmic mountains), there are 
10,00(|,000,OOQ universes. The original source is the Avatar/isaka 
—a word which denotes a part of the Chinese canon of the Great 
Vehicle (IfaUjicu CaiaL, 1883, p. S2ff., on which see Taranatha, 
p. 68, and Wasailieff, Buddhismus, esp. p, 157 [171 j L). 


ill accori-laiico vritli the arbitrary inetliods which 
prevailed from time to time, hut of which the 
details have not been handed down. It may, how- 
ever, safely be assumed that the function of the 
trigrams was limited to questions of tribal or 
domestic interest, and that nothing of a theological 
or cosmological character was attached to them. 

The trigrams were arranged in 8 groups thus : 



A new arrangement was invented hy Si-peh 
(1231-1135 B.C.), during his two years’ imi>ribon- 
nient at the hands of the ruler of the Yin dynasty, 
and it is probable that to him is also due the 
combination of the original 8 trigrams to form the 
64 hexagrams which are the basis of the Yi-kmg, 
or Canon of Permutations, commonly known as 
the Book of Changes. 

Si-peh, afterwaids canonized as W^n-wang 
(= King Wen), appended to each of the hexagrams 
an exiilanatory outline, giving the general sense 
supposed to be conveyed by the figure, but his son 
Tan, better known as Chow-kung (Duke of Chow), 
added an analysis, showing how each line of the 
hexagram was to be interpreted so as to contribute 
to the general conclusion which his father had 
established. The deductions of King W6n, with 
the analyses of the Duke of Chow, form the text 
of the Yi-hing, Throughout the 64 chapters of 
the original work there is nothing whatever of a 
cosmological character | the compilers were entirely 
occupied with political and x^G^sonal matters, en- 
deavouring to learn from the omens furnished by 
the stalks and their representative symbols the 
probable results of certain courses of conduct 
which were in contemxDlation. The harmless 
trifling, as it seemed to his jailers, with which 
the prisoner, Si-peh, employed his leisure, was in 
reality a means by which he was able to develop 
his revolutionary schemes without let or hindrance ; 
none but himself knew the significance attaching 
to the harmless straws with which he amused 
himself ; and when, in course of time, his liberty 
was restored, he was enabled to consummate his 
schemes with complete success. 

A new element is, however, introduced in the 
10 Appendixes to the Yi-hing which hear the 
imprimatur of Confucius, though it seems probable 
that only the first and second are properly attri- 
buted to him. To Confucius it seemed inevitable 
that the thought which had been expended u|>on 
the hexagrams, by sages so eminent as Si-peh and 
his son, could not fail to be of permanent value, 
and that, though the political conditions which 
had first inspired their studies no longer existed, the 
lessons which they contributed might be applied 
with equal value to the troublous circumstances 
of his own times. Hence Confucius, in later life, 
devoted a great deal of attention to the study of 
the Yi-hing, frankly acknowledging the diificulty 
he experiencetl in the interpretation of its cryptic 
Xfiiraseology, and in adapting its lessons to Ms own 
enlarged conception of the scope of the work. 
Later commentators, building upon the theory 
that the three lines of the early trigrams represent 
the three xiowers— Heaven, Earth, and Man — 
attempt to transfer the lessons of the figures from 
the smaller stage of human afiairs to the larger 
theatre of universal Nature. In the Aijpendixes, 
therefore, we discover, in an ever-ascending^ scale, 
the application of the hexagrams to the constitution 
and course of Nature, the later chapters furnishing 
some of the material out of which CEu-hsi (Ohiicius, 
A.D. 1130-1200) developed his scheme of cosmogony 
and cosmology, which now rcx>resents modern 
Chinese philosophic thought on the subject. 

A, word of explanation may hero be necessary in 
order to show the mechanism of the developed 
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system of the Yi-kh}g. Each trigram hears a dis- 
tinctive name, as ^vell as a local habitation or 
direction, together -with a natural affinity, quality, 
etc. Thus the 6th group, as arranged by Si-peli, 
originally the first group according to the earlier 
system, consisting of 3 iinhroken or ‘ strong * lines, 
is denominated Joien, which moans ^untiring,’ 
‘strength,’ etc., and rexaesents Heaven, a sovereign, 
a father, etc. Its locality or direction is north- 
west ; its affinity, ether ; its quality, humidity, etc. 

The hexagrams are formed by Hie combination 
of 2 trigrams, and also liave distinctive names. 
Each line hears a certain relation to the other 
lines j thus the first or bottom line in the lower 
trigram is related to the first line of the upper 
trigrain, i.e, to the 4tli line of the hexagram. The 
Xiosition of the various lines is a most important 
consideration— sometimes a ‘ strong ’ line is found 
in a ‘ weak ’ xilace, and vice versa. 

An illustration from Legge’s Yi-lcing xvi. 

71) may serve to indicate the method of inter- 
Xiretation. The 7.'h hexagram, known as sze^ is 

written thus ; consisting of the 2 tri- 

gram s h'dn representing water, imAhw'im 

— — — . reiiresenting earth, suggesting, by the 
combination, waters collected on the earth, or, in 
the language of the diviner, multitudes of people 
mustering for purposes of defence or attack. Tiie 
‘ strong ’ or undivided line occupies the most im- 
portant place in the inner or lower trigram, i.e, 
the middle, second only to the middle place in the 
outer, or upper, trigrain, which is the x>aramount 
position in the whole figure. The ‘strong’ line, 
therefore, occuiiying a secondary xiosition, must 
stand for the leader of the host ; were he to occupy 
the highest position, i,e, the 5ih line from the 
bottom— the middle line of the upper trigram— he 
would rexiresent the sovereign. These, of course, 
are perfectly arbitrary preconceptions. 

The Duke of Chow thus interprets the figure : * The first 
line (reckoning from below), divided, shows tlie host going 
forth according to the rules (for such a movement). If these 
(rules) be not good, there will be evil.’ Leggc adds : ' The line 
is divided, a weak line in a strong place, not correct ; this 
justifies the caution wluoh follows.’ 

‘ The second line, undivided, shows (the leader) in the midst 
of the hosts. There will be good fortune and no error. The 
king has thrice oonvej'ed to him his charge.’ 

‘The third line, divided, shows how the hosts may possibly 
have many commanders ; (in such a case) there will be evil.’ 
Legge explains : ‘ The third place is odd, and should be occupied 
by a strong line, instead of which we have a weak line in it. 
But it is at the top of the lower trigram, and its subject should 
be in ofiice or activity. There is suggested the idea that its 
subject has vaulted over the second Ime, and wishes to share 
in the command and honour of hipi who has been appointed to 
be commander-in-chief. The lesson of the previous line is made 
of none effect. We have a divided authority in the expedition. 
The result can only be evil.* 

‘ The fourth line, divided, shows the hosts in retreat i there 
is no error.’ Legge comments thus i ‘ The line is also weak, 
and victory cannot be expected ; but in the fourth place a weal?: 
line is in its correct position, and its subject will do what is 
right in his circumstances. lie will retreat, and a retreat is for 
him the part of wisdom.' 

‘The fifth line, divided, shows birds in the fields, which it is 
advantageous to seize (and destroy). There will bo no error. 
If the oldest eon lead the host, and younger men be (also) in 
command, however firm and correct he iv.suy be, there will be 
evil.’ Legge interprets the Duke’s findings thus : ‘ We have an 
intimation fin this passage] . . . that only defensive war, or 
war \vagcd by the rightful authority to xHit down rebellion and 
lawlessness, is right. “ The lards in the fields ” are emblematic 
of plunderers and invaders, whom it will be well to destroy, 
The fifth line symholizea the chief authority, but here he is 
■weak or humble, and has given all jiower and authority to 
execute judgment into the hands of the commander-in-chief, 
who is the oldest son ; and in the subject of line § we have an 
example of the younger men who would cause evil if allowed to 
share his power.’ . V ' 

‘The topmost lino, divided, shows Uie great ruler delivering 
his charges (to the men wdio have disthmuiahed themselves^ 
aippointing some to be rulers of States, ana others to be chiefs , 
of clans. But small men should not be employed (in suah' 
positions).’ Legge thus comments: ‘The action ^of the hexa- 
ram has been gone through. The expedition has been epn^ 
noted to a successful end. The enemy has been subdued,. 


His territories are at the disposal of the conqueror. The 
conmiandcr-in-cliief has done his part well. His sovereign, 
“the great ruler,” comes upon the scene, and rewards the 
ollicers who have been conspicuous by their bravery and skill, 
conferring on them rank and lands. But he is warne<l to have 
lespect in doing so to their moral character. Small men, of 
ordinary or less than ordinary character, may be rewarded 
with riches and certain honours ; but land and the welfare of 
its population should not be given into the hands of any who 
are not equal to the responsibility of such a trust.’ 

To turn now to the main deduction of King 
W^n, of which the above is the detailed explana- 
tion. We find the lessons of the hexagram thus 
expressed; ^ Sze indicates how (in the age which 
it suxJX)Oses), with firmness and correctness and 
(a leader of) age and experience, there will be no 
error.’ 

It will be observed, from this example, how the 
character of the lines (whether divided or un- 
divided), their x’>la'Ce in the hexagram (whether 
odd or even, e.g, 1, 3, 6; or 2, 4, 6), and their 
mutual relation to each other (2 corresponding to 
5, etc. ) are all of great importance in the exxDosition 
of the lessons they are supposed to convey. The 
mutual relation of the 2 trigrams in each hexagram 
is also a matter of importance. 

This specimen will serve to show how little there 
is of any cosmological element in the original 
Book of Changes, and how far the modern com- 
mentators have wandered from the intention of 
the compiler and his earliest expositor ; in fact, it 
was only by an arbitrary forcing of the primitive 
modes of divination, and the introduction of entirely 
new ideas in the Appendixes, that Chiicius suc- 
ceeded in building up the system which is attri- 
buted to him, and which has only the slightest 
affinity with the diagrams of King W6n. A rough 
ioarallel might be established between the diagrams 
and our modern playing cards, in which the calendar 
may he said to be rex>resented, though with no 
cosmological intention, the 4 suits representing the 
4 seasons ; the 13 cards in each suit = tlie 13 
sidereal months ; the 62 cards = the 62 weelcs of 
the year ; the 364 pips (including the value of the 
‘ coat ’ cards) = the days of the year, etc . ; and, as 
the cards are now emxdoyedhy pretended ‘ fortime- 
tellers ’ as a key to the secrets of human existence, 
so the hexagrams of KingW^n came to bo applied, 
in course of time, to issues much larger than were 
ever contemxdated by tlieir inventor. 

The chief exponent of the modern system was 
Cliucius, wdiose name is pre-eminent amongst the 
philosophers of the Sung school of the 11th and 
12th centuries in China. Confucius and Mencius 
were practical philosophers, but Ciiucius -was not 
content to accept the fact of Heaven and Earth, 
which had been sufficient for the great teachers 
wdio preceded him j he endeavoured to establish a 
systematic theory of the origin of all things, find- 
ing in the Yi-lmig^ as he supposed, a groundwork 
for his researches. He was further aided in his 
speculations by Taoistic and Buddhistic sugges- 
tions, as well as by other philosophic concepts 
which may well have reached China by that time, 
and wMch to an ardent and omnivorous student 
'would prove attractive. It is not xmlOcely that he 
was familiar with Persian and early Oliristian ideas 
propagated by the Nestorian.teachors in the cem 
turies preceding him. 

It is very important to bear in mind that the 
earliest 'conception of the Otiinese regarding the 
universe', was a tbeolo^ical one, while the later 
system of Ohucius is ijhilosophxeal \ and it is owing 
to.' this -fact that Ghucius found himself involved in 
frequent difficulties in the endeavour to Jiarmoniise 
the two. The ancient or theological concept takes 
its startingrpoint ifojn 8hahg4i, or Heaven j the 
Taoistic or philosophic' theory goes no further back 
than the E^sitrenie ’ ; , but Ohiicius, though 

prpfessedly^yp theologian, ax^pears unable to elimih* 
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afce from his system some traces of tiie aiicieut 
conviction that behind all phenomena there is a 
power, variously described as Heaven, the ‘ Con- 
troller/ the ‘Great Framer’ (or ‘Potter’), etc., 
while he shrank from any suggestion of anthropo- 
morphism, and disclaimed the view that that 
power actively interfered in the affairs of men. 

As a matter of fact, the theories of Cliucius are 
not intended to account for ultimate beginnings ; 
his conception of the present world is that it is but 
one of a long series of similar existences which 
have flourished in turn, and have been covriiptecl, 
each disappearing eventually from view and giving 
place to a new world. He makes no attempt to 
explain how the primal element came into being, 
but finds bis starting-point in the theory of the 
existence of a Natural Law which he denominates 
Li (pronounced Xee), and a vital essence which he 
calls KH (pronounced Chee), He does not inquii’e 
wherein this Law resides, or where this vital 
‘breath* is derived from. The theologian may 
contend for the recognition of a Divine creator dr 
framer, but Chucius, though he does not traverse 
the argument, declines to discuss the subject. In 
inquiring, therefore, into the evolution of this 
present world, he finds its material basis in KH 
(vapour, breath, air, etc.), and its active principle 
in Zi— both eternal in their nature, as existing 
before the clock of time began to strike, yet 
admitting of a priority of order in the case of L'i 
The alternate action and inaction of Li, in the 
sphere of produced the positive and negative 
forms, Yang and Yin, variously represented as 
Light and Darkness, Heaven and Earth, Male and 
Female, etc., whose vicissitudes constitute the 
Tao, or Course of Nature, as reflected in the 4 
seasons, the alternations of day and night, etc. 
The Yang and Yin contain the ‘ Five elements ’ in 
embryo, viz. metal, wood, water, fire, and earth, 
of which water and fire are i-egarded as the simplest 
forms. Each element possesses a Yang and a Yin 
quality, and all are peiwaded by Li. ‘As a result 
of the interaction of these two ‘ forms ’ — the Yang 
and the Yin, which are in constant motion — a 
certain amount of ‘sediment’ is precipitated to 
the centre of the whirling mass and becomes 
Earth, whilst the more subtle excreta are flung 
upwards to the outer ring of the circle, and become 
Heaven. Earth remains motionless in the centre, 
whilst the Heavens revolve continually, as the 
movements of the heavenly bodies serve to show. 

The myriad creatures were produced by the 
spontaneous coagulation of the finer essences of 
the five elements in the Yang~Tin, forming ajier- 
maphroditic being or pair, which in course of 'time 
separated and gave birth to the male and female 
species which now constitute the human race. 

It will be seen at a glance how far removed 
these theories are from the system of divination 
attributed to King W^n, and it seems inevitable 
that they represent an interpretation of that 
system entirely alien to the purpose which inspired 
its first exponents. From Chucius’ own words, we 
are led to eonolucle that the study of the Yi had 
made little progress during the centuries which 
had elapsed from the days of Confucius until his 
own time. It seems probable that the later Ap- 
pendixes, popularly ascribed to the great ‘Master’ 
himself, belong to a period long , posterior, and 
they seem to reflect opinions which begt,n to be 
current only in Chucius’ days. PMlosophto buqIi as : 
Sliao-gung (A.B. 1011-107*7), of whom 01\licius says, 
/From the time of Confucius no one /Understood 
this the relation between the Qmft Extreme, 
the 8 diagrams, etc.) until Shao explained it/ and 
Chow Tupri (A,b, X0,17-107B), to; whdm is attri- 
buted the circular diAgraiU of the Great Extreme, 
apparently made use of the Yi as ;a vehicle of 


/ 


Taoistic ideas, and applied to the ‘strong’ and 
‘weak/ lines of King Wen the system of Yang 
and Yin, ivliich nowhere .appears in the text of the 
Yi, but which is suggested by the words of Lao-tze 
in the Tao>Ti~King) : 

* Tao produced unity ; unity produced duality ; duality pro- 
duced trinity ; and trinity produced the innumerable objects ; 
the innumerable objects, carrying the feminine or shadow 
principle on the one side, and the masculine or sunlight 
principle on the other, created a just harmony by their respect- 
ive clashes of primitive impulse or ether ' (Parker’s tr.). 

It may be assumed, therefore, that the Chinese 
cosmogony is of comparatively recent origin, and 
that the ancients were content to accept the fact 
of the universe without abstruse theorizing as to 
its origin and method. The Bung philosophers 
adopted the trilinear figures of the Yi, but devised 
a new diagTam of what they called the ‘Great 
Extreme,’ viz. a circle intended to represent the 
iiltimate principle L%, which, in their system, 
indicates the limit of philosophical discussion. This 
circle was subdivided thus ; 



to illustrate the interaction and constant gyrations 
of the Yang and Yin, i.e. the primal essence, or 
Id in its 2 forms, the motive power in which is 
Li. Another circle represents the Id as divided 
into its constituent elements, i.e. the five active 
principles — water, fire, wood, metal, and earth. 
Bometimes the four seasons are represented. 

From these we may learn that, according to 
Chucius, the world came into existence as a result 
of the operation of Li, or ‘ Natural Law,’ setting 
in motion the KH, or ‘vital essence/ which, by the 
interaction of its two forms, Yang^ and Yin, con- 
taining the 5 elements, threw off, in its perpetual 
revolutions, the excreta which coagulated respect- 
ively into Heaven, on the outward edge, and Earth, 
in the centre ; and that the vicissitudes of Yang 
and Yin account for the regular succession of day 
and night, the alternate waxing and waning of the 
same being the cause of the four seasons; and 
that, when the great cycle, calculated as occupying 
a IccApa, or 120,600 years, is accomplished through 
the exhaustion of the Yang element in man, as 
exhibited by moral declension and universal cor- 
ruption, the whole system is resolved into its 
constituent elements, and a new heaven and earth 
are called into being. 

Manis place in Nature . — ^As to the place which 
man occupies in this system, since man is com- 
pounded of the five elements constituting the KH, or 
vital essence, in which the Li operates, he is 
described as a microcosm—a world in miniature — 
from which it follows that every man has within 
him a ‘spark of the Divine.’ In some men the 
Yang predominates; in others the Yin. Of the 
former are the Sages, the great men of past and 
present times ; the latter are represented by the 
‘mean’’ men, the dull, the criminal, etc. As in 
the ease of Nature, so man has his seasons of rn’ing, 
summer, etc., and Ms days and nights, anC like 
the world, comes to an end by the exhaustion of 
the Jd, or vital breath. His great business, , there- 
fore, is to frame and fashion his, life so as to live 
in conformity with the Tao, or observed order of' 
the universe/ ‘No contrariety’ must be his motto. 
By so doing he may attain in ' time the proud 
distinption of being ah associate of Heaven and 
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Earth. As to his future, neither Lao-tze, Con- 
fucius, nor Chucius has anything to say ; probably, 
from the j)hilosophical point of view, death to 
them, though they Avould not discuss it, meant a 
return to the original chaos, like the universe at 
the end of its cycle of existence ; or, to express it 
in the polite but equivocal plirase of ancient and 
modern days, a ^return to Heaven.’ 

The phiiosophic idea was, however, too lofty 
and illusive for common acceptance, and, during 
the Sung dynasty, the tradition of a ‘ first man ’ 
was evolved, ascribing the ancestry of the human 
race to a certain P'an-ku, of whom it is stated in 
the Lu-she (Mayers’ tr.) : 

‘ When the great first principle had given birth to the two 
primary forms, and these had produced the four secondary 
figures, the latter underwent tranafonnations and evolutions, 
whence the natural objects depending from their respective 
influences came abundantly into being. The first who came 
forth to rule the world was named P'an-hu, and he was also 
called the “ Undeveloped and Unenlightened " (i.e, the Embryo).’ 

This idea is now almost universally accepted by 
the mass of the unlearned in China, and by not a 
few of the scholarly class, being, as it were, a sort 
of concretion of the indefinite theories of the 
Chucian philosophers as to the origin of man. 

The ^lace occupied by spiritual beings , — Though 
Confucius and Chucius (16 centuries later) were 
unwilling to enter into the question of spiritual 
existences, and though the latter expressly declared 
the difficulties involved in such a theory, the fact 
that the earliest records refer so frequently to the 
existence of spirits made it necessary that a place 
should be found for them in the Chinese philosophy, 
and, accordingly, the Kuoi'Shen, or spirits, were 
adopted as representing, so to speak, in personal 
form, the activities at work in the changing 
phenomena of Nature; but the ancient doctrine 
that the spirits are the ministers of God, carrying 
out His behests, on the analogy of the officers of 
State fulfilling the decrees of the sovereign, eui*- 
vives, in a somewhat debased form, in the popular 
opinion which invests the earth and air with a 
numberless host of good and evil spirits or 
demons. 

The place of God , — In the earliest clays of which 
we possess any record, Shang-ti, or God, appears 
to have occupied a chief place in the mind of 
China’s rulers, but at the beginning of the Chow 
dynasty (12th cent, b.c.) we find the terms ‘Heaven’ 
and ‘ Earth ’ coming into prominence, representing 
the operations of God in Nature and Providence, 
and, as a consequence, Shang-ti is removed to a 
greater distance than that intimate relation in 
which he seems to have stood vis-d-nis Ms votaries 
in the earlier days. Later developments contri- 
buted towards the increasing of tMs distance, and 
the attitude of Confucius towards metaphysical 
and transcendental questions tended to widen the 
" Chucius appears to have I'elegated God to 
remoteness and unknowable- 
deny the possibility of 
pm of wLse 



of Chucius was unable to overcome the immemorial 
persuasion of his fellow-countrymen, that the 
‘Supreme lluler’ interferes actively in the affairs 
of the nation, and semis forth His agents, includ- 
ing spirits and sages, to fullil His behests. Hence 
it happens that Shaiig-ti is still worshipped officially 
by the Emperors of China, and Heaven is invoked 
by the mass of the people, whilst the spirits are 
solicited to exert their influence on behalf of 
their petitioners. The theological concept has 
thus survived the philosophical, and, by a strange 
inconsistency, the materialism of Confuciu-s and 
Chucius, as represented by the modern Chinese 
literate, is exhibited in a country which, above all 
others, is remarkable for its active and almost 
frenzied addiction to the propitiation of spirits and 
demons. 

Literature. — ^J, Legge, ‘ Yi-lcing‘,’ in SBE , vol. xvi. [1SS2] ; 
T. M'Clatchie, tr. of the works of the philosopher Ohoo* 
foo-tze in The Chinese Mepository^ xviii. [Shanghai, 1874] ; of. 
also the literature appended to art. Oohfuoius. 

W. Gilbert Walshe, 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Chris- 
tian). — I. Early. — The early Christians were not 
seriously perplexed by questions of cosmogony. 
They had come into a heritage, whereby they 
had grown up into the current Palestinian- Jewish 
ideas of the origin and constitution of the world. 
Moreover, they looked out upon the world and the 
whole realm of Nature from the purety religious 
standpoint. ‘ In the beginning God ’ (Gn 1^) was 
the primary article of their faith. It was Jahweh, 
the God of Israel, who had ‘ measured the waters in 
the hollow of his hand, and meted out heaven with 
the span,, and comprehended the dust of the earth 
in a measure, and weighed the mountains in 
scales, and the hills in a balance. ... It is he 
that sitteth upon the circle of the earth . . . that 
stretchetii out the heavens as a curtain, and 
spreadetli them out as a tent to dwell in. . , .1 
am Jahweh, and there is none else. ... I form 
the light, and create darkness : I make peace, and 
create evil. I, Jahweh, do ‘all these things’ (Is 
4 Qia -22 455-7j^ Psalms 8 and 104 express the same 
idea of the sole, beneficent creatorship of God, and 
in Psalms 33 and 148 creation by the spolcen word 
is confidently expressed. The Book of Job is like- 
wise pervaded by this belief, and the same is true 
of Pr These seem to have been the primary 

sources from which the early Christians drew their 
conception of the material cosmos and God’s rela- 
tion to it. This simple religious view found free 
expression in their prayers : ‘ O Lord, thou that 
didst make the heaven and the earth and the sea, 
and all that in them is ’ (Ac 4^^). And Jesus had 
expressed His faith in the same direct and simple 
way. To Him God was ‘Lord of heaven and 
earth ’ (Mfe 11^®), who ‘ niaketh his sun to rise on 
the evil and the good, and sendeth rain on the just 
and blie unjust ’ (Mt 5^®). His heavenly Father also 
feeds the birds of the heavens, and clothes the 
grass of the fields (Mt 6^®^*)* The diBoipIes, like 
their Master, were absorbed in the thought of the 
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He taught that it -vvaa an article of faith to Relieve 
that the world was created in time. 

Contemporary with the Scliooimen wox'e tlie 
varions heretical sects, dilVeriiig in some irospeotH 
from the orthodox in tlieir vie^vs of the ei'eation 
and government of the world. The most di vorgent 
from^ the commonly accepted views woire the 
dualistic sects, which at the saine time ela,5,ixie<i to 
ha Christian. They went by vavions names, stneh 
as Cathari, Alhigenses, and so on. They Beem to 
have gained their heretical views from eoiAfcaet 
with the religions of the East, where dualism was 
very common at the time. In general they- held 
that there were two prinoipha or spirrihs, or 
creators, which had to do with the maldn^ of the 
universe visible aiid invisible. Xhese two were 
the good and the evil, and both were from etoxmity 
though held tliat the evil spirit was origdrially 
good and had fallen from his f^rst estate. The 
evil spirit was the author of the OT, aixd. tliA 
make/of all visible Nature. He had crkte<i min 
as a physical being, and was the cause of all 
natural phenomena and all disorders in ISrELtrire 
The good spirit was the author of the NT. He 
was also the creator of the human soul, whieix had 
been captured and imprisoned by the evil spirit. 

In the later Middle Ages there arose various 
schools of Mystics. Some of these were herettical 
and frankly pantheistic. Others, like NXa^ster 
Eckhart, considered themselves orthodox Ohris- 
tians, but were unable to escape the suspieioxt 
of pantheism. Eckhart was in UiSreement with 
Aquinas in his belief that there existed from 
eternity a world of ideas distinct from the -world 
of creatures. He explained what seemed to his 
contemporaries to he pantheism, by saying- that 
creatures are made in time and out oi nothing;', and 
that they existed from eternity in Qod in the same 
sense that a work of art exists in the mind of the 
artist before it takes material forjcn. The exiisfc- 
ence of the creation from all time was in the 
Divine reason. God exists in created visible ob- 
jects as their essence. The external world is bixt 
the reflexion of the innermost essence of God. 

The modern Pwoman Catholic Church holds to 
the teaching of Aquinas, but allows a difference of 
opinion on unimportant points, vyhat a Boman 
Catholic must believe to-day in regard to cosmolog-y 
and cosmogony is defined by the Vatican Beeirees 
^ The Oomicii declared against the statement that 
matter alone exists, and in opposition to tho viow 
that the substance and essence of Grod and of all 
things are one and the sanie ; also in opposition to 
the view that finite things, both corporeal a^nd 
spiritual or at least spiritual, have emanated from 
the Divine^ substance, or that the Xlivine essonce 
by the manifestation and evolution of itself became 
all things, or that God is universal or indednite 
Being, which, by determining itself, constitutes 
the universalxty of tlimgs. The positive statement 
by the Council was that God from the very begin- 
ning of time produced out of nothing the -wox'ld 
and all things both spiritual and oox-poreaL 
The Protestant position, as givc^ ixi the earlier 
creeds, is merely a paraphrase of the cosmology- 
found in Genesis. The Westminster Confession 
states j ‘ It pleased God in the be&ix^nmg to malce 
or create out of nothing the world and all thin m 
therein m the space of sir days^ x), 'The 
Belgio Confession is more explicit . ^ believe 
that the Eatlfer by the Word created of nothing 
tlie heavens, the and all crea^tures, as it 

seemed good unto Him,' giving unto every creature 
its beitdq shape, forms, and several omees to serve 
its crealpr.’ ‘ We believe that He doth also uphold 
and govisyn them by His infinite power for the 
service of^^iankind to the end that man may sei-ve 
- His God’ (Art. xii.). 


There is, of course, no authoritative statement 
for Protestantism relating to Christian cosmology 
and cosmogony. With the freedom of investiga- 
tion wdiich characterizes niodorn Protestantism, 
there are many divergent views. Some still hold 
to the statements of the older creeds, and believe 
that the conclusions of science have nothing to do 
with religion. The extreme holelers of this position 
maintain that the world was made in six days of 
twenty-four hours each, but this view has a decreas- 
ing number of adherents. Others believe that the 
account of Creation given in Genesis is strictly 
scientific, and that the statements there found 
correspond in a minute degree to the facts of 

g eology. Others consider that the account in 

rcnesis agrees with the facts only in a general 
way. Others regard the account as a myth or 
legend corresponding to tlie Creation stories in 
Assyrian and Babylonian literature. The only 
points upon which modern Protestants agree are 
that God is the source of the universe j that it 
came into being as a result of the free exercise of 
His will ; and that it is continually under His 
care and control. 

See also art. CREATION. 

liiTEaATUEB.— Aquinas, Sum. Theol . ; T, Harper, The> Meta- 
physios of the School, 1879; art. *Or<5atioii/ in Diet, de TMol. 

iii. 2079-2093. See also ‘ Creation ’ in J. Agar Beet, A 
Alaniial of Theology, 1906 ; W. Adams Brown, Christian Tiieo^ 
in Outline, 1907 ; W. N. Clark^ An Outline of Christian 
Theology, 1898; I. A. Donier, A System of Chr, DoctHm, 
Eng. tr. 1880-82; G. P. Fisher, Hist, of Chr. Doctnne, 1896; 
C. Harris, Pro Fide, 1905 ; C. Hodge, Systematic Theology, 
18V2-.78; W. G. T. Sfaedd, Dogmatic Theology, 1889-94 ; H. C. 
Sheldon, A Mist, of Chr. Doctrine, 1886; A. H. Strong, 
^ystematie Theology, 1907-9; T. B. Strong;, A Manual of 
Theology^, 1903. Q. M. GEER. 


. COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Egyp. 
tiau). — We shall here divide this subject into 
three stages ; (1) earth-myths, (2) sun-myths, (3) 
theology. 

X. Earth-myths.— The attention of primitive 
xnan was naturally first directed to explaining 
tangible Nature — ^the earth, the sea, and the 
uiists which lay on the land. The most ele- 
xsientary distinction between racial views is the 
sex of the earth and of the abyss or sea, which 
from its blueness was naturally thought to be of 
the same nature as the blue sky — the heavenly 
ocean. In Egypt the sky (Nut) was feminine, the 
land (To) was masculine. Exceptionally in the 
13th cent. B.a, when Semitic influence was 
strongest, the sexes were reversed, as in Hebrew 
shamaylm (* heavens’) is masculine, dAidiYtddmdh 
( ^ earth ’) is feminine. Similarly in Babylonia, Ea 
^he deep) and Ann (the sky) are masculine, while 
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to Ha (the sun) or Shu (the atmosphere). The 
heaven (Nut) was forced apart from the earth 
(Keh or Seb) ; and iisually Shu is represented 
upholding Nut over his head. 

Similarly in New Zealand, the earth and heaven clave together 
in the darkness, and had produced gods and men. The gods 
try to part them, but cannot until the god and father of 
forests, birds, and insects strives; ‘his head is now firmly 
nlanted on his mother the earth, his feet he raises up and rests 

■“ainst his father the skies, he strains his hack and limbs with 
’■'t.y effort. Now are rent ajjart Rangi and Papa, and with 
groans of woe they shriek aloud. ... It was the fierce 
of Tane which tore the heaven from the earth, so that 
rent apart, and darkness was made manifest, and so 
ght^ (G. Grey, Folynes, MythoL^ Lond. 1865 [reprint, 

pt it was similarly assumed that Seb and Nut 
roduced Ra or Shu before they were separated. 
Sun-myths. — The genesis of the sun (Ra) is 
variously attributed to Seb and to Nub. Accord- 
ing to one view, Ra was Hhe egg of the great 
cacMer,* Seb being, by a play on words, equated 
with the goose. In another view, Ra was bom as 
a calf of the celestial cow, or child of the sky- 
goddess ; and this may be the motive for regarding 
the sky as feminine. Another, and a more general, 
view, when the theologio frame of creation came 
forward, was to posit the formation of Ra direct 
from the chaos Nun, and so make him an ancestor 
of Seb and Nut. Probably this view was that of 
the Heliopolitan Ra- worshippers, as distinct from 
the older Seb- and Nut-worshippers in the Nile 
valley. Ra came into being ‘while as yet there 
was no heaven, . . . and there was nothing that 
was with him in that place where he was . . . rest- 
ing in the waters of Nun, and he found no place 
where he could stand ’ (Erman, Religion,, p. 26). Ra 
then united with his own shadow, and from his seed 
created Shu and Tefnut, in the midst of the chaos. 
Shu certainly represents space or air, symbolized 
W an ostrich feather ; Tefnut represents moisture. 
Prom Shu and Tefnut were born Seb and Nut ; 
and from them, in turn, the Osiride family, and 
mankind. 

The heaven was regarded as an ocean parallel 
with that on earth. It was on the heavenly^ ocean 
that the sun, the moon, and the stars sailed in 
ships each day and night. To explain the sun’s 
re-appearing in the morning, they supposed a 
nocturnal ocean beneath the world, on which the 
sun sailed as by day. The dead were, on this 
view, considered as joining the boat of Ra, and 
sailing, under his -protection, through the hours of 
the night as well as of the day. 

3, Theology. — The gods associated with creation 
are many. Khnumut ‘the Shaper,’ who shapes 
living things on his potter’s wheel, ‘created all 
that is, he formed all that exists, he is the father 
of fathers, the mother of mothers . . . he fashioned 
men, he made the gods, he was father from the be- 
ginning ... he is the creator of the heaven, the | 
earth, the under world, the water, the mountains 
... he formed a male and a female of all birds, 
fishes, wild beasts, cattle, and of all worms’ 
(Wiedemann, MDB, voh . v. p. 179^). He is 
figured always with the ram’s head, to signify Ms 
creative power, and was worshipped at the source 
of the Nile — the cataract. FiaJi, ‘the Grreat 
Artificer,’ the Demiurge, shapes the sun- and 1 
moon-eggs on Ms potter’s wheel ; he is the god i 
of law and order who created all things by Maat, 
truth or exactness. Osiris ‘formed with his hand 
the earth, its water, its air, its plants, all its 
cattle, all its birds, all its winged fowl, all its 
reptiles, all its quadrupeds,’ This is the (levelop- 
menb of the primitive idea of Osiris as a god of 
vegetation, Amon-Ra also, on the growth of his 
worship when Thebes was the capital, became 
'..‘tile father of the gods, the fashioner of men,’ 
'vAhd all other tMngs (see Wiedemann, loc. ciL), \ 
I; . YOL. IV .-— 10 


Tlioth, according to Hermopolite legend, when 
in the chaos of Nun, created Seb and Nut by his 
word;^ and they were parted asunder at ner- 
mopolis. This creation by the word was the 
highly spiritualized idea of later times, and is 
seen in the Kore Kosmoit (500 B.c.), where Tlioth- 
Hermes is first of the gods. 

Other sky-gods are Anher, ‘He who goes above,’ 
god of Theni or Girgeh ; and Horus as the sky, 
supported by four pillars who are the four sons of 
Horus. The mixtures of ideas in later times are so 
complex, and so combined with the theology, that 
we cannot touch on them here. Our object has 
been to show the primitive ideas, and the* various 
nuclei of thought which were combined. 

Literature. — A. Wiedemann, Relig. of the Anc. Ugyptians, 
Lend. 1897, also his art. in vol, v. pp. 170-197 ; G 

Maspero, Dawn of Civilization, Eng. tr., Lond. 1894 ; A 
Erman, Handbook of Egyptian Religion, Eng. tr., Lond, 1907. 

W. M. Flinders Petrie, 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Greek). 
—Since the word ‘cosmogony’ describes the origin 
of the universe by the figure of birth, it suggests 
to ns in the first instance accounts of a mainly 

oetic and mythological kind. Yet science also 

as its fairy tales, and one who sought for infor- 
mation about Greek cosmogonies might not un- 
reasonably look for some account of that, for 
example, which is contained in the Timeeus. If 
this be introduced, so should those of one or two 
other philosophical systems. We propose, there- 
fore, to deal first with what may be called the 
poetic cosmogonies, and afterwards with the philo- 
sophical, We shall devote rather more space to 
the former, as being probably less familiar to most 
readers. In the case of the latter, we shall take 
three typical examples, describe them briefly, and 
try to show the place of each in the history^ of 
Greek thought as to the relation between God and 
the world. 

1. Roetical cosmogonies,— I, Homer.— We 

find in Homer not a complete cosmogony, but 
ideas of a cosmogonieal kind, or, rather, of a 
geogonical, as all he is concerned about is the 
world in which we live. In 11. xiv. 246, Oceanus is 
the father {yiveens) of all the gods, and in xiv. 201 
he is the father, and Tethys the mother. The 
latter name is usually derived (F. Lukas, Kos- 
mogonieifi, p. 154 n.) from ‘to suck’ 

‘ nurse ’). Tethys will then symbolize the suckling 
mother, Earth. But behind these Nature-powers 
stands a third still more august, the goddess Night, 
In B, xiv. 244, Zeus is referred to as younger, in- 
deed, but more potent, than Oceanus 1 Night, on 
the other hand, even Zeus fears to ofiend {ih, 259 fif.}. 
Lukas, therefore, follows Bamascius (6th cent. 
A,D.), our chief authority on the first principles 
of the Greek cosmogonies, in supposing that, for 
Homer, Night was the supreme geogonical con- 
ception (Damage. irepl irpdrrm Ropp, 

1826, p. 382). 

2. Oldest Orphic cosmogony.— To this head 
Lukas refers those fundamental conceptions which 
in various fragmentary notices are directly as- 
cribed to Orpheus, Not the least evidence of their 
antiquity is their practical identity with what we 
have found in Homer. Eudemus the Peripatetic 
declared, according to Bamascius {l.c.), that Orpheus 
made his beginning with Night. John Lydua (6th 
cent. A.L. ) stated that Orpheus’ three first principles 
were; Night, Earth, Heaven (Lobeck, Aglaopk 
1829, i. 494). Plato, again, quotes a couplet as 
from Orpheus, describing Oceanus and Tethys as 
the first wedded pair {Crat 402 B), while he in- 
forms us in the Timmus (41 A) that Oceanus and 
Tethys were the ofispring of Earth and Heaven, 
As the former statement is expressly referred,. to 
Orpheus, we may be sure that he had the same 
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He taught that it was an article of faitii to believe 
that the world was created in time. 

Contemporary with the Schoolmen were the 
various heretical sects, dilfering in sojiie respects 
from the ortliodox in their views of the creation 
and government of the world. The most divergent 
from the commonly accepted views were the 
dualisbic sects, which at the same time claimed to 
be Christian. They went hy various names, such 
as Cathari, Albigenses, and so on. They seem to 
have gained their heretical views from contact 
with the religions of the East, where dualism was 
very common at the time. In general they held 
that there were two principles, or spirits, or 
creators, which had to do with the making of the 
universe visible and invisible. These two were 
the good and the evil, and both \vere from eternity, 
though some held that the evil spirit was originally 
good and had fallen from his first estate. The 
evil spirit was the author of the OT, and the 
maker of all visible Nature. He had created man 
as a physical being, and was the cause of all 
natur^ phenomena and all disorders in Nature. 
The good spirit was the author of the NT. He 
was iuso the creator of the human soul, which had 
been captured and imprisoned by the evil spirit. 

In the later Middle Ages there arose various 
schools of Mystics. Some of these were heretical 
and frankly pantheistic. Others, like Master 
Eckhart, considered themselves orthodox Chris- 
tians, but were unable to escape the suspicion 
of pantheism. Eckhart was in agreement with 
Aquinas in his belief that there existed from 
eternity a world of ideas distinct from the world 
of creatures. He explained what seemed to his 
contemporaries to be pantheism, by saying that 
creatures are made in time and out of nothing, and 
that they existed from eternity in God in the same 
sense that a work of art exists in the mind of the 
artist before it takes material form. The exist- 
ence of the creation from all time was in the 
Divine reason. God exists in created visible ob- 
jects as their essence. The external world is but 
the reflexion of the innermost essence of God. 

The modern Koman Catholic Church holds to 
the teaching of Aquinas, but allows a difference of 
opinion on unimportant points. What a Boman 
Catholic must believe to-day in regard to cosmology 
and cosmogony is defined by the Vatican Decrees. 
The Council declared against the statement that 
matter alone exists, and in opposition to the view 
that the substance and essence of God and of ail 
things are one and the same ; also in opposition to 
the ^ view that finite things, both corporeal and 
spiritual, or at least spiritual, have emanated from 
the Divine substance, or that the Divine essence 
by the manifestation and evolution of itself became 
all^ things, or that God is universal or indefinite 
Being, which, by determining itself, constitutes 
the universality of things. The positive statement 
by the Council was that God from the very begin- 
ning of time produced out of nothing the world 
and ail things both spiritual and corporeal. 

The Protestant position, as given in the earlier 
creeds, is merely a paraphrase of the cosmology 
found in Genesis. The Westminster Confession 
states : ‘ It ideased God in the beginning to make 
or create out of nothing the world and ail things 
therein in the space of six days* (iv. 1)* The 
Belgic Confession is more explicit: ^We believe 
that the Patber by the Word created of nothing 
the heavens, the earth, and all creatures, as it 
seemed good unto Him, giving unto every creature 
its being, shape, forms, and several offices to serve 
its orea^pr,* ' We believe that He doth also uphold 
and govern them by His iiifinite power for the 
service of mianldnd to the end that man may serve 
HisGod*art. xiLh 


There is, of course, no authoritative statement 
for Protestantism relating to Christian cosmology 
and cosmogony. With the freedom of investiga- 
tion whicli characterizes modern Protestantism, 
there are many divergent views. Some still hold 
to the statements of the older creeds, and believe 
that the conclusions of science have nothing to do 
with relig ion . The extreme holders of this position 
maintain that the world was made in six days of 
twenty-four hours each, but this view has a decreas- 
ing number of adherents. Others believe that the 
account of Creation given in Genesis is strictly 
scientific, and that the statements there found 
correspond in a minute degree to the facts of 
geology. Others consider that tlie^ account in 
Genesis agrees with the facts only in a general 
way. Others regard the account as a myth or 
legend corresponding to the Creation stories in 
Assyrian and Babylonian literature. The only 
points upon whicli modern Protestants agree are 
that God is the source of the universe j that it 
came into being as a result of the free exercise of 
His will; and that it is continually under His 
care and control. 

See also art. CeeatioN. 

Litbratubb.— Aquinas, Stm< Theol. ; T. Harp^er, The Meta- 
physios of the School^ 1879; art. ‘Creation,* in Diet, de TMol. 
Gath. iii. 2079-2093. See also * Creation ' in J. Agar Beet, A 
Manual of Theology^ 1006 ; W. Adams Brown, Cknstian Theo- 
logy in Outline, 1907 ; W, N. Clarke, An. Outline of Christian 
Theology, 1898; I. A. Dorner, A System of Ckr. Doctrine, 
Eng. tr. 1880-82 ; G. P. Fisher, Hist of Chr. DoctHne, 1896 ; 
C. Harris, Pro Fide, 1905 ; C. Hodge, Systematic Theology, 
1S72-7S ; W. G. T, Shedd, Dogmatic Theology, 1889-94 ; H. C. 
Sheldon, A Eist. of Chr. Doctrine, 1886; A, H. Strong, 
Systematic Theology, 1907-9; T. B, Strong, A Manual of 
Theology \ 1903. 0. M. GeER. 


COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Egyp- 
tian). — We shall here divide this subject into 
three stages; (1) earth-myths, (2) siin-myfclis, (3) 
theology. 

t. Earth-myths. — The attention of primitive 
man was naturally first directed to explaining 
tangible Nature — the earth, the sea, and the 
mists which lay on the land. The most ele- 
mentary distinction between racial views is the 
sex of the earth and of the abyss or sea, which 
from its blueness was naturally thought to be of 
the same nature as the blue sky— the heavenly 
ocean. In Egypt the sky (Nut) was feminine, the 
land (To) was masculine. Exceptionally in the 
13 til cent, B.O., when Semitic influence was 
strongest, the sexes were reversed, as in Hebrew 
sMmaylm (‘heavens’) is masculine, and ^^dCtmah 
(‘ earth’) is feminine. Similarly in Babylonia, Ea 
(the deep) and Anu (the sky) are masculine, while 
Damldna (tlie land) is feminine. The same attri- 
bution is adopted by Greek, Latin, and German, 
and in the New Zealand mytholo^. Egypt was, 
therefore, exceptional in the sex or land and sky. 
These elements of land and water were thought 
to have been evolved in the primal chaos of the 
universal ocean (Nu or Nun), when ‘ not yet was 
the heaven, not yet the earth, men were not, not 
yet born were the gods, not yet was death* 
(Pyramid of Pepy 1., I. 663), 

This idea passed to Hesiod, along with the same sexes as in 
- 3t : 

i?rpm chaos were generated Erebos (niaso.) and black 




were generated Ether and Pay, 
Whom ^he brongHt forth, having conceived from the em- 
brace of Erebos,’ {Theogony, 123 ff.) 

He probabh’^ derived it through the Sidonians, who, Painasoms 
asserts, ‘before all things place Ohronos, and Pofehos, and 
Omichles, And by a connexion between Pothos and Ouiicbles, 
as the two principles, are generated Aer and Aura.’ ’this view 
then seems to have prevailed in the eastern Mediterranean. 

The lifting of the watery mists, which are 
seen rising each morning from the Nile, the part- 
ing of^tliem from the earth and the raising of 
them t.b the sky, was a work variously attributed 
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to Ra (the sun) or Shu (the atmosphere). The 
heaven (Nut) was forced apart from the earth 
(Keb or Seb) ; and usually Shu is represented 
upholding Nut over his head. 

Similarly in ISTew Zealand, the earth and heaven clave together 
in the darkness, and had produced gods and men. The gods 
try to part them, but cannot until the god and father of 
forests, birds, and insects strives; ‘his head is now firmly 
planted on his mother the earth, his feet he raises up and rests 
against bis father the skies, he strains his hack and limbs with 
mighty effort. Now are lent ajiart Eangi and Papa, and with 
cries and groans of woe they shriek aloud. ... It was the fierce 
thrusting of Tane which tore the heaven from the earth, so that 
they were rent apart, and darkness was made manifest, and so 
was the light ’ (G. Grey, Polynes. Mythol.^ Lond. 1865 [reprint, 
p.33). 

In Egypt it was similarly assumed that Seb and Nut 
had produced Ra or Shu before they were separated. 

2, Sun-myths. — The genesis of the sun (Ra) is 
variously attributed to Seb and to Nut. Accord- 
ing to one view, Ra was Hhe egg of the great 
cackler,’ Seb being, by a play on words, equated 
with the goose. In another view, Ra was born as 
a calf of the celestial cow, or child of the sky- 
goddess ; and this may be the motive for regarding 
the sky as feminine. Another, and a more general, 
view, when the theologio frame of creation came 
forward, was to posit the formation of Ra direct 
from the chaos Nun, and so make him an ancestor 
of Seb and Nut. Probably this view was that of 
the Heliopolitan Ra- worshippers, as distinct from 
the older Seb- and Nut-worshippers in the Nile 
valley. Ra came into being ‘while as yet there 
was no heaven, . . , and there was nothing that 
was with him in that place where he was . . . rest- 
ing in the waters of Nun, and he found no place 
where he could stand ^ (Erman, Udigion,^ p. 26). Ra 
then united with his own shadow, and from his seed 
created Shu and Tefnut, in the midst of the chaos. 
Shu certainly represents space or air, symbolized 
W an ostrich feather ; Tefnut represents moisture. 
Irom Shu and Tefnut were born Seb and Nut; | 
and from them, in turn, the Osiride family, and ' 
manldnd. 

The heaven was regarded as an ocean parallel 
with that on earth. It was on the heavenly ocean 
that the sun, the moon, and the stars sailed in 
ships each day and night. To explain the sun^s 
re-appearing in the morning, they supposed a 
nocturnal ocean beneath the world, on which the 
sun sailed as by day. The dead were, on this 
view, considered as joining the boat of Ra, and 
sailing, under Ms protection, through the hours of 
the night as well as of the day. 

3. Theology. — The gods associated with creation 
are many. Khnumu, Hhe Shaper,* who shapes 
living things on his potter’s wheel, * created all 
that is, he formed all that exists, he is the father 
of fathers, the mother of mothers . . * he fashioned 
men, he made the gods, he 'vvas father from the be- 
ginning ... he is the creator of the heaven, the 
earth, the underworld, the water, the- mountains 
; . . he formed a male and a female of all birds, 
fishes, wild beasts, cattle, and of aH worms* 
(Wiedemann, RDBt vol. v. p, 179^). He is 
figured always with the ram’s head, to signify his 
creative power, and was worsMpped at the source 
of the Nile^the cataract, Ftahf Hhe Great 
Artificer/ the Demiurge, , shapes the sun- and | 
moon-eggs on his Potter’s wheel ; he is the god i 
of law and order who created all things by Mmt, 
truth or exactness. Osiri$ ‘formed with his hand 
the earth, its water, its air, its plants, all its 
cattle, all its birds, all its winged fowl, all its 
reptiles, all its quadrupeds.* This is the develop- 
ment of the primitive idea of Osiris as a god of 
vegetation. Amon-Ra also, on the ^'owbh of his 
worship when Thebes was the capital, became 
*the father of the gods, tlio^ fashioner of men,’ 
and all other things (see Wiedemann, loc. cit,), i 
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Thoth, according to Hermopolite legend, when 
in the chaos of Nun, created Seb and Nut by his 
word;^ and they were parted asunder at Her- 
moiiolis. This creation by the word was the 
highly spiritualized idea of later times, and is 
seen in the Kora Kosmou (500 B.c.), where Thoth- 
Hermes is first of the gods. 

Other sky-gods are Anher, ‘ He who goes above,* 
god of Theni or Girgeh ; and Eorus as the sky, 
supported by four pillars who are the four sons of 
Horus. The mixtures of ideas in later times are so 
complex, and so combined with the theology, that 
we cannot touch on them here. Our object has 
been to show the primitive ideas, and the various 
nuclei of thought which were combined. 

Litbraturb. — ^A. Wiedemann, JRelig. oj the Ano. Egyptians^ 
Lond. 1897, also hia art, in vol, v. pp, 17C--197 ; G 

Maspero, Dawn of Civilization, Eng. tr., Lond. 1894 ; A 
Erman, Eandhooh of Egyptian Religion, Eng. tr., Lond. X907. 

W. M. Elindees Petrie. 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Greek). 
—Since the word * cosmogony’ describes the origin 
of the universe by the figure of birth, it suggests 
to us in the first instance accounts of a mainly 

oetic and mythological kind. Yet science also 

as its fairy tales, and one who sought for infor- 
mation about Greek cosmogonies might not im- 
reasonably look for some account of that, for 
example, which is contained in the Timeeus. If 
this be introduced, so should those of one or two 
other philosophical systems. We propose, there- 
fore, to deal first with what may be called the 
poetic cosmogonies, and afterwards with the philo- 
sqphicaL We shall devote rather more space to 
the former, as being probably less familiar to most 
readers. In the case of the latter, we shall take 
three typical examples, describe them briefly, and 
try to show the place of each in the history of 
Greek thought as to the relation between God and 
the world. 

1. Poetical cosmogonies.— i. Homer.— We 
find in Homer not a complete cosmogony, but 
ideas of a cosmogonical kind, or, rather, of a 
geogonical, as all he is concerned about is the 
world in which we live. In II. xiv. 246, Oceanus is 
the father {yheai?) of all the gods, and in xiv. 201 
he is the father, and Tethys the mother. The 
latter name is usually derived (F. Lukas, Kos- 
mogonien^ p. 154 n.) from Briffdat, *to suck’ (77)^5;=; 

‘ nurse *), Tethys will then symbolize the suolding 
mother, Earth. But behind these Nature-powers 
stands a third still more august, the goddess Night. 
In II* xiv. 244, Zeus is referred to as younger, in- 
deed, but more potent, than Oceanus ; Night, on 
the other hand, even Zeus fears to ofiend {ih, 259 fiT,). 
Lukas, therefore, follows Bamaseius (6th cent. 
A.D.), our chief authority on the first principles 
of the Greek cosmogonies, in supposing that, for 
Homex*, Night was the supreme geogonical con- 
ception (Bamasc, irepl irgdyrm c. 124, ed, Kopp, 

1826, p. 382). 

2. Oldest Orphic cosmogony.— To this head 
Lukas refers those fundamental conceptions which ^ 
in various fragmentary , notices are dirhctly as- 
cribed to Orpheus. Not the least evidence of their 
antiquity is their practical identity with what we 
have found in Homer. Eudemus the Peripatetic 
declared, accordingto Bamaseius {l.e . ), that Orpheus' 
made his beginning with Night. John Lydus (6th 
cent. A,D. ) stated that Ogpheus’ three first principles 
were: Night, Earth, Heaven (Loheok, Aglaoph. 
1829, i. 494). Plato, again, quotes a couplet as 
from Orpheus, describing Oceanus and Tethys as 
the first wedded pair {Cmt, 402 B), wdiile he in- 
forms us in the Timeeus (41 A) that Oceanus and 
Tethys were the ofispring of Earth and Heaven. 
As the fonner statement is expressly referred to 
Orpheus, we may be sure that he had the same 

I 
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real or fancied aiithoxiiy for ilie latter. In this 
Orphic cosmogony, it ^^’ili he seen, Oceanus and 
TetJiys are a degree less venerable than in Homer ; 
Earth and Heaven are the older x^air. Yet the 
difference is insignificant, and here, as in Homer, 
Night is the supieme conception. According to 
Gru2)pe {Griech. Quite, etc., 1887, i. 613 f.), the cos- 
mogony of II. xiv. was borrowed from tlie Orphic. 
But tlie question of their relation is an extremely 
difficult one, which cannot be discussed here. 

3. Hesiod- — In the introduction to liis Theoqonij, 
Hesiod actually names Earth, Heaven, and Niglit 
— the reputed Orphic trinity — as the sources of the 
gods (verses 106-107) ; and one feels that, whatever 
its origin, he is using a familiar and probably 
already ancient formula. But, at the outset of the 
poem proper, he proceeds to give us what in fact, 
though not in name, is a cosmogony of his own 
(verses 1 16-136). Its outline is as ioilows : In the 
beginning was Chaos, after whom, on the one 
hand, came Gaia and Eros, and, on the othci’, 
Erebus and Night. Erebus and Night wore tlie 
parents of HCther (or Light) and Hay, Gaia of 
herself produced, first Uranus (Heaven), that he 
might be a cover to her round about, and that she 
might be a secure dwelling-place for the gods j and 
after him the mountains and seas. Lastly, mating 
witii Uranus, she became mother of all the gods, 
except the few who sprang from Erehus and Night. 

At the top, then, of Hesiod’s cosmogony stands 
Chaos. Its meaning has been variously interpreted 
by ancient no less than by modern commentators. | 
It has been taken for Water, Air, Eire, and Space 
(cf. for ref. Lukas, 0^. eit p. 157 L)- Etymology 
has been appealed to in each case. But no deriva- 
tion seems more probable than that from or 
(the root of ‘to gape,’ Lat. 

Imeo, etc.). Thus we get tho meaning of 

Space, and this further accords with the manner in 
which He.siod seems to have arrived at lus first 
principle, viz. by abstraction. In pondering the 
origin of the riniverse, he thinks away one by one 
its various contents, until he reaches Space as 
the final xn*esupi?osition of all things. As Time 
comes first in tim Fhcenician cosmogony given by 
Eudemus, and, as we shall see, in some Greek 
cosmogonies, so does Bimce in this of Hesiod. 
5Ielier [Pre-Bocr. Pkil i. 88 f . ) agrees with Lukas 
that Space was Hesiod’s first principle, and that he 
reached it by abstraction, but tbinks that Hesiod 
pictured it ‘ as an immeasurable, waste, and form- 
less mass,’ while Lukas understands by it the mere 
unlimited void. 

On the next co.smogonicaI stage we have two 
pairs, of which the first is Gaia and Bros. Gaia is 
Earth, not however as an element, but as a vaguely 
conceived mass. There is, at first sight, something 
detached about the appearance of. Eros. He enters 
the stage with the others, but seems to perform no 
r6le. But the reason is that he is a potency rather 
than a person. He is tho soul of all the unions 
here recorded. He is the Eros, not of art, but of 
early local cult like that at Thespise (Pans. ix. 
27, 1). who was life and love in one, and was taken 
over by the Orphics (cl, Qomperz, Gr. Thinkers^ 
i. 80, and, for the connexion ' of Eros with the 
Orphics, J. Harrison, io Gr, Mdig. oh. xix.). 

Wo are not told hov> Gaia and Eros came into 
beingt They may symbolize matter and spirit, 
but they are not derived from Chaos as a higher 
principle. The ruling principle of the cosmogony 
IS not that of cause and effect, but that of sequence 
in time. We only hear that Gaia and Eros came 
after ward-s (tVetra). And the same is doubtless 
true of the second pair, Erebus and Night. They 
are said to have come h: Xdeos, but the ix may fob 
merely local (Space being referred to), or temi>oral, 
or both. Accordingly Gaia, Ero.s, Erebus, and 


Night occupy together the second cosmogonical 
stage. 

A stop furtlier removed from Chaos are iEther 
and Hay, wlio are children of Erebus and Night. 
So the unrelieved darkness gives place to the suc- 
cession of night and day. Earth also at this stage 
gives birth to Heaven, that he may shield her 
with his vault, to the mountains also and the seas ; 
and then, when all is ready for their reception, 
Earth and Heaven become the parents of the gods. 

In Hesiod’s cosmogony there is no real attempt 
to explain the catises of tixings. But it has, accord- 
ing to Lukas, two elements of speculative worth — 
the conception of purpose in creation (the pro- 
vision of a safe home for the gods), and the far- 
reaching abstraction by which the poet goes back 
to Space, and then step by step reconstructs the 
world. 

Passing by Acusilaus, a prose chronicler of the 6th 
cent., and, like Hesiod, a native of Boeotia, whose 
cosmogony, contained in Damascius, resembles 
Hesiod’s, and has also a marked Orphic colouring 
(Lukas, op. cit. pp. 10*3-163), wc come next to — 

4. Pherecydes. — He was a native of Syros, but 
lived at Athens at the court of Pisistratus (6tli 
cent. B.c,). At Athens Mie founded an Orphic 
community, though how far he was the disciple 
and pxoj)het of the Ori^hic doctrines we are hai'dly 
able to say ’ (Gomperz, op. cit. i. 86). His own work 
has been lost, but numerous notices, which have 
come down to us from ancient times, and which 
relate to various parts of his cosmogony, enable us 
I to ^ form, though with reserve on some disputed 
I points, a tolerably full as well as reliable estimate 
of bis system. According to both Damascius (c, 
124, ed. Kopp, p. 384) and Hiog. Laert. (i. 119), 
Pherecydes derived the universe from three first 
principles— Zas (=:Zeus), Chronos, and Ohthonia 
(or Chtlion). At the summit of the cosmogony, 
then, stands Zeus. He is probably best regarded 
as a purely spiritual principle (so, e.g., Arist. Met. 
xiv. 4, 109ia, and many moderns, but ef. e.g. Zeller, 
Of. cit. i. 91), so far as mind was consciously dis- 
tm^ished from matter at that early date. The 
spiritual interpretation is confirmed by the state- 
ment of Proclus (5th cent. A,D, ) — which at the same 
time presents a new and interesting phase of the 
cosmogony — that the Zeus of Pherecydes changed 
himself into Eros when he meant to create the 
world {Tim. 165). Zeus as such, therefore, stands 
outside the world; he is the principle of supreme 
might. Chronos, the second member of the trinity, 
naturally denotes the Time, in which everything 
happens, and occupies an analogous position to 
Space in Hesiod’s cosmogony. Lastly, Ghthonia 
must be taken to mean either primary matter 
(Lukas, op. cit. p. 170) or the Earth-spirit (Gomperz, 
op. cit. i. 88). 

Some of the ancients asserted that water was Phereoydes* first 
principle ; but this conflicts nob onlj^ with Diog. Laert. but with 
the more detailed account of the cosmogony given in Damascius. 
A fuE discussion 0 ! this obscure and diflicult question will be 
found in Lukas, op. cit. pp. 168-170, or Zeller, op. oit. i. 98-94 n. 

As^egards the relation of the three principles to 
one another, Damascius implies that Zeus was in 
some Sense first; hut Ms exposition is purely Neo- 
Platonic. - It is safer, therefore, to trust the more 
objective Diogenes, according to whom tlie three 
first principles of Pherecydes were alike eternal 
{^<rav dei). 

The cosmogony begins when Chronos produces 
from Ms seed Fire, Air, and Water, who then in 
turn beget the fi.ve families of the gods. Thus gods ' 
and elements alike are the offspring of Tinie. ■ And 
now i^eus-Eros plans to create the world. But at 
this s^age, according to Max. Tyrius (Dissert, xxix. 
p. 304, ed. Davis ; cf. also Ceisns ap. Origen c. Cels. 
vi. 4i4 d cd . ), a f earfni conflict intervenes betwixt 
Cronfs (not to be confused mth Chronos) and the 
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dragon Oi^hioiieiis for the lorclshii> of Nature. 
Only when Cronos Aviii^' and the dragon is cast into 
the sea can Zeus set aWit his creative task. The 
episode is not quite of a piece with the cosmogony, 
since Zeus is from eternity,— there is no Cronos 
before him. But there is no reason to doubt that 
Pherecydes employed the myth. Perhaps, as Philo 
of Byblus states (ap. Eus. Prcep, Ev. i. 10, 33), he 
borrowed it from the Phoenicians. In any case the 
meaning is clear : before the ordered world, the 
k6<t}ios, can be established, a victory must be won 
over the forces of disorder. 

^ The final stage is related by Clem. Alex. {Stro^n, 
vi. 621 A) ; * Pherecydes the Syrian says : Zas 
makes a mantle, large and fair, and broiders on it 
earth and ocean and ocean^s dwellingvS. ’ Again he 
speaks {ib. 642 A) of ‘ the winged oak and the em- 
broidered mantle that rests upon it. ’ The ‘ winged 
oak * is no doubt ‘ the earth floating freely in space ' 
— a conception lately introduced by Anaximander 
(Gomperz, op. cit. i. 89). The rest of the imagery 
explains itself. 

Points of likeness between the cosmogonies of 
Pherecydes and Hesiod will readily occur to the 
reader. Here we only note points in which Phere- 
cydes marks an advance. In the first place, Zeus, 
according to the interpretation here followed, and 
even on the lower, is a more spiritual conception 
than Chaos (Space). In the second, there is a cer- 
tain suggestion of science in the cosmogonj?’. The 
four elements are named before the formation of 
the world. So far, indeed, as our accounts go, 
Pherecydes does not work the suggestion out. On 
the other hand, he clearly treated Eros (Love) as a 
cosmical principle, and one cannot but suspect that, 
if his whole work had reached us, we should have 
found that Zens-Eros used the elements as materials 
for his creative task. 

Bamascius (c. 124, ed. Kopp, p. 385) gives a frag- 
ment of a cosmogony by the Cretan Epimenides 
(c. 600 B.C.). In this cosmogony we meet for the 
first time among the Greeks the doctrine of the 
Woiid-Egg. But it is little more than mentioned, 
and so we shall pass at once to give some account 
of the later Orphic cosmogonies, in which it plays 
a prominent part. 

5 . Later Orphic cosmogonies. — In a former 
section we dealt with certain thoughts about the 
origin of the world which were ascribed to 
Orpheus, but here we are dealing with entire 
systems. They are highly mystical and panthe- 
istic, a id, though fanciful and grotesq^ue, are most 
naturally referred to a period of religious and 
philosophical syncretism. Hence some critics like 
Zeller \op. cit. i. 100 if,) refuse to regard any of 
them as earlier than the 1st or 2nd cent. B.o. 
Others, however, assign a much earlier date to the 
one which Bamascius tells us was contained in 
the current ^ Bliapsodies,’ and which he describes as 
the usual Orphic theology. Thus 0, Gruppe (in 
Boscher, s.t?. * Orpheus ^ argues stinngly, but 
cautiously, in favour of the view that it was formed 
in the 6 th cent. B.o. on the basis of a still earlier 
Orphic myth. To this system we now turn our 
attention. 

( 1 ) Bhapsodisi cosmogony. — ^This includes what 
the Orphics taught both about the Bivine nature 
and about its rmation to the world. The fullest 
account of the former, is contained in Bamascius 
(c. 123, ed. Hopp, p. 380). He must, indeed, be 
used with caution, owing to his ]Sr$o.*Platonic Mas, 
Bukas points this out, but thinks he may be trusted 
for the number, sequence, and names of his first 
principles. In this he seems to go too far, but, 
if we combine all that is essential in Bamascius 
with what we learn from other sources, especially 
O^jMc fragments (for which cf. Gruppe, p. 
1139)* we reach the following result, which will be 


' found in essential agreement with what, for ex- 
ample, is contained in Zeller {op. cit. i. 104) or in 
Gruppe (in Boscher, s.'o, ‘ Phanes ’). At the summit 
i of the system stands Chronos (Time). Next come 
/Ether (bright, fiery substance, cf . ‘ Stoic cosmogony ’ 
below) and Chaos (Space). Lukas observes that, 
though Time is named before Space, it is not 
viewed as producing it, but merely as the active 
principle, while Space receives that which arises in 
Time (but cf . Zellei% Lc.). After iEther and Chaos 
comes the Egg, which is viewed sometimes as the 
oflspring of Chronos and iEther (fr. 53), sometimes 
as that of jEther and Chaos (Procliis, Tim. i, 138). 
In either case it springs from jEther, and is thus, 
as Lukas calls it, an Egg of Light. Bamascius else- 
where describes it as dpyiJ^eoi/, ‘ silver- white.’ And 
it deserves the name, not only because it was 
formed from the light of heaven, hut because from 
it, as we shall see, Phanes, the light of the wmrld, 
proceeded. Finally, there issues from the Egg the 
first Orphic god. Bamascius, who favours trinities, 
calls him Phanes-Ericapmus-Metis, which is gene- 
rally interpreted ‘ Light, Life-giver, Counsel.’ But, 
above all, ne is Phanes, ‘Light,’ who becomes at 
will the light of reason, the light of life, and — for 
he is also Eros— the light of love. As first-horn of 
the gods he is Protogonos. There is something 
sublime in these conceptions. But Phanes ivas 
also ‘polymorphic, a beast-mystery god,’ a creature 
monstrous and grotesque, as in the fragment quoted 
by Proclus {Tim. ii. ISO) : 

* Heads had he many, 

Head of a ram, a bull, a snake, and a brig-ht-eyed lion ’ 

(J. Harrison, op. oit. p, 651). 

Such was the Orphic doctrine of the Bivine 
nature. It had one feature which, according to 
Lnkas, gave speculative value to the Bhapsodist 
cosmogony. This is the effort to explain the origin 
of life, while many cosmogonies begin with a 
Divine being, the Orphic sees in his God the 
last stage in the evolution of life out of the life- 
less. 

We have next to consider Phanes' relation to 
the ■world. He had in him aU the forces, or 
{ririppam, out of which it sprang. Hence, though 
he was sometimes called its creator, he was 

f enerally thought of as having given it birth. 

'he idea took the form of a theogony, in which 
; the successive dynasties of gods represent the 
, successive stages in the evolution of the world. 
In this process, part of the god became the^ world’s 
life ; with the other he withdrew as sun into the 
heavens, where only Night could look on him, 
while his splendour amazed the other gods. But 
when Zeus attained to sovereignty he devoured 
Phanes. Thus the old order was dissolved, but 
thus also Zeus became the sum of ail things. He 
' become Phanes (see next section), and from him a 
^ new race of gods, a new world, sprang. In his 
son, Dionysos, the god of the nwsteries, Phanes 
vrm bom again. Like Phanes, Zeus became the 
world— Zei)s K$<paX'i^i , Zeds Ads itc irdprff. 

rirvKrai (fr. 123),— but, like Phanes also, he dwelt 
apart, for his mind was the ether (Gruppe, in 
Boscher, s.v. ‘Orpheus’' and ‘Phanes’; Pau^- 
'Wisso'wa, 5 .U ‘ Orpheus * ; Zeller, op. cit. p. 104 £ ; 
tT, Adam, Belig. Teachers of Greece ^ p. 95 f,; 
Lobeck, Aglaopt 518 ff. % fr. 120 ff.). 

The story of the swallowing of Phanes has 
usually been explained as a device to recover for 
Zeus his ancient dignity as source of life— for had 
he not Jong ago devoured Metis and home Athene? 
This could be done by showin^thathe swallowed 
Bhanes who was also Metis. But (JruppC' sees in 
the^ story ' ,a di,fiereht. mptiyei ' It was to depict 
the* pdriodMal mnew^^i of tho universe, wMch ^Jhe 
regaHs as tM grdffid thought of the Bhapsodist 
cosmogopy, ' ! Tjpds we^ feature of Stoic 
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gony (see below) to which the Orphic doctrine has 
other points of resemblance — es 2 )ecially its pan- 
theistic materialism, and its view of iEther as the 
principle of Divine life. On the whole, it is 
difficult not to believe tliat there was a close 
connexion between the two cosmogonies, on which- 
ever side the borrowing lies. 

(2) The cosmogony of llieronynms and Hellanicus. 
--From the Rhapsodisttheogony, Bamascms passes 
to one which he describes as h Kdrh rbv 'X^ptavvyov 
^epofiivni] Kal'JSWdpucov, It is uncertain, and cannot 
discussed, whether it was known to 
Hellanicus of Lesbos in the 5th cent. B.o.j or was 
published under his name by Hieronymus in one of 
later pre- Christian centuries. It was generally 
Orphic in character, but difiered, as Damascius 
indicates, from the current Orphic theology. We 
cannot, indeed, be sure as to its j^recise form. This 
IS due chiefly to the fact that we find in Athena- 
goras (2nd cent. A.D.) what is evidently a different 
version of the same original doctrine. The 
differences will be ^afterwards mentioned. Mean- 
time we shall notice briefly the main points in 
Damascius* version. 

At the head of this cosmogony we find, not 
Chronos, as in the last, but — ^Water and Blime. 

springs Chronos. This does not mean 
that Time is not viewed as an active first principle, 
but only that it is more concrete. Here Time Is 
viewed as force — force which presupposes matter 
to work on. ^ The Orphic imagination runs riot in 
depicting this force. Chronos is a winged dragon 
with the heads of a bull and a lion, and betwixt 
them the face of a god. He is Chronos-Herakles 
-Ananke-Adrasteia, Herakles betokens his 
might, Ananke his necessity, Adrasteia his inevit- 
ability. Next, Chronos produces i®ther, Cliaos, 
and Lrebus. We met Mthex and Chaos in the 
Khapsodist cosmogony, but here they follow after 
primary matter, and so .^ther is more grossly 
^nceived as^ humid {v6r€pos). In the same w^ay 
Erebus is misty {6y,tx\0des], Lastly, in the midst 
of the vaporous space, with its mingled light and 
gloom, Chronos produced an Egg (<pbv 
This naturally implies that it partook of the sub- 
stance with which space was filled. It was, there- 
fore, fomed out of grosser elements than the Egg 
of the Rhapsodist cosmogony. Thus also we are 
told that it had within it the seed of male and 
female, and likewise of all manner of things with- 
out life. For this very reason it better deserves 
to be called a World-Egg. But it is not an Egg of 
And, lastly, we have the same contrast in 
the Divine Being, the Maker and Ruler of the 
world, who issues from the Egg. In his monstrous 
and grotesque form he resembles the first-born 
God of the other cosmogony. But he has lost his 
title of Fhanes, the god of light, and appears as 
Protogonos-Zeus-Fan. 

As compared with^ the current Oiphio doctrine, 
that just examined is marked by a certain coarse 
realism. Both in form and spirit it is less dis- 
tinctively Greek. In some points, indeed, it closely 
resembles the I^hmnician cosmogony, and Zeller 
maintains that ii^ author borrowed directly from 
that source ( 0 ^, eit i. 102-3 n. j but, on the other 
side, cf, Gruppe, in Roscher, ‘^Orpheus/ 


In desoribing* bbe Orjsiiie docfcrine, Athenagoras, wjio was a 
ghristmn, uo doubt seleoled th& coamo^fQuy of IlellaDious and 
HietonymuB because Jie saw moat in it to condemn. 3^ub what 
ffpecualfy conoerns us is the form in which ho presented it. The 
senes begins with Water and Slime, and out of these Ohronos- 
Heraldes is evolved. But here the resemblance to Damascius 
ceases. No mention is made of ASther, Chaos, and Erebus, 
Ohronos-Herakles produces a figrauMc egg, which hreaka Into 
halves, of which the upper forms the heaven, and the lower Uie 
V earth. In this naive conception there is clearly no element 
speculattve value. The eg-ff has no speci.al aienificauco 
yoiid its shape. On tho bwier band, in the costnog'O'nies 
, \ ■ 


described by Damafccius, the World-Egg is an expression of the 
profound thought that the universe is an organism, gradually 
formed from an original gei’in, in obedience to the same law 
wliicii governs every living thing. 

(3) Before leaving the Orphic cosmogonies proper, 
we may briefly notice three others of minor im- 
portance. [a) The first and the best knowm is that 
of Ajoolloniiis Bhodnts {3rd cent. B.O.), who in the 
Argonmitica (i. 494 tf.) puts into the mouth of 
Orpheus some verses describing the origin of the 
world. Here the separation of the four elements 
is ascribed to the action of Discord — an idea 
evidently borrowed from Empedocles. The legend 
of Ophioneus and Chronos, which was used by 
Pherecydes (see above), is introduced in a some- 
what different and, judging by internal evidence, 
less authentic form (cf. Gomperz, op, cit. i. 91). 
(6) Alexander of Aphrodisias (3rd cent. A.D.) gives 
us the following series : Chaos, Oceanus, Night, 
Uranus, Zeus. This, it will be seen, resembles the 
older rather than the later form of Orphic cosmo- 
^nies. (c) Lastly, the author of the Clementine 
Eecognitions (X. xvii.) gives a brief summary of 
Orphic doctrine. Some of the first principles, 
notably the Egg and Fhanetas, remind us of the 
Rhapsodist cosmogony, but the account as a whole 
is less coherent, and strikes one as probably less 
accurate, than that of Damascius. 

6. Aristophanes. — ^In one famous passage {Av, 
693 ff.) Aristophanes depicts the origin of the 
universe. In the beginning were Chaos, Night, 
Erebus, and Tartarus. Into the bosom of Erebus, 
Night laid a wind-born egg {bTruivifxiov (p6v) from 
which, as the seasons rolled, Eros sprang, gleam- 
ing with golden wings. Eros blended all things 
together, and from their union Heaven, Ocean, 
Earth, and the race of the gods were born. J. 
Harrison {op. cit. p, 626) calls the passage about 
the birth of Love ‘pure Orphism,* And, indeed, 
Gruppe (in Eosclier, s,v. ‘Orpheus,* p. 1121) maiu- 
I tains that the gold -winged Eros springing from the 
i egg was part of the oldest Orphic doctrine. But 
some details in the passage remind us of other 
cosmogonies, especially that of Hesiod (cf, Lukas. 
op. cit p. 196). 

The ‘ theologians,* as Aristotle calls those whose 
doctrines we have been considering, represent a 
I perfectly distinct phase of Greek thought. ‘ Their 
mind was less scientific than that of the “physio- 
logists.** They made a far keener demand tor a 
vivid representation of the origin and development 
of the world* (Gomperz, op. dt. i. 85). Nor were 
they satisfied with the current mythology. Its 
tales were perhaps too immoral. Certainly its 
cosmogony was too vague. And so they sought to 
fill up its gaps partly from local legend, partly 
from the traditions of foreign peoples. 

Qomperz has etrivea to show (ojp. cU. i. 92-97) that various 
features in the Greek cosmogouies—the World-Egg, the two- 
fold nature of the Orphic godhead, in. which the male and 
female attributes were muted, and the important position 
occupied by Ohronos ag the Time-principle— were ultimately 
derived from Babylon, although the two former had probably 
their direct source in Egypt, but a discussion of this question 
would carry us beyond our present limits, 

II^ Pmij>osopmxoal ooaMoaoNim----Th0QoBmo- 
gonies we have examined, though not without 
elemmxts of speculafcive value, are essentially hypo- 
thetical in character ; those to which we now turn 
represent the effort to explain the world on philo- 
sophical principles, and in each case from a 
distinct philosophical point of view. For this very 
reason, however, they cannot be properly under- 
stood or appreciated apart from the general move- 
ment of Greek thought. This, therefore, we must 
also try very briefly to indicate. 

I. Early Ionian philosophers.— The earliest 
Greek philosophers were natives of Ionia in Asia 
Minor. Beginning with Thales, who flourished at 
Miletus about 600 B,c., they each sought to explain 
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the \miverse from a single, and that a material 
first principle. They discussed more or less fully 
the nature of the changes which the primary 
matter underwent, but the ultimate cause of the 
movement, by which the world in all its parts was 
formed out of material elements, was a subject on 
which Thales and his immediate successors had 
little or nothing to say. The reason was that they 
regarded the cause as inherent in the nature of 
matter itself (Gomperz, op. cit. i. 56). This was also 
true of Heraclitus of Ephesus (c. 500 B.c.) ; to him 
also matter was ‘ organically alive ’ {ih. p. 66). But 
a great step in the history of Greek speculation is 
marked by his doctrine of the Logos, by which he 
gave expression to the thought that the world- 
forming process must be guided by Intelligence. 
He taught, indeed, that all reality is material, 
and that the primary element is Fire ; but, as he 
assigned to the latter the attribute of reason, he 
called it also the Logos. In other words, the 
Logos viewed on its corporeal side was Fire, and 
Fire viewed on its spiritual side was the Logos 
(J. Adam, op. cii. p. 224). Here, then, a first 
principle was postulated, which was at once 
material and rational, and it was on this basis 
that the Stoic cosmogony (see below) was after- 
wards reared. But before that time the great 
thinkers of Greece had sought to show that the 
world was framed by God as at once a rational and 
non-material Being, and Heraclitus at least paved 
the way for that conception when he endowed his 
First Cause with the attribute of reason. 

2. The first Greek philosopher who traced the 
world to a non-material agency was Empedocles 
(c. 450 B.C.). He did this in his doctrine of the 
four elements, whose movements were determined 
by the twofold agency of Love and Discord (J. Adam, 
op, cit. p, 245). But a far more important step in 
the direction of idealism was taken by Anascagoras, 
who, though born rather earlier than Empedocles, 
probably had the work of the latter before him 
when he wrote {ih. p. 254), According to Aristotle, 
it was Anaxagoras who first pointed to the real 
cause of the movement by which the world was 
formed. This cause he named Hous, or Reason, to 
which also he seems to have attributed a mainly, if 
not exclusively, transcendent existence {ih. p. 371). 

3. Plato, — ^Though Anaxagoras did not make 
much use of his ^'eat conception, it led to far- 
reaching results. Especially it brought into clear 
view the opposition between matter and spirit. 
The opposition may not be absolute, but it was 
naturally the distinction between the two which 
first occupied the attention of philosophers. It 
was the chief problem of Plato’s Dialectic, But it 
is with its cosmological aspect that we are here con- 
cerned. If the First Cause was purely immaterial, 
how could He act on matter at all so as to create 
the world? In this q^uestion and the answer to it 
lies the chief significance of the cosmogony which 
Plato has set before us in the Timeeus : 

Even apart from much that does not strictly belong' to it, 
the cosmogony of the Timmus is intricate, but here it will he 
enough to consider its main ideas. For a fuller exposition and 
discussion the reader may he referred to Jowett^s Plato, vol, iii., 
or to Adam, ojp. ci'i. p. 860 ff. 

God formed the world out of a material so in- 
tractable that it could not he completely moulded 
to His will. But He introduced into the primary 
substance *as many proportions m it was possihk 
for it to receive’ {Tim. 69 B), The stubborn 
power, which thus resists the Creator," Plato calls 
^ Necessity/ It is the root of evil in the world, 
and, as it will not wholly yield to God, ‘the 
Creator in Plafco is still subject' to a remnant of 
Necessity which he cannot wholly overoomef 
(Jowett, Flato, iii. 391). 

In forming the world, God gave it a Body and 
also a Soul. (I) The body. On certain portions of 


primary matter, which was formless and chaotic, 
God imprinted various mathematical ‘forms’ and 
‘ numbers ’ {2'im. 53 B), Thus arose the four 
elements of which the body of the universe was 
composed. The idea of a Divine mathematician, 
in which Pythagorean influence is plainly visible, 
runs through the whole account of creation. 
According to Plutarch, Plato said that God ia 
always playing the mathematician {Seds del yecape- 
Tpei), (2) The soul. Plato describes the elements 
of which the World-Soul was composed, but his 
account is highly metaphysical, and need not 
detain us here. It is enough to examine its 
attributes. Of these the first is Motion. It is 
manifested in the movements of the planets 
{Tim. 36 D), hut it has other aspects, not directly 
referred to in the Timmis, which are important 
in estimating the nature of the World-Soul. 
According to the Laws (x. 896 A), the essential 
uality of soul is self-movement. Further, the 
oul is the cause of movement in other things, 
and by movement {Ktvrja-is) Plato understood every 
kind of change {ib., Fhosdrus, 245 C). The 
World-Soul, therefore, is the cause, not only of 
locomotion, but also of ‘ separation and combina- 
tion, growth, decay, and dissolution’ {J. Adam, 
op, cit. p. 368). The second attribute is Intelli- 
gence. It is here to be taken in the widest sense, 
for we are given to understand that the World- 
Soul apprehends not only ideas, but sensible reali- 
ties, and such as lie between the two {ih, p. 869 f.). 
On the other hand, ‘the Woiid-Soul, as described 
in the Timeeus, has nothing analogous to the 
principles of anger and desire . . . which, accord- 
ing to Plato, constitute so large and turbulent a 
portion of the human soul’ {ib. p. 370). Plato 
speaks of the World-Soul as created. In what 
sense he used the term he nowhere precisely ex- 
plains, but there can be little doubt that he thought 
of an emanational process. Such is the view of 
the writer just quoted, who thus sums up the 
cosmogonical process ; ‘ At the beginning of Time, 
God created the Universe. A spirit or soul went 
forth from him, and inhabited the body which he 
redeemed from chaos by imprmting mathematical 
forms on primordial matter’ {ib. p. 373). 

The universe, thus formed of body and soul, is 
described as oIk^v tov ‘rot'ijroD, fiovcryep-/}^, ‘ image of 
its Creator, only-begotten.’ Thus it is related to 
Him as son to father. Further, it is itself a god, a 
$€6s al(r0rir6^, or ‘perceivable god ’ {Tim. 92 C), On 
the other hand, the Creator is a Being mysteriously 
remote, ‘ hard to discover ’ (ih. 28 0), who, when 
He had made the world, ‘ abode in his own nature’ 
{ib. 42 E). 

We may now see how the Platonic cosmogony 
was an attempt to explain the world on dualistic 
principles. Smee God as pure thought could b ave 
no contact with matter, Plato was ohTiged to assume 
for the work of creation some formative principle 
separate from God Himself. Hence the separate 
existence of the mathematical forms imprinted on 
matter, and especially of the World-Soul incor- 
porated within xt) It is from this point of view 
that Caird describes the World-Soul as ‘a kind, of 
bridge to connect two terms which it is impossible 
really to unite’ {Bmlution of Theology in the Or. 

mu. ii. 266). 

4. Although Aristotle effectually criticized 
the theory of ‘ Ideas,’ which Plato held to exist 
apart from matter, yet his own doctrine was fuuda- 
mentally dualistic, as appears from' his view of the 
Divine life as an energy of self-contemplation. 
But after his time Greek thought swung round to 
the opposite pole. Abandoning the dualism by 
wMch mind, and matter, subject and object, were 
opposed to each ptbef as mutually exclusive re- 
alme^i ;it,so%ht to explain the world, by means of 
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a single principle. This men sought where they 
felt surest of linding it, in their own subjective 
experience. Thus they hoped for a certainty which 
they could never liave about an object with whoso 
appearances only they were acquainted. It may 
be added that the subjective tiend in philosophy 
was part of a general movement affecting the last 
epoch of Greek national life, from Alexander the 
Great onwards (Scliwegler, Eist. of FhiL pp. 120- 
122). Now, the subjective life itself has two sides, 
the one universal and spiritual, the other individnal 
and material. It was on the latter view of man’s 
nature that the Epicureans based both their ethical 
and their physical theories. The Stoics, on the other 
hand, appealed in their Ethics to man’s rational 
nature, while in their Physics they derived the 
world from a material principle (for the reason of 
this apparent inconsistency, see Scliwegler, op, cit. 
p. 125). It will be seen that in their use of a single 
principle tlie Stoics and Epicureans returned to 
the point from which philosophy had diverged after 
the time of Heraclitus, but, as E. D. Hicks re- 
marks (art. * Stoics,’ in ‘ until dualism had 

been thought out, as in the Peripatetic school, it 
was impossible tliat monism (or at any rate material- 
istic monism) should be definitely and consciously 
maintained.’ Both tiie Epicureans and the Stoics 
had Avh at may be called a materialistic cosmogony, 
but that of the Stoics is in several ways the 
more important, and to it therefore we now 
turn. 

5 . Stoic cosmogony. — The Stoic first principle 
was akin to the Fire of Heraclitus, but of a subtler 
nature— a fiery breath {wvsvpoL) or ether {aWifjp), 
But in a more important respect it differed from 
Hez'aclitus’ first princiiffe. For the Stoic primary 
substance was matter regarded in its distinctively 
active aspect as force. Viewed in relation to the 
actual world, it is thus described by K. B. Hicks 
{loG, cit.}: 

* Before there was lieax^en or earth, there was primitive sub- 
stance or Piieunia, the everlasting prosuppogition of particular 
things. This is the totality of all existence ; out of it the whole 
visible universe proceeds, hereafter to he again resolved into it, 
Not the less is it the creative force, or deity, which develops and 
shapes this universal order or cosmos.' 

So far the Stoic theorjr reminds us of much that 
w© have already met with in other systems. But 
tlte mode of the creative activiby, as conceived by 
the Stoics, was altogether new, "The Stoic primary 
substance, be it remembered, is matter and force in 
one (cf. Zeller, Stoics, etc., p. 148 : ' the forming 
force ... is in itself something material,’ etc.). 
Its force is that of iensiorij the expansive and dis- 
persive pressure due to heat, and the extremity^ of 
the tension is seen in the fact that all distinction 
of particular things, due to relative density, is lost 
within it. It cannot long withstand the intensity 
of this inward pressure. It sways to and fi’o, and 
this movement cools a little the glowing ether. 
Condensation begins, and with it the first dis- 
tinction within the primal substance — the separa- 
tion of force from matter. Matter is now the 
relatively passive ^ but, as first formed, it differs 
but little from the pure actmty of the substance 
from which it sprang. It is the clement of fire. 
But again, as condensation proceeds, fire produces 
air, and this in turn the grosser elements of ’water 
and earth. Throughout the process, however, the 
more active • substance hever quite surrenders its 
own nature. Thus only a portion of air becomes 
water or earth, and something of the pure Fmtma 
Itself remains in the ether which stretches above 
and around the world. ; As already seen, the dis- 
tinction of active and passive in the case of the four 
ol.einents is only relative j and this appears still 
furfihet „in the Mending of the elements with one 
another^ and the formatxonof all particular things, 
Tu the unlT^rse thus formed the finer substances are 


those in which the tension of the primary substance 
is greatest, and the solid are those in which it is most 
relaxed, and in which matter appears most inert 
and passive. And, finally, all the shajjcs and other 
attributes of things are referred to the ethereal 
force. Here the need of a guiding Intelligence is 
most felt. And in fact the force moving in the 
world was to the Stoic the Soul of the World. 
Although material, it was, like the Fire of 
Heraclitus, also intelligent, even as the XtSyot 
cnrep/jLartKot before the dawn of creation slumbered 
within it. 

The Stoic cosmogony was the chief attempt 
made hy the Greeks not merely to derive but to 
explain the origin of the world from a purely 
material first principle. It was ingenious, and 
its account of the manner in which force works in 
the material world contained elements of permanent 
value. Bub it went too far in treating force as a 
genetic first principle. For material energy is 
always relative to matter as passive and inert. 
Nor does it, indeed, appear that the Stoics con- 
ceived of force as anything else than the formative 
aspect of matter (cf. Zeller, l,c,). Nevertheless, hy 
regarding it as a primary substance out of which 
the world was evolved, they wso facto ascribed to 
it an independent reality. Hence the Stoic first 
principle was an abstraction which could explain 
nothing. 

6 . Heo-Platonic cosmogony. — Before leaving 
the Greek cosmogonies, we must notice briefly a 
second and very different attempt to explain the 
origin of the world from a monistic standpoint. 
We refer to the system of the Neo-Platonists, who 
belonged to the last period of Greek thought, 
when Stoicism and Epicureanism had run their 
course. The Neo-Platonists taught that the ulti- 
mate source of being wms neither matter nor 
spirit, but a real unity transcending both. In this 
they might seem to quit the subjective standpoint 
of tile later philosophical systems. Yet in reality 
theirs was the most subjective of all. They found 
the key to the Divine' nature solely in the sub- 
jective side of human experience, in the unity 
given to outward impressions by the thinking sub- 
ject. They taught also that the material is less 
real and perfect than the ideal world, that intel- 
lectual cognition is the pathway to truth and 
goodness, and that actual contact with these 
realities is attained only by means of an * ecstasy,’ 
in which the distinction between subject and 
object disappears. 

The Neo-Piatonists claimed that their doctrine 
was the direct outcome of Plato’s teaching, but in 
this they did less than justice to the objective 
element in the latter. No doubt there were 
features in Plato, especially the terms in which he 
described the transcendence of God, which gave 
some support to this claim. But Neo-I’latonism 
owed far more to Oriental influence, the causes of 
which we cannot stop to inquire (cf. XJeberweg, 
Hist, of FMlos, i. 222 f.). It is, in fact, a blend of 
Greek and Oriental elements. It may be added that 
Hhe religious philosophy of the Alexandrian Jews 
and the Gnosis of early Christianity are prodxicts 
of the same elements, but under an Oriental form * 
[iK p. 223). 

' Plotinus (A.D. 204-269) is the most representative 
teacher of this school. Of his doctrine, contained 
in the six Mnmads, which were published by 
Ms pupil Porphyry, a very biief summary must 
^sufiice The first principle, from which ^otinus 
' derives the universe, is called hy Mm the One, or 
‘the Good. This supreme essence is, absolutely 
; transcendent, and incognizable. It cannot be de- 
I scribed as either Being or Intelligenoe, for either 
^^epithet would imply a limitation of its absolute 
’unity. It is and_ also 
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vo'^ffeoos^ It is not howevei’, irrational, but only 
supra-rational {vTrep^e^’qicbs r^v vov Its title 

of ‘the Good’ immediately reminds us of the 
Supreme Being in Plato. But, in spite of the 
abstract manner in ^vllich ‘ the Good ’ or ‘ the Idea 
of the Good ’ is described in the Republic^ it is clear 
that Plato ascribed to it both being and intelli- 
gence. (Per the meaning of ‘the Good’ in Plato, 
and for a comparison with Plotinus, see J. Adam, 
op. ait. p. 4461, and Ueberweg, op, cit, i. 122, 
2461) 

As the source of all things, the One produces first 
of all the highest kind of actual being, which is 
Mind {vovs)y i.e. the Divine Mind (Ueberweg, op. cit, 
i. 248). In this Mind the Ideas {voriri) are im- 
manent. They are not, however, mere thoughts, 
but parts of the Mind’s essence, and for this 
reason, on which Plotinus lays great stress, they 
are absolutely true objects of thought. Thus the 
Nous is at once the Subject and the Object of 
knowledge ^ in the first aspect Platinum regards it 
as at rest, in the second as active. But how did 
the Nous origiiiate from the One? Plotinus re- 
gards this as a problem so difficult that it must be 
approached with prayer {Enn. v. 1, 6). He finds 
an analogy in the idea of radiation {■jreptXapfii), 
The Nous arises from the One like brightness from 
the sun {ib. ). The great difficulty, of course, was to 
explain how actual Being could arise from a source 
to which the attribute of Being was denied. But 
he finds a solution ‘ in the transcending power of 
the One, which latter, as the superior, can send 
forth from the superabundance of its perfection 
the ‘ * 


M/nn, 

As the One produces Mind, so does Mind produce 
Soul i^vxhi' yepp$ podSi Enn, v. 1, 7). And, as 
Ideas appear along with Mind, so does Body along 
with Sou], As Plotinus expresses it, Soul, as it 
issues from Nous, extends itself into the corporeal, 
as the point extended becomes a line {ib. iv. 1). 
Plotinus says that the Soul has a divisible element, 
yet he also says that it is immaterial. He tries to 
reconcile the two_ statements as follows: ‘The 
soul is per se indivisible, being divided only as 
related to the bodies into which it enters, since 
these could not receive it if it remained undivided ’ 
(id. iv. 21 ; Ueberweg, op. cit. i. 249). The Soul 
in its entirety is present throughout the body, yet 
in all its faculties — reason, memory, perception, 
and even life-force— is absolutely separable from 
it. ^ There is a plurality of souls. The highest of 
all is the Soul of the World, but other souls have 
also a separate existence of their own (Enn. iv, 
3, 7, iv* 9). 

Lastly, what is the Neo-Platonist view about the 
nature and origin of nmUer ? In Plato, matter and 
mind remain as two ultimate facts. Plotinus, on 
the other hand, declares that the soul, in virtue of 
its mobility, hegeU matter (ih, iii, 7, 10, iv, 3, 0 ; 
Ueberweg, lae. cit. i. 249). Now, so far as the 
material is known to us, i.e. so far as it possesses 
form, it partakes of an ideal nature. But Plotinus 
recognizes that beneath that form there is a std- 
stratum {bTrQK^ipMPQp\ a something which is dUterent 
froni the form and which might take other foms. 
This mhstratum he calls the or ‘ depth,’ of 
each thing, and he says that it has no real ex- 
istence ; it is /it He explains its nature partly 
by reference to the Ideas which are the objects of 
Nous. In its most general sense the term HXi] 
{‘matter’) is also applied to these,' And just 
because they are objects of thought, they also 
possess this quality of jSddoF, or ‘ depth.’ But they 
are nevertheless wholly real, like the Mind Svhioh 
knows them. And Plotinus says that the sub- \ 
stratmi of sensible things is only a shadow (c^wAov) i 


of the suhstratwmi as their form is but a shadow 
of the form pertaining to the Ideas. 

The theory whose essential features Ave have 
thus tried to give represents the last impoitaiit 
attempt made by Greek thought to explain the 
origin of the world. It fails mainly through the 
abstractness of its first prinoiple~a Unity of which 
not even Being can be predicated. 

In its mysticism the Neo-Platonic theory of the 
world reminds us not a little of the Orphic cosmo- 
gonies. It resembles them, indeed, both in form 
and in spirit, as might be inferred from the fact that 
the notices of the latter given hy Damascius are 
interwoven with Neo-Platonic conceptions. 

Litehaturb.— The following, though only a selection from an 
immense number of books dealing with various parts of the 
subject, will, together with their references, supply all needed 
help to those who wish to study it further ; F. Lukas, Die 
Gnindbeff. in den jSTosmoy. der alien Vollcer, Leipz,, 1S93, to 
whom the writer has been specially indebted in the first part of 
the subject; O. Gruppe, Griechische Quite urui Mythen^ i., 
Leipzig, 1887, and arfck ‘ Orpheus ’ and ‘ Phanes,* in Eoscher ; 
E. Abel, OrpMca, Leipz. 1886; T. Gomperz, Gr. Thinkers^ 
Eng. tr., vol, i., Londoii, 1901 ; E. Zeller, Stoics, etc., new and 
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COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (He- 
breiv). —There are generally recognized in the 
Hebrew Scriptures tivo formal cosmogonies, the 
earlier of which is contained in Gn 2, beginning 
with v.^, or rather v.®. 

I. Cosmogony of J.— -This story, as we have it, 
belongs to the pre-exilio, historical, Prophetic nar- 
rative of the Judtean kingdom (J), which AA^'as in 
course of composition from about the time of 
Solomon until the middle of the 8th cent. B.o. 
The cosmogony, as much as Ave have of it in Gn 2, 
assumes the world as already existing, and deals 
only vdth its preparation for the use of man. 
With it is connected the story of the Garden of 
Eden, the Temptation, and the Fall and its conse- 
quences. The object is not so much to ansAver the 
question. How did the Avorld come into existence ? 
as the questions. Where did man come from ? Why 
does man differ from the beasts ? especially. Why 
does man have a sex consciousness and a sex 
shame, which the beasts do not have? and. Why 
must, man, Avhq is the croAvn of creation, toil and 
labour to get Ms bread, and to reproduce his kind, 
by the SAveat of hm broAy and the agony of his 
body ? So far as the nature of man is concerned, 
this cosmogony, ^hile naively primitive, is full of 
a cMldlike wisdom and -sweet spirituality, which 
has commended it to all sueceeding ages, and 
Avhioli was doubtless the cause of this part of 
the J narrative being preserved at a time Avhan the 
Fentatouch was east into the present fonii and 
prefaced* by the great cosmogony of the Priestly 
Gode{GnL2"). ’ , 

In tbe cosmogouy of Gn 2, the ewlli bs assumed a& already in 
existence, a barren place on which there were no slinifas and no 
herbs, because Jabweb Elobim had not yefc caused rain to fall 
on it, and booause— a charming bucoho touch, characteristic of 
the anthropomorphism of the whole narrative — there wore no 
men to till the ground. But a'fonntairi^ went up out of the 


1 IK, pracficaJly a our. key. (the only other occurrence is Job 
3627), rendered in EV * mist/ LXX h»3 irnri* which, practically, 
Gunkel follows. This accords with tbe following narrative, the 
reference being apparenfely to the gmat source out of which 
came all the fivers of the world. In this narrative the waters' 
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Among the Ceramese tlie covenant of peace 
between two villages is entered upon by the people 
of one village making a feast to wliich those of the 
other are invited. The chiefs drop some of their 
blood into a dish of food, a,nd weapons are also 
dipj^ed into it. The food is then eaten alternately. 
A similar feast is also held at the other village, 
and the covenant is complete. Here there is a 
combination {found elsewhere also) of the blood- 
covenant with the covenant-meal (Riedel, De 
slnik- m krocsharicfG rassen, The Hague, 1886, p. 
128 ,* cf., for a similar instance among the Nilotic 
Negroes, Johnston, Uganda Protectorate, London, 
1902, ii. 79o). 

Drinking together is another common form 
of covenant ceremony, the draught being fre- 
quently accompanied by an oath, while, as many 
examples show, the liquid partaken of is regarded 
as the oath itself,^ which will harm the breaker 
of it. But there is also such a simple form of 
friendship covenant as that of the aborigines of 
Formosa, who^ put their arms round each other’s 
necks and drink simultaneously a cup of wine 
(D Anthro-pologie, v. [Paris, 1894] 352). Survivals 
of such a ceremony as this are well known. Nor 
is it improbable that drinking each otlier’s blood 
at the making of a covenant was an extension of 
such a practice, while it is a common custom 
to mingle some blood with the liquid which is 
drunk. 

As the basis of a covenant of friendship, the 
exchange of names is very frequent among savage 
tribes, the name being I'egarded as part of the per- 
sonality, while the sacred nature of the act is seen 
in the fact that the naiue is usually not revealed, 
lest any one should do its owner harm by making 
use of it. In such a case Hi-^alliance is indis- 
soluble, and forms one of ]!iie most sacred of 
bonds. Other exchanges of personal belongings 
— garments or “weapons — form the basis of cove- 
nants of frieiulsiiip, and will make lasting friends 
of men who have been enemies. A temporary 
exchange of wives is occasionally found as a 
means of sealing a compact, especially among 
Australian tribes, with whom also, on the occa- 
sion of making peace between tribes or certain 
other alliances, a general exchange of wives takes 
place for the time being. By this means the 
identity or union of the two parties is assured (cf. 
Abultkey, voL i. p. 125 (5) ; J’.^Ixxiv. 169, 173). 

Saliva is occasionally the vehicle of the covenant 
state. Thus, among the Orango in the Bissagos 
Archipelago the ceremony for sealing a friendship 
is to spit in each other^s hands. The Masai spat 
at a man with whom they swore eternal friend- 
ship (Hinde, Last of the Masai, London, 1901, p. 
47) 5 and among the Somalis a stranger becomes a 
member of his hosPs family by the host spitting 
in his right hand and rubbing it on the stranger's 
forehead (Paulitschke, Ethmgr. Nordost-Afrikas, 
Berlin, 1893-1896, p. 246). ‘ 

Opposite theories of tho meauing of ihls rito are found. 
Mutual spitting is reg'arded as an interchange of life, since by 
many peoples saliva is held to contain the element of life 
(Orombie, Tmns. Inter, II L Oom,^ 1801. p. 24uff.). Wester- 
inareh, on the other Imna, is of the opirnon that saliva is the 
vehicle of a conditional curse, since the Masai spit copiously 
when aiming (op. oiL ii 200); Spitting among the Masai is 
also reported to be a sign of the greatest goodwill and a compli- 
ment (Johnston, op, oU, ii 838), 

Covenants of peace bettycexi , tribes which have 
bean, at war are frequently sealed by a common 
meal (see above). Xn some cases the material of 
the covenant-meal is the flesh of a hunmn victim, 
Tims, the people of Yale kill one or. more of their 
number and send the flesh for consumption to the 
hostile tribe with wliom they desire peace (Erskine, 
Journal of Cruise among the Islands of the W, 
Pacijic, London, 1853, p. 334). In other alliances the 
cannibal meal is, found. Chiefs among fclie Bambala 


(a Bantu tribe), in making a covenant against future 
bloodshed, partake with their followers of the flesh 
of a slave fattened for tlie occasion. Any chief 
who kills a slave after such a covenant must pay a 
fine to every village wliich took part in the bond 
[JAI XXXV. 404, 409). Tliis is equivalent to that 
form of the blood-covenant in which the blood of a 
slaughtered victim is drunk by all the parties to 
the compact (cf. Herod, iii. 11 ; and the case of 
Catiline and his fellow-conspirators, who drank 
the blood of a slave in wine). 

A pleasanter practice, and one ultimately based 
on the fact that sensuous satisfaction tends to 
goodwill, is that of smoking the calumet among 
American Indian tribes which had- been at war. 
It was also done at the ratification of treaties and 
as a symbol of hospitality, and was regarded as so 
sacred that to break the covenant thus made 
would have been followed automatically by fatal 
consequences. 

Olher ceremonies are used elsewhere, with the 
purpose of making a covenant of peace binding. 
In Tahiti a Avreath was made of green bouglis, to 
which each party contributed. Two young dogs 
Avere exchanged, and a band of cloth Avas made 
together. The Avreaili and the cloth Avere then 
offered to the gods, and imprecations Avere uttered 
on those Avko should hrealc the covenant (Ellis, 
Polynes, Researches, London, 1829, i. 318 j see 
other instances in Farrer, Military Mayiners and 
Gusto'ins, London, 1885, p. 162 fl*.). 

Where the bodies of the parties to a covenant 
are cut to obtain blood, the marks of the Avounds 
serve as tokens of the covenant. Similarly the 
garments or Aveapons exchanged will be constant 
reminders of it. At other times a cairn is set up 
as a Avitness of the covenant state (cf. Gn 31^® ; 
Frazer, in Anthrop. Essays presented to E, B, 
Tylor, Oxford, 1907, p. 131 If). 

In later times, and in more advanced civiliza- 
tions, the covenant becomes simply a bond or oath 
for mutual .support, or for amity between men 
more or less animated by a common purpose. 
Here there is little or no idea of kinship or iden- 
tity, though some of the older ritual acts may 
survive, and the parties to such bonds recognize a 
brotherly feeling existing between themselves as a 
result of their bond and of their common purpose. 
In fact, the covenant at all times is intended to 
produce solidarity among those Avho are parties to 
it, though in these later covenants brotherhood is 
not actually and automatically produced. And, 
though the breaker of the covenant risks great 
dangers, these are not supposed to result auto- 
matically from the oath Avhich he has taken, as in 
many instances from savage life. 

3 . Covenants between men and gods, etc. — The 
ceremonies and symbolism of covenants are even 
more important t'han the Avords of contract used, 
and, in fact, they constitute the covenant. Hence, 
in great measure, all religious ceremonial and 
woi’ship is the expression of a covenant relation- 
ship between men and gods. For the Avorship paid, 
men expect the god to perform duties toAvards 
them, and this worship also tends to confirm that 
relationship. But there are certain ceremonies, 
especially those of a sacramental or saoriflcial 
nature, in which the covenant relationship appears 
more emphatically. In all sacrifices in whieb. the 
victim is, or represents, the god, and in which a 
sacramental meal is made of his flesh, the meal is 
the expression of a close union or a covenant 
betAveen the god and the group of worshippers. 
This is seen in the fact that all the Avorshippop 
partake, Avhile there are instances, as in HaA\'aii, 
Aviiere a refusal to eat would be folloAved by death 
(Basdan, Der Mensch, Leipzig, 1860, iii. 152), 
But, even Avhere the slain animal is not the god. 
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the sacrifice or the meal which follows it marks a 
desire for union with the god, and is an expression 
of a covenant alliance with him. ^ In this case, as 
in covenants between men, there is a common meal 
of which the two parties to the covenant partake 
—the god and the group of worshippers. In the 
OT, God is often represented as making a covenant 
with individuals and their descendants, or with 
Israel {Gn 9^ 15^®, Nu 25^®, Ex Dt 6^ Jer 

34^®), and the probability is that sacrifice was the 
basis of all covenant rites between God and the 
individual or the ^people of Israel (of. Ps 50^, 
Jer 34^®). This is particularly noticeable in the 
case of the covenant with Abraham (Gn 15®®*) 
and with Israel at Sinai (Ex 24^®*). In the first 
case there is no mention of a sacrificial meal, and 
in the second the blood of the sacrifice is sprinkled 
on the altar and the people, thus uniting the 
covenanting parties, since^ the altar is the token 
of God’s presence. This rite of sprinkling image 
or altar and worshippers, or the analogous custom 
of the worshipper shedding his blood or sprinkling 
it on the sacra (ef. 1 K 18^®), is widely spread, and 
constitutes a simple method of union with the god 
— in other wmrds, of effecting or strengthening the 
covenant relation with him, or of reminding him 
of it. In other cases the covenant ritual consists 
in . placing and leaving the worshipper’s hair, 
clothing, etc., on the altar, but frequently in the 
OT the sacrificial meal may be regarded as the 
basis of the covenant — the god or his worshippers 
eating together and renewing their union with 
each other. Hence, according to one theory, 4:he 
meal itself unites god and men in an act of com- 
munion (W. B. Smith, p. 271); or, according to 
another view, the food is here again the vehicle of 
conditional curses mutually transferred to god and 
worshipper (Westermarck, op, cit, ii. 623 ff. ). Both 
purposes may, however, be served by the sacrificial 
meal. It is certainly the case that, in the view of 
the OT writers, breaking of the covenant by the 
individual or the nation was followed by punish- 
ment (Bt 17=^^*, Jos 7^1®* 231 ®, Jg 22 ®, 2 K. 
while blessing followed its being observed (Ps 
132^2). In any case, what holds true of these OT 
sacrifices is true of similar sacrifices elsewhere. 
Indeed, in some aspects the mere offering of sacri- 
fice to a god, thus propitiating him, is the token of 
an alliance with him ; hence the worshipper asks 
and expects help from the god to whom he, for 
his part, is faithful. The same is true of the vows 
made to a god by a worshipper, in which he pro- 
mises certain things, usually a sacrifice, for souie 
specified help given him by the god. 

In the OT other things are found as signs of a 
Divine and human covenant, the rainbow in 
the case of Noah and Ms posterity (Gn 9^®), though 
here a covenant sacrifice appears also (8^®®*) ; cir- 
cumcision is the token of the covenant with Israel 
(Gn 17^®**), though it is to some extent a sacrificial 
rite ; and in Ex 31^® the Sabbath is to be kept for 
a perpetual covenant. Eor marks or cuttings on 
the body as signs of a covenant, see Badges. 

Totemism, as ‘^an intimate relation which is 
supposed to exist between a group of kiudred 
people on the one side and a species of natural or 
artmcial objects on the other side, which objects 
are called the totems of the human group ’ (Frazer, 
"xotemism and Bzogamy, London, 1910, iv. 1), is 
essentially a covenant relationship, since both 
parties have entered explicitly or implicitly into 
an alliance for mutual help and protection.' This 
covenant state is generally furthered by various 
ritual acts, by which men assimilate themselves to 
their totem, these being analogous to the covenant 
rites between human beings. The group of men 
is, in effect, identified with the animal species 
which is their totem; the relation is one of 
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identity. Similarly, in the rites used at puberty 
for obtaining an individual animal guardian or 
manitou, and in the relative positions in which the 
individual and his manitou stand to each other, 
there is the suggestion that this relation is essen- 
tially a covenant one. Blood-letting is the most 
significant of these rites. Thus, the Mosquito 
Indians are said to have sealed their compact with 
the manitou by drawing blood from different parts 
of their body {NU i. 740). Among the Indians of 
Honduras each youth formed a contract with his 
nagual^ by offering some of his blood to it, 
‘whereupon such friendship was confcmcted between them 
that, when, one of them died, the other did not survive' 
(Herrera, QenemlBist, of. , . America, ITiO, iv. 138). 

The American Indian youth generally killed the 
animal which was to he his manitou^ and used its 
skin as a ‘ medicine-hag.’ There was thus some 
kind of blood-covenant between the yonth and his 
guardian, and, as in Omaha Indian belief there 
was a bond between them so close that the man 
acquired the properties of the animal, so generally 
it was held that the youth would not survive the 
death of his nagual \ and there was a common idea 
of the identity of the two, or perhaps of an inter- 
change of life between them. 

The meal eaten by survivors at a death, and 
repeated on anniversary occasions, and of which 
the ghost is supposed to partake, has the intention 
of uniting the ghostly and human eaters, and of 
preserving the goodwill of the ghost by showdng 
that he is not forgotten. It is thus a species of 
covenant with the dead. This is still more closely 
marked in cases where the mourners eat the dead 
man himself — perhaps the origin of the funeral 
feast. Other' methods of this implicit covenant 
with the dead may bb looked for in such rites^ as 
that of the mourners cutting themselves, letting 
the blood drop on the grave, making offerings of 
their hair, or anointing themselves with the fat 
or decomposed matter of- the corpse. These are 
analogous to the similar rites in connexion with 
the cult of gods (see Hartland, op, cit ii. 277 ii \ ; 
Jevons, op. cit, 41 ff*.). 

Various customs in human covenants— in which, 
G.g., the parties hold an animal which is sacrificed, 
its blood being sometimes sprinkled on a sacred 
object, or are sprinkled with sacrificial blood or 
that of an animal not apparently sacrificial — are 
probably connected with^ that type of covenant 
sacrifice in which the parties are a god and a gToup 
of men. Here, perhaps, the sacred nature of the 
sacrifice makes it an important basis of the human 
covenant, while sacrifices are frequently the vehicles 
of a curse ; or, again, the god to whom the sacrifice 
or the blood is offered is regarded as a third party 
to the covenant (for examples, see Beotheehood 
[artificial], vol. ii. pp. 859^, 870®; Wellhausen, 
JSeste arah. Beid.% Berlin, 1897, p. 128 ; Lewin, 
Wild Maces of India, London, 1870, p. 228). 
In many human covenants a god is expressly called 
upon as witness to the contract, as in the similar 
appeal in the case of an oath. The god is then 
expected to visit with his wrath the breaker of the 
covenant (cf. Herod, iii. 8 ; Tylor, JPrim. Oult,\ 
London, 1903, ii 342; Wilson, Western Africa, 
1856, pp. 210, 392). 

LxTERAmR®.— A. E. Crawley, Th& MysHc Rose, London, 
1902 ; E. S. Hartland, LP, lindon,, 1895, vol. ii.; F. B. 
Jevons, Jntrod. to Eistory of Religion, London, 1806; J, 
Kohler, * Studien Tiber die Ininstliche Verwandtscbait,' ZVitW, 
V. A H. Post, Studim zur EntwicMungsmch, des 

PamilknrecMst Oldenburg and Leipzig, 1889 ; W, R. Smith, 
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wfWiL London, 1887, Mw Threshold Oovenmi, Edinburgh, 1896 ; 
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COVENANT (American),— The substitution of 
an artificial for a natural basis of subsistence had 
the effect in. America, as elsewhere, of establishing 
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the gods as the principal members of the agri- 
cultural coninuinily. On their co-operation the 
maintenance of such a community depended. To 
some extent the obligation was mutual ; for, while 
men reaped much bench t from the encouragement, 
advice, and practical assistance of the gods, they 
were beholden to men for tlie sustenance tendered 
through sacrifice. A definite and tacit, if un- 
written, covenant thus came into being between 
gods and men, any human breach of which was 
visited witli Divine punishment. The arrangement 
was purely one of self-interest on both sides. Man 
felt the necessity of placating the only beings 
from whom he could obtain foreknowledge of 
seasonal and other changes, and, deeply sensible 
of the value of supernatural assistance, he re- 
warded it as handsomely as he could — by gifts of 
such food, drink, and clotlfing as in liis sight 
appeared most desirable. 

Commencing this practice by an ' understanding’ 
with the earlier tribal deities, he later extended it 
to the "great gods’ of the heavens and earth, 
whom from time to time he admitted into his 
pantheon. He felt that the wealth accruing from 
this co-operation with Divine beings should be 
fairly divided. This applied to the fruits of the 
earth produced under supernatural guidance, and 
to such live stock as had been raised under the 
same auspices. A step further, and we perceive 
that the logical outcome of such a policy was to 
set apart such fields and flocks as would satisfy 
the god, for liis owm special use — these to be 
worked and tended by {in all probability) the most 
skilful labourers. Thus, according to Gumilla" 
{Orinoco Madrid, 1745+ -vol.- it p. 278), 

a tribe of the Guayanos, in consternation at an 
eclipse of the moon, at on'ce commenced work 
upon a yfiantation for tJie moon-spirit, considering 
tlie eclipse to be a sign of liis ditopleasure at their 
failure to supply him with a separate field of maize. 
The gods of I’eru bad tlieir owui herds of llamas 
and paces, the flesh of which was largely con- 
sumed on their altars, while the wmol, Avoven into 
cloth, was burned to provide them with ‘ astral ’ 
clothing, or used in tfie provision of raiment for 
their images and attendants. 

When mere animal sacrifice fails, either, as in 
Mexico, owing to the lack of large animals, or, 
perhaps, because of a more sanguinary popular 
temperament, the blood of human victims is sup- 
plied to the gods as nutriment. Thus the Mexican 
god Huitzilopochtli lived wholly upon human saori- 
Sce, countless thousands of victims, for the most 
part members of hostile tribes, being slain annually 
upon his altar* The hunter, too, as well as the 
cultivator and herdsman, paid his debt to the 

f ods, who assisted him to track his game in 
reams. Thus the Nicaraguan tendered to his 
deer- and rabbit-gods clotted blood wrapped in a 
cloth, and the Otomi offered blood to the great 
Cloud-serpent, Mixcoatl. Dwellings, too, were 
supplied to the Divine beings. 

The natural conclusion of the savage in these 
circumstances is that a breach of his covenant 
with the gods brings upon him calamities of every 
description* There is much temptation on the 
part of the cultivator to withhold a portion of 
the firs tfr aits or other sacrifice ; and, should this 
temptationovercomehim, he becomes an easy prey 
to the malevolence of the slighted deity. The 
Peruvians believed that in such a case the oflbndod 
god sent an evil spirit to haunt the wrongdoer, 
and that it lay in Avait for him in his habitual 
resorts, His crops failed, his health gave way 
‘under some terrible disease, his stock perished. 
Such^ were thought to be the consequences of 
in Peru; and, in the event of a 
national' every , member of the com- 


munity Avas rigorously examined, until, the guilty 
one being discovered, restitution Avas forced from 
him. Throughout the two Americas the idea of 
the covenant with, the gods was quite as current 
as elseAvhere ; and its inevitable Avorkings liaA^'e 
been observed in the economy of nearly every 
tribe. 

Literature. — B. Sahagrun, Hist. General de las Cosas de 
Huevn EspciTut, Mexico, 1829-30 ; Bartolomeo de las Casas, 
ApoloneV\m Historia, Seville, 1554; Pedro de Arriagfa, 
tirpaewn, Madn<l, 1620; Villa-Gomez, Carta Pastoral contra 
los Idomrios,Uvaa,im. LEWIS SpEKCE. 

COVENANTERS.— The subscribers of the 
National Covenant and the Solemn _ League and 
Covenant rejected the theory of the Divine right of 
kings, and vigorously opposed the absolutism Avhich 
crushed the liberties of the people. In the days of 
James vi., before the Covenants, the conflict Avas 
begun, George Buchanan in 1579 published his 
De Jure Begni apud Scotos^ in Avhich he taught 
that kings are chosen and continued in office by 
the people, and, in particular, that the Scots had 
always claimed and exercised the right to call 
wicked rulers to account. Tavo Scotsmen had 
already dealt AAdtli the old question of the right of 
kings. As early as 1521, John Major asserted in 
his Hictory that the people first made kings, and 
could dethrone them ; Avhile Hector Boece in his 
History f published in 1527, assumed that the royal 
authority is derived from the people. Jn 1584, 
Buchanan’s book Avas condemned by Act of Parlia- 
ment, andjiLiJi®*sam:B^ passed the ‘ Black 

Acts^^WyEIch declared, contrary to the teaching of 
Ttnox, that the king Avas head of the Church as of 
the State, that assemblies should not meet Avithout 
his sanction, that there should be bishops Avho 
should be appointed by him, and that ministers 
should not discuss public alfairs under pain of 
treason. When these statutes Avere framed, J ames’s 
adviser Avas James Stuart, Earl of Arran, Avho had 
succeeded Esme Stuart, Lord of Auhigny. Leav- 
ing the court of Henry ili. of France, in which 
the doctrine of royal absolutism aa'us cherished, 
B’Airbigny had proceeded to Scotland, on the 
mission of the Guises for the restoration of Mary 
Stuart and the Catholic religion, and there had 
tatjght the young king to be an autocrat. The 
Scots, however, feared a popish plot ; and honestly 
or dishonestly he appi'oved the draAving up of the 
Negative Confession, assailing Eomanism, Avhioh 
in 1581 Avas signed by James and his courtiers* 
While D’Aubigny aa^os directing the king, AndreAV 
Melvill Avas leading the Church and inveighing 
against " the Hoodie guillie of absolute authority.’ 
By Ms influence the ilssembly of 1580 condemned 
Episcopacy ; and in 1581 presbyteries were estab- 
lished AAdth the king’s consent, and the Assembly 
approved the Second Book of Discipline. The Raid 
of Buthven, Avhich was devised lor the liberation 
of James from the hands of D’Aubigny, aa^us suc- 
cessful ; but it could not make the king forget the 
Frenchman’s lessons in absolutism; and, Avhen 
Arran Avas the chief counsellor, the Black Acts, 
with their assertion of the royal supremacy, Avere 
passed. Though Arran’s rule terminated in 1585, 
James was able, tAvo years later, to persuade the 
Parliament to declare that all ecclesiastical pro- 
perty belonged to the eroAAm. 

For a time, hoAA’ever, James did nothing for the 
bishops, and before and after his marriage seemed 
to favour Presbyterianism. Xu 1590 the Assembly 
ordained "the subscription of the band of main- 
teaning religion and confession do novoj^ and, in 
1692, Presbyterianism received from Parliament its 
‘Magna Charta,’ Avhereby the ecclesiastical courts 
Avere legalized, and the liberty of the Church Avas 
ratified by the abrogation of the Blade Acts, so 
far as they intm’fered with its authority in matters 
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of religion. Tlie royal favour to Presbyterianism 
was of short duration, and in 1 596 Andrew Melvill 
told James that he was ‘but God’s sillie vassall,’ 
and said : 

‘ Sir, as diverse tyines before, so now ag’ain I must tell you, 
there are two kings and two kingdomes in )ScotIand ; there is 
Christ Jesus and His kingdome the Kirk, whose subject King 
Janies the Sixth is, and of whose kingdome not a king, nor a 
head, nor a Lord, hut a member.' 

The words did not convince, and James, casting 
aside tradition, called by his own authority As- 
semblies, which yielded to his pressure. At last in 
1610 an Assembly restored Episcopacy, and in 1612 
the Estates ratified the new order of ecclesiastical 
government. In justification of bis authority, 
James published, in 1598, The True Law of Free 
Monarchies^ and set forth the Divine origin of the 
royal power. 

‘ Monarchy,' he wrote, *as resembling the Divinity, approacheth 
nearest to perfection, as all the learned and wise men h-om the 
beginning have agreed upon.' He declared that ‘kings are 
called Gods by the prophetical King David, because they sit upon 
God his throne upon earth, and have the count of their ministra- 
tion to give unto him.’ Scripture texts were used to show that 
the people should pay obedience to the king ‘ as to God's lieu- 
tenant on earth, obeying his' commandments in all things, except 
directly against God, as the commands of God's minister, acknow- 
ledging bun a judge set by God over them, having power to judge 
them, but to be judged only by God, to whom only he must give 
account of his judgment.* 

In the Basilihon Doi^on, published shortly after 
The True Law of Free monarcIiieSi James in- 
structed his son to know and love God, who had 
made him ‘ a little God to sit on his throne, and 
rule over other men.’ 

True to Ms exalted notion of his office, James 
used his authority to change the government of the 
Church, and then turned to the customs and forms 
of worship. In the Assembly of 1616, called by 
him, and the first which met after 1610, a new 
Confession of Faith, Catechism, Liturgy, and Book 
of Canons were projected ; and in an Assembly at 
Perth in 1618 royal coercion secured the passing of 
the famous Five Articles,^ which were startling 
innovations in the Scottish ritual. When the 
government of the Church had been changed and 
the ritual modified, the king was satisfied with the 
exercise and recognition of his supremacy; but, 
while by his actions and writings he showed his 
attachm‘ent to the theory of the Divine right of 
kings, he ruled in the Church through Assemblies, 
and, though these were coerced, he preserved the 
recognized forms of legislation. 

Charles I. succeeded to his father’s belief in his 
Divine right, and continued, but without tact or 
discretion, the assertion of royal absolutism. In 
May 1635 he signed the warrant for a Book of 
Canons, which in the following year was impopd 
upon the Scottish Church, without the sanction 
of either an Assembly or a Parliament. Eef erence 
was made in the Book itself to a Liturgy, after- 
wards known as Laud’s Liturgy, which was ratified 
in 1636, and in 1637, on the sole authority of the 
king, was sent to Scotland.^ The Canons, as they 
made no outward change in the Church, did not 
sth’ the people, though they saw in them a violent 
exercise of royal power; but the Liturgy, also 
devised by the king as an autocrat, roused a 
popular clamour, and set the nation against him. 
The Liturgy mot witli instant opposition, and the 
riot which occurred in the church of St. Giles, 
Edinburgh, when it was first read, inaugurated a 
revolution which spread through the greater part 
of Scotland. The Scots, ever fond of legal bonds 
of association, prepared a document which is 
known as the ‘ National Covenant,’ and multitudes 
signed it. r , ^ 

The document was prepared by Jolmston of 
Warriston, one of the ablest of the lawyers, 
and tlie Rev. Alexander Hv^nderson, minister of 
Leuchars, who was the ecclesiastical leader of the 


Presbyterians ; and witli them most probably was 
associated Hope, the king’s advocate. It included 
the Negative Confession of 1581, which James Vi. 

I iiad signed ; a list of the Acts of Parliament con- 
I firming the Confession ; and the Covenant proper, 
by which the subscribers bound tlieniselves to 
j defend their religion and their king as guardian of 
it. The signing of the Covenant was begun on 28th 
; Feb. 1638, in the Greyfriars churchyard, which 
contained the burial-place of George Buchanan, 
whose Le Lure helped to drive James towards 
absolutism. If the first Covenanters, drawn from 
all classes and representing the greater part of the 
country, Avere rebels against the king’s tyranny, 
their document infringed no law of the land. Yet 
it was the bond of a nation against the sovereign, 
and, with troubles in England, Charles was forced 
to yield. He appointed the Marquis of Hamilton 
as his commissioner, who tried to di’^dde the 
Covenanters by means of a new Covenant, the 
King’s Covenant, which included but did not 
enforce the Confession of 1681 ; and, when the 
project failed, Hamilton in his master’s name 
promised a free Assembly, a Parliament, and the 
abolition of the Courts of High Commission wliich, 
with bishops among the judges, tried ecclesiastical 
cases. The Presbyterians did not admit that the 
royal assent was necessary for an Assembly, and 
accordingly they called one, which met on 21st 
November in Glasgow. The Marquis of Hamilton 
appeared as the king’s representative, and the 
members chose Henderson as moderator and John- 
ston of Warriston as clerk. 

Henderson and his associates had summoned the 
bishops, but these refused to recognize the authority 
of the Assembly ; and, when their cases were con- 
sidered, the commissioner declared the proceedings 
illegal, and dissolved the Assembly. The Presby- 
terians, however, were undaunted, and the business 
was continued, without and in spite of the king’s 
representative. The bishops were deposed, and 
some of them excommunicated j the Book of Canons, 
the Liturgy, and the Five Articles of Perth^ were 
condemned, and the Courts of Commission abolisJied. 
Thus did the Covenanters in the Glasgow Assembly 
answer the king with his absolutism. The Earl of 
Argyle accepted the Covenant in Glasgow, and it 
had been signed by the Earl of Montrose in Edin- 
burgh, 

War was inevitable, and Charles devised schemes 
for which he had no money. He attempted, how- 
ever, to irritate the English by representing that 
the Scots were preparing an invasion ; and the 
Scots, in defence of their honesty, published ^An 
; Information for all good Christians within the 
Kingdome of England.’ Another document ap- 
I peared, the ‘Large Declaration,’ which Dr. Bal- 
canguhal wrote and Charles authorized. It was 
I the king’s version of his troubles with the Scots, 

■ and was not a contribution to truth. Something 
: more than a distribution of pamphlets was reauired 
to settle the quarrel between the people ana their 
king, and Charles mustered an army of 21,000 
men at Berwick* The Scottish forces, numbering 
20,000 men, w^ere entrusted to Alexander Leslie, 

I vrm had followed the profession 6f ai^ms on the 
Continent. Marching southwards, he fixed Ms 
quarters at Dunse Law, twelve miles from Berwick. 
The First Bishops’ War was a demonstration and 
not a battle, and on 18th June 1630 commissioners 
arranged the Pacification of Berwick^ which secured 
their demands ior the Covenanters. 

By the Treaty an Assembly and a Parliament 
were to meet ; and on 12tb August the Assembly 
sanctioned the Acts of the Glasgow Assembly, 
that they might have undisputed legal validity. 
The members requested the Privy Council to require 
every one in the nation to sign the Covenant, and, 
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so doing, violated the rules of toleration- The 
Earl of Traquair, the king’s commissioner, ratified 
the proceedings of the Assemhly, though Charles 
indicated to Archbishop Spottiswoode that what 
had been done could be undone. Parliament 
approved the action of the Assembly in overthrow- 
ing Episcopacy,* and, in spite of his action as 
commissioner to the Assembly, Traquair refused 
assent in the king’s name, and against precedent 
dissolved the Parliament. War was once more 
inevitable, since the nation’s demands, in imite of 
the Treaty of Berwick, had been refused. Charles 
summoned an English Parliament, known as the 
Short Parliament, and dismissed it when supplies 
for a war with Scotland were refused. He suc- 
ceeded, however, in collecting a force at York on 
22nd August 1640 ; and on the 20th of the same 
month Leslie entered England with an army of 
20,000, and marched to Newcastle. The Second 
Bishops’ War "vvas no more romantic than the 
Eirst 5 and commissioners were appointed to meet 
at Eipon, and to^ arrange terms of peace on the 
Basis of the abolition of Episcopacy and the recog- 
nition of the Covenant The troubles in England 
forced Charles again to yield to the Scots, though 
not till 10th August 1641 was an arrangement made 
■with the Long Parliament, which had taken the 
business out of the hands of the king. 

Hoping to create a party in his favour, Charles 
in 1641 visited Scotland, and remedied further 
abuses, especially in the Privy Council and Court 
of Session, which by his own act were filled with, 
his partisans. He expected to strengthen the 
opponents of the Covenant, already represented ,b-y' 
the Incendiaries and the Plotfgrs^or- Banders'^ The 
Earl of Traquair and Sir Eohr cb Spottiswoode, the 
archbishop’s son, -were the chief men among the 
Incendiaries, who had been the advisers of Charles 
from the time of the Covenant ; while the Plotters 
were led by Montrose, who had passed to the side 
of the king, perhaps through jealousy of Argyle’s 
prominence among the Covenanters. The affair 
knowm as ^ The Incident,’ whether it was a fact or 
merely a story, told against the king, and, when he 
departed from Bcotland in October, he had neither 
weakened his enemies nor strengthened his OAvn 
party. 

In August 1642, Charles raised his standard at 
Nottingham, and the Civil War in England was 
begun. The king and the Parliament each sought 
the aid of the Bcots, who, though themselves 
divided, ^vere in great numbers favourable to the 
Parliamentary cause. The Parliament informed 
them that an Assembly at Westminster had been 
appointed to consider 'a reformation in church 
discipline and ceremonies and on 2nd Aug. 1643 
the Oeneral Assembly, associated with the Con- 
vention of the Bcottisn Estates, put forward the 
Solemn League and Covenant, drafted by Alex- 
ander Henderson, as the condition of an alliance. 
The subscribers to the Covenant were to bind 
themselves to preserve the Beformed religion in 
Bcotland, to secure in England and Irdand a 
reform in doctrine, worship, discipline, and govern- 
ment, according to the Word of God and the 
example of the best Beformed Churches ; to seek 
the extirpation of Popery, prelacy, superstition, 
heresy, and sohism ; and to defend the privileges of 
the Parliament, and also the person and authority 
of the king. The English PaHiament accepted the 
Covenant on 25th September, and in Jan. 1G44, 
Leslie, who had been created Earl of Leven, led 
m army into England, which helped to secure tbe 
victory of Marston Moor. In his difficulties, 
Charles granted a commission to Montrose, and, 
after an arrangement with the Marquis of Antrim, 
sent him a wild horde of Irish and Bcoto-Celts. 
Victory after. victory in Scotland was gained by 


Montrose, though at the expense of horrible 
cruelties perpetrated by the savages of liis army ; 
and he did not know defeat till September 1645, 
when he met David Leslie, Leven’s nephew, at 
Philipiiaugh. The triumph of the Covenanters was 
secured, and was cruelly celebrated in the execution 
of Sir Robert Spottiswoode and other Malignants, 
as the Royalists were called. 

In England, the Parliamentary party, after their 
victory at Naseby, had no further need of the 
Scots ; and they, on the other hand, being opposed 
by the Independents, despaired of tlie success of 
the Solemn League and Covenant. Charles under- 
stood the situation, and in May 1646 threw himself 
into the hands of the Scots. Yet he would not 
accept their Covenants, and they would not support 
him. Had he agreed to their terms, they would 
have defended him ; but they handed him over to 
the English Parliament, on condition that his life 
shonld be speared, and the money due to them be paid. 

One last effort to save their king was to be made 
by some of the Scottish nobles. The Earls of 
Loudon, Lanark, and Lauderdale visited him at 
Carisbrooke Castle, and made a compact, known 
as * The Engagement,’ according to which they were 
to find an army for him, and lie was to establish 
Presbyterianism in England for three years. In 
the Scottish Parliament, the nobles, barons, and 
commissioners from the large towns showed by 
a decided majority that they trusted the king, 
though the clergy, on the other hand, would not 
believe that he-wa;S''^Sim:^fer* Hamilton, however, 
raised an army of 10,000 men, who when they 
reached England were met by Cromwell and 
defeated. 

Charles was executed orPYiOth Jan. 1640,^ and 
Covenanters and Royalists alike were horrified. 
Charles was the victim of his cherished principle 
of the Divine right of kings, which, bequeathed to 
him by Iiis father, destroyed the peace of Scotland, 
turning a loyal people into rebels whom history 
has justified. James was a despot who knew the 
value of discretion ; but Charles, with an erroneous 
doctrine of his personality and an archaic theory 
of his power, ’was destitute of tact, and the Scots 
strenuously opposed him in the defence of their 
liberties. Yet, though he was a tyrant in their 
eyes, they would have remembered that he was 
their king and would not have taken his life. 

Six days after the execution at 'Whitehall, 
Charles ll, was proclaimed king by the Scottish 
Estates, though ne was to he acknowledged only 
on condition that he accepted the Covenants. The 
zeal of the Covenanters was not diminishing, and 
just before the death of the king they secured the 
Act of Glasses, which excluded from civil and mili- 
tary posts all who were hostile to the Covenants. 
Montrose cared nothing for the Estates, and still 
dreamed that the country might he subdued. He 
failed, however, to gather the Royalist army of 
his visions, and yet wOTild not cease from romantic 
expeditions and attacks. At last he was taken, 
and was beheaded on 21st May 1660 at the Market 
Gross of Edinburgh. Charles li. landed in Scotland 
in June, and, according to an agreement already 
made, accepted the Covenants. His presence was 
a menace to England, and on 22nd July, Cromwell 
crossed the Border, David Leslie was hx command 
of the Scottish army, which in the rush of events 
was now gathered for the defence of the king, 
though many of the Covenanters, led by John- 
ston of Warriston and James Guthrie, minister of 
Stirling, did not x)ut tbeir trust in Charles. In 
their fanaticism they succeeded in banishing all 
Malignants from the army, and so interfered with 
Leslie that Cromwell secured a decisive victory at 
Dunbar. Immediately after the battle they prepared 
a Remonstrance against the government of Argyle 
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a.Tid his Liends, and presented it to the Committee 
of Estates, Avitli the declaration that they rejected 
Charles till he proved * the reality of his profession.’ 
Argyle was forced to choose an alliance with the 
Bemonstrants or with the Malignants, and he 
gave his support to the friends of Charles. The 
Committee of the Estates accordingly passed a 
Resolution in condemnation of the Remonstrance, 
and the Estates abolished the Act of Classes. On 
1 st Jan. 1651, Charles was crowned at Scone, and 
Malignants and Resolutioners alike were satisfied. 
Cromwell, however, was still in the country, and 
once more David Leslie was placed in command 
of an army. In hope of a rising in favour of 
Charles, the Scots marched into England, but 
Cromwell followed and utterly defeated them at 
Worcester. Scotland was subjected to English 
rule ; and, though toleration was enforced, Resolu- 
tioners and Remonstrants continued their quarrel, 
till in 1653 the General Assembly was closed and 
its meetings forbidden. Enthusiasm for the 
Covenants was no longer national but sectarian. 
The National Covenant had been the protest of a 
realm against the absolutism of the king, and the 
Solemn League and Covenant had been framed for 
the reformation of religion by those who believed 
that the true Church should be Presbyterian. In 
the events which followed the National Covenant, 
Charles had been compelled to submit to the Scots, 
and after his death the Covenanters, true to 
the Solemn League and Covenant, became the 
guardians of Pres%terianism. Fanaticism divided 
them, but the factions were none the less devoted 
to the Church which James and Charles i. had 
assailed, and to its worship and government which 
had been saved from the hands of the destroyers. 

Scotland hailed the Restoration with joy, as the 
English rule was ended and the king was to reign 
who had been crowned at Scone. The Bemon- 
strants or Protesters alone, in their anxiefcy for the 
Church, did not share in the joy, and soon it was 
seen that they were not foolish in their alarm. 
Charles nominated a Privy Council, without wait- 
ing for a Parliament to advise in the selection 5 
and, while the members of the Council were with 
him in London, he entrusted the government to 
the Committee of the Estates, which had not acted 
after 1651. Remembering injuries and destitute 
of gratitude, he committed Argyle to the Tower, 
and then sent him to Scotland for trial, and at the 
same time issued an order for the seizure of J ohnston 
of Warriston, who, however, escaped to France. 
The Committee of Estates, recognizing the atti- 
tude of the king to the Covenanters, broke up 
a meeting of Protesters, and seized among others 
James Guthrie, the minister of Stirling, in their 
eagerness to please they issued a proclamation 
against ‘ all unlawful and unwarrantable meetings 
and conventicles’; and, in decreeing that there 
should be no meetings ‘without his Majesty’s 
special authority,’ showed how the men in the 
king’s service no longer opposed the absolutism and 
supremacy which had been fatal to Ms father. It 
seemed at first that Charles, though ruthless 
towards the Bemonstrants, would uphold the 
Church for the sake of the Resolutioners; and 
James Sharp, minister of Crail and professor in St, 
Andrews, whom the Resolutioners had sent to 
London, returned on the last day of August with 
a communication to the Presbytery of Edinburgh. 
‘We do resolve,’ Charles wrote, ‘to protect and 
preserve the government of the Church of Scotland 
as it is settled by law ’ ; but, while ho referred to 
the government as it existed, he soon afterwards 
put a strange interpretation on his words. On 1 st 
Jan. 1661, a Parliament with carefully selected 
members met, and in its sessions passed a multitude 
of Acts* In an oath of allegiance, Charles was 


declared ‘ supreme Governor of this kingdom over 
all persons and in all causes ’; and a Rescissory Act, 
which revoked the legislation of every Parliament 
after 1633, destroyed what the nation had built up 
in the struggle against royal absolutism. The 
Church ‘ settled by law,’ to which Charles referred 
in his letter to the Edinburgh Presbytery, was no 
longer Presbyterian, and in a communication to the 
Privy Council he wrote: ‘We have, after mature 
deliberation, declared to those of your Council here 
our firm resolution to interpose our royal authority 
for restoring of that Church to its right govem- 
ment by bishops, as it was by law before the late 
troubles, during the reigns of our royal father and 
grandfather of blessed memory, and as it now 
stands settled bylaw.’ The Church was E£>iscopaI, 
but only one of the bishops was alive; and four 
men, of whom were James Sharp and Robert 
Leighton, set out for London to receive episcopal 
consecration. 

The second session of the ‘ Drunken Parliament,’ 
as it was called, began on 8 th May 1662, and, after 
an Act for ‘the restitution and re-establishment 
of the ancient government of the Church by arch- 
bishops and bishops,’ the prelates were admitted to 
the dignity of an Estate. Thereafter the Covenants 
were declared to be treasonable, and holders of 
offices of trust were required to abjure them. 
Another Act was tragic in its consequences. 
Patronage had been abolished in 1649, and the 
election of ministers had been entrusted to the 
Mrk-sessions. The Parliament now decreed that 
every minister who had been ordained after 1649 
should receive a presentation from the patron, and 
institution from the bishop. In the west and 
south nearly three himdred men refused to comply ; 
and churches were closed till ‘ curates ’ were found 
for them. In the third session of the Parliament 
the Earl of Rothes took the place of the Earl of 
Middleton as the king*s representative, though, the 
Earl of Lauderdale was the real director of the 
business. Ecclesiastical affairs were in hojieless 
disorder. The churches from which the ministers 
had been excluded were almost empty, and the 
people flocked to private houses in which these 
men preached. The Parliament sought a remedy 
in an Act which required the ‘ outed ’ ministers to 
abstain from preaching, and the people to attend 
the churches. Fines were to be imposed on those 
who would not obey, and the Privy Council were 
to receive reports from the curates regarding 
ofienders. Before the close of the Parliament, 
Johnston of Warriston, who had been apprehended 
in France, was sent to execution. Argyle and 
James Guthrie, and also a man named Govan, had 
been condemned ; and Warriston followed them to 
the scaffold and to martyrdom for the Covenants. 
The victims of the kin^s wrath were few, and 
Argyle and Guthrie, conspicuous champions of 
the people’s rights, might have satisfied his 
vengeance; but Warriston was pursued till his 
death was acconmlished. Samuel Butherfurd, the 
Principal of St. Mary’s College, St. Andrews, was 
summoned to appear at Edinburgh, and died before 
he could answer. In his Zeps he had set fortli 
the democratic principles which George Buchanan 
taught in the Ze Jure ; and, when he could not be 
brought to sentence, his book was publicly burned 
by order of the Government. 

Without consent of the Church, Charles il- 
ohanged its constitution, and the men who would 
not obey his orders were driven from their livings, 
James vi. had forced or coxrupted Assemblies and 
Parliaments to be bis agents; while Ohples i. had 
imposed the Canons and Liturgy wth neither 
Assembly nor Parliament.^ It is true that Charles 
II. acted through a Parliament and through his 
Privy. Council, but the Parliament was not freely 
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elected, and the Clinrcb itself was not consulted. 
The 300 evicted ministers could urge the Presby- 
texian claim of free assembly. Their theory of the 
Divine origin of the Presbyterian polity might be 
denied, but they could point to Knox and Meivili 
as the upholders of the Church’s freedom, and to 
the struggles and successes of the first Covenanters. 
Many of the ministers quietly accepted the Epis- 
copacy ordained by the ‘Drunken Parliament,’ but 
the men wiio were ejected, and not the men who 
conformed, were obedient to the Presbyterian 
tradition, and as heirs of the Covenanters were 
entitled to their name. Opponents of the royal 
absolutism and advocates of ecclesiastical freedom, 
the second race of the Covenanters were destined 
to bear testimony through suftering to their 
devotion to the lost liberties of their Church. 

Pines were imposed by the Privy Council on 
those who neglected the ministrationsbf the curates, 
and soldiers were quartered on oftenders till these 
were paid. At Archbishop Sharp’s suggestion the 
Court of High Commission was re-institufced to 
deal with breakers of the law, and the troubles 
increased when Covenanters, to whom an Act of 
^clemnity had not extended, were ordered by the 
Court to pay their fines. In the disaffected districts 
the people were galled by the tyranny of the Council 
in imposing fines, quartering soldiers, and breaking 
up conventicles [q,v,) for worship. Passive obedi- 
ence was not a favourite custom of the Scots, and 
a rising of the oppressed was to be expected. Sir 
James Turner, the moat zealous of the soldiers of 
the Government, was in Dumfries, and on 15tln 
Nov, 166b was attacked and taken prisoner by a 
company of men from Galloway, who had been 
stirred by a shameful tale o*f cruelty. From 
Dumfries they marched, 30p0 in number but 
untrained, across the country to Lanark, where 
tliey renewed their mlherence to the Covenant. 
Intending to pass to Edinburgh, they turned on 
theii* way to the city, as Sir Thomas Dalziel, a 
fanaix(3 lioyalist who had served in Muscovy, w’as | 
on their track, and they reached Bullion Green, • 
on the southern slopes of the Pentlands. DaMel 
with Ms disciifiined force routed them. Some were 
killed, many fied, and at least fifty were taken. ^ 
Two of the leaders, John Neilsonof Oorsack and 
Hugh MTiaO, who was a preacher, were tortured 
with the boot in presence of the Council, that they 
might reveal a supposed league with the Dutch, 
and -were afterwards sent to the scafibld. Ten 
men, and then five, were hanged in Edinburgh, 
and the work of execution was continued in Glasgow 
and Ayr. Many of those who had been engaged 
in the rising were fined and their lands and goods 
confiscated. To Dalziel was given the task of 
quieting the disturbed places, and with Ms ruth- 
less severities he terrorized the people. In 1667, 
however, a respite was offered when Lauderdale, 
who had o verthroivn ^ Eothes and Sharp in the 
Oouneil, intimated an indemnity, under conditions, 
for the Pentland rising, Wliile many accepted 
the terms, ^the sternest of the Presbyterians 
refused obedience to a Government which required 
^nformity to an Episcopal Church and ignored the 
Covenant. 

After the indemnity no further stop towards 
conciliation was taken till 3 669, when an Indulgence 
w/^ ofiered.^ It was ordained that vacant parishes 
might be given to ministers who were willing to 
accept collation from the bishops ; and those ^Yho 
wonid not take collation might have the nianso 
and glebe, without the stipend, if they agreed, 
among other conditions, to administer the "sacra- 
mpts to their paiisliioners alone. Forty-two 
uimistm-s, professing their adherence to Presby- 
tenan^tu,' were, admitted ; but the most zealous of 
tho, vovenantoa iaveighed against them^ and 


extreme Episcopalians objected to the Indulgence 
as an Act of Erastianism. Lauderdale, though 
responsible for the Indulgence with any clemency 
involved in it, was an avowed supporter of tha 
royal absolutism j and under him the Parliament 
of 1669 declared in the Assertory Act ‘ that liis 
hlajesty hath the supreme authority and supremacy 
oyer all persons, and in all causes ecclesiastical 
within this kingdom ; and that, by virtue thereof, 
the ordering and disposal of the external govern- 
ment and policy of the Church doth properly 
belong to his majesty and his successors, as an 
inherent right of the crown.’ 

Burnet, the Archbishop of Glasgow, was deposed 
for his opposition to the king’s authority in the issue 
of the Indulgence, and Leighton, who succeeded him, 
proposed an ‘accommodation’ for peace between 
Presbyterians and Episcopalians. The scheme was 
futile, as compromise pleased no one, and Leighton, 
resigning the archbishopric, departed to England. 
The Indulgence did not remove the opposition of 
the Covenanters, and they flocked to the con- 
venticles, carrying arms for safety in attack. The 
Government, on the other hand, showed no leniency. 
In 1670 an Act \vas passed which required any 
one on oath to give information regarding conven- 
ticles and the men who attended themi and an- 
other Act made death and confiscation of goods the 
penalty for preaching at conventicles. Not content 
with these severities, the Parliament decreed that 
punislimo nt, even be inflicted on 

their children baptized by the 
“ non-conforming ministers, and also on those who 
for three successive Sundays absented themselves 
from the parish church. The conventicles, in spite 
of the Government, did not cease, and the Bass 
Bock was turned into a prison. In 1672 the 
Parliament declared the ordination of ministers by 
the Covenanters a crime, and decreed that parents 
should be punished who left their children unbap- 
tized by the curates for more than thirty days. 
For some reason a second Indulgence was published. 
It was offered to eighty of the clergy, and some of 
them accepted it, but the Covenanters were not 
quieted. The Government in their straits decreed 
mat magistrates for the burghs and landowners 
in respect of their estates were to be made re- 
sponsible for eonventicies, and householders were 
to answer for their families and servants. Another 
step was taken in 1675, when letters of inter- 
communing were issued against 100 persons, 
including men and women ox social position, who 
were not to be harboured or fed or clothed by any 
one. Though landowners in 1674 had been made 
responsible for their tenants and servants, they 
were required in 1677 to take a bond for all persons 
on their lands. Many of these men in the disturbed 
counties, though friendly to the Government, 
would not sign such a bondj and in February 
1678 a host of 6000 Highlanders with 3000 Low- 
landers was sent to Ayrshire and let loose for 
plunder. The Duke of Hamilton and also the 
Earls of AthoU and Perth appeared with expostula- 
tions before the king, and, though Charles approved 
Lauderdale’s actions, the Highlanders were with- 
' drawn. The disorder increased, however, in spite 
of indulgences and coercive Acts; and the year 
1670 witnessed among other tragedies the murder 
of Archbishop Sharp. From the day of his 
acceptance of the archbishopric there were few 
who even respected him, and the Covenanters 
hated him as their fiercest oj)pressor. Travelling 
to St. Andrews ho was innrdered at Magus Muir, 
thx'ee miles froui the city, by a band of men who 
had been outlawed for attending eonventicies. 
These men were not taken, though a proclamation 
was issued for tlieir arrest; and another tragic 
event was to increase the troubles. On 27th May 
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the Eestoration — a company 
of eighty men gathered iii liutherglen, and, after 
extinguishing the bonfires, affixed to the market- 
cross a paper denouncing the Acts of Parliament 
against Presbyterianism. The same^ company, 
increased in numbers, held a conventicle on the 
Sunday which followed; and Graham of Claverhouse 
with a troop of soldiers was sent to disperse it and 
to seize the men who had appeared at Butherglen. 
At Drumclog, t^yo miles from Loudon Hill, where 
the conventicle'^liad assembled, an engagement 
took place, and Claverhouse was defeated. The 
victors determined to form a camp, and many 
flocked to it. The Government, on the other hand, 
made ready an army, and the king sent the Duke 
of Monmouth to command it. The battle of Both- 
well Bridge was fought on 22nd J une with disastrous 
results to the Covenanters. They had enthusiasm ; 
but, divided over the Indulgences, they quarrelled 
when they should have been drilling themselves 
for action, and there was no capable and trusted 
leader. While the number of the dead was not 
great, more than 1000 prisoners were taken and 
conveyed to Edinburgh. Eor months many of the 
wetched men were eonflned in the Greyfriars 
churchyard. Two of the ministers were hanged, 
and five men, who had not been involved in the 
death of the Archbishop, were sent for execution 
to Magus Muir, that the murder might be avenged. 
Many were allowed to leave their prison, after 
taking a bond not again to bear arms ; and others, 
to the number of 250, were packed into a ship 
sailing to Barbados, that they might be sold into 
slavery. The ship, however, was wrecked on one 
of the Orkney Islands, and 200 of the unfortunate 
men, who were kept under the hatches, were 
drowned. 

Thanks to Monmouth, an Act of Indemnity^ was 
passed for those who had been at Bofchwell Bridge, 
and a third Indulgence for ministers was published. 
Conditions, however, were attached, and there 
were few who did not reject them. Clemency was 
accordingly thrown aside, and diligent search was 
made for those who had been at Botliwell. The 
thumbkins and lighted matches to the fingers were 
used by the savage soldiers of the Government to 
force unwilling informers to reveal their secrets. 
Oppression again had its natural consequences, and 
wild men were made wilder. The Presbyterians 
who still remained staunch to the Covenants 
separated from communion with those who had 
accepted the Indulgences, and deliberately threw 
off allegiance to the king. Two ministers, Richard 
Cameron and Donald Cargill, were the leaders, and 
they and their followers called themselves * Society 
People,’ and were known as Cameronians, 
Wanderers, Hillmen, or Whigs. On 22nd June 
1680, Cameron and Cargill with some of their men, 
twenty-one in all, entered Sanquhar and affixed to 
the market-cross a declaration that they disowned 
Charles Stuart as king for *his perjury and 
breach of covenant to God and His E.irk.’ These 
men did at Sanquhar, in the time of Charles 
Stuart, what England and Scotland afterwards 
did when James Stuart was king. Cameron 
and Cargill were marked by the Government, and 
at Aird’s Moss, on 20th July, Cameron was killed, 
when he and Hackston of Rathiliet, with some 
of the Hillmen, were attacked by a company of 
dragoons. Hackston was executed at Edinburgh 
with a display, of abominable cruelty, and Cargul, 
who was not at Aird’s Moss, became the lehdef of the 
Covenanters. He appeared in October at Torwdod, 
and in a great assemblage excon^mrinicated, the 
king, the Duke of York, the Duke of Lauderdale, 
an6 others ; and, though the sentence was futile 
and the action altogether fanatical, the devotion 
to a cause consecrated in the tradition of the 


country made Cargill a hero in the eyes of the 
persecuted Whigs. He, too, was to die for the 
Covenant, and in 1681 was executed in Edinburgh. 

In 1681 the Duke of York appeared in kScotiand, 
and, in place of Lauderdale, acted as lioyal' 
Commissioner. After the Act for securing the 
Protestant religion, the Parliament, at his direction 
and to suit his purposes as a Catholic, passed an 
Act which declared that the kings of the realm 
derived their power from God, succeeding to it by 
lineal descent, and that the succession could not 
be changed. This declaration, in favour of the 
Divine right of the king, was followed by the Test 
Act, which required every holder of office to swear 
that he owned the Protestant religion as set forth 
in the Confession of 1567, ackiioAvled ged the 
supremacy of the king in all causes, would not 
consult about any State matter without royal 
licence or command, and would never endeavour to 
alter anything in the Government of the country. 
Never before had the Scottish Parliament displayed 
such abject subservience. Eighty of the ministers 
refused to take the test, and left their parishes ; 
and in Janiia:^ 1682, fifty of the Covenanters 
published at Lanark a fresh declaration, and 
burned the Succession and Test Acts. The ‘ Society 
People’ were counted rebels, as they 'were, and 
were treated with savage cruelty; Dalziel and 
Claverhouse, merciless leadersof the rudest soldiers, 
earned infamous reputations ; and, when the 
troubles were at an end, men continued to talk of 
the ‘Bloody Clavers,’ while they spoke, too, of 
the ‘ Bloody Mackenzie,’ the Lord Advocate, who 
was pitiless in his prosecutions. Their victims 
were fined or sent to slavery, and some were shot 
and some were hanged. In November 1684 the 
‘Society People’ published their ‘ Apolo^etical 
Declaration,’ drawn up by James Renwick, a 
young minister, which contained a warning to 
their persecutors that they counted them, and 
would punish them, as the enemies of God and His 
covenanted work ; and they did not shrink from 
killing their foes. An oath of abjuration of the 
Apologetical Declaration was at once prepared by 
the Government, and he who did not take it might 
he shot without pretence of trial. John Brown of 
Priesthill, in whose house were found bullets and 
treasonable papers, refused to take the oath. 

‘ Whereupon,’ wrote Claverhouse, ‘ I caused shoot 
him dead, which he suftered very unconcernedly.’ 
A few days later, though Claverhouse was not the 
perpetrator of the deed, an old woman and a girl 
were drowned at Wigton, as they would not abjure 
the Apologetical Declaration. 

Janies ll. ascended the throne in 1685, and the 
Estates expressed their gratitude for the blessings 
which they owed ‘to the sacred race of their most 
glorious kings, and to the solid, absolute authority 
wherewith they were invested by the first and 
fundamental laws of the monarchy.’ Acts were 
passed against the Covenanters, and in one it was 
declared that any person who preached at or 
attended a conventicle was to be punished with 
death and confiscation of goods. The accession of 
James marked no change of policy in the treatment 
of the Covenanters, and the first year was known 
as ‘the black year, the killing timeJ Argyle, in 
the plot with Monmouth for the removal of 
James from the throne, landed in Scotland in 1685 ; 
but he received no help from the Covenanters, 
whose cause, at an earlier time, he had forsaken* 
The plot ended in, failure, and Argyle was taken 
and carried to Edinburgh, where he was beheaded. 
Before he arrived in the city, the Government 
resolved to make sure > that their prisoners, who 
might be in sympathy with him, were securely 
warded. Abotit 200 of the' Covenanters were 
accordingly removed to Dunnottar Castle. Men 
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and women were thrown together into a vault, 
with but one window for air, and the space hardly 
gave them room to sib down. Bays passed before 
any of them were removed, and tlien forty men 
were sent to another vault, where a break in the 
wall gave the only current of air. After two 
months those avIio were alive were taken to Leith ; 
and, while a few promised allegiance, the majority 
were sent as slaves to the Plantations. 

James was a Roman Catholic, and, whatever 
his sclienies were for the return to Rome of the 
nations over which he was king, he determined to 
repeal the penal laws against the Roman Catholics. 
The Scottish Parliament, which again and again 
had admitted the royal absolutism, would not 
consent to more than a serious consideration of his 
communication regarding the repeal, and was 
dissolved. Thereafter the Privy Council received 
an intimation from him that his prerogative 
enabled him to dispense with all laws, and he 
charged the Council to rescind the penal laws. 
Even the most subservient Government could not 
ignore the fact that Scotland dreaded a return 
of Popery. Janies accordingly extended to the 
Presbyterians the toleration ne desired for the 
Catholics, and they were allowed to meet in private 
houses or chapels, if no disloyal doctrines were 
preached. The ‘Society People,* however, were 
excluded from the new Indulgences, as they had 
thrown off allegiance to the king, and they con- 
tinued in their opposition and frequented their 
conventicles. Their leader was James Renwick, 
and in Fehruary 1688, having refused to acknow- 
ledge the Government, he was put to death, the * 
last maityr for the Covenants. The year which 
witnessed the execution of the Covenanter in 
Edinburgh witnessed also the arrival in London of 
William of Orange and the flight of James. 

In the period between the imposition of the 
Liturgy and the death of Charles i., and, again, in 
the period between the Restoration and the 
Revolution, the Covenanters were the guardians of 
freedom. After the Restoration tlie nobles and 
barons, as if there had been no Covenants, admitted 
with extraordinary servility the despotism of 
the kings ; and even the Covenanters tnemselves 
were not united, since those who profited by the 
Indulgences submitted to the king, who was an 
ecclesiastical autocrat. The ‘ Society People * alone 
were faithful to the Covenants. 

Recognizing Presbyterianism as Bivinely in- 
stituted, and declaring, therefore, the rights of 
their Church to be those of the Redeemer, they 
fought for Christ and the Covenant | and at last 
threw off allegiance to the king as the enemy of 
their Lord. In Scotland throughout the 17th cent- 
the royal absolutism was displayed almost entirely 
in affairs of the Church, and there was no clear 
issue, without appeals to religion, between despot- 
ism and liberty. Yet in the sphere of the Church, 
where tyranny pressed, and where a contest alone 
was possible, the Covenanters asserted the rights 
of the people. 
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COVENANT THEOLOGY.-i. Preliminary 
definition. — By tliis term is designated a type of 
theological thought which expresses the relations 
between God and man in the formula of a covenant 
or legal agreement, formally entered into by two 
contracting parties. It was specially common 
among the English Puritans, from whom it passed 
to their descendants in America. On the Continent 
it is first found among the German Reformed 
theologians in the second half of the 16th century. 
Its best known Continental representative is 
Cocceius {John Koch, 1603--69), who is^ often 
wrongly said to be its author.^ ^ Through him and 
his successors (Burmann, Witsius, and others) it 
received its most elaborate literary expression, and 
ever since has constituted one of the recognized 
types of Caivinistic or Reformed theology. It is 
the purpose of this article to explain the nature of 
this type, and to give some account of its origin 
and history. 

2 . Nature of the covenant theology.— (1) I'/ie 
covenant idea and the covenant theology distin- 
guished . — ^At the outset it is necessary to distinguish 
between the covenant idea and the covenant 
theology. The covenant idea is common Christian 
property. It is an inheritance of Christianity from 
the 01, which frequently describes the relation 
between Jahweh and His people in terms of a 
covenant, entered into either with individual 
Israelites {e.g., Noah, Abraham, Phinehas, David), 
or with the nation as a whole. The covenant 
theology describes a special type of Christian 
thought which gives this idea a central importance 
not elsewhere assigned to it, and uses it as the 
organizing principle of the entire theological 
system. According to this scheme, God at the 
Creation entered into an agreement with Adam as 
the federal head of the race, promising to him and 
to his descendants eternal life on condition of his 
obedience to the Bivine command that he should 
not eat of the fruit of the tree of the knowledge of 

ood and evil, and threatening him wufeh eternal 

eath for himself and his descendants in ease of 
his disobedience. Adam having failed to stand 
the test, God entered into a second agreement “with 
Christ as the second Adam, on behalf of the elect, 
promising them forgiveness and eternal life in 
consideration of Christ’s perfect obedience and 
satisfaction imputed to them by faith, as well as 
all the gifts and graces which are necessary to the 
realization of this supreme blessing in experience. 
The covenant theology in its devmoped form is a 
scheme of doctrine in which the entire system of 
divinity is expressed in the terms of these two 
covenants, andf man’s assurance of salvation based 
upon the fact that he is included •within the latter. 
In order to nnderstand its origin and significance, 
it is necessary to consider the problem which it 
was designed to solve. 

(2) The covenant as a ground of assurance,— This 
problem was, in a word, the reconciliation of the 
sovereignty of God wifch man’s assurance of salva- 
tion. The federal theologians, as they are called, 
■were Calvinists. Their major premiss was the 
absolute sovereignty of God, Man, in their view, 
had no independent right as agamst his Maker. 
Unquestioning submission to the Bivine command 
was nis duty. Rerf eet obedience, were such possible, 
carried with it no merit, and could guarantee no 
reward. If, then, man was to be admitted to the 
Divine fellowship or assured of the Divine favour, 
it could be only by some voluntary condescension 
on God’s part, establisliing by arbitrary enactment 

1 So ty Strong {Systematic Theologifft Phffad, 1907, p. 613 f.). 
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relations wliieli had no necessary foundation in 
nature. The importance of the covenant for these 
theologians consisted in its assurance that such 
condescension had, as a matter of fact, taken place. 
By the covenant Crod not only boixnd Himself to a 
certain definite line of conduct, so far as man was 
concerned, and in so far restricted the freedom 
of His own choice,^ hut He made knowm in 
detail to His creature the nature and conditions 
of His gracious purpose, and so removed the un- 
certainty to which he would otherwise have been 
exposed. 

‘ God,’ says Thomas Shephard, in his preface to Biilkeley’s 
Gospel Covenant,'^ ‘ mig-hthave done g-ood to man before his fall, 
as also since his fall, without binding himselfe in the bond of 
Covenant . . , but the Lord’s heart is so full of love (especially 
to his owne) that it cannot be contained so long within the 
bounds of secrecie, . . . but it must beforehand overflow and 
breake out into the many streames of a blessed Covenant.’ 

Arminian theologians also made use of the 
covenant idea.® But for them it had less im- 
portance, because their view of the relation between 
nan and his Maker was founded on natural right. 

. Thus, Arininius, while recognizing that God dealt 
^ with our first parents by way of covenant, distin- 
guished between the law of nature, which God 
wrote on the heart of man, and the symbolical | 
law, or law of precept, which deals with matters 
in themselves mdifierent apart from the Divine 
command. While it is man^s duty to obey in either 
case, the latter obedience is *far inferior,’ and *is 
not so^ much obedience itself as the external 
profession of willingly yielding obedience * ( Worlcs^ 
Bng. tr. ii. 370). To the Calvinistic theologians, 
on the other hand, the highest virtue consisted in 
submission to the will of God simply because it 
was God’s will, and the covenants gained their great 
importance because they defined the specific form 
which, from age to age, that will assumed for man. 

This precision of statement explains the promin- 
ence of the covenant idea in Puritanism, ruritan- 
ism, as is well known, is a t^e of thought which 
makes much of uniformity. The Puritan believed 
that God had not only revealed a way of salvation, | 
but had established certain institutions and laid 
down certain laws, by means of which this salva- ! 
tion was to he mediated to those whom God had 
chosen to enjoy its blessings. He was a church- 
man as well as an individualist, and valued the 
covenant not only as the ground of personal assur- 
ance to the individual Christian, but as the charter 
which established the existence and defined the 
laws of the Christian society. 

From this fact two further consequences follow 
which are necessary to the complete definition of 
the covenant theology : (a) the covenant furnished 
the framework for the treatment of Christian 
ethics; and {h) it gave the key to the Christian 
interpretation of history. 

(3) The covenant as the standard of Christian 
duty. — The use of the covenant as a standard of 
duty, important as it later became, is derivative, 
not primary. The earlier theologians knew of but 
one covenant between God and man, namely, the 
covenant of grace. In this the Father, in con- 
sideration of Christ’s promise of obedience even 
unto death, agreed to accept His satisfaction as an 

1 Of. John Prepton (Th&JSfm Covenant, or theSaint*sPo^'tion, 
London, 1629): * These words contain a further and a greater 
favour expressed to Abraham than the former words do . . . that 
is, I will not only teU thee what I am able to doe, I will not 
only express to thee in general! that I wifi deale well with thee, 
etc. . . . but X am willing to enter into covenant with thee, 
that is, I will bind m:KSelf, X will ingage myself, I will enter into 
bond, as it were, I will not be at liberty any more, but 1 am 
willing to make a covenant, a compact and agreement with 
thee/ etc. (p, 7m. 

2 The Gospel Covenant, or the Covenant of Grace opened, etc, 

. . . preached in Concord in Ifew England, by Peter Bulkeley, 
London, 1646. 

3 Of. Arminius, Works, Eng. tr. by ISfichoTs, London, 18261!,, 
ii. S69 ff., 889 fl. ; Limborch, Compleat System, Eng. tr. by 
Jones, London, 1702* bk. iii. ch. i. § 7, p. 211 if. 


equivalent for the punishment due by guilty man, 
and to accept tlie persons of the elect as righteous 
for His sake. God’s dealings with Adam in 
Paradise were not brought under the covenant idea 
except in so far as the promise to Eve that her 
seed should bruise the serpent’s head (Gn 3^*^) was 
regarded as an anticipation of the later covenant 
^ of grace. In the course of time, however, the idea 
was extended to include all God’s dealings with 
man, before as well as after the F’all. Two 
covenants were distinguished — the covenant of 
works made in Paradise with Adam as the federal 
head of the race, and the covenant of gi’ace made 
with Christ, the second Adam, or with the elect in 
Him as their representative. In the former, God 
reveals the substance of the moral law as the 
condition which He prescribes for the attainment 
of salvation. In the fatter, He acquaints men with 
the machinery which He devised for the repair of 
Adam’s fault. But the substitution of the second 
for the first covenant does not render the moral 
law obsolete ; it only alters man’s relation to that 
law. After as well as before the Fall perfect 
holiness is essential to salvation, and not the least 
of the blessings of the covenant of grace is its clear 
repetition of the substance of the law originally 
promnlgated in Paradise. The covenant of grace 
differs from the covenant of works in the fact that 
it adds to the law the promise, i.e. the disclosure 
of the means through which Adam’s original fault 
is to be repaired and the blessings of salvation won 
by Christ to be mediated to the elect. Accord- 
ingly, the covenant of grace includes, with the 
substance of the moral law, institutions of worship 
{Le. sacraments and ceremonies) which, varying 
from age to ape, typify Christ, and seal to believers 
the grace which He has merited for them.^ 

The literature of the covenant, therefore, is full 
of discussion as to the nature of the Church and of 
the sacraments. Since the sacraments are si^s 
and seals of the covenant of grace, it is essential 
that they should be rightly administered, and that 
those only should be admitted to partake of them 
who are really entitled to the privilege. Here we 
find differences of opinion among those who were 
agreed as to the general significance of the covenant 
and were at one in their opposition to Arminianism. 
Some held that the regenerate only had any right 
to the privilege of the sacraments ; ^ others were 
willing to take a Christian profession {i.e, a dog- 
matical, as distinct from a Justifying, faith) as 
prima facie evidence of right of admission to the 
sacraments.® The controversy as to the half-way 
covenant, which agitated New England in the 
latter part of the 17th and in the 18th cent., is an 
echo of these earlier disputes. 

There was also difference of opinion as to the 
extent to which the conditional language properly 
applicable to the covenant of works could be 
ri^tly employed of the covenant of grace. In the. 
case of the covenant of works we have to do with 
a real condition. The whole significance of tlie 
agreement into which Adam entered with his 
Maker turned upon his possession of the freedom 
of contingency. But, in the ease of Adam’s 
descendants, , such freedom, is lacking. ^The con- 
tracting party in the second covenant is Christ, ' 
the second Adam ; and one of the most important 
considerations in the compact into which He entered 
with the Father was that the Holy Spirit should 
1 The later Covenant theologians, interested in showing the 
uniformity of God’s method with man, carry bach the idea of 
the saermneat to Paradise, and associate it with, the law as well 
as with the Gospel (of. Thomas Blake, The Oommnt Sealed, or 
a Treatise of the Baoramnts of 'totk Covenants . . . London, 
1665, p. 

Richard Baxter, Hain Sorifitdn Proof of 
Ohwrch^MmUrship and Baptispi^ (London, 1666), p. 827, 
quoted by Blake, op. edt p. I14v 
8 BlakOf p* 
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be granted to the elect to make possible a faith of 
which they are incapalde by nature. It would 
seem, then, an abuse of language to speak of any 
condition to be fulfilled on the x>art of the elect as 
distinct from Christ, and this was the position 
taken by some of the more rigorous Puritans. 
Christ, they held, was the sole party to the covenant 
of grace. ^ Others, ^ however, distinguished two 
covenants: the covenant of redemption entered 
into .between the Father and the Sou, and the 
covenant of grace made with the elect through 
Him. The covenant of grace, no less than that of 
works, they regarded as conditional, the difference 
being that in the former case the sole condition was 
faith in Christ, which faith was itself made possible 
through the gift of the Spirit. 

But, whatever difference of opinion there may 
have been as to the conditionality of the covenant of 
grace, all agi’ecd that no one could be saved whose 
life did not conform to the standard wliich it 
I'evealed. Of all lieresies Antinomianism {q. v . ) was 
most abhorrent to the Puritan, and many contro- 
versial tracts reveal the eagerness of the advocates 
of the covenant theology to clear their skirts from 
any imputation of sympathy with so abominable 
and dangerous an opinion. The assurance in which 
the Puritans rejoiced "was indeed an assurance of 
salvation, but it was a salvation which included 
ultimate conformity to the Divine law.^ 

(4) The comnemt as a key to the Christian 
preiation of history . — ^Thus far we have considered 
the covenant theologjj primarily on its practical 
side, but it had an important theoretical signi- 
ficance as well, since it furnished the formula for the 
Christian interpretation of histor;^. The Biblical 
writers speak of a number of different covenants 
entered into by God with different individuals at 
different times, and it was natural that the problem 
of the relation of these covenants one to another 
should engage the attention of Christian theolo- 
gians. Protestants were agreed that God followed 
a uniform method in His treatment of men, and 
hence could not admit any essential difference in 
principle between the covenants ; but they coxild 
not shut their eyes to the contrast between the 
covenant with Moses at Binai and the now covenant 
foretold by J eremiah and the prmjhets, 'which the 
Apostle Paul identilies with the Glmstian gospel ; 
nor could they overlook the contrast drawn by 
Paul himself between the promise to Abraham and 
the law given by Moses, Thus, the relation be- 
tween these different covenants constituted a 
problem, the solution of which hirnished the 
nearest approach to a philosophy of history which 
the theology of the time possessed. 

In general, it may be said that it w^as the disposi- 
tion of the earlier Protestant theologians to minim- 
ize the difference between the Christian gospel and 
its preparation in the religion of Israel. All the 
Eeformers recognize the contost between the OT 
and the HT, and devote a section of their theology 
to a discussion of their differences. But they are 
agreed that these differences are superficial, and 
that, in substance, the two Testaments are the 
same. What the old dispensation shadows forth 
in types, tlie new fulfils in reality,' but both alike, 
the uT and the HT, the law of Moses and the 
gospel of Christ, are to be regarded as different 
forms of the one covenant of grace (ef. the West- 
minster formtda, ^one covenant under different 
administrations,* W^tm* Con, viL 6, 6), 

1 John Saltmarsh, or th^ Flowings of Christ ’ r 

Blood freely io Ijondon, 1048, p, 125 j Tobias Crisp 

<1600^1042), OkHstAlom Mmlted, 1643-&. 

Barjlel Williams, Qosjyel Stated and Yindicatedy 

etc., bondlon, 3602, a reply to Crisp. 

This eonecioiisness of”atrict moral responsibility found ex- 
pression in the National Covenants, to which reference -vYill 
presently he mode, as well as in the lar^e space ijfiven to the 
exposition of t'ho ihorfll kw in tho Oatcchisius of Puritanism, 


With the recognition of the twofold covenant a 
further distinction is introduced. We have now 
the contrast between the covenant of Nvorks entered 
into between God and Adam, the substance of 
whose retiuirenient is repeated in the law given on 
Sinai, and the covenant of grace under its twofold 
administration, the OT and the NT. Another 
distinction meets us in William Ames (Amesius),^ 
and was further develoxjed by Cocceiiis and his 
successors in the early part of the i7th century. 
These theologians, while making use of the general 
formula already described, distinguished within 
the administration of the old dispensation various 
historic stages marked by characteristics of their 
own.^ Thus, there are the periods (1) from Adam 
to Noah, (2) from Noah to Abraham, (3) from 
Abraham to Moses, (4) from Moses to David, (5) 
from David to Christ, each of which has its o^vn 
institutions and sacraments. In like manner, the 
NT lias its own divisions, e,g. (1) from the Advent 
to the Besurrection, (2) from the Eesiirrection to 
the Second Coming, and (3) the Final Consummation 
in the world to come. Such a treatment made it 
possible for those theologians to do more justice to 
the facts of Biblical history than was possible under 
the more rigorous scheme of their predecessors. 
Bohertson Smith, speaking of the federal theology 
of Cocceius, says with Justice that, ‘with all its 
defects,* it ‘is the most important attempt, in the 
older Protestant theology, to do justice to the 
historical development of revelation * {Fropkets of 
Israeli Edin, 1882, p. 375). 

Thus the covenant theology has a threefold sig- 
nilicance. In the first place, it is a theory of sal- 
vation ; in the second place, it is a programme for 
conduct I in the third place, it is a philosophy of 
history. Tho section that follows will attempt to 
show how the different interests cross and re-cross 
in the course of tho lustory. 

3. History of the covenant theology. — (1) The 
antemlents . — The Biblical basis for the covenant 
theology is found partly in the account given in 
the OT of various covenants made by Jahweliwiili 
Israel ® or with representative Israelites,^ partly in 
the Pauline identification of the Christian gospel 
with the new or spiritual covenant prophesied by 
Jeremiah and other prophets. 

The Heb. word on?, ti*. ‘covenant* in onr versions, denotes 
either a treaty or alliance entered into between equals {e.g. 
between Abraham and tho Amorites, Gn l‘py, AV and EV 
‘confederate*; Hiram and Solomon, 1 K AV and EV 
‘ league ’), or a constitution or ordinance establishing the rela- 
tion betvreen a monarcjh and his subjects (e.g. Bavid and the 
Israelites, 2S 6*'; 2!edekiah and his people, Jel* 348-18). xitis 
difference of meaning is not without its bearing on the later 
history. 

If we analyze the transactions described in the OT by tho 
term ‘covenant’ (n ’I?)? wo find that they fall into Wo classes 
— ^those in which Jahweh reveals to His servants a purpose 
which Ho has conceived independently of man, and whose 
execution is dependent upon no one but Himself, and those in 
which the conduct of the people with whom the covenant is 
made is a determining factor. Of the former class are the 
covenants with Noah and Abraham ; to the latter belong the 
covenant at Sinaiarnl the later covenants with J ehoiada (2K 
Hezekiah (2 Oh 2Pi®), and Josiah (2 K 23^0. Tlie promise to 
Noah that day and night shall no more fail (Gn or to 


1 (1676-183SJ 3teduUa S.S. PhcologicBy Eng. tr. The ^tan'ow of 
Sacred Biohdtyi 1642, chs. xxxviii., xxxix. 

2 Gass (CesoL d&r prot Dogmatiky Berlin, 1857, ii. 265), 
following Sohweizor (Ec/om. Glauhenstehre, i, 103, ff.) and 
Schneakenburger (Vergteicliende JOarateUiciif/y do., ii, 146), 
regards this disposition to apply the covenant form to the 
different stages in the history of religion as cimmoteristic of 
the Eeformed theology from the first, and finds its beginnings 
in Bullinger and Leo Jud. 

S ejj. at Sinai (Ex 1 95 [G] 3410. 37. 28 [J j Lv 213 CPJ, 

248 209^^-, lit 413) ; in tlie plain of Moab (Bt 291- su, , 

Noah (Gn [Pj, Is 54i0, Jer 33S9.25): Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob (Gn 1613 [jj 17221 Bx Lv 2643 fpj 

2 K 1323, 1 Uh 1615m, lOfiS* 10, Nob fi®, Jet* 34i«); Phinehas, 
'Nu 25Pk m); Joshua and Israel (Jos [Bj); David (Ps 
103. 28. S4. 39 13213, jTer 8321, cf. 2 8 7, X Oh 17); Jeholada and 
the people (2 K liw, 2 Oh 23t0); (0 Oh 2910); Josiah 

(2 K 233) ; and Ezra (Bar 103). 
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Abraham that in his seed all nations shall be blessed (Gn 12^* 
etc.)j is obviouslj' not in the same class with the promises which 
accompanied the giving; of the Law to Israel, which were, in the 
nature of the case, conditional upon the future conduct of the 
Israelites. Yet both alike are described by the same word. 

Besides these covenants there is also frequent reference in 
the prophets to a new covenant which Jahweh is to establish 
with redeemed Israel in the future (Jer 318^*83, of. Is 426 498 558 
5921 618, Jer 32^0 605, Ezk 16«0-63 2037 3425 3726, Hos 218-20). 
Unlike the old covenant, this is to be inward and spiritual, a 
law written on the hearts of the people (Jer 3135), and will be of 
everlasting validity. 

This new covenant the NT identifies with the OhrisMan gospel, 
which is contrasted with the Mosaic law as the former or old 
covenant (Gal 42‘i, He 9i5. 38, of. 89, 2 Oo 36). Like the latter, it 
was sealed with sacrifice— even the blood of Christ, who by His 
voluntary obedience and submission unto death has rendered 
the older sacrificial system superfluous and become the mediator 
of a new and better covenant (He 722 56-9 i22i), since it is an 
evei'lastmg one (1320). This new covenant is symbolized in the 
cup which Jesus gave to His disciples at the Last Supper (Mt 
2628, Mk li24, Lk 2220, 1 Co 1125 ), it has its anticipation in the 
covenant of promise made by Jahweh with Abraham (Gal 3i7, 
cf, Eph 212, Ac 325), which, being prior to the Law, could not 
be superseded by it. 

We find thus in the NT the same double usage which we found 
in the OT, the word Si.a8riKTq being used now to denote a free 
promise of God, as to Abraham and his seed, and later to Chris- 
tian believers in the gospel, now of a series of precepts and orders 
given through Moses and his successors, and conditional in their 
effects upon the obedience of the people. 

In He 9I6 the idea of the covenant is interchanged with that 
of the testament, or will— a substitution which explains the 
uniform rendering of SiajBi^iai in the Vulgate by the Lat. testa-> 
Tnentum, and its frequent translation in AV by the word 
‘ testament * (e,g, Mt 2628, Mk 1424, Lk 2220, l Co 1123, 2 Oo 38. 14 
He 722 gisff.). 

In view of the emphasis laid by the Biblical 
writers npon the covenant idea, and their use of 
the conception to describe the different ste^s in 
the Divine training of mankind, it is surprising 
that it should so early and so completely have 
fallen into the background. Irenecus is the only 
early Christian writer who makes much use of 
it. He distinguishes several different covenants 
{SLCL$‘^K7}f tesfamentum) into which God has entered 
with man, and regards the study of their nature 
and relations as a legitimate subject for Christian 
investigation.^ His interest in the subject is, 
doubtless, due to the fact that, like St. Paul, he 
was chiefly concerned with the question of the 
nature of the difference between Judaism and 
Christianity — a difference which naturally ex- 
pressed itself in the contrast between the old 
covenant and the new. When this question fell 
into the background, as it soon did, the covenant 
phraseology went ont of use. Augustine makes 
no use of the idea in his City of God^ and it plays 
no important part in the theology of Eoman Gathol- 

1 While in ope passage (ra. xi. 8) Irenseus distinguishes four 
distinct covenants (namely, those with Noah [so the Greek text ; 
the Latin reads * Adam,’ and substitutes Noah for Abraham, 
omitting the latter}, Abraham, Moses, and Ohriat), in general 
he recognizes only two, namely, the old covenant, or law, given 
through Moses, and the new, or gospel, given throu§:h Ohrist 
(nr. xii. 11 \ w. ix. 1, xycdi. 2). According to this division, God’s 
dealing with man in the pre-Mosaic period is not to be conceived 
under the covenant relation, the reason being that law is not 
needed by those who are just (xv. xvi. 2). The Law, by which 
IrensBus means the Jewish ceremonial law, was added later 
because of sin, and was destined in time to be replaced by the 
Christian gospel, or new law of liberty IV. xxxiv. 

4), as the means through which alone full righteousness and 
salvation are made possible. 

We have thus in Irenseus three distinct stages in the process 
of the Divine training of man— the pre-Mosaic period, typified I 
by Abraham, in which man works out his own salvation through | 
obedience to the natural law wrilten on the heart; the period , 
from Moses to Ohrist, in which his salvation is conditioned upon 
fidelity to the Jewish ceremonial law ; and the period of the 
gospel, in which the ceremonial law is abrogated, and salvation 
depends upon man’s free fulfilment of the moral law, which 
Christ has realfirmed and reinforced witli new Sanctions. 
VVhile, in general, the covenant ^idea is applied to the two 
later of these periods only, in principle the three belong to- 
gether, and, in one passage, the covenant idea is extended 
backwards to include the pre-Mosaic period, In thiSi a0 WO 
shall see, Ircmeus is typical of the development of the later 
covenant theology. 

On the theologj" of Irenasus, cf. Wemeri ‘Per Danlinismus des 
Irenaus,’ in T W, Leipzig, 1SS9, pp. 170-202. On the significance 
of Irenseus in early uhristian tlicology, cf. W. A» Brown, 
JSssmee of Christianity t Edinburgh, 1903, p. . 


icism. It was only when the rise of a uew^ religious 
type, historically derived from Catholicism, but 
independent of it, brought the question of the dis- 
tinctive nature of Christianity again into the fore- 
ground, that the subjects which engaged Irenaens’ 
thought became again of general interest. This 
condition emerged at the Reformation, and one 
of its consequences was the revival of the covenant 
idea. 

But, though Catholicism contributed libtle directly 
to the x>reparation for this type of theology, its in- 
direct contribution was great. The conception 
of God as lawgiver and judge, the expression of 
Christ’s work in terms of satisfaction and equiva- 
lence, the conception of the Christian Church as 
the inheritor of the rights and jirmleges of the 
Jewish Church, and the loss of St. Paulas sense of 
the novelty of Christianity as a historic religion, 
all helped to prepare the way for the use by Pro- 
testant theologians of OT legalistic phraseology 
to describe a type of religious experience whose 
characteristic feature was the denial of the possi- 
bility of salvation by works, 

(2) The heginnings of the covenant theology . — 
In tracing the history of the covenant theology in 
Protestantism, we have to recall the distinction 
already made between the covenant idea and the 
covenant theology. The idea of the covenant or 
testament is used by all the Reformers to express 
God’s gracious revelation to His people, both before 
and after Christ. Two such revelations were dis- 
tinguished, the OT and the NT, agreeing in sub- 
stance, but differing in administration, and the 
nature at once of the agreement and of the differ- 
ence forms the subject of a special locus in the 
early Protestant dogmatics {e.g. on the Law and 
the Gospel ; on the difference between the OT and 
the NT).^ But the conception was not given the 
structural importance in the system which it later 
acquired, and which warrants us in speaking of a 
covenant theology as distinct from the covenant 
idea. 

We may take Calvin as typical of ail the Re- 
formers. He distinguishes the Gospel not merely 
from the Law, but from earlier gracious revelations 
of God within the OT, yet he hastens to add that 
we must not imagine that the Gospel has 
‘ succeeded the whole Law in such a sense as to introduce a 
different method of salvation. It rather confirms the Law, and 
proves that everything which it promised is fulfilled. What was 
shadow, it has made substance. When Ohrist says that the Law 
and the Prophets were until John, he does not consig^n the 
fathers to the curse, which, as the slaves of the Law, they could 
not escape. He intimates that they were only imbued with the 
rudiments, and remained far beneath the height of the Gospel 
doctrine. . . . Hence we infer that, when lae whole Law is 
spoken of, the Gospel differs from it only in respect of clearness 
of manifestarion* (instofes, ii, ix. 4).2 


3 Thus Calvin finds the agreement (1) in the oomuion hope of 
immortality ; (2) in the fact that both were established by the 
mercy of God ; (S) in that ‘they both had and knew Ohrist, the 
Mediator, by whom they were united to God and made capable 
of receiving his promises.^ The difference consisted (l)iii that 
in the old covenant the heavenly inheritance was exhibited 
under the form of temporal blessings, which was not the case 
in the new ; (2) in that the OT tj^piffed Ohrist under ceremonies 
which exlnbited * only the image of truth, the shadow, not the 
substance/ whereas the NT gives us ‘both the full truth and the 
entire body* ; (3) in that the OT is literal, and the NT spiriinal ; 
(4) in that the OT is one of bondage, the NT one of liberty ; and, 
finally, (6) in that the OT is for one people only, while the NT is 
for all. Of. Brown, JSsSence of Christianity, p. 103 L 
2 It is instructive to compare Calvin’s view with that of 
Irenseus. He follows Irenaaus in conceiving of two covenants 
or teshmients, the Old and the New. He agrees with him further 
in that he does not apply the term ' covenant’ to God’s primitive 
revelation to Adam in Paradise. He (liters from Irenseus in that 
he brings both covenants under the conception of grace rather 
than of law. Irenaus, like the early theologians in general, 
conoeived salvation primarily in terms of the fulfilment of law. 
To Calvin, as to all the Befomera, salvation is a means of repair- 
ing rixe damage wrought by inan*|S transgression of law. Lake 
Ifenmus^Calvm regards bo^ covenants as expressions of a single 
principle. But, whereas Irenseus carries forward theidea of merit 
from we Law and applfesit to the Gospel, CaMn carries back the 
and interprets the latter by tlit 
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In thus emphasizing the essential unity of God’s 
dealings with His people, Calvin is representative 
of all the Reformers. Luther^ and Melanchthon^ 
recognize no diflerence in principle between God’s 
dealings with His people under the old dispensation 
and under the new. The lirst specific treatise on 
the covenant which the present writer has been 
able to discover is that of the Swiss reformer, 
Henry Biillinger, which bears date 1534, and has 
for its title Be Testamento sive feedere Dei tcnico et 
(Bterno. JBuliinger, like his predecessors, recognizes 
only one covenant, namely, the covenant of grace. ^ 

I'he beginnings of the covenant theology in a 
technical sense are to be found on German soil, 
and precede the more famous school of Coeceius by 
more than half a century. Its representatives were 
Heformed theologians who, under the influence of 
a warm and vital piety, had developed a theology 
which differed in several respects from the stricter 
predestinarianism of Switzerland and France. This 
theology had three main characteristics. In the 
first place, it used the conception of the Divine 
covenant, with its synonyms, the Church or the 
Kingdom, as a comprehensive theological idea to 
express the purpose at once of creation and of 
redemption, and to give unity to the rest of the 
system. In the second place, it associated this 
conception with the idea of the believer^s mystic 
union with Christ; and, in the third place, it 
deduced from the combination of these two con- 
ceptions, rather than from the doctrine of pre- 
destination, its doctrine of the perseverance of the 
saints.^ The two best known representatives of 
this theolopr were Caspar Olevianus and Zacharias 
XJrsinus, the authors of the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism.^ 

Olevianus’ most important dogmatic monograph, 
published anonymously in 1585, is entitled Be sub- 
stantia fmderis gratuiti inter Beum ct eUctoSt 
itemgue^de meduSj etc. This work, as the title 
indicates, discusses the nature of the free covenant 
between God and the elect, and tho means through 
which its substance is communicated to us. The 
substance of the covenant consists in God’s promise 
and oath that He will never be angry with His 

former. We may say, indeed, that the characteristic feature of 
the Beformed tlieolo^y ia the attempt to use legal phraseology 
to express a gospel which is essentially ania-legal ; and the reason 
why the covenant idea finds such favour with its representatives 
is Ihe fact that the covenant expresses an obligation voluntarily 
assumed on either side, and hence not properly to be brought 
under the sphere of necessity. 

1 Of. the references in Kdstlin, ZutJiers Theologia in ihrer 
gesoMchtUchen EntwiGhlung und ihr&m> innerm Zusam- 
Tnenhmge^t Stuttgart, 1883, 2 vois., esp. ii. 376 ff,, Eng. tr. 
ii.359ff. 

2 Of. his Loci OomrmneSi ed, Kolde, 2nd ed,, Leipzig, 1890, 
esp, p. 211 f . 

a The design of BwUmger’a treatise is to show that the gospel 
is older than Judaism, Muhammadanism, and Oathohcisni; 
Indeed, that it goes back to *^Noah, Enoch, Seth, Abel, Adam, 
who without drcimcislon pleased (3od through faith." He holds 
that there is no Christian virtue commended in the NT which 
was not equally exemplified in the words and deeds of Abraham. 
Of. the citations given by Eockwell, JDU Doppdehe des Lmd- 
gr^fm Fhilipp von Eessmt Marburg, 1904, p. 223, note 2. 

4 go Heppe, Logmatik dos dmtsoJim Protestmtisnms im 
XSten Jahrhundortf Ootha, 1857, i. 143 ff. Heppe is the 
beat authority on the German Beformed theology, and tliis 
work gives much information concerning worics otherwise 
Inaccessible to English readers, Ot esp. pp. 139 a., 188 ff. 

« Besides Olevianus and Orsiixus, Heppe mentions, as repre- 
sentatives of the covenant theology, Andrew Itoerlus, Professor 
of Theology at Marburg from 1641 to 1664 (M&thodi theologim 
Sim prtmpmnLmOhrmimm teligionM locmm cemmunim^i. 
Bag^, 1566) ; Peter Boquinus, Professor ol Theology at Heidel- 
berg^, died 1682 (JSixegesis divvnos atq%K hurmnos Ko^wvtag* 
Heidelberg, 1661); Joachixn Ourasus (Eajspms perspi^'m et 
fertm integra controversias de sacra cccna, 1574, ed. Scheffer, 
Marburg, 1863) ; Sohnius OMethodus iheologisD,* Opp, ed. 3, 1. 
2S4ff.); Baphaei Eglin, Professor of Tlmology in Marburg 
fLieamus thcologica dc magno iUo iimtionis 'iiosirce in (JfiHs * 
my^erio Xiom, 0 ; D& feeders gi'cLtice ece loco Rom. 
Marburg, 1613), and esp, the theologians of Bremen, Matthias 
Martlnius {Cliriatia/nm doctrince mmma capita, 1603), and 
Ludwig .Oroclus (D& psrseverantia sanctorum tibri sepUm 
dogmaXioi et a^ologeUci^ Bremen, 1616). 


elect, but will receive them as sons of God and 
heirs of eternal life in Jesus Christ. This promise 
consists in the offering through the gospel of the 
Son of God, with the double benefit which He 
brings, namely, the remission of sins and renewal 
after the Divine image through the life-giving 
Spirit. These gifts are made known to us out- 
wardly, by the word and by visible signs, as a 
testimony of agreement between God and our- 
selves, and are confirmed with inner efficacy by 
the free gift of faith through the infinite mercy 
of God to the elect. The work is introduced by a 
discussion of the following questions : (1) Who ia 
God, the author of the covenant ? (2) Who is man, 
with whom God establishes His covenant? (3) 
What is the nature of the covenant itself? ^ 

Even more striking in its historic significance 
is an earlier treatise of Olevianus, the Expositio 
Symboli,^ in which the Apostles’ Creed is inter- 
preted under the form of an exposition of the 
covenant of grace, the articles of the Creed being 
regarded as a brief statement of the terms of the 
covenant. It is to be noted that the first book of 
the Be substantia fmderis also takes the form of 
an exposition of the Apostles’ Creed, the second 
book being given to the proofs of the covenant. 
Under this head Olevianus discusses the function 
of the Church, and more specifically the word and 
the sacraments. Here we see the covenant idea 
given structural significance and made a com- 
prehensive conception under which the whole 
content of Christian faith and practice may be 
brought.® 

Olevianus recognized in principle but a single 
covenant, namely, the covenant of grace. It was 
reserved for his successors (e.y. Raphael Eglin, 
and Matthias Martinius) to extend the covenant 
idea to the relation of man before the Fall and 
to distinguish two covenants — that of works and 
that of grace.® With this distinction the scheme 
of the covenant theology in its later form is com- 
plete. 

(3) The covenant theology in Puritanism . — 
Parallel with the movement already described, 
we find another developing on the other side of 
the channel. In English Puritanism, as we have 
already seen, the covenant idea found congenial 
soil, and the later treatises of Coceeius and his 
school owe quite as much to the impulse gained 
fi-om English writers^ as to the German theo- 
logians already referred to. 

1 Bxpositio Symboli ApostoUd, sive arUculorum Mei, in qua 
summa gmiuiti fmderis mtemi inter Deum et fdeles breviter 
et perspicue traotatur, Frankfort, 1676. 

2 While agreeing in substance with Olevianus, Ursiima does 
not give the covenant so important a place in the structure of 
his system. His views are set forth most fully in his Sum of 
the Ohristian Eeligion of 1598 (Coj'pus doctrinm chrisliance 
ecclesictrum a papatu reforinatariim, eontinens esmUeat tones 
oatecheticce Z>. SSacharim XTrsini , . , sUulio Lavtdis Farei 
, . .). This work was tho outgrowth of XJrsinus’ lectures on 
the Heidelberg Catechism, first published in Geneva in 1684 ; 
afterwards in a fuller edition by David Parens in 1691. Pareus" 
work was a revision and amplification based upon his own notes, 
and included much matter for which XJrsinus was not re- 
sponsible. This matter the later edition of 1698 omits, and it 
may he regarded as the most authoritative statement of Ursinus’ 
views. It was often repainted, and was translated into English 
under the title, XyieSumme of Christian Religion, by Dr. Henry 
Parry, London, 1645. 

The discussion of the covenant is introduced by TJrsiaus 
between Questions 18 and 19, which deal with the mediatorship 
of Christ, and the gospel, and includes the following sub-heads ; 
(1) What a covenant is ; (2) Whether it can be made without a 
mediator; (S) Whether there be but one and the same cove- 
nant, or more; (4) In what the old and the new covenant 
agree, and in what they differ. 

3 Of. Heppe, op. cit. p, 197. It is m interesting question 
when the idea of the covenant of God with Adam first makes 
its appearance. We find no trace of it in otir canonical Scrip- 
tures. Schmidt (art, ‘ Covenant ’ in EBi) finds the first appear- 
ance of the idea in Sir 17’ 2, but the reference is not altogether 
clear, and other commeutawrs refer the passage to Sinai, 

4 Among Oooceius’ teachers, besides Martinius and Oroclus, 
was the English Puritan, William Ames. 
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The covenant idea makes its earliest appear- 
ance in English history in practical rather than 
theoretical form, in the National Covenants entered 
into by the Scottish people and their rulers. 
These were solemn engagements, in which the 
nation as a whole pledged itself to be true to 
the revealed will of God as set forth in the Scrip- 
tures, and interpreted with the stern literalism 
of the Puritan conscience. Such a national cove- 
nant is the so-called Second Scottish Confession, a 
practical appendix to the early Confession of Knox 
(1560), to which the people publicly subscribed in 
the year 1581. It was frequently renewed in the 
course of the later history, and played a momentous 
art in the struggles of the Stuarts with their re- 
ellious fellow-countrymen. It is not strange that 
an idea familiarized to the Scottish people in so 
dramatic a way should have received early literary 
expression. See art. Covenanteus. 

One of the earliest Scottish monographs on the 
covenant bears date 1696, and is by Robert Rollock 
(1556-1698), a distinguished Principal of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh [Qiimstioncs et Besjponsioms 
aliquot de fosdere Dei deque Sacramento quod 
foederis Dei sigillum est). Here already there is 
emphasized the close connexion between the cove- 
nant and the sacrament which is characteristic of 
the later history.^ 

English monographs were frequent during the 
first half of the 17th century. An anonymous 
treatise, bearing date 1616, is dedicated to the 
mayor and magistrates of the town of Feversham 
in Kent.® Like Olevianus, its author uses the 
covenant idea as a framework for the exposition 
of the Creed. His practical interest is apparent 
in his emphasis upon the importance of renewing 
one’s covenant made in baptism through 'a con- 
tinual repeating’ of it, which takes place in cate- 
chizing the children of the faithful (p. 63), Other 
treatises by John Preston (The New Covenant, or 
the Saints^ Dortion, London, 1629), and George 
Downame (The Covenant of Grace, or an Exposi- 
tion upon Lh 173. 74. 75^ Dublin, 1631), are likewise 
practical in nature. 

The theological significance of the idea is appar- 
ent in the place given to it in systematic treatises. 
William Ames (1576-1633) in his Medulla S.S. Theo- 
logics (Eng. tr, Marroio of Sacred Divinity, 1642) ^ 
distinguishes two covenants— the laAv or covenant 
of works given to Adam in Paradise, having as its 
symbols the two trees of the Garden (i. x. 33), and 
the covenant of ^ace made with the redeemed 
through Christ. Ames traces the various steps iu 
the administration of the covenant of grace, dis- 
ting^shing not only the periods before and after 
Christ (the OT and NT), but also, under the first, 
the periods from Adam to Abraham, from Abraham 
to Moses, from Moses to Christ ; and, under the 
second, the period from Christ to the end of the 
world and the eternal reign of the saints in heaven 
(I. xxxviii. xxxix.). In this he anticipates the 
later teaching of his pupil Gocceius. 

Even more detailed is the description^ of the 
covenant given by Ussher in Ms Body of Divinity, ^ 
Here the nature of the compact made by God mth 
Adam is described in great detail, and man iu the 
person of our first parent is declared to have pro- 

1 Mitchell (Westminster AssemUg, London, 18S3, p. Bifl) dtes 
Howie as another early Scottish representative of the covenant 
theology, hut the present writer has not been able to verify the 
reference. 

2 The covenant between God and, m<m playnety declared in 
laying doivn the chief est points of Christian religiony Ldndon, 
1616. . ^ 

3 Gf. also William Perldns, A Golden Cha/iny or the description 
of theologie (WorheSy London, 1635, 5. ^Of.); An exposit^n 
of the symbole or Creede of the Apostles (ib. p. 164110? John 
Downame, The Smnme of Sacred DivinUie, London, n.d,, bh* i 
ch. xw., blc. ii, ch. i. 

4 A Body of BivinitiCy or the Swmme and Substance of 
Christian Beligioii, London, 1045. 


mised ‘by that power which he had received to 
keep the whole law, binding himself over to 
punishment in case he did not obey ’ (p. 126). 
On the other hand, the covenant of grace was 
made by ‘God alone,’ who, immediately after 
man’s fall in Paradise, . declared to Adam His 
gracious purpose to save the elect through Christ 
{p. imy 

Through Ussher the covenant idea received its 
first confessional expression in Puritanism. It 
appears in the 21st article of the Irish Articles, 
of which he was the author, and from them passed 
to the Westminster Confession of Faith, in which 
it forms the subject of a special chapter (vii.).® 

The covenant was frequently discussed in the 
latter half of the 17 th century. It appears not 
only in the works of the great Puritan theologians, 
Richard Baxter® (1615-1691), and John Owen"* 
(1616-1683), but in maw monographs by men less 
known to fame, e,g, John Saltmarsh/ Thomas 
Blake,® William Allen,’ Edward Leigh,® and 
Daniel Williams.® It filled an important r61e 
in the controversies that divided the different 
parties iu the Church, and a correct understanding 
of its nature and scope was regarded as one of the 
prime requisites of a sound orthodoxy. 

Thus, as we have already seen, the stricter and 
the looser predestinarians wex’e divided as to the 
conditionality of the covenant of grace. The 
stricter predestinarians denied that it was con- 
ditional at all. Like Ussher, they held that God 
alone was its author, or, at most, God and Christ. 
Representatives of this view were Saltmarshand 
Crisp. Others, like Owen and Baxter himself, held 
to a true conditionality. They distinguished be- 
tween the covenant of, redemption, made between 
the Father and the Son, and the covenant of grace, 
made by the Father with the elect in Christ ; 
and, while they held that the redeemed were 
enabled to fulfil their part only through the grace 
which Christ had merited for them, yet they 
believed in preaching as though all depended upon 

1 Of. also Th£> Marrow of Modern Divinity, in two parts, 1645, 
1649, by E. P. , edited with Introduction, Notes, and an Appendix, 
Biographical and Bibliographical, by 0. 0. M‘Orie, 1902. The 
sub-title of this ‘ epoch-marhing, if not epoch-maldng,' work, as 
M‘Orie calls it, reads : ‘Touching both the Covenant of Works, 
and the Covenant of Grace : with their use and end, both in the 
time of the Old Testament and in the time of the New ’ (Confes* 
sions of the Church of Scotland, Edinburgh, 1907, p. 69). 

2 Even more prominent is the use made of the covenant idea 
in the Sum of Saving Knowledge, a brief compendium of doc- 
trine which appeared in Scotland in 1650, and is hound up with 
the Confession and Oateohisms in many of the later Scottish 
editions. Here the language of bargain and sale appears in its 
baldest form (e,g. Head II.: ‘By virtue of the foresaid bargain, 
made before the world began, He, i,e* Christ, is, in all ages, 
since the fall of Adam, still upon the work of applying actually 
the purchased benefits unto the elect : and that He doth byway 
of entertaining a covenant of free grace and reconciliation with 
them through faith in Himself, by which covenant He makes 
over to every believer, a right and interest in Himself, and in 
all His blessings.* 

s Of. Ms Plain Scripture Proof of Infants^ Church-Member-' 
ship and 4, London, ,jl666 (pu 1001!., 112ff., 22311., 

826 £f.), as Well as his Preface to Allen's Disemrse onUhe Mature, 
Bnds, and Difference of the Two Covenants, London, 167$. 

4 Of. ilia Doctrine of Justification by FaUk, cha viii, xiii.*, 
Treatise on the Doctrine of Perseverance (Works, ed. Godd, 
xL 205), Edin. 1851-66, Meetorum Sanguis Jem, or the 
Death of Death in the Death of Christ (Goold's ed., x. 168ff,)- 

6 Pres Grace, or the Flowings qfChrkt^s Blood freely to 
Sinners'^, London, 1646. 

6 Vindidm Foederis, or a Treatise of the Covenant qf God% 
entered with manUnde, etc., London, 1658, The Covenant 
Sealedt or a Treatise of the Sacraments of both GovenantSi 
pQlemiaaU and practicaU, espedally of the Saoraments of the 
Covenant of Grace, London, 1666. 

7 A Di^mjtA’se of the Mature, FnJs, md Differende of the Two 
Covenants, I^ondon, 1673. 

Ba Treatise of theDinm Premises, unfim books. . * . In 
the fours last a decUratim of the covenant itse^, the bundle 
and body qf all the Promises, Londoni 1683- ' 

9 Gospel Truth Stated am Vindicafed, wherein some of Dr, 
Crisp* s opiniem are (WTistd^idy and ' the opposite truths axe 
nlainly staled and confirmed, London, 1692. 

13 Of. Owen , Doctrine ofJ usUfication by Faith, ch. viii. (Works, 

. ed. Goold, v, 191). 
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the action of the human will. The tract of Williams, 
already referred to, gives an interesting picture of 
the questions in controversy, and the extent to 
which the stricter party were willing to carry their 
logic. 

That these controversies were not confined to Old 
England, hut speedily found their way across the 
water, finds interesting confirmation in a treatise 
of Peter Bulkeley, which appeared in London in 
1646, and is entitled The Gospel Covenant^ or the 
Covewnt of Grace opened. It gives the substance 
of sermons preached by its author in his parish in 
Concord, in New England. He speaks of great 
divisions which had arisen about the covenant, and 
some busybodies ivlio called the preachers * legall 
preachers,’ and said that they \vere ‘ wholly ignor- 
ant of the covenant of grace, and . . . shut up 
under a covenant of workes.’ The reference is 
evidently to the rising Antinomianism which is 
associated wdtli the name of Anne Hutchinson, 
‘that wi'etched Jozabell,’ as Bulkeley calls her 
(p. 293). Bulkeley, who himself seems to have 
been a man of moderate views, gives a list of the 
(Questions in dispute, e,g, (1) whether the covenant 
of grace was made between God and man, or only 
between God the Father and Christ ; (2) what Is 
the meaning of the reference to Abraham’s seed in 
Gal 3^®; (3) what the covenant of Sinai was, 
whether of works or of grace ; (4) whether justi- 
fication may be evidenced by sanctification ; (5) 
whether the commandment commanding faith be a 
commandment of the law j (6) wliether faith be 
a condition antecedent to justification or only conse- 
quent j and (7) whether the conditional promises 
be promises of free grace or no (Preface, p. 3). 

The theoretical difference had its practical effect in the 
doctrine of the Church. The question here turned on how far 
it was possible to preserve the purity of the Church in the 
administration of the saoranicnts and ecclesiastical discipline. 
All but the Baptists agreed that the covenant of grace, like the 
Abrahamic covenant or the OT, included the children of believers, 
and therefore defended the practice of infant baptism. But this 
position raised perplexing: questions as to the adniiuistration of 
the othei’ sacraments. Since baptism could rightfully be ad- 
ministered to some who were not regenerate, why should the 
Lord’s Supper be confined any more strictly? Why not recog- 
nize that the covenant conferred upon the children of believers 
certain ecclesiastical rights which extended beyond the circle of 
the elect, and l>e willing to accept a dogmatical, as distinct from 
a justifying, faith as the sufficient ground for admission to the 
Supper ? This was the position taken by Blake is his interesting 
treatise entitled The position which brought 

him into a controversy with Baxter, in which it must be con- 
fessed that be puts that sturdy defender of the larger liberty to 
sore straits to defend his more exclusive position on this point.i 

These practical controversies also had their echoes in America. 
The question as to those who could rightly be admitted to 
the Lord’s Supper was one which agitated the Kew England 
churches for many years, and in the so-called half-way covenant 
the laxer practice advocated by Blake -was long prevalent/-^ 

A typical example of the Puritan treatmeut of 
the coveixaut is William Strong’s posthumous 
Dkeourse of the Two Comnmits (London, 1678), a 
voluminous treatise of 447 large qiiarfco pages, the 
substance of which was originally delivered in the 
form^ of sermons. Comparing it with similar 
treatises by Continental writers, we notice its 
practical interest, which appears (1 ) in the constant 
application of the ijoints made to the difterent 
Classes of people living in Strong’s omi day j, (2) in 
the emphasis laid upon the obligations created by 
the covenant as distinct from ii^ benefits i and 
(3) in its full discussion of the covenant relation of 
the children of believers. On the last point he 
leans to the views of Slake Tathex than to the 
stricter views of Baxter. He claims federal holiness 
lor the children of the righteous as distinct from 
the personal holiness of regeneration j but he does 

1 Of. pp. 114, 189. Blake’s argucneTil} wilh Baxter turns upon 
the question whether faith tlml is short of justifying entitles to 
baptism, but the principles involved apply with even greater 
forc« to the more radical position taken by Blake with reference 
to the Itetd’a Supper. 

JfQt H. Foister, A History of iM Hew England, 

Chicago, X907, p. Slia:. i 


not specifically apply the principle involved to the 
question of the Lord’s Supper. 

(4) Gocceius and his school.— The most eminent 
representative of the covenant theology is un- 
doubtedly John Koch, or, as he is better known by 
his Latin name, Cocceius. He was boni in Bremen 
in 1603, studied H ebrew under Matthias Martinius, 
and theology under Ames and Crocius. He was 
Professor oi Theology successively at Bremen, 
1630-1636 ; at Franeker, 1636-1650, where he suc- 
ceeded Ames ; and at Leyden, 1650-1669, where he 
died. He became the leading opponent and re- 
former of the scholasticism [of his day, and by his 
more historical treatment of theology prepared the 
way for the later discipline of Biblical Theology. 
In this attempt he found a fruitful clue in the 
covenant idea, which he used as the organizing 
principle of his system, 

Coccems’ leading monograph is entitled Sumnm 
doctrines de fmdere et testamenfo Dei, and was 
published at Leyden in 1648.' After a discussion 
on the meaning of the word foedusy or * covenant/ 
he defines the covenant of God as nothing else 
‘ than the Divine declaration of the method [ratio) 
of jierceiving the love of God and of obtaining 
union and communion with him ’ [Operay Amster- 
dam, 1673, i. 10). It differs from human covenants 
in the absence of the mutual feature. God alone 
initiates it, yet it becomes complete only when 
man by God’s grace binds himself to accept its 
provisions.^ 

Coccems, like earlier theologians, distingxiislies 
two covenants, that of works and that of grace. 
The sum of the former is the law, both natural and 
written. It is made with Adam for himself and 
for all Ills descendants, except Christ* It was 
abrogated in a fivefold way : (1) so far as the possi- 
bility of its fulfilment is concerned, by sin ; (2) so 
far as ite condemnation is concerned, by Christ, as 
set forth in the promises and apijrehended by 
faith I (3) so far as its terror is concerned, by the 
promulgation of the new covenant ; (4) so far as 
the struggle with sin is concerned, by the death of 
the body ; and (5) so far as all its effects arc con- 
cerned, oy the resurrection from the dead. 

The new covenant is the agreement between the 
Father and Christ as the second Adam, -wherein 
God declares His purpose, in consideration of Christ’s 
atoning sacrifice, to save certain individuals }>y 
working in them faith through the word of ipromise 
and the gift of the Spirit, and to confirm ^tue same 
by the institution of the Church, with its sacra- 
ments. This covenant is set forth in various ways, 
both before and after the coming of Christ. It was 
made known to Adam in Paradise through the 
institution of sacrifice, and renewed to Abel, Enoch, 
Noah, Abraham, and to all the people of Israel 
through Moses* But its most glorious promulga- 
tion was through the coxning of Christ Himself in 
the flesh, and the full revelation of God’s loving 
purpose 'Which He made. In this connexion, 
Gocceius is led to treat at length of the difference 
beWeen the economies of the OT and of the NT, 
and to indicate wherein the superior excellence of 
the NT consists. 

The novelty of Gocceius’ treatment consists not 
so much in the special ideas which he emmeiates as 
in the detail in which they are carried out, and, 
above all, in the free use which he makes of the 
Biblical material. The idea of the twofold covenant, 

i Later enlarge?! ecld. 1654, 1660. The oovenaat 10 also treated 
at leng-th in Gocceius* Bumma Theologies eao Bmtk 
rei^etita, (Leyden, 1602* Amsterdam and Geneva, 1665). of which 
the covenant of works forms the subject of the eighth fccuis, and 
the covenant of i^raco of the fourteenth and following: Icoi, 

S Ooc(5eius diatliigniflhes between that form of covenant in 
which no condition is re(|uh*ed on man *3 part(e.i;. the promise to 
ISToah that day and nighb shall never fail) and the more usual 
form* which includes thestipuhition of acceptance and obedience 
by man. 
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as we have seen, goes back to Cocceius’ teacher, 
Matthias Martinius ; the distinction of diflerent 
periodvS within the OT dispensation is recognized by 
Ames, but there is a breath of freedom and of 
originality about Cocceius’ treatment which gives 
it a distinction of its own. It broke away from the 
prevailing tradition of the contemiiorary scholas- 
ticism, and it called forth, as such innovations 
always do, bitter opposition on the part of those 
who sat in the seat of authority.^ Cocceius, tem- 
perate and devout as he Avas, soon found liimseif 
the centre of a bitter controversy, and, wliat was 
probably the last thing in the world wliich he 
intended, the founder of a school. 

Among the representatives of the school of 
Cocccius may be mentioned 'Wilhelm Momma,- 
Francis Burmanii,“ Johann Braun, ^ Johann van 
der Wayen,® and Hermann Witsius,® The treatise 
of Witsius on the economy of the covenants was 
early translated into English, and had many readei's 
both in England and in America. It is one of the 
best sources for the knowledge of the covenant 
theology in its later and more developed form.'^ 

After an initial discussion of the covenant in 
general, Witsius begins by describing’ the covenant 
of works. He takes up successively the contracting 
parties, the law or the condition, the promises by 
which it was accompanied, the penal sanction 
which was attached to it, and the sacraments "by 
which it was sealed. He speaks of its violation by 
man’s sin, and its consequent abrogation by Godin 
favour of the new covenant of grace. Like Cocceius, 
Witsius distinguishes between the covenant of re- 
demption, made by the Fatlier with the Son, and 
the covenant of grace, made by God uith the elect. 
The substance of this is set forth under the familiar 
theological heads of * election,^ * efieetual calling,’ 

* regeneration,’ ^ faith,’ etc. ; and then its different 
economies or dispensations in the OT and NT, 
with their several sacraments and ceremonies, are 
discussed at length. 

With this treatment, the covenant theology 
reaches its final development. Those who come 
after add nothing in principle to that which has j 
gone before. 

(5) The later history . — It is not necessary to 
follow the later history in detail. Treatises on the 
covenant continued to be written both in England 
and on the Continent. Ezekiel Hopkins, Bishop 
of Londonderry, left the manuscript <jf a series of 
sermons on the doctrine of the two covenants, 
posthumously published in 1712, in which he de- 
clares that *01 all the mysterious depths in Christian 
religion, there is none more necessary for our 
information or more influential upon our practice 
than a right apprehension and a distinct knowledge 
of the doctrine of the covenants’ (p. 2). Thomas 
Boston, a Scottish Presbyterian (1676-1732), wrote a 
treatise on the covenant of grace,® which was often 
republished both in England and in America, and 

1 Amoag the leaders in the attack upon Cocceius were Samuel 
Kamiiuss Professor of l?heo!ogy at Groningen, and Gisberfcus 
Yoetius, Professor of Theology at Utrecht. 

^ De mria, crni^ltiom et statu eodeMm Dei 
morimda, pairlrn'chmum ae Testementi Veteris ac.deniqm 
Mtdt Amsterdam, 1673, % yoIs., 4th ed,, Basel, ITIB. 

2 Synopsis TlmlayiSe eS speciaUm mmmmim Dei ah • 

initio smaulorum mmm ad oonmnmaiimimA eonmii Utrecht, 
1671. 

^DoctHm /(^deruvif Bim systerm theohgim didaciiem et 
cUndkm, Amsterdam, 1688* 

e Summ^a iheotogim difisHasmf 1689. ' * 

6 t)e (xmrniitajrndmm Dei mm Jmninihm 5ft?., 1677, 

v Others who were indueuoed hj Cocceius were Abraham 
Heidanus (1507-1678 ; Qor^ ihsologim Ghristianm in im. locos 
difjestumi 16S6) aud van Til tdHmgue 

mm naturalis otm rmUtmt Xieydem 1704), though in the case 
of both these writers fehe Cartesian mOuenhe is also wppayeut 
(cf. Gass, op. oit it, 30017. 321, note). 

A View of the Covenant of Gi'ace, from the Sacred DeoordSt 

f )oathuniously published by his son, Thomas Boston. Boston also 
eft among his i>apers a similar treatise on the covenant of works, 
whioli was published in 1798, ith a preface by Michael Boston, 


had the rare compliment paid it of being embodied, 
with scarcely the clmnge of a word, in a work 
written nearly a hundred years later { J. Colquhoun, 
Treatise on the Covenant of Grace) ^ — not, indeed, 
without handsome acknowledgment on the part of 
the borrower. On the Continent, Turretin ® gave 
the covenant idea a large place in his theology, and 
with his systeni it x>assed to America, to reappear 
in the federalism of the Princeton theologians, 
Charles and A. A. Hodge.® It has continued down 
to our day to form one of the prominent tenets of 
evangelical Calvinism.^ 

^ On the other hand, Jonathan Edwards makes 
little use of the covenant idea. W hile t he covenant 
is occasionally mentioned in his history of redemp- 
tion, the reference is only incidental, and the idea 
exercises no formative innuenee upon the structure 
of the work. This is the more striking because of 
the extent to which Edwards holds fast to the 
main tenets of the older Calvinism. The reason is 
not far to seek. Edwards’ primary interest was in 
the eternal law of things. Not mil, but nature, 
was fundamental in his thought of God. To such 
a theology the covenant idea, born as it was of the 
effort to limit the Divine arbitrariness, was foreign. 
“With the stricter predestinarians, like Crisp and 
Saltmarsli, the covenant idea had long been simply 
a form into whicli the wine of a very different 
gospel had been poured.® Edwards, before all 
things the original thinker, was not interested in 
presm’ving a form to which there was no content to 
correspond. To the federal theologians, on the 
otlier hand, the covenant idea answered a real 
need. Their conception of freedom involved power 
to the contrary, both in the case of man and of God. 
In the former ease, it ^vas the foundation of human 
responsibility, and the covenant of works was 
conceived as a real transaction between different 
individuals.® In the latter case, it gave free scope 
to the electing grace of God ; and tlie covenant of 
grace, as we have already seen, had its significance 
as determining the channel within which God, in 
the exercise of His Divine sovereignty, had deter- 
mined to confine the river of His grace. God 
might have acted otherwise, if He had chosen, so 
the argument ran, but Ho was pleased to do thus 
and so, and this sovereign pleasure He has made 
known to us through the gracious covenant 
into which He has entered udth man through 
Christ. 

It is, no doubt, the weakening of this conception 
of freedom in our day which explains the falling 
into the background of the covenant theology. 
Arbitrariness, whether on man’s part or on Goers, 
is no longer the prevailing danger against which 
theologians are concerned to guard, and, in a world 
of law, other terms than those of jmvate agreement 
seem "better fitted to express the profoniidest and 
most abiding relationships between God and man. 
It would, however, be a mistake to minimize the . 
services rendered, by the covenant theology to 
Clmstian progress. Artificial in its account of the 
relation between God and man, it was in reality 

1 Bdiubwsrh, 1818- Among others to whom the author ex- 
presses his iiwiebtedness are the following, not hitberGo men- 
tioned m this art. % Cloppenburg, Moor, Bi?sklae, Brown, Biervey, 
Gib, Muirhead, and Gill . 

2 Francis Turretin, Jmtitutio Theohgim Geneva, 

1670-85 (Opera, mw York, 1847, i. 618E, Uaciis vifi. ; ji. 
16117., Locus xfi.). 

8 Oharka Hodge, SysiematiG Theology. New York, 1871-73, ii. 

A. A. Hodge, Outlines of Theology, rmrittmi and 
mHarged, New York, 1870, pp. 867 fiF. 

4 Of. the use of the covenant idea by Timothy Pw%ht> in his 
Dh^laimd md Defended (Mddletown, 181^ j. 437, 

e^f. ' 1,143 ft) caUa ^tention to the difference of 
interest which sepamted the early covonaiit theologians from the 
stricter prodestinariaus, wiUi whose teaiihingthcir sysEeiii had so 
much elsoin common. 

6 This interest appears with special clearness in llie American 
federaliri^. Of. ,A* A, Hodge, op. cit p. 31 Of., Questions 5, 9. 
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designed as a protest against arbitrariness. Un- 
trustworthy in its view of the development of the 
Biblical religion, it helped to prepare the way for a 
more scientiiic treatment of the Biblical history. 
To its more earnest advocates the covenant thco- 


* By Jove, I am not covetouH for 
Nor care I who doUi feed upon nij- cost ; 

It yearns me not if men my g-ariuents wear ; 
Such OTitward tilings dwell not in my de;bires : 
But if it be a sin to covet honour, 

I am the most offending soul alive.' 


8-s distinct from the type of thought which it 
opposed, exjiressed the dilference between a God 
"whose purpose was known and whose character 
could be trusted, and a God whose nature was 
mysterious and who.se actions were unpredictable. 
Few terms were riclmr in experimental signihcance 
to those who had been trained to understand it 
than that which gives its title to this article, for 
none more fully revealed the heart of God. Writ- 
ing to his son-in-law, Fleetwood, Cromwell sends 
the following message to liis daughter : * Bid her 
be cheerful, and rejoice in the Lord, once and 
again ; if she kno-ws the covenant, she cannot hut 
do ao.’^ 'The covenant/ says Edward Leigh, in 
the title to his Treatise of the Divine Promises^ 
Loud, 1633, ‘is itself the bundle and body of all the 
promises.^ 

2jITI!b.atcrb.— T lie more important worfea on the covenant 
Imvc been cited in the article. On the Bihlitjal UHage, 8i*e A, B. 
Davidson, Thml of 02*, Bdin. iy04, p. 230 If .jand his art. * Cove* 
nant,* in uJOBi art. * Covenant,' in BlBi; R. Kraet;5schmar, 
JOieBundmorstellunff im AT. Marburg, 1890; Valeton, in 


Rreiburg, 1896, pp. 46, m if., 176, 2X4 ; W. Robertson. Smith, 
/^em.2, JDondon, 1804, pp. mft., 312ff., 47&ff.; W- M. 
Ramsay, art. * Covenant,* in 5th mt. viii. (Hov. 1S9S). 

32I-S36, ^ ^ 


fClofcha, 1865] 209 1.; T. Lindsay, avfe. 'Covenant Theo- 
log:5*in the Bnt, and Pon SmngeL Reuieto, July 1879, p. 621 fE. i 
G, P. Fisher^ pisemsiam in History and Thmogy^ N.Y.,18S0, 
pp. 355-409 ; M. Schneckenbnrger, YmjMahmim Hantdhmg 
(les luthenund reform. Lehrhegrifs, Stuttgart, 1855, ii. 140 If. ; 
J. H. A. Ebrard, Christl. 'DogmaUk^^Kom^BhQm, 1863, i. 77 ff. : 
and the relevant sections in the histories of W. Gass i^esch. drr 
prof. HogmatiUinihremZmarrmenhaTige mit der Theol. ubet’* 
kauptf Berlin, 1857, ii. 234 It.), and A. Schweizert^JDic Ofaittcns- 
lehre der emnnel^reform. Kirche, Zurich, J844, i, 103 ff.). Of. 
also Emannol Graf von Korff, Die Anfange der JFvderaltheologie 
und ihre ersteAuscjestaUting in Zilrich und Hoiland^ Bonn, llHlk 

The most reliable account of the l>eglnaiiig*s of the covenant 
theoloay in Germany is found in H. Heppe, Hogmatik des 
geutschm Protestantimm im XMen JahrkundeHt Gotha, 1867, 
i. 139 X88ff„ in which a Ml description ia given of the 
content of many works otherwise inaooessiWe to Englisli 
readem, theology of Oocceins and his school is Mly dis- 
cussed in the works of Gass and of Distal, already mentioned, 
where references to tlie literature may be fomnL On the 
covenant th^logy in Puritanism, of. C G. M'Crle, The Coryhs- 
SWM of the (pmreh of BeoUand, Edinburgh, 1907, p. 66 f?.: A. F. 
Mitchett, The Thmlogy of ttm Refmmxm Chur^. xoith special 
riferenu io the Westminster Standards (in Bepor fe of Proee&in wg 
Qoueml Council of the Presbyterian OhurehS, 

XooU, p. *7»/» 

Besides the works cited in the text may bo mentioned 
F. Gomaras, Ds ifWm De^; 1694; Wendelia, Sysmna 
Majus, 1660 ; J. Ball, Treatm on the Covenant of Gt^ace, 1645 : 
Burgess, to (referred to by Blake, in Ms Comnant 
Semem; Cottooi Ttw Covenant of Cod's Free Grace (1616); 
md S. Chamotfc, pucourse of Cod's being the Author (f 
Mpimciltapm (NichoPs ed. of the Puritans), hi. a7l H. 
Majeom; m his TheologicaZ Index (references to the principal 
department of religious literature), Boston, 
P* ISO, gives the titles of a number of works not acoea- 
sihle to the present writer, hut without exact description (e.a, 
H\3lsem&m,J)e Paeto Pei; Musaeus, He Pactis Dei mm 
Mjrmnxhm ; Bosteck, OntheCoommitof Craee ; Bell, Covenant 
i£ Cmmam of Works; Pisjoa, Mature of the Two Covenants t 
Taylor, the Oovenmit of Grace j Kelley, TM Divine Cove- 
nants) etc.). 

tood monograph on the history of the covenant theology is. 
still a desideratum, BEOwlf 


COVETOUSNESS.r-Goveboitobs® iu itB most 
geneml mesniug expresses m eager desire to gain 
some posseasion on wMdi the heart is set. At lirsfe 
the desire, though , strong, may be mhoeeut aud 
even eommeudabie, Tjius Gaxtou says (Geoffiw 
de la Tour-Iandry, B ii) j 'She ever coveyted the 
pees ami iove of jier ford/ and Sliakespeare ro- 
luesents the Iving in Ifmmj v, (Acfe iv. Sc. 3) as 
saying : 

Carlyle's edition, quoted by r.lndsay, in DriL and 
For. Fvangei, Bev„ Jtily 1879, p. 521 ff. 


In the AV of the Bible the word ' covet ’ is com- 
monly of evil signilicanee, but it is also used 1o 
translate wokIs of good import. Thus in I Co 
w'c have St. PaTil’s exhortation, ‘ Covet [UV 
“ Uesire’''] earnestly the best gifts.* Keen desire, 
however, was imually as.^oeialed wUli unworthy 
objects, and ifobbos {Lcrif/f/iroi^ I. vi. iiiO) went so 
far as to declare ; ‘ Desire of Khdies [is called] 
Covetousnesse ; a name used alwayc.s in signiliea- 
iion of blame/ 

In distinction from avarice iq^v.), covetousness 
einphasixes the desii^e for things not jiossessed ; 
avarice, the undue retention of actual possessions. 
Thus, in covetousnesB the very desire may consti- 
tute an evil, and posstibly St 'Paul, in his declara- 
tion of the way in which sin came home to him 
{Ko 7^*^-), dwells upon the part played b^’ the Tenth 
Coinmanduieut in the process, because iimrdinate 
desires are there condemned. The possessions 
sought may not be an evil in themselves, hut the 
heart’s desire may be unduly set upon them. An 
all-absorbing passion for materia! posBcssions may 
be restrained by the experieuee of their inability to 
constitute real haxipiuess in life, and by the know- 
ledge that, sooner or later, all material things 
I must be left behind at death j but this passion is 
edeetively curbed only when a still more passionate 
desire for the nobler possessions of mind and spirit 
and life lays hold of the heart. 

The evil in covetousness may be due, hoxvever, 
not merely to the strength of the desire, but to the 
fact that the object of desire is blie possession of 
some one else. It may be noble to seek to possess 
tlio spiritual insight or the Christian grace of 
another, for the imparting of such a gift ennobles 
and enriches botli giver and receiver j but to desire 
a neighbour's land or goods is to seek his im- 
poverishnieni. When Ahab coveted Naboth’s vine- 
yard (1 K 21), and David coveted Urial/s wife 
(2 B 11), they fell into deadly sin, and similar 
desires bring shame and guilt on those who cherisli 
them. When these desires are expressed in acts, 
they are condemned by the law as crimes. I^rue 
restraint is exercised only when the rights of others 
are recognized and honoured. 

The very spring of covetousne.ss is found in the 
common experience that xvhat is not possessed 
seems always most desirable, The virtues and 
defects of actual posHossions are known by the 
owners, but the blessings that are beyond reach 
are painted by the imagination in glowing colours, 
and incite the heart to ardent desire. Tiiis tendency 
has led to some noble achievements, but it is also 
the source of amusing comedies, and of many of the 
deepest tragedies of life. The very opposite state 
of mind is happily represented in tlie reply that 
Janies Smetham gave to a friend when he was 
asked to go to Borne and Venice : 


\ aiwose L oufnD w wiBU go mtti you Ho Rome and 
Yemce. . . . Kotfiiug hm a sexiee of duty will ever drive me to 
Borne and Yeiuoe. Uy difficulty is to appreciate our little tack- 
garden, opr eopper^beeeli, our weeping ash, our little nailed.uu 
mse tree, and twisting yellow creepers' (Letters of Janm 
Bmeth&mt Dondon, 1892, p. 86 f.), 

L, Martensfift, Christian Bthim {GeneraB. 

Smyth, Christim mto, 
Min* 1962, p. 865 ; j, Oswald Dykes, The Manifesto qf m 
King) bondon, 1887, p. 450. B. MaOHAB Toa 


COW (Ilindu).J — ^The belief in the sanctity of 
the coY% which is a very prominent feature of 
limduism, seems to have been inherited by the 
Indians from pre-Mstorie times, before they and 

. 1 t,lic place of the cow in other religions, see art. Antals 

lU vot i.p. 60661. 
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the Iranians had separated, Tn the Avesta^ we 
meet with a Divine Being called gms nrvcm (or 
Ooslmnin), lit. Hhe sonl of the cow/ who is re- 
garded as the personilicatioii and guardian of 
living beings. Similarly, in the lligveda the 
mystical relation between the cow and the uni- 
verse is several times alluded to.® It is further 
developed in the Atharvaveda, one hymn of which 
(x. 10) is addressed to Vasa, the prototype of cows, 
and a kind of generating principle of the universe ; 
and another (iv. 11) to Anadvan, the primeval ox, 
to whom a similar function is attributed. In Vedic 
times the word po, ‘ cow,’ was used to express some 
other ideas, not merely in an allegorical way, but 
rather in a mystical* sense so as to suggest a 
mysterious connexion betw^een them and the cow. 
Thus in the NaighantuJca (the ancient list of Vedic 
synonyms, on which Yaska commented in the 
Sirukta) the word go, which originally and usually 
denotes ^ cow,’ is given as a synonym of (1) earth, 
(2) heaven, (3) rays of light, (4) speech, and (5) 
singer.^ The JEarth especially was conceived under 
the figure of a cow, and is so represented in later 
mythology. This idea goes back to the Vedic 
Samhitds. In a hymn, or rather a prose piece, of 
the Atharvaveda (viii. 10), Viraj, who * verily was 
this universe in the beginning/ is extolled, and she 
is said to have come to various glasses of beings ; 
in paragraphs 22-29 she comes to Divine beings 
and men, who milk from her things characteristic 
of^ their functions — the milker, the calf,^ and the 
milking-vessel being stated in each case. Para- 
graph 24 runs thus : 

‘She ascended; she came to men; men called to her: “0 
rich in cheer, come !” ; of her Manu son of Vivasvant was young 
flit. “calf*’j; earth was vessel ; herPrthi son of Vena millccd; 
from her he milked both cultivation and grain/ s 

Tliis passage contains the germ of a myth which 
has been fully developed in the Puranas.® 

‘Plthn, son of Vena, having been constiteted universal 
monarch, desired to recover for his subjects edible plants, 
which, during the preceding period of anarchy, had all perished. 
He therefore assailed the Earth, which, assuming' the form of a- 
cow, fled from him and traversed all the heavenly regions. At 
last she yielded to him, and promised to fecundate the soil ■with 
her milk. Thereupon Pythu flattened the surface of the earth 
with his bow, uprooting and thrusting away hundreds and 
thousands of mountains. Having made Svayaihbliuva Manu, 
the calf, he milked the Earth, and received the milk into his 
own hand, for the benefit of mankind. Thence proceeded all 
kinds of corn and vegetables upon which people subsist now 
and always. By granting life to the Earth, PfUiu was as her 
father; and she thenco derived the patronymic appellation 
PxtJiim (“ daughter of Pythu ”). Then the gods, the sages, the 
demons, the Efiksasas, the Gandharvas, Yaksas, Pitys, serpents, 
mountains, and trees took a milking vessel suited to their kind, 
and milked the Earth of appropriate milk. Aiid the milker and 
the calf were both peculiar to their own specioB.* 

This story is most freq_uently alluded to in classi- 
cal Sanskrit literature. In legends and popular 
stories the Earth is occasionally said to assume the 
figure of a cow, e^ecially in times of distress, and 
to implore the gods for help, or to give advice to a 
king or queen, to whom she appears in a dream. 
Again, the mythical identification of the Earth 
wmh a cow furnishes the basis of many poetical 
conceits, c.g. that a king should milk the Earth 
tenderly in order to get plentiful revenue, etc; (see 

1 e.g, Fossna, xxviii. 1, xsix. 5. 0 (for a complete list of refer- 
ences, see Baitbolomae, AUiran* Wdrt&fh 1540 (Sferassburg, 
1001) ; of. also the Pahlavi texts translated in SBE v. g:0 f,, 168, 
402, xvii. 880, xxxvii. 237 ff* 

2 &,g, i. 153. 8, vhi. 90. 15, x. ll. 1. On the cow in the period 
of the Eigveda, see Maedonell, Vedia Mgthol (» G'/.dLJPili. la), 
Skasshurg, 1897, Index, s.vv^ *Oow,* ‘Cows’;, and. JSiinmer, 
Altind, Jjebm, Berlin, 1870, p. 221 ff. 

» Maiffh. X. i. 4, 6, XX. hi. 16, daasical lexicogmphers attribute 
still further meanings to the word go ; Hemachandra in the 
AneMrihasarkgrofm (L 6) enumerates the follo’^dng meanings j 
sun, water, eye, heaven, heavenly quarter, kine, ray of light, 
thunderbolt, earth, arrow, and speech. 

4 The Hindus suppose that a cow yields milk only in the 
presence of her calf. 

6 Harvard Oriental Series, viii. .514. 

6 The account in the text is from the Vl?^u Pzt/rdpd (Wilson’s 
tr., London, 1864-70, i. ch. xiii.). More details i^veu in other 
Puranas are mentioned in Wilson, i. 388 ff. 
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Bobtlingk-Both, Ecmskrit‘‘JVdrte?^b . , St. Petersburg, 
1855-75, . 9 .^. / Go,’ 12). 

The identification of cow and speech has not 
given rise to popular myths, but, as speech is re- 
garded as something Divine in origin and holy in 
character, it added to the sanctity of the cow, 
though this identification was perhaps due not 
so much to^ popular association of ideas as to 
a chance similarity of sound between the two 
words go, ‘cow,’ and gci, ‘to sing,’ or jierhaps g^r 
‘speech.’ 

The sanctity of the cow, which has been shown 
to underlie certain ancient mythical conceptions, 
has a practical bearing on religion. It was corn 
sidered a heinous sin to kill a cow or to eat her 
flesh. A well-known verse ^ says: ‘All that kill, 
eat, and permit the slaughter of, cows, rot in hell 
for as many years as there are hairs on the body of 
the cow so slain.’ The same feeling is already 
present, but not yet, so strongly developed, in 
vedic times. The Batapatha Brakmana, when 
prohibiting the eating of the flesh of the cow 
(iii, 1, 2, 21), adds the interesting statement : 
‘Yajilavalkya said: “I, for one, eat it, provided 
that it is tender.” ’ And the Qrhya Sutras j)ermit 
the slaughter of a cow on the arrival of a guest, 
especially at a wedding or a sacrifice. But this 
ancient practice was given up in later times, when 
substitutes for the flesh of a cow became the rule 
in the entertainment of guests.® 

In the Great Epic the sacredness of the cow is a 
firmly established fact. Chapters 69-82 of the 
Annsasa7ia of the Mahdbkdmta,^ which 

chiefly treat of the giving of cows and the merit 
acq^uired by it, contain much cmions information 
about the religious ideas regarding the cow, wdiich 
became deeply engrained in the Hindu mind 
through the superstitious veneration of the cow. 
The reason alleged for its sacredness is tliat 
cows are the essential requisites for sacrifice, 
and that ‘with their milk and with the Havis 
manufactured therefrom they ui>hold all creatures 
of the universe’ (81. 2) ; they are themselves sacred 
and capable of cleansing others. Not only are the 
cows themselves sacred, but the five products of 
the cow ipanchagavga) — milk, curds, ghi, dung, 
and urine — are means of purifying naan, and are 
used in many ways for that purjaose, some of 
which are rather disgusting. But the pious are 
told ‘never to feel any repugnance for the urine 
and the dung of the cow ’ {iL 78. 17). A curious 
myth relating to the latter item is told in the 
MahdbJidrata (xiii. 82) : 

Sn, the goddess of Fortune, who had left the demons for the 
gods, camo to the cows, desiring to reside in them. They 
would, however, have nothing to do with that fickle deity, hut 
in the end they were moved by her entreaties and consented to 
honour her : ‘ Do thou live in our urine and dung ; both these 
are sacred, 0 auspicious goddess ! ’ 

Cows are the daughters of the heavenly Surabhi 
(Hbe fragrant one/ so called from the peculiar 
smell of cows), who was created by Prajapati from 
his breath (Sata2>atha vxi. 6; 2, 0), 

This notion gives rise to the following myth i ^ 

‘ Dak?a the creator, for the sake of the beiugs he had created, 
drauk a quantity of neotar. He heo&uje gratified with the 
iiectar he had quaffed, and thereupon ah eruobation came out, 
diffusing an oxcollont perfume all round, As the result of that 
eructation, Dak§a saw that it gave birth to a cow which he, 
called Surabhi. This Surabhi was thus a daughi/cr of bis, 
which had spmng from his mouth. Xlio cow called jSiirabhi 
brought foith a number ot cows, which came to be regarded aa 
the mothers of the world.* 


X JfaMdAdmto, xiii. 74, 4. 

2 The ancient practice was noticed, by a writer of the 7th 
cent., Bhavabhfim, in his dramatical play 
4th Act; but, as the scene is laid in the remote past, we cannot 
draw any conclusion kom it w|th regard to the usage at the 
time of the author. " ‘ . , ' , 

s ^0 quote from BratSpa Ohandra Bay^s translation (Calcutta, 
1803) " ; ' ' ' I 
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There is also a cow-heaven, Goloka, tho resi- 
dence of Burahhi* Once the mother of cows prac- 
tised austerities, and so pleased Brahma by her 
freedom from cupidity that he granted her immor- 
tality and assigned her as residence a region above 
the three worlds, tho famous C4oloka, while her 
daugliters live among men. In another account,^ 
however, Surabhi is said to dwell in Easatala, the 
lowest region in tho nether world, and to have for 
daughters the Dikpalis, or goddesses presiding over 
the heavenly quarters. The cow-heaven, Goloka, 
is frequently mentioned in the epics and the 
PuiTinas. It is described as a kind of paradise, a 
most beautiful place of the greatest splendour and 
happiness, which can he attained only by the most 
pious and virtuous, especially hy givers of cows 
and by their worshippers. For the cow became 
the centre of a peculiar worship, with proper 
Timntras {MaJidbJiaratat xiii. 80. 1-3, 78. 24 f.) and 
rites. ^ The devotees had to recite the names of 
the cows, and to how their heads in reverence to 
them {iK 78. 16), and they wmre enjoined to subsist 
on the five products of the cow, to bathe, using cow 
dung at the time, etc. For some religious pur- 
poses^ the devotee has to live and to sleep among 
cows in a cow-pen, or to follow a cow every^vliere, 
as did Bilipa in the story told in the second book 
of the RagJmvanisa, 

Lastly, attention may be called to the stoiy 


and became the lover of the gopls^ their daughters, 
especially of the lovely Eadha. This fact illus- 
trates the high reputation which resulted from the 
connexion with co\vs, since even herdsmen were 
thought the lit guardians and companions of the 
highest god. 

Eeverence for the cow- has not diminished in 
modern times.» Ifc is well known that the Hindus 
of the present day are filled with horror at the 
slaughter of the cow, ■which is therefore prohibited 
in native States under treaties with the English, 

Litjbiuwrb.— T he literature is given in the article. 

H. Jacobi. 

COYOTE ROS. — ^The Ooyoteros are a tribal 
division of the Apaches said by Brake 

{Indian Tribes of the United States ^ Philadelphia, 
1884, i. 424) to have been the largest and fiercest 
of all the Apache tribes, although, owing to the 
indiscriminate method in which tribal names have 
been applied, it is difficult to make certain that 
other tribes are not included in the estimate of its 
size. The original home of the Coyoteros was on 
the head-waters of the Gila, between that river 
and Ban Carlos j but they were of nomadic habits, 
and ranged through Arizona and western Hew 
Mexico. Geogiuphieally, they are divided into 
^0 groups-«-.Pinai Coyoteros and White Mountain 
Coyoteros. The greater number of them are now 
located on the San Carlos reservation, *with other 
tribes of the Apaches. They toolc a prominent 
part in the rebellion caused by the discontent 
which followed when the Apache were moved 
from their tribal grounds to a reservation. 

The Spanish name GoyoUro is said to have been 
given them on account of the fact that they sub- 
sisted partly on the fiesh of coyotes, or prairie 
wolves (Hardy, Trmels in tU Interior of Mexico, 
Londo^ 1829, p. 430, quoted by Bancroft, i 
474). Buxton {Journ. Mhnok Boe. Zmd., 1st ser., 
in [1800]) calls them coyoteros, or ‘ wolf-eaters.^ 
It is suggested, however, that the name may have 
been derived from their roving and unsettled 
habits (Hodge, Handbook, p. 356). Among the 

fit ^02. For other refarences to Goloica, see 
Bohtlmpfk-Roth, g.tf. ’ 

Hillelirancit, RUtiulKL €fIAP iii. 2), Strass- 
oiwg, 1897, p. 83, 

See the ver;y Ml dlgcusaron of this subject in PR ii. 22C ff. I 


Tonto Apaches they are knowm as Paldmi or 
Pawilhna (Gatschet, Yuma-Bpr. i. [1883] 371, 411 ; 
ZE XV. 123), while the Havaho name for them was 
Billed, *on the mountain’ (ten Kate, Synonymic, 
Amsterdam, 1884, p. 6). 

In culture they did not differ materially from 
the other A]>aclies. Among the Ajiache* tribes 
themselves, distinctions %vere recognized in the 
character of the weapons, the distinguishing mark 
of the Coyoteros being the method of winging the 
arrows. These bore three feathers on the snaft, 
which was of reed, finished with hard wood and 
tipped with iron or flint (Cremony, Life among the 
Apaches\ San Francisco, 1877, p. 103). Like other 
members of the Athapascan linguistic stock, they 
readily assimilated the culture of neighbouring 
tribes; and, just as the Lipan followed the Co- 
manche, ilie Pinal Coyoteros showed traces of 
Pueblo customs. Their nomadic habits, as well 
as the character of the countiyj were unfavourable 
to any great advance in civilization, while their 
habitat in Sierra Blanca was peculiarly adapted 
to the raids hy which, like other Apaches, they 
acquired food and wealth. Their captives were 
held as slaves until ransomed or sold. The Pinal- 
enos earned an unenviable notoriety by their suc- 
cess in this tribal pursuit (see Barfelett, Personal 
Narrative of Travels in New Mexico, Hew York, 
1854). Apaches are divided into clans, hut these 
are not totemic. Their names are taken, not from 
animals, but from natural features of their locality. 
Affiliation of the clans in different tribes is recog- 
nized. Among the Coyoteros, clans have been 
recorded, counterparts of which have been found 
among other Apache divisions and also among the 
Havahos; while Bourke {JAFL iii. [1890] 112) re- 
cords a number of identifications between the White 
Mountain Apaches and the Pinal Coyoteros. 

The^ Apaches displayed little care in the dij^osal 
of their dead. The method followed by the Coyo- 
teros is described by H. C. Yarrow (‘A Further 
Contribution to the Study of the Mortuary Customs 
of the Horth American Indians,’ 1 EBEW, 1881, 
p, lllf.), who says they take the least possible 
trouble. A hole in the ground made by a tree 
stump or a stone is found, and into this they cram 
the body, partially wraxiped up. The stone or 
stump is then rolled back. They mourn for thirty 
days, uttering loud lamentations at intervals ; hut, 
he adds, unless they are reminded of it, this is 
frequently forgotten. 

LrrERATURa,— References to tbe Coyoteros are scattered 
tlirough the literature dealing with the Apaches (see above, 
and at end of art. Amohss, in vol. i.) ; cf. also especially foot- 
notes, passim, in Bancroft, NR ; and F. W. Hodge, ^ManO- 
hoQh of American Indians ( == Bull SO BB, Washington, 1907), 
pfe. 1, Under ‘AiJache*' and ‘Ooyotero.* 

, ^ F. H. Fallaizb. 

CREATION. — I, The conception in primitive 
heathenism.— -The principle of causality is a neces- 
sary category pf thought. The desire for know- 
ledge of the nature and origin of things is inborn. 
It stimulates the eager wonder and prompts the 
clamorous questions of every child and savage. 

, Primitive man is philosophical in so far as he does 
not take things as a matter of course, as he makes 
thejihenomena around him objects of reflexion, as 
he IS keen to understand how everything came 
about. He is mentally a child, with a child’s 
vague fears of the unknown, a child’s love of a 
thrilling tale, and a child’s readiness to he satisfied 
with any explanation, however grotesque and 
absurd, of tiie things whieli arouse his interest. 
(Juriosiby and credulity are the eharacterisUcs of 
the primitive mind, and the roots of all mythology, 
which has not inaptly been called 'primitive meta- 
physics, ’ A t tlie .same time it lias to he remembered 
that tlje childliood of the race included the maturity 
of the individual, and in not a few creation-myths 
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there are features which reflect the vices and 
passions of grown men as well as the simplicity of 
children. The theories of the savage are of neces- 
sity like their inventor, matching his harharic 
manners and customs, his crude emotions and rude 
conduct. Primitive man stands helpless in tiie 
midst of a universe of which he knows not the 
laws, hut he is of imagination all compact, and 
therefore never at a loss for an answer to the 
questions which are the subject-matter of science 
and philosophy. He can explain the phenomena 
of Nature, the making of the universe, the descent 
of man. The background of all myths is the 
experience of primitive man interpreted by himself. 
The tales he spins, the theories he invents, may be 
grave or gay, prosaic or poetical, attractive or 
repulsive, clever or absurd ; enough if they satisfy 
him. He does not know how defecti'o'eis his logic, 
how riotous Ms fancy. He is experimenting in 
thought as best he can, and ^the science of the 
modern savant has been evolved out of the errors 
of the simple savage* (Jevons, Introd. p. 9). 

But the problem of origins has to be solved by 
religion as well as by philosophy, though it is 
approached from a difierent side and in a diflerent 
spirit. Man has not only a speculative, but a 
religious instinct. Religion is one of his native 
vital forces, without which he would have what 
Scheliing termed ^ an original atheism of conscious- 
ness.* No one can manufacture his religion, which 
is a native personal datum ; all that be requires is 
the due exercise and cultivation of Nature’s supreme 
gift Tt is this element in the common conscious- 
ness . 11 generations which makes the search for 

a Crei. ^ a continuous pux'suit. The question 
whether Hhe savage state . . . represents an 
early condition of mankind * (Tylor, Prion. 
i. 32), or whether we might ' as well judge the wine 
by the dregs as primitive man by the savage* 
(Gwatkxn, Knowledge of Gody 1908, i. 253), may be 
left open. For in the genuine products of the 
religious sense, uneontaminated by the fancies of 
the mythopoeic faculty, there seems to be no con- 
trast of high and low. Increasing research into the 
mental habits of tlie least advanced races of man- 
kind now living tends to demonstrate that, side by 
side with the most foolish, tedious, and often 
repulsive myths, there is almost invariably a high, 
if vague, conception of a good Being who is the 
Maker of all things, the undymg Guardian of the 
moral life of men. The evidence is presented 
with adequate thoroughness and witli literary 
charm in the writings of Andrew Lang and F. B. 
Jevons. 

A. Lang stands in. wonder before ‘ the hig'h gods of low races ’ 
{MaUng of RHigion% p, ItSff.). He must needs anaile at the 
opinion e.xpressed b}' llint in the earlier days of Comparative 
Eeligion (in Faiths of the Worlds ISdin. 1882, p. 413), that ‘ at the 
bottom of the religious scale ... it is always easy to see how 
wretchedly the divine is conceived of . . . how little conscious 
of his own true wants ... is the poor worshipper’ (a&. p. 253). 
He is convinced that the animistic theory of Spencer and !fylor 
does not fit the facts. * The high gods of savages are not ghosts ’ 
(p. 250), ‘It is a positive fact that among some of the lowest 
savages there exists, not a doctrinal and abstract Mono- 
theism, but a belief in a moral, powerful, kindly Creative Being, 
While this belief is found in juxtaposition with ghosts, totems, 
fetishes, and so on ’ (p. 2641). Lang presents * an array of 
moml and august savage supreme Beings'; and he believes 
that * an old, nay, an obsolete theory— that of degeneration in 
religion— has facts at its basis, which its very supporters have 
ignored, which orthodoxy has overlooked’ (p. 252). 

He finds that * the belief in relatively pure creative beings, 
whether they are morally adored, without sacrifice* or merely 
neglected, is so widely diffused that Anthropology must ignore 
them, or account for them as loan-gods/’ or— give up her 
theory’ (ft. p. 229). He observes that the idea of a Good 
Maker, once reached, becomes ‘the germ of future theism,’ and 
he seeks the highest confirmaMon of his theory in the religion 
of Israel, which is ‘probably a revival and purifiesation of the. 
old conception of a moral, beneficent creator, whose cx'eed 
had been involved in sacrifice and anthropomorphic myth’ 
(Laiig, Myth, Rit. and ReL i. 329). 

Unfortunately this involution of religion in 


mythology is all but universal. When primitive 
man tries to explain how the world was made, his 
speculative faculty lands him in all kinds of error 
and confusion ; his theories are incredibly childish 
and whimsical. 

‘ vSavages begin ... by mythically regarding various animals, 
spiders, grasshoppers, ravens, eagles, cockatoos, as the creators 
or recoveiers of the world. As civilmtion advances, those 
animals still perform their beneficent functions, but are looked 
on as gods in disguise ’ (ib. j, 241 f.). 

Bunjil, the Bouth Australian maker of men and 
things, is identified with the eagle-hawk; Cagn, 
the Bushman Cx'eator, with the mantis-insect ; and 
even Brahma or Yisnu, with a boar, a fish, or a 
tortoise. Among the native tribes of America the 
hawk, the coyote, or the musk-rat is the demiurge ; 
among othex*s the crow, the raven, or the hare plays 
the chief rdle in the task of creation. If the 
Creator does not partake of the ehai’acter of a 
totem or worshipful beast, he is identified with a 
wizard or medicine-man, Everj race has had its 
legendary account of the origin of things, and, 
while creation-myths can never be far in advance 
of the ideas and sentiments of a people, they may, 
and often do, lag far behind. Religious conser- 
vatism makes adult nations slow to put away the 
childish things that faith has once consecrated. 
If a ei-eation-legend has found its vates sacer, and 
been incorporated with the x'itual of the altai% 
scarcely anything short of a mii'acle is strong 
enough to charm it from the popular mind. 

2. The conception in civilized paganism. — ^All 
the early ideas of creation are, of course, geocen- 
tric. The ^ earth* of which mythology oilers an 
account may be but a circle of hills and valleys 
known to some wandering tribe. But the great 
phenomena of Nature — sun, moon, and stars, day 
and night, storm-wind and thimder-cloud, birds 
and beasts and men-— are much the same every- 
where, and they form the warp and woof of all 
cosmogonies. In spite of iniinense diversities of 
detail, there is a family likeness in the creation- 
myths of the world. Nothing is more striking 
than the parallelism between Hesiod’s savage 
stories and those of the IVIaoris and Mangaians of 
to-day. The primitive mind, w'orking on the same 
materials, seems everywhere to evolve the same 
crude and infantine speculations regarding the 
origin of things. Gf. the artt. on Cosmogony and 
Cosmology. 

(1) EgijpL — The religious history of Egypt, ex- 
tending over many tliou>sands of years, is the history 
of a theism almost choked by an animism whiclx 
deified beasts and birds and trees. The priests of 
the temples, who were the advanced thinkers^ of 
the nation, endeavoured to be true to the high 
theistic tradition, and therefore cliose to regard 
the innumerable popular gods as only various 
manifestations of the one Bivine creative energy. 
Even the priests were henotheists rather than 
monotheists, worshipping one god as if there were 
no other, ascribing to him all the highest attri- 
butes of deity, but without any idea of logically- 
denying the reality of other gods. Ftah, the chief 

f od of Meixiphis, whom the Greeks identified with 
[epli03stus, was called by his priests the * master- 
artisan,* ie. the Creator. At Elephantine, in the 
clay district beside the cataracts, Khnum was the 
demiurge, who moulded his creatures like a potter. 
At liermopolis it was Thotli who made the world, 
speaking it into existence. /That which flows 
from his mouth, happens, and that which he , 
speaks, comes into being/ ' ' 

The foliowirig bynins date irom atTeast 2000 r,o. (1) To 
Amon-Eas ‘Hail to thee, maker of, all things, lord of law, 
fatheif oftbe gods; maker of men, creator o! beasts. . . , The 
one without a sectJid . k%: alone* Single amonff the gods/ 
(2) To Ftah ; ‘To hyn is due th^ work of the hands* the walking 
of to feet,, the, dght oftho ^es, the hearing of the ears, the 
bfeathifi^ of , to the courage of the nearfe, the vigour , 

ahd in the mouth of aU to gods 
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and men, and of all living* animals : intelligence and speech, 
whatevet is in the heai*t and whatever is on the tongue’ 
(Benouf, On<j, and Grov'th «/ Rd. of Rfjl/Pti p. 22(0- 

In a papyrus at Turin, the following words are put into the 
mouth of ‘the almighty God, the self-existing’ : ‘I am the 
maker of heaven and of the earth, I raise its moimtains and the 
creatures which are upon it t I make the waters, ... I am the 
maker of hea\eii, ami of tim mjsteriey of the twofold horizon. 
It is I who hav e given to all the gods the soul which is within 
them, When I open my eyes, there is light; when I close 
them, there is darkness. I make the hours, and the hours come 
into existence. I am Ghepera in the morning, Ra at noon, Tmu 
in the evening ’ (ih. p. 221 f.). And the following is an extract 
from a hymn preserved in the museum at Bulak : ‘Hail to thee, 
Amou*Ba . . . lord of all existences, the support of things, the 
support of all things. The One in his works, single among the 
gods . . , Lord of truth, father of the gods ; maker of men, 
creator of beasts . . . Most glorious one, chief maker of the 
earth after liis image, how great are his tliou?{hts above every 
God I Atmu, maker of men . . . giving them life . . . listening 
to the poor who is in distress, gentle of heart when one cries 
unto him ’ (th. 225). 

la Egypt, however, as every^vliere, the mythical 
mingled with the religions, the irrational with 
the rational. See Cosmogony and Cosmology 
(Egyptian), 

(2) India , — The problem of the origin of things 
naturally fascinated ‘ the brooding mind of India.* 
Eor ages the East was * plunged in thought/ and 
brought up a few pearls, with many empty shells, 
from the depths. Some of the hymns of the Big- 
veda are, if not monotheistic, at least henotheistic 
in their pure and lofty idea of creation. Varuna 
is praised as the maker of all things : 

‘Truly admirable for grandeur are the works of Him who has 
separated the two worlds and fixed their vast extent : of Him 
who has set in motion the high and sublime firmament, w’ho 
has sx>read out the heavens above and the earth beneath. , . . 
This Asura TLordj, who is acquainted with all things, has 
propped up these lieavena, he has fixed the boundaries of the 
earth. He is enthroned above all the worlds, universal king ; 
all the laws of the world are the laws of %^arupa. . . . Be- 
tween this earth and the sublime heaven above, all things, 
O Yaruya, are of thy creation ’ (Darmestetcr, Set Essays, p. 2y4). 

But in India, too, see the inevitable conflict 
between religion and mythology, with religion 
often defeated and defiled. The gods of the Vedas 
are, on the whole, of the usual jiolytheistic type, 
and side by side with the majestic hymns of 
creation we find a crowd of fanciful, humorous, 
often oljBcene, mytlis of the making of the world, 
all in flagrant contradiction with every pure x‘eli- 
gious conception. See Cosmogony and Cos- 
mology (Indian). 

The advanced thinkers of the Y&dilnta accepted 
a philosophy of idealism, and carried it so far as to 
aferm that the world of phenomena had no real 
existence ; to the enlightened it was all illusion j 
only to the soul which was entangled in the 
deception of the senses did it still appear real. 
Instead of explaining the universe, they explained 
it away, and they did not deem it necessary to 
answer the cpiestion, ^ Who created mayaV 

(3) Persia . — ^The Avesta, the sacred book of the 
Persians, begins with the W03‘c1.s, * I proclaim and 
worship Aliura Mazda, the Creator/ The religious 
poetry of Persia does not stop short of monotheism, 
while its mythology and theology teach a dualism 
of the most pronounced typo. 

is through me/ says Ahura to his prophet, Zoroaster, 
‘that the firmament, with ite distaufe boundlaries . . . subsisia 
without pillars to rest upon ; It fa ti»rougb me that the earth, 
through me that the sun, the moon, and the stars take their 
rawiknt couf^^e through the' atmosphere : it I who formed 
the seeds in such a maDuer that, when sown in the earth, they 
should grow/ etc. (Darmesteler, op. cit p. 288). 

^ Much more poetical is the following piece, wliieli 
In its eager giiesfcioning singularly resembles Job 
38“*39 1 

+BBveal to me tho truth, 0 Ahum I What was the begimiing 
of the good oreatiouf 

, Who is the father, who, at the begiuuiug of time, begat 
Order? 

Who has tmeed for the sun and the stars the paths that 

/^ey must follow? 

Who makes the moon inrrcaae and deer ease ? . . . 

Who baa fixed the es-rth and (he iuuuovable stars to establish 
them flmdy, so Hint they might not fall? Who has fixed 
the waters and the trees ? 


Who has directed the rapid course of the wind and of the 
clouds? Whafc skilful artist has made the light and the 
darlmess? . . . 

Those are the things that I wish to ask Thee, 0 Manda, O 
beneficent Spirit, 0 Creator o! all tlangBi’ (ib. \h 2U0i). 

The theology of Persia teaches that from the 
beginning the kingdoms of Ormuzd (Ahura Mazda, 
‘ the Lord Wisdom*) and Aliiiinan (Angra Mainyu, 
‘destructive spirit*) were independent of each 
other. Ormuzd created this material world as a 
kind of rampart between the t-\vo invisible realms. 
Heaven and its lights wore first made by his word ; 
then, in succession, the •waters, the solid land, the 
Xdants, the animals, and, lastly, man. But his 
rival tried to undo all the work, to spoil the fair 
creation. He confronted light with darkness?, he 
pitted demons against angels, and to life, love, 
virtue, and truth he opposed error, vice, hatrefl, 
and death. Since then, the histoiy of the world 
has been the history of the conflict between the 
two kingdoms of good and evil, wdierein this earth 
is the broad field of battle. See, further, Co.s- 
MOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Iranian). 

Lagarde and othev scholars have strongly mainlaincil that 
the Hebrew cosmogony in Gn 1 is in some i*u.spt*ctH dependent 
oiiltbe Persian creation-story, particularly as regaidh. the order 
of events j but it is more probable that the Persian influem'o 
on Israel did not begin till after the time of the writing of the 
Priestly Document to which Gn 1 belonga. Be that as it may, 
the Persian dualism, with its eternally opposed prirmiples of 
light and darkness, good and evil, had its obvious parallels in 
Greek thought, and was revived in blanichaiism, w’'hi!e even 
shrewd thinkers like J. S. Mill have thought that the defects 
of the universe can be best explained by supposing the Creator 
hampered through the insufficiency and intractabieness of tlio 
materials with which He had to work (J. S. Mill, Three Essays 
an Religion, Lond. ed. 1004, pp, 178, 18Q). 

(5) (xreecd.— See Cosmogony and Cosmology 
(Greek). 

3 , The Biblical conception. — The OT has three 
types of ideas regarding the Creation, embedded in 
three strata of its literature. ( 1 ) The first is found 
in Gn TTie narrative has all the fresh cliarm 

of the ancient writing (J ) to which it belongs. It 
is full of naive anthropomorpliisms, reiwesenting 
God as moulding, breathing, planting, walking, 
and it undoubtedly has a background of popular 
mytliology. But the writer adorns whatever he 
touches, transfusing old legends with a new spirit, 
$0 that ‘in depth of moral and religious insight 
the passage is imsurpassed in the OT* (Skinner, 
Genesis, 52). There is no attempt here to represent 
the creation of ‘heaven and earth*; these are 
taken for granted ; speculation is not yet atlvanced 
enough to grapple with such magnitudes. The 
whole interest centres in the making first of man, 
and then of a ifieasant and fruitful place for his 
abode. Bee, further, Cosmogony and Cosmology 
(Heb.). 

(2) Another type of creation doctrine is found in 
the Deutero-Isaiah. It was tiie mission of this 
|irophet to comfort Israel in her exile, and lie 
fulfils it by giving her a lofty ^conception of God 
the Creator. He teaches tliat Jalnveh is not 
merely the God of Israel, hut the only God, who 
brought all things into being by a free act of 
creation. ‘Who hath measured the waters in the 
hollow of Ms hand? . . . Lift up your eyes on 
high, and see who hath created these* (Is 40^-* 2 ®). 
Jahweli is greater than the infinite .sea and sky. 
It was this prophet who made the creatorsMp 
of Jahweh. a fundamental Jewish belief,^ and it is 
to be noted that in his doekine there is not the 
faintest echo of the old creation-legends, not the 
remotest suggestion of a primeval chaos, or of a 
conflict between light and darkness, to say nothing 
of a slaying of ‘ dragons of the prime/ As if to 
lay the ghosts of all such superstitions, he makes 
the, God of creation say: *I am Jahweh, and 
there is none else. I form the light, and create 
darkness; I make peace, and create evil; I am 
Jah-weli, that doetli all these things* (Is 45®'^). 
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Pure religion has gained an absolute victory over 
mythology. 

(3) The third tyi^e of cosmogony is found in 
Gn 1. This majestic prologue to the Bible belongs 
to those Priestly Writings (P) of the post-exilic 
period which form the peater part of the Hexa- 
teucli. Our interpretation of the opening sentences 
is affected by our solution of a difficult and delicate 
problem of ’syntax. Most scholars now read the 
passage thus ; 

‘When God hegan to create the heaven and the earth— the 
earth being without form and void, and darkness being upon 
the face of the deep, and the spirit of God brooding upon the 
face of the waters — God said, Let there he light, and there was 
light.’ 

If this exegesis is correct, the writer teaches a 
dualism. He thinks of a dark watery chaos exist- 
ing before the creation began, and gives it the 
mythical name TehCnn {‘the Heep^), which is evi- 
dently the Heh. equivalent of the Bab. Tiamat. 
This is the first of many parallels between the two 
famous Epics of creation. See, further, Cosmo- 
gony AND Cosmology (Heh.). 

The doctrine of a creation out of nothing—e£» 
nihilo—i% nowhere expressly taught in Holy Scrip- 
ture. The first near approach to it occurs in the 
words of the mother of the Maccabees ; oi/K 6 pto}v 
‘ iiroLTjcr^v aM d $e6s (2 Mac 7^®}, which are too 
definitely rendered by the Vulgate : ex nihilo fecit 
' ilia Dens. ^ The Wisdom of Solomon^ on the other 

I hand, distinctly reproduces the Platonic doctrine 
of the creation of the world ‘out of formless 
matter/ diuL6p(l>ov HIXtjs (11^'^). In the NT the 
Divine creation of the world is presupposed in 
many sayings of our Lord and His Apostles, as in 
. those which mention the foundation of the world 
(Mt 253^ Lk Ipo, Jn 17^^ Eplx 1^ He 4% 1 P 
the creation of man and woman (Mt 19^’®, Ac 
j724-26^ 1 Ti 2 ^^) ; and those which represent Him 
as the Maker of heaven and earth (Mt IP®, Lk 
10^^ Ac 17-^), the Source of all things (Bo IP®, 
1 Co 8®, Eph 4®), the Father who through the Son 
made the world (Jn 1®, Col He l^). Faith 
grasps the fact * that the worlds have been framed 
by the word (^if^warc) of God ; so that what is seen 
hath not been made out^of things which do appear ’ 
{fi7} iK He 11^). 

4. The Greek conception. — While 
mogonic myths were facing in the li' 
religion of Israel, the wise men 
turning upon them the light of 
great decisive step which the P 
took once for all consisted, 
have shown, in the substit^ 
causes acting aecordm|>* to la' 
causes acting arbitrarily, 
matter by simply saying tb 
tales. ^ This was the beg 
the evolution of though 
that science has neve’ 
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exist/ and he repeats a story of Augustine’s about 
‘ a good old man, who, when some one portly asked 
. . . what God did before the world w^as created, 
answered : He made a hell for the inquisitive ’ 
{Instit. I, xiv. 1). But the doctrine of creatio ex 
nihilo cannot be deduced from On P"®, which 
rather, as -we have seen, teaches a dnalism. This 
was, indeed, the exjxlicit doctrine of some of the 
, early Fathers, who remained in closer touch with 
’ the J ews, and therefore correctly interpreted the 
passage in question. Justin Martyr, quoting Gn 
I^-®, says that Plato (whom he accuses of atticizing 
Moses) and his follow’ers ‘ and w^e ourselves ’ have 
thence learned that ‘ through the Word of God the 
wffiole world came into existence out of things 
subjacent and before declared by Moses’ (Afo?. i. 
59). Clement of Alexandria also maintained that 
Plato took from Moses his doctrine of a formless 
matter, expressly referring for the latter to Gn 
{Btrom. V. 14). 

But Christian thought could not rest in a 
dualism, whether Mosaic or Platonic or Gnostic. 
The doctrine of an eternal matter was seen to be 
a dangerous rival to the doctrine of the eternal 
Logos, and almost with one accord the theologians 
of the East and West alike set themselves to 
demolish the pagan conception of an uncreated 
With the LXX or the Vulgate instead of the 
Hebrew text before them, they honestly counted 
Moses as a monist. But, though revelation thus 
seemed to he on their side, they still habitually 
based ^ their doctrine upon reason. They were 
Christian philosophers meeting other philosophers 
on common ground. Their arguments have been 
restated in G. M. Walsh’s recent book. The Doc- 
trine of Creation (1910). ‘God alone is without 
beginning’ ’vvas the thesis they defended. If 
matter were uncreated, it would be equal with 
God — a second God. If there were two first prin- 
ciples, they wmuld be incommunicable without a 
third, which would be the ultimate principle. 
Plainly the one must come from the other, and, 
yet more plainly, matter from God ralher than the 
reverse. To be Lord of all, God must have created 
matter. If it were uncreated, the world could not 
be constructed out of it, for it could not be recep* 
tive of the qualities which God wished to impose 
upon it, unless God Himself had made it sucii as 
He wished it to he. That which is capable of 
being made into an artistic world must itself have 
had a wise and skilful Maker. 

These arguments are cei'tainly sufficient to prove 
the dependence of all things upon God, and the 
derivation of all things from God. But the affir- 
mation of a time— or rather an eternity — ^in which 
God was not a Creator, in which the universe was 
non-existont, is another matter. Some of the 
greatest minds found it impossible to conceive such 
acosmism. . Origen held that before the creation of 
our world Goa had created otliers, as He will 
create others after ours, without beginning or end % 
that matter, or the substance underlying all the 
successive worlds, is eternally created \de Frintip. 
III. V. 3-*4}. Augustine had the deep and pregnant 
thought that tlie preservation of Jhe world is a 
continuous creation {de Civ. De\ xiL 25). Scotus 
Erigena, the profounclest thinker in the Middle 
Ages, taught that God’s working is equally eternal 
with His being j that creation is involved in His 
essence; that necessarily manifests Hipxself in 
the world ; that He, precedes, it not in time but only- 
in the idea, as its cause {d& DmUiom[Nuturm^ iii* 
25). Thomas Aguinas confessed that reason could 
only be satisfied with the assumptimi that|the -world ^ 
had no beginning; that, . God ceing the suffickm 
causa mmd% the cause xnu^t apparently ahvays . 
have its. effect / that the doctrine of a hegih-' 
ning, of the worldj is to he 
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received solafide^ l>y an act of pure faith, in defer- 
ence to authority : ‘ Mnndum incoajnssc est crcdi- 
bilQi non autem- denionut rabile dcI scibilo^ {c, Gent. 
ii. 38 I Simvina, i. 46, 104). The Thcfjlogia Ger- 
mct'/iica has tliis profound passage : ‘ It belongetli 
unto the Will, and is its property, that it should 
will something. What else is it for ? For it were 
vain, unless it had some work to do, and this it 
cannot have w'ithout the creature (or creation), 
llierefore there must he creatures, and God will 
have them, to the end that the Will may he imt 
ill exercise h^’" their means, and work’ (ch. 51). 
Jacob Boehuie likewise saw that a hidden will, 
whicli did not become present to itself in the object 
of its creation, would not attain to manifestation 
for itself, and so would remain unconscious. 

6. The philosophical conception. — Philosophy 
entered upon a new era when it lirst ventured to 
ignore and then to repudiate the orthodox doctrine 
of creation. Por a time it claimed its independ- 
ence very modestly and tentatively. It seemed 
still content to bend the knee to authority. Bacon 
made a distinction between ^ one who phUosopliizes 
according to the sense alone,* and ‘Sacred Writ’ — 
the former representing matter as *' self-existing,’ 
the latter as ‘from God.’ That ‘matter was 
created from nothing, we know by faith,’ as it 
is ‘ one to whicli those philosophies could not rise’ 
( IFbrfe, ed. Spedding, v. 461). Descartes introduces 
his revolutionary iueas in the humblest tone. ‘ It 
may be believed, without discredit to the miracle 
of creation, that the nature of things purely 
material is much more easily conceived when they 
are belield coming . . . gradually into existence, 
than when they are only considered as produced at 
once in a finished and perfect state’ {On Method, 
V,). Locke did not feel justified in rejecting the 
doctrine of creatio ex nihilo. lie maintained that 
the impossibility of conceiving the making of 
something of which no part existed before cannot 
be regarded as a reasonable criterion to set a limit 
to the operations of an infinite Mind. To him the 
existence of an extra-mundane Creator was capable 
of demonstration. Its evidence, if he was not 
mistaken, w^as equal to mathematical certainty 
{Mum. Understanding^ xv. 10). Suoh demonstra- 
tions were numerous during the age of Natural 
Beligion, and Coleridge, not without reason, com- 
plained that men had come to regard the relation 
of the Creator to the universe in the same light as 
that of a mason to Ms work. Such mechanical 
deism easily gave place to pure materialism. It 
was Spinoza who led philosophy into more fruitful 
fields. As opjiosed to those meclianiedl concep- 
tions, ‘ the developed idea of God as the omni- 
present Life of the world, constantly operating in 
and through natural laws, is common to educated 
theism with pantheism, and is what modern theism 
owes to pantlieistie exaggeration’ (Fraser, FkiL of 
Theism^i p. 83). Bpinoza regarded the traditional 
theory of creation as making the nature of God 
arbitrary and the existence of the world a matter 
of chance. He therefore entirely rejected it. For, 
though hm Matura naturms, or Nature active, 
may in a manner be called the Creator of Ms 
ffatum naiumta^ or Nature passive, these are 
consubstantial and eo-etemal, neither before nor 
after the other. There is no beginning in the 
universe 5 there can he no end. The existing order 
of things is the only one possible, and in its in- 
voluntary evolution it flows from its cause, the one 
infinite reality, with the same mathematical neces- 
sity with which tlie angles of a triangle are 
derived from tlic triangle. Fiohto follows Spinoza 
in emphaticaliy repudiating the doctrine of crea- 
tion, calling it ‘the root error of all false meta- 
physics and dogmatics,’ which perverts the idea of 
God from the outset, investing it with caprice, 


and changing thought into a dreaming play of 
fancy (‘ein traumendes Phantasireii,’ Werkc, 1845, 
v. 479). Hegel accepts the categoiy of creation, 
hut fills it with a new content. ‘God,’ he says, 
‘is the Creator of the world; it belongs to flis 
being, His essence, to be Creator ; in so far as He 
is not this, He is imperfectly conceived. Creation 
is not an act undertaken once upon a time. What 
belongs to the Idea belongs to it as an eternal 
moment or determination’ (Werke, 1832, xii. 
167 f.). ‘ God does not create the world once ; He 

is the eternal Creator. This eternal self-revela- 


tion, this aetas, is His notion, His definition’ {ib. 
p. 181). ‘ Ohne Welt ist Gott nieht Gott ’ (xi. 122), 

Bchleierniaeher felt that the idea of a beginning of 
God’s creative activity places Him as a temporal 
being in the domain of change. He regarded the 
’work of God as Creator as one with His work as 
Preserver, and the two together as identical with 
the totality of causation in Nature {Dcr christL 
Glauhe, 1889, i. 294-297). 

All the English Idealists agree in identifying 
the Creation with God’s self-manifestation, which 
they regard as an eternally necessary moral act. 
‘ It is of the very essence of mind or spirit,’ says 
John Gaird, ‘ that it contains in it the necessity of 
self -manifestation in objective form, and therefore 
that which we speak of as “the creation of the 
world ” must be conceived as the expression not of 
arbitrary wdll, but of the very nature and being of 
God ’ {F^ind. Ideas of Christianity, i. 84 f.). Green 
expressed the same profound thought moi'e daringly 
by saying that the world is as necessary to God as 
God is to the wwld. The words of twm leading 
German thinkers wdll show how the later philo- 
bophy and theology have welcomed the new con- 
ception ; 

‘ The will to create,' says Lotze, ‘ is an absolutely eternal pre- 
dicate of God, and ouijht not to be used to designate a deed of 
His, so much as the absolute dependence of the world upon His 
will, in contradistinction to its voluntary emanation from His 
nature ’ {Out. of Phil, of ReZ. 74). * It is a sensuous representa- 
tion,' says Lipsius, ‘ to trace creation back to a single act now 
lying in the past, or to speak of a first beginning of creation ; 
rather is the whole world-development, so soon as it is viewed 
religiously, to bo brought under the idea of creation, conse- 
quently to he regarded as without beginning or end* {Pogmatilc, 
ii93). 

We cannot do better than close this section with 


the calm pronouncement of the Nestor of Scottish 
philosophy : 

‘I do not find,’ says A, 0. Fraser, ’that the presence of order 
and design within the cosmos means that the cosmos must 
have had a beginning. That the universe should exist without 
either a beginning or an end of its orderly metamorphoses, 
does not seem less consistent with the ideas of theism and 
providence, than the hypothesis of its sudden creation in time 
— ^whatever that may mean. - . . Wo seem to be born into 
an unbeginning and unending divinely natural evolution’ 
(Thei877i^, pp. 125, 183). 


7. The scientific conception. — Science has 
widened man’s cosmic view and increased his 
cosmic emotion. His doctrine of creation is trans- 
figured in the light of astronomy and geology, 
biology and jialteontology. His vision of Ino 
making of this world at a certain recent time, and 
of the rest of the universe with it, is replaced by 
a grander vision of the slow and progressive for- 
mation, by the action of physical forces, of a 
universe in wMch countless new worlds are being 
formed to-day just as tMs one— -this satellite of tlie 
Bun — ^was formed hundreds of millions of years ago. 
His idea of a primeval chaos, which found expres- 
sion in all bis antique cosmogonies (as in On F}, is 
discarded for the conviction that, when he goes 
back as far as the wungs of imagination can caxiy 
him, this universe, however changed in aspect, is 
still a cosmos. And his old belief that Hhere are 
just as many species of' plants and animals as 
there were difierent forms originally created by 
the Infinite Being ; and that tliese cliiferent forms, 
according to the laws of reproduction imposed 
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upon them, produced others, but always forms like 
themselves ' (Linnaeus), has yielded to ^ a view of 
life, with its several powers, having been origin- 
ally breathed by the Creator into a few forms or 
into one ; and, that, whilst this planet has gone 
cycling on according to the fixed law of gravity, 
from so simple a beginning endless forms most 
beautiful and most wonderful have been, and are 
being evolved’ (Darwin, Origin of Speeies^, p. 403). 

‘The progress of science,’ as Driver franldy ad- 
mits, ‘ has brought the Cosmogony of Genesis into 
sharp and undisguised antagonism with the Cosmo- 
gony of science, . . . and to expect to find in it 
supernatural information on points of scientific fact, 
is to mistake its entire purpose’ [Genesis ^ p. 33). 
There is nothing, however, in the cosmogony of 
science that is in conflict with that conception of 
‘ a great and good Maker of the world ’ which is 
found at the heart of so many primitive and 
savage religions ; or with Isaiah’s idea of a Creator 
who ‘ hath measured the waters in the hollow of his 
hand, and meted out heaven with the span, and 
comprehended the dust of the earth in a measure, 
and weighed the mountains in scales, and the 
hills in a balance’,* or with the Platonic faith 
expressed in the Timmmx ‘Let me tell you, 
then, why the Creator created and made the 
universe. He was good, and desired that all things 
should be as like Himself as possible’ (Jowett, 
iii. 613). 

The scientific conception of creation has import- 
ant bearings upon religion. It has at once ma.de 
God greater and brought Him nearer. It has not 
only immeasurably expanded the heavens which 
declare His glory, but it has substituted the action 
of an immanent for the action of a transcendent 
Creator. ‘ The general efiect of the intellectual 
movement of modem times,’ says J. Piske, <has 
been to discredit more than ever before the Latin 
idea of God as a power outside of nature and occa- 
sionally interfering with it’ [Through Mature to 
Godi 147). The ‘Great Original’ can no longer be 
conceived as a Demiurge or Master-builder, put- 
ting forth His power once and then staying His 
hand ; His creative action is spread all along the 
line of gradual development, revealing itself in 
ever higher potencies. And in place of a God 
beyond the stars, who created the world once upon 
a time and then was content with ‘seeing it go,’ 
we have a Spirit who is ‘closer than breathing, 
and nearer than hands and feet.’ 


Further research into the ultimate nature of 
matter seems destined to upset many hypotheses. 

‘There ia nothing, ’ said Lord Kelvin, ‘between absolute 
scientific belief in a Creative power, and the acceptance of the 
theory of a fortuitous concourse of atoms. ... If you think 
strongly enough, you will be forced by science to the belief in 
God which ia the foundation of all religion' [Nineteenth Cent, 
June 1903). And now, even the atomic theory of the origin of 
things, after a vogue of more than 2000 years, is at lenyth being 
set aside, for it is found, as Sir 0. Lodge says, that the ‘ atoms 
of matter,’ instead of being ultimate, ‘ are liable ... to break 
up or explode, and so resolve themselves into simpler forms,’ 
called electrons, which again are described as ‘ knots or twists 
or vortices, or some sort of either static or kinetic modification, 
of the ether of space’ [Life and Matter y 28, 32). Ether Ms 
probably the fundamental substratum of the whole material 
world, underlying every kind of activity, and constituting the 
very atoms of which our own bodies are composed ’ (The Sub- 
stance of Faithy 74). ‘ If any one thinks that ether, with all its 
massiveness and energy, has probably no psychical significance, 
I find myself unable to agree with him’ [The Ether of Space. 
1909, p. 114). 

The scientific idea of creation as involution and 
evolution has thus brought us nearer than ever to 
‘the Mind which, like our own, must underlie the material 
fabric,’ the Nous of Anaxagoras. ‘The process of evolution 
can be regarded as the gradual unfolding of the Divine 
Thought, or Loffos, throughout the universe, by the action of 
Spirit upon matter ’ [Substance of Faith, 69). There are some 
who ‘recognise in this extraordinary development a contact 
between this material frame of things and a universe higher 
and other than anything known to our senses : . . . a universe 
capable of infinite development . . . long after this planet . . . 
shall have fulfilled its present spire of destiny, and retired cold 
and lifeless upon its endless way ’ [Life and Matter, 199 f.). 
Literature.— E, B, Tylor, Primitive Culture'^, London, 1801 
(41903) ; A. Lang, Myihy Ritual, and Religion, London, 1887, 
also Making of Religion^ London, 1900; F. B. Jevons, Intro- 
duction to the History of Religion, London, 1896, Religion in 
Evolutio7iy do. 1906, The Idea o/ God in Early Religions, Cam- 
bridge, 1910 ; H. M. Gwatkin, The Knowledge of God (Gifford 
Lectures, 1906), 2 Edinburgh, 1908; P. Le Page Renouf, 
Origin and Growth of ReL of Ane. Egypt (Hibberfc Lectures, 
1879), London, 1880 ; Max Muller, Introd, to Science of Re- 
ligion, London, 1873, new ed. 1882 ; J. Darmesteter, Selected 
Essays, Eng. tr., London, 1895, also L& Z&nd-Amsta, Paris, 
1893 ; J. Skinner, ‘ Genesis,’ in JQG, Edinburgh, 1910 ; S. R. 
Driver, ‘Genesis,’ in Westminster Gom,, London, 1904, 71909; 
J. Bwmet, Early Greek Philosophy, London, 1892 ; J, Adam, 
Religious Teachers of Greece (Gifford Lectures, 1908), Edin- 
burgh, 1908; C. M. Walsh, Eoctrine of Creation, London, 1910 ; 
A. C, Fraser, PMosopAyo/ iTAeto (Gifford Lectures, 1896-96), 
Edinburgh and London, 1899; Joan Caird, Fundaifnmtal 
Ideas of Christianity, Glasgow, 1899; H. Lotze, Out- 
lines of a Philosophy , of Religion, Eng. tr,, London, 1892; 
Lipsius, Dogmatik^y Brunswick, 1893; C. Darwin, Origin of 
Specie^, London, 1891; J. Fiske, Through Nature to God, 
London, 1900 ; G. J. Romanes, Thoughts on Religion^, ed. 
0. Gore, London, 1896; J. Iverach, Christianity and Btolu- 
Uo7i, London, 1894, also Theism, London, 1900; Lord Kelvin, 
art. ia Nmeteenth Century, June 1903 ; Sir Oliver Lodge, 
Life and Matter, London, 1906, also The Substance of Faith, 
London, 1907 ; see also the Literature appended to the various 
artt. on Cosmogony anb Cosmology. J, STRACHAN, 
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Bab.-Assyf, (T. G. Pinches), p. 231. 

Bttddbxst (J. H. BATESONb p* 232. 

Christian (A. E. Burn), p. 237* 

Egfyptiaa (J. Baikhs), p. 242. 

CREED (Bab.-Assyr.).— Thougb tbo religion of 
Babylonia and Assyria was practically bomo- 
geneotis, there were probably nearly as many 
different beliefs as there were States or provinces ; 
and the creed of the people became modified from 
time to time, either through the progress of thought 
or OB account of political exigencies. These changes 
in the beliefs of the people, which sometimes bore 
upon the nature of the gods whom they worshipped, 
were in some cases such as to form either important 
variations in the original creeds, or transformations 
such as might have made a fresh statement of their 
position needful. . ' 

Hotwifclistanding that this was the ease, it is not 
certain that in any of the centres of religious 
teaching the priests ever thought of putting forward 
anything in the nature of a creed, as we understand 
the word to-day ; indeed, no document in which 


Hebrew.— See ‘Jewish.* 

Jewish (H. Hirscheeld), p. 244. 
Muhammadan (S. Lane-Poole), p. 246. 

Farsi (H. S£5debbL 0M), p. 247. 

they hare formulated the articles of their belief 
has yet come down to us, except the well-known 
legends of their gods (which, however, are more of 
the nature of sacred books), and certain introduc- 
tions to incantations. That they should have 
formulated a statement of their religious beliefs, 
however, would not by any means have been either 
an impossible thing or against their ideas of religious 
propriety* Often enough, and seemingly at all 
periods, they declared their creeds in the names 
they bore. ‘Thus, in the time of Lugal-anda and 
Hru-ka-gina (c. 4000 B,o.), we meet with names 
similar to the f oUowing ; * man of Bau’ ; 

t/ra-Dimud, ‘servant of Tammuz’; Enim^Sum- 
pah'^-zUa^ ‘the word of Bnrupak is true,’ or the 

1 Or Buhma. TMs Was the god ol Sorippak, or Sumppak, 
now jpara, wliioh was the 'Gt-nkpistim, the Babylonian 
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like j Amnr-A,'^nan, ‘ tlie corn-god’s steer/ etc . ; 
and names of the same character continned to be 
used all tlirou^h the succeeding periods. During 
the early Semitic period (2000 B.c.) there occur 
names like ‘ if God were not my 

god ^ ; Summa4lu4d'^ia>ina5i * if my god were not 
the sun-god’; Sin4d-^'(maii, ‘Sin (the moon -god) 
has no equal’; ZiT-prmttum-nwmii ‘ Zerpanltmn is 
jiiy mother’; Ytann-Uii, ‘Jah is God’; JYabium- 
ilu, ‘ Nebo is go<l/ etc. In Assyrian literature we 
likewise find such names as AUur4aklak, * I trust 
in Assur’; Tiikidti-Ninip, ‘my trust is Ninip/ 
with its synonym Tvkultl-CvpihUarm (Tiglath- 
pileser), ‘ iiiy trust is the son of £-sarra ’ ; Xlmr-' 
dmat- kay ‘ keep the word (or command) of Ea’ ; 
Bln'^adda, ‘ Sin is our mountain (of defence)/ etc. 
Some names express belief as to the identity of 
divinities — possibly in opposition to those whose 
creed was diherent : for instance, Nahd'-yd^u, ‘Nebo 
is Jah’; Yd'-Dagitmi, ‘Jah is Dagon’; and such 
names as Yd’Ahmi, Slab is our father/ form an 
interesting* series. Tlie Babylonians, like all the 
Seiuites, "were intensely religious, and seldom 
objected to asserting their creed ; indeed, some of 
the above names show that the Western Semites 
in general announced it boldly, and that what men 
called themselves became, as it were, a challenge 
to such as they regarded as heterodox, 

Naturally, these are very short professions of 
faith, and it is doubtful whether longer ones are 
likely to be found. Sometimes, however, it seems 
to have been considered necessaiy to make some 
kind of a statement before beginning the utterance 
of an incantation. This took the form of a recital 
of some religious or mythological event, which 
jus tilled the mystic words and the ceremonies 
which were to follow. Among these are the stories 
of the various pyil spirits, the lioetical description 
of the vino of Eridu, and the primitive account of 
the Creation prefixed to, and forming part of, the 
incantation to toothache. The composition most 
like a creed, however, is that knenvn as the 
bilingual story of the Creation, which is prefixed 
to an incantation for purification : 

holy house, the house of the gods, in a holy 
place had not been moutie ; 

A plant had not been brought forth, a tree had not been 
created ; 

A brick had not l)een laid, a beam had not been shaped ; 

A hotiae had not heeii built, a city had not been eonstructed ; 

A city had nob been made, the iiihabitants had not been 
installed (V) ; 

Kilfcr had nob been built, B-kura^ had not been constructed ; 

Ereuh had not been built, E-anna 2 jiad not lieen constructed ; 

The Abyss had not been made, Eridu had not been con- 
structed ; 

The holy house, the house of the gods— its seat had not been 
ma<ie ; 

TIae whole of the lands were sea. 

When withiii the sea there waj? a stream, 

In that day^ Eridu w'M made, E-sagila was constructed— 

E‘8ag!Ia, wliicii the god Liigabdu-asKiga had founded within 
the Aby.<5S. 

Babylon wm built, E*.sag!Ia was completed ; 

lie made the gods and the Anunnakf altogether, 

The holy city, the seat of IJieir hearts’ joy^, ns supreme he 

P roclaimed. 

uk bound together a reed-bank before the waters, 

He made earth, and poured it out against the bank, 

To settle the gods in a seat of joy of heart. 

He made mankind— 

Arum made the seed of mankind with him. 

He mad© the beasts of the field and the living creatures In the 
desert ; 

He made the Tigris and the Euphrates, and set (them) there. 

proclaimed he their name. ; 

Herb, the marsh-plant, the reed, and the thicket, he made ; 

He made the verdure of the plain ; 

Til© lands (and) the marshes were the reedy bank. 

The cow, her young, the steer ; the sheep, her young, the 
lamb of the fold ; 

Plantations and forests ai.so. 

The goat and the wild goat were detu*(?) {k> him. 

Lord Harduk made a bank on the sea -shore, 

. . . . (whi jch. at first he made not, 

1 The temple at Hiffer. ^ The temple at Ereoh, 

» Or, ‘ asfbeing) good-' 


he caused to bo. 

[lie inaldci [the plant], he made the tree— 

[Evcrythingj he made there— 

[He laid the brick], he made the beams ; 

[He constructed the house], he built the city ; 

[He built the city], he established tlie community ; 

file built the city Isillerh he built E-kura the temple ; 

[He built the city Erech), he b[uilfe E-a]na [the temple]. 

Ileic the obverse breaks off, and, where the text becomes 
legible again, on the re\ei'so, it is an incantation for j»iirilica- 
tion, similar to many others in Assyro-Baby Ionian literature. 

It seems prolmble that tlie other centres of Divine 
worship) in Baliylonia had similar statements of the 
creed held in the place, and this presupposes theo- 
logical schools and colleges for the x>rie.stB. At 
present we do not kno'w much, if anytliing, about 
them; but the temple-libraries may ultimately 
yield information upon the point, together witii 
statements of their beliefs similar to that trans- 
lated above. 

Cf . also artt. Babyeohiahs and Assyrians, and 
Cosmogony and Cosmology (Bab.). 

LiTEiiAruEE.— M, Jastrow, JRel. Bab. u. Assyr.^ Gieissen, 
1905 ff. ; T. G. Pinches, ‘ Relig. Ideas of the Babylonians ’ 
(Journ. of Vio. /nsf., 1895), Bel of Bah. and Asf^yt'., London, 
1906, ‘ La Rel. des Babyloniens 2009 ans avant J.-G.’ {ht Congr. 
for IlM. of Relig ions f Paris, 1900), *Ya and Yawa* {RSBA^ 
1802), ‘The Bab. Gods of War ' 1900), ‘ The Legend of Mero- 
dacb’ {ih. 1908), ‘The Goddess Isfcar* 1909); F, Delit^sch, 
Babel und Bihel Leipzig, 1905, p. 74, and passim. 

T. G. Pinches. 

CREED (Buddhist). — Nearly six centuries be- 
fore the birth of Christ, at a time when religious 
speculation ix| India was rife, Siddhartha Gautama, 
the son of a Bakya chieftain, went forth from his 
home to ‘seek after what was right.’ Reverence 
and affection for the founder of one of the world’s 
greatest religions have led his disciple,s, during 
many centuries, and in diiierent Eastern countries, 
to embellish, in apocryphal literature, the story of 
Gautama’s life and teaching. But it is beyond 
doubt that the scheme of life, religious faith, and 
moral standards attributed to the founder of Bud- 
dhism represents his actual teaching. In regard to 
this the greatest authorities on Buddhism are 
agreed. 

‘ When it is recollected,’ says Rhys Davids, * that Gautama 
Buddha did not leave behind him a number of deeply simple 
sayings, from which bis followers subsequently built up a 
system or systems of their own, but had himself thoroughly 
elaborated liis doctrine, partly as to details, after, but in ite 
fundamental points even before, his mission began ; that, during 
bis long career as teacbor, be bad ample time to repeat the 
principles and details of the system over and over again to 
his disciples, and to test their knowledge of ll ; and finally, that 
bis leading disciples were, like himself, accustomed to the 
subtlest metaphysical disUncUons, and trained to that wonder- 
ful command of memory which Indian ascetias then possessed ; - 
when these facts are recalled to mind, it will be seen that much 
more reliance may reasonably be placed upon the doctrinal 
parts of the Buddhist Scriptures than upon correspondiiigly 
late records of other religions’ {Buddhism, p, 80 f.). 

Oldenberg {Buddha, p, 200 f., Eng. tr.) speaks to the same 
general effect : ‘ On the whole we shall be authorized to refer 
to Buddha himself the most essential trains of thought which 
we find recorded in the sacred texts, and in many places it Is 
probably not too much to believe that the very words in which 
the ascetic of the Sakya house couched his gospel of deliverance 
have come down to us as they fell from his lips. We find that, 
throughout the vast complex of ancient Buddhist literature 
which, has been collected, certain mottoes and formulas, the 
expression of Buddhist convictions upon some of the weightiest 
problems of religious thought, are expressed over and over 
again in a standard form adopted once for all. Whj^ may not 
these be words which have received their ourroncy from the 
founder of Buddlnsnpti which had been spoken by him hundreds 
and thousands of toes throughout hia long life, devoted to 
teaching?’ 

Im tke valley of tke Ganges, fclie Hrfchplaoe of 
Buddhism, there was, at the time when the new 
religion came into being, a maige of iiiteraeting 
ideas, which Bhys Davids {Btirly Buddhkm^ p, 
23) has elassihecl as follows: (1) Tho very wide 
and varied group of ideas ahoni sonis supposed 
to dwell within the bodies of men and animals, 
and to animate moving objects in Nature (trees 
and plants, rivers, planets, etc.}. These may he 
summed under the convenient modem term of 
Anwmm* (2) We have later and more advanced 
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ideas abotifc the souls supposed to animate the 
greater phenomena of Nature. These may he 
summed under the convenient modern term of 
Polytheism. (3) We have the still later idea of a 
unity lying behind all these phenomena, both of 
the first and of the second class— the hypothesis of 
a one First Cause on which the whole universe in 
its varied forms depends, in which it lives and 
moves, and which is the only reality. This may 
be summed under the convenient modern term 
of Monism. (4) We have the opposite view. In 
this the First Cause has either not been readied in 
thought, or it has been considered and deliberately 
rejected; but otherwise the whole soubtheory has 
been retained and amidified, and the hypothesis of 
the eternity of matter is lield at the same time. 
This may be summed under the convenient modern 
term of Dualism. 

‘ These modern Western terms, though useful for classiflca- 
tion, never exactly fit the ancient Eastern thought. And we 
must never forget that the clear-cut distinctions we now use 
were then perceptible to only quite a few of the clearest 
thinkers. Most of the people held a strauge jumble of many of 
the notions current around them. The enumeration hero made 
is merely intended to show that, when Buddhism arose, the 
country was seething, very much as the Western world was at 
the same period, with a multitude of . . . theories on all sorts 
of questions— ethical, philosophical, and religious. There W'as 
much superstition, no doubt, and no little sophistry. But, 
owing partly to the easy economic condirions of those times, 
partly also to the mutual courtesy and intellectual alertness of 
the people, there was a very large proportion of them who were 
earnestly occupied in more or less successful attempts to solve 
the highest problems of thought and conduct ’ {ib. p. 24). 

Traces of the influence of all these ideas upon 
his mind can be found in the teaching of Gautama, 
but the current beliefs satisfied neither his nature 
nor his aspirations. In two authoritative texts he 
reveals the reasons why prevailing beliefs were 
impotent to satisfy him, and why he set himself to 
endeavour to get to the fountain-head of truth. 
The first is as follows : 

* An ordinary unsoholared man, though himself subject to old 
age, not escaped beyond its power, when he beholds another 
man old, is hurt, ashamed, disgusted, overlooking the while his 
own condition. Thinking that. that would be unsuitable to me, 
the infatuation of a youth in his youth departed utterly from 
me ’ (AtlguUara, i. 146). 

The other text says : 

* Before the days of my enlightenment, when I was still only a 

Bodhisat, though myself subject to re-birth, old age, disease, 
and death, to sorrow and to evil, I souglit after things subject 
also to them. Then methought : Why should I act thus? Let 
me, when subject to these things, seeing the danger therein, 
seek rather after that which is not subject thereto, even the 
supreme bliss and security of Nirvana' i. 163). 

After baviug followed, to no purpose, the paths of 
metajiliysical speculation, of mental discipline, and 
of ascetic rigour, Gautama reaped on one memor- 
able night the fruit of his prolonged spiritual 
effort, the truth of things being of a sudden so 
clearly revealed to him tiiat thenceforth he never 
swerved for a moment from devotion to his creed 
and to the mission that it imposed upon him. 

The enlightenment which Gautama received, and 
which was regarded by himself and Ids followers 
as a victory over all the powers of darkness, is 
uniformly deserihed as 

‘a mcutal state of exaltation, bliss, insight, altmism. The 
different Buttas emphaske different phases, different facets, as 
it were, of this condition. But they regard it as one and the 
same upheaval of the whole mental and moral nature,— will, 
emotion, and intellect being equally concerned. Thus one Sutfea 
(the Maht-saccaka) lays stress on the four Raptures, and the 
three forms of Knowledge ; another (the Bvodh^-vitakka) on the 
certainty, the absence of doubt i another (the Bhaya-bherava) 
on the conquest over fear and agitation ; another (the ArJya- 
pariyesani) on the bliss and security of the Nirvana to winch 
he then attained.’ 

Ill the first of these Sufetas the recital ends : 

* When this knowledge, this insight, had arisen within me, 
my heart was set free from the intoxication Ot lusts, set free 
from the intoxication of becomings^ eat , free from the intoxica- 
tion of ignorance. In me, thus emancipated, there arose the cer-* 
tainty of that einancipation. And I came to know i ” Re-birth 
is at an end. The hi^er life has been Mftfied. What had to 
be done has been accomplished.- After this present life there 
wiB be no beyond.” This la^ ins^hfe did I attain tO in the last 
watch of the night. Ignorance was beaten down, in^ght arose, 


darkness was destroyed, the light came, inasmuch as I was 
there strenuous, aglow, master of myself ’ (Rhys Davids, Earlv 
Buddhism, p. 36 f.). 

Having received enlightenment, Buddha pro- 
ceeded to Benares. Tliere he met some of liis 
former disciples, the five ascetics, and explained 
to them the fundamental truths of his religion— 
an exposition preserved in the DhammachaJeJea- 
ppavattana Sutta, the Sutta of the Foundation of 
the Kingdom of liigliteousness. 

‘This expression is usually translated “Turning the wheel of 
the Law,” which, while retaining the Buddhist figure of speech, 
fails to represent the idea the figure was meant to convey ; the 
rendering in the text gives up the figure in order to retain the 
underlying meaning. The “caAra” (Pali calcha) is no ordinary 
wheel ; it is the sign of dominion ; and a “ mkramrii ” is “ ha 
wdio makes the wheels of his chariots roll unopposed over all 
the world ” — a universal monarch. Bharma (Pali Dliamma) is 
not law, but that which underlies and includes the law, — a 
word often most difficult to translate, and best rendered here 
by truth or righteousness; whereas the word “law” suggests 
ceremonial observances, outward rules, which it was precisely 
the object of Oautama’s teaching to do away with. Pravartana 
(Pali ppavattana) is “setting m motion onwards,” the com- 
mencement of an action which is to continue. The whole 
phrase means, therefore, “To set rolling the royal chaiiot- 
wheel of a universal empire of truth and righteousness (Rhys 
Davids, Buddhism, p. 46). 

The full text of the Sntta is as follows ; 

‘There are two extremes which he who has gone forth ought 
not to follow— habitual devotion, on the one hand, to the 
passions, to the pleasures of sensual things, a low and pagan 
way (of seeking Satisfaction), ignoble, unprofitable, fit only for 
the worldly-minded ; and habitual devotion, on the other hand, 
to self-mortification, which is painful, ignoble, unprofitable. 
There is a Middle Path discovered by the Tathilgata— a path 
ivhich opens the eyes, and bestows understanding, which leads 
to peace, to insight, to the higher wisdom, to Nirvana. Verily ! 
it is this Aryan Eight-fold Path ; that is to say, Right Views, 
Eight Aspirations, Right Speech, Right Conduct, Right Mode 
of Livelihood, Right Effort, Right Mindfulness, and Eight Rap- 
ture. 

Now this is the Noble Truth as to suffering. Birth is attended 
with pain, decay is painful, disease is painful, death is painful. 
Union with the unpleasant is painful, painful is separation from 
the pleasant ; and any craving unsatisfied, that, too, is painful. 
In brief, the five aggregates of clinging (that is, the conditions of 
individuality) are painful. 

Now this is the Noble Truth as to the origin of suffering. 
Verily! it is the craving thirst that causes the renewal of 
becomings, that is accompanied by sensual delights, and seeks 
satisfaction, now here, now there,— that is to say, the craving 
for the gratification of the senses, or the craving for a future 
life, or the craving for prosperity. 

Now this is the Noble Truth as to the passing away of pain. 
Verily ! it is the passing away so that no passion remains, the 
giving up, the getting rid of, the emancipation from, the 
harbouring no longer of, this craving thirst. 

Now this is the Noble Truth as to the way that leads to the pass- 
ing aivay of pain. Verily 1 it is this Ai*yan Eight-fold Path, that 
is to say, Right Views, Right Aspirations, Eight Speech, Oonduct, 
and Mode of livelihood, Right Effort, Right Mindfulness, and 
Right Rapture’ (Rhys Davids, Early Buddhism, p. 61 f.). 

This concise statement contains aii the essential 
el ements of the Buddhist creed. The great deliver- 
ance, of which Gautama himself was conscious, 
and the means -whereby he had attained it, formed 
the basis of all his subsequent teaching. It was 
this gospel of deliverance which won his earliest 
disciples, and -which they in turn were commis- 
sioned by the Buddha to preach to suffering men. 
Sixty monks were soon enrolled as converts of the 
new faith, and they were sent forth as its first 
apostles* In sending them forth, Gautama thus 
addressed them : 

'I am delivered from all fetters, fiuman and divine* You, 
too, 0 monks, are freed from the same fetters. Go forth and 
wander everywhere, out of compassion for the world, and for 
the welfare of gods and men. Oo forth, one by one, in different 
directions. Preach the doctrine, salutary in its begimimg, . 
middle, and endj in its spirit, and in its letter. Proclaim a lire 
of perfect restraint, ohastitjf, and celibacy. ... I will go also 
to preach this doctrine' (MaMuagga, i* 11. 1), , . , 

When the band of believers was iuoreaseff to a 
thousand, Gautama preached his ^ buTning’ fire- 
sermon, on a liiil Gayasisa, near Gaya j 

‘ Everything, 0 monks, is burning* . * * The bye is burning; 
visible thinp are burning* . The sensation produced by contact 
With visible things is burning— burning with the fire of luist 
(derire), enmity, and deliudohjVrithbixth, .’decay, death, grief, 
lamentation, pain, dejec^on, and despair. The ear is burning, 
sounds are pttmto;,.the pos® ^ burning, odours are burning ; 
tfie topgue tastes are burning ; the body is burning, 
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objects of sense are burninj^. 5}}je mind is burning’, thoughts 
are burning. All are burning* with the fire of passions and 
lusts. Observing this, 0 monks, a wise and noble disciple 
becomes weary of (or disgusted with) the eye, weary of visible 
tilings, weary of the ear, weary of sounds, weary of odours, 
w'eary of tastes, weary of the body, weary of the mind. Becom- 
ing weary, he frees himself froiii passions and lusts. When 
free, he realizes that his object is accomplished, that he has 
lived a life of restraint and chastity, that re-birth is ended ’ 
(Mahdvar/gu, i. 21. 2ff.). 

Shortly before his death the smie teaching was 
again coininitted to the faithful Ananda ; 

‘ 0 Ananda, I am now grown old, and full of years, and my 
journey is drawing to its close ; I have reached eighty years — 
my sum of days— and, just as a worn-out cart can only with 
much care be made to move along, so my body can only be kept 
going with difficulty. It is only when I become plunged in 
meditation that my body is at ease. In future be ye to your- 
selves your own light, your own refuge ; seek no other refuge. 
Hold fast to the truth as your refuge ; look not to any one but 
yourselves as a refuge ’ (Maha-parim^bana-suttaf ii. 32, S3). 

Gautama afterwards delivered a siiuiinai'y of the 
duties of the monks who were to be the mission- 
aries of his faith to the world : 

‘ Which then, O monks, are the truths (the seven jewels) it 
behoves you to spread abroad, out of pity for the world, for the 
good of gods and men ? The 3 '- are : (1) the four earnest reflex- 
ions (sniTUi, satipatfJimia ; on the impurities of the body, 
on the impemanenoe of the sensations, of the thoughts, 
of the conditions of existence); (3) the four right exer- 
tions ^sammappadMna ; viz. to prevent demerit from arising, 
get rid of it when arisen, produce merit, increase it); (8) 
the four paths to supernatural power {iddJhi-pdda ; viz. W'ill, 
effort, thought, intense thought); G) the five forces Otiaffdd-fiafa ; 
viz. faith, energy, recolleetion, self-concentration, reason); (5) 
the proper use of the five organs of sense; (6) the seven 
** limbs of knowledge (bodhy-afiga . ; viz. recollection, investi- 
gation, energy, joy, serenity, concentration of mind, equanim- 
ity) 5 (7) the noble eight-fold path ’ (5fnhd-pa.r£m'6&d?ia, iii. 65). 

In order to form an aeeurate judgment regarding 
tbe meaning of the teacbing of Buddha as set forth 
in the Dharntnachahka-ppavaitana BttUat it is 
necessary not only to explain the terms used in 
the Sutta, but also to understand the doctrines 
which it involves. In subsequent Siittas each 
word, each clause, and each idea in the Discourse 
is fully commented and enlarged upon. It is 
possible, in the light of these explanations, to 
arrive at a true coxiception of the meaning which 
the Discourses conveyed to early Buddhists, From 
the same sources a general idea of the underlying 
beliefs may be gained. 

I. The Buddhist scheme of life, — In Buddhist 
thought man is not regarded as a soul residing in 
a physical body, or as possessing a soul which may 
be separated from the body and continue to exist. 
A belief in self or soul is regarded so distinctly as 
a heresy that two well-known words in Buddhist 
terminology have been coined on purpose to stig- 
matize it. The first of these * the 

heresy of individuality/ the name given to this 
belief as one of the three i>rimary delusions (the 
others being doubt, and belief in the efficacy of 
rites and ceremonies) which must be abandoned at 
the very first stage of the Buddhist path of holiness. 
The other is Hhe doctrine of soul or 

self/ which is a name given to it as a part of the 
chain of causes which lead to the origin of evil. 
It is there classed — ^with sensuality, heresy (as to 
eternity and annihilation), aixd belief in the efficacy 
of rites and ceremonies— -as one of the four upa- 
danas, which are the immediate cause of birth, 
decay, death, sorrow, lamentation, pain, grief, and 
despair. 

what then is man? He is an aggregate of 
different properties or qualities-wjalled ^kmdhciSy 
or aggregates. These shandhoB are as follows; 

(1) the material properties or attributes 

(2) the sensations {vedana ) ; (3) the abstract ideas 
[samid ) : (4) the tendencies or potentialities (lit. 

* confections/ and (fi) thought, reason 

It is &tuiotIy laid down that none of these 
shmd^ separately, nor the Blmidkm as a whole, 
is the soul. 


* Therefore, 0 monks, whatever in the way of material form, 
sensations, perceptions, etc., respectively, baa e\er been, will 
be, or is, either in our case or in the outer world, or strong or 
%veak, or low or high, or far or near, it is not self ; this must 
he in truth perceive, who possesses real kno\vkdge. Whoso- 
ever regards things in this light, O inonlts, being a wise and 
noble hearer of the word, turns himself from sensation and 
perception, from conformation and. consciousness. When he 
turns therefrom, he becomes free from desire : by the cessation 
of desire he obtains deliverance ; in the delivered there arises 
a con.sciousness of hia deliverance : re-birth is extinct, holiness 
is completed, duty is accomplished ; there is no more a return 
to this world, he knows ' (dlaMvaof/a, i. G. 4i ff.). 

Gautama refused not only to give a definite 
answer to questions concerning the i*elation of the 
body to the soul, but even to discuss the matter. 
The question ‘ whether the soul is the same as the 
body, or different from it/ was one of the ludeter- 
minates, prohibited questions. 

It is the union of the skandhas which makes the 
individual : 

‘ Every person, or thing, or god is therefore a putting together, 
a confound. And in each individual, without any exception, 
the relation of its component parts is ever changing, is never 
the same for two consecutive moments. It follows that no 
sooner has separateness, individuality, begun, than dissolution, 
disintegration, also begins. There can be no individuality 
without a putting together : there can be no putting t-ogether 
without a hecoiuiag; there can be no becoming without a 
becoming different ; and there can be no becoming different 
without a digbolution, a passing away, which sooner or later 
will inevitably be complete* (Bhya Davids, ISarly BuddhUrrit 
p. 57). 

The great fact of life is tbe * Wheel of 
Life/ called Faticcor^Sammupimda {Lc. origmation 
through dependence) ; (1) on account of Ignor- 
ance, the mnkkdms ; (2) on account of the mhkh^ 
araSi Consciousness j (3) on account of Conscious- 
ness, Hame and Form ; (4) on account of Name 
and Form, the six Provinces (of the six senses) | 
(D) on account of the six Provinces, Contact; 
(6) on account of Contact, Bensation; (7) on 
account of Sensation, Craving; (8) on account of 
Craving, Attachment; (9) on account of Attach- 
ment, Becoming ; (10) on account of Becoming, 
Birth ; (11) (13) on account of Birth, old age, and 
death, grief, lamentation, suffering, dejection, 
and despair. 

Buddhism teaches that everything in life has a 
cause, and that the Wheel of Life 7 ntist; revolve, 
one cause leading to another, according to an 
irresistible law. But there is no attempt to 
explain the ultimate cause of all things. This 
Doctrine is embodied in the familiar stanza, which 
is engraved upon many an image of the Buddha, 
and impressed upon the moulded ashes of the 
dead: 

* Of all the Phenomena sprung* from a cause 
The Buafiha the cause hath told, 

And he tells, too, how each shall come fco its end* 

Such alone is the word of the Sage * (VinayUt i, 40). 

Death does not cause the Wheel of Life to cease 
to turn ; it is only a link in the ceaseless chain of 
existence. At the moment of death a new life 
comes into being. The skandhas re-eombine, under 
conditions determined by the amount of merit or 
demerit which their previous combination has 
accumulated. The man is the same as his prede- 
cessor in the chain of re-hirth. And yet he is not 
the same ; ha is on a higher or a lowex* scale of 
existence, according as Ms previous life has been 
good or bad. This is karma the doctrine on 
which the whole of Buddlxism turns* 

Existence is conjoined with pain— pain to which 
there is no ending. The conditions which make 
an individual are the conditions that give rise to 
pain. Birth, death, disease, unions, separations, 
unsatisfied cravings, in fact all that goes to make 
individuality, are painful; existence, from begin- 
ning to end, is painful. 

But why this pain of life, this life of paint The 
second truth answers the question. Ehys Davids 
says that the last words in this Noble Truth might 
be rendered ‘ the lust of the ffesh, the lust of lue, 
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and the love of this present world ’ {Early Bud- 
dlvism, p. 55). The author of The Creed of Buddha 
says (p. 80), with reference to this craving, or 
thirst, which Gautama allirmed to be the origin of 
sufi'ering : 

‘Desire for the pleasures, or rather for the joys, that 
minister to the real self is wholly g’ood. It is desire for the 
pleasures that minister to the lower sel| ; it is the desire to 
affirm the lower self, to live in it, to cling to it, to rest in it \ 
it is the desire to identify oneself with the individual self and 
the impermanent world which centres in it, instead of with the 
Universal Self and the eternal world of which it is at once the 
centre and the circumference it is this desire, taking a ! 
thousand forms, which is evil, and which proves itself to be j 
evil by causing ceaseless suffering to mankind. If the self is to 
be delivered from suffeiing, desire for what is impermanent, | 
changeable, and unreal must he extinguished ; and the gradual 
extinction of unworthy desire must therefore he the central I 
puri»ose of one’s life.’ | 

The question that Gautama set himself to solve : 
was the cessation of the pain consequent upon and 
inherent in existence itself, and the answer to his 
search was the attainment of Nirvana, by way of 
the Noble Eight-fold Path. 

2. The Eight-fold Path. — The divisions of the 
path are, as already stated : Bight Yiews, Bight 
Aspirations, Bight Speech, Eight Conduct, Bight 
Mode of Livelihood, Bight Efibrt, Bight Mind- 
fulness, Bight Bapture. The four stages of tlie 
path are; (1) The * entering upon the stream, 
Comerdoiv, which follows on (a) companionship 
with the good, (5) hearing of the law, (c) enlightened 
reflexion, or {d) the practice of virtue. The uncon- 
verted man is unwise, under the influence of sin, 
enmity, and impiiiity ; but if, by one or more of 
the means Just mentioned, he has arrived at a 
perception of the ‘four Noble Truths,^ he has 
become converted, and has entered the first path. i 
While in this path, he becomes free successively 
from the delusion of self, from doubt as to the < 
Buddha and his doctrines, and from the belief in 
the efficacy of rites and ceremonies. ‘ Bettor than 
universal empire in this world, better than going 
to heaven, better than lordship over all worlds is 
(this three- fold) fruit of the first path^ {Dham- 
mapdda, verse 178). (2) The path of those who 

will only once return to this world. The converted 
man, free from doubt and the delusions of self and 
ritualism, succeeds in this path in reducing to a 
minimum lust, hatred, and delusion. (3) The path 
of those who will never return to this world ; in 
which, the last remnants of sensuality and male- 
volence being destroyed, not the least low desire 
for oneself, or wrong feeling towards others, can 
arise in the heart. (4) The path of the holy ones ; 
more exactly, worthy ones, amhats} in which the 
saint becomes free from desire for material, or 
immaterial, existence j from pride and self-right- 
eousness, and ignorance (Ehys Davids, m(>d- 
dhism, p. 108 f. ). 

Several words are used in this description of the 
Eight-fold Path which require explanation. 

i. Might Ffews.— Bight Views refer principally 
to the four truths, enunciated in the Dkamma- 
chahlca-ppamttana BuUat and the ‘three signs,* 
which include {a) the first of the four truths, (S) 
impermanence, and (c) non-soul, ke, the absence of 
a soul. Impermanence and non-soul axe both 
declared to be the ‘signs’ of every individual, 
whether god, man, or, animal. 

ii. Might A^imtmu , — The Buddhist faith does 
not teach the suppression of all desire, but the 
suppression of evil desires, low ideals, useless 
cravings, idle excitements, by the cultivation of 
the opposite-right desires and lofty aspirations. 
In the Majjhima (ixi. 25) examples are given,- of 
right desire, the desire for emancipation from 
sensuality, aspirations after the attainment of love 
for others, the wish not to injure any living thing, 
the desire for the eradication of wrong, and for 
the promotion of nght dispositions in te heath 


iii. Might Speech, — To shun the company of the 
witless; to hold communion with the wise; to 
give honour where honour is due : this is a great 
blessing [Mahd-parinihhdna Suttaj i. 31). 

iv. Eight Conduct. — The two most important 
features of this quality are love and joy. Love, 
in the Pali, is mettd^ and the Mettd Sutta (Sutta 
Nipaia^ viii. 7~9) says ; 

‘ As a mother, even at the risk of her own life, protects her 
son, her only son, so let him cultivate love without measure 
towards all beings. Let him cultivate towards the whole 
world — above, below, around— a heart of love unstinted, un- 
mixed with the sense of differing or opposing interests- bet a 
man maintain this mindfulness all the while he is awake, 
whether he be standing, walking, sitting, or lying down. This 
state of heart is the best in the world.* 

Again, the Majjhima (L 129) ; 

‘ Our mind shall not waver. No evil speech will we utter. 
Tender and compassionate will we abide, loving in heart, void 
of malice within. And w© will be ever suffusing such an one 
with the rays of our loving thought. And with that feeling as 
a basis we will ever be suffusing the whole world with the 
thought of love, far-reaching, grown great, beyond measure, 
void of anger or iU-iivih** 

And the Itivuttalca (xxvi.) ; 

* All the means that can be used as bases for doing right are 
not worth the sixteenth part of the emancipation oi heart 
through Love. That takes all those up into itself, outshining 
them in radiance and glory, just as whatsoever stars there 
be, their radiance avails not the sixteenth part of the radiance 
of the moon. That takes all those up into itself, outshining 
them in radiance and glory— just as in the last month of the 
rains, at haiveat time, the sun, mounting up on high into the 
clear and cloudless sky, overwhelms all darkness in the realms 
of space, and shines forth in radiance and glory— just as in the 
night, when the dawn is breaking, the Morning Star shines out 
in radiance and glory— Just so all the means that can be used 
as helps towards doing right avail n6t the sixteenth part of the 
emancipation of the heart through Love.’ 

The joy of the faith is referred to in the ‘ Dia- 
logues of the Buddha’ ; 

‘When these five Hindrances have been put away within 
him, he looks upon himself aa freed from debt, rid of disease, 
out of jail, a free man, and secure. And gladness springs up 
within him on his realizing that, and joy arises to him thus 
gladdened, and so rejoicing all his frame becomes at ease, 
and being thus at ease he is pervaded with a sense of peace, 
and in that peace his heart is stayed ' (Ehya Davids, Dialogues 
of the Buddha j L 84). 

v. Eight Mode of Livelihood, — * Whoso hurts and 
harms living creatures, destitute of sympathy for 
any living thing, let him he known as an out- 
caste ’ ( Vasala Sutta, Butta Nipata, vii, 2). 

vi. Eight Effort. — ^This signifies ‘ a constant in- 
tellectual alertness.’ The three cardinal sins of 
Buddhism are: sensuality {dosa), ill-will {m>oha), 
and stupidity or dullness {rdga) ; the last mentioned 
being regarded as the worst. 

The ‘ Pour Great Efforts ’ {samniappadhmd) ai^e 
the effort or exertion {a) to prevent sinfulness 
arising, (b) to pub away sinful states which have 
arisen, (c) to prodirce goodness not previously ex- 
isting, and {d) to increase goodness where it does 
exist {3Iahd-parimbbdna’‘Sutta, BJBE xi. 63 n.}. 

‘ The Four Boads to Saintshlp ’ {iddhipetdd) are 
four means by which saintship is obtained, viz. 
{a) the will to acquire it, (6) the necessary exertion, 
(g) the necessary preparation of the heart, and (d) 
investigation (BBE xL 63). 

vii. Might Mmc^ulnees. - t^TMb is closely con- 
nected with Bight Effort, Dialogues in the Etgha 
(xi. 290-315) md Mdjjhma (i. 55 f.) are devoted to 
the subject ; 

‘The d'iscipje, whatsoever he does, whether going forth or 
coming hack, standing orwalkiug, speaking or sllent> eating or 
drinking, is to keep cleaiiy in his mind all that it means, the 
temporaxy character o! the act, its ethical signiUcance, and 
that, above all, behind the act there is no actor (goer, seer, 
eater, speaker) that is an eternally persistent unity.* 

viii Might Mapture,>---Xjx the JDhanwxapada 
(verses 197-200) this Eight Bupture is thus de- 
scribed; 

‘It is in very bliss we dwell, we vvho hat© not those who 
hate us; - 

Among men f ull of hate, we oontoe void of hate. 

It isin very bliss we dwells we In health among the ailing ; 
Among men '^eary and w© obndnuo well. 

It is in vmy bliss m dwell, free from care among the care- 
worn;'' • ' 
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AniODg men full of worries, we continue calm. 

It is in very bliss we dv^ell, we who have no hindrances •, ^ 

We will become feeders on joy, like the gods in their shining 
splendour ! ’ 

In conformity with the Pali text, all the divi- 
sions of the Eigiit-fold Patli are described by a single 
word— right/ This is, perhaps, the best transla- 
tion of tlie original sanmid. The word signilies 
‘going with nsed as an adjective, it is rendered 
‘general/ ‘common,’ or ‘corresponding,’ ‘mutual’; 
as an adverb, ‘ coniiiionly/ ‘usually/ ‘normally/ 
or ‘fittingly/ ‘xu’operly,^ ‘correctly/ It is used, 
in a secondary sense, to mean round, fit and [jer- 
feet, normal and conix>lete. ‘ Ilight,’ therefore, in 
the sense of ‘correct’ has to be imderstood, i,e. in 
agreement with the teaching of Qaiitam a. The word 
is not used with a moral significance. The eight- 
fold description of the perfect life is of such vital 
imj^ortance for the correct understanding of the 
Buddhist creed tliat it may he convenient to sum- 
marize the meaning of each division of the jiaih : 

1. Bight views; free from superstition or delu- 

sion. 

2, Bight aspirations; high and %vorthy of the 

intelligent man. 

5. Bight speech ; kindly, open, truthful. 

4. Bight conduct ; peaceful, honest, pure. 

6. Bight liveliliood ; bringing hurt or danger to 

no living thing, 

fi. Biglit effort ; in self-training and self-control. 

7. Bight mindfulness; the active, watchful 

mind. 

8. Bight rapture ; earnest thought on the deep 

niystenes of life. 

Gogerly {Journ. Cci/lon As. Soe.^ 1805) gives a 
slightly different renciering : 

1. Correct vie'vvs (of * Correct doctrines. 

truth). 

2. Correct thought.^. A clear perception (of 

their nature). 

3. Correct 'vvords. Infiexilde veracity. 

4. Correct conduct. Purity of conduct. 

5. Correct (mode of A sinless occii}>ation. 

obtainingaflive- 

lihaod. 

6. Correct efforts. Perseverance in duty. 

7. Correct inedita- Holy meditation. 

tioxi. 

8. Correct tranquil- Mental tranquillity, 

lity. 

3. The hindrances in the way. — ^The hindrances 
in the way of treading the Eight-fold Path, and 
thus securing deliverance, are vei'y clearly detailed. 
They are described under different headings — ‘ the 
Five Hindrances,’ ‘the Ten Fetters/ and ‘the 
Four Intoxications/ 

(a) The Five Hindrances {nimrancl) are sensu- 
ality, ill-wlil, torpor of mind or body, worry, and 
wavering. These affect a man like debt, disease, 
imprisonment, slavery, and anxiety,-~(5) The Ten 
Fetters [sangyojanas) are : (1) deinsioiis about the 
soul (saIcJcdya>-dittM)y (2) doubt {viciMGehd)^ (3) 
reliance on ceremonies {$llahhata-pardinasa)j (4) 
sensuality [Icdmct), (5) ill-will [patiglia)^ (6) desire 
for re-birth on earth (rUj^a-raga), (7) desire for re- 
birth in heaven {arupa-nlga), (8) pride (mano), (9) 
self-righteousness (udd/iaoca)i(lQ) 

— (e) The Four Intoxications eon&tin the mental 
infatuation arising from sensual pleasures, from the 
pride of life, from ignorance, and from speculation, 

4. The ultimate aim When the 
traveller has rc-solutely trodden the Eight-fold 
Bath, overcome the Hindrances, broken the Fet- 
ters, and resisted the Intoxications, Ixa has reached 
the goal of all Buddhist ambition and effort— 
Hirvana. 

‘^0 bint V’to has finlsheO the Path, and passed beyond sov« 
row, who has freed fiiniself on all sides, and thrown a^yay every 
fetter, there is no more fever of grief/ * Him whose Bonsca have 
become tranquil* like a horse -well broken-in by the driver ; who ' 


is free from pride and the lusfe of the flesh, and the lii'^fcof exist- 
ence, and the defilement of ignorance- '-hiui even the gods 
envy. Suc.h a one whose conduct is rlgdit, remains like the 
broad earth, nnvexed; like the pillar of the <Mty gate, un- 
I moved ; like a pelhicul lake, nnruflied. For such there are no 
more births. Tranquil is the mind, tranquil the words and 
deeds of him who is thus traiiqiiillixed, and made free by wis- 
dom ’ {Dhammapada, verses 90, 94-00). 

‘ They who, by steadfast mind, have become exempt from evil 
desire/ and ■well-trained in the teachings of Gautama; fchoj*, 
having obtained the fruit of the Fourth Path, and immersed 
themselves in that ambiosia, have received without price, and 
are in the enjoyment of, Nirvaiia. . , Their old Jeanm is ex- 
hausted, no new karma is being produced; their hearts are 
free from the longing after future life ; the cause of their exist- 
ence being destroyed, and no new yearnings springing up within 
them, they, the wise, are extinguished like this lump ’ (Rafnna 
Sutta, 7. 14). ‘ That mendicant conducts Ijimself well who has 
conquered (sin) by means of holiness, from whose eyes the veil 
of error has been removed, who is well-trained in religion, and 
who, free from yearning, and skilled in the knowledge, has 
attained unto '^ih'iina^ (/i'ammdparibbdjaniija Sutta^ 14). 

The word Nibhdna (Pali for Nirvana) occurs 
only infrequently in the Pitakas. A few illus- 
trations of its use in the Dhammapada are given : 

‘These wise people [speaking of Arahats], meditative, perse- 
! vering, ever full of strength, attain to Nirvfiqa, the Ijiglicst 
bliss’ (verse Sti). ‘The iiiendicaut who delights in diligence, 
and looks with terror on sloth, <‘annot fall away,-- -he is in the 
very presence of Nirvana ’{verse 33), ‘If thou keepcst thyself 
as hiient as a hvoken gong, thou hast attained Nirvai.ia; no 
angry clamour is found in thee ’ (verse 134). [The preceding 
verse condemns harsh speaking.] ‘The Fnnldhas declare the 
best aelf-mortUication to be patience, long-suffering; the best 
(thing of all) to be Kirvapa; for he is no (true) monk who 
strikes, no (true) mendicant who insults others^ (verse 1S4) 

‘ There is no fire like lust, there is no sin like hate, there is no 
miKcry like the slcandha.% there ia no happiness like peace. 
Hunger is the worst disease, the rnnharas tlio worst suffering : 
knowing this as it really ia, is Kirvlt^a, the highest bliss* (verse 
202 L). * Those who are ever on the watch, who study day and 
night, vvbos^ heart is set on Nirvapa, their sinfulness dies away * 
[life. ‘ their iVsavag go to an end *3 (verse ‘326). 

In the Ibk^ht of these paH-su^es, what is Nirvana? 
Ill the origiBal it meaiiB ‘ going out/ * extinction.’ 
It cannot mean the extinction of the soul. 

‘ It is the exlinetion of that amful, grasping condition of mind 
and heart, which would ofeherwise, acuonUng to the great mys- 
tery of Karma, be the cause of renewed individual 'exihtonce, 
Tliat extinofeion to he brought about by, and runs parallel 
with, the growth of the opposifce condition of mind and heart ; 
and it is complete when that opposite condition is reached. 
Nirvaija is therefore the same thing as a sinless, calm state of 
mind ; and, if translated at all, may best, perhaps, be rendered 
“ holiness **■— holiness, that is, in the liucldhist sense, perfect 
peace, goodness, and wisdom* (Bhj’s Davids, Buddhisin, p. 
1X1 f,). See, further, art. Hjrvana. 

Describing Nirvana, Bhys Davids says (Early 
Buddhism, p. 721.):' 

‘One might fill columns with the praises, many of them 
among the most beautiful passages in Pali xioetry and prose, 
lavished on this condition of mind, the state of the man made 
perfect according to the Buddhist Mth. Many are the pet 
names, the poetic epithets, bestowed upon it, each of them— 
for they are not synonyms— emphasizing one or other phase of 
this imny-sidcd conception— the harbour of refuge, the cool 
cava, the island amidst the floods, the place of bliss, emancipa- 
tion, liberation, safety, the supreme, the transcendental, the 
uncreated, the trancjuil, the home of ease, the calm, the end of 
suffering, the medicine for all evil, the unshaken, the ambrosia, 
the immaterial, the imperishable, the abiding, the further shore, 
the unending, the bliss of effort, the supreme joy, the ineffable, 
the detachment, the holy city, and many others. Perhaps the 
most frequent in the Buddhist texts is Arahatship, “ the state 
of liim who is worthy” ; and the one exclusively used in Europe 
is Nirvana, the “ dying out,’* that Is, the dying out in the heart 
of the fell fire of the three cardinal sins— sensuality, ill-wifi, and 
stupidity iv. 251, 261). 

Such, then, according to the authoritative Bud- 
dhist scriptures, Is the creed of Buddhism. But is 
it the whole of the creed which Gautama preached 
to the world ? Was this the faith hy which Buddha 
won the ‘deepest heart of the East’? The new 
religion was maUrialktio, i.e. Buddha denied i!m 
soul, or ego ; aihmHv^ i.e. there was no place for 
God in his system of thought; pmimdma^ i,e. he 
regarded all existence as intrinsically evil ; egokUe, 
i.e. in his scheme of life he taught men to think of 
themselves and their personal welfare | mUlistk^ 
i.e. he regarded Nothing as the supreme really, 
Oldenherg says of the philosophy of Buddha ; ‘ We 
have a fragment of a circle, to complete which, 
and to find the centre of which, is forbidden, for 
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it would involve an inquiry after things which 
do not contribute to deliverance and happiness’ 
(oj?. cit, p. 208). Some writers have accepted 
this view, and have sought to complete the circle 
from its segment, and to lind its centre, argu^ 
ing that a creed involving materialism, atheism, 
pessimism, egoism, and nihilism could never have 
achieved the triumph which attended the propa- 
ganda of Buddhism; and therefore only a part, 
and not the wdiole, of Buddha’s teaching has been 
handed down. It is claimed, for instance, that the 
central truth of Buddhism was ‘ the conception that 
the Universal Self is the true self of each one of us, 
and that to realize the true self is the destiny and 
the duty of man.’ The early triumph of the faith 
may be difficult to understand, hut there is no 
ground for assuming that the Buddhist scriptures 
contain an incomplete statement of the great, cen- 
tral, and essential truths preached by Gautama. 
Details of the teaching may be lacking, but we are 
in possession of its essence. 

There can be no doubt that Gautama’s scheme 
of life^ and religious teaching lost its charm over 
the minds of men in the course of a few centuries 
— among other reasons, on account of its negations, 
and the absence of an effective dynamic. Hence 
the rise of the Mahayana school of Buddhism, and 
its new doctrine, namely, (1) help from God to save 
oneself and others from suffering ; (2) communion 
with God, which gave the highest ecstatic rest to 
the soul ; and (3) the possibility of participation in 
the nature of God, so that mortals might become 
Divine and immortal.^ One result quickly fol- 
lowed. The old Buddhists of the Hinayana school 
were unwilling that their teacher, Sakyaniuni, 
should occupy a second place in the new creed, 
and so they deified him, and worshipped him ex- 
actly as the Mahayana school worshipped God, 
From the time of the deification of Buddha, Bud- 
dhism took a new lease of life, and became one of 
the -world’s greatest religions. Modem Buddhism 
presents to the world to-day a curious combination 
of the earliest teaching and its later developments. 

Monier- Williams thus summarizes the achieve- 
ments of the Buddhist faith in its earliest years in 
the land of its birth : 

' Wbafc the Bii<ldha then did was this : first he stretched out 
the hand of brotherhood to all mankind b}^ invitingr all, 'ivlUiout 
exception, to join his fraternity of celibate monks, which he 
wished to be co-extensive -with the world itself. Then he 
abolished the Brahminical “ways of salvation/' i.e. Yajna 
“ sacrifices,” and Bhakti “ devotion to personal gods,” and 
substituted for these meditation and moral conduct as the only 
road to true knowledge and emancipation. And then, lastly, 
he threw open this highest way of true knowledge to all who 
xvished to enter it, of whatever rank, or caste, or mental calibre 
tliey might be, not excepting the most degraded. Without 
doubt, tiio distin^ishhig' feature in the Buddha’s gospel 
that no living being, not even the lowest, was to be shut out 
from true enlightenment' {BuMhimh P- 

liiTBUA'ivm— W, Ehys Davids, Tjondoii, 

1899, also do. 1908, MuMM&t (SBBf 

vol. xi.), Oxford, 1900, J)Monws of tho Buddha^ do. 1899, 
0 / King Milinda {BBE^ vols. xxxv. xxxvt), l$90-4 ; 
R. Spence Hardy, Manual of London, 1880; 

li, Oldenbergv Buddha^ 1881 (Eng, tr., London, 1882), dfch ed , 
Berlin, 1907 ; T. W. Hhys Davids and H. Oldenber^, Vimya 
Wei&tB vols, xil. xvii. xx.), Oxford, 1^1-^ ; E, S, Copie- 
stou, BuddJiimh Primitive and Present % London, 1008; D. J. 
<3ro|rerly, Oeyhn Buddhism^ Colombo, 1908; M. Monier- 
Wmiams, London, 1889, The Creed of Buddha) 

London, 1908; Timothy Richard, The KT of Bigher 
Biiddhismt Edinburg, 1910; Max Muller and V. FausoSll, 
Bhev^mrmjpada and Buita Mipata (BBE) vol. x,), Oxford, 1881; 
P, L, Narasih The JSmme efBuddhimii) Madras, 1907. 

. J. H. Batesor. 

CREEDS (Eoumenioal)- X. The Apostles’ 
Creed.— Within two generations from the Apostles 
acatechist at Home producedthe famous form whioh 
lies at the root probably of all similar formsi cer- 
tainly in the Wobt, and reflects without question 
the recent teaching of the great Apostles Peter 

1 Ilence, also, the evolution of the thought of a Divine Saviour 
In the person of AvalokiteSvara which was a X->urely meta- 
physical invention, and of Maitrcya, the future Buddha. 


and Paul. Kattenbusch traces the Old Boman 
Creed back to the year + 100 x^..D. , and finds in it the 
archetype of all other forms in both East and West. 
Other writers, notably Zahii and Sanday, conjec- 
ture an Eastern type, a sisfcei' form, which they 
trace back to Antioch, regarding the later legend 
of Apostolic authoxshi|), taught, by BuSnus 
(c. A.D. 400), as enshrining this moiicuin of truth 
—that the Apostles had agreed on such a form, 
which in the East and West passed through many 
modifications. It will be convenient to quote this 
Old Boman Creed : 

OLD ROMAK CREED. 

I. 1, I believe in God, (the) r Father Almighty ; 

II. 2. And in Christ Jesus, His only Son, our Lord, 

5. Who was born of the Holy Ghost and the Virgin Mary, 
4. onicified under Pontius Filato and buried, 

6. the third day He rose from the dead, 

6. He ascended into heaven, 

7. sitteth at the right hand of the Father, 

8. thence He shall come to judge living and dead 
HI. 9. And in the Holy Ghost, 

10. (the) Holy Church, 

11. (the) remission of sins, 

12. (the) resurrection of the flesh. 

At first we can trace only bare allusions, as in a 

E assage of Marcion’s revised New Testament where 
e speaks of the ‘ covenant which begets us in the 
Holy Church,’ and implies that the words ‘ Holy 
Church’ were contained in the Baptismal Greed 
■which had been taught him in Borne before his 
breach with the Church in A.D. 146. So, again, in 
two passages of TertulJian ; 

de Virg. Vcl. i. : * The rule of faith, indeed, is one altogether 
... of believing iu one God Almighty, Maker of the world, and 
in Ills Son Jesus Christ, born of Mary the Virgin, crucified under 
Pontius Pilate ; the thii’d day raised from the dead, received in 
the heavens, sitting now at the right hand of the Father, a'bout 
to come to judge quick and dead, through the resurrection also 
of the flesh.’ 

de Prmsor. xiii. : ‘What the (Eoman) Church has made a 
oommon token with the African Churches : has recognised one 
God, Creator of the universe, and Christ Jesus, of the Virgin 
Mary, Son of God, the Creator, and the resui*reetion of the 
flesh.* 

With scanty references in Dionysius and Novatian, 
we pass on to the 4tli cent., when Creeds come out 
to the light of day, and, greatly to our advantage, 
Marcellus, Bishop of Ancyra, who had been kindly 
received as an exile by Bishop Julius of Borne 
(c. A.D. 337), left on record liis acceptance of the 
faith of the Roman Church. The «'iecuraey of his 
quotation, recorded by Epipbanius, is confirmed 
by the testimony of bufinus, priest of Aquileia, 
who (c. A.D. 400) wrote a commentary on this form, 
and compared with it the slightly different form of 
Aquileia. It is quite }>ossibie that Kattenbusch 
has minimized the evidence for the existence of 
similar Eastern forms of the 3rd century. He 
thinks that the Creeds of Cfesarea and Jerusalem, 
recovered from the pages of Athanasius and Cyril, 
were derived from the Boman Creed after the date 
when Paul of Samosata was deposed {o* A.D. 272) ; 
and that the Roman Greed was altered to meet the 
needs of the East, and became the parent of Creeds 
in Asia Minor and Egypt as well as in Palestine. 

At present the theory of Kattenbusch still holds 
the field, and is sui3ported by Harnack ; but his 
critics are closing him in on every side. Kunze, 
working on the same lines as Xahn, reconstructs an 
Antioehene Greed of the 3rd cent., which he claims 
as an independent sister form i 

OBEBB OP AHTIOGH. 

I* 1. I believe in one and an only true Goff, Father Almighfiy* 
Maker of all things, visible and invisible. 
ll, 2. AndinoneLordJ^usChrist, His Son, the only-begotten 
and firstborn of all creation, begotten of JHm before 
i all the ages, through whom also the ages were estab- 
lished, and all things oamet into, existence. , 

8. Who, for our sakes, came down and Was bom of Mary 

4. And or uo^d* under Pontius Pilate, and buried. 

And the third day rose aooor^g to the Scriptures, 

I The definite ai^ioJe is ehelosed in btaoketa when it is not 
f ouhd in pt M?fcroeffns. 
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6. And ascended into heaven. 

7. 

8. And is coming again to judge quick and dead. 

fll. 9. {The beginning of the third arti(de has nob been re' 
corded.] 

10. 

11. Remission of sins. 

12. Resurrection of the dead, life everlasting,^ 

The Creed wliieh Zalin liaB reconstructed from 
lie Didascalia, a hook written in the 3rd cent, not 
ar from Antioch, affords an instructive contrast. 

CREED OP THE DIDASOALIA. 

I. 1, I believe in God Almighty* 

11. 2. And in our Lord Jesua Christ (Ilia Son?), who for iia 
came and 

5. was born of (Mary the?) a virgin, 

4. and was crucified under Pontius Pilate and died, 

6. the third day rose from (the V) dead, 

6. and ascended into the heavens, 

7. and sitteth on the right hand of God the Almighty, 

8. and is ctmiing with power and gloiy to judge dead and 

living. 

nr. 9. And in the Holy Ghost . . . 

20. (a Holy Church?) - . . 

12. resurrection of the dead.2 

The uncertainties attending such reconstnietions 
tand in marked contrast with tlie comparative 
ertainty witii which we can trace back the Old 
toman Creed, the only really doubtful point about 
?hich is the question whether originally it did not 
ead : ' I believe in one God, the Father Almighty,’ 
^I'hicli is suggested by the testimony of Tertulliaii. 
i'ertnlliaii, in Ms criticism of Praxeas, the first 
lodalist Monarchian (that is to say, a theologian 
dio confused the distinctions between the Biviue 
’ersons), says {ud^K Pramemi, i.) : ^He routed the 
^araclete, and cruoiffed the Father.’ Under these 
ireumstances we can commend the prudence of 
be leaders of the liojnan Church if they dropped 
be word ‘one’ as liable to misunderstanding, 
lahn quotes a passage from EuHebiu.s in whicli 
eretics are said to have accused the Roman Church 
f re-coining the truth like forgers, and makes tlie 
cute suggestion that the refereiuje was to some 
[lange in the Baptismal Creed. VYe cannot siip- 
ose that the immutability of the Homan Creed 
raised by Rufiiius would necessarily extend 
irough all the past centuries. 

Again, Loofs,^ comparing 4th cent. Eastern 
reeds, endeavours to prove the existence of an 
astern type which woubl include the word * one’ 
i Article I. with a reference to the Creator: 
crucified under Pontius Pilate ’ ; and in the third 
ivision the words ‘catholic’ and ‘eternal life.’ 
ut the resultant form would be on the same plane 
C development as the Roman, as compared with 
le theolo^cal Creeds of the 4th century. There 
1 always the possibility that such a Creed may 
ave been brought to the East from Borne in the 2nd 
mtury. Justin Martyr has close coincidences of 
mguage, which, in Kattenbuseh’s^ opinion, prove 
is acquaintance with the Eoman Creed, though 
ahn ® thinks that he is quoting his own Greed of 
iphesus. The same may be said of IreniBus, %vh(jse 
'xitings must he searched in the light of these 
pposing theories before w^e can decide 'whether he 
rought his creed from Eonie : 
c. L X. 1 .* *The Oburcb, thou|?li dispersed throughout 
le whole world, even to the ends of the earth, has received 
om the apostles and their dificiplea this Mth : {She believes] in 
le God, the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth, and 
e sea and all things that are in them : and in one Christ Jesus 
e Son of God, who became incarnate tor our salyation ; and in 
e Holy Spirit, who proclaimed through the prophets the dfs- 
iisafcions of God and the advents, ana the bh-th from a virgin, 
d the pafi.sion, and the resurrection from the dead, and the 
Jension into heaven in the flesh of the beloved Christ Jesus, 
r Lord* and His {future] manifestation from, heaven in the 
>ry of the Father to gather all things in one,” and to raise up 
6w all flesh of the whole human race, in order that to Ohdst 
3ttS our Lord and God and $a\dour and B3itg, acomdlng to the 


^ sxxiii. {39X1} 19, 221. 

Cesoh. des apost. Symbolums,' 
'tk-oAZ. vii (mm) 23, 

1902, 1 19. 
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will of the invisible Father, every knee slioukl bow, of things 
in heaven, and things in earth, and things luuler the earth, and 
that every tongue should oonfesa to Him,” and tliat lie should 
execute just jiidgaierit towards all,’ 

While Tremeus has 8omc phra.'^es wliich remind 
us of the Itoimui Creed, the lack of any meiiiiou of 
tliG Holy Ghost at the end of Ibis rule of faith 
makes it doubtful whether Ills personal (a*eed was 
any more tbau a short Christologleal confession, 
the longer form quoted a]»ove represeiitiiig a suin- 
mary of his ordinary teacliing on tlie lines Laid 
down by tradition. Here is a problem which 
demands further investigation, and we must say^ 
the same of the veiy interesting researches of 
Connolly in the writings of Aphraates, from which 
he deduces the existence of an early Syriac Creed.^ 
This includes mention of the Creation in Art. L ; 
confession of our Lord Jesus Christ as God, Son of 
God, Light from Light, who came and put on a 
body from Mary the Virgin of the seed of the 
house of David, from the Holy Spirit, and suffered 
(or was crucified), went down to the place of the 
dead, rose, ascended, sat on the light li.'ind of the 
Father, is judge of the dead and of the living,* 
confession of the Holy Spirit, followed by I 

believe] in the coming to life of the dead ; [and] in 
the mystery of Baptism (of the remission of sins}.’ 

Affcm* all, it does not matter which way the 
question as to the form is answered ultimately, 
since the facts taught were the same in the East as 
in Rome. 

The later history of the Creed is still at some 
points obscure. We know that it was used by the 
Abbot Pirminius, rvho founded nionastories at 
Reichenau and Hornbach. It is quoted in the 
Codex Einsidlemu 109 of the 8th cent., and the 
Dieta Ahbatis Pirjiiinii, which was written about 
A.D. 730. Probably it was brought into its present 
shape at Luxeuil or Bobbio. All the later addi- 
tion.s, .such as ‘ descended into hell ’ and ‘communion 
' of saints,’ were in use in the Gallican Creeds of the 
5th cent., with the exception of ‘maker of lieaven 
and earth.’ This latest addition may have come in 
some way through the travels of Columban, who 
in Burgundy and Ehaitia came across relics of the 
Old Latin Church of the Danube, and the stream of 
influence which had flowed from the East in earlier 
times.® Hicetas of Eemesiana had both * maker of 
heaven and earth’ and ‘commmiion of saints’ in 
his Creed ; and the Faith of^ Jerome^ recently 
discovered by Morin, which is another connecting 
link between East and West, probably includes 
phrases which St. Jerome had learned in hla native 
Pannonlan Greed. Any way, we can make sure 
that it was from Rome that the Received Text was 
finally spread, since there are indications that 
Pirminius was quoting from a Roman source, anti 
there would be every reason for the decision in 
favour of a revision of the Old Roman Greed in the 
light of experience which had found each of the 
added phrases useful. The desire of Charles the 
Great for uniformity, and his careful inquiries 
about the different uses in Gaul and in Home, led 
to the triumph of this Revision throughout tlie 
Western Church, as the Greed of daily use, although 
the Baptismal Creed of the Church of England 
still retains certain Gallican peoulianties, ‘only* 
begotten’ not uniom)^ ‘shall come 

agam at tha end of the world^^ and ‘ everlasting life 
after death,^ 

2 . The Hicene Creed.*— The history of the 
Nicene Creed begins with the Cormcii of Nicma, 
when the Creed presented by Eusebius of Coesarea 
was deliberately revised to guard against the 
doctrines of Arianism, Whether he had composed 
it for the occasion, or had simply quoted verbatim 

X mTW, me, p. 202. 

T. ‘ Some Creed Prolflenis,’ in JiThSt, 190C, p, 601. 

» CA A, U, Burn, The AposUm* Creed, T.ondon, XUOO, p. 8 1 
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the Creed of his Church, is uncertain. So far as it 
goes, it no doubt follows the lines of the Creed of 
Caesarea, as his opening words imply ; but he adds 
a free warning against Sabellianism, and a Baptis- 
mal Creed is not likely to have ended abruptly 
with mention of the Holy Ghost. But the Council 
was not satislied. Prom]:>ted by Hosius, Bishop of 
Cordova, the Emperor Constantine himself pro- 
posed the insertion of the term homoousios, wliich 
guarded against all evasions of Scripture teaching. 
Other changes may be noted by comparing the two 
forms. 

Creed op Eusebius. Creed op ISTicene Oouncid. 

We believe We believe 

I. 1. in one God, the Fathe 1. 1. in one God, the Father 
Almiffhty, the inalter Alniigfhty, maker of 

of all things visible all things visible and 

and invisible. invisible, 

n. 2. And in one Lord Jesus II 2. And in one Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Word of Christ, the Son of 

God, God of God, God, begotten of the 

Light of Light, Life Father, only-begot- 

of Life, Son Only-be* ten, that is of the sub- 
gotten, first born of stance of the Father, 

every creature, before God of God, Light of 

all the ages, begotten Light, very God of 

from the Father, by very God, begotten, 

whom also all things not made, of one 

were made; substance with the 

Father, by whom all 
things were made, 
both those in heaven 
and those on earth. 

3. Who for our salvation 8. Who for us men and for 

was made flesh, and our salvation came 

lived as a citizen down and was made 

among men, flesh, and lived as 

Man among men, 

4. And suffered 4. Suffered, 

5. And rose again the 5. And rose the third day. 

third day, 

0. And ascended to the G. Ascended into heaven. 

Father, 

7. 7. 

8. And will come aj^in in 8. Is coming to judge the 

glorj** to judge the quick and dead, 

quick and the dead. 

III. 3. And %ve believe also in III. 9, And in the Holy Ghost, 
one Holy Ghost ; 

Believing each of these to be But those who say ‘Once He 
and to exist, the Father truly was not/ and * Before He was 
Father, and the Son truly Son, begotten He was not,* and ‘ He 
and the Holy Ghost truly Holy came into existence out of 
Ghost, as also our Lord, send- what was not/ or ‘ That the 
ing forth His disciples for the Son of God was of a different 
preaching, said, ‘ Go teach all essence {hypostasis) or being 
nations, baptizing them in the (ousia),* or ‘ That He was 
name of the Father, and of the made,’ or ‘ is changeable or 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost.’ mutalile,’ those the Catholic 
Concerning whom we confi- Church anathematizes, 
dently affirm that so we hold, 
and so we think, and so %ve 
have held aforetime, and we 
maintain this faith unto the 
death, anathematizing every 
godless heresy. 

As Gwatkiu hm shown so clearly, the victory 
of Nicfua wfts a surprise rather iiutn a solid con- 
quest— a revolution which a minority had forced 
through by sheer » strength of clearer Christian 
thought.^ ^ Therefore a reaction was inevitable and 
a long controversy followed. It was not till A.B. 
362 that all the ‘scheming and creed-making on 
Arian lines came to an end, when the most induen- 
tial of the semi-Arian leaders, who had consistently 
opposed the introduction of un-Seriptural words, 
such as homoonmsj into Creeds, were won over to 
the orthodox side because, they found that only 
thus could they gu^ard the sense of Scripture. 

About this time many local Greeds were revised 
by the insertion of Nicene terms. By far the 
most important was the revised Jerusalem Creed, 
which is found in a treatise of Epiphanius, Bishop 
of Salamis, called Tim Anchored Om, written 
about A.D. 374. A French scholar of the X7th 
cent., Denys Petau, pointed out that this was the 
Creed afterwards ascribed to Hie Council of Con- 
stantinople. But it was Hort® who hrst pointed 

1 studies o;f Arimism, Cambridge, 1882, p. 64. 

2 Two X>i8$ertaUonSi Cambridge, 1876. 


out the importance of the argument wliich may be 
built up on the fact, and his theory connecting it 
with Cyril of Jerusalem has been accepted by most 
critics. He compared it with the form which 
Cyril taught his catechumens in liis Catechetical 
Lectures (c. 347).^ 

Creed op Jerusalem. Creed op Epiphaktius. 

I. 1. We believe in one God, 
the Father Almighty, 
maker of heaven and 
earth, and of all 
things visible and in- 
visible. 

II, 2. And in one Lord Jesus 
Christ, the only-be- 
gotten Son of God, 
begotten of His 
Father, very God, 
before all worlds, by 
whom all things were 
made, 


S. and was incarnate and 
was made man, 


4. was crucified and was 
buried, 


6. and rose again the 
third day, 

6. and ascended into 

heaven, < 

7. and sat at the right 

hand of the Father, 

8. and is coming in glory 

to judge the quick 
and the dead, whose 
kingdom shall have 
no end. 


I. 1. We believe in one God, 
the Father Almighty, 
maker of heaven and 
earth, and of all 
things both visible 
and invisible. 

II. 2. And in one Lord Jesus 
Christ, the only-be* 
gotten Son of God, 
begotten of His 
Father before all 
worlds — is of 
the substance of the 
Father , — ^Light of 
Light, very God of 
very God, begotten, 
not made, being of 
one substance with 
the Father, by whom 
all things were made, 
both that are in 
heaven and that are 
in earth ; who for us 
men and for our sal- 
vation came down 
from heaven, 

5. and was incarnate of 
the Holy Ghost and 
the Virgin Mary, and 
was made man, 

4. and was crucified for 
us under Pontius 
Pilate, and sufiered 
and was buried, 

6. and rose again the 
third day, according 
to the Scriptures, 

6. and ascended into 
heaven, 

7. and Bitteth at the right 
hand of the Father, 

8. and is coming again 
with glory to judge 
the quick and the 
dead; whose king- 
dom shall have no 
end, 

III. 9. And in one Holy Ghost, III. 9. And in the Holy Ghost, 
the Paraclete, who the Lord and Giver of 

siiake in the prophets, life, who. proceedeth 

from the Father, who 
with the leather and 
the Son together is 
worshipped and glori- 
fied, who spake by 
the prophets ; 

11. and in one baptism of 10. in one Holy Catholic and 

repentance for the Apostolic Church, 

remission of sins, 

10. andinprioPIoly Catho- li. We acknowledge one 
licOmirch, baptism for the re- 

mission of sins, 

12, and in the resurrection 12. We look for the resur- 

of the flesh, and in rection of the dead, 

the life eternal. and the life of the 

world to come. 

Three importnnfc elianges must be noted, wMeb 
tend to prove that Cyril was the author of this 
revision, since they agree with the teaching in his 
lectures ; (i.) Art. 7 from mi to dttethf (ii.) Art. 8 
from in glory to with glory ; ® (iii. ) Art. 12 from wwr- 
rection of the flesh to remrrmtion of the deadf To 
these we add the skilful insertion of some of the 
Conciliar language, including the term honoomios^ 
which marked the return to full communion with 
Athanasius and his allies. What could be more 
natural than that Cyril, after his return from exile 
in A.B, 362-364, should so revise iiis Creed’ 
Epiphanius had connexions with Jerusalem and 
had lived in Palestine, so Ms acquaintance with 
the Creed is easily explained. The theory has 
been questioned by LebedeiF, who^ maintains that 
Epiphanius wrote down the origmal Hicene Creed, 
and that the revised Creed has been interpolated 
,1 OaL vi-xviii. ■ ' '« 16, xi. 17, xiv. 17-30, 
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by a copyist. He also maintains that the J er usaleiu 
Creed reconstructed from the pages of Cyril is the 
invention of scholars.^ Gibson also calls attention 
to the new material in the second division of the 
Creed ‘new both to the Creed of Niciea and to the 
Creed of Jerusalem, so that even if the Creed of 
Jerusalem lies at the basis of the Enlarged Creed, 
it has been revised hy the help of other Creeds, as 
those of the Apostolic Constitutions and the Church 
of Antioch.’^ This dependence had not escaped 
the notice of Hort, and the sources may be re- 
garded as one, since the Seventh Book of the 
Apostolic Constitutions comes from Antioch, and 
was put together c. A.D. 375. CyriTs friendship 
mth Meletius, Bishop of Antioch, is quite enough 
to explain why he should also make use of the 
Creed of Antioch. 

We may regard the case for the opposition as 
‘not proven,’ but it is clear that Hurt’s theory 
must be tested again in the light of all new evi- 
dence. He supposed that the subsequent con- 
nexion of the revised Creed with the Council of 
Constantinople in A.D. 381 could be explained by 
the suggestion that Cyril brought it to ])rove his 
orthodox^;]. But, since Cyril’s leader, Aleletius, 
became lirst President of that Council, there 
could be no question about Cyril. A more prob- 
able theory has been suggested by Kunze. After 
the death of Meletius, and the resignation of 
Gregory of Hazianzus who succeeded him, the new 
Bishop of Constantinople was Neetarius, Preetor 
of the city, who at the time of his election was 
unbaptized. His name seems to have been sug- 
gested to the Emperor by Biodore of Tarsus. At 
the end of the Council of Chalcedon (A.D, 451) 
all the Bishops signed the decrees -with little 
notes. One of them, Callinicus, Bishop of Apamea 
(=rMyiiea)m Bithynia, referred to the Council of 
Constantinople as Iniving behn held at the ordina- 
tion of the most pious J^ectarius the Bishop, and 
ICunze suggests that there was some connexion in 
Ills mind between the Creed and the consecration 
of Neetarius, Probably the revised Creed was 
professed at his baptism, and became from that 
date the Baptismal Greed of the city. It would 
naturally be quoted in the Acts of the Council, 
now lost, from which it was cited at the Council of 
Chalcedon as the Creed of the 150 Fathers, tiie 
original Nicene Creed being accurately distin- 
guished from it as the Creed of the 318 Fathers. 

It is not easy to decide on the true form of the 
text cited at Constantinople, since the form quoted 
at the second Session varied from the form quoted 
at the sixth Session, and both from the form in 
Epiphanius. Copyists were continually at work 
assimilating the forms, and to them may be attri- 
buted the slight variations found in the pages of 
Epiphardus which are printed in* italics. It is 
possible that the variations in the texts used at 
Chalcedon represent the already divergent texts 
used at Constantinople and Bome.^ 

The later liistory of the Creed is coming out into 
clear light. It is probable that the words ‘and 
the Son ’ in the clause about the Procession of the 
Spirit were added not by the Council of Toledo 
in A.D. 589, when King Eeccared accepted the 
Nicene Creed and abjured Aiianiem, but by later 
copyists. The Creed thus interpolated spread 
into Gaul. In a.b. 802, Charles the Great sent 
a deputation to, consult Pope Leo on the text, 
controversy . having already arisen in Paleatme 
between representatives of the Eastern and Western 
Churches on the point. Leo freely admitted that 
it was quite orthodox to teach that the Bpirit 
proceeded from the Father and the Bon, but depre- 
1002 (a summary of Ms argumeut 
mblkhed Jam 1003, p. 2S6 flf J. 

. a p. in. . 

8 Oi, A. % (tf Creed 0»mb* 1908, p. 16. 


cated the insertion of the words in the Creed, the 
Roman Church agreeing with the En stern theo- 
logians as to its form. He even advised the 
Emperor to give up singing it in his ebapel, thus 
emphasizing the interpolation. But the use con- 
tinued, and in A.D. 1014 tlie Emperor Henry ri. 
prevailed on Benedict viii. ‘ to chant the Bpnbol 
at the Holy Mysteries’ ; and thus came in tiie use 
of the interpolated Creed. 

The Western theologians stnrt from the point of 
view of the immanent Trinity, from meditation on 
the coinliCTcncc of the Divine I’ersons, while their 
Eastern brethren are willing to accept the jilirase 
‘from the Fatlier through the Son,’ as guarding 
the truth that there is only one Fount of Deity. 
It is one of the saddest facts of history that a 
merely verbal difierence should keep Churches 
apart, since frank explanation on both sides could 
clear up the theological as well as the historical 
question.^ 

3 , The ‘Athanasian’ Creed. — The history of the 
so-called Atlianasian Creed — more correctly desig- 
nated, after the analogy of the Tc Deum^ by its 
lirst words, Qidcunque vuU — is still at some points 
obsem-e. But we are no longer in doubt as to the 
dates of the important MSS. With the help of 
photographs, paleographers are enabled to decide 
that some MSS belong to the 8 th cent. ; one, in the 
famous Ambrosian Library at Milan, may even be of 
the end of the 7 th [Cod. Ambrosianm^ 0. 212 sup.). 
The famous two-portion theory, put forward by 
Swainaon and Lumby, has been shown to rest on 
precarious foundations, and may be dismissed with- 
out further notice. We have not yet reached 
ultimate certainty about small details in the text, 
the order of certain words, the use of the conjunc- 
tion etj or the claim of the form sm'reocit against 
the reading resurrexit, but any polishing which 
the Creed had received in the course of its long 
history is of small account, now that we can say 
that it reaches us substantially as it w'as wwitteri. 
It belongs to the class of individual, private coir- 
fessions of faith, and is, properly speaking, an 
instruction rather than a Creed, which may be 
ohered as a substitute for the Apostles’ Greed, or 
a canticle parallel to the Tc Demn, with %vhich it 
found its way into an appendix to the Psalter 
from the end of the 8 th century. 

There is little doubt that it can bo identified 
with ‘ the Faith of the holy prelate Athanasius ’ 
commended by a Synod of Autim, which %vas pre- 
sided over by Bishop Leodgar (c. A.B. 070), to be 
learnt by heart by all clergy. 

Some forty years earlier, m A.D. 633, It had been 
quoted by the Fourth Council of Toledo together 
with the so-called Creed of Bamasus. The clauses 
quoted were 4, 20, 2i, 22, 28, 29, 31, 33, 35, 30, 37, 
{39), 40, so that it is evident that the Spanish theo- 
logians had the whole text before them. 

We can also trace quotations with great prob- 
ability in the sermons of Cmsarius of Arles, the 
great preacher of the 6 th cent, (f 543), as has been 
proved beyond question by Morin.*'^ 

Any doubts which may be felt about the author- 
ship of the pseudo- Augustlnian sermon 244 do not 
atleet the general argument. Morin pointed <mt 
tliat the Creed reproduces hath the qualities and 
the literary defects of Cwsarms, In his recent 
lectures at Oxford he was disposed to put the date 
later. ^ 

The proof is not yet forthcoming that the 
Qimunquc belongs to the time of Ctesarius, if it is 
not from his pen. The argument of, Waterland, 

1 Of. A. B. Burn, The Mcem CrmA^ London, 1000, p. 40 ff. 

3 f Le Syinbole de B, Athanase eb son premier t^moin : Sainb 
C^saire d’ Arles/ in Rmm xvih. (1900) 

Jam 1911, p. 101, His oritidam of all current 
theories, including his own, is too sweeping, hut deserves most 
careful study* 
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that it belongs to Apollinarian times, still carries 
much weight. The fact remains that the illustra- 
tion from the constitution of man’s nature in clause 
35, though it had been used freely by St. Augus- 
tine, as before him by St. Ambrose, was misused 
by the Eutychians, who pleaded for one nature in 
Christ, as soul and body make one nature in man. 
After the rise of their heresy, Catholic writers 
shrank from using it, but there is no hint that the 
author of the Quicun^ice feared such doctrine, since 
he could easily have inserted teaching that Christ 
is consubstantial with us in the one nature as He 
is consubstantial with the Father in the other. 
Such phrases had been used in Gaul by Cassian 
before the rise of Eutychianism, and so were ready 
to hand. 

Waterland points out that the Unity of Christ’s 
Person is taught, but not as if it were endangered 
by Hestorian error. * There is not a word of the 
Mother of God, or of one Son only, in opposition 
to two Sons, or of God’s being born, suffering, 
dying — the kind of expressions of which the Creeds 
are full after Nestorius’s times, and after the Coun- 
cil of Ephesus.’ Indeed, the parallels to clauses 
32-35 in Vincentius and Fausbus are, as it were, 
sharpened by subtle turns of phrase, just as we 
find Alcuin and Paulinus of Aquileia sharpening 
by slight changes their quotations from the Qui- 
cimquej against the revived Nestorianism of the 
Adoptianists of the 8th century. 

Moreover, there is a new line of argument which 
was not open to Waterland. In the recently dis- 
covered writings of Priscillian we have trustworthy 
evidence of a heresy which spread from Spain to 
Gaul in the beginning of the 5th cent., and which 
called for close vigilance and- reasoned arguments 
fi'om Church teachers to counteract it. The de 
Fide of Bacchiarius is the apology of a monk who 
came from Spain into Gaul at that time, and was 
closely examined by the Gallican bishops as to his 
faith, and it is a significant fact that it has been 
preserved only in the Ambrosian MS of the Qui- 
cunqiie. The heresy of Priscillian was both 
Sabellian and Apollinarian. He confused the 
Persons of the Trinity, and denied that the Lord 
had a human soul, as the following passages may 
suffice to prove. In his Blessing over the Faithful 
he writes : 

‘For thou art God who , . . art believed as one God, invisible 
in the Father, visible in the Son, and art found as Holy Spirit 
united in the work of both’ and ‘Finally our God assuming: 
flesh, assigning to Himself the form of God and Man, that is, of 
Pivine soul and human flesh ’ . . . 3 

When language so inaccurate was vehemently 
put forward as Catholic teaching, there was need 
of a summary of Catholic belief on the Trinity and 
the Incarnation, which should lay due stress on the 
responsibility of the intellect in matters of faith, 
and at the same time do justice to the moral 
aspect of these problems, and prove that faith 
worketh by love, that only they that have done 
good shall go into life etemaL The Quionnqm 
exactly meets these requirements. May it not 
have been written for the purpose 

TJris suggestion of the present writer has been 
warmly accepted l>y Kiinstle,® who has made a 
special study of Spanish canons and treatises 
against Priscillianism, though he vitiates the argu- 
ment by assuming that all snch writings against 
Priscillian must have a Spanish origin— for wliich 
there is no proof. , 

From the time of Antelmi the parallels in the 
Oommonitorium of Vincentius of Larins have been 
held to prove his acquaintance with the Quictmque, 
if not his authorship, which seemed probable to 

X Cntical History, p. 149. 

2 Ed. Schepss, Vienna, 1889, p. 103. 

8/6., 5rracf.vi, §00. 

4 Of. A. E. Bum, Introd, to the Creeds, p. 144. 

Antr^seilUana, p. 222. 
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I Ommanney (1897) as to Antelmi (1693). Perhaps 
it is rash to attempt to discover the author. Cer- 
tainly Waterland’s quotation from the funeral 
sermon which Hilary of Arles iireached after the 
death of Honoratus, his predecessor both in the 
See of Arles and in the Abbey of L6rins, if it 
suggests acquaintance ivith the Qteictmque, sug- 
gests also that Honoratus, rather than Hilary, 
was the author : 

A daily witness wast thou, moreover, in thy most sincere 
discourses of the confession of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit : 
nor surely has any one treated so emphatically, so clearly, of the 
Trinity of the Godhead, since thou didst distinguish the Persons 
therein and yet didst associate them in eternity and majesty of 
glory’ (Vita Honorati, 88). 

With this we may compare a quotation from a 
sermon on the same lines by Faustus, who, like 
Hilary, had been a loyal disciple of Honoratus : 

‘Therefore, beloved, that we may gain that w’hich he has 
obtained, let us first follow that which he taught ; and, first of 
all, let us hold the right faith : let us believe Father and Son 
and Holy Ghost (to be) one God. For, where there is unity, 
there cannot be inequality : and, since the Son, because He is 
God, is perfect, complete, and full, that fullness certainly cannot 
be described “less” ’ (in Hepositione S. Honorati). 

Whatever may he thought about the praise here 
given to Honoratus as a teacher on the very lines 
of the Quimnque^ there can he no question as to 
the ability and earnestness of the community 
which he had gathered round him during the years 
A.D. 420-430. In their hawy island-home was 
focused all that the Gallican (jhnrcli could show of 
learning and piety. Their age contrasts favour- 
ably with the following century, when Cassarius 
represents the last hope of the ancient culture, 
and when the rising tide of barbarism was about 
to sweep away all its landmarks— a century in 
which the composition of the Qnicxmque would 
seem to be incredible. 

The arguments of Brewer, that the Quimnquje is a work of 
St. Ambrose, have not received any measure of support, and do 
not seem to be based on any fresh evidence : but they certainly 
strengthen the argument for a 6th cent, date, by proving, far 
more conclusively than any one has hitherto discovered, that 
St. Ambrose, no less than St. Augustine, came close to the very 
language of the Creed. 

The early history of the Creed is, however, of 
less importance than the history of its use. The 
revived interest in Church music, which was 
fostered in the schools of Charles the Great, led to 
its use as a Canticle. Abbot AngUbert of St. 
Eiquier (c. 814) records that it was sung in pro- 
cession on Rogation Bays, and before long it was 
so sung in the Office of rrime. But such was not 
the only use made of it, or, indeed, the most 
primitive, since the extremely interesting preface 
to the (so-called) Oratorian Commentary, possibly 
from the pen of Theodulf of Orleans, speaks of its 
use by clergy as a manual of Christian teaching, 
which reminds us of the Canon of Autun as well 
as of the use made of it by Ceesarius. Address- 
ing a Synod, the writer says that he has carried 
out their instructions ^to provide an exposition 
of this work on the Faith, which is up and down 
recited in our churches and continually made the 
subject of meditation by our priests.’ Similar 
use is direotedf in the 9th cent, by many prominent 
teachers — Haytq of Basel, Anskar of Bremen, and 
Hincmar of Bheims. 

In the Middle Ages the use at Prime spread 
everywhere, and recent researches have proved 
that the whole service of Matins, including Lauds, 
Prime, and Terce, was most popular in England as 
a preparation for the Mass. William Langland, 
in ‘Piers the Plowman,’ at the end of the i4th 
cent., writes of the duty of all classes to cease 
from work on Sundays, ‘God’s service to hear* 
Both Matins and Mass.’ But the fact remains 
that comparatively few of the people understood 
Latin, although the devout layman of the upper 
classes who . could; afford to possess a breviary 
vrould, oF cdnr^ Ae able to read and follow it in 
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the Oiiice. Tliere are several early translations 
into the vernacular, at onetime Nornian French, 
at another Old KnglLsli ; but there is no evidence 
of any wide-spread 'act[uaintance with it in such 
translations. In the First Prayer Book of Edward 
VI. the En<rllsh Reformers directed that the 
Abhanasian Creed should he ‘sung or said ’after 
the Bencdictus, at the greater Feasts. In the 
Second Prayer Book the number of Feasts was 
increased at Avbich the use of it was obligatory, 
and only in 16G2 was it substituted for the Apostles’ 
Creed, which had hitherto followed it. 

In the controversy of the present day n.o amended 
translation is likely to bring peace, such as the 
translation put forward by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury’s Committee. The real crux lies in the 
difficuity which is felt about using the -warning 
clauses in a mixed congregation on days when it 
is impussihlo to preach an explanatory sermon. A 
relaxation of the rule, such as permission to use it 
at tlie first evensong of the Festivals of Chxistnias, 
Easter, and Whitsunday (when the clergy, and 
presumably the instructed faithful, could well make 
it, as the author of the Orator ian Commentary 
suggests, ‘ a subject of meditation ’), would meet 
the difficulties of -wounded consciences on both 
sides. The Roman Catholic Church uses it still in 
Prime, chiefly in Advent and Lent. The Eastern 
Church has only put it in an Appendix to the 
Hour Offices, without any directions for use. 

Oondtmon . — ^Ijooking back over the history of 
the tliree great Creeds, one is amazed at the com- 
parative simplicity of the great truths thus singled 
out by the common sense of the Church, through 
the centuries, as of primary importance. We arc 
not concerned with the credibility of miracles as 
such, only with the evidence that the first w’it- 
nesses believed that Christ rose from the dead and 
sent down His Spirit. The earliest forms of Creed 
present an Historic Faith which summed up their 
gratitude for the mystery at last revealed through 
the Spirit to the Church, wifcli the assurance of 
forgiveness of sins and resurrection to a better 
life. The theological terras of the Kicene and 
Athanasian Creeds tlo not bring in metapliysics of 
set purpose, or condemn the Church to wander in 
a barren wilderness of controversy. Athanasius 
himself did not invent or suggest the use of the 
phrase ‘ of om subsUmee/ He was moulded by it. 
He found in it a bulwark of the ancient belief 
that the Son was one with the Father (Jn 10^‘b 
and to be worshipped with Him. He had no woi*d 
for ‘Person.’ It was reserved for the genius of 
Augustine to make that term current coin, even 
though he shrank from the boldness of his thought. 
Let us note that it was on psyeholo^cal rather 
than metaphysical lines that he a])proached the 
problem, led on by deep musing on the mystery of 
hia own personality to speculation on the deeper 
mystery of Divine Personality. And in the first 
part of the whether the author owed 

little or much to Augustine, it is by the measure 
of such musings that it must be valued, Tlie very 
bravery of tlie antitheses ranging through the 
great series of Divine attributes— uncreated, in- 
finite, eternal, almighty— shadows forth the truth 
of the ecjiiai glory and co-eternal majesty, and 
excludes every rationalistic explanation— Babel- 
lian, Arlan, or Priscilliamst. But this is deffiiitely 
the Creed of the Clmtcli teacher^ face to face with 
errors which are common to tlie human mind in 
every age and everywhere. In the hour of death 
the words of the ancient Baptismal Creed suffice 
m ^ an ^anchor of the soul . . . entexing into that 
wMch 30 within the veil ’ (He 6^). 

See also Confessions. 

. LrrE^A'iTmB.— H, Brewer, Das soffenannte Atkmiiis. Gian* 
Unsbekmni^iB &m Wi^rk dm heUigm AmbrosutSt Pudcrborii, 
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CREED (Egyptian)-— In seeking to arrive at 
a conception of the Egyptian creed, we are met 
by the fact that, generality .'^peaking, the Endian 
never attempted to foriimlate or deliiie a budy of 
doctrine with regard to the multitude of gods 
worshipped in his land. This alisence. of any 
systematic theology is clue mainly to the pre- 
valence of the idea of the local god. The Egyptian 
Btate rose out of a number of small independent 
tribes, and, even after the unification of the king- 
dom at the beginning of the Dynastic period, the 
original subdivision.s still existed in the shape of 
the ‘ noines ’ or provinces, roughly 42 in number, 
into which the land was divided. Each original 
tribe possessed its own local god, supreme in his 
own district ; and these gods continued to be 
worslii}»pecl as separate divinities, though they 
■were, in many cases, mere duplicates of those 
existing in other localities. The Egyptian never 
attempted to bring any unity out of this confused 
mass of deities, to reduce to order the conceptions 
held with regard to them, or to discard their in- 
consistencies and contradictions. If, as fre<iuently 
happened, one local god came to be acknow- 
ledged in another locality, his new worshippers 
simply took over his old titles and myths, regtard- 
Icss of the fact that thus they sometimes dupli(‘ated 
the legends of their own local god, and sometimes 
introduced contradictions to them. The extra- 
ordinary confusion of ideas thUvS produced is 
apparent everywhere, and can perhaps be seen 
most clearly in the diflcrent strata of beliefs with 
regard to the life after death which lay side by 
side in the Egyptian mind, apparently without its 
ever being perceived that they were inconsistent 
with one another, or at least without any attempt 
being made to remove tlioir contradictions and to 
arrive at a coherent system of belief. 

This statement has to be qualified to some 
extent by the fact that, at certain periods 
Egyptian history, particular gods did rise to much 
more than merely local supremacy, and attained a 
more or less general acknowledgment. Thus frosn 
the time of the Yth dynasty the solar god Ra, -who 
was looked upon as the founder of the reigning 
house, rose into prominonce, and from that time 
onwards secured fairly general acknowledgment, 
tiie local gods bemg frequently identihea with 
him. In the XVHltk dynasty, again, Axnen, the 
local god of Thebes, rose, with the rise of the 
Theban princes, to a position of supremacy which 
was not lost till far on in the decline of the Empire. 
And the worship of Osiris, the god of the dead and 
of the resurrection— probably one of the very oldest 
of Egyptian cults— was always more or less goneraV 
though he, too, had his local supremacy. Bi spite, 
however, of these exceptions, tlie local gods still 
continued to be worshipped side by si<Ie with the 
deity whose cult was for tlie time prevalent, and 
their myths “Were still accepted, icgardloss of the 
fact that they might be either identical -with, or 
contradictory to, those of their brother god. It is 
evident, therefore, that we cannot expect to find 
any single and clefiuil:e summaiy of doctrine which 
can be called the Egyptian ‘ creed.’ All that can 
be done is to summariise the beliefs most generally 
accepted on certain aspects of religion. 

X. Beliefs with regard to the Creation and the 
cosmic gods.— Tarious attemi^ta were uimle lo 
arrive at something like a systematic i<Iea of the 
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cosmic gods and their relationship to the Creation. 
The most complete and popular of these was due 
to the priestly college of An, or Heliopolis (the 
Biblical On). The priests of the sun-god at this 
town — from the most ancient times the most noted 
theological centre of Egypt — elaborated at a very 
early period a scheme of the relationship of the 
various members of the cycle of cosmic gods to one 
another and to the universe, and their doctrine of 
the great Heliopolitan enmad gives us what was 
perhaps the prevailing belief in the land, though it 
was held with various modifications in different 
localities. In their scheme there existed in the 
beginning a primordial liquid element, the Nun or 
Nuj from which there emerged the sun-god Ea- 
Turn. Ea-Tum begat of himself, and produced 
the male and female divinities Shu and Tefnut, 
who may be regarded as r^resenting air (or the 
firmament) and moisture. From Shu and Tefnut, 
or perhaps by a fresh procession from Ka, came 
Seb and Hut, the earth and the starry heaven, and 
from Seb and Nut came the two further pairs of 
gods, Osiris and Isis (the Nile and the fruitful 
ground [?]), and Set and Nephthys (the barren desert 
land and its animal life [?b* 'I’ne Creation reached 
its present form by the interposition of Shu, the 
air-god, who came between Seb and Nut, the earth 
and the heavens, as they were locked in embrace, 
and lifted up Nub, who since his interposition 
stands arched over Seb, her hands and feet touching 
the earth at the cardinal points, and her body 
adorned with the stars. 

The Heliopolitan ennead must have been formu- 
lated at a very early period of Egyptian history, 
for in the Pyramid texts the list of the nine gods 
is given as above. The popularity of this scheme 
gave rise to various imitations of it, and other 
towns and districts formed enneads of their own, 
sometimes displacing one of the nine gods of Helio- 
polis to make room for their own local god, some- 
times adding him to the nine, careless of the fact 
that thus their ennead contained ten divinities. 
Even as thus modified to suit local preferences, 
however, the Heliopolitan scheme did not meet 
with universal acceptance, and side by side with 
its doctrine of creation there existed other beliefs 
quite inconsistent with it. At Memphis the fabri- 
cation of the world was attributed to Ptah, who 
carved the earth like a statue ; at Elephantine to 
Khniim, who fashioned the world-egg like a potter 
working with his wheel ; and at Sais to Keith, 
who wove the universe as a weaver weaves a piece 
of cloth. In the Creation-story preserved in the 
famous legend of the destruction of mankind, the 
heavens are repi'esented, not by the woman-goddess 
Nnt, but by the celestial cow, across whose body 
the sun-god journeys in his barque. It is probable 
that this attetnpt at a scientific grouping of the 
gods and explanation of the Creation was not so 
much a popular doctrine as a cherished possession of 
the various priestly colleges, who elaborated it and 
modified it to suit their local tastes and rivalries. 
See CosMoaoHV Am GosMonoav (Egyp.). 

2, Beliefs with regard to immortality and the 
life after death.--In dealing with these, we come 
into touch with what probably makes the nearest 
approach to a universally accepted body of doctrine 
to which the Egyptians ever attained. The idea 
of immortality has been nowhere more tenaciously 
held than in ancient Egypt, and the documents 
relating to it have an overwhelming preponderance 
in the religious literature of the nation. The most 
accepted form of belief is that associated with the 
cycle of Osiris legends. Osiris appears in the 
Heliopolitan ennead, though in a comparatively 
subordinate position j but as early as the period of 
the Pyramid texts he figures in a much more 
impoitant rOle as the god of the dead and the 


source of immortal life to the blessed dead. The 
details of his myth do not concern ns ; but, briefly, 
the doctrine of the Egyptian religion taught that 
Osiris, a beneficent god and king’, after being 
slain by the treachery of Set his malevolent 
antithesis, was restored to life again, justified 
before the gods against the accusations of Set, and 
made god and judge in the under world. Already 
by the time of the Vth dynasty the idea had been 
conceived that the story of Osiris was repeated in 
the case of each Pharaoh, and the conception 
gradually filtered down, until it was held that 
every man who was possessed of the necessary 
knowledge might after death become an Osiris, l>e 
restored to life, be justified before the gods, and 
enter into everlasting blessedness. Practically the 
Egyptian believed, from the earliest historical 
period, that, because Osiris died and rose again, 
and after being justified entered into everlasting 
life, therefore those who believed in him would 
share the same destiny. Cli. cliv. of the Book of 
the Bead makes the definite assertion of parallelism 
between the god and his worshipper : 

* Homage to tUee, O my divine father Osiris 1 Thou hast thy 
body with thy members. Thou didst not decay . . . thou didst 
not become corruption. I shall not decay . . . and I shall not 
see corruption ... I shall have my being, I shall live, I shall 
germinate, I shall wake up in peace.’ 


It is impossible to say whether or not the 
Egyptian believed that Osiris suffered death on 
his behalf ; certainly he believed that there was an 
essential connexion between the death and resur- 
rection of Osiris and his own immortality. This 
belief is held, with no essential variations, through- 
out the whole historic period. 

Definiteness ceases at once, however, when we 
pass from the fact of immortal life to the manner 
in which it is to be spent. Nowhere is the jumble 
of inconsisteneies, which seemingly never worried 
the Egyptian mind, more hopeless than here. The 
prominent beliefs regarding the state and the 
abode of the blessed dead are at least four in 
number, each quite distinct from, and quite in- 
consistent with, all the others. The oldest and 
most wide-spread belief was that after death the 
deceased leads a second life under much the same 
conditions as those which ruled the first, dependent 
upon constant supplies of food and drink, and 
partaking in his new existence of joys similar to 
those of his former state. In this state the centre 
of the life after death is the tomb. Another very 
ancient idea places the abode of the dead in heaven, 
where they shine as stars in the firmament, and 
are privileged to take a place in the bar(^ue of the 
sun-god and to accompany Mm on his voyage 
through the heavens. A third conception assigns 
to the blessed dead a life of blissful labour and 
pleasure in the Egyptian Elysian Fields. The 
dead man flies up to heaven like a bird, or ascends 
a gigantic ladder, and, after passing through many 
difficulties, arrives at the Sehhet-AaT% or ^ Field 
of Bulrushes,’ where he spends his time in the 
same agricultural pursuits and field-sports which 
had occupied him on earth. 

Finally, another belief was that the souls of the 
departed dwell in the under world through which 
the sun passes during the hours of the night— a 
land that in the daytime is one of darlmess and > 
desolation. Only at night, as the sun in his barque 
passes through the twelve domains of the darkness, 
do the deceased experience something of joy and 
activity in the hour when he traverses the particular 
domain in which their lot is cast. Later the belief 
arose that the illuminated soul, if instructed In the 
proper formulee, might share the vdya^e of the 
god tlirough the or unSer world, instead of 

merely bemg gladden^ by . a passing glimpse of 
Mm, These various.,! views co-existed witn the 
Dsirian. !^c|r||i^';tbbugh they axe essentially quite 
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independent of it, and, indeed, can be accom- 
modated to it only with diflicnity. The popularity 
of the last of them — the belief in the abode in the 
Duat, and the voyage of the sun-god there— was 
mainly confined to the period of the XIXth and 
XXth dynasties. 

3, Beliefs with regard to the nature and attri- 
butes of the gods. — Discarding all that is of merely 
local significance in regard to the various divinities, 
it is possible to arrive at a fairly clear idea of what 
the Egyptian believed eoneerning the nature of the 
gods. The material is mainly to be found in the 
various hymns extant, and especially in those 
addressed to Ka, to Amen-Ea, to Osiris, and to the 
Aten, the god whom Amenhotep IV, (Akhenaten) 
attempted to make sole god of Egypt. In most of 
these hymns we are met by a great and almost 
meaningless accumulation of opjithets which are 
applied indifferently to various gods in the most 
bewildering fashion. Setting these aside as mere 
formalities, we generally find a residuum of evi* 
dence as to the nature of the god who is being 
addressed. Thus, from a fine hymn to Amen at 
Cairo, we have the following : 

‘ Sole form, producing all things, the one, the sole one, who 
creates all heings. All human beings have come from his eye, 
and the gods from the word of his month. He it is who makes 
pastures for the herds and fruit-trees for men ; who creates that 
whereby fish live in the river.*nd the birds under the heavens. 
, , J Amen is thus the creator and sustainer of being. Further, 
he is a god of mercy and justice, ‘Bstening to the poor who is 
In distress, gentle of heart when one cries unto him ; deliverer 
of the timid man from the violent, judging the poor and the 
oppressed, . , . Lord of mercy most loving, at whose coming 
men live. . . , Maker of beings. Creator of existences, Sovereign 
of life, health, and strength, chief of the gods. We worship thy 
spirit, who alone hast made us, . . . we give thee praise on 
account of thy mercy to us.* 

Again, from a hymn to Ra in the papyrus of 
Hu-nofer, we have a remarkably clear statement 
of the unity, the eternity, and the inscrutable 
nature of the god : 

*Tbou art unknown, and no tongue is worthy to declare tliy 
likeness; only thou thyself. Thou art One. . . . Millions of 
years have gone o\ er the world ; I cannot tell the number of 
jhose through wtiieh thou hast passed. Thou dost travel through 
unkiiow’n spaces requiring mimons and hundreds of thousands 
of years. . . , This thou doest in om little moment of time.’ 

Strangely enough, it is in the hymns to Osiris, 
otherwise * the most human of all the gods/ that 
we iind, on the whole, the most endless multlplica' 
tlonof ceremonial epithets, and the greatest dearth 
of statement as to hxs nature and attributes. There 
are, of course, in the hymns and other portions of 
the Book of the Bead frequent references to his 
functions as the bestower of immortality, and 
prayers that the deceased might share in ever- 
lasting life 5 beyond that there h little that distin- 
guishes him from such gods as Amen and Ba. One 
of the best known of his hymns has the following ; 

* Tbe circle of the solar disk is under his orders ; winds, rivers, 
inundation, fmit-trees, as well as all the annual plants. . . . 
livery being invokes him, every man adores hisS beauties. De- 
lightful for us ia his love ; his grace environs the heart.* 

There is nothing here which might not be said 
of Ra, Amen, or any other of the great gods. 

far the most remarkable statement of belief 
in Egyptian religious literature is to be found in 
the hymns addressed to the Aten, or vital power 
of the solar disk, the god of the heretic king 
Akhenaten {XVIIItli dynasty). These hymns, the 
composition of which has been ascribed to the king 
himself, express the elements of that belief in a 
sole god, invisible, spiritual, and universal, which 
Akhenaten endeavoured to make the national 
religion. The longer of the hymns has been 
frequently translated, and its teaching may be 
summarized as follows : 

To Atcu la ascribed rule over the times of the day and the 
aotivitiea of men and animals. The streni^th in which men go 
forth to their labours comes from him, and all idie blessings with 
which the creatures, oven to tho fishes in the river and the 
depths of filie sea, are endowed are his gifts. He is confessed as 
tiie Eource of Ilf©, alike m man and in the smallest of created 
existences. ^Thou creutest conception in women, making the 


issue of mankind ... the small bird in the egg, chirping within 
the shell, thou givest it its breath within the egg.’ Aten is 
omnipresent, and is the universal god of all mankind, appoint- 
ing to men their different abodes, and their diversity of appear- 
ance and speech. ‘ In the hills from Syria to Kush, and m the 
plain of Egypt, thou givest to every one his place, thou framesfe 
their lives, to every one his belongings, reckoning his length of 
days. ... As a divider thou dividest the strange peoples ’ (of. Ac 
17 ii.i. 28 ). Further, Aten is the source of all fertility in the world, 
the maker of that Nile in heaven which brings rain for the out- 
landish folk, and of the Nile from the nether world which 
fertilizes Egypt. ‘ Thou placest a Nile in heaven, that it may 
rain upon them. . . . O, Lord of Eternity, the Nile in heaven is 
for the strange people ... the Nile that cometh from below 
the earth is for the land of Egypt, that it may nourish every 
field.’ Finally, he is the creator of tlie seasons and the maker of 
the far-off heaven for his own abode. The hymn closes with a 
notable declaration of personal relationship to Qod : * Thou art 
in my heart, there is none other that knoweth thee, save thy son 
Akhenaten. Thou hast made him wise in thy designs and thy 
might. . , . Thou hast raised them up for thy son, who came 
forth from thy limbs, the king living in Truth, tho Lord of the 
Two Lands, Nefer-lsheperu-ra-ua-en-ra.’ , ^ 

On the whole, while the hymn to Aten is im- 
measurably liner as a poetical composition than the 
hymns to the other gods, it can scarcely be said to 
present any very original , thoughts, two points 
bein^ excepted. All the statements about the 
creative and sustaining power of the Aten could be 
fairly matched in substance by i^hrases from hymns 
to lia and Amen. The real distinctions of the 
poem are its acknowledgment of a god who is 
universal, whose jxrovidence and rule are not for 
Egypt alone, but for all lands ; and its profession 
of a personal relationship of faith and inspiration 
between the royal psalmist and his divinity. 

Summing up, we find that, in his best presenta- 
tions of his faith, the Egyptian professed belief in 
a self-existent God who was the Creator and Pre- 


server of all things, merciful and gentle, specially 
careful of the most helpless of His children, 
invisible and inscrutable, one alone, eternal, om- 
niscient, and omnipresent ; while the development 
of thought under Akhenaten gives the further 
conceptions of His spirituality, Ilis xiniversality, 
and His personal relationship to His adorer. All 
this was overlaid and confnsed by the chaos of 
merely local aspects of divinity wliich forms the 
surface of Egyptian religion; but still this was 
the nature of the God behind the ^ds of Bgrypt. 
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CHEED (Jewish). — ^Articles of creed in the 
modern sense were unknown in the earlier period 
of the post-Biblical Judaism. No necessity had 
been felt to express man’s relation to God in other 
forms th&n those found in Bt 6^*® 10^® and similar 
passages of the OT. The belief in God being 
based on the Biblical report of revelation to the 
patriarchs, and assuming the character of a postu- 
late, obedience to His law was considered a mere 
logical consequence. The simplicity of this system 
contrasts strangely with the elaborate array of 
articles of faith adopted in later centimes. It is 
therefore desirable to examine the factors that 
bridged the gulf. 

It was inevitable that Jnelaism should absorb a 
certain amount of the metaphysical sjieculations 
of the various Greek schools. The first outcome 
of this was Philo’s theology. In the concluding 
chapter of hxs treatise on the * Creation of the 
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World’ {de Opiflcio Mund% ch. Ixi.) he gives the 
result of his investigations in the form of the 
following ‘lessons’ taxiglit by Moses ; 

(1) God has real existence ; (2) God is one ; (3) the world is 
created ; (4) the world is one ; (6) God’s providence embraces 
the world. 

The early Jewish Rabbis, however, being con- 
cerned with the practice of the Law rather than 
with speculations, sought to cheek their propaga- 
tion among the people. 

‘The work of creation,' the Mishna teaches, ‘should not be 
studied by a company of two, and the Chariot not even in 
solitude, unless the student be sagacious and capable of draw- 
ing the right conclusions * (Haglgd, ii. 1). 

The terms ‘work of creation’ and ‘ Chariot’ stand 
for metaphysics in general. In an additional note 
the Mishna says explicitly that for him who in- 
quires into 

* what is above and below, what was heretofore and will be 
hereafter, or deals lightly with the glory of his Maker, it would 
be better for him never to have been born.’ 

Moreover, Ben Sira (Sir utters a solemn 
warning against the study of metaphysics, and 
several authorities of the Talmud (of the 4th cent. 
A.D.), commenting on the words both of the MishnS, 
and of Ben Sira, make no other concession than that 
of allowing the communication of the ‘ headings 
of the chapters’ to scholars of ripened wisdom 
{^aglgdi fol. 13). We find, however, in the 
Mishna an attempt to formulate, in a negative 
way, something like a creed. 

* The following,’ we read (Sank, x. 1), * have no part in the 
future happiness : he who asserts that the resurrection of the 
dead is not intimated in the Torah ; that the Torah is not of 
Divine origin ; and the heretic.’ 

The passage thus enjoins, by way of climax, the 
belief m retribution after death, revelation, and 
the existence of God ; and we shall see, later on, 
that the same passage was made the basis of real 
articles of creed. Tlie authorities of the Talmud, 
however, proceeded in a different way. Instead 
of formally demanding theoretical belief, they 
selected from the moral code three of the most 
important prohibitions, viz. idolatry, incest, and 
murder, and laid down that death was to be chosen 
rather than transgression even under compulsion 
{Sank, fol. 74). An enlarged list of laws was 
imposed upon mankind in general under the name 
of the ‘ Seven Noachian Laws,’ forming the nucleus 
of a religious system. They comprised the 
command of jurisdiction, and tne prohibitions of 
blasphemy, idolatry, murder, incest, robbery, and 
the eating of fiesh from a living animal {Sank, fol. 
66). A kind of creed in epigrammatic form is 
Hillel’s famous recommendation to the heathen 
who desired to learn the essence of Judaism in a 
moment : * What is hateful to thee, do not do to 
thy neighbour’ (Skahh fol. 31), 

The first steps in the changing of this attitude 
were indirectly prompted by MuBlim theologians, 
who created a speculative theology known by the 
name of Kaldm, The Muhammadan criticism of 
the anthropomorphisms of the OT interfered with 
the Jewish antipathies to metaphysical research, 
and the struggle was carried right into the Jewish 
camp by the sect of the Karaites who, rejecting 
all Eaboinic tradition and attaching no value to 
the authority of Mishna and Talmud, took up the 
method of the Mu’tazilite (dissenting) Kaldm for 
their own needs. The consequence was that 
Rabbanifce Jews were compelled to follow suit 
and to employ philosophic arguments for the 
defence of revealed religion. This marks the 
beginning of the religious philosophy of the Jews, 
and its oldest expounder was Sa’adya of Fayyfim, 
who died in 942 at Sura, in Babylonia. In his 
work on ‘Creeds and Beliefs’ he set aside the 
warning of the MishnS. against metaphysical 
speculation, on the plea, that the Sages did not 
forbid honest reflexion {Amdndti ed. Lanclauer, ; 
p. 21). He was also the first to venture a defini- 


tion of the idea of creed. ‘ Faith,’ he says, ‘is a 
notion arising in the soul with regard to a subject, 
ilie true nature of which has been recognized* 
{ib. 11). What he really means is conviction 
gained by one of the various processes of recogni- 
tion, such as personal perception, truthful evidence, 
and logical conclusion. As none of these applies 
to the tenets of the Jewish religion, he adds, as a 
fourth source, ‘ reliable tradition based on revela- 
tion ’ — a phrase which marks the difference between 
the creed of Rabbanite Judaism on the one side, 
and Muhammadan as well as Karaite Kaldm on 
the other. Beyond this first attempt, however, 
Sa'adya has specified no real articles of faith, em- 
ploying for the remainder of Ms theories the usual 
methods of the Mu*tazilite Kaldm, which held 
sway among Jewish philosophers for two centuries 
afterwards. 

The heterodox colouring of the Kaldm in the 
writings of the famous Arab philosopher Avicenna 
(Ibn Bina), in connexion with the criticism of 
Muslim theologians and the growing pretensions 
of the Karaites, gradually brought a/bout a re- 
action in favour of a more decided accentuation 
of the tenets of Rabbanite Jewish religion. As 
its doctors, however, had little practice in formu- 
lating articles of creed, they again turned to the 
Arabs, who employed the term \i^tda (plur, 'agd'id) 
for this purpose . The first Muslim who formulated 
articles of creed was the famous Abul-Laith Kasr 
of Samarkand (t993), who laid down the tenets 
of his faith in a work entitled (Cod. Brit. 
Mus. Add. 19413), ivritten in the form of a cate- 
chism. Of greater popularity, in fact the standard 
work on the subject, is the ^Ago^id of al-Nasafi 
(tll42), which, it is probable, served Jewish 
writers as a model for the formation of their 
articles of creeds. For it should be noted that 
the first Jewish work which contained something 
approaching axioms of faith did not see the li^ht 
tui that period. About 1140 the poet and philo- 
sopher tJudah Hallevi of Castile composed his 
famous work al-Khazari in defence of ‘ the despised 
faith.’ The book (which is written in Arabic) is 
based on a narrative dealing with the search of 
the kin^ of tlie Khazars for the right belief. 
Being dissatisfied with the doctrines offered to 
him by a philosopher of the Avicenna type, a 
Christian scholastic, and a Muslim doctor of the 
Mu'tazilite school, he finally asks a Jewish Rabbi 
for his creed. The last named, in contradistinction 
to his predecessors with their more or less specu- 
lative theories, answers : 

*I believe in the God of Abrahatn, Isaac, and Israel, who led 
the children of Israel out of Egypt with signs and miracles . * . 
our belief is comprised in the TorS,h’ (al'Khazafii p. 44). 

This formal confession is ' subsequently supple- 
mented by the following sentence ; 

^To this [prayer] the believer attaches the following artkUs 
of creed Vagd^td] which complete the Jewish belief, vis. (1) 
the recognition of God’s sovereignty, (2) His eternity, (3) ine 
providential care which He bestowed upon our forefathers, (4) 
that the Torlh emanated from Him, and (6) that the proof qf 
all this is found in the delivery from Egypt’ (id. 154). 

From these words wo conclude that the notion 
of articles of creed was familiar to Judah Hallevi, 
though he saw no necessity to formulate them for 
the benefit of his Jewish brethren. Sweeping 
away speculation of all kinds, he substitutes for it 
a prio7^i belief, from which everything else follows 
as a necessary consequence (0. 270). In order to 
show the contrast between his attitude and that ol 
religious speculators, he reproduces in ten axioms 
the system of the Karaite Kaldm [ih, 276-278)* 
Judah Hallevfs omission to condense the results 
of his investigations into a similar system is thus 
fat quite consistent with Ms views. A more 
definite a<;tempt to formulate axioms of belief on 
Axab-Aristoteflfrh- JineS was made by Abraham b. 
Bavid ,# Toledo (1161)— the author of a work , (like* 
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wise written in Ai^aHc) which hears the name al- 
^Aglda al-TaJl'a {'The Lofty Greed’). The Ih’sb 
part is purely Kxicculativc, but the second consists 
of six somewhat crudely formed dogmas, viz. 

(1) God’s exibteiiCG and incorporealtty ; (2) Iliy unity or 
onenoss ; (3) His alirdiiites ; (1) His rulo of thu univoi’se ; (5) 
belief based on traflit?ion and belief in. x>i‘Oj>IiGcy ; (0) meta- 
phorical names of God, Divine Providence, and human free 
•will. 

This attempt was subsequently eclipsed by 
Abraham 's contoiupora^ Moses Maimonides, who 
supplied what he considered to be a want, being, 
no doubt, urged to take this step by the (sontinued 
attacks of hluslim theologians, as well as by his 
inborn love of systematizing. It is to him that 
Judaism owes the famous ‘Thirteen Articles of 
Creed,’ which both in abridged Hebrew prose and 
in verse were introduced into the Jewisfx prayer- 
book, and which enjoy an unbounded popularity 
among Jews all over the world. It is doubtful, 
howevei*, whetiier this was his aim. The Articles 
were originally composed in Arabic, and form part 
of his commentary on the Mishna Smih. x. 1 quoted 
above. A perusal of these Articles makes it clear 
that they were meant, in the first instance, as a 
protest against various Christian and Muhammadan 
statements; (I) that Biblical anthropomorphism 
was a departure from pure nionothei.sm j (2) that 
Moses’ prophetship was eclipsed by that of 
Muhammad ; (3) that the Babbis had altered the 
Torah j (4) that the law of Moses had been abrogated 
by that of Muhammad ; and (6) that the Messiah 
was still expected. The Hebrew version of these 
Articles by Barauel b. TibbSn (c. 1200) is attached 
to the ordinal^ editions of the Talmud. For the 
purposes of this sketch the following short abstract 
of the Articles must suffice : 

I. God exists, aud is the cause of all exiStftigivnr ^ ''' 

11, Qod*s unity is absolute, and is not to he compared with 
other ujiits which are subject to division. 

IIL God is incorporeal and, therefore, exempt from any 
accidental attribute. Theanthropomo^liisticpassages 
in t ho Bible must be tafeen metaphorically. 

IV. God’s unity is without beg:inmng. 

V. Ho other being besides God must be worshipped. Ibis 
also holds good for anpcels, spheres, and elements. 

Vf. Prophecy is a distinction granted to human beings of 
superior de^*ee, whose souls enter into intimate 
connexion with the Creative intellect. 

VII. Moses is the father of all prophets both before and after 
him. He is distinguishea from other projihets by 
four characteristics. (1) With no prophet did God 
hold direct intercourse as vdth Moses (Nu 128). (2) 
God did not appear to Moses in dreams, as to other 
prophets (v.6). (3) Other prophets experienced in 
the hour of vision a weakening of their vital power, 
and a great fear (Dn lOS. 16), which was not tho cage 
with Closes, (4) Other prophets were obliged to 
wait for revelations (2j£ whilst Moses was 
empowered to solicit them (Nu 98, Dv 

VIIX. The TorEh is of Divine origin: ‘It is incumbent to 
believe that the whole of this law, as it is in our 
hands this day, is the Torah which was revealed to 
Moses. It is all Divine, which means that it reached 
him by what is metaphorically termed speech.* 

IX. This law will i!ot be abrogated, nor will there be any 
other law of Divine origin. Kothing wih bo added 
to, or taken awaj*- from, it. 

X God knows the actions of all mankind. 

XI. God rowai’ds those who obey the I^aw, and puniidies its 
transgressors. 

XII. Tbs Messiah will arrive without fail, no matter how 
long he tarry. 

XHI. Eesurrection of the dead. 

It oan easily be seen that these tlilrteeu Artieles 
consist of three groups, viz. YI.-IX. , X-XIIL , 

reduoiug .the whole system to tha three funda^ 
meutal x>rludples of belief m God, Bevelatiou, aud 
Bekibutiou after death. This reduction was, 
indeed, carried out and proved by Joseph Albo 
(firsfe half of Ifith cent.) in Ms work on ^Fixtida- 
mental Prineii)Ios ’ (In trod, and pt. i. ch, 4). It is 
impossible that Maimonides should not have been 
aware of this, but tho anti-Muhammadan as well 
as anti-Glmstian tendencies of several of the 
paragraphs cannot be mistaken. The anonymous 
redactor of the most popular recension of these i 


Articles for liturgical purposes prefaced each 
paragraph with the avoids '1 believe with perfect 
faith’— words whic.h are absent from hfaujamhles’ 
original. It was Hamnel 1>. Tibbrm wlio placed 
the word pDxn^ (‘to liLdieve’) at the head of several 
articles. Of the diverse attempts to reproduce 
those articles in poetic furjii the most popular is 
the Yigdal hymn by an unknown (but probably 
Spanish) author. ^ T hose Avho foilo\ved Maimonides, 
w'l’iting on the same subject, as ^isdai Crescas 
(f 1410) and Isaac Abravanel (1437-1508), have 
added nothing now, and need not, therefore, be 
further considered. ^ 

There now remains a word to be said on tbe 
tenets of the creed of tbe Karaites. By rejecting 
i the Babbinic method of interpreting the Bible, 
they avoided the Muhammadan charge of having 
altered the Tox'ah, and, being disciples of the 
Mu'tazilite school, they were under no suspicion 
regarding their conception of Biblical anthropo- 
moi*phisms. They had, however, to defend their 
belief in (1) the proplietship of Mose.s and the other 
prophets ; (2) the validity of the Torah, ^ and their 
own interpretation of it ; and (3) the arrival of the 
hlessiah. Now the ten axioms reproduced by 
Judah Hallevi (see above) touch only the meta- 
physical side of the question, and it was left to 
others to supply the religious element, Judah b. 
Elijah Hadassi (1149) was the first to attempt this 
by grouping the Karaite laws round the Decalogue, 
italeb Afendopiilo, who (in 1497) wrote an in- 
troduction to Hadassfs work, extracted from it 
the following ten Articles : 

I. God is the creator of all creatures. 

II. He is one and eternal. 

III. Every [other] existing being is created. 

prophets mentioned in tho 

Bible. 

V. The law of Moses is true. 

VI. Believers must have knowledge of the Torah and its 
interpretation. 

YII, The Sanctuary [at Jerusalem] is the palace of the Meat 
High King. 

VIII. The resurrection of the dead [will take place] at the 
time of the arrival of the Messiah. 

IX. There will bo a final judgment. 

X. Just retribution. 

In view of the close relationship between the para- 
graphs L-m., lY.-YIIL, IX-X, the artificiality 
of the number is conspicuous. Israel Iladihlyyan 
of Alexandria, who (in 1257) composed a digest of 
the Karaite laws, condensed the Articles into the 
following six : (1) God ; {2} the messengership of 
Mosgs; (3) the other prophets? (4) the Torah 
revealed through Moses j (5) J erusalem j and (O) 
the day of judgment. 

Ln'EUATtniH.— Sa'adya b. Yfisuf Al«Fayyiimr, ah 

Amdnat wa^rtiQdddty od. S. Landauer, Leyden, 1881 *, Judah 
HaMvi, Kitdb at-Khamri^ tr. from Amb. with an Introd, by 
Harbwig HirschfeM, London, 1905 ; E. Pocockt Porta Mosiss. 
dissertatioom aliquot a H, Mose Maimonide, Oxford, 1055, pp. 
133-180 ; Josef Albo, Befov Ikbarim . . » (ed. W. and L. Schlo- 
singer, with Introd. by L. Schleainger), Frankfort a. M., IS-M j 
Judah b. Elijah Hadassi, B$hkol Makhofm^ etc. (Hebrew), E«- 
patoria, 1830 ; A. Neubauer, Aws d&r Pdmhurqef BMhi'he'k, 
etc., Leipzig, 1866; S[ebastian] Mumteo^iTredeoimaHioiilifidei 
JudeeoruMi Worms, 1520; J. B. Carpzov, halin' miDK WB*, 
Leipzig, 1661 j J. Lindsay, TM Jem* Cateohimt contatninq 
the TidrtBen AriicleSt London, 1825; Abraham b. Ilavia 
Halevi, Pm Much BmunahMamah oUerder erhalmte 
tr. into Germ, and ed. by Simson Weil, Frankfort a. M., 1852; 
J. Outtmanu, Pie EeUgionspMlosc^htB deB Abr. ibn Pattd ms 
Toledo. Gottingen, 1879; E. G. Hirsch and K. Kohler, 
‘ ArMoies of FaSh,’ in JM it 148-162. 

Habtwig Hieschfeld. 

CREED (Muljammadan}.— The Muhammadan 
creed or profession of faith {Imlwiai al-s/jihdd(c, 
or, shortly, halima) is the well-known formula, ‘ I 
testify tliat there is no god but God, and T testify 
that Muhammad is the apostle of Goti’ It is one 
of the articles of faith and also 

one of the ‘ five pillars ’ of practical religion {din; 

1 According to Luzmfcto {Mcho-, Leghorn, 1850, p. 18) and 
Zum ihitcrmwqesch. ders^nmog. Pmsisy Berlin, 188*5, p. 607), 
this hymn was completed In 1404 by Daniel ben Judah Payym 
of Home. 
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see IslSm). The creed as a whole is not formulated 
in the Qur’an ; but the first article is enunciated 
in Sura cxii. : ‘Say, “He is One God; God the 
Eternal; He begettetli not, nor is begotten, nor 
is there one like unto Him.”’ The creed, how- 
ever, occurs in a tradition of ’Omar, the second 
khalif, who related that the Prophet, on being 
asked to define Islam, said: ‘Islam is that thou 
bear witness that there is no god but God and that 
Muhammad is His messenger ; and be steadfast in 
prayer, and charitable ; and fast during the month 
of Ramadan; and make the pilgiimage to the 
Ka'ba if it is in thy power’ {Mishkdt al-Masdbth, 
tr. Matthews, Calcutta, 1810, I. i. 1). According 
to the Shark al-Wiqdya {ap. Hughes, DJ, s.v. 
‘Creed’), the kalima is to be recited by every 
Muslim aloud and correctly, with full comprehen- 
sion of its meaning and belief in his heart, at least 
once in his lifetime, and to be always professed 
without hesitation until his death. 

Stajtley Lane-Poolb, 

CREED (Parsi). — i. According to Yas. xxx, 2, 
man must make a choice between the two ‘ creeds ’ 
or ‘confessions’ {avareno). In the beginning the 
Holy Spirit said of himself and of his spiritual 
antagonist that their ‘confessions’ {varand) did 
not agree (Yas. xlv. 2). The word translated ‘ con- 
fessions ’ implies a choice, and the corresponding 
verb is used in the middle voice with fra- as a 
technical term to express the profession of a 
religion, especially of the Mazdayasnian faith : 
fravaretar, ‘confessor,’ frdvardne, ‘I make my 
rofession of faith,’ etc. Although from the very 
eginning Zarathushtrian Mazdaism thus meant a 
sharp contrast with surrounding worship and 
raetice (of. Vend. xix. 6 : Zax'athushtra’s mother 
ad invoked the Ahra Mamyu)^ neither prosely- 
tizing aims nor doctrinal discussions produced a 
creed in the same sense as in Christianity. The 
Zarathushtrian reform was of a moral, economic, 
and ritual kind, rather than intellectual. But the 
Avesta contains several formulas, used on diiferent 
occasions, e.g. in putting on the sacred cord, on 
rising in the morning, in the nydyislm and other 
prayers, etc. These formulae sum up the most 

E eciiliar tenets and practices of the Parsi religion. 

b may be that some of them originated during the 
Sasanian restoration, owing to the need of briefly 
distinguishing their own faith from Christianity 
and other rivals. We shall mention only the most 
important formulae. In the post-Avestan time 
the Parsis who settled in India were required to 
present a summary of their beliefs and sa.cred 
customs to Indian rulers. 

2. In its shortest form the Fravardne (Fowf. 
xi. 16, xii. 1, xxvii. 12; Yt. xiii. 89, etc.) contains 
four points ; Fravardne Mazdayasno, ZaratJmsh- 
trish, Yidaevd, Akuraiha^hd ; ‘ i profess myself a 
Mazaa-worshippex', a Zamtlmshtrian, an anti-devil 
(enemy of the demons), a servant (or proclaimer) 
of the Lord.’ That is, the believer declares himself 
1) a monotheist ; (2) a member of a historically 
ounded religion ; (3) a dualist. Or, to put it 
difierently, (1) the revealed God is Ahura Mazda; 
(2) the revealer is Zarathushtra ; (B) the peculiar 
higher form of IKe instituted by the revealer as 
the due service of God consists in the fight against 
the demons. Those points are co-ordinated in a 
way characteristic of revealed or founded religion 
(cf, Transaetiom of the Brd Jnt,- Congr, far the 
Hist of Eel., Oxford, 1908, ii, 403 E). (4) The 
last word seems to sum up comprehensively the 
whole faith, yasno designating more pAxliicularly 
the Divine worship, and tJcaeshb designating the 
doctrines and tenets of religion in geherab Addi* 
tions are sometimes made to the Fravardne i 
homage to the genii of the gdhs (hours, watches), 
of the days, of Hie months, of the seasons, of the. 


years (Introd. to the Yasna; Yas. xi. IG, xxiii. 5 ; 
esp. in the five gdhs recited at the five hours of 
prayer of the day and contained in the Khordah 
Avesicc [the book of prayer], etc.); or — a more 
authentic addition — homage to the Amesha-Spen- 
tas (Yas. xii. 1), or other amplifications. A still 
shorter form (Yas. xii. 8) runs thus: ‘I profess 
myself a Mazda-worsliipper, a Zaratimsixtrian, 
liaving made both my avowal and my profession 
(of faith),’ Another short formula in Palilavi 
runs;^ ‘I declare my adherence to the Mazda- 
worshipping religion, and renouncement of all evil 
beings and things’ (E. S. Dadabhai Bharucha, 
Khorda-avestd-arthahj Bombay, 1906, p. 2). 

^ 3. A more explicit creed is formed by the Eds 
xii. and xiii. of the Yasna^ designated, according 
to Anqueiil Duperron, by the Parsis as Fraoreti, 
‘confession,’ ‘creed,’ and called after the opening 
words Frastuye, ‘I praise’ (Yas. xi. I7~xii. 7), 
and Astuye, ‘I avow’ (Yas. xii. 8~xiii., as divided 
by Darmesteter). Astuye, with the shortest Fra- 
vardne, belongs, e.g., to the prayer of the investiture 
with the kosti. i'ra^tuye is placed at the head of 
each Yasht and of each Patet, and it occurs in a 
shorter and in a longer — evidently more original — ■ 
form, which contains elements of really ancient 
aspect. It begins with the usual Avestan triad : 
‘ I avow good thoughts, good words, good actions.’ 
In the course of the confession, cattle-stealing and 
destruction of the villages of the Mazdayasnians 
are abjured; folk and cattle ouglit to live in 
peace. All communion with demons and their erew, 
with sorcerers and their crew, and with all kinds 
of adversaries and devilish, treacherous persons, 
is abjured. As Zarathushtra abjured the devils 
in liis colloquies with Ahura Mazda, so the Mazda- 
yasnian and Zarathushtrian gives up comniunion 
with them. In addition to the predominating 
fight against the devils, and in particular against 
savage disturbance of the regular cattle-breeding 
village-life (‘the Mazda- worshipping religion sup- 
presses battles and lays doxvn arms’), two other 
featxires of this creed deserve attention ; (a) the 
importance of tradition ; this creed has been pro- 
fessed by the waters, by the plants, by the cattle, 
by the Creator, by the ‘first man, by Zarathushtra, 
by Yishtaspa, by Frashaoshtra and Jamaspa, by 
all the Saoshyants ; (h) the excellence of inter- 
marriage between the nearest relations, repudiated 
and interpreted in a difierent sense by later Parsiism. 
The xvaUvmlatha, or next-of-kin-marriage, is also 
exalted by the Astnye. 

4. Anquetil Duperron describes the ceremonies 
to be undertaken by an unbeliever desiring to join 
the Parsi faith. The Parsi creed belonging to that 
ritual and included by Spiegel in the Khordah 
Avesta is evidently much later than the Avestan 
formulas. It runs : ‘ The good, pious, right religion, 
which the Lord of the created beings iias sent, is 
the one brought by Zarttisht. The religion is the 
relimon of’Zartiisht, the religion of Ormazd, giveix 
to Zartusht.’ The reception of an outsider into 
the Parsi communion is, in fact, ixowadays klnioat 
an unheard-of things such requests ' have been 
rejected lately, 

5. The Mazdayasnian who confesses his sins and 
seeks absolution is, of course, in quite a ‘difierent 
position from a proselyte not belonging to the 
sacred blood. The explicit formula of penance, 
PaUts, give a good idea of what was considered by 
later Mazdaism to be essential to the Parsi practice 
and faith. In the so-called Iranian Patet,^ after 
having enumerated at length the sins and wicked- 
nesses repented ofj and having referred to the fact 

X O^rauslatied by Spieg'sl, Av. Leipzig, 18&2~63, iii, 

and Paris, 1892-03, ilh 

107 fi!. ; ed. de Harley Mmnd PehUvi, Paris, 1880, p. 344 ff. 

West, 1C9#,) are now accessible 

m Ani^^s Bombay, 1009, pp. 118-153. 
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that the same faith had been professed by the men 
of the holy tradition, mentione<i in the FrcfstuyBi 
and by Adarbrul Mahraspand (4th cent. A.D.), the 
believer proclaims that neiUier happiness nor a 
longer life, power nor wealth, nor even the penalty 
of death, can separate him from the right religion, 
because he dreads hell and hopes for paradise. 

6. On the arrival of the emigrating Xharsis at 
Sanjan in A.D. 716, they presented to the Indian 
rince of Gujarat a list of sixteen sloJcas^ composed 
y the most learned of their dasturs, and containing 
tlie principal rules and tenets of their religion, 
selected and stated in a %vay fitted to conciliate 
the ruler, without denying or^ concealing the real 
content of Mazdaism. The points were as follows : 
(I) the adoration of Ahura Mazda, of the Sun, and 
of the five elements ; (2) silence during the bath, 
in reciting prayers, in presenting ofierings to tlie 
fire, and in eating ; (3) the use of incense, per- 
fumes, and flowers in religious ceremonies ; (4) the 
honour accorded to the cow ; (a) the iise of the 
sacred shirt, string, and cap; (6) singing and 
music at weddings ; (7) the adornments and pei*- 
fumes of ladies 5 (8) the precepts of generosity in 


giving alms, and of digging tanks and wells ; (9) 
t^iie precept to extend one’s sympathies to all male 
and female beings ; (10) the ablutions with (jouiptra 
(euphemistically called ‘one of the prntlufts (d the 
cow ’) ; (11) the wearing of the sacred curd in pray- 
ing and in eating; (12) the sacred fire fed with 
incense; (13) the five dpotions every day; (14) 
conjugal fidelity and purity ; (15) the annual cere- 
monies in honour of the forefathers ; (10) the pre- 
cautions to be observed by womtm after child-birth 
and during menstruation. There exist different 
versions in Gujarati and Sanskrit, 

Litbhatcre.— -D, Menant, ‘Ites Parsis,* Bibh iVHvdes du 
Mmie Guimet, vii,, Paris, 1808; Do&abhai Framji Karafca, 
Mint, of the ParsiSi London, 1884. 

Nathan Bodeeblom, 

CREEK INDIANS.— See Muskhogeanb. 

CREMATION.—See Death and Disposal of 
THE Dead. 

CRESCENT.— See Symbols. 

CRETE.— See /Egean Keligion. 
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Primitive (J. A. MacChlloch), p. 248. 
Assyro-Babyionian (T. G. PiNOHES), p. 257* 
Buddhist (T. W. Ehys Davibs), p. 260. 

Celtic (E. Anwyl), p. 261. 

Chinese (W. Gix.beey Walshe), p. 269. 
Christian,— See Obiminology, Bewabds, 
Egyptian (F. Ll. Gbiffith), p. 272. 

Greek (A. C. Peabson), p. 273. 

CRIMES AND PUNIS __ 

and Savage). — i. Introduction, — While revenge is 
the action of an individual against one who has 
done him vnong^ptmiskmeMiB the action taken by 
society ? ^ ^ • iHifti ^ transgressed its laws. 

be follo-vved up by a group 
of persons in sympathy with the injured person, in 
this ease passing over to the blood-feud (g.-i?.) ; and 
individual or collective revenge may be recognized 
by the society as the specific form of punishment 
to which it lends its sanction or its aid. Men seek 
revenge because they feel that their rights or 
interests have been encroached upon. The act of 
revenge is one strictly of self-defence, and is 
primarily a reflex action. It seeks to destroy or 
render ]goweriess what constitutes a menace, but 
it contains a rough notion of justice, of the idea 
that no one can intrude upon the rights of another 
without suffering the consequences. The exercise 
of justice by a community or its representatives 
against an individual who is obnoxious to it, or to 
any of its members, Is based primarily on the feeling 
which underlies revenge. Punishment is to some 
extent vengeance— the vengeance of society for its 
own preservation. The criminal must suffer, must 
expiate his crime, whatever other notions may in 
time enter into tlie idea of punishment. Private 
vengeance and public justice are thus so far similar 
in their point of view and in their action, save 
that the latter t6nd.«3 to be more discriminating 
and impartial. Nob the individual sufierer Mmsell, 
but otliers judge and condemn the guilty* person. 
Public justice at lower stages is extremely limited, 
and side'by aide with it exists private or coHective 
vengeance the blood-feud). Tins is to some 
extent justice, since society recognizes the right to 
its execution. Xt has become a specific form of 
punishment because sociely ha^ sanctioned itv Or 
piiblio Justice may, again, recognize private revenge 
by banding over the evil-doer to the injured person 
or his;>eifi4veS| or bj*' making him or them the i 




Hebrew {W* H. Bennett), p. 280. 

Hindu (J. Jolly), p. 283. 

Japanese (W* G. Aston), p. 285. 

Jewish (H. Loews), p. 288. 

Muhammadan (Th. “w. Juynboll), p. 200. 
Farsi (M. N. Dhalla), p. 294. 

Roman (J. S. Bbid), p. 296. 

Teutonic and Elavic (O. 8 chbadeb), p. 300, 

lutors of justice. Public justice, save in the- 
case of a few^ crimes which more particularly 
menace the existence of society as a whole, hfis 
to content itself wdth regulating private revenge, 
or -with suggesting a system of compensations. 
Finally, as it advances, often through the growing 
supremacy of chiefs, it eliminates private revenge 
more or less completely, though this can hardly be 
said to be true of any savage society. 

The siiuplesti form of regulated revenge is 'the duel— the right 
of the injured party to challenge the aggressor to single combat, 
or the case where the aggressor must stand up to the throwing 
of spears (as in some Australian instances), or must submit, to 
the plundering of his house. Or, again, revenge is regulated by 
hein" limited to a cretain period or to certain offences. The 
blooa-feud is the best example of regulated revenge (see Tost, 
Gmndriss der ethnoL Juri^rntdenz, il. 236 ff.; Westemarck, 
JforcfiE fdedS, i. 408 if. ; see § 6, ii. (1) below). 

In the earliest times, if men, like some of tlie 
higher apes, lived in separate families, the family 
would, when necessary, assist any individual 
member of it in following up an act of rovenge, 
because they were bound to be in sympathy with 
Mm for the wrong done. Thus indiviiliuil revenge 
easily passed over into collective revenge. It is 
out of this feeling of sympathy that justice, strictly 
so called, arises. Actions by which any individual 
feels aggrieved are generally those by whicli all 
individuals feel aggneved when they are done to 
themselves ; and the condemnation 01 sueli aorions 
tends to formulate Itself as a custom or law which 
cannot be transgressed without risk of incurring 
the hostili% of the society , or of individuals com- 
posing it. Custom is, in fact, a strong expression of 
savage maMs sense of right and wrong, and it is 


point of view, may be indifierent. Hence, both 
collective revenge and public Justice ate the ex- 
pression of moral indignation, though the latter 
expresses it more strongly. For, the more men 
realize their solidarity, tne more is any ill done to 
one regarded with Inaignation by all, as a result of 
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the working of sympathetic emotion. And, as the 
ill done has transgressed that customary law, — 
the expression of what is right and what is wrong, 
—the punishment indicted is an expression of moral 
indignation at the wrongxloer. It may be out of 
all proportion to the ofleiice committed, and in such 
a case is on a level with mere unthinking revenge, 
but, generally speaking, at lower levels of savage 
society, punishment has some proportion to the 
offence. It is at higher levels, in barbaric and 
despotic societies, that punishment is most cruel 
and disproportionate to the offence. 

The tendency of punishment to supplant mere 
revenge (which is occasionally regarded as ’svrong) 
is aided by the fact that the latter often causes 
great inconvenience to the society, and tends to 
multiply the revengeful actions. The society, by 
itself or by its heads, steps in, therefore, between 
the avenger and the wrongdoer, and decides upon 
the punishment, or restrains the amount of venge- 
ful action. Thus the Judgments of a central tri- 
bunal are gradually preferred to revengeful acts. 
Casalis says of the Ilasutos that the chief has been 
given powers over all the community because of 
the fear of anarchy arising out of private revenge 
{The Basutos, 1861, p. 225). The injurious results 
of the blood-feud are well recognized by savages, 
among whom the head-men or the chief will often 
interfere to stop its excesses ; or it sometimes gives 
place to an appeal to them, or to the payment of a 
compensation by the offender, as a matter of private 
arrangement, or one suggested by them. This 
compensation generally tends to pass into a regular 
practice, with a graduated scale of payments accord- 
ing to the magnitude of the offence (§ 5 ). With the 
growth of the power of the chief, he not only ad- 
vises or suggests, but determines and orders the 
carrying out of justice over a wider field. More- 
over, where the injured person or his representa- 
tives are too weak to take revenge against a 
powerful tribesman, or, on the other hand, where 
revenge is out of proportion to the offence, the 
sympathetic emotions of the society, being aroused 
in the one case for the victim and in the other for 
the aggressor, gradually contribute to the forma- 
tion of a tribunal in some shape or form, and to 
the cessation of private revenge. 

Yet private revenge often exists side by side with 
punishment by a tribunal or a chief. This is 
natural when we consider w^hat savage character 
is. But, on the whole, there is a tendency to make 
such revenge the expression of judicial action. 
Thus it may be recognized as the right way of 
unishing certain wrongdoers, provided that it 
oes not exceed certain limi fes. Tliis is particularly 
true where the husband is allowed to avenge him- 
self on the adulterer. Or it may be permitted that 
the criminal caught red-handed in certain crimes, 
e.g. theft, should be slain at once. Or, again, the 
blood-feud may be the approved method of punish- 
ing the murderer. Or the aggrieved person or Ms 
relatives may be chosen as executioners of the 
sentence passed by the tribunal. Thus, among 
many of the Bantu tribes, a murderer pw'^^d 
guilty is given over to tbe relatives of Ms victim 
to deal with Mm as they choose (Macdonald, JAI 
xxii. 108). Many other instances might be cited. 
Private revenge sometimes continues alongside or 
in spite of established judicial tribunals in the 
ease of large societies scattered over wide areas, and 
in which there is libtle feeling of homogeneity, 
and hence little prospect of general sympathetic 
action in favour or an agraeved person. Bevenge 
may also he pursued in all societies in matters not 
usually taken cognizance of ,hy the laws. 

2 . Crime, morality, and religiori.—- Even in the 
earliest stages of human history man may have 
dimly felt it ethically wrong to mnfder, commit 


adultery, or steal, apart from the fact that the in- 
stinctive act of revenge brought it home to him 
that in committing such actions he was trespassing 
against the rights of another. These crimes are so 
universally condemned that there can have been 
no time when they were not regarded as deeds 
which it was uTong to commit. Tlie sense of 
wrongness with regard to these and other acts was 
largely increased with the growth of society, of the 
group in which men lived, because such actions 
tended to destroy the unity of the group. Custom 
laid down that there were certain things which 
must not be done, and it was, therefore, highly 
immoral to do them. Nor is it improbable that, 
even at the very earliest stages of the growth of 
the ideas of right and wrong, man may have 
thought vaguely that iu doing wrong to another he 
was incurring the anger of whatever worshipful 
being or beings he was aware of. This thought 
also would become more definite with the growth 
of society. Where a group of men living together 
worship a being whom they believe to be interested 
in the group, any transgression of custom will 
be regarded as transgression against him, because 
the customs would certainly be regarded as having 
been instituted by Mm. Whatever constituted a 
menace to the group or any of the individuals^ com- 
posing it was also an offence against the divinity, 
who naturally favoured the community and not 
him who menaced its existence. The god is apt to 
unish the group for the breach of custom, and 
ence the offender is made to suffer speedily for 
his evil-doing, in order to avert this. Some crimes 
are punished by the group as a whole. Others are 
not so punishea, but the group approves of the act 
of revenge by which the offence is requited. 
Revenge or punishment is thus supposed to satisfy 
the anger of the god. Some support for the view 
here taken is found in the fact that the divinities 
of very primitive tribes are also to some extent 
moral governors, who are thought to dislike par- 
ticular crimes and to punish them. Among savages 
at a higher level there is a certain amount of 
evidence proving that their gods take account of 
crime and are guardians of morality. Whether 
or not it be true that all morality from the first is 
connected with religion, it is at least certain that 
religion soon strengthened and assisted morality 
by its insistence on the fact that the god or gods 
of the group desired its welfare, and that all offences 
against that welfare were thus more than offences 
against laws imposed by men. 

3 . The administration of justice. — A regular 
organization for enforcing jnstice or maintaining 
custom hardly exists at the lowest levels of society, 
though its beginnings may be seen. Justice is a 
matter of individual action? and yet, as ampng 
the Yahgaiis of Tierra del Euego, where the feeling 
of the community gives support to the existing 
customs, some help in avenging wrongs may always 
be looked for from relatives or neighbours (Hob- 
house, Mwals in Bvotution^ i, 46, citing Hyades 
and Denifcer, Mm, scient, du Cap Eorn^ Paris, 
1891). TMs is an approach to collective revenge, 
and, as a rule, the greater the ’wrong, the more 
likelihood is there of the avenger being supj^rted. 
But, -wherever crime is regarded as a seriousbreach 
of tribal custom, the breaker of a custom is the 
breaker of a law, and Ms action arouses strong dis- 
approval. Hence, society approves the action of 
the avenger, e.o., in cases or murder or adultery ^ 
or it takes joint action against the wrongdoer. 
The latter course is, most frequent In the case of 
crimes wMch are regarded as bringing the whole 
community into danger or subjecting it to Bivi-ne 
anger, sorcery and incest (breaches of exo- 
gamous cusbomh . 0 !r,;!a^am,,a whole clan or tnbe 
wffl put to M btosh a Jrian who makes Mm- 
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self a naisance to every one, as aTiioiif;' fclie Eskinios, 
■svhere a whole village has occasionally risen 
against and slain an atrocious niunlerer (Nansen, 
Eskimo Life, 1893, p. 103). Conjoint action by 
the community is found amongst the Mpongwe, 
who drown or burn the murderer (Burton, Two 
Trips to Gorilla Land, 1876, i. 105), and is common 
among Australian tribes, where the whole camp 
joins in punishing the ill-doer (Westermarck, op. 
cit, i. 171). But, even when such joint action 
occurs, individual revenge or blood-feud is com- 
monly found, nor is it condemned by society. 
Indeed, it is usually the . case that any one disre- 
garding the duty of revenge is held in contempt, 
and this tends to show the general disapproval of 
crime by the whole gi’oup or tribe. 

“Where public justice is administered by certain 
individuals, it seldom ousts tiie ijractiee of private 
revenge, and in general takes cognizance only of 
public offences (sorcery, incest), or of various petty 
crimes. But tliis ‘ court ’ may be effective in en- 
forcing_ or in regulaiing private revenge, or in 
arranging compensation. A council of elder men 
is frec[uently fo\md among Australian tribes, who 
try various offences and decide upon the punish- 
ment (Fraser, Abor. of N.B* Wales, Sydney, 1892, 

f ). 39 ff. ; Woods, Natim Tribes of S. Aust., Ade- 
aide, 1879, p. 34 ff.). But it is probable that, as 
among the Central Australian tribes, these offences 
are breaches of the strict marriage laws (incest), 
and murder by sorcery. In such cases the elders 
arrange for an avenging party to go out and punish 
the offenders (Spencer- Gillen% px>. 15, 477 ; ^ 25, 
556 ff.). In some instances the council has nothing 
to do with cases of murder, adultery, etc. ; and 
only those relating to property or to litigation are 
brought before it (Nagas [Steward 
1855, p. 609], Kandhs[ Dalton, Bth, of Bengal, CalcTT 
1872, p. 294], and Formosans [Letourneau, UEroL 
jiiridique, p. 941). Or, as among some N. American 
tril^es {Ojibwas, Wyandots, etc.), the avenger 
appears before a council, and, having obtained 
juagment in his favour, demands compensation. 
If this is not given, he fails back on revenge 
(Kohler, ZVBW xii. 407). In many cases, 

too, the council (as in the case of the chief) delegates 
the execution of justice to the person who would 
otherwise be the avenger. Sometimes the leading 
men of a group will intervene to prevent disputes 
or to arrange composition. Less usual are the 
instances where the decision of a council is taken 
as final in all private eases (Todas and other 
aboriginal Indian tribes C^hortt, TEB, new ser. 
vii., 1808, p, 241 ; Forsyth, Highlands of Cmt. India, 
lS7i, p. 361], Tagbuana [Worcester, Philippine 
Islands, New York, 1898, p. 107], and a few others). 
Thus, generally speaking, the savage council seldom 
constitutes a court in the strict sense of the word. 

With the advancing power of the chief, the 
administration of |>iiblie justice j>asses largely into 
his hands j yet even here private revenge— the blood- 
feud, or the right of the husband to punish in cases 
of adultery — is still used and pernutted, and often 
the chiefs prerogative is exercised only when 
appeal has been made to Mm. But there now 
comes into great prominence, especially among 
higher savage tribes, a regular system of compensa- 
tion or lines for various crimes, payable to the 
aggiievcd person or his representatives, or, in some 
cases, to. the chief. We hud also in many places 
regular codes of laws, with punishments appointed 
for different offences. Sometimes the chief merely 
intervenes to prevent excessive revenge and to 
suggest compensation, as among many American 
Indian and^ Ai^iean^ tribes ; sometimes his power 
of intervention is Uinited to certain crimes, goneraliy 
those of a imblic kind ; or, again, ho merely acts 
as arbiter or adviser rather than as judge. But, 


the more his power is estahlished, and the more 
autocratic he is, so much the more <lo his functions 
as judge increase. This is especially true of many 
of the cliiefs and ^letty monarchs ol Africa, andiii 
general of ail tribes whose social organization is h igh. 
S’requently the chief may associate with liimself a 
council of elders; or, again, as among the Kalins, 
village chiefs judge lesser matters, while cliiefs of 
clans hear apipeals against their judginent.s and 
try all more serious crimes, aided by the advice of 
a council (Letourneau, p. 87). With few excep- 
tions, where justice is administered by a chief he is 
careful to act in strict accordance with the estab- 
lished customs. There is, however, a tendency 
among chiefs to regard every real or imaginary 
offence against themselves as a serious crime, while, 
where their power is autocratic and fines are paid 
to themselves, or where they are naturally cruel, 
there is great danger of injustice and of atrocious 
punishments being meted out. But, wdth the 
decay of private revenge, the administration of 
justice becomes more de Unite and strict, especially 
as we advance from savage to barbarous societies. 
The court or chief maintains order, upholds the 
rights of every member of society, and jmnishes 
all crime. Generally speaking, wlierever a tribunal 
exists, it is seen to be a guarantee, not found in 
the exercise of mere revenge, that all offenders 
shall suffer, and suffer proportionately to their 
offence. 

Where cases arc brought before a council or a 
chief, a palaver usually takes place, at which both 
parties are fully hoard. Sometimes the method 
of the oath or ordeal is resorted to in order to 
discover the truth and to point out the guilty 
person. _„Tll 0 -naUi-b 3 -.ii’equenlly in the form of a 
0 ^ 6 , and accompanies the (Irinking of a poison 
mfof some liquid, which is su]q)OMed to act fatally 
upon the x>erjurer or the guilty. I’ho oath is thus 
a species of ordeal. But the ordeal may occur by 
itself in various forms : the ordeal by lire, by reci- 
hot iiictal, or by boiling oil or water, m whicli cases 
the innocent person is not burned, or his wound 
heals within a certain time ; the ordeal by water 
— remaining under %vater for a certain time with- 
out drowning, or X)aRslng safely through water in 
which crocodiles lurk ; the ordeal by poison (see 
Oath; OebeAL; Tost, ii, 459 ff.). The person 
who is proved to be guilty, if he has not already 
sticeumhed to the ordeal, is then punished according 
to the nature of his crime. Among savages, secret 
societies, such as the Duk-I)uk of Hew Britain, 
supidement the action of juivate revenge or public 
justice where these are imperfect, and punisli any 
one who commits crime. 

4 * Variety of crimes. — The idea of what eoii- 
Btitutes crime in savage society is largely akin to 
that entertained in civilized societies. But tliero 
are important exceptions to tins, bound up with 
the nature of savage society and belief, e.g, breaeli 
of tabu or religious custom, sorcery, and tlie like. 
Again — perhaps as a natural outcome of uncon- 
trolled revenge operating in later times-— there is 
tiie idea that accidental woundings or homicides 
are equally inmishahle with those committed 
intentionally, though in many cases there is an 
approach to the modern view of accident, and a 
distinction is made in the punishment inllictcd, or 
no punishment follows (ct, Westermarck, i. 217 ; 
Post, ii. 214). Sometimes IdlHng in self-defence is 
punishable, though not to the same extent as 
murder; and, frequently, there is a distinction 
between meditated crime and that committed in 
the heat of the moment, hlore serious is the view 
entertained by most savage tribes that, while to 
kill or to steal from a fellow- tribesman la wrong, 
these actions when committed against strangers or 
members of another tribe are not crimes, ami are 
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even praiseworthy. They are apt to he considered 
wrong, however, if they are likely to bring the 
vengeance of the otlier tribe upon the tribe of the 
ofiencler. With the dawn of a higher morality and 
a wider sense of responsibility this view tends to 
disappear. Again, we generally meet witli the 
idea that the weight of the crime varies both 
according to the rank (and often the age and sex) 
of the offender and according to that of the victim. 
Chiefs or men of rank may commit crimes with 
im^Dunity or with slight punishment, hut crime 
committed against them is generally punished 
more severely than that against lesser men. This 
is especially seen where the system of composi- 
tion for Clime prevails, the blood-price or the 
fine varying strictly according to the rank of 
the victim, and often also according to the rank 
of the offender. These views continue to prevail 
in higher societies. Approximating to the custom 
of more advanced civilization, there is frequently 
a distinction made between a first crime and its 
repetition, A first offence may be punished com- 
paratively lightly I a second or third will receive 
the utmost penalty— death or banishment. 

Tims among tbe Bambara, for a first theft a hand is ampu- 
tated ; for a second the penalty is death (Letourneau, p. 78). 
The Aleuts punish a first theft with corporal punishment, a 
second with amputation of some fing’ers, a third with ampu- 
tation of a hand and lips, a fourth with death (Petroff, ‘ fieport 
on . . . Alaska,’ Tenth Census of the United States, Washing- 
ton, 1884, p, 162). Among the Wakamba, a first murder is 
punished by a fine, but on a second conviction the murderer 
18 killed at once (Decle, Three Years in Savage Africa, 1898, 
p. 487). 

In general, those crimes which may be considered 
public, inasmuch as they are committed against 
the customs, or to the danger, of the whole com- 
munity, are sorcery (involving, according to current 
belief, all natural aeath), breaches of the customary 
marriage laws (incest), sacrilege (breaking of tabu), 
and treason. Private crimes — those committed 
against private persons — ^iaclude murder, adultery, 
unchastity, theft, perjiny, and the like. Some 
of the latter may be regarded as public crimes if 
they are committed against the chief, because 
of the relation in which he stands to the com- 
munity. There are, of course, many lesser crimes, 
while, especially where chiefs have the power of 
making laws, there is a tendency to multiply 
offences. With the greater development of savage 
society, and with the gradual formation of a cen- 
tral administrative body taking the place of mere 
public opinion and custom, these private crimes 
are regarded less and less as offences against an 
individual, and more and more as broaches of law 
and transgressions against social ordei*. But it is 
rather at the next higher stage, in barbaric and 
semi-civilized societies^ that a real approximation 
to this view is found, 

5 , Punishments.— Punishment administered by 
public justice in savage society has generally the 
Intention of making the offender suffer pain, and 
is thus analogous to punishment inflicted as an act 
of private revenge. The to ialionis, or piinoiple 
of equivalence in punishment, is perhaps originally 
connected with tlie reflex and instinctive move- 
ments of the person who is hurt, and who attempts 
to make the aggressor suffer a similar hurt by a 
natural process of imitation. There must be blow 
for blow. At the same time this movement is one 
of self-preservation, and this also is an element of 
all punishment. Such instinctive resentment is, 
however, indiscriminate in the amount of ven- 
geance which it employs, and this primitive instinot 
of blow for blow, whilst suggesting the Im talionu^ 
is not sufiicient as an explanation of it. We may, 
tiierefore, with Westermarck (i. 179), look for a 
further explanation of it in the feeling of self- 
regardmgi>ride whicii desires to bring the aggresspr 
to Hie same level as the sufferer, and in the social 


feeling that members of the same society have 
equal rights, and hence, if one makes another 
suffer, he must suffer in a similar way and to the 
same extent. 

The simplest form of the lex talionisiB found in 
the idea of life for life, wound for wound, eye for 
eye, tooth for tooth. But it also assumes some 
curious forms ; for example, especially in the case 
of the blood-feud, there is often the desire that the 
vengeance should fall on one of the same rank, or 
the same sex, or the same age, as the victim — the 
real aggressor thus escaping. Again, the ven- 
geance is exacted with the same kind of weapon, 
and in the same manner. Or, where a system of 
compensations and fines exists, these are in due 
proportion to the amount of pain caused. Or it is 
seen working in still another way : the thief is 
deprived of sight, of an arm or hand ; the perjurer 
loses his tongue ; the adulterer or ravisher is cas- 
trated ; or, again, the thief must not only restore 
the goods stolen, but must submit to be pillaged 
to the same extent (see Post, ii. 238 ff. j Hothouse, 
i 84, 91). 

But, while the to talionis is found as an under- 
lying principle both in savage and in more advanced 
systems (cf. 0 . 0 . the OT and the Bab. Qod^ of 
ffammurabi), there is often a disposition to exceed 
it, so that methods of private revenge as well as 
public punishments are often out of all proportion 
to the crime committed, especially in places where 
tlie people are naturallj^ cruel, where a despotic 
chief rules, or where it is held that a Divine as 
well as a human law is transgressed. In the last 
case, as well as in cases where the chief is regarded 
as Divine or as having Divine authority, any 
transgression of law is apt to involve the whole 
society in Divine vengeance. Hence the punish- 
ment is swift and prop)ortionately severe (cf. Dui’k- 
heim, * Deux lois de revolution pdnale/ ASoc iv. 
64 ff.). Savage acts of revenge, unregulated or 
regulated, as well as methods of punishment, are 
also often excessive, since they involve the punish- 
ment of an innocent person m place of the real 
offender (in many instances of the blood-feud or 
of the to talionis), or that of innocent persons 
in addition to the real offender (his wife and 
children, especially in cases of sorcery, and these 
as well as fellow-clansmen in some instances of the 
blood-feud), as a result of the idea of solidarity 
! and collective responsibility— a principle lingering 
on in more advanced societies. 

In a few cases capital punishment seldom or 
never occurs. But, as a rule, it is meted out in 
most tribes for one or other of such crimes as 
sorcery, murder, incest, treason, sacrilege, adul- 
tery, and theft. Some tribes punish capitally only 
for sorcery and murder, or for sorcery and adultery 
(especially with the wives of chiefs ) ; but not un- 
commonly all these offences ,are liable to the 
punishment of death. Further, in such despotic 
Kingdoms as Ashanti or other regions of Africa, 
as well as sporadically elsewhere, even small 
offences are punishable with death, at the capri- 
cious will of the cMef (BMis, TsM^speaUng Feojples, 
1887, p. 166 ; Kollmann, Victoria fVmnmj Berlin, 
1899, p. 1701). 

Tho methods of death vary; they indlude decapitation, 
strangulation, hanging, stabbing or spearing, cudgelling or 
flagellation, empalement, crucifixion, drowning, burning, May- 
ing alive, burying alive, throwing from a height, stoning, sending 
the criminal to sea in a leaky canoe, outting in two, lopping oft 
the limbs, kt some casesi where the crime is believed to be 
parfeioulArly offensive to the gods, the criminal is offered tn 
sacrifice, while this is not an unusttal way of obtaining 
viotims where human saedfico prevails Melanesia COodrington, 
p- ISdb SandVdeh islands [von Kotzebue, 
Vo?/, of into the A 182Xi fil. 24Sj, Tahiti [Mlis, 

Polyn^s. Xies., 18%L8463j cf. uae^ar,, vl [tolsl; Orimm, 
T&ut. iS^Teutons]). In certain regions where 

daimtbw>h prevails^ mdmlnals are killed and eaten, probably 
mm revenge and showing contemi^ 
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(cf. Oannibalism, § ii. 15 ; Codrington, p. S44 ; von Martins, 
Travels in Brazil^ 1824, i. 88). 

Of all these methods the most cruel arc found in Africa, 
where also mutilation before death, as well as other tortures, 
is practised (cf, Letoiirneau, pp. 71, 81, 83, 88 ; Post, ii, 274 ; 
Westemiarck, i. 195). 

Other punishments consist of various bodily 
mutilations — cutting off legs or arms, hands or 
feet (or parts of these), nose, ears, lips ; castration ; 
and plucking out the eyes. All these are found 
commonly in Africa, among Amer, Indian tribes, 
in the South Sea Islands, and occasionally else- 
where. Flogging or beating with various instru- 
ments on various parts of the body — ^back, hips, 
shoulders, legs, stomach — ^is also used {in S. 
America, among the Mongols, in Africa). En- 
slavement is found as an occasional punishment for 
crime or for debt (commonly in Africa and in the 
Malay Archipelago, and sporadically elsewhere) ; 
or, where the criminal has failed to pay the due 
compensation, he is often enslaved, or the usual 
punishment is inflicted upon him. He becomes 
the slave of his victim or of the latter’s family, or 
of the chief, or he may be sold. Confiscation of 
goods, in whole or in part, is a frequent punish- 
ment in cases of theft. Banishment occurs here 
and there (New 2iealand, Mongols, some African 
tribes) as a punishment for certain crimes, but it 
is often the result of' general bad or unruly 
behaviour threatening the peace of the tribe (see 
Westei-marck, i. 172; Steinmetz, EthnoL 
zm &rste7i Entmeh, der Strafe^ vol. ii. oh. 5). Lack 
of filial duty among the Kafirs, and lying among 
the Bannavs of Cambodia, are punished with 
banishment (Lichtenstein, Travels m S. Africa, 
1812-15, i, 265 ; Mouhot, Trav* in Central Farts of 
IndO'China, 1864, ii. 27). Other punishments are 
various forms of dishonour- -eutting-ofi^the hair,, 
insulting exhibition or parade of the culprit, dress- 
ing in women’s clothes. Imprisonment as a punish- 
ment is rarely foun<l among savages, but instances 
are noted in various of Africa (Krapf, 

Travels ,, An E* Africa, 1860, p. 68 ; Letourneau, 
pp. 80, 84 5 Tost, Afr. Jm\ h. 51). 

There is also a wide-spread system of compen- 
sation or fine for certain ofieaces. This method of 
indemnifying the victim or his relatives is itself a 
species of punishment, though, where the aggressor 
is wealthy, it is ea^ for him to pay for his crimes. 
The system probaMy orij^ated in the custom 
of paymg blood-money to the relatives of a mur- 
dered man. The aggressor, to avoid a hlood-feud, 
would ofier presents to the relatives to appease 
their anger, ■while at the same time appealing to 
their love of gain. This, defective as it may he 
from the point of view of justice, was soon seen to 
have the good efiect of staying the excesses of the 
blood-feua, and would he encouraged by the com- 
munity or the chiel Similarly, compensation for 
theft may also have been suggested by the custom 
of subjecting the chief to pillage of Ms goods. The 
system of compensation was largely adopted, and 
passed over into the administration of public justice 
as a method of assessing criminal actions. But it 
%Yas far from being imiversaliy accepted either in 
systems of private revenge or in public punishment, 
and, even where it prevails, cei’tain cnmes cannot 
be compensated for, e.y. sorcery and deliberate 
murder. It has a wide-spread voguei however, as a 
regular custom, or as an alternative to punishment 
in ca^es of murder, adultery, seduction, theft, etc. 
(cf. Post, ii. 266 ifc, for aTfist of peoples among 
whom it is found). Where it prevails, a regular 
^stem of payments is fixed according to the injury 
done, according to the rank or sex of the victim, 
and sometimes according to the rank of the 
aggressor. 

in many instances — in such serious crimes as sor- 
cery, murder, or erimee committed against a chief 


or his household — the wife and children of the 
aggressor suffer with him, or are sold as slaves. 
Or, where compensation has not been paid, wife 
and children may be taken with the defaulting 
criminal and enslaved ; or ho himself may sell 
them in order to obtain the wherewithal to pay the 
compensation. In the first two instances the 
savage doctrine of htimaii solidarity is seen at 
work — a principle empliasized in the blood-feud, 
where the murderer’s family or clan is often hehl 
responsible for liis act and the members are liable 
to be slain for it. 

As a further form of indignity and punishment, 
the body of a criminal is often left unburied, or is 
thrown into the forest to be devoured by wild 
beasts (African tribes [Post, Afi\ Jur, 1 . 46]; 
Eskimos [Rink, Tales and Trad, of the Eskimo, 
1875, p. 54] ; Cent. America [Preuss, Die Begrdb, 
der Amer., Konigsberg, 1894, p. 301]). 

6 . As has already been said, a distinction is 
drawm even by the most backward peoples between 
public and private crimes. Some examjfies of 
both will now be discussed, showing the attitude 
I of the savage with regartl to them and the piinish- 
I ments meted out to the aggressors. 

i. Public Crimes. — As examples of public 
crimes may be taken sorcery, incest, and sacri- 
lege. 

( 1 ) Boirceru. — As distinct from magic, which is 
authorized ior the public good, sorcery, though its 
methods may often be similar, is almost universally 
punished by the common action of a tribe or by 
the central authority acting in its name. The 
sorcerer is employing unlawful means for anti- 
j social ends, especially to bring about ilie sickness 
I or death of his -neighbours;- orHo-Cause sterility in 
Jield or fold. Further, inasmuch as the crime is 
an anti-social one, it is for that very reason a crime 
against the divinity of the social gi'oup, its guaivlian 
or tutelary spirit. As among the E.skimos, it is 
adverse to the interests of the community and to 
the supreme rule of things in which the people 
believe (Rink, op. cit p. 41). Further, where 
spirits invoked in magic are evil and maleficent, 
they are such as are opposed to the rule of the 
benevolent spirit or divmity, according to the 
usual dualism which prevails in savage I’eligion. 
Thus, sorcery is condemned on religious as well as 
on social or moral grounds, and those who are 
most active in pursuing it are generally the 
approved fetish-men or priests. Moreover, the 
divinities are sometimes said to abhor witchcraft 
and to punish it in the future life (Bink, p. 41 ; 
Parker, Euahlayi Tribe, 1906, p. 79 ; Codrington, 
p. 274). As it is a wide-apread belief that all sick- 
ness or death is due to unnatural cauRes, one of 
which is sorcery, there is a wide field for the 
exercise of public justice against the sorcerer, who 
is generally regarded as a murderer of a particularly 
ofiensivo type. Hence, not only in the lower 
culture, but at higher levels, law, and custom con- 
demn him. He is a danger to society ; he ofiends 
against its gods ; and, because of the solidarity of 
the society, it may be visited by them for his 
dfience. , Therefore he is almost invariably xuin- 
ished with death. Sorcery is sometimes tlie only 
crime which is so punished, while the method of 
death ris often very cruel. In most cases the 
authorized magician, medicine-man, fetish-man, 
priest, or witch-doctor, takes steps to discover the 
sorcerer. When he is found, he & often subjected 
to an ordeal, e.g. by poison. If this does not kill 
him but proves Mm guilty, he is then publicly put 
to death* The ordeal is thus equivajient to the 
trial of the suspected person. 

Among Australian tribes, with whom all natnml death is 
attdbuted to sorcery, death is the invariable punishment. The 
madkine-mi^ ideuMcs the guilty pe>3on, an avenging party 
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J5 arranged by the council of old men, and the culprit is fol- 
lowed up and slain (Spencer-Gillena, pp. 46 f., 477 ; ^25, 656). 
With the Eskimos, the angeJcuts are hostile to sorcerers and 
cause them to be put to death (Rink, pp. 34, 41 ; Petroff, op. 
cit. p. 162). The punishment of death was generally meted 
out to sorcerers, who were much feared among the American 
Indian tribes of all degrees of culture, from the lowest tribes 
up to the Aztecs, the method of death being often cruel — 
e,g. burning (Wyandots, Guatemalans) and cudgeUing (Vera 
Paz). With the Aztecs the victim was sacrificed to the gods 
(NR ii. 462 ; cf. Post, ii. 395 ; Kohler, xii. [1897] 412-416 ; 

Waitz, Anthropologie, Leipzig, 1859-1872, hi. 128). Among the 
Nufors of New Guinea sorcerers are stabbed and thrown into 
the sea (iSE viii. [1SS8] 193), and the punishment of death is 
usual in N, Guinea and among the peoples of the Malay penin- 
sula (Wilken, * Het stafr, bij de volken van het mal. ras,' in 
Bijdragen tot de taal-j land-, en volkenkunde van Ned.'Xndie, 
The Hague, 1883, p. 21). In Fiji, where witchcraft exerted the 
strongest influence on the minds of the people, the person 
detected in using it was slain (Williams, JPiji, 1870, i. 248). 
In New Caledonia, old women are often put to death as sorcer- 
esses, and men who are suspected of causing death by sorcery 
are formally condemned and forced to jump over the rocks 
into the sea (Turner, Samoa, 1884, p, 842), In W. Africa, any 
one may kill the sorcerer ; bub generally after detection by the 
witch-doctor an ordeal is necessary, and the spirit of the ordeal 
sometimes kills the sorcerer. Otherwise he is put to death, 
and his private property is often confiscated (of, Nassau, 
Fetichism in W, Jjr,, 1904, p. 123 ; Kingsley, TV. Jjr* Studies^ 
1901, p. 169 ff. ; Letourneau, p. 68 ; Post, Afr. Jur, ii. 66-67), 
Among the Lendu, a forest tribe of Uganda, the sorcerer is 
executed, and his body is thrown into the bush (Johnston, 
Uganda Protectorate, 1902, ii, 654 f.). In E. Cent. Africa, when 
the suspected sorcerer has been discovered before the assembled 
community by the witch-finder, he must drink a poisoned 
cup. If his stomach rejects it, he is acquitted ; if it causes 
his death, this proves him guilty. In some cases he is burned 
alive (Macdonald, A/Hcana, 1882, i. 43, 206 ff. ; Letourneau, 
p. 69), In S. Africa, witch-doctors discover sorcerers, who are 
thought to be very numerous and powerful. When discovered, 
they are put to death (Casalis, The Basutos, p. 229 ; Uecle, op, 
eit, p. 76 ; Maclean, Kafir Laws and Customs, 1838, p. 36 ff.). 

Where the punishment of death is not inflicted, the sorcerer 
may be sold as a slave (some African tribes [Post, Afr, Jur. ii. 
66-67J) ; and occasionally a fine is all that is d\.manded, but this 
is very rare (Bondei natives lUAI xxv. 227]). 

Not infrequently the punishment is visited on the relatives 
of the sorcerer and upon his goods. Sometimes all these are 
destroyed (Decle, p. 163 [Matahele] ; Post, Afr, Jur, ii. 66-67, 
149 [Zulus and other African tribes}). In Bali, the parents, 
children, and grandchildren are put to death, and the property 
is confiscated (Orawfurd, Ind. Arehip,, Edinb. 1820, iii. IBS). 
In the Babar Archipelago, the sorcerer and all his adult blood- 
relations are slain, and the children given to the relatives of 
his victim to sell as slaves (Riedel, De stuik- en kroeshar, Rassen, 
The Hague, 1886, p. 346). Among many W. African tribes, 
%vhile the sorcerer is executed, his family are sold as slaves 
(Post, ii. 67, 164). 

(2) Incest — While the civilized man’s horror of 
incest is usually confined to cases of marriage or 
sexual relations between parents and children or 
brothers and sisters, among primitive and savage 
peoples the bars to marriage, \Yhile generally in- 
cluaing these, usually extend much further. 
Where the classificatbry system prevails, the 
society is divided into classes, from certain of 
which a man must not choose a wife. Or, again, 
he may not marry within his totem, his clan, his 
village, or even his tribe. Again, marriage may 
be prohibited within the Icinthed absolutely, or 
within the kindred on the mother’s side, where 
mother-light prevails (generally a totemic prohi- 
bition). In the last case a man might marry his 
wife’s daughter, or his brother’s daughter; or a 
brother might marry a sister hy a different mother, 
since they would be of different totems. But, as 
a rule, these unions are also looked upon with 
abhorrence. Thus, while in savage life consan- 
guineous unions are, with certain exceptions, re- 
garded as incestuous, the prohibitions have usually 
a much wider range, and all breaches of exogamous 
law are eq.ually regarded as incestuous. While 
adultery is mainly punished as a private offence, 
incest fe an offence against the whole group, and 
is often considered to bring illduck and I)ivine 
punishment upon the group, who are eoHectively 
responsible. It is, therefore, punished as a public 
ofience. Usually it is looked upon with so much 
horror that it is unheard of ; but, where it does 
occur, death to both offenders is the usual punish- 
ment, though lighter punishments are occasionally, 


I found. With rare exceptions, the prohibition ex- 
tends also to all sexual relations outside marriage 
between persons belonging to exogamous groups. 
(For various theories of the prohibition of mar- 
riage, of exogamy, and of the horror of incest, see 
Westermarck, Marriage, 1894, p. SlOff. ; Lang, 
Social 07'igins, 1903 ; Uurklieim, ‘La Prohib. de 
I’inceste et ses origines,’ ASoe i. [1898] 64.) 

Some examples of the belief that incest brings 
ill-luck or is obnoxious to the gods may be cited, 
Buin to the crops, continuous drought, continuous 
rains, are the result of incest, according to the 
Uayaks, the Battas, the Galelareese (who also 
attribute earthq^uakes and eruptions to the same 
crime), and other tribes (Frazer, 1900, ii. 
212-213 ; Post, ii. 388). They must be atoned for 
usually by a sacrifice, and the criminals are pun- 
ished. Or, as in Kafir and Aleut belief, the 
offspring of incestuous unions are monsters, the 
Kafirs believing this to be brought about by an 
ancestral spirit (Shooter, Kafirs of Natal, 1857* 
p. 45 ; Petroffi op, cit p. 155). The Samoans re- 
gard it as a crime abhorred by the gods (Turner, 
p. 92), and the Pasemah believe that those com- 
mitting it are annihilated by the gods (Post, i. 41). 
As in many cases both adultery and unchastity 
are supposed to bring general misfortune, or to 
be abhorrent to the gods, it is possible that with 
such peoples the marriage-laws are believed to 
have been ordained by the deities. 

Among the Australian tribes, the usual punishment for 
breaches of the exogamous customs was death, occasionallj 
cutting and burning. As among the Central Australian tribes, 
the punishment is determined by the head-men, who organize 
a party to carry out the sentence (Westermarek, Uarr. p. 
299 f.; Spencer-Gillena, pp. 16 , loO, 495; h 186, 140). The 
Veddas, often wrongfully accused of practising brother-sister 
unions, abhor incest, and punish it with death (Nevill, in The 
Taprohanian, Bombay, n.d. *i. 178>. The same punishment is 
usually inflicted throughout Melanesia (JAI xviiL 282 ; Mac- 
donald, Oeeania, 1889, p. 181). The Kandhs, Qonds, and other 
aboriginal tribes in India also punish incesb (marriage within 
the same tribe, gens, etc.) with death (PercivaJ, Land of the 
Veda, 1864, P, 846; Kohler, ZVRW viii, [1888] 146). Among 
the Bhils it is punished with banishment (Kohler, it x, [1892] 
68). Throughout the Malay Archipelago the death punishment 
was often of a very cruel kind— committing to sea in a leaky 
vessel, drowning, or throwing into a volcano, burying alive, 
killing and eating (Wilken, Globus, lix. [1891] 22 ; Frazer, GB^, 
ii. 213-214 ; Riedel, op. cit, pp. 195, 282, 460). Similarly, among 
the American Indiana, death was the usual punishment 
(Kohler, ZVRW xii. [1897] 412-416 ; NR ii. 406, 669 ; Frazer, 
Totemisni, 1887, p. 69). 

Possibly in some of these cases the victims were regarded as 
expiatory sacrifices offered to the gods or spirits. In some 
instances of supposed incest, animal sacrifices are offered, or 
the blood is sprinkled on the ground to avert drought and 
sterility (Frazer, GB^, ii. 212-213; Boat, ii. 389). The death of 
the criminals or of the animal victims averts danger and a 
curse from the community. 

As opposed to exogamy, most peoples have 
endogamous rules forbidding marriage outside a 
certain circle, narrower or wider as the case may 
be— the family, clan, caste, tribe, etc. Such a 
marriage is regarded as dis^aceful, and in some 
oases as a crime which may be punished in various 
ways. But these rules have a cfilTerent origin from 
those of exogamy, and resulfc mainly from pride, 
antipathy, or prejudice (see Westermarck, Marr, 
p. 363ft:; Post,i B2C). 

(3) Sam'Uege,-^Oi all forms of sacrilege in savage 
life, that which concerns breach of tabu is the most 
general. Tabu is an interdiction upon doing or 
saying some particular thing, an embargo placed 
on some thing or some person or persons, the 
infraction of which is freq[uently supposed to carry 
its own punishment automatically, preconceptions 
about tabu bringing about the fatal result through 
auto-suggestion. But, as the person who breaks 
the tabu is supposed to spread the danger by a 
species of cpntagiop, and ,as breach of tabu fre- 
quently brings oisiaster to tlie tribe or its land, 
even where the: adtohiatie punishment may be 

looked fpii ho ^ punmed by society as 0k 
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merest suspicion of it, was visited with death, 
the victim heing usually sacrificed to appease the 
gods, since all diseases and ealauiities wore public 
manifestations of their wratli at breach of tabu 
(Letoumeaix, p. 61). But in some otlier cases it 
is the violation of conspicuous tabus wlilch is 
regarded as sacrilege meriting death. 

23JU8, wifeii most savago tribes the fruits of the harvest 
cannot be partaken of until the flrstfrnits have been offered 
to a god or eaten sacramentally by selected jndivid«als-~chief 
or priest — or by all the people, in many eases to eat them 
before this solenm ceremony would be vlsitjcd with Divine 
anger— madness (Fiji [i/AI xiv, S7J), or death (Tahiti fJSlIis, 
op, tilt i. 350]). But, even where death is thiis held tiO follow 
automatically the act of sacrilege, detection carries with it a 
public piinyimDiit, as among the Zulus (death or confI*!catioii 
of all the man’s cattle (Fmzer, C?i?® ii. 32(J1) and Polynesians 
(Moerenhont, Toy, aux lies du Grand Paris,' 1837, i. 

531). An analogous orinie is that of boiling milk among the 
pastoral Masai. This is believed to oatise cows to go dry, and 
is punifehtxl as m iiiadt to the sacred cattle, with death or 
a very heavy fine (Johnston, Kilhm*njaro Expeditioni 1880, 
p, 425), 

A more obvious form of sacrilege la the viewing of various 
sacra by those to whom they are interdicted, e.p, women and 
children ; or the communication of initiation secrets to the 
luiinitiafced ; or intrusion upon sacred mysteries— those of men 
by women, those of women by men. Among the Australians, 
no_ woman may look upon the sacred mysteries of the men on 
pam of death, and the tundunf or bull-roarer, must never bo 
fehown to a woman or child. If it Is, the woman and the man 
who shows It (and sometimes bis mother and sisters) are put to 
death. Death is also the punishment to women who look 
upon the sacred totemio drawings, or (among the Arunta) 
mfcrude upon the place where the snored object® are kept, 
Gcnorally the danger of reveoliag these things is told to bo 5 ^s 
at initiation (see/Ani. 271* xm. 448, sn:v. Sllj Howitt and 
FIson, Aamilctfoi and Kumai, 1880, p. 208 ; Speneer-aillen*,, 
^ ahove, yA ih p. B&&), The same is true 

of the natives of the l=‘apuan a«lf (tTir xcxxii, 425). Among the 
Indians of Bmril, women are warned oft the mysteries by the 
playing of the jumpari pipos, the imm chance sight of which 
is punished with death (Wallace, Amazm^ 1895, p, 849). Death 
S ^ Jhe Mtiation rules among the 

Torres Skalfcs tribes (Haddon, JdX sdx, m% The initiStion 
Of idrIs are also tabu to men m most districts, generally 
' under \pafn of death, inflicted ^ the women (Besde, 8 avm 0 

s 


whole, because ho has siimcd aj^aiii.^t the gods, or 
has conuiiilfced a hi each of social order involving 
supernaturai results. He is put to death, for sueli 
a dangerous person is safer out of the way. Tabu 
need be considered here only in so far as it illus 
trates the savage view of public crime. Many 
irrational tabus have probably been imposed at 
one time by public opinion for some definite reason 
arising out. of experience, real or imaginary. If 
something is conceived to be dangerous for any 
reason, e,t/. on account of its connexion with spirits 
or gods, then it is wise to avoid it. The avoidance 
constitutes a tabu, and it becomes sacrilege to 
break it. Other tabus, those on food-stuiis or 
animals at certain seasons, have been imposed as 
a ivise precaution, or in the interests of a class or 
sex. ^Many otiiers are wilfully iiii])osed by chiefs 
or priests. Generally all tabus have a super- 
natural sanction, and the automatic punishment 
is regarded as the ■working of the Divine anger. 

Tabus are sometimes of a private sort (tabus on 
property), but inore often they have a public char- 
acter-protective (as in the cases of food-supply, 
interdiction of places, etc.), political, sexual (as in 
the case of incest), or more purely religious. Tabu 
has to some extent subserved the growth of the 
idea that ciime is wu’ong. Thus, where a tabu is 
placed on private property and the thief is be- 
lieved -to sulFer automaticaEy for his theft (cf. 

Turner, p, 185 f.), it is obvious that this belief 
would foster the idea that theft is wrong. On the 
other hand, many breaches of tabu, though crime 
in the eyes of the savage, have nothing inherently 
immoral in them. 

Where society imposes a punishment for breach 
of tabu,^ that punishment is generally death. In 
Polynesia, where the institution was most fully { Tr. 

developed, every infraction of 'tabu, of'even tiibeb, inurdms are extrpiely 


district of W. Africa are put to death or ^old as and this 

is generally true of all btua^c ^ * prarln^.d by men ; 

wdiile, as in some Afrioaji no-sl cries, an.v infiach,)ij (..f naths and 
covenants by their members is liehexed to be puni.Jied by the 
god (R6viUe', Jlel. tips ppnph’h w>n PaMs, i. i]0; 

QF, p. 317). Similarly, as m the nu-e of the female Njemhe 
societt in W. Africa, the nnslerios of women must not bo 
looked on by men under paiii of <ieath (XaS’sim, tqi. vit p. 251 ; 
CF, p. SIS). In some c’d^ch, religious rites At> well as I'aered 
places are tabu to xvoinen, as in the yianpiesas Isluucis, xv’m*re a 
woman is put to death if she touches the ^aeri'd pruuml where 
festivals are hold (Melville, MiD/ptehiis Isluaili-', ISIO, p. ICbji, 

Examples of the dang’eious results of tabu-bi caking- by the 
automatic working of fou!^t'{*'-t ion, even in cast'^ where the 
breach has been unconscious, and huB lieeii ui'uie knoxxu to the 
breaker soinetimes only after a long- lapse of time, will he found 
in Dennett, Folk-Lore of the Fjort, pp. x.wi, x.xix ; Old 
Netv Zealand, by a Fakoha Slaori, London, 1803, p. 90; JAl 
ix. 468. Suggestion also produces similar automatic results 
xx’here magic, ghostly warnings, etc., are believed in, and 
W'here a man thinks that he is a victim of these (bee Erskine, 
W. Pacific, 1853, p. 109 ; Iloxx-itt and Fison, op. cit passim ; 
Thomson, Savaye Island, 1902, p. 98). 

It should be observed that, where there are definite laws 
against the marriage of certain persons, the breach of which 
would be incest, these xiemons are generally tabu and must 
not speak to each other. Similarly, as a precaution against 
adultery, men’s wives are tabu to other men, who must not 
even speak to or touch them (cf. Bastian, Loamo-Kustc, Jena, 
1874-70, i. 168, 244). 

ii. Private Crimes, — Among private (Times, 
those of murder, adultery, unchasfcily, and theft 
may be examined here in detail. Borne of IheHih 
e.g, adultery and unchastity, tend to become public 
crimes, since they are sometimes believed to pro- 
duce evil results upon the whole tribe or upon its 
land— a visitation by the offended spirits. 

(1) Mtirder.—TjloT has pointed out that ‘no 
known tribe, hou'ever low and ferocious, has ever 
admitted tiiat men may kill one another indis- 
criminately’ {CM xxi 714). This statement is 
supported by the express ideas of the horror of 
murder , entertained by many even of the lowest 


rare, and are felt to he wrong. But generally the 
feeling of ahhoiTcnce is restricted, and it is con- 
sidered a harmless or oven praiseworthy action to 
kill outside the limits of the clan or tribe. But the 
limits of the restricUoix vaiy considerably among 
difierent peoples. Blood-revenge for murder is a 
duty or a custom insisted upon by public opinion 


when no supreme authority existed for the execu- 
tion of justice. Though in many cases the relatives 
of the murderer or any members of his clan or 
tribe are slain in revenge, because of savage man’s 
idea of human solidarity and of the eollective guilt 
of the murderer’s family, elan, tribe, or more spocl- 
fioally because of tlie working of the hic tallonu 
(son for son, daughter for daugliter, etc.), and, 
though the custom often gives rise to tribal wars, 
yet the evidence shows that the revenge is directed 
in the first place most frequently upon the muT" 
derer himselt. Often his death satisfies the desire 
for vengeance, and it is only where it has been 
found impossible to lay hands on him that the 
vengeance falls on another* In the insistence upon 
blood-revenge as a sacred and moral duty, which it 
is disgraceful and irreligious to avoid (sometimes 
because the dead man’s ghost finds no rest till the 
vengeance falls), and in its falling first upon the 
murderer, we see exemplified the general savage 
view of justice.^ Where a local tribunal exists, it 
may arrange the blood-feud and set the machinery 
in motion, or it may go further and, after hearing 
the respective sides, give judgment in favour of the 
avenger, and appoint execution to be done, some- 
times by Mm ^ or it may try to airange a compen- 
sation. But only where it is strong enough wm its 
decisions be enforced or its suggestions be heeded. 
TMs action of the local tribunal may be regardeei 
m the light of a compromise, where the custom of 
I otlier oocasiomi causes qf a blooajeiid are wounding, 
odnltery, sectooMcm, rape, and kidnapping (cf. Post, L 289). 
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blood-feud continues after the rise of such tribunals. 
It is thus a step towards justice being done in the 
case of private wrongs. The progress to true 
justice is further seen where the central authority 
stex>s in to forbid revenge, to decide guilt, and to 
award punishment. Frequently the practice of 
compensation, the ivergdd, takes the jnace of the 
blood-feud or is even obligatory, the relatives being 
satisfied with the payment of a heavy fine, fixed 
according to rank, sex, age, etc. (of. Post, i. 249 ff.). 
Where the aecex)tance of compensation was seen to 
lessen the j>rotractcd hostilities in the case of the 
hlood-feud, it would bo fostered by custom and 
authority ; and in many cases, though not all, its 
existence may be traced to the intervention of the 
central authority, the elders of the tribe, or the 
chief (see IIlood-Feub). 

It should he noted that, thougli there are marked 
exceptions to the rule, infanticide is very wide- 
spread and meets with little or no disapproval, 
while the killing of the sick and aged, not out of 
wantonness but for certain definite reasons, is not 
uncommon in many parts of the world. Similarly, 
though by no means generally, it is often the case 
that a master has the right to kill his slave (Post, 
i. 373). In a few cases infanticide is punished with 
death or in some other way, or is regarded as 
■wrong and liable to bring misfortune ; and, where 
the killing of aged parents for the specific reasons 
referred to is not customary, parricide, when it 
does occur, is regarded with abhorrence, and is at 
once imnished (cf. Westermarck, i. 402 if., 386; 
Steinmetz, op. dt, ii. 153 tf,). 

Where hlood-revenge does not exist, as well as 
in many cases where it does, the murderer is pun- 
ished by the community, or by some special 
authority, though it is not always easy to dis- 
tinguish, from the statements made, between true 
blood-revenge and the administration of justice. 
In most cases the punishment is death. 

Amon^ tlie Fuegians, the murderer is placed under a ban, 
and perishes of hunger, or death is inflicted his fellows 
(Hyades-Deniker, Mission seiant du Cap Korn, viii. 374, 248). 
Among some Australian tribes, as has been seen, the council of 
elders arranges the avenging party in cases of murder by sorcery. 
But, as among the tribes of N.W. Central Queensland, the camp 
or a council of tlie camp punishes the murderer (Both, Etlinol. 
Studies amour} the N. IF.d. Queensland Abor,, 1897, pp. 139, 141), 
With some tribes a ceremony of spear-throwing at an offender 
appears to take the place of the blood-feud proper (Wester- 
marck, i. 171). The Eskimos and Aleuts occasionally make 
common cause against a murderer and put him to death (Nan- 
sen, op. oit p. 162 ; cf. Petroff, op, eit. p. 152). With many N. 
American Indian tribes the murderer had to appear before the 
chiefs for trial, but he was often handed over to the relatives of 
his victim for punishment (Cooper, Mishmee Mills, 1878, p. 238 ; 
Morgan, League of the Iroquois, Rochester, 1861, p. 3S0 ; School- 
craft, Ind. Tribes, Philadelphia, 1801-60, i. 277 : Adair, Mist of 
Amer. Mid., 1770, p. 150). Many African tribes also inflict : 
capital punishment on the murderer, the chief frequently de- 
ciding his guilt and enforcing the sentence (Westermarck, i. 189 ; 
Letoumeau, pp. 80, 88-84 ; Johnston, op. cit. ii, 882 [murderer 
executed by warriors among the Mutei}), or, as among the 
Mpongwe, &c community bum or drown him (Burton, Two 
tJmps to mrilla Land, i. 106). Capital punishment for murder 
is also found in Polynesia and Hew Cuinea (Turner, Hamoa, pp. 
178, 296, 334 : Thomson, JAI xxxi. 143 ; Chalmers, Pioneering 
in 1887, p, 179). In other cases, banishment, usually fol- j 
lowed by death, is found, or, as among the Omahas, a Species of i 
boycotting and penitential expiation in the case of a murderer 
whose life has been spared (JDorsey, in S MSMW, 1884, p. 369). ; 
Or, in some instances, as in tne commutation of blood-revenge, I 
a fine is all that is insisted on for murder (Shooter, Kafirs of 
Matal, p. 103 1 Oasalis, op. cit. p. 228; Griffitii, JliASM vi. 
[1837} 832 tMishmis, offender cut to pieces if fine is not. paid] ; 
Johnston, op. aif. SS2 [Eamasias, confiscation of goods of 
murderer and hia relatives]). This fine is not seldom a real 
commutation of blood-revenge, and the oompnsition is often 
recommended or expressly Insisted- on by the central auti-iority. 
If it is not paid, the murderer is generally put to, death (of. 
Letoumeau, pp. 72, SO, 89, 95 ; Elphinsione, Kingdom of Caubulf 
18S9, li. 105 ; Yon Martins, Beit, mr Mhmff. Atmr,i Leipiag, 
1867, 5. 130). 

The vengeance of ihe society npon the murderer 
is in part dne to the belief that he is a source of 
clanger to the group. He is infected with the uu- 
cleaxiness of death, or is surrounded by 'spirits^. 


especially that of his victim, who will afflict not 
only him but others. Hence he is tabu, and, if be 
is not put to death, he must undergo ceremonies of 
purification, or be isolated from his fellows, as in 
the case of the Omahas (see above, and cf. Kohler, 
^VBJV xii. [1897] 408; Frazer, i. 331 ff.). 
These ceremonies, or the period of isolation, are 
then a species of punishment. 

In some cases it is expressly said that mui’der is 
punished because it is hated by a Divine being, or 
IS a breach of his law. This is the case among the 
Omahas (Dorsey, loo. cit.), while in other instances 
murderers are believed to be punished after death 
(Australians by Baiame [Parker, op. cU. p. 79], 
Andaman Islanders [Man, JAI xii. 161-2], Mela- 
nesians [Codrington, p. 273 ff.], New Hebrides 
[Turner, Sa7ma, p. 326], Awemba [Sheane, JAI, 
xxxvi. 150ff.], American Ind. [above, voL ii. p. 685'*]). 

(2) AdtiUeri/.^BinGQ in all savage societies the wife 
is regarded as the property of her husband, adultery 
is generally a serious enme. Before betrothal or 
marriage the woman may dispose of herself as she 
chooses, though here the father or guardian has 
sometimes the right of controlling her action, but 
after marriage her husband has entire right over 
her. Adultery is therefore regarded as an infringe- 
ment of the husband^s proprietary right, and is 
frequently a serious form of theft. Add to this 
the working of jealousy, and it is easy to under- 
stand why to the savage mind adultery is so serious 
an offence and often a capital crime. In many 
instances, even where there is a regular tribunal, 
the husband and those whose duty it is to help 
him have the right of dealing as lie pleases with 
the culprits, especially if he catches them in flag^ 
ranU delicto. The local tribunal and, in any case, 
custom and opinion justify his action, and often, 
indeed, e:^pect him to avenge himself. He may, 
Imwever, in such a case be liable to hostilities from 
the relatives of the wife or her paramour ; and in 
a few cases, where the established tribunal is 
jealous of all such personal action, he may be 
punished by it, especially when he has put the 
woman to death instead of inflicting a lighter 
punishment. Or he may appeal to the tribunal, 
with confidence that due punishment will be visited 
upon the oflenders, the execution of this punish- 
ment being occasionally allotted to him. 

The punishment of death nob only for adultery but, in some 
cases, for slight indiscretions or even for touching a wife, especi- 
ally the wife of a chief (Bastian, op, cU. i. 244 ; Post, ii. S68 ; 
MacLennan, Studies in Ano. Mist., 2nd ser„ 1890, p. 412), is 
visited upon the offending wife or the paramour or both, either 
by the husband or by a legal tribunal, among a large number of 
peoples (see Actotoy [Priniitive and Savage] ; Westermarck, 
1 , 290 ; Rost, ii. 362, 871) ; and in some cases adultery is the only 
erhne which is capitally punished (Mishmis \J RASBe vi. [1887} 
332]). Occasionally the punishment is meted out to the wife 
only after repeated offences (Macdonald, Africam, i. 140). In 
other cases the seducer has to suffer slavery, mutilation, 
emasculation, beating, or some other bodily indi^ity; he must 
submit to his wife's being outraged ; or he must pay compensa- 
tion, usually equal to the value of the woman, to the injured 
husband (Post, iL 866-9, 873; Letoumeau, pp. 20, 43, 65-66, 78, 
S3, 95). Similarly, where the unfaitlfful wife is not put to death* 
she is mutilated, disfigured, beaten and ill-treated, enslaved, 
repudiated, divorced, or prostituted (Post, ii. 864-5 ; Letonr- 
neau, pp. 37, 65, 66). In a few exceptional cases the wife is not 
punished (Westermarck, Marr. p. 122 ; Post, ii 370). These 
various punishments are usually inflicted by the husband, hut 
occasionally by a tribunal or by the chief. Adultery Is occa- 
sionally the cause of a blood-feitd or of a species of blood-revenge 
(du Ohaillu, Mquat. Afriea, 1861, p* 61; Letoumeau, p. 90). 

The punishment of adultery is sometimes in proportion to 
the rank of the offenders or of the husband ; or, whore a system 
of fines is in use, the fine is similarly proportioned (Post, Afr, 
Jur. ii. 82-88; Letoumeau, pp. 65-68; Johnston, op, cit. u. 
590, 689; Ellis, Kw&'SpeaMng Peoples, 1890, p. 202).. Qenerally, 
too, adultery ^vith a chief wife is more severely punished than 
with a lesser wife or concubine (see OoxonBJXAOB). ' 

As a general ,tule, m savage soeieries the wife 
eaa oblaih ho redress for the hhsbaiid% ,. adultery ; 
bub there are oocasionany exceptions to this even 
; at low levels i&.g. witKlsome Anstralian tribes), and 
theAh|,tehd; or less severely, ox 
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Ms adultery (or even bringing a second wife or 
concubine to the house) is a ground for the wife’s 
divorcing him (see Apui^tery [Primitive and 
Savage], § 6 ; Westerinarck, in 432 ; Post, Afr. 
Jut. i. 465, ii. 72). 

There is a certain amount of evidence that 
among savage bribes adultery is regarded as a 
grave moral oiteuce, which may bring general 
calamity, or must be expiated, or wMcli is ofien* 
sive to tlie gods, or will be punished in the next 
world (see art. Adultery, § 8 j Crawley, cm. cit. p. 
143 f. I Mason, JllASBe xxxvii [1S8S] pt. 2, 147 th 
[Karens] j Westermarck, ii. 675; Perham, JIIAS 
Straits branch, no. 8, p. 150 [Sea Dayaks] ; Man, 
JAI xii. 157 [Andaman Islanders] ; Sheane, JAI 
xxxvi. 150 IT. [Awemba] ; Codrington, Melanesians^ 
p. 273 if. ; Jones, Ojehwmj Ind., 1861, p. 104). 

(8) Vneliastity . — XJnchastity before marriage is 
variously regarded among savage peoples. In some 
instances a girl is allowed the utmost licence, but 
in many quarters unchastity is reprobated more or 
less severely. The diOerence in attitude doubtless 
involves differing moral conceptions, but there can 
be little doubt that much is duo to the question of 
the girPs position. If she has been betrothed in 
early years to a prospective husband, she is ex- 
pected to remain chaste, or she may be repudiated. 
Or, again, unchastity is held to lower her value in 
her father’s or guardian’s opinion, because a smaller 
bride-price will be obtainaole for her. But, as the 
severity of the punislments shows, unehastity is 
frequently regarded as a moral offence even among 
some very low tribes (see Westermarck, Marr^ 
p. 61 ff.), and it is sometimes thought to be offen- 
sive to the higher powers, or to bring misfortune on 
the tribe or the crops. Hence it must be expiated 
in one way or another, as well as punished (St, 
John, Forests of Far Fast, 1S63,' i 63, 69 [Dayaks] ; 
Alaaon, JASB xxxvii. 2 [1808], 147 [Karens]; 
Frazer, ii. 212 [Battas] ; Bastian, Indonesien, 
Berlin, 1884-99, i. 144 [Ceram] ; Eecius, Frim^ Folk, 
London, 1891, p. 52; Post, Afr. Jur. i. 460; 
Westermarck, Marr» p. 01 [jboango] ; Oasalis, 
Basutos, p. 267). 

TliB punishments are vasious, and may be inflicted by the 
honse-father, the tribanal, or the chief. Sometimes both 
seducer and seduced are put to death (Post, A/r, Jun ii. 70 
IMarea, BenbAmer]; Ounninyham, Uganda, 1906, p. 200 
[Basiibal ; Johnston, m (nt ii, 747 [Kavitondol : Dawson, Aust, 
Ahtrr,, Melbourne, 1881, p. 28 [W. Yictoria] ; Post, ii. 876 mm). 
In other eases the girl is put to death (Post, ii. 876 [some 
Igorrote tribes}), or she is banished or enslaved (Westermarck, 
3/a9T. p, 66 ff.; Post, Afr. Jun ii. 72; Ounrdngham, op. eiL 
p, 102 [Bakoki] ; Ohanler, Thrmigh Jangle mtL 1896, 

p. 817 tRendile of E. Africa] ; Post, ii. 880 [some Malay tribes]), 
or she is scourged (Post, AJr. Jun ti. 7l~72), or has to pay a flue 
to the chief (Post, ii. 880). In some of these cases the seducer 
shares the punishment, but generally he has to pay com- 
pensation or a fine, usually equivalent to the value of the g-irl 
(her bride-price or blood-price), and sometimes much heavier 
(Post, H. 876-6 ; Westermarck, ii. 425-6, 4S6). In some instances 
he must also marry the girl, and often, if the fine is not forth- 
coming, he is enslaved. Seducrion may at one time have been 
a common cause of a blood-feud, later compensated for by fine, 
but occasionally it still leads to a feud (Post, Afr* Jar. I. 81). 

(4) Proprietary rights are recognijged by- 

all savage tribes, most of whom coudemn or abhor 
theft> while all of them punish it iu one way or 
anoiiher. The thief is frequently punished by the 
owner of the stolen property (more especially when 
he is taken red-handed) ; and in such cases the 
latter may even have the right to kill Mm or On- 
slave him. Or he may force Mm to restore the 
stolen goods or their value, and sometimes two, 
three, or more times their value, or may subject 
his belongings to pillage. Here, generally, custom 
has arranged a system of regulated composition. 
In other cases the thief is punished by the tribunal, 
or tlie chief, with death, enslavement, banislimeixt, 
mutilation, or beating ; or he is forced to pay a 
fine, or to restore the goods or their value. In ' 
genoral, the higher the value of the goods stolen, i 


the heavier the punishment. Stealing such tilings 
as any tribe sets much store }>y— cattle, products 
of the held, -weapons, and the like — is usually 
severely punished. Sometimes tlie }»umshnieut 
depends upon the place from wdiich^ the theft is 
made (held, garden, or house), the time at wliich 
it occurs (night or day), or whether the thief is 
taken in the act, and also upon the, social position 
of the person robbed or of the tliief. Usually, too, 
the punislimeiit iiuTcases ivhen acts of theft are 
repeated, a notorious iMef being usually pat to 
death. Where a system of lines exists, there^ is 
generally found a regular scale of values for dihei"- 
ent things. And, when a line or composition is not 
paid, the thief is often killed, enslaved, or pun- 
ished in some other way. But, before undergoing 
punishment, the prisoner’s guilt or innocence may 
be attested by oath or ordeal. In many cases 
property is protected by tabus involving tile thief 
in an automatic punishment or in the results of a 
curse. Or, again, when a thief cannot be found, 
resort is often had to cursing him, a god being 
invoked to punish him (see Westermarck, ii. 6Sff,)‘ 
In some instances the gods are said to abhor 
and punish theft either in this ivorld or the next 
(Andaman Islanders [Man, JAI xii. 161],* some 
Polynesian and Melanesian tribes [Turner, liamoa, 
pp, 301, 326 ; Codrington, op. dt. p. 274 ; Mac- 
donald, Oceania, p. 208]; some American Indian 
tribes [above, voL n. p. 685*^ ; Bossu, Trav. tlirouah 
Louisiana, 1771, i. ‘256]; Dayaks [Brooke, 2m 
Years in Sarawak, 186^ 55 ; Perliam, op, cit. 

p. 149]). 

The thief is killed when taken in the aefc, by the Fuejrians 
(King and Fteoy, Fo;/(tgrcs, 1830, ii. 180), peoples of the Malay 
Arclnpelaiyo (Westermarck, ii. 8), Maoris (Moerenhout, o}h cit. 
ii. 181), jsQimiAfdcmJtribe^^ i. 2S9, ii. 13 ; John- 

stojl, ii. 591 ; Post, Afr. Jur. ii. 92-3) ; or he is enslaved (Post, 
ib. ii. 93). Among: peoples with whom capital punishment for 
various kinds of theft exists are sonuj Australian tribes (Letoiiy* 
neau, p. 28) ; tribes of tho jVIalay Arcbipelago (Javanese, Alfura, 
Bataks, Acinnese, etc. [Dost, ii. 4.‘}1 ; Westermarck, ii, 8}); the 
Shans {JAI xxvi, 21); American Indian tribes (R<^fe, ii, 434; 
NR ii, 658 ; l\*troff, op. cU. p. 152 ; Harmon, Voyages, Andover, 
1820, p. 348 ; Von Martins, op. cit. i. 88) ; Polynesian and Melan- 
esian tribes (Westermarck, in 0 ; Post, AnfUngo 4es ^taais^ und 
RechtsleMns, Oldenburg:, 1878, p. 224 ; Letourneau, p, 54 f.) ; 
African tribes (Lefcouraeaw, pp. 64, 67 } Westermarck, ii. 12 ; 
Post, it Enriaving or banishment (espocially in eases of 

repeated theft) is the punishment among the Fantis, Yolcvfs, 
Diagara, and other African tribes (Post, ii. 87 ; Lefcourneau, p. 
64), the Karens (habitual thieves (Mason, JABB xxxvIL 2, 146]), 
tribes of the Malay Arcliipelago (Wesfeerinarok, 6. filaong 
(Post, Anfdnge, p. 224), some Amer. Ind, tribes (Nr ib 658; 
Dodge, Our wild Indians, Hartford, 1882, pp. 64, 70 ; Ml, 
Alaska, 1870, p. 082), Mongols (Post, op. dt. p. 224). Mutila- 
riona of various kinds as an application of the lea talionis 
Ccutfcii5g off fingers, hands, arms, feet, or legs, plucking out the 
eyes* or evon cutting off nose or ears, and castration) are found 
among several African tribes (Post, J/r. Jm\ ii. SI, 88, 09-02; 
Westermarck, ii. 12), peoples of tho toay Archipelago (Weeter- 
marck, fi. 8; Post, Anfange, p. 223; Bicdel, op. oit. p. 233), 
Ainus (Batchelor, Ainu ana their FolUm'e, 1901, p. 285), various 
Mongol tribes (Post, op. dt. 223), Kamchadales, some Amer. 
Ind, tribes (Letouraeau, p. 19; Post, op. eit. p. 223), and in Fiji 
(Williams, Fiji, p. 23). Beating or flogging occurs among the 
Brarilian Indians (Post, op, cit. p. 222), Kalmuks {ib. p. 222), 
and some African tribes (Post, Afr.. Jur. ll 88, 01 f,}. 

Probably the earliest form of revenge for theft, apart from 
death, was retaliation in kind. The victim of the theft would 
either pillage the thief or seek to recover his property. Acts of 
piHage are found sporadically sanctioned by public opinion 
(Maoris (Ellis, ifi. 126]; in Malaysia (Letourneau, p. 753); tout, 
where these occur, they may toe in default of restitution. 
Sometimes simple restitution of goods suffices, tout more fre- 
quently this accompanies another punishment or tho enforcing 
of a twofold or manifold restitution (Indians of Brazil [Von 
Marilm, i 883 ; Amer. Xnd, tribes— Wyandots twofold (f MBMW, 
1881, p. 661; Mayas \NM ii. 668} ; Kirghiz ninefold Caeorgil 
Jfttsflt'a-, 1780-83, Si, 837} ; Malay Arriilpolago twofold or more, 
sometimes a fine {Westermarck, S. 8 ; Post, AnfUngs, p. 2181 ; 
African tribes, twice to ten times the value (Westermarck, fi. 
12 ; Post, Afr. Jur. ii. 84, 86}). Sometimes confiscation of a 
thief » whole property occurs (Oumfingham, Ugmda, p* 8Q4; 
Johnston, ii. 882; Post, ii, 4S9). Such forms of compensation 
may be regarded in the light of a fine, greater or less, accord- 
ing to the magnitude of the theft, or the general feeliug with 
regard to its wickedness. Sometimes also severe punishments 
■--deatbj mulilatiou, etc.— may be expiated by a fino. Among 
Australmn tribes a not uncommon metihod Is that the thief is 
challenged to single combat by hts victim. 
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An especially vile form of theft, always severely 
punishea when it occurred, and perhaps to be re- 
garded as a form of sacrilege, is that of stealing 
offerings, etc., from a grave (Westermarck, ii. 
518-9). 

7. At those festivals which mark the beginning 
of a new year or the offering of firstfrnits among 
savages, and which are usually accompanied by 
ceremonial confession of wrongdoing and by ritual 
purifications and riddance of the contagion of 
wrong, very frequently there is considerable licence, 
and such crimes as may be then committed are not 
afterwards punished. At such festivals there is 
great excitement, with much drinking, dancing, 
etc. Crimes would then be readily committed, 
but had not to be accounted for, because they 
occurred during a sacred season, while their con- 
tagion had already prospectively been got rid of, 
or would shortly be gob rid of, by the ceremonial 
purifications usual at such periods. 

Among most, savage tribes the right of asylum 
or sanctuary for the criminal is clearly recognized, 
the sanctuary being generally a place sacred to 
gods or spirits, or the abode of sacred persons 
(priest or chief), in which it would he dangerous 
for the avenger or the executioner of justice to 
shed the blood even of a criminal (see art. Asylum ; 
Post, ii. 252 ff.). 

Summary. — The execution of justice among 
savage tribes is, on the whole, an extremely rough 
and ready process. Where the practice of private 
revenge is common, it militates against the inde- 
pendent and impartial weighing of the evidence 
by a disinterested tribunal. And, even where 
there exists a recognized tribunal, it generally 
lacks the most elementary requirements for the 
discovery of truth as found in a civilized court of 
justice. Impartiality is seldom found, the weigh- 
ing of evidence and the reliance upon it alone being 
practically unknown ; the common resort to ordeals 
is an extremely defective method of arriving at the 
truth; in many cases not only does the guilty 
escape, but, where he is punished, the innocent 
often share his punishment. Punishments, too, 
are often extremely severe. On the other hand, 
the evidence seems to show that there is a general 
hatred of crime among savages, and that it is 
probably of comparatively rare oeouxrenoe among 
many tribes. 


Litbratueb.— -E. Durkheim, ‘Deuxioisder(Svoltitioai>6na!e,’ 
ASoo. vol, iv., Paris, 1901, De la Division du travail social, do. 
1893; L. T. Hothouse, Morals in Doolution, London, 1906, 
vol. i* ch. 8 ; C. Letouraeau, DiSvolution juridipte dans Us 
diverses races hurnaims, Paris, 1891 ; M, Mauss, ^La Eeligion 
etles origines du droits p6nal/ RHR, vols. xxxiv. xxxv., Paris, 
1896-T; A. H. Post, Qrundriss der ethnol. JurisprudenZt 
Oldenburg and Leipzig, 1894-5, Afrikan. Jurisprudenz, do., 
1887; S. R. Sfceimnetar, Mhnol. Studien zur ersten Bntmeh- 
lung der Strafe, Leyden and Leipag, 1894 ; E, Westermarck, 
Origin and Deoelopimnt of the Moral Ideas, London, 1900-8 ; 
JZVRWf Stuttgart, 187Sdf. See also the other authorities cited 
in the arMole. J. A. MacCuLLOOH. 


CHIMES AND PUNISHMENTS, (Assyro- 
Bab;donian). — ^These are revealed to us mainly by 
the Bab. codes of laws, of which three have .been 
found — ^the first and the last, fragments only ; the 
second— that of gfammuxahi— nearly complete. 

X. The filst (the earliest known) are the Sumerian 
laws, of which examples occur in the 7th tablet of 
the {* punctually series. This work 

contains specimen-prases for students of Sumero- 
Akkadian, the laws being among the legal and 
other phrases which the student had to learn. 
Though the tablet dates from the time of Ashur- 
banipal (c. 650 B,0.), there is , no doubt tbe 
period during ivhich these laws and their penalties 
were in force ; their reproduction in the contract- 
tablets of the time of the dynasty to which gam- 
murabi belonged indicates that the code of which 
they formed part originated previous to c. 2000 B,c. 
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The language in which they are written (Sumerian) 
shows that they were drawn up during the Sum- 
erian period, and they may, therefore, date from 
8500 B.C., or even earlier. The crimes or misde- 
meanours referred to therein are not serious, and 
belong rather to the class of offences against morals 
than to really criminal acts. Nevertheless, they are 
exceedingly interesting, and are of considerable 
importance in_ that they contain the earliest ordi- 
nances in existence concerning punishment for 
wrongdoing : 

* If a son say to his father, ** Thou art not my father,” they 
may shave him, put him in fetters, and sell him for silver.' 

* If a son say to his mother, “ Thou art not my mother,” they 
may shave his forehead, lead him round the city, and drive him 
forth from the house.' . 

‘ If a wife hate her husband, and say to him, “Thou art not 
my husband,”’ they may throw her into the river/ 

* If a husband say to his wife, “ Thou art not my wife,” he 
shall pay her half a mana of silver.’ 

* If a man hire a slave, and he dies, is lost, runs away, gets 
locked up, falls ill, he shall pay as his hire every day half a 
measure of grain.’ 

Though the above laws refer only to adopted 
sons, the respect for foster-parents which the 
punishments for denial of them imply shows 
how strong the feeling of the Sumerians was in 
this matter. The adopted son might be sold as 
a slave, and it may be supposed that a real son 
would have been treated with even greater severity. 
The denial of a foster-mother brought upon the 
culprit all the disadvantages of slavery, as is im- 
plied by the shaving of his forehead. His being 
taken round in the city was probably for the pur- 
pose of making his misdemeanour known; and 
driving him forth from the house implied his being 
either left in utter destitution, or relegated to the 
position of a slave. 

Inequality in the status of the husband and the 
wife is implied by the differing punishments for 
the same or similar offences. Divorcing a husband 
was punishable with death, but the divorcing of a 
wife only incurred the fine of half a mana of silver. 
There is no doubt that women had fewer rights 
than men in ancient Babylonia, but it must be 
admitted that they are not altogether their equals 
even now. 

The last law of the five shows the respect paid 
to property. The penalties inflicted are rather hard 
upon the hii*er, who is responsible for a slave whom 
he has hired, even if a misfortune befalling Mm is 
not due in any way to tbe fault of the hirer. Per- 
haps it was necessary— the Sumerians may have 
been (criminally) careless of other people’s property 
delivered into their hands ; in any case, i| the hirer 
thought the conditions too severe, he could easily 
stipulate, on hiring, that he should not be visited 
with the full rigours of the law in the ease of an 
accident happening. 

2. The next laws in chronological order with 
which we come into contact are those drawn up 
by the great Babylonian legislator, IJammurabi, 
whose code is now preserved in the Louvre at 
Paris, Here we have a list of crimes and punish- 
ments far more complete than any which the 
ancient nations of the East preceding the .Jews 
have ever handed down. 

How far these laws were regarded as binding is 
doubtful— the conditions of life probably changed 
from time to time,- and it is unlikely that the 
same ideas regarding penalties and punishments 
for breaches 0? the law prevailed in Assyria as in 
Babylonia, notwitbstanding that the Assyrians 
studied those old Bab. lawsv., Perhaps the tablets 
of the Ulutimhi-M series, like many another 
ancient composition, and the laws of Hammurabi 
himself, were kept, in the- libraries at Nineveh, 
simply because they wto ancient and venerable 
works,, useful, to the law-student. Upon this point, 
howevet| iyq ^Il be better able to judge lafcer oiu 
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In considering such a matter as that of crimes 
and punishmentis, it will probably be admitted that 
the Babylonian mind was not trained in so severe 
a school as that of the Roman or the modern legist. 
Moreover, the diffcrenco in the manners and cus- 
toms of the East and the West, to say nothing of 
the question of period, must be taken into con- 
sideration. Thus, many ofteiices against morality 
and decency were probably not thought worthy of 
punishment by the Babylonians, notwithstanding 
tliat they may have been regarded as most repre- 
hensible. Bigamy was not a punishable offence, 
and the game-laws were probably merely rudi- 
mentary. Bribery was not punishable, except when 
it w'as intended thereby to pervert the ends of 
justice. 

Nothing is said, moreover, concerning bestiality, 
blasphemy, breach of ritual, drunkenness (except, 
perhaps, in the case of x^riestesses and devotees), 
lying (though we know, from certain texts — see 
Conscience [Bab.], above, p. E3 — that this was a 
thing unpleasing to the deity), malice, prophesying 
falsely, me desecration of holy days, speaking 
evil of rulers (1&$Q majesU), uncleanness, usury, 
and many other things which are not only regarded 
as crimes or misdemeanours among the European 
nations, but also appear as such with the ancient 
Hebrews. Idolatry, magic, sorcery,^ intercourse 
with demons and spirits, and prostitution were 
naturally not counted as crimes; though blas- 
phemy, sacrilege, and similar offences against the 
gods were probably severely punished— -certainly 
the latter {sacrilege). Whether blasphemy was a 
crime or not probably depended upon the place 
and the deity, for none would speak slightingly 
of a deity in the place where he was worshippeci, 
except a fanatic.^ It is to be noted, however, that 
nothing certain can be stated with regard to many 
acts which modern Europeans would consider as 
crimes in law, for the simple reason that we have 
only one code in any sense complete, namely, that 
of gammurabi (c. 2000 B.C. ), and even that has gaps. 

The death penalty. — ^In the Code of Hammurabi, 
as is fitting, respect for what is just bends the first 
place, and the penalty for false accusation of killing 
IS death (§ I), In the case of a (false) accusation of 
sorcery, the accused person had to dive into the 
river, and, if the river refused to drown him, the 
accuser suffered the penalty of death, and the 
accused took the house of his dead defamor. 
Heath, in fact, was the penalty of any false accu- 
sation in which a life was involved. In all other 
eases, a false witness bore the cost of the action 
{§§ 2 ^)* 

Next to the safety and integrity of the person, 
that of the prweiiy of a man was held to be the 
most sacred. Theft was not generally punished 
with death, unless the property stolen belonged to 
a temple or to the palace (of the king), in which 
ease the receiver suffered the same punishment 
(§ 6). In later times, the penalty for sacrilegious 
theft (with the damage inflicted upon the images of 
deities by stripping them) seems to have been death 
by fire (JPinches, Th& OT in the L^ht, etc.^ p. 56 i). 

Strange, however, is the severity of the law (§ j) 
ordaining death for buying the property of a 
man, either from his own hands or from those of 
his slave, without witnesses or contracts ; or for 
receiving such property on deposit. Probably 
possession of a inairs property without justifying 
documents suggested receiving it on false pre** 
1 In all probability the word sUlatu^ whcti applied to Home* 
thing- spofcen against; a deity, corresponded with ‘blasphemy/ 
as wp uriderjitand iir. The followers of SamaS-^um-uldn (Saos- 
duchiiios), AsbitrbanSpal^s brother, who uttered Hllatu against 
the god AMur, were put to death after their Ups (rar, tongues) 
had been torn away (ASSur-l^ant-apIi, cyl. A, cot. iv. Cdlf.). In 
another passage, referring to chiefs of Gambniu, the culprits 
were flaye<l after the tearing out of their tongues (C. Suiitiu 
Aum^anipdtl, London, 1&7I, pp. 137, 74 2.), 


tences, which the laws of the Babylonians evi- 
dently wished to discourage, the more especially 
as it presupposed the neglecfc of those legal forms 
to which tlie people seem to have x>ai<l special 
attention. 

Though theft did not entail the death-penalty, 
the neglect or failure to pay lines^ and niake resti- 
tution transformed it into a capital offence {§ 8). 
There wei'e xu'ohably two reasons for this— the 
aacredness of property-riglits, and respect for the 
law. Theft, with the sale of the stolen object, was 
even more severely punished, as the penalty was 
not only death, but the restitution of the prox^erty, 
in addition, to both parties (the owner, and the 
person to whoni the property had been sold), the 
purchase-money being returned in full (| 9). It 
seems not improbable that a purchaser of property 
sometimes found himself in serious difficulty, for, 
if he could not produce the seller or witnesses, he 
was regarded as a thief, and was executed accord- 
ingly (§ 10). This law nateally presupposes that 
he had no documentary evidence of the purchase. 
A claimant of lost property had likewise to be 
careful, as absence of witnesses was regarded as 
proving Mm to be a rogue ; and the penalty in that 
case, again, was death, because he had falsely 
accused the person claimed from {§ 11), 

Housebreaking, too, entailed the death-penalty, 
probably because theft was regarded as being in 
contemplation, though the damage to the house was 
naturally taken into consideration. Tlie house- 
breaker was Idlled and buried in front of the 
breach (§ 21) — an undesirable position in any 
country where the dead were regarded as return** 
ing to visit the living. Brigandage ivas also pun- 
ished with death (§ ^). Theft at a house where 
a fire had broken out, under the pretence of enter- 
ing to extinguish it, entailed being thrown into 
the flames (§25). One is left to surmise that the 
thief got out if he could. 

Oflences against the person were likewise pun- 
ished severely. Kidnapping a freeborn child was 
a capital offence (§ 14). Negligence which proved 
fatal to any person was 'punished with death ; and 
such would he the penalty if a badly built house fell 
on the occupier and killed him ; the builder had 
constructed a defective dwelling, possibly from 
motives of cupidity. In the case of the depend- 
ants of the owner, the Usg talionis seems to have 
been applied, for the death of the owner’s son "was 
punished by the death of the builder’s son (§§ 229, 
230), 

The position of slaves as a man’s property prob- 
ably had greater importance than any respect that 
may have been regarded as due to their persons, 
and the death-penalty was therefore applied in tlie 
following cases : allowing a palace slave or serf to 
escape, or sheltering Mm (§§ 15, 16) ; or detaining 
an escaped slave (§ 19). Evidently it was regarded 
as the duty of a citizen to restore a slave to his 
owner, e^ecially if that slave belonged to the 
palace. Getting a barber to mark a s&ve wrong- 
fully was, it seems, equivalent to stealing Mm 
(§ 227), and was punished with death and burial in 
his (the wrongdoer’s) own gate. It was likewise a 
serious offence if a soldier hired a substitute ; 
and, besides the death-penalty being enforced, the 
substitute might take the soldiers house (§ ,26} 
■—apparently the dwelling allotted to Mm by the 
State. In the same manner, a highly-placed omcial 
could neither Mmsclf hire a substitute, nor accept 
a mercenary as substitute (for another), and incor- 
porate him, the penalty being death in both cases. 

The duties of a ^ wine- woman ’ (meaning, evid- 
ently, a woman keeping a public-house) included 
assisting the government by capturing criminals ; 
and, if she failed in this, she also met with the 
penalty of death (§ 109). 
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The real nature of these wine-houses, which were 
kept by the wine- women, has yet to be discovered. 
That they were places of evil repute seems certain, 
and a devotee not dwelling in a cloister who opened 
a wine-house, or who entered a wine-house for 
drink, was burned to death ^ {§ 110). It seems to 
have been the duty of wine- women to accept pay- 
ment for their drink in kind ; and any such woman 
refusing to do this, or accepting a low tariff, might 
be thrown into the river (§ 108), she having thereby 
contravened the law. 

Infidelity and incest were also under the pain of 
capital punishment. An adulterous woman and 
her paramour were to be tied together and thrown 
into the water, unless pardoned (apparently), the 
former by her husband, and the latter by the king 
(§ 129). Violation of a virgin- wife dwelling with 
her father entailed death to the man, but exile (?) 
to the woman (§ 130). A thriftless woman making 
her poverty an excuse for marrying again during 
her husband’s absence, was condemned to be thrown 
into the water (§ 133)— the punishment meted out 
to a disreputable woman who repudiated her hus- 
band (§ 143). In the law reports (see Ungnad, 
Eawmurahi^s Gesetz^ iii. nos. 1, 8 ; iv. 776), a rebel- 
lious or faithless wife was thrown down from the 
tower, or sold into slavery (no. 7) ; and slavery (as 
a milk-maid ?) in the palace was the punishment 
meted out in such a ease, iu a text from the 
Khabur (Johns, in PSBA xxix. 177 ; Ungnad, 
op, cit, no. 6). Tor incest with a son’s bride the 
penalty was drowning (§ 165) ; and for incest with 
a motner," death by fire for both (§ 157). 

Mutilation. — This penalty was not uncommon, 
and in some cases roughly indicated the crime by 
destroying that which was regarded as the offend- 
ing member. Thus, if the son of a chamberlain 
(palace-favourite) or of a public woman denied his 
foster-parents, his tongue, the organ with which 
the denial was made, was cut out (§ 192). In the 
case of an adopted son learning who his real father 
was, despising in consequence his foster-parents, 
who haa brought him up, and returning to Ms 
father’s house, the punishment was loss of an eye 
(§ 193).® A nurse substituting, without the know- 
ledge of the father and mother, another child for 
one who had died whilst in her care, was punished 
hy the cutting off of her breasts, thus ensuring, as 
in most punishments of this nature, that the 
offence should not occur again (§ 194). A son 
striking his father was punished by the loss of a 
hand— the limb with which the offence had been 
committed (§ 195). A slave striking a freeman’s 
son received the same punishment as a slave deny- 
ing his master,^ namely, the loss of an ear— prob- 
ably as a mark that he was a criminal, and a 
warning that he was untrustworthy (§§ 205, 282). 
As we have seen above (p. 268®), defamation, when it 
was a question of a life, was a capital offence, but in 
other cases a less severe punishment was decreed— 
thus, if a man * raised the finger ’ against (accused 
of unchastity) a priestess or a married woman, the 
punishment was the shaving of the forehead— a 

E roclamation to the world that a misdemeanour 
ad been committed. Priests alone, in all prob- 
ability, shaved the whole of the head, so that 
there was no danger of the obliteration of the 
distinguishing mark, whilst it lasted. 

severity at the penalty would seem to imply that un- 
ohastity was presumed In such a case. 

3 ‘After the father/ apparently ~ * after fhe father*s death.* 
But perhaps *step-m6th6r*!smeant, in which case ‘after the 
consummation of the marriage * may oe Intended, 

8 According to Idle tablets (Ungnad, op, mt, iv. no^, 14, 19), an 
adopted child who was rebellious was sent away, or, as in the 
Sumerian laws (see p. 207^), sold into Slavery. Hl-fcreatment 
of an adopted child entailed loss of property to his benefit (ih, 
nos. 14, Ifi). 

* A slave-wife denying her husband's mother was marked (hy 
a tonsure) and sold. 


Exceedingly interesting, and among the laws 
which have attracted the most attention, are those 
ordaining retaliation. Injury involving the loss of 
an eye entailed the loss of an eye to the person 
who had inflicted the injury, and it was the same 
for the other members of the body — bone for bone 
{ie. broken limb for broken limb), teeth for teeth 
(§§ 196, 197, 200). 

Fines, with alternatives (mutilations, etc.). — 
Whether these punishments could be compensated 
for by a money-payment, or in any other way, is 
not stated. ^ In each case, however, they refer to a 
freeman injmin^ a person of his own* rank ; but 
a freeman coinmitting the same offence against a 
man of inferior rank got off by paying a fine (1 
mana for the limb or the eye of a serf ; and | mana 
for the teeth, with lesser indemnities in the case of 
a slave). For strildng a man of equal rank on the 
head, also, the lex talionis did not apply, but a fine 
of 1 mana of silver was inflicted. If the man 
stx’uck was of superior rank, the striker received 
60 lashes ‘ in the assembly ’ with an ox-hide whip 
(§ 202). A serf striking a serf paid 10 shekels of 
silver (§ 204), hut a slave striking the head of a 
freeman lost his ear (§ 205). Thus were intentional 
injuries atoned for. 

For unintentional injury, even in a quarrel, 
things were different. Xn such a case, a freeman 
hurting another had only to swear that he had not 
struck him knowingly, and was then responsible 
only for the physician’s fees (§ 206) ; and, xf death 
ensued, he made amends by paying | mana of 
silvei*, and for the son of a serf ^ only (§§ 207, 208). 
Striking a freeman’s daughter, so that she lost her 
expected offspring, entailed a fine of only 10 shekels 
of silver (§ 209), and, if the woman died, they 
killed the smiter’s daughter. The punishment of 
the culprit was in such a case a sore affliction, 
calculated to sadden him for the rest of his days, 
but here, as in other cases, the innocent suffered 
for the guilty^ simply because the Babylonians 
would not admit that a woman was the equal of a 
man, and said that, whatever the sex, the penalty 
must he ‘ a life for a life.’ Striking a slave-woman 
with the same serious result entailed a fine of 2 
shekels of silver, and, if she died, ^ mana{§§ 213, 214), 
In this case it was not ‘slave for slave,’ probably 
because the expected offspring had to be allowed 
for, the fine, it appears, being more than the value 
of a slave. 

Among the worst examples of the mutilation- 
penalty, however, are those quoted by Ungnad 
[op, cit, iv. 63, no. 1049), where, if certain people 
bring action against each other, their noses are 
to be pierced and their hands dislocated, and in 
this condition they are to go to the market-place 
at Sippar. In another case (ih, no. 1051) the hair 
of the forehead was to be shaved on account of 
bringing an action, the alternative being a fine (no. 
1050). An attempt to rescind, by legal action, the 
gift of the king, entailed a fine of 10 shekels of 
silver, and covering the claimant’s head ■with hot (?) 
bitumen (ih, vol, iii. no. 468). This last text comes 
from the independent State of 5ana (Thureau- 
Dangin, MA iv. 17). The punishment for false 
witness was a fine of 2 shekels of silver (Ungnad, 
iii. no. 699), and shaving of the forehead {ib, 707). 

The lex talionis also existed for injuries in- 
flicted unintentionally in the course of professional 
(surgical) attendance. For death or loss of sight 
after an operation for a grave injury or for a 
cataract (?), the penalty was loss of the hands— the 
same as for a son striking his father, the object in 
both cases being the same, nanaeiy, to' prevent a 
repetition of, the misfortune (§ 218). , A serfs slave 
having been treated , for a grave injury, and dying 
under the operation^ the penalty was restitution 

sdi^ve li;ic:e.plifevtf^) (§ 219). If the slave lost an eye 
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after an operation, the pliysieian had to pay the 
owner half his value in silver. A veterinary 
surgeon who had operated upon an ox or an ass, 
which had died thereafter, paid to the owner a 
quarter of its value {§ 225). The ‘ crime/ in these 
cases, was want of skill or judgment, and the 
penalties were probably as near as the framers of 
the Code could get to the/ just mean* in each case, 
for the slave or the animal might have been of 
greater or less value, taking the injury into consider- 
ation, hut the penalty was the saine.^ In the case 
of man hiring an ox, and causing its death by 
negligence or by blows, the penalty was ox for ox 
(§ 245), and the same penalty was imposed if he 
had broken its foot or cut its nape, thus rendering 
the animal useless (§ 248). Destroying the eye of a 
hired ox entailed an indemnity of half its value in 
silver (§ 247) ; and breaking off its horn, cutting off 
its tail, or piercing its nostril was made good only 
by paying a quarter of tlie animal’s value (§ 248). 
‘Act of God’ left the hirer free from obligation 
{§ 249). 

Though not a crime, an accident which brought 
an owner within the purview of the law arose from 
injury by a mad bulk On the first occasion, in 
which the bull’s vieiousness could not be known, 
there 'was no penalty (§ 260) ; but the death of a 
man by a known vicious bull, horned and at large, 
entailed a penalty of | mana of silver (§ 251), and 
i mana if the person idlled was a slave (§ 152). 

In certain cases (see above, p. 258^^) the punish* 
ment for theft or dislionest dealing was death, but 
the case of an employ^ differed. Thus, if a man 
hired to do the work of a farm stole the wheat and 
the vegetables, and these things were found in 
his Jiands, his hands were cut off (§ 253). Here 
again, we seem to have aTidnstaneeL.al.yiingeance 
against the oftendingmembers; for he who, instead" 
of working for the benefit of his employer, used 
his hands to rob him, was accounted worthy of this 
mutilation. In one ease not very clear in the Code, 
the person who took away necessary things and 
weakened the oxen had to make up the damage lie 
had caused (§ 254} ; and in another, if he lent out ^ 
the oxen or stole the grain, so that he was unable 
to cultivate it, he had to pay 60 g 7 ir for every 
gmi of ground left uncultivated {§ 235)* It seems 
strange that a thief, in such a case as this, should 
be M off so easily, but it was the same for other 
things— a man stealing a watering-machine paid 
5 shekels of silver, and the theft of a shadouf or a 
plough entailed an indemnity of 3 shekels (§§ 259, 
260). _ The question naturally arises whetlier, in 
this inscription, the verb Mrdqu has always the 
meaning or to steal.’ A herdsman was under the I 
same liability as the farmer— if a man, duly in ; 
receipt of a salary, reduced the oxen or the sheep, 
or their natural increase, he had to make up the 
amount (§ 264) ; and, if he changed their natural 
increase, or sold it, the penalty was that he made 
up the amount to the owner tenfold {§ 265). 

Deprivation of office.*— Apparently only one kind 
of misdeed entailing this is referred to in Ham- 
murabi’s Code, and, as is fitting, it bears upon the 
administration of justice. If a judge changed a 
sentence, thus making it to be of no effect, lie was 
punished with twelvefold institution of the mim 
involved in the lawsuit*^ In addition to thk, he 
WES dismissed from the Justice-seat, never to re- 
turn 5 nor was lie to sit with other judges when 
trying a case (§ 5), 

Imprisonment.-— It is noteworthy that, in all the 
enactments of the Code of there is no 

mention of imprisonment. The Babylonians, how- 
1 Such are Lhc disadviintages of iho cut-and-dried ledsls^ffon 
of a c«xJ<s. 

rosfeitutiou is frequently referred to in, contracts 
of late date, bat this is for changing tbe record, and is not con- 

fined to tbelcdie#, 


ever, certainly had prisons, as the expressions bit 
sibitti and bit Icili, and the fact that arrests were 
ordered by the king, show.^ In all probability, 
however, they were not houses of detention as a 
punishment, but simply places where an accused 
person or a criminal could be confined until tried 
or imnished. An interesting text referring to tins 
is printed in Cun, Texts, vi. pi. 8 (Ungnad, op cit, 
iii. no. 743), in which a man speaks of being placed 
in hit dr cirri by his judges, whose names he gives. 
He states that he was not to be released until 
he had fulfilled a certain order— probably the 
delivery of a document, but the details are not 
clear. 

Possibly imprisonment was more common in 
later times than at the early period of Hammu- 
rabi’s dynasty. A letter published in Mecmil des 
Travanx, xix. 107-108 (82-3-23, 845), asks : ‘ Why 
takest thou my child and plaeest him in the prison- 
house {bit hill) ? None shall take Mm, and thou 
must bring him forth (again). Send my son 
quickly.’ Confinement was also effected in a man’s 
own house ; * Shut up Arad-Bau (who sits in the 
city-gate of Hailad) in his own house with the 
men’ (Pinches, Outline of Assyr, Gram,, 1910, 
p. ii). The reason of this order is not stated, but 
something of the nature of a revolt or conspiracy 
may be suggested. 

liesistanoe to Assyrian dominion entailed all 
kinds of horrors, and, though the Assyrian king 
may have regarded such resistance as among the 
'worst of misdeeds, and worthy of all the pain.s and 
tortures which he inflicted, it hardly come.s wdthin 
the scope of the pi’esent article. Nevertheless, 
there is one noteworthy instance of punishment) for 
what might be described as a crime, though those 
•whosnffsrcd-^ only obeying their king’s 

■orders. Certain Elamite magnates had been sent 
by Te-umman, the king, to A.shiirbanipal, king of 
Assyria, asking for tlie delivery of certain fugitives. 
Tiie message was an insolent ^ one {Upir vieriJiti), 
and the Assyrian kin|| had the ambassadors'^ de- 
tained. It seems not improbable that Te-umman 
made preparations to invade Assyria before the 
return of Iris ambassadors on the occasion of their 
final visit to Assyria ; so, after the defeat and de- 
capitation of Te-umman, they were shown his cut- 
off head, the sight of which is said to have driven 
tiiem mad. The success of the Assyrian arms liad 
such an effect on Eusd, king of Ararat, that he 
sent ambassadors to Arbela to greet; Asimrbairipal, 
•who showed them the bodies of the Elamite am- 
bassadors with the ‘insolent message’ which they 
had brought. 


Scheil, *Oode des lois de Haiiiniouyabi,' in 
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CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Bud- 
dhist).— Crimes are for the most part committed 
by irreligious people j and the punishments are 
determined upon and carried out (even under 
Merarchies like Borne and Tibet) from political 


»> joouiojn muaeuijti wi-uieo ^ 

inga to kings against Injuslilce' (>FAi iv.a pk 48), 'which 
refers to cermin penalties, is rather a tablet o! rewards and 

S nnishments, mostly referring to the rulers of the land ; but 
) is •unfortunately not olear in every part* ^mong other 
maxims given it is stated that a king’s iitfayour towards his 
pidnces or his burghers was likely to entail in iho one ease an 
untimely end, and in the other rebellion. It is interesting, 
however, on account of its references to imprisonments 
son of Kippurj Sippar, Babylon, committing wrong, is caused 
to enter the prjson-house— where the wrong has heon done, the 
shall pour oixt Q supply provisions) to the fortress (b/ 
‘^hesons of Mppar, Nippur, and Babylon, ipving their provi- 
sions to the stilhong, ate the stallions for their proyteions— - 
they were delivered into the custody of the foe,’ etc. 

» ‘toabherous* se^waJso to he a possible rendering. 
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or legal, rather than from religious, motives. It 
is, therefore, a complicated problem to decide how 
far a religion, dominant at any time in a country, 
is or is not an important factor either in deciding 
what acts shall be called crimes, or in determining 
the punishments for them. This is so even when 
the facts are known and classified ; and no attempt 
has yet been made to write the history either of 
crime or of its punishment in any Buddhist country. 
The following remarks must, therefore, be tenta- 
tive and imperfect. It will be convenient to dis- 
cuss the subject (1) as regards the Order, and (2) 
as regards the laity. 

I. The Order. — The standard text-book of Canon 
La,w consists of the ancient Itiiles of the Order, as 
current in the time of the Buddha (see ^Pati- 
mokkha," in art. Literature [Buddh.]), edited, 
about fifty years after his death, with notes and a 
commentary, and accompanied by twenty supple- 
mentary chapters. These additions by the emtors 
show the development that had taken place, during 
that interval, in the interpretation of the Kules 
themselves as well as in the method of enforc- 
ing them. Of the 227 Buies, more than 200 
relate to matters of deportment, to the common 
property of the Order and the proportion allowed 
to each member, to the time and manner of taking 
food, and so on. The penalty for any infraction 
of these minor regulations was repentance ; that 
is, the offender had to confess his fault to a brother 
hhiklchu^ and promise not to repeat it. This penalty 
involved forfeiture of any property held contrary 
to the regulations. 

The major offences were divided into two classes 
•—pdrajika and samgMdisesa, The former class 
comprised four crimes — the sexual act, theft, 
murder, and putting forward a false claim to 
religious insight. The penalty was expulsion 
from the Order, or, to use the words of the Buies, 
Mie has fallen into defeat, he is no longer in 
communion.^ ^ The notes and supplements discuss 
cases raising the point whether some act does or 
does not amount to an infringement of one or 
other of these four Buies, The cases put are 
ingenious, and the decisions harmonize in a re- 
markable way with the equitable views of modern 
writers on criminal law. 

The second of the above two classes comprises 
five offences depending on or inciting to sensual 
impurity ; two connected with building a residence 
without obtaining the approval of the Order ; two 
with slander j two with stining up discord in the 
Order ; one with intraciabili^ 5 and one with | 
general evil life (being a disorderly person). The : 
penalty for these offences was suspension for as 
many days as had elapsed between the offence and 
its confession, A suspended member of the Order : 
is under disability in regard to 94 privileges of an | 
ordinary member— he is to take the worst seat or 
sleeping-place, cannot sit on a Chapter, cannot 
travel without restriction, and so on.® "When the 
fixed number of days has passed, the suspended 
hhikkhu majr be rehabilitated. Both suspension 
and rehabilitation can be carried out only at a 
formal Chapter, where not fewer than twenty 
regular hMmhm must be present. There are some- 
what complicated rules to ensure the regularity of 
the proceedings, the equity of the decision, and 
opportunity for the putting forward of the de- 
fence. These are too long even to summarize. 
We must he content to note that, for instance, 
the rules as to the constitution of the copft are 
given in Vinaya Teoots, ii. 263 ff., iii; 46 i those as 
to the accusation being invalid, unless brought, 
forward under the right heading, in iL 276jff.j 
those as to both parties being present, in iii* 47. 

I Vii-uaya, Teajfs, L 4f. 

9 Tile whole of the 94 are given in Vinaya Texts, ii. 386®* 


Every member of the Order resident in the locality- 
had the right to attend such a Chapter ; and, if 
the matter were too complicated to be adequately 
considered in so large a meeting, it could be re- 
ferred to a committee of arbitrators chosen by the 
Chapter {ib. iii. 49 ff). 

The above are rules and practices evolved by the 
early Buddhists, for use among themselves only ; 
they do not give, or pretend to give, any adequate 
treatment of the question of crimes, or of that of 
punishments, bub they show that the early Bud- 
dhists had a very fair grasp of the general prin- 
ciples underlying the equitable administration of 
criminal law, and that in the matter of punish- 
ment they took, as might be expected, a lenient 
view. They show also that, at the time %vhen 
Buddhism arose, such crimes as murder and theft 
were no longer looked upon as offences against 
individuals only, but had^ already come to be con- 
sidered as offences against the community, as 
moral offences in themselves— in other words, that 
this step forward in the treatment of crime was 
nob in any way due to Buddhism, but was the 
outcome of Indian civilization. 

2. Laity. — The Buddhist scriptures frequently 
refer to their ideal of a perfect king, a righteous 
king who rules in righteousness, without punish- 
ment, and without a sword {adan4&na asattkena). 
In the Kfitadantay^ Bing Wide-realm’s country is 
harassed by dacoits, who pillage the villages and 
townships and make the roads unsafe. He thinks 
to suppress the evil by degradation, banishment, 
fines, bonds, and death, but his Buddhist adviser 
tells him that there is only one method of putting 
an end to the disorder, that is, by providing 
farmers with food and seed-corn, traders with 
capital, and government officials with good wages. 
If this method be adopted, Hhe king s revenue 
will go up ; the country will be quiet and at peace ; 
and the people, pleased with one another and 
happy, dancing their children in their arms, will 
dwell with open doors/ In the legend the plan 
succeeds i ana it represents, no doubt, fairly accu- 
rately, the Buddhist vague ideal of the right 
theory of crime and punishment. In the Buddhist 
historical chronicles we have no instance of its 
having been realized. Crime and its punishment 
have been dealt with according to the views cur- 
rent at each time and place, and it -vmuld be im- 
possible, with our present evidences, to attempt 
any statement as to whether, and in what degree, 
those views have been modified by the Buddhist 
ideal. 

Litbraturb. — Vimya, ed. H. Oldenberg, London, 1879-83; 
Rhys Davids and H. Oldenberg:, Vinaya Texts (SBE, voIb. 
xii,, xvii., XX,), Oxford, 1881-85; Rlws Davids, Dialogues of 
the BuMha, Oxford, 1899. T. W . BHYS DayIDS. 

CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Celtic).- 
I. The treatment of crime and of criminals among 
the ancient Celts is wrapped in great obscurity. 
Osssar (de Belh Gcdk vi, 13) informs us that the 
Druids , of Caul were Judges in both public and 
private disputes, and that they awarded damages 
and penalties ; and we are told [ih. yi, 16} that, 
when human sacrifices were offered, criminals were 
sacrificed in the first instance, before recourse was 
had to innocent victims. It is not improbable, 
therefore, that among the Celts, as among the 
Greeks, Eomans, and other races, the idea pre- 
vailed that certain forms of conduct were , dis- 
pleasing to the gods, and that, in consequence, 
communion with deity could not be f e-esfcabliahed 
without the purification of society by the death or 
expulsion of the persons who were guilty of such 
conduct (see , CoMHOTiOJT with Dbitz [Celtic], 
vok id* p* 749). , In , this treatment of its un- 

I If itt tW'pteBQut wntcds Diatogms of the 
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desirable members by the comiaunity it is prob- 
able that attention was i:)aid to the general type 
of character no less tJian to specific acts of wrong 
conduct, just as, in the process of compurgation 
by oath in Welsh law (see below), the witnesses 
who were called to testify on oath gave evidence 
quite as much to the general character of the 
accused as to his non-perforinanee of a particular 
act. T3ie types of character which axe always 
abhorred hy comm\iniiies where custom rules, as 
it did among the Colts, are those whicli are in- 
different to the observance of customary prohibi- 
tions (in Homeric language those of men lacking 
in ald<i>s}t such being conspicuous by their want of 
scruple and by the quality of One of the 

Celtic roots for ‘ good ^ (Ir. c/ec/i^ Welsh do [now 
obsolete], cognate with Gr. meant ‘ac- 

ceptable'; and the other Celtic terms relating to 
character show the prevalence among the Celts 
of the same moral conceptions as among oilier 
men of Indo-European speech. Tlie idea of a 
defilement attaching to crime is found in a state- 
ment made in iho Ancient Lams of Ireland (iii. 97), 
that body and soul are both defiled by committing 
Clinics. 

2 . Side by side with the penalty of sacrifice, and 
probably connected with it, wms that of exclusion 
from participation in religious rites. Cmsar (vi. 1 ?») 
tells us that any contumacy with respect to the 
judgments of the Druids was punished by exclusion 
from the ritual of sacrifice 5 and this sentence, he 
says, was the severest among the Gauls, since the 
men so punished were treated as outlaws, and were 
cut off from all the rights and privileges of human 
society. In Gaul there ai)pears to have been a 
measure of centralization in the administration 
of justice, since the assembly of the Druids, 
meeting, according to Csesar, in the territory of 
the Garmites, held a court for the trial of cases 
brought from every district around. In the case 
of the Druids it is clear that the decision was in 
the hands of the religions leaders of the community ; 
and this suggests that among the Celts, as in other 
early communities, the ethical and the religious 
aspects of or!me.s and their punishments were not 
very clearly distinguished. The conception of 
outlawry, or the loss of civil status, was a marked 
feature of the Celtic treatment of wrongdoers in 
the Mstorieal period, but this form of punishment 
was resorted to only in extreme eases. In Ixish 
law, and to a somewhat less extent in Welsh law, 
recourse appears to have been had with extreme 
reluctance to the punishments of death and out- 
lawry. 

3 . In Irish law, also, it is remarkable that 
imprisonment and all forms of corporal punish- 
ment, whether by mutilation, beating, or torture, 
are conspicuous by their absence, and mutilation 
and imprisonment are rarely alluded to in the 
Welsh laws. It is not impossible that ordinary 
crime was almost as rare in Ireland and Wales in 
ancient times as it is to-day, and that the com- 
munities in question seldom found it necessary to 
have recourse to very extreme punishments, 

4 . Another feature of Celtic law, which Imlcs it to 

certain ancient forms of social organization, is the 
emphasis laid by it upon the responsibility of the 
family group for the conduct of its members, as is 
seen especially In the case of the crime of homicide 
(see, further; art. Bloop-fkto EOeltie]).^ Both in 
Ireland and in Wales the family group of the 
^yer had to 


compensation to the family 

S of the Siam for the loss of one of them 
or. This collective aspect of criminal juris- 
|rud|nce is one of the chief differences between 
the oM^j: ,CeItio point of view and that of the more 

in question wm known m the 


individualistic jurisprudence of the ]>rcHeiit day; 
but even in Ireland (A 71 C. Laws of Ireland^ iii. 
245) the penalties for all crimes except killing fell 
on the offender, provided he had the means of 
paying. 

5 . Sources of information. —In the ease of Ire- 
land there is a large body of knowledge lulating 
to crimes and punishments, as well as to other 
branches of law, contained in the Ancient Lams of 
Ireland (Rolls Series, 1S60--73). This work com- 
prises various legal treatises, such as the Sendvm 
M6)\ the Corns Lcsc7ia, the Book of Aicillj etc. 
These treatises are tlie work of the Brehons (the 
hereditary lawyers of Ireland), who decided the 
cases that 'svere brought to them. The body of 
law in question retained its authority among the 
Irish until the beginning of the 17tii century. 
The law of England, which was introduced into 
Ireland by Heniy n., was for a long time hardly 
followed except within the English pale, which 
consisted of Louth, Meath, Westmeath, Kildare, 
Dublin, and Wicklow. A statute of Hemy Vin. 
(Stab. 13, c. 3), promulgated in 1522, mentions that 
English law was not observed beyond the counties 
named. The main body of Irish law is called the 
Ciiin ; local modifications of general laws were 
called nrradhm, and inter-teriitoriai regulations 
cairde* 

A In the case of Wales there is ahundant 
information concerning criminal procedure in 
the Ancient ^ Lams of WaUs^ published under 
the editorship of Aneurin Owen in the Bolls 
Series (London, 1841). There is also a very con- 
venient edition of the so-called Gmentian Gode^ 
published by A. W. Wade-Evans, under the title 
Welsh Medieval Lav)^ from a Harleian MS (Brit. 
Mus. 4363) of the ISth cent. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1909), to which references will be made in 
this article. The W elsh laws consist partly of a 
Code, issued under the royal sanction and autliority 
of Hy wel Dda, and partly of a collection of legal 
maxims arranged in groups of three, or triads. 
The Welsh laws are based on a recension of 
existing customs by the prince Eywel Dda ( ‘ Howel 
the Good'} ( 0 . 930), and vary somewdiat for the 
different regions of the Principality. The oldest 
MS is the Black Book of Ohirk^ now in the 
Hational Library of Wales, Aberystwyth ( 12 fch 
cent.), which appears to have been a form of the 
code of Gwynedd (N.W. Wales) ; hence its usual 
name, the vemdotian Code* Anotlier form of the 
Code is known as the BirmUan^ or the Code of 
Dyfed (S.W. Wales), j^erhaps better regarded as 
that of the larger area knowm m Deheubartli (the 
Southern region), while another form is usually 
known as the Gmentmii from its supposed asso- 
ciation with the district of Gwent (B.E. Wales). 
It is probable, however, that this Code, as Wade- 
Evans has shown, was that of Powys (Mid-Wale.s). 
The Code of Hy wel is found in a Latin as well as 
a Welsh form, but the precise relation of these 
two forms is uncertain. 

7 . Attitude of the community to crime.— Among 
the Celts the community recognized the right 
of vengeance (Ir. digal^ Welsh dialh whereby 
the indindual or Ms family might themselves 
obtain satisfaction or compensation for a wrong 
done to them. This right, nowever, was one that 
was greatly restricted in practice, and was not to 
be put into operation except when other remakes 
failed. Ancient Irish law, and probably at one 
time Welsh law, made no distinction between 
crimes and torts (though originally some offences 
may have been viewed as offences against religion), 
and dealt with them alike as cases for compensa- 
tion through payment. Whereas in modem com- 
munities crime m regarded mainly as an offence 
against the State, though individuals may be 
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wronged thereby, Irish legal practice, which was 
in the hands of a hereditary caste of arbitrators 
called Brehons, developed to an unusual degree the 
remedial aspect of compensation for wrong to the 
sufiei-ers— an aspect which in the English law of 
crime has sunk largely into the background. In 
Welsh law there are anundant traces of an earlier 
state of things resembling that of Ireland, but 
there are also signs of the growth of a point of 
view resembling that of modern States. 

8 . In Ireland, if the guilty party did not pay the 

amount which the Brehons awarded, the party 
that was aggrieved was allowed to exercise Ins 
right of vengeance by means of reprisals or private 
war. In Wales, the latter process was called 
myned ar herw (*to go on a plundering expedi- 
tion ’), and the regular term in Welsh for plunder 
was (* absence of law’). The aggressor, 

if his family cared to support him, might offer 
resistance, or might become an outlaw, and, in 
that case, the avengers, if they chose, might put 
him to death. There are indications, however, 
that this power was restricted in Irish law by 
making the right purely personal, to be exercised 
only by the person who had been specially wronged. 
The Welsh legal triads state (Wade-Evans, Welsh 
Medieml Law^ p. 264=) that there are three legal 
periods for avenging a dead body : 

‘Between two kindreds who do not originate from the same 
gwlad (“a district under one rule”), commencing a claim on 
the first day of the week following that wherein the dead was 
murdered ; if there comes no answer by the end of a fortnight, 
the law makes vengeance free. The second is, if the two 
kindreds are in the same cantrev (“hundred”), commencing 
a claim on the third day after the dead is slain; if there 
comes no answer by the end of the ninth day, the law makes 
vengeance free. The third is, if the two kindreds are in the 
same cymwd (“commot”), commencing a claim on the third 
day after the dead is murdered ; if there comes no answer by 
the end of the sixth day, the law makes vengeance free.* 

In three MSS of the Welsh laws (X2llh, W99b, 
and U 66 a} see Anc. Laws of Wales ^ i. 778, and 
Wade-Evans, op, cit p. 306) there is foun4 the 
following statement : 

‘ There are three incitements to revenge ; one of them, the 
shrieking of female relations. The second is, seeing the hier of 
the relative going to the graveyard. The third is, seeing the 
grave of their relative without enjoying satisfaction.* 

The Welsh laws make the following exceptions as 
to the persons who could take part m a blood-feud 
(Wade-Evans, op, cit, p. 187) ; 

* And if there be any one of the kindred of the murderer or 
the murdered who is an ecclesiastic in holy orders or a religious 
or leprous or dumb or an idiot, he neither pays nor receives 
any of the galanas (“blood-fine”)* ^hey are not to take 
vengeance for a person murdered, nor is vengeance to be 
taken on them ; and it is impossible to compel such by any law 
to pay anything, nor are they to receive.’ 

9 . Family cham|)ion. — In Ireland (see Anc, 
Laws of Ireland^ iii. 83, note) there existed the 
institution of family champion, whose place it was 
to avenge family quarrels. The championship in 
question formed one of the seven grades of a 
territory. The Welsh laws contain no reference 
to this institution. 

10 . Outlawry,— In the Look of Aicill--Ah\!C most 
important treatise on Irish criminal law {Am, 
Laws of Irelmdi iii. 381)— the question is asked. 
What is it that makes a stranger of a native 
freeman and a native , freeman of a stranger 2 The 
answer is as follows x 

* That is, am outlawed stranger ; he is defined to be a person 
who frequently commits crimes, and his family cannot ex- 
onerate themselves from hia crimes by suing him for them, 
until they pay a price for exonerating themselves from his 
crimes, is. seven auTnhals (a aumlml w 3 cows) to the chief ; 
and seven for his seven years of penance are; paid to 

the Ohuroh, and his two mmhals for ca^w-relatlons are paid 
to each of the four parties with whom he had mutual 
relations ; and when they (the family) shall have given in this 
way, they shall be exempt from his crimes until one of them 
gives him the use of a knife, or a handful of grain ; or until he 
unyokes his horses in the land of a kinsman out of family- 
friendship. And, if they give him these, they shall not be 
exempt from his crimes, until they pay the same amount again 
for exoneratmg theraselvea from his crimes’ (tb. p. 886). 
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‘The son whom he had begotten before he had been made an 
outlaw is to be like every other lawful man of the family. As 
to the son whom he may have begotten after he had been made 
an outlaw, his liabilities shall be on the family of his mother, 
i.e. they pay the full debt of a stranger out of their own 
rightful s^ds (“ legal units of value ”) for his liabilities, and they 
obtain his body-fine. . . . The case in which a man may be 
killed with impunity — i.e. every man is exempt from liability 
for killing him— is when these things before mentioned were 
given for him, and the king has not neglected to restrain him, 
and he is not on the land of any particular person, and there is 
no particular person who feeds him. But, if the king has 
neglected to restrain him, and if he is not in the employment 
or hire of any particular person in the territory, he (Ihe king) 
shall pay for hia crime ; and, if he be killed, the body-fine of a 
stranger who has a iesona- (“ modus vivendi”) compact shall be 
paid for him. Neglect of restraint on the part of the king 
means that he did not restrain him to the employment of a 
particular person, or did not have him living on a particular 
land, or fed by a particular person.’ 

This passage is of interest as being one of the 
few passages in the Ancient Laws of Ireland which 
refer to the royal power or responsihffity. The 
reference is important, inasmuch as it shows that, 
even in Ireland, the king had a clear place in the 
legal system of the community, though the 
Brehons made little mention of it. In Wales 
the teixm direity though not used in the Laws, 
meant originally a person who was outside the 
social order. 

%x. In the Am, Laws of Ireland (iii. 463) the 
text of the Booh of Aieill says, ^The life of every 
law-breaker is fully forfeited,’ but this is ex- 
plained in the commentary as follows ; 

* That is, it is lawful to kill the thief without name, who is 
not known, when there is no power at the time of committing 
the trespass ; and he (the slayer) is exempt on account of every 
person killed in his (the thief’s) guise.* 

The various cases that might arise under this head 
are then considered, and it is said {op, cit, p. 469) ; 

‘ The person who is exempt from liability for killing the thief 
is he from whom he came to thieve, or who is entitled to irio- 
fine- for the theft. If he (the slayer) be the person to whom 
4na-fine is not due for the thefts full body-fine is due from Mm 
for killing him, whether there was or was not power to arrest 
him. Or, according to others, it may be lawful for any person 
to kill him, whether the person to whom he came to thieve, or 
the person to whom he did not come to thieve.' *It is then 
there is no exemption for killing a person in the guise of the 
thief, when he is seen stealing the side (“chattels”), or when 
the track of any particular thing stolen was found after him, If 
he was not seen stealing the s^ds, or if the track of the par- 
ticular thing stolen was not found after him, there shall be 
paid full body-fine for killing him, whether there was or was 
not power to arrest him. The person who came to inflict a 
wound upon the body may be safely killed whm unlcnown and 
without a name, and when there was not power to arrest him 
at the time of committing the trespass, and there is exemption 
for every one killed in his guise.’ 

tz. Administration of justice.— In Ireland the 
picture presented by the Brehon le^al treatises is 
that of a community without an official magistracy 
or police, where the remedy in the ease of any 
wrong done (whether a crime or a tort) was in the 
form of damages assessed by an arbitrator pos- 
sessing hereditary expert knowledge of Irish 
custom, the main problem for the arbitrator being 
in each case the accurate assessment of damages, 
which varied with the status of the person wronged- 
with the act committed, and with other circum^ 
stances. Allusions to the king’s power or laws 
are very rare in these legal treatises. In Anc. 
Lam qf Ireland (iii. 409} we are told that tho 
crimes of the man who violated the king’s, laws 
were adjudged on the seven houses in which he 
got beds, that the penalty for violating the king’s 
laws varied according to the nature of the tenancy 
and local laws, and that there was a penalty for 
supplying lodmng to the violators of the king’s 
laws, and similarly for the violation of a king’s 
inter-territorial law; but it is clear that the idea 
of a crime in , its relation to the community as a 
whole was in Ireland more implicit than explicit. 
In Wales the Laws refer to hrawdwyr ("judges’), 
who had a recognized status in the comniunity, 
hut whose payment appears to have come mainly 
from the parties to the action. 
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13. Effect of intention. — The distinction beUveen 
ciinunal and non^criminal injuries was recognized 
in Irish law, though without altering the iype^ of 
compensation required. ‘Whenever a wrong action 
was shown to he due to malice aforethought, the 
fines on account of it had to be doubled. Intention 
bad always (see Anc. Laws of Ir eland i iii. 469, 
471) to be taken into account in the case of theft, 
wounding, and homicide. In op, cit iii. 139 there 
is a minute discussion of the line due for the in- 
tention to wound, when the attempt to wound was 
not successful. The "Welsh process of galmias 
(‘recovery of compensation for murder’) was 
always combined wdth the recovery of the fine 
for sarliad (‘insult’) — a combination which shows 
that, in historic times at any rate, intention was 
clearly recognized. It is said, for example (Wade- 
Bvans, op. cit. p. 255), that an unintentional blow 
is not sai'had. 

14. Responsibility. — ^In Irish law (Anc. Laws of 
Ireland^ ii. 45) it is recognized that certain persons 
could not be considered responsible for their actions, 
and the imle is laid do^ra that 

* a tool, a madman, a male idiot, a female idiot, and a dumb 
person shall not be distrained : their adult guardians who bear 
their crimes and get their wages shall be distrained.* 

In op. cit. iii, 157, ii is said : 

‘ The man who incites a tool is he who pays for his crime, in 
which case the man who commits tho crime, i.e. the tool, is 
exempt ; for this is the instance in which fines of design are 
paid, another man who paid had not designs.* 

In some cases (see op. tit. iii. 159) there was a 
difference of opinion, and we read : 

* When a fool has committed a furious assault alone, of his 
own accord, Vilthout cause, without enmity, it is then lawtol to 
give every tool up tor his crime; or, according to others, 
compensation must be paid on his account by liia family or the 
person with whom he is. If there be enmity, each of them 
pays compensation,* 

In op. cit. iii. 501 it is stated that neglect on the 
part of the sane in not looking after the insane 
would have to be compensated for ; and, according 
to op. cit. iii, 507, damages would have to be paid 
for leaving an epileptic lunatic unguarded. The 
same conception underlies op. cit. i, 157, 101, where 
it IB stated that a person is liable to distress for the 
crimes of hk messenger and of Ms hired woman, 
and a man is also liable to a fine for the crime 
of liiB jester. 

In welsh law (Wade-Evans, op. cit. p. 255) it is 
stated that 

* a free man ig to answer tor his foreign servant”) in 

every claim for which he is not to lose the tongue, and life, and 
limbs ; tor no one is to lose tongue and life and limbs by the 
tongue of another person.* It is further stated {ih. p, 259), 
that no one is bo make answer or satiafaotion for an act of his 
bondman, except for theft.* 

The extent to which cMldren could be held 
reBponsibie was carefully considered in Irish law, 
and the Anc. Laws of Ireland (ii. 66) discuss 
minutely the question of their responsibility at 
various ages, as well as that of their parents and 
foster-parents. In op. tit. v. 151, it is stated ; 

* liifefcle boys are safe in all the righte of lawful sports, until 
they have come to the age of having to pay damage of dire 
(“reatitufclon-hno**) for violence.* 

Women, in respect of their first and second crimes, 
were placed on the same footing as boys* 

IS Advocacy. — The Irish treatises make no 
mention of advocacy, but the Welsh legal triads 
coiri^ain the following statement : 

‘ Three porfions w*ho M’q entitled to an advocate for them in 
court : a woman, om with a natumi impediment in speech, 
and an alien of foreign speech.* 

x6. Crimes in Irish law.— The fonuE of what 
would now ba called crimes, or serious wrongs, 
With which Irish law deals, are homicide, wounding 
and mutilation, criminal assault, theft, assault, 
perjury, insult, libel, slander, using charms, 
trespass, damage to property (both living and 
dead), gross negligence, absconding and har« 
bouritig a fugitive, abduction, stripping of the 
dead, and distuibanoe of the peace. 


17. Crimes in Welsh law.— The above 'were 
crimes or serious wrongs also in Welsh law, with 
the omission of the using of charms, and the 
addition of arson, waylaying, indecent assault, and 
treason. 

18. Penalties in Irish law.— The normal penal- 
ties of Irish law consisted in the payment of certain 
fines, which were assessed by the Brehons (see 
above). Tiie principle xmderlying these lines was 
that they were viewed as the equivalents of the 
amount of vengeance which the person or persons 
aggrieved would he justified in exacting in a par- 
ticular case. Hence an important coxisideration 
which entered into the assessment of every fine 
was the value and status of the person injured. 
Irish law (as well as that of Wales) was based upon 
the pmciple that each person and thing in the 
community had a definite legal worth. In the 
case of persons, various considerations entered into 
the calculation both of a person’s direfmc (‘ honour- 
price’) and of Ms Cric-finc (‘body-price’). In the 
Anc. Laivs of Ireland (v. 97) it is asked what it is 
that gives dire (‘honour-price’) to a person, and 
the reply is ‘ desert and worth and purity.’ Of 
desert it is farther explained that it refers to 
property, of %vortli that it refers to the person’s 
word, and of purity that it refers to his deed. In 
the matter of rank as conferring statu.s, there were 
in Ireland two chief grades ; (1) the sem^-mmedi 
and (2) the daer-nemed. In op. cit v. 15, the 
former are said to consist of ‘churches, cliiels, 
poets, and/dme’ (free tenants), while^the latter 
consist of the practisers of every art in general, 
A passage from one of these grades into the other 
(with a consequent change in honour-price) was 
possible. A saer ( ‘ free ’)-nian might become a dasr 
(‘ unfree ’l-man by selling his land or Ms property 
or his body into servitude, wliile a daer-mthn might 
become a mer-man by purchasing land or law or 
freedom )>y his act or by his husbandry, or ‘ by his 
talent which God bestowed upon him,’ A loss of 
‘lionoui’- price’ might result from a defect of char- 
acter. In op. cit i. 55 it is said : 

* There are four di§mitaries of » territory who may he 
degraded : a false-fudging kini:, a stumbling bishop, a ftaudit- 
lenfe poet, an unworthy chieftam who does not fulfil his duties.* 
Again, in op. cit p. 57 ; 

‘False judgment and false witness and false testimony and 
fraudulent security and fraudulent pledging and false proof and 
falsa information and false character-giving and bad word and 
bad story, and lying in ganeml, whether in the case of the 
Church or the laity, — every one of these deprives the man who 
is guilty of such of half hia honour-price up to the third time, 
but it does not deprive him with regard to every one of them 
until the third time.* 

The Irish law-treatise referred to enters mi- 
nutely into the question of the loss of full and half 
honour-price in the case of kings, bishops, chief- 
tains, poets, and others ; and it is of interest to 
note the importance attached in Irish law to 
character and right conduct. 

It was not character alone, however, that 
determined honour-price, and Irish law reflects 
diflorences of opinion as to the extent to which it 
depended upon a man’s profession, his separable 
property, or the rank of the chief under whom he 
served. 

Apart from the cases already mentioned, where 
it is stated that under certain circumstances a 
wrongdoer might be put to death {see above), there 
is no reference to the death-penalty in Irish law, 
nor is there any reference to imprisonment- The 
king appears to have had power to assign a wrong- 
doer to the service of a particular person, but no 
mention is made of imprisonment as a form of 
punishment, Theonly reference to ms tigation as 
a form, of punishment is in the case of a child 
under seven, who could be ehastised only by ifcs 
parent* In certain oases oth^ fines called airer 
(‘redemption’) End (‘discipline’) were ex- 
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acted, and there are occasional references to pen- 
ance. 

xg. Penalties in Welsh'Iaw. — ^Welsh, like Irish, 
law was based upon a consideration of the status 
of the individual, and upon the determination of 
the legal worth of every person and object (living 
or dead). These ideas enter prominently into the 
q^uestions of sarhad and galanas, the former being 
compensation for insult, and. the latter compen- 
sation for homicide. Thus the same dominant 
conceptions govern Welsh and Irish law, and they 
clearly go back to a similar stratum of ideas. In 
Welsh law, however, the central pow'er of the king 
in each territory had attained greater prominence 
than in Ireland, with the result that the fines 
called dirwy and camlwriv for various offences 
were not paid to the individuals wronged, hut 
usually to the king ; and the same rule governed a 
third of each galanas (‘body-fine’), while sarhad 
was paid to the person dr persons wronged. In 
certain cases a part of the camlwi'w was payable 
to persons other than the king, and in the case of 
a religious community the whole of the camlwrw 
appears to have been paid over to the abbot and 
the lay impropriators. The dirwy was a larger 
fine, paid directly to the king (according to a Latin 
text of the Laws written about 1250), for fighting, 
theft, and criminal assault. The penalty of emas- 
culation was imposed upon a ravisher who could 
not pay the fine, and a bondman striking a freeman 
was liable to have his right hand cut off. 

Though there is no allusion in the Welsh laws 
to imprisonment as a^ penalty for any specific 
offence, yet the fact of imprisonment is implied in 
more than one passage. For example, in Wade- 
Evans (op. cit. p. 177) we read that the smith of 
the court was to receive four pence from every 
prisoner off whom he should remove irons. Again, 
of the court-porter it is said that he is to get four 
pence from every prisoner who shall be lawfully 
imprisoned in the court. One MS (U45a) gives 
imprisonment as one of the lawful excuses for 
neglecting a summons. The Welsh word carchar 
{‘piison’) is derived from the Latin career^ and is 
a term used in Welsh for the fetter placed on an 
animal to prevent it from straying. It is there- 
fore probable that liberty was impeded, whenever 
necessary, more by the use of chains and fetters 
than by confinement in a building. 

Though Irish law contains no reference to a 
death penalty, Welsh law has a few allusions to 
the penalty of hanging. This was in Wales the 
recognized punishment for theft (as is stated in the 
Mabinogi of Manaivyddan fah Llyr). In Wade- 
Evans {op, ciL p. 213) we read ; 

‘ One peraon escapes from an admitted theft vrith flesh and 
shin on his hack [viz.} a necessitous alUuA (**Edien") wlio shall 
have been three nights and ffiree days without alms, without 
relief, and who shall have traversed three trms townships”) 
daily, with nm© houses in every trev ; and then, owing to 
hanger, shall commit theft, and then shall be caught with 
flesh and skin on his back. He is to be let free without gallows 
and without payment.^ 

Similarly, if a thief was found burning a house 
stealthily, and was caught, Ms life would he for- 
feited. In the ease of a thief the Welsh laws 
recognize the penalty of sale. 

Among the fines mentioned in the Welsh laws is 
that of dilysdod (‘acquittance’), which was en- 
forced as a payment to a woman by ber ravisher. 
This was probably meant as a payment to guar- 
antee her status as a virgin in the eyes of the law. 
There was also a similar payment called gmddoty 
payable by a man who failed to rebut a cliarge of 
criminal assault upon a woman walking alone, 

20. Medium of payment of fines, — In Irish law 
the terms used in estimating fines are mmhal and 
s^d. By a cmnhal was originally meant ‘a female 
bond-slave,’ but, in course of time, the word came 


to mean the equivalent in value of three cows. 
The method of payment of fines was in a fixed 
proportion of certain goods. When half a cumhal 
had to he paid, it had to he in one species of goods ; 
when one cumhal was required, it had to be in 
two species ; and, when three or upwards of three 
Gumhals were required, they had to be in three 
species. In that case one-third would have to be 
in cows, one-third in horses, and one-third in 
silver. _ Of the cattle one-third had to he male, 
one-third of the horses had to he mares, and one- 
third of the silver by weight might be copper 
alloy, A s6d was defined as follows {Anc. Laws of 
Ireland^ iii, 463) ; 

* A common easily divisible sid, means two live chattels or 
dead chattels, or one dead chattel the value of which is not 
lessened by its being divided.* 

Of sids the most prized was a milch cow. In 
Welsh law the fine called camlwrw consisted of 
three kine, paid as a rule directly to the king, and 
sometimes doubled. The fine called dirwy con- 
sisted of twelve Mne, paid directly to the king, 
and was also sometimes doubled. Sarhad and 
galanas were paid in various ways, as directed in 
the Laws. The coins mentioned in the Welsh 
laws are: (1) keinhawc hyfmth, ‘a legal penny’ 
(see Wade-Evans, op. dt. p. 330) j (2) Icmihcmc 
eotat ‘ a curt penny ’ [ib .) ; (3) dimeip ‘ a half-penny ’ ; 
and (4) punt, ‘a pound.’ 

21 . Initiation of legal process.— In Ireland the 
aggrieved party compelled the aggressor to submit 
the case to arbitrators, by levying distress (Ir. 
athgahhail) upon the latter. In its most solemn 
form the levying of distress required that the 
person aggrieved should ‘ fast against ’ the aggressor 
(see Asceticism [Celtic], vol. ii. p. 72*^), that is, 
call Heaven to witness that he would starve to 
death if Ms opponent did not submit the case to a 
Brehon. The consideration of questions connected 
with distress is one of the most elaborate sections 
of Irish law. In Wales, in keeping with the 
greater development of the central power, a man 
could be called to appear in answer to a gwys 
(‘summons’). The legal method of accusing for 
theft is described in Wade-Evans {op, dt, p, 246). 
Even in Ireland certain people {Anc, Jbaws of 
Ireland, i, 105, 107) might be arrested for their 
liabilities, instead of being distrained upon, and 
the circumstances under which this process might 
take place are fully considered. 

In Irish law a pledge bad to be given {op, dt, 
i. 277) to stop the process of fasting, especially in 
judgments of theft, robbery, and violation and 
the contingencies arising from the giving of the 
pledge and its possible loss form an important 
section of the £aw of Distress, In Wales, the 
term nmch ( ‘ pledge ’} was used in the Laws ordy in 
connexion with civil matters. In criminal pro- 
cedure the accused person had to obtain a gorvodog, 
i.e. a personal surety, for one who was charged 
with crime (see Waqe-Evans, op, cit, pp. 258 f., 
312). In the Irish legal treatises the question of 
evidence is not discussed to the same extent as it 
is in the Welsh laws, and it is noticeable tliat the 
latter assign considerable prominence to the oath# 
both of the accused and of Ms compur^tors# as a 
means of clearing his character. The welsh term 
for this process was to put a person upon his rkaith 
(a word cognate in formation with Lat. rectm),, 
and, in this process, he had to bring forward a 
certain number of persons to swear on his behalf 
to the justice of his claim or defence as a whole. 

22. Penalties for particular crimes.— (1) 
cid&,^[a) In Ireland homicide^ was divided into 
intentional and unintenfeionaL The fine for the 
former was double tfiat of the latter. The account 
given in the Bemhms Mdr jsnggests that there wa4S 

of .opinion as to whether homicide 
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should in all cases be treated as a matter for com- 
pensation through payment, but the customary 
la-W" -with its 4ric (‘body-fine’) appears to have 
prevailed. In the case of secret homicide the 
concealment was regarded as a separate act, and 
compensation had to be paid for it accordingly. 
When a freeman was slain by a freeman, the slayer 
had to pay the amount of Ins own honour-price, 
together with a fine of seven cmnhals, as com- 
pensation for the death. For concealment the 
slayer paid honour-price, together with seven 
cumkals. If the body was found, the fine for con- 
cealment was remitted. Looking on at a murder 
was a wong which was liable to a fine. Whenever 
a person found a dead body, he had to give in- 
formation at once ; otherwise, he was liable to the 
fine of a looker-on, or, according to others, of an 
accomplice. The Anc, Lmas of Ireland (iii. 101, 
etc.) consider with great fullness the various cases 
that might arise in connexion with homicide. 

As illustratinj? the growth of a different mental attitude 
from the preceding, it may be stated that the commentator to 
the Corns Bescna, treats homicide, and all other wrongs done 
with malice aforethought, as being in the nature of exceptions 
to tihe ordinary law, and holds that the siayer should bo given 
up, with all his property, to the family of the slain man. 

(6) la Wales the term for a ‘murder-fine’ -was 
galanas, and, along with the murder-fine, in every 
case of homicide sarkad (‘ compensation for insult ’) 
had to be paid. The amount of the murder-fine 
varied with the status of the person murdered. 
The murderer was helped to pay by his kinsmen, 
to the fifth cousin, and the liahinfeies of these were 
fixed by law. According to the Welsh law (Wade- 
Evans, op. eit. p. 193), a third of every galancts 
was paid to the king, and also whatever of the 
murderer’s chattels was from time to time obtain- 
able. The reason ^^iven is that it is for the king 
to enforce where it is not possible for a kindred to 
do so. The murder-fine of a king was three 
times the amount of his mrhad with three aug- 
mentations ; the amount of his sarliad being as 
follows : 

*a hundred kino for every cantrev liundred "> m his king- 
dom, and a silver rod which sliail reach from the ground to the ’ 
king's pate, when he shall sit in his chair, m thick as his ring 
finger, with three knobs at the top and three at tlie bottom as 
tluck as the rod ; and a golden cup which shall hold the king's 
full draught, as thick as the nail of a ploughman who shall 
have ploughed for seven years, and a golden cover thereon as 
thick as the cup, as broad as the kmg^a face/ 

There was a similar murder-fine for the heir- 
apparent. The galanm of a chief of the household 
was a third of the king’s, ‘ without privileged gold 
and silver.’ A steward, a judge of a court, a 
falconer, a chief huntsman, a chief groom, and a 
page of the chamber all had the same galanas, 
consisting of ‘ nine kine and nine score kme with 
three augmentations.’ For the galamm of the 
other officers, except the chief of the hoiisehold 
and the priest of the household, six kine and six 
score kine ‘with three augmentations’ had to be 
paid. In the case of the priest of the household 
the murderer had to submit ‘to the law of the 
Synod.’ The laws fix the galanm of various other | 
persons, but it is sufficient to mention that the 
galanm of a free Welshman of pure descent con- 
sisted of ‘three kine and three score kine with 
three augmentations.’ This was also the amount 
of the galcmm of a king’s serf, while the galmm 
of a nobleman’s serf was hall of this amount. , For 
a thief there was no galwms. (For various (j^ues- 
tiotts connected with homicide, see Wade-Evans, 
idt. pp. m, m, 284, 294, 2991, 320.) 

In the case of a fratneide the kindred were not to 
pay gedams with the murderer. 

(2) Wounding and muHlating. — (a) In the Am. 
Lams of Ireland (iii. 3^9, etc.) there is a very full 
discussion of the penalties due for wounding and 
mutilating, and the various wounds and losses 
that might be infixeted are considered in great 


detail. For a foot, a hand, an eye, or a tongiie, 
half the ^ric-fine of every person was to be paid, 
and in the opinion of some the full ^^rfc-line should 
be paid for the mouth, the nose, and the tongue. 
According to op. cit. iii. 472, the sick maintenance 
of a 'Wounded person liad to be compensated fox’, 
and a substitute had also to be provided. Among 
the wrongs requiring compensation was that of 
shaving hare the beard or the whiskers. 

(^) In Welsh law there is an assessment of the 
worth of each part of a person’s body (see Wade- 
Evans, op. cit. p. 1901). The following quotation 
will suffice to illustrate the list of values : 

* All a person’s members when reckoned together are eight 
and four score pounds in value. A person’s finger is a cow and 
a score of silver in value. The worth of the thumb is two kine 
and two score of silver. A person’s nail is thirty pence in 
value.* 

W^ith reference to a serfs limbs there is a passage 
in MS U27a which reads as follows x 

* The worth of the serf’s limbs by law is as much as the worth 
of the king's limbs according to worth. The gatanas and the 
sarhadi however, of every one are paid according to his status 
when a limb shall be broken.* 

(3) Arson. — ^The Welsh laws alone deal with this 
ofience, and refer to the necessity of compurgation 
to meet it ; 

*If an accusation of the crime of burning stealthily be 
brought agaiiiab a person, the oaths of fifty men will be 
necessary for him. If he obtain his rhaith (“acquiiUnce”), it 
will be sufficient for him ; if he obtain it not, he becomes a 
i saleable thief. A saleable thief is W'orbh seven pounds.* 

The case of attempted arson by a thief has been 
mentioned above. 

I (4) Waylaying. — This crime is also specifically 
I mentioned only in Welsh law, as follows : 
j ‘ Whoever shall waylay pays twofold, because it is a violence 
I against a person to kill him, and a theft to conceal ; and that 
is the one place in law where violence and theft become con- 
nected. And it is to be thus denied ; the oaths of fifty men to 
deny wood and field, and three of them under vow to abstain 
from fiesh and woman and horse-riding.’ 

This offence was punished by hanging and confis- 
cation. 

(5) Criminal assault.— [a) Irish law rcqxiked 
the payment of a heavy fine for attempting to 
violate a person’s wife, and a still heavier fine for 
actual violation (see Anc. Laws of Ireland^ i. 163, 
167, 177, 181). In op. cit il 408, we read as follows : 

^ If the girl has been defiled within the age of seven years, 
full body-fine shall be paid for her, and honour-price in right of 
God ; full body-fine also till she reaches the age of ten, and half 
the honour-price of her father ; two-thirds of body-fine for her 
from the age of ten forth till she reaches fourteen, and imlf the 
honour-prico of her father; and there is no division of the 
body-fine from that forth.* 

(8) Welali law punisbed criminal assault, accord- 
ing to one account, as follows : 

* Whoever shall commit a rape on a woman, let him pay her 
gohr (“maiden fee ”) to her lord ; and her dvmy fine ”) and 
her dilpsdod (“acquittance”) and her agwmm (“dowry”) 
and her sa/thad (“ fine for insult ”) he pays to the woman ; and, 
if she be a maid, let him pay her mmyU (a gift payable by the 
husband to the wife on the morning after the marriage).’ 

Some texts add x ‘ and a silver rod to the king in 
the manner he is entitled 5 and, if the man cannot 
pay, Ms testicles shall be taken.’ {For tiie oath of 
the woman and the oaths of fifty men required for 
compurgation, see Wade-Evans, op. cit p, 237 f.) 

In Wade-Evans, op. cit. p. 240, the ease of assault 
by two men upon two women is considered as 
follows J 

^ If two women shall be journeying through any place and 
there be no one with them, and two men meet thorn and violate 
them, they aro not to be compensated. If, however, there be 
one person with them, although ever so little, unkss he be a 
carried child, they lose none of their right.’ 

Ea MS U4:2a the following is added ; 

* A woman who shall be violated, if she know not Who has 
violated her, is not to pay mmhr (“ maiden fee ”) ; since the 
king preserved her not from violation, he loses her mohn and, 
if the woman be doubted in that respect, let her give her oath 
that she knows not who violated her, and that she was violated 
m afore^d.* 

One legal triad speaks of the violation of a woman 
as ^one of the three disgraces of a kindred.’ 

(0) Mdecmt ommdt^ln the Welsh laws (Wade- 
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Evans, op. eit. p. 270) the following statement 
occurs : 

‘ Three sarhads of a woman there are, one of which is aug(- 
mented, and one diminished, and one is a complete sarhad. 
When a kiss is given her against her will, a third of her sarhad 
is wanting to her then. The second is feeling her with the 
hand, and that is a full sarhad to her. The third is being con- 
nected with her against her will, and that is augmented by the 
third.’ 

(7) Theft. — {a) Irish law deals very fully 'with 
the various fines which have to be i^aid in the 
case of theft, the amount of compensation vary- 
ing chiefly with the nature of the object stolen. 
Among such objects are land, cattle, grass, rushes, 
turf, fruit, fish, boards, firewood, wattles, etc.; 
and among the special cases considered are that 
of stealing from a house and from a hunter’s 
cooking-tent, and that of stealing a smith’s tools. 
According to the Anc. Laws of Ireland {iii. 463), 
it was lawful to kill the unknown or nameless 
thief, but this right was personal only {op, eit, iii. 
469). There was a further rule that no one was to 
trade with a thief. 

(d) Welsh law dealt severely with thieving, and 
punished it (j^robably when habitual) with execu- 
tion by hanging. In Wade-Evans {op. cit. p. 1S8) 
there is a list of naw affeith lUdrat (Hhe nine 
accessaries of theft ’), which are given as follows : 

* The first of the nine accessaries of theft is devising deceit 
and seeking an accomplice. The second is agreeing concerning 
the theft. The third is giving provision. The fourth is carry- 
ing the food while accompanying him (the thief). The fifth is 
tearing down the cattle-yard, or breaking the house. The 
sixth is moving what is stolen from its place, and walking day 
or night with it. The seventh is knowing and informing as 
to the theft. The eighth is sharing with the thieves. The 
ninth is seeing the theft and concealing it for reward, or 
buying it for worth. Whoever shall deny one of these acces- 
saries, let him give the oaths of fifty men without bondman 
and without alien.’ 

There is a reference to the death-penalty for 
stealing in the following statement, where it is 
said. {ih. p. 189) that one of the nine persons who 
are to he believed in giving their testimony, each 
one of them separately on his oath, is 
‘ a thief without hope of mercy concerning his fellow-thief, 
when brought to the gallows ; because credible is his word 
concerning his companions and the chattels they thieved, 
without a relic ; and his companion is not to be destroyed on 
his word, but is to be a thief for sale.’ 

In the case of the stealing of goods entrusted to 
a guardian, if the keys are safely in his custody 
and a breach has been made into the house, 

* the iJooifc of Cymg (a text of the Laws) says it is easier to 
believe him if there be chattels of his own taken together with 
the other chattels which were taken by stealth from him. He 
is, however, to swear conjointly with all the persons in the 
house as to his being clear as to those chattels. If the soil, 
however, be excavated under the house, after he has carried 
out the law that he is clear, the king owns the soil, and there 
is to be no guardian answerable for it. Every ohattiel which a 
guardian asserts to have been brought to him to be kept, let 
him make good, except the chattels conveyed through the 
soil.* 

The case of theft by a necessitous alien has been 
already naentioned. The theft of a king’s cat had 
to be made good as follows : 

* Whoever shall kfil a cat which guards a bam of a king, or 
shall take it stealthily, its head is to be held downwards on a 
clean level floor, and its tell is to be held upwards ; and after 
that wheat is to he poured about it until the tip of the tall, be 
hidden, and that is its worth. Another cat is four legal pence 
in value.* 

A dog, on the other hand, might, according to 
some MSS, be stolen with impunity ; 

* There is no dirwy for a dog, although it be taken stealthily, 
nor mtrdwno. The oath of one man is sulfioient to disown a 
dog, for it is a back-burden of an unclean animal.’ 

The triads in the Dimetian Oode^ however, say 
that a dog-stealer should pay a minhorw. Eegn- 
lations as to the mahner of bringing a charge of 
theft legally and of compurgation in the face of a 
charge are given in Wade-Evans, op, p. 244 f. 

A thief might be punished hy being sold, and 
the value assigned to *a saleable thief’ is seven 
pounds. In Wade-Evans (o^. cit. p. 259) are found 
the following tether provisions as to theft i 


* A thief who shall be placed upon sureties is not to be 
destroyed. No one is to make satisfaction or answer for an 
act of ills bondman saving for theft.’ 

(8) Assaidt.--{a) Irish law dealt with assault 
under the same section as wounding and muti- 
lating, and drew a distinction betw^een a ^red 
wound ’ (with bloodshed) and a ^ white wound ’ 
(without bloodshed). In the Ane. Laws of Ireland 
(iii. 352 n.) a ‘ lump-blow ’ is defined. For a clean 
lump -blow two cows were an adeq^uate compensa- 
tion, while for the foul lump-blow airer-Hne (one 
of the lesser fines of Irish law) was exacted. 

(5) Welsh law (Wade-Evans, op, cit, p. 193) 
punishes assault as follows ; 

‘ Whoever shall strike a person, let him pay his sarJiadf first 
because attack and onset constitute a sarhad to every person ; 
and a penny for every hair pulled out from his head by the 
root ; and a penny for every finger which shall touch the head ; 
and twenty-four pence for the front hair.* 

Again, 

* If a person strike a bondman, let him pay him twelve 
pence ; ... if a bondman strike a free man, it is just to cut 
off his right hand, or let the bondman’s lord pay the person’s 
sarhad* {ib. p. 194). 

It is cleai'ly stated {ib, p. 269) that a blow 
received unintentionally is not sarhad^ and the 
following three buffets did not need expiation *. 

* one by the lord on his man in ordering him m the day of 
battle and fighting ; and one by a father on his son to punish 
him ; and one by a chief of kindred on his relative in order to 
counsel him.’ 

(9) Treason,— Imh. law, though severe upon 
lying, treachery, and all forms of deceit, does 
not deal specifically with treason, but in Welsh 
law the following passage occurs {ib, p. 202) : 

‘ Whoever shall commit treason against a lord or waylay, is 
to forfeit his father’s trev ; and, if he be caught, he is liable to 
be executed. If he be not caught and he w'ill to be reconciled 
to his lord and Idndred, a twofold payment of dirwy and 
galanas is to be levied on him ; and, if he repair to the court of 
the Pope and return with the Pope’s letter with him, and 
show that he is absolved by the Pope, he has his father’s tr&v 
(’* homestead”).’ 

In Ireland, treachery deprived a person of his full 
honourjriee. 

(10) Perjury, — {a) Irish law dealt with false 
swearing, more especially in the case of con- 
tracts, and visited it with a fine (Anc, Laws of 
Ireland f iii. 397). False witness also lowered a 
man’s honour-price. 

(5) Welsh law deals chiefly with perjury {anudon) 
in relation to suspected testimony (see Wade- 
Evans, op. cit, p, 2601), but denial of suretyship 
and contract is also discussed {ib, p. 230). 

(11) Im%dt,—{a) In Irish law the maintenance 
of a man’s honour was a primary consideration, 
and certain fines in addition to the direfm 
(‘honour-price’) appear to have been specially 
instituted for the defence of personal honour. 
Among these are the emch-gns (‘hlush-fine’), 
the eneeli-rmee (‘defamation’), and the enechdann 

reparation of honour ’). To ask a question with 
a view to exposing a blemish {Am. Laws of Ireland^ 
iii. 347), and to give a person a nickname, rendered 
the offender liable to a fine {op, cit, iii. OS), while 
one form of insult specifically mentioned {op, cit, 
iii. 409) was that of opposing a bishop on a ‘hill of 
meeting.’ 

(5) Welsh law attached the utmost importance 
to the maintenance of a person’s dignity, and com^ 
pensation for sarhad (‘insult’) plays a prominent 
part therein. The violation of a person’s pro- 
tection constituted one specified form of insult. 

(12) Lihel,-^{a) In Imand the fort of a man 

who tolerated satire or satires {Anc, Laws of Ire- 
land^ V. 169) lost its dire^ or honour-price, hut in 
another passage {op, cit, i. 59) it is stated that 
satirizing, though done intentionally, did not 
cause loss of the full honour-price until a person 
evaded the law with respect to it. Sathlzing a 
dead person was also liable to fine (op, cit, i. 185, 
188).,, . . V . 

(5) ®het# i|hh sjpeeifle mention of libel or satire 
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in Welsh law, and, in view of tlie i)ractico of the 
■Welsh poets, at any rate after 1300, it would 
appear that satirizing on their part was tolerated. 
At an earlier date, libel was probably counted 
under sarhad. 

(13) Slander,— {a) In Ireland the Ancimt Laws 
(i. 17^ 177) specilically mention a fine for slander. 
A fine was also obtainable for circulating a cal- 
umnious story [op. ait. i. 195, 199), or for wrong- 
fully fpie&tionmg a person’s legitimacy (i. 185, 
193). 

(5) The Welsh laws make no specific mention of 
slander [anllih) other than slander against women 
(Wade-Evans, op. cit. p. 238), or against an inno- 
cent man for murder, and probably included other 
slander, along with libel, under sarJmd. 

(14) Usinq charms . — There is no reference to 
this ofience in the Welsh laws, hut in Ireland the 
person committing it was liable to a fine, whether 
it was committed against a human being or against 
a dog (see Anc. Laws of Ireland, i. 177, 181). 

(15) Trespass,— [a) Irish law in several passages 
defines the compensation required for various 
forms of trespass, such as * dirtying a road ’ (op. 
cit, iii, 70 m), bringing a horse into the narrow 
part of a road {i6,), the digging of a churchyard, 
and the removal of hones from a churchyard. 
The type of fine called the smacM-hm was levied 
chiefly in the case of trespass by men or animals 
(see Am, Laws of Ireland, iv. SS, 87, 89, 93, 95, 
107, 109, 111, 115, 117, 119, 121, 123, 141, 145, 
153). 

(6) The forms of trespass which are specifically 
mentioned in the Welsh law's are : excavating the 
land of another to hide anything therein, making 
a snare, digging a kiln-pit, or Imilding a house on 
another person’s land. The fine inflicted was four 
legal pence, with certain additions in particular 
cases. 

(16) Damage to property,— (a) Irish law had 
much to say regarding ofienees arising under this 
head [Anc. Laws of Ireland, i. 167, 169, 171, 175, 
185, 189, 233, 235, 237). The Book of Aidll [op. 
dt, iii, 357, 358) deals very fully and humanely 
with the maindng, mutilation, and over-working 
of animals. 

^ (5) In Wales all damage to property, whether 
living or dead, had to he compensated for in ac- 
cordance with a scale of legal worth laid down 
in the laws. 

(17) ^ Gross mglige'me,--(a) In Irish law eases of 
the kind are, for the most part, dealt with under 
other heads, such os trespass and damage to pro- 
perty ^ but the expression * trespass of vidousness 
with neglect ’ is used for the offence of bringing a 
horse into the narrow part of a street. A fine was 
also inflicted for neglect of fencing. Attendants, 
too, were punishable for not guarding the houses 
of persons of dignity {op. cit. iiL 511), and a similar 
penalty was mfSeted for neglect in not guarding a 
captive (iii. 499 £), A judge who was negligent 
was liable to a fine pli, 305), and so were sane 
adults for not guarding the insane. The Irish 
believed that blotclies arose on the cheeks of 
judges who pronounced false judgment. 

{h) The two instances of punishable neglect 
mentioned in Welsh law are the following (Wade* 
Evans, op. dt. 258, S6S) ; 

<l) If two pmom sliall bo througb a woo4, and tho 

oas In {rout lot a bongb tb^ one in the rear go that be 
loses an eye, he ie to pay the worth of an ©ye to the other, 

(2) If a spear were not so placed as to prevent it® point ft-om 
accidentally hilhng: a person, Its owner, in case of such a death, 
had U> pay a third of the akin person's galmas, 

(18) Absconding and harbouring a fugiiim.— 
{a) It wM an oflenco in Iiigix law to entertain a 
fugitive who was known, and tlioro was also a 
penali;^ for supporting and advi.sing the women 
and children of foreigners, as well as for feeding 


or sheltering a stranger generally {Afie. Laws of 
Ireland, iii. 385, 387, ^9). In the same maimer a 
person feeding a houseless person wa.s liable to a 
fine, the intention in all the.se cases doubtle.ss 
being to make it difiicnit for persons to escape 
from Justice. 

(5) In Wales the law (see above, p. 265^^) appears 
to have been a little more sympatlietic towards 
necessitous aliens, and Welsh law also provided 
that an alien of foreign sjieech should nave an 
advocate. 

(19) Abduction. — {a) Irish law {pp. cit, iii. 403, 
541, 543, 545) deals very fully with the question 
of abduction in its eiiects uj>on family life. The 
children of the abducted woman belonged to her 
mother’s family, and might be sold by them, but 
the father was bound to buy them if they were 
sold, and if he got them gratis he was bound to 
educate them. 

{h) Abduction was a punishable ofience in Welsh 
law, and the various contingencies wdiich arose in 
connexion therewith are fully dealt with in the 
Laws (see Anc, Laws of Wales, pp. 86, 88, 92, 
204 j and Wade-Evans, op. cit. pp. 237, 238, 239). 

(20) Strljjping of the dead.—\n Ireland there 
was a fine for stripping the dead in general, and 
the slain in battle in particular (see Anc, Laws of 
Ireland, i. 176, 177)5 a Welsh legal triad 
speaks of the * three disgraces of a dead body • 
when it is slain, when it is stripped, and when it 
is left lying. 

(21) Breach of the peace . — The Welsh laws con- 
tain no explicit references to offences under this 
head 5 but Irish law (op. dt i. 231, 235) required a 
fine for quarrelling in an ale-house, and also for 
disturbing a fair. 

(22) Adultery , — It is probable that in Irish law 
adultery should be counted with the above ofibnees, 
but the absence of a clear distinction in Irish law 
between crimes and torts makes it difficult to class 
adultery with crimes, as was done in some coun- 
tries. In its effect upon the honour-price of a 
person, adultery, according to the Anc, Laws of 
Ireland (i. 57'-6I), was more disastrous for ecclesi- 
astics than for laymen ; but, in the case of all 
alike, adultery ana cohabiting with a kinswoman 
had the same effect upon the honour-price as un- 
faithfulness in word (op, dt, i. 69). In the case 
of adultery by a married man the Welsh laws 
require (Wade-Evans, op, cit. p. 239) that ho 
should pay six score pence to his lawful wife as her 
wpnebwert'h (* compensation for insult’). When 
a ydfe committed adultery, her husband was 
entitled to thrice the sum of his sarhad [ih. p. 
242), and it is further stated (zb. p. 244) that she 
loses her agweddi ("dowry’), while her chattels 
are brought by her kindred to her husband. One 

; of the three disgraces of a kindred, according to a 
Welsh legal triad, is to bring another 'woman to 
the house, supplanting the wife and driving her 
forth. 

In the present article Celtic crimes and punish- 
ments have been considered chiefly with reference 
to Ireland and Wales, owing to the fact that it is 
only for these eoun tries that legal treatises of the 
type here considered are obtainable. In Celtic 
Gotland the law was based upon a development 
of the same ideas as those %yMeh are embodied in 
the law of Ireland. The legal practice of Brittany 
and Cornwall, too, doubtless closely resembled 
that of Wales 5 but it would be highly interesting, 
if it were possible, to know what modifications of 
the Irish system were developed in Hcotland, and, 
similarly, what local variations of the British 
system arose in Cornwall and Brittany. La the 
absence of legal treatises such m inquiry would 
have to be based mainly on historical and toguistie 
evidence* 
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CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Chinese). 
— The Chinese character for * crime ’ is significant 
of the attitude of the nation towards the infrac- 
tion of law, being composed of the radical for 
‘failure/ under that for ‘net/ representing the net 
of the law descending upon the offender ; in other 
words, ‘crime’ or ‘sin’ (for the terms are used 
interchangeably) is regarded as consisting not so 
much in the commission of a condemnable act as in 
the discovery of the fact and the infliction of penal 
consequences. For this reason the term is an un- 
fortunate one when applied by Christian mission- 
aries to a Chinese audience, for the majority of 
those thus addressed would strongly object to be 
denominated ‘ criminals,’ although the intention in 
the mind of the speaker is merely to bring home to 
them a sense of sin. 

t. Early enactments. — ^The Chinese penal code 
is based upon enactments for which a remote 
antiquity is claimed, and the earliest system of 
punishments is ascribed to the ‘Emperor’ Shun 
(2255 B.o.), who is said to have established the 
‘Five Punishments’ which were in vogue to the 
end of the Chow dynasty (255 B.C.), viz. (1) brand- 
ing on the forehead, (2) cutting off the nose, (3) 
maiming, (4) castration, and (6) death. 

The founder of the Han dynasty (202 B.C.) 
enacted the ‘Three Penal Sentences,*’ viz. (1) life 
shall he given for life, (2) compensation for wounds, 
and (3) imprisonment for robbery. 

The first regular code of penal laws is repre- 
sented as being brought into operation in the Ts'in 
dynasty (249 B.o.), comprehended under six heads, 
the 5th of which, represented by 11 vois,, is occu- 
pied with criminal laws concerning treason, robbery, 
theft, homicide, criminal intercourse, disturbing 
graves, quarrelling and fighting, and incendiarism ; 
and, though each succeeding dynasty has contri- 
buted some modification or addition to the original 
enactments, the ultimate source of inspiration may 
still be traced even in the existing legislation. 

The laws of the present Manchn dynasty, which 
in China hears the name of the Ta Ts'ingi or 
‘ Great Pure Dynasty,’ may he grouped as follows ; 
— (1) The Ta Ts'ing Lu Li, or ‘Penal Code of the 
Ta Tslng dynasty/ which is subject to revision 
every 5 years, Tlxe sections included under the 
first term, may he described as the original 
laws or statutes ; and those under the second head, 
Liy as the supplementary clauses, or common law, 
established hj precedent or usage. (2) The Ta 
Ts'ing Hui or ‘Begulations of the Ta Ts'ing 
dynasty/ (3) The edicts and decrees issued by 
Emperors and high provincial officials. (4) Cus- 
tomary law. 

The first of these, the Lu Lit is comprehended 
in 2906 octavo pages, the criminal laws being 
enumerated in the 6th diyision, aiTanged under 
the following heads: (1) robbery and theft, (2) 
homicide, (3) quarrelling and fighting, (4) abusive 
language, {5} indictments and informations, (6) 
bribery and corruption, (7) forgeries and frauds, 
(8) incest and adultery, (9) miscellaneous offences, 
hO) arrests and escapes, and (II) imprisonment, 
judgment, and execution. 

2 . Punishments.-— The modes of punishment 
which arc recognized by the code ate five : 

(1) h'iogging on the tMghs with a light bamboo 
cane, about 3 ft. 6 in. long by f in. wide, and it 
thick at the end. The punishment admits of 5 
degrees of severity, nominally from 10 to 50 Mows j 
but in actual practice only 4, 5, 10, 15, and 20 
blows respectively are administer^. 


(2) Flogging with a heavier cane of bamboo, 
about 3 ft. 6 in. by in. by J in., in cases of 
greater gravity, the number of blows ranging from 
60 to 100 nominally, but reduced in universal 
practice to 20, 25, 30, 35, and 40 respectively. 
Manchu subjects, or ‘Bannermen,’ are punished 
with a whip instead of the bamboo. 

In administering the punishment the lictors are 
so expert that they can apply 1000 sounding blows 
to the bare flesh without raising a blister, or draw 
blood if required with three strokes, and actually 
make the flesh fly if they set themselves seriously 
to work. (This is done by the ‘dragging’ stroke, 
which is difterent from the usual up-and-down 
method j the cane when it reaches the flesh is 
drawn back along the surface, and in a short time 
the skin is literally torn ofl* in strips.) This skill 
in applying the bamboo is said to he attained by 
long practice on a Mock of bean-curd, a substance 
resembling a stiff custard, the heaters kneeling 
face to face, and striking alternately on the bean- 
curd which is placed on the ground between them. 
When they have learned to strike the substance a 
great many times, producing an appreciable ‘ note ’ 
each time, without breaking the delicate surface 
of the ‘ custard,’ they are supposed to he proficient, 
and are allowed to exercise their art on the un- 
fortunate human beings who may be surrendered 
to them. Another power which they must culti- 
vate is that of counting alternate numbers at a 
great rate whilst administering the strokes ; the 
man kneeling on one knee at one side of the victim 
calls out the odd numbers, whilst the other counts 
the even numbers, and this requires long and fre- 
quent rehearsal ; it also presents an opportunity 
for ‘ sharp practice,’ for the number called does not 
necessarily correspond with the blows stinick ; and 
it is very easy for skilful performers to run up 
a very large total of figures without applying an 
equal number of strokes. Thus a man condemned 
to receive 1000 strokes may he let off with 700 or 
so if he has a proper understanding with the lictors, 
though the full number is reported by them mva 
voce at the time of imposition. The rod is steeped 
for some months in a saline bath before it is con- 
sidered fit for use, as this is said to ensure that 
mortification will not set in when the flesh is 
lacerated ; it no doubt also increases the sufferings 
of the victim. 

(3) Banishment, for a limited period, to a dis- 
tance not exceeding 500 U 170 miles). Here 
again 5 degrees are admitted, viz. 1 year and 60 
blows, IJ years and 70 blows, 2 years and 80 blows, 
2J years and 90 blows, 3 years and 100 blows, 

(4) Transportation, for life, to any distance vary- 
ing from 2000 to 3000 li ( = 1000 miles), with 100 
blows; in extraordinary cases the distance is in- 
creased to 4000 U, or the criminals are condemned 
to reside in malarious or savage districts. The 
exiles are nominally required to render milita:^ 
service, but are usually permitted to engage in 
humble occupations, such as the managing of tu- 
ferioT paw-shops, etc. The wives of criminals are 
expected to accompany their husbands into exile, 
and their children and other relatives may do so if 
willing. Bannermen are subjected to the ‘ cangue ’ 
(see below) in lieu of banishment. 

(5) Death by strangulation, decapitation, or the 
so-called ‘lingering-process.’ The death sentence 
is usually confirmed by the Emperor ; but in cases 
of murder, piracy^; or highway robbery, rebellion, 
uttering false coin, forging official seals, arson, 
robbery with violence, criminal assault on girls 
under 12 years of age, fraudulent methods at 
public examinations, ox smuggling the local 
authority is empowered to put the sentence into 
execution at , once* unless extenuating circum- 
stances can, ni^ea for delay. In cases of piracy, 
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highway robbery, etc., the criminals are decapi- 
tated, and their heads exposed over the city gates 
as a warning to all. 

(«) Strang'ifkUio/i, — The j>enalty of strangula- 
tion is inflicted in the cases of mur<ler of a stepson 
by a stepmother, abuse of parents or paternal 
grandparents, abuse of husbands’ parents or gi’and- 
parents; also in certain cases of homicide where 
premeditation is not alleged, or where death is 
brought about by indirect means; also in cases 
of opening coffins and riding^ the dead, refusing to 
pay tribute, or inciting to riot. In extreme cases 
the process is aggravated by the method known as 
Hhree strangulations and three recoveries,’ which 
means that the victim is throttled into unconscious- 
ness three times, and restored to animation before 
the final garrotting takes place. In some instances 
high officials who have onended are presented by 
the Emperor with a silken scarf, with which they 
are expected to strangle themselves in lieu of 
the heavier and more disgraceful punishment of 
decollation. 

(^) Decapitation , — Decapitation is the penalty 
inflicted in the ease of a large number of offences, 
especially those of a treasonable nature-— -a classifi- 
cation which includes: ( 1 ) rebellion, ( 2 ) disloyalty 
(as, e.g., destroying or attacking the Imperial 
tombs, palaces, etc.), (3) desertion, (4) panieide, 
(5) massacre (ic. where three or more persons are 
killed), ( 6 ) sacrilege, ( 7 ) impiety, ( 8 ) discord, and 
( 9 ) insubordination. The treasonable character of 
these offences consists in their being hurtful to the 
Sovereign either in hk person, hk property, or his 
honour, or the persons and property of hk subjects. 
The principal offenders are sometimes sentenced to 
the ling cAi, 

{g) the ling cHi , — The thkd form of capital 
punishment, Le, ^lOi ling cKi, or ‘Imgeringprocess/ 
which is popularly supposed to consist in an in- 
definite number of cuts inflicted on the victim’s 
body, before the administration of the cottp de grCice^ 
does not amount, in ordinary cases, to more than a 
few slashes on the face and body before the final 
blow is struck. It is intended to make the death 
process more lingering and shameful, as the words 
ting cEi mean ; but the degree of aggx*avation of 
the penalty k left very much in the hands of the 
executioner. The lingering process is ordered in 
the case of treason against the Imperial person, 
palaces, or tombs, no distinction being made be- 
tween principal and aeoessaties ; also m the case 
of pamcide, murder of a husband, etc. 

{d) The death cage , — ^Another form of capita! 
punkhment is the standing cage/ which consists 
of a tali frame or coop, in which the victim k 
placed, the floor being a foot or so from the 
ground. Hk neck is enclosed by the bars wMeh 
Form the top or lid of the cage. In this position ; 
he 33 unable to touch the floor with his feet, hut a 
number of kicks are inserted upon which he k 
permitted to stand, and these are gradually re- 
moved until at last he is praclicaOy suspended by 
the neck, unless death intervenes, as generally 
happens, the process being hastened by the admini- 
stration of an opiate supplied by a relative or 
friend. Yictims of thk form of punishment have 
been known to survive lour days of torture, pven 
when exposed to the burning rays of the summer 
sun. 

( 6 ) The cangue. A minor fom of iJimishment 
which is recognked by the Xi, dr * supplementary 
laws/ k that of the great collar/ or ^wooden 
neek*tie/ as it k nicknamed, generally known 
amongst Europeans as the^ *cangue^ (irom the 
Fortuguese canga = yoke). It consists of a heavy 
wooden framework in kvo parts, through wMcli 
the head of the victim is introduced by means of 
a scallop on the inner edges of each ; the two parts I 


are then brought together and fastened in position 
upon the wearer’s shoulders, and an inscription is 
added stating the nature of the crime committed, 
etc. The weight of the cangiie is generally from 
20 to 30 lbs., but larger frames are somotimebused, 
in which as many as live men can be bccured. In 
some cases the hands of the sufferer are also in- 
serted in smaller holes as in a pillory. In eii her 
instance it is impossible to reach the mouth with 
the hands, and tlie prisoner has to be fed by others. 
The eangue is generally exhibited in the daytime 
at the spot where the offence was committed, and 
at night the bearer of it k removed to the prison, 
where, in the majority of cases, he is relieved of 
hk burden until the next day. The imposition of 
the eangue may cover a period of a few days or 
may continue for three months, and is ordered in 
cases of stealing, gambling, damage, extortion, etc. 

(7) Branding is also in vogue in cases of steal- 
ing, and the designation of the crime is indelibly 
stamped upon the forearm, e,g, ‘ Stealer of grain/ 
‘stores,’ or ‘silver,’ as the case may be. 

3 . Methods of Chinese thieves. — Chinese thieves 
are divided into various classes, whose methods 
differ very considerably ; for instance, in order to 
obtain entrance to a building, some elect to prise 
open the window or doors, or lift them off the 
hooks which do duty for hinges, while otliers prefer 
to throw a rope, with ^rapplers attached, to the 
balcony or roof, and climb up band over hand; 
others drill holes in doors with the usual carpenters* 
instruments, or burn out a piece of the woodwork 
by means of a blow-pipe and a brazier of lighted 
cnareoal, so as to insert the hand and withdraw 
bolts and fastenings; others, again, employ a 
bamboo polo for vaulting or scaling walls ; anes- 
thetics arc used by some thieves for rendering the 
occupants of a house unconscious ; holes are also 
bored in walk, or subterranean tunnels are made 
by exports in these departments. 

The ‘swift-horse/ or constable (see below), being 
himself an cx^thief, is familiar with the methods 
of the several classes, and the individuals composing 
them ; and can always diagnose with accuracy the 
cases which are submitted to him. 

4 . Piinishment of women — Special punkliraents 
are reserved for women, such iis piercing the breast 
with a hot iron, in the case of attempts on the life 
of a husband, assaulting a mother-indaw, etc. 
When the bamboo is ordered, the blows are usually 
inflicted on the mouth or hands, in order to avoid 
exposure of the body. 

5 . Martial law. — Martial law is particularly 
severe, and summary punishment k meted out to 
offending soldiers by their officers. In ancient 
days the penalty of tearing asunder by five horses 
was exacted in certain case.s ; even now the death 
penalty is preseribed for such offences as circulating 
lake rumours, attempted rape, etc. 

<5. Character of enactments.— -The punishments 
above enumerated may seem to be exceedingly 
severe, but it must be remembered that, until 
quite recent years, there was no police foroa of 
any kind in Chiisa, the only substitute being the 
local beadle, or Hpaot hi each dktriet or division, 
,mth his subordinates, including the ‘swift-horse,* 
or thief-catcher ; and the result of long experience 
was the conviction that severity,* at ail events in 
the promulgation of tlie law, was necessary, 
though its application might be tempered with 
mercy ^ and the Chinese penal code, though it 
may not satisfy the high ideals of 2 ()th century 
Chrktianity on the score of justice and equity, 
‘for the ropreiision of disorder, and the gontie 
coercion of a vast population, appears to be equally 
nilld and efficacious ’ (G* T. Btanaton, The Ta Tsing 
Leu Dee),' 

7, The conduct of law.— The almos t total absence 
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of legal machinery is another feature which is 
worthy of notice. There is no such thing as the 
empanelling of a jury ; no assistance of counsel for 
the prosecution or the defence; no association of 
judges on the bench ; no demand for asseveration 
upon oath. The magistrate sits alone to try the 
case, unless he decides upon inviting another 
magistrate to assist him. The cases for and 
against are prepared by self-constituted lawyers, a 
somewhat degraded class of literary men, who do 
not appear in person before the court. The magis- 
trate is furnished by his secretaries with whatever 
information he may require as to law or precedent, 
and decision is given, ordinarily, without long 
delay. The accused cannot be punished until he 
confesses his crime ; and, should he hesitate to do 
so, the means are available by which such con- 
fession may be elicited. Some of these methods 
have the sanction of law, whilst others are en- 
forced without such authority. The legal instru- 
ments of torture consist of wooden presses for 
squeezing the anldes or fingers, and the oastinado ; 
in addition to these, however, there are many 
others which have been in force until quit© recently, 
but which have now been nominally abolished — 
such as forcing the victim to kneel upon hot bricks, 
iron chains, powdered glass, sand, or salt ; twisting 
the ears ; suspending the body by the thumbs or 
fingers ; tying the hands to a bar placed under the 
knees, so as to bend the body forward in a kneeling 
posture, etc, 

8. Popular courts. — So great is the terror in- 
spired by the law-courts and the ‘ pens ’ which do 
duty for prisons (the Chinese word for prison 
means originally a ‘corral,’ or stable for cattle), 
that many people prefer to settle their cases out of 
court, by resorting to the ^ tea-houses,’ which are 
the equivalents of our public-houses, and sub- 
mitting the question to the arbitration of those 
present — ^the nearest approach to trial by jury; 
and the practice has become so well established 
that these tea-houses are often called ‘ Little Halls 
of Justice.’ 

9* Standard of guilt. — ^An interesting feature of 
the Chinese enactments is that the standard of 
punishment, in many cases, is not measured by 
the character of the oftence, hut by the amount of 
profit secured by the ofiender; the penalty, for 
instance, of stealing 120 oz. or more of silver is out 
of all proportion to that which is incurred by 
stealing 1 oz. ; it is assessed on a scale indeed whicn 
would seem to place the act in an entirely difierent 
category of crime, for the latter is punished by 60 
blows, the former by stranpulation. 

10. Treason.— The punishment of ^treason is 
particularly severe, and the list of crimes which 
are classified as treasonable is very comprehensive. 
The penalty of making even an attempt against 
the persons, palaces, or tombs of the Imperial 
house is execution by the lingering^ process, and no 
distinction is made between principals and acces- 
saries (though in ordinary cases of crime a careful 
discrimination is made, and accessaries before the 
fact are punished one degree less severely than the 
principals). All male relatives of the condemned, 
m the first degree,. i.e, father, grandfather, sons, 
grandsons, paternal uncles and their sons of the 
age of 15 or older, are sentenced to decapitation, 
together with all other male relatives, within the 
same limit of age, who may be living with the 
ofFonder at the time* Male relatives of the first 
degree under the age of 15, and all females simi- 
larly related, are distributed as slaves amongst 
the great officials. The property of the condemned 
is confiscated by the State. All who renounce 
country and allegiance axe liable to decapitation. 

11. Homicide.— The definition of homicide is 
also very comprehensive, no fewer than 10 possible 


cases being included under the term, viz. (1) 
killing with deliberate intent, the penalty of which 
is decapitation; (2) killing in an afiray, where 
perhaps no special individual is singled out for 
slaughter (the punishment in these cases is strangu- 
lation) ; (3) killing by depriving of food or clothing, 
by the removal of the ladder by which the victim 
has reached an inaccessible position and is unable 
to return, by taking the bridle from a rider’s 
horse so that he cannot continue his journey and 
is stranded in the wilds, by the administration of 
noxious substances to the mouth, eyes, ears, etc. 
(in such cases strangulation is decreed) ; (4) kill- 
ing by means of dangerous weapons, such as fire- 
arms, etc., though used only in play ; by luring a 
person into danger by false representations, e.g, 
leading a man to walk into deep water, assuring 
him that it is shallow and fordable (strangulation 
is the penalty in these cases also) ; (5) killing a 
person by mistake when intending to kill some one 
else (the penalty for this offence is beheading); 
(6) killing accidentally when using legitimate 
instruments or weapons (compensation is deemed 
snfficient in such cases) ; (7) killing through care- 
lessness (punished by beheading) ; (8) killing by 
the administration of improper medicines (punish- 
able by beheading, but, if inadvertence can be 
urged in defence, compensation and retirement 
from medical practice are ordered) ; (9) killing by 
means of traps and snares (punishable by Wows 
and banishment) ; (10) killing by the utterance of 
threats which lead to suicide on the part of the 
threatened person (punished by strangulation). 

The removal of a body from the spot where the 
murder has been committed is treated as a capital 
ofience. In cases of injury produced in fighting 
and quarrelling, a careful assessment is made of 
the amount of damage done; e.y., the tearing 
away of one inch of the opponent’s hair is punish- 
able by 50 blows, the breaking of one tooth by 
100 blows, of two teeth by 60 blows and a year% 
imprisonment* Causing a person to be incapable 
of becoming a parent is punished by 100 blows and 
banishment to a distance of 3000 li, and, in the 
case of male offenders, with forfeiture of estates. 

12. Privileged classes. — There are no fewer than 
ten instances where privilege is claimed, as in the 
case of those enjoying hereditary rank, or high 
office, or relationship to the reigning dynasty. 
These classes are excepted from the ordinary pro- 
cesses of law, and the Imperial sanction must be 
obtained before the law can be put into operation 
against them. No privilege, however, of whatever 
land can avail in a ca^e of treason. The circum- 
stances of the accused, in ordinary cases, are 
taken into account ; as, extreme youth, i.e. 
under the age of 15 years ; or extreme age, i,e. 70 
years and upwards ; infirmity, too, is recognized 
as an occasion for the exercise of lenity and the 
relaxation of the heavier penalties, with exemption 
from torture. The condition of the parents of the 
accused is also taken into account, and an erring 
son is mercifully dealt with if it be shown that 
his parents depend upon him for support; even 
the death penalty may be remitted in the case of 
an only son, , lest Ms parents should be deprived 
of the worship which is expected from him after 
their decease. 

13. Favourable treatment of women* — ’Women 
are seldom imprisoned, except on capital cliarges, 
or for adultery, but are placed in the custody of 
their nearest relatives ; arid, if they are arrested 
when in a pregnant condition, the roll penalty of 
the law is not exacted until 100 days liave passed 
after jpartnrition. Injured husbands are permitted 
to kill, out of hand, the gtiilty wife and her 
ntnom^Udimo^verniinjig^rmtedeUeto} bufc, if the 
parties ln^ve;,ahe^fty left the apartment where the 
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acti was committed, or surrender tliemselves to the 
husband, or some little time has elapsed since the 
event, the husband is not justified by law in exact- 
ing the extreme penalty. A master who is accused 
of killing a slave is nut regarded as guilty of a 
capital ofience, but a slave who murders his master 
is sentenced to ling ch'i as guilty of petty treason, ^ 

14, Patria potestas.—The patHa potestas is 
still in force in China, and the slaughter of one’s 
olfspring is dealt with as a minor oiience, or indeed 
as no ofience at all, if, for instance, a parent 
has been struck by a son or daughter. The law 
decrees that the penalty for striking or cursing a 
parent is death, as was the case with the Hebrews. 

15. Professional bullies. — The killing of a pro- 
fessional pugilist, or ‘strong man,’ is not regarded 
as murder, on the ground that such persons volun- 
tarily subject themselves to danger and death, 
and must be prepared to take the consequences of 
their rashness. 

x6. The law of debt. — In cases of debt a stated 
period is allo'wed by law for reiJayment, viz. three 
months after the expiry of the time .stipulated in 
the original arrangement between the pai’ties. In 
the event of this period of grace being allowed to 
elapse, the debtor is Imble to the bastinado. In 
some cases the creditor will take up his quarters at 
the house of the debtor, and continue to live at 
his expense until the debt is discharged. The fear 
of being unable to meet one’s obligations before 
the Chinese Hew Year causes many suicides to 
take place at that season. 

17. Bad company.— Amongst miscellaneous en- 
actments it is worthy of notice that the sons of 
families enjoying hereditary rank, and officers of 
government, are prohibited from associating with 
prostitutes and actors, under penalty of 60 blows. 

18. Treatment of domestic animals. — Special 
laws are enacted with a view to the proper treat- 
ment of domestic animals; e,g,, when draught 
animals are improperly harnessed, and sores are 
thus produced on the back or withers, the peimlty 
of such carelessness is 20 to 50 blows. Bimilar 
penalties are imposed in cases of insuffioient feed- 
ing, etc. 

19. Care of the young’.— Amongst the laws relat- 
ing to the care of the young, it may be noted that 
the ‘age of consent’ m China is 12 years in the 
case of both boys and girls, and that a recent edict 
decreed that smoking on the part of hoys under 
18 was a punishable offence. 

20. Improper conduct.— The comprehensiveness 
of the Chinese penal code is remarkable ; there is 
hardly a cireumstance connected with law and its 
infraction for which provision is not made ; and a 
large liberty is extended to Judges in the treat- 
ment of what isdesciihed as ‘improper conduct’ 
—an expression wMch is interpreted to mean 
offences against the spirit of the law’s, though not 
necessaiily involving an actual breach of the letter 
thereof. 

21. Lynch law.— In addition to tho ordinary 
legislation there are many unorthodox methods in 
practice amongst the people in country dLstricts. 
Lynch law is very common, and the treatment of 
crime by the people themselves often induces 
cruelties which fully deserve the designation of 
‘ savage.’ Theft is sevei’oly punished, m are also 
fraudulent practices in connexion with mardage 
negotiations. A favourite method ia the suspension 
of the culprit by his thumlB and great toes to a 
horizontal branm'i, so that the body is arched like 
a bow ; sometimes a large stone is placed in the 
middle of his back to increase his sufferings. In 
f^tareme coses, where death is, deeraed by the 
viffage tribune, a fiendish ingentiity is exmbited 
in the invention of new methods of torture. In 
the cose of village feuds * a life for a life ’ is the 


universal standard of justice ; annual outbreaks of 
a kind of vendetta are coiunion in soiae districts, 
and continue until the blood-feud is settled b}' the 
slaughter of an equal number of persons on both 
sides. 

22 . Reform. — The revision of the penal code, ho 
as to bring it into conformity with Western models, 
is at present under consideration ; and a number 
of Chinese commissioners visited Europe last year 
[1910] for the purpose of studying Western prison 
methods, with a view to a I'eforni of the Cninese 
houses of detention. 

Literature. — G. T. Staunton, The Ta Tiing Leu Lee, Lon- 
don, 1810 ; A. Lind, A Chapter of the Ohmeae Penal Code, 
Leyden, 1887 ; J. Dyer Ball, Things Ohhiese^, Shanjihal, 1903 ; 
Herbert A. Giles, A Glossary of Jiejerenee, Shanijliai, 1900 j 
W. Gilbert Walshe, Ways that are Larh, Shanghai, 19{)D. 

W. Gilbert Walshe. 

CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Egyp- 
tian). — There is no reliable record of the principles 
which guided the Egyptian judge in the punish- 
ment of crime. Tliere may have been much that 
was arbitrary in the administration of justice, 
even in the best bureaucratic period of the Kew 
Empire, but that rules dating from a remote age, 
and attributed to the god Thoth, were appealed to 
is certain. A charge given by the king to his 
newly appointed vizier is preserved, but scarcely 
touches this question. 

The Negative Confession in the Book of the 
Bead (see Confession [Egyptian]) contains a long 
list of moral and religious obliquities, including 
adultery, falsification of measures and weights, 
and cursing the king. More to our purpose is a 
list of charges brought against a shipmaster at 
Elephantine, preseiwed in a papyrus at Turin ; 
amongst his offences are bi'eaking into stores and 
stealing the giain, embezzling corn put in his 
charge, extorting corn from the people, burning 
a boat and concealing the fact, also adultery, and 
apparently the iiiiHuse of cattle bred by the sacred 
Mnovis sire. There is no record wliether the 
ciiaiges were proved, or of the punishment. A 
decree of King iloremheb to repress military 
exactions and oppression in Egypt imposes a 
severe penalty on the unauthorized commandeer- , 
ing of boats ; the offender loses his nose and ears, ‘ 
and is transported to the frontier city of Zaru 
(agreeing with Diodorus’ account 0! tm city of 
Bhinocolura) ; and soldiers who stole hides were 
to be beaten with 100 lashes so as to open five 
wounds, and to restore the property to its owners. 
Other documents indicate JEthiopm as the place 
of banishment, where perhaps convicts were forced 
to toil in the gold mines. The condition of sus- 
pected persons after examination *by beating on 
their hands and feet ’ must have been mi.serable in 
the extreme, but probably the law contrived to 
make it still worse for the convicted criminal 
in the end. Accounts of several criminal trials 
are preserved— of robbers of the royal tombs 
(in Breasted, Am. Mecordst London, 1906-1907, iv. 
499-556), and of a conspimey in the harem against 
the life of the king {ih. pp. 416-466). The punish- 
ment of the mm and women condemned for par- 
ticipation in, or guilty knowledge of, the conspiraey 
is not specified, but it was evidently death in some 
form, and mmj seem to have been permitted to 
commit strielde. Two of the judges and two 
custodians who had misconducted themselves with 
female criminals during the time of the trial were 
eondemned to lose their noses and ears ; one of 
these committed suicide, while a fifth wm perhaps 
let off with a severe reprimand. 

From tbe end of the Middle Kingdom there is a 
decree of a King Antef d^^ouing a nomarch (?) and 
high official of the temple of Goptos, apparently 
for harbouring the kin^n enemies* Ho and all his 
desoendanl3,wete ,dep^’?'ed for ever of the power 
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to hold the office. The consequences of desertion 
to another country are hinted at in the story of 
the fugitive Sinuhe, who was plainly in peril of 
death (Maspero, Contes pojpidaires^, Paris, 1906, p. 
62). In the treaty^ between the Hittite king and 
Ramses n. restoration of deserters and free pardon 
for them ai-e stipulated for on both sides. 

F. Ll. Griffith. 

CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Greek).— 

I. A crime may be considered as an act of dis- 
obedience to a Divine command, -and, as such, 
punishable, if at all, by Divine retribution j or 
else, in its stricter sense, as an oilence against 
the ethical sense of the community, for which a 
definite punishment is prescribed Iby law. But it 
is only gradually that the latter notion has been 
evolved. In the Greek States, none of which suc- 
ceeded in working out a scientific system of juris- 
prudence comparable with that of Rome, many 
crimes continued to be treated, as in primitive 
communities, as wrongful acts done to an indi- 
vidual, for which he was entitled to claim com- 
pensation in a court of law (see Maine, Anoimt 
ed. Pollock, London, 1907, p. 379). Al- 
though the familiar distinction between a crime 
and a tort was increasingly recognized with the 
progress of time, acts definitely criminal in char- 
acter (as being injurious to the community, such as 
homicide and theft under certain conditions) were 
technically made the subject of a civil action {hiKri) 
rather than of an indictment {ypa^'t}). Even in the 
latter the State was only indirectly concerned ; for 
a further distinction was made between a private 
and a public prosecution, and in private prosecu- 
tions, which formed by far the more numerous 
class, the prosecutor was regarded as acting for his 
own satisfaction rather than as fulfilling a public 
duty (see Demosthenes, xxi. 25). 

It would be impossible, within the limits of an article like the 
present, even if the material existed, to describe in detail, or 
even satisfactorily to summarize, the progressive development 
in the establishment of legal penalties for crime by the various 
divisions of the Hellenic race, from the dawn of history down 
to the time when their independence was finally lost. All that 
we shall attempt is a short survey of the general ideas relating 
to the subject of crimes and punishments which prevailed from 
time to time according to the most important literary records, 
together with some account of the particular rcmethes provided 
by the Athenian law-courts, in the period for Iwhich our in- 
formation is most abundant, namely, the 6th and 4th cents, n.o. 
For States other than Athens the necessary evidence is almost 
entirely wanting, and there is not much advantage in recording 
such scraps as have come down to us, when it is impossible to 
present them in their proper setting, or to make a trustworthy 
estimate of their value. There is the less inconvenience in 
taking this course, inasmuch as the pre-eminence of the 
Athenian judicial system is refiecied in the remark that the 
Athenians invented the regular administration of justice 
(jiElian, Van Hist, iii 38). Still,* it would be a mistake to 
suppose that the Athenian courts were a unique product of 
Hellenic civilization. Of the better-known Greek States it 
seems probable that Sparta was the most backward ; and the 
existence of an elaborate ;|udicial organization in remote and 
semi-barbarous communities such as Qorfcyn and Western 
liocris leads to the conclusion that great commercial cities like 
jEgina, Megara, and Corinth had a legal system as highly 
developed, jf not so famous, as that of Athens herself (L. 
Whibley, Oee/k OUgarcMeSi London, 1896, p, 177). 

2. With crime in the wider sense, as a breach of 
religions obligation, and the Divine punishment 
which it thereby merits, we do not propose here 
to deal, , since they will be snfiiciently discussed 
elsewhere [e.g, Ebints, Esohatologv [Greek]). 
Nevertheless, the gradual growth of a system of 
jurisprudence was so largely conditioned by re- 
ligious belief that we cannot entirely put out of 
view the religions as distinct from the legal aspect 
(see, generally, ‘Maine, p, 381). Their connexion is 
most strongly marked in the case of the most 
important of all crimes, that of homicide. In the 
primitive age, for which our authority is to be 
found not only in the Homeric poems, but also in 
the writings of the Tragedians, so far as they 
reproduce the old legends, beliefs, and customs 
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prevalent in the Epics now lost, it was universally 
believed that the sliedder of blood was pursued and 
punished by the avengers (Bpivt/es) of the slain man 
(iEsch. Cho. 401 ; Soph. EL 113). These super- 
natural visitants may be regarded as the embodi- 
ment of the curse pronounced by the injured victim 
against the wrang<loer (^sch. Thch. 70), or even 
as the punishment itself (IloivaO. In Homer, how^- 
ever, they never appear as punishing murder, )mt 
rather as j^rotectors of parents against "wrongs done 
to them by their children, and as guardians of the 
sanctities of family life. The mother of Meleager 
cursed her son for slaying her hrotlier, and prayed 
for his death ; her prayer was lieard by the Erinys 
that walks in darkness {II. ix. 571). Similarly, 
we find CEdipus visited by the curse of locasta 
{Od. xi. 280 ) ; the Erinyes were summoned to 
avenge the dishonour done by Phoenix to his 
father Amyntor {IL ix. 454) ; and, so far as can 
be seen, they were ready to visit every crime 
committed against the ties of family or society 
(Ameis-Hentze on Od. ii. 136). There is nothing 
in Homer to show that the Erinyes did not punish 
homicide in a proper case ; and, inasmuch as they 
avenged wrongs done to kindred, they might well 
have been found harassing Orestes for the murder 
of his mother, if Homer had narrated this version 
of the story (T. D, Seymour, Life in the Homeric 
AgCy New York and ‘London, 1907, p. 89). The 
subjects handled by the Tragic poets, being more 
nearly concerned with the ideas of crime and 
punishment, regularly present the Erinyes as the 
avengers of bloodshed, and more particularly of 
the murder of kinsfolk. Their victim, driven 
from place to place, in his vain effort to escape 
(iEsoh. Eum. 210), 'was attacked by madness (Eur. 
Iph. Tanr. 1481) or wasting sickness {Or. 398 ff.), 
until he either was released by death or effected a 
reconciliation with those whom he had wronged ,* 
such was the fate of the matricides Orestes and 
AlcmsBon. 

3. Again, in primitive times punishment was 
believed to be exacted in this life {11. iii. 278 is 
exceptional), and the vigilance of the retrihutory 
power to be as unvarying as it was relentless. 
And, when experience "seemed to show that the 
offender often escaj)ed with impunity, it was easy 
to reply that vengeance was certain, even if it 
was slow to come (iEsch. Ag. 68, iarepoToivop 
"BpLifiiy; Soph, Ant. 1074,* Jebb on (Ed. Col. 1536)5 
and that retribution would visit his descendants, 
even if the original ofiender was allowed to escaj^e 
{IL iv. 160 5 Solon, frag. 4, 27 ff.5 Rohde, Esyche^ ii. 
228). Until a comparatively late date this v^as 
one of the excuses alleged by the Stoics, who were 
hard put to it to reconcile the existence of moral 
evil with their doctrine of Providence (Cic. Nat. 
Deor. iii, 90). But these crude notions failed to 
satis^^ the curious inquirer or the ardent champion 
of Divine justice. AJsohylus, a profound religious 
thinker, attempted to justify the gods by the asser- 
tion that the sin of the ancestor begets a tendency 
to sin in his descendants {Ag. 756-766), so that 
the actual sufferer is punished, not directly for his 
ancestor’s guilt, but because he himself haS yielded 
to temptation. But' popular superstition required 
a less subtle solution. Even if the innocent must 
suffer for the guilty, it could not be supposed that 
the guilty themselves escape altogether. Hence 
came the belief in punishment after death, which 
may properly be called post-Homeric, though it 
appears in an isolated passage of the\ Ke/cufa (Oc^. 
XI. 576-600;5 - see Seymour, p. 468), It was a 
leading tenet in the creed of the devotees of 
Orphism (Plat. Eep. 364 E ; Rohde, Fsgclie\ ii 
128). The same doctrine took firm root in the 
convictions of /the. ' ihitiafeed, who had availed 
themselves of the reward offered to the partici- 
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pators in ilie Elensinuin mysteries, tliafc they, and 
they alone, coulcl look forward to a blessed exist- 
ence after death (Soph, fra^^ 753) ; though how far 
it is correct to s])eak of the ‘ symbolism ’ of the 
mysteries themselves is a difficult and doubtful 
qucvstiun (Uohde, i. 20411'). From such sources 
the doctrine sjjread even to philosophic circles, 
where it provided the material for several of the 
myths in the writings of Plato {PhwdOi 110 B, 
Itep. 614 B, Gorg, 523 A), as well as for those of his 
imitator Plutarch {Sera Num.Vind, p. 563 fi; Gen, 
Socr, p. 590), and was countenanced hy the Stoics 
in their elturts to make common cause with the 
upholders of the popular religion (A. C. Pearson, 
Frag ments of Zeno and Clm^itheSt Cambridge, 1891, 
p. 146). 

4, The belief in the power of the spirit of the mui- 
dered man to exact vengeance persisted throughout 
tlie historical a^e, but the practical consequences 
to the murderer in the attitude of his fellows were 
widely diiierent in Homeric society from tliose 
which prevailed at a later time. The homicide in 
Homer was under no disability, so long as he kept 
outside the range of the inlluenee exercised by the 
clan among whom the murder w^as commil.ted ; but 
within those limits his life was forfeit to the kins- 
men of the murdered man {Od, xv, 271 ffi). So 
long as the murderer i*emained at home, the Idns- 
men were bound to exact the blood-penalty, if 
they themselves wished to avoid the wrath of the 
dead man’s gho.st ; only by permanent exile, by 
renouncing for ever the ties of home and countrj^ 
could oven one who had accidentally caused the 
deatii of another escape from tlie vengeance of the 
blood -feud. Sueli is tlie inference to be drawn from 
the fate of Patroclus {II, xi. 769 fK, xxiii. 85 If.). 
But once lie reached a new country, no moral dis- 
grace and no religious tabu attached to the person 
of the fugitive murderer, although his act was 
deliheralc. Even assassination .seems to excite no 
moral disapprobation {0(L xiii. 267). Exile, how’- 
ever, was not always inevitable, if the relatives 
wx»rc willing to accept a fine, the murderer might 
by a payment acceptable to them compound for 
his life, and remain at home [IL ix, 628-632). 
There is nothing here of ceremonial uncleauness, 
or of the propitiation of an offiencled deity (Kohde, 
i, 271) ; a murder is a wrong done to the family 
"which has lost a member, and it is for them to 
exact a suitable expiation. Tlie only I'eference to 
judicial proceedings in connexion witli homicide is 
in the description of the shield of Achilles {IL 
xviii 497-508). Unfortunaielj, however, critics 
are not agreed on the nature of the trial scene; 
and the question is still open whether the issue to 
be tried before the elders w^as one of fact — had the 
blood-price been paid or not’ — or whether the 
comniunity had undertaken to decide the question 
of right, "when a blood-price had been olfered and 
refused. ^ {See, on the one hand, Seymour, p. 80, 
and Bipbius, Da^<i aUmhc Eechf, p. 4 ; and, on the 
other, Loaf, in Joe., and Maine, p. 406.) 

5. When we pass to historical times, we find 
an entirely different state of affairs. The only 
a»lequate explanation of the change seems to be 
that in the interval a new religious influence had 
grown up, strong enough, to modify completely 
the Greelc conception of murder. This was the 
Delphic cult of Apollo, which at one and the same 
time emphaKized the moral guilt of the shedder 
of blood, and hy its eeremonieB of purification 
opened the means of escape from the need for a 
hlood-requitaL ^ But it is not easy to understand 
why the por-'^ihility of compounding by a money 
fine, whicit the ilomorici jjoems attest, should have 
given way to a stricter estimate of guilt (Rohde, i. 
267 ; Demosthenes, xxiii. 28, 33), which api^ears to 
he a reversion to the primitive rule that every 


murder must be expiated by blood (rEsch. Cho. 
311). It has usually been interred that the prac- 
tice of Homeric society was a temporary deviation 
due to s])ccial conditions, whieh^ suspen<led the 
normal development of Greek ethics (T. Gompeiz, 
Grech TJunLcrs, Eng. tr., 1901, ii, 4). 

6. The Athenian" criminal code.— However this 
may be, wdien we at length reach tlie system 
adiiiini.stered by the Athenian (‘ourts, wo find 
that the jiunishment no ioiiger de])cmls upon^ the 
choice of the iinlividiial avenger, Init is jjrescribed 
by the State (Demosth. xxiii. 09), although the 
Icmsman is still required to appear as the instru- 
ment which sets the law in motion, unless the 
murderer has been forgiven by his victim before 
his death {ih, xxxvii. 59). The circumstances and 
motive of the homicide are no longer regarded 
as indifferent, but the various grades of guilt 
are distinguished wdth precision. Thus (1) the 
supreme court of the Areopagu.s, instituted, ac- 
cording to the legend, on the occasion of the trial 
of Orestes, had jurisdiction in cases of wilful homi- 
cide {(})6po^ eKQ}'f(rLos). Tlie judges %vere the Council 
of the Areopagus, a body recruited from those 
who had served the office of arehon and had 
passed a subsequent scrutiny, under the presi- 
dency of the ‘king’ areJion, who, as exercising 
the priestly funciions of the old kings, testified 
by his presence to tbe religious character of a 
trial for blood-guiltiness. The penalties of death 
and confiscation of goods follow'cd a conviction 
(Demosth. xxi. 43). The Areopagus also had 
jurisdiction over cases of wounding with malicious 
intent {rpavpa iK wpopolas), of arson (ircp/caiU), and 
of poisoning {<^appdmp Up tis diroKreiv'p 5oi5sf). The 
penalty for wounding and for poisoning, if death 
did not result, was banishment and confiscation of 
property ; if the poisoning w"as followe<l by death, 
it was V^i^n'bhed in the same manner as murder 
comniitted by violent methods. 

(2) The second of the courts <lealing with homicide 
sat at the Paliadion, a sanctuary of Pallas, outside 
the walls, on the east side of Athens. Here were 
tried cases of involuntary homicide, and of con- 
spiracy against the life of another {/ioiJXcm? Arist. 
itesp, Atli, 57, 3), as well as those relating to the 
killing of a slave, a resident alien, or a foreigner. 
The sentence on a person found guilty of involun- 
tary homicide required him to remain in exile until 
he had appeased the relatives of the deceased, or, 
if he failed to do so, for a definite (hut not ascer- 
tained) period. The death of a non-citizen seems 
also to have been punishable irith banishment. 

(3) Not far from the Palladion wasthe Delphinion, 
or Teniple of Apollo DelphinioH, where all were 
tried who alleged that the homicide committed was 
justifiable or excusable. The examples given are 
the slaying of an adulterer taken in the act, death 
on the battle-field in consequence of mistaken 
identity, and the fatal result of an athletic 
contest. 

(4) Of minor importance was the court in the 
precinct of the hero Phreatus (Lipsius, p. 130), on 
the Pirams peninsula, where any person was tried 
who, while in exile for involuntary homicide, -was 
accused of murder or malicious wounding com- 
mitted before he went into exile. In sucli eircum* 
stances the accused pleaded Ins case from a- boat 
moored off the coast. 

The jiidgcs in the three courts lasLmeixMoned 
were a body known as the 51 in number, 

about whose qualifications and mode of appoint- 
ment there is no information except the vague 
statement that they wei*© chosen from among the 
well-born citizens. Their number may be explained 
by the ^ king’ arcltoith being counted as one 01 them, 
or may be due to the same principle as prevailed in 
the jury-courts— the necessity of an odd number in 
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order to secm-e the decision of a majority (Lixisius, 
p. 18 ; otherwise Gilbert, Handhuch d, gr. Staats- 
altzvthmmA'“y p. 136). This system seems to have 
lasted fi*om the time of Di*aco until about the year 
400 B.C., when, in place of the ephetca,^ a panel of 
ordinary jurymen {TiKiao-ral) was substituted (Lip- 
siusj p. 41). The president in these courts was 
always the ‘ king ’ ctrchon. 

(5) Lastly, there is the court of the Prytaneum, 
composed of the four tribal ‘kings’ {(pvXo^aa-LKels) 
together with the ‘king’ air/wn, who, when the 
actual criminal could not be discovered, conducted 
a ceremonial trial of the weapon or of any other 
inanimate object, such as a stone or a piece of 
timber, by means of which a death had been caused. 
At the conclusion of the trial the inanimate instru- 
ment of death was cast beyond the boundaiies of 
the State. A similar proceeding took place if 
the death was due to an animal (Arist. Besp. 
Ath, 57. 4). Here we have obviously the sur- 
vival of a custom which went back to a remote 
anticiuity. 

In regard to trials for homicide, the following 
points of interest may be noted. («} The connexion 
of the trial with the primitive blood-feud is pre- 
served in the requirement that the prosecution 
must be undertaken by the nearest relatives of the 
deceased. (&) The trial always took place inthe 
open air, in order to avoid any possible pollution 
to those present from being under the same roof 
with the accused, (c) The fact that the place of 
trial \^^as always a temple is derived from the time 
when the slayer was protected by the right of 
asylum, until he had agreed with his adversaries on 
the amount of the blood-price, (d) The accused 
could withdraw himself from the trial not later 
than the conclusion of his opening speech (Demostli. 
xxiii. 69), and, so long as he remained abroad, his 
life was protected ; but, if ho returned to Athens, 
he could be put to death with impunity, (e) Cere- 
monial purification was required before even an 
involuntary homicide could be restored to his full 
rights. (/ ) The court of the Areopagus was closely 
associated with the cult of the Erinyes, who appear 
as the accusers of Orestes not only in iEschylus, 
but in the account preserved in Bemosth. xxiii. 66 
(Rohde, p. 269), 

At Sparta, cases of homicide w’ere tried before 
the council of elders (ycpova-ia), where other public 
proceedings also took place (Arist. Fol. iii. 1, 1275b, 
10), From a case in which permanent exile was 
the penalty for an act of involuntary homicide 
committed in childhood (Xen. Anah. iv. viii. 25), 
it has been inferred that the rule of primitive 
society had received hardly any modification. For 
ofiences punishable with death the Spartans adopted 
the curious rule that, il a man was once acquitted, 
he remained still liable to stand a second trial 
(Gilbert, p. 89). The death penalty was carried 
out by night ; and the condemned man was either 
strangled in prison or thrown from a lieight into a 
hollow called KadBas (Pint. Ages* 19 ; Thuo. i, 134). 
We hear also of banishment, disfranoHsement, and 
money fines being indicted as punishments j but 
our information is so meagre that we can seldom 
distinguish the various crimes to which they were 
assigned it appears, however, that cowardice in 
batfle was punishable with exile (Thuc* v. ,72), and 
TraiSepttcTT^tt with permanent disfranchisement (Pint. 
Mor* p. 237 C). In Boeotia , murder trials took 
place before the council (Xen. JETeU. VII. iii* 5). 

To return to Athens : it is desirable, before pro^ 
needing further, to mention certain salient charac- 
teristics of the administraMon pf the Athenian 
criminal law which distinguish it from the system' 
established in Great Britain. Every criminal pro- 
ceeding was assigned to the office of a magistrate 
or board, who took charge of the necessary docu- 


ments, heard all the 2 U’eliminary applications, and 
inesided at the actual trial. But these officials 
were very far from exercising the functions of a 
modern judge. They had no legal training or 
ex 2 )erieRce, but were simply laymen holding office 
for a year, a few being chosen by election, but the 
majority owing their position to the chance of the 
lot. Their duties w^ere for the most part minis- 
terial, and at the trial they exercised no control 
over the jury, avIio were supreme as representing 
the sovereign peojile. These latter — in criminm 
trials a panel, generally 501 in number and often 
far larger, chosen by an elaborate system from a 
body of 6000 dicasts annually enrolled — were little 
apt to stop an irrelevant argument, if it a^ipealed 
to their fancy, or to require every statement of an 
advocate to be jiroved by strict evidence (MaliafFy, 
Social Life m Greece^ ^ London, 1877, p. 387 ff.). 
Their freedom from responsibility tempted them to 
decide according to the caprice of the moment, and 
their ignorance enabled advocates to misrepresent 
the law without any check but the spieecli of the 
other side. Moreover, they were often swayed by 
political prejudice and passion, and even, as w^e are 
credibly inf orined, were pTejjaxedto sAvell the State 
revenues by confiscation of the goods of the accused 
in order to improve the security for the jurymen’s 
pay ( Aristoph. Eq. 13591; Lysias, xxvii. 1). They 
voted by ballot, and a siinpile majority prevailed. 
In many cases the sentence was fixed by law (dywy 
drljuiTjTos) ; but, wdiere it -was left to the discretion 
of the court (dy(hv TLpcrjrSs)^ the jurors had only a 
choice between two alternatives, as presented to 
them by the contending ^larties. It Is obvious that 
any wider liberty would have been attended with 
serious practical difficulties. 

If the crime of treason (irpodotrla) was not pre- 
cisely defined in their code, it was not because 
the Athenians cared little about the security of 
their constitutional liberty. On the contrary, the 
names of Harmodius and Aristogiton were always 
cherished, and special privileges granted to tlieix 
descendants, in order that the Athenians might 
never forget the dangers from wdiich their ancestors 
had been liberated. Charges against the oligarchi- 
cal party of conspiring against the democracy 
(Aristopli. Eq. 236), or against some popular leader 
as aiming at a tyranny, were keely baiulied to and 
fro during the troublous times of the Peloponnesian 
War: ‘Aye “ consphacy ” and “tyrant,” these 
with you are all in all/ 1 Whatsoe’er is brought 
before you, be the matter ^eat or small ’ {ArxBto]ih. 
Vesp. 4881, tr, Rogers), The imiiortance attached 
to the safety of the democracy is attested by the 
provision of a special process (eia-ayyeXla) for the 
impeachment of traitors. Historically, indeed, it 
may be regarded as a survival of the only form of 
criminal procedure known to the primitive State, 
in which there is no distinction befc'ween a criminal 
trial and an act of legislation (Maine, pp. 383, 393). 
But in practice this solemn proceeding was reserved 
for the trial and pumsliment of serious public 
offences which do not admit of delay (Harpocr' s.p. 
cdayyeXk]* A law of Solon entrusted the Areo- 
pagus with the trial of those who conspired to 
overthrow the democracy (Arist. Ilesp* 'Am* 8.4) ; 
but it was at a later date-— which has been fixed as 
either about the middle of the 4th century (Lipsius, 
p. 192), or soon after the fall of the Four Hundred 
(Thalheim, in Emws^ xxxvii. [1902] 342 ff.)--;ihat 
a comprehensive enactment enumerating and de- 
fining various treasonable acts {v6pos GicTdyyikriKd^) 
was passed into law. The offences comprised in 
it. may be divided roughly into four elasaes: (1) 
attempts to overthrow the constitution, either 
actual or construotiyeii2) tfie treacherous surrender 
of’ aTortified^^pl^ce or of a military or naval force | 
(3) d^sertioh to the endmy, or assistance given to. 
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or liribes received from, tliem (4) corrupt advice 
l?iyeE by a speech in the assembly (llyj)oriu. iii. 22). 
Kither as included in the scope of this enactment 
or as authorized by earlier or separate legislation, 
%ve fmd provision made for proceeding by impeach- 
ment against those who made deceitful promises to 
tlie jmtjple, and against ambassadors who were false 
to tlieir duty (liemosfch. xix. 277, xx. 135), The 
procedure, as might have been expected, was en- 
th’ely diilerent from that of an ordinary criminal 
indictment. An impeachment might be either in- 
stituted before the Council of the Five Hundred or 
brought direct to the Assembly. In the former 
event, if the Council approved the j>rosecution, the 
accused was forthwith arrested (or held to bail in 
a case of lesser importance), and the Oecr/xodirai 
were authorized to bring the matter before the 
Assembly. If the matter came in the first instance 
before ,the people, it was customary to direct a 
preliminary investigation by the Coxmcil; and 
from that point the procediire was the same as if it 
had been initiated before the Council. Tiie trial 
was either held in the Assembly, or, according to 
the more usual practice, remitted to one of the 
ordinary law-courts. If the trial took place in a 
law-court, the number of dicasts was at least 1000, 
and we read of as many as 2500 being empanelled 
(Dinarch. i.52). The penalty was usually death 
and confiscation of goods, and invariably so after 
about the middle of the 4th cent.; but there are 
grounds for thinking that before this time it 
was subject to assessment, or -was sometimes fixed 
beforehand by the people, conditionally upon 
conviction. As an additional penalty, in order 
to mark the enormity of the crime, the body of 
a traitor was refused burial in Attica (Hyperkl, 
ii. 20).^ In early times, in order to encourage 
prosecutors to undertake proceedings, it was pro- 
vided that any one ivho failed to obtain a liftli 
part of the votes sliould not be liable to the usual 
fine of lOflO drachniie; but in the year 330, when 
the facilities thus given were abused, the privilege 
had ]>een withdrawn (Demosth. xviii, 250). 

The remedy of was also prescribed for 

certain oflences of a less serious character, such as 
ofldcial maladministration, particularly in the office 
of an arbitrator or in the dockyards ; and also to 
rectify wrongs committed against those who were 
in a dependent position, or had special claims to pro- 
tection, such as orphans or heiresses. In the latter 
ease the process, though called by the same name, 
was altogether difierent, but v/m distinguished 
from the ordinary indietment in various respects, 
to the advantage of the prosecution. Thus the 

E roseeutor (1) was not restricted in point of time, 
ut was allowed to speak as long as he wished ; 
(2) was subject to no penalty, if he failed to secure 
a fifth part of the votes ; and (3) was not reijuired 
to make use of a writ of summons (wpda-KXTim) when 
laying his plaint (Wyse on Ismus, iiL 46). But, 
instead of going to the Council or to the Assembly, 
the prosecutor made his * denunciation ^ to the 
chief archon (iTnhnrfAos), who exercised a criminal 
jurisdiction in this matter corresponding to his 
olfidal supermtcndenGc of inheritance cases. The 
chief arehon was, in fact, in a position .similar to 
that of an English Lord Chancellor, who, as repre- 
sented nowadays by the judges of the Chancery 
Tii vision, has full jurisdiction over the persons and 
properties of his wards, and can pumsh for con- 
tempt of Court those who offend against his 
decrees (cl Demosth. xliii 7^)* But, whereas the 

3 A famoTia insfcanea of a tiial of this luiifl was tho proseoiition 
instituted hy Lveur^^us against Xjeocrates, who was alleged to 
have abandoned his country after the fatal hatfcio of OJiieronM, 
It is interesting to find that tho last-named provision was a 
traditloixid usage of imaiexuorial antiquity, since it is implied in 
the story of the burial of Polyniees by hia sister Antigono (see 
Eur. FJwii. 16301 


English judge exercises plenary powders, ilie Athen- 
ian archony apart from a limited power of imposing 
a fine, only conducted the interlocutory proceed- 
ings and prepared the case for the decision of the 
dicasts. In this connexion we are infornied that 
the analogous offence of injuring parents included, 
besides corporal injury, refusal of food and lodging, 
and neglect in performing the customary rites at 
the tomb. A son convicted of maltreatment of 
parents wus punished with complete disfranchise- 
ment (drtgla), but the procedure in his case "was by 
way of an oi'dinary indictment before the archon 
(Lipsius, p. 351). Whether there was any other 
penalty is unknown ; but, even apart from a prose- 
cution, candidates for office were liable to be re- 
jected on the scrutiny (So^egeto-ia), and speakers in 
the Assembly ran a similar risk, if it could be 
sliowh that they were guilty of undutiful conduct. 
Proceedings for injury done to orphans and 
heiresses {MKX'qpoL) might be taken against their 
guardians, and in the latter case also against their 
husbands, or their nearest male relatives, if these 
attempted to avoid the obligation imposed upon 
them either to marry the heiress or to furnish her 
with a suitable dowry. The penalty was assess- 
able by the court ; but, though Ismus (lii. 47) speaks 
of the extreme punishment as applicable to such 
cases, it is unlikely that the offence usually entailed 
more than a heavy fine together with disfranchise- 
ment. There was also the ofience of injuring an 
orphan’s estate {otKov 6p(paptKov m/c<&<recus), which 
appears to include misappropriation or unlawful 
retention, as well as fraudulent or negligent mis- 
management. As another parallel to the Lord 
Chancellor’s powers, it may be mentioned that the 
cliief archon had jurisdiction in lunacy ; for to him 
was preferred an imlictment by the relatives, when 
it was alleged that any one had become incapable 
of managing his private affairs (xlrist. lies^j. Ath. 
50. 6).^ The chief archon had also jurisdiction in 
the indictment for idleness {dpylas ypa<p)^)f generally 
supposed to have been capable of enforcement 
against a jnan who had no property and refused to 
exert himself in order to obtain an honest living. 
Unfortunately, the information respecting it is 
scanty, but it has recently been suggested (Lipsiu.s, 
p. 340) that its real purpose was not so much 
educational as to vindicate the concern of the ^tate 
for the due preservation of family property, and to 
punish the dissipation or improper alienation of an 
inheritance. Draco is said to have made death the 
penalty (Pint. BoL 17), but Solon (or Pisistratus) 
substituted a fine of 100 drachma on the first and 
second conviction, and complete disfranchisement 
on the third (Poll. viii. 89). 

The * king ’ archon^ whom we have already met 
in connexion with murder trials, was the presiding 
magistrate in prosecutions for impiety {dcripua). 
This ofience haa a wide ambit, ranging from acta 
of sacrilege to the expression of speculative opinions 
on the origin and government ox the universe. It 
corresponds, therefore, in part to blasphemy, which 
is still an indictable offence in England, fithough 
prosecutions are nowadays practically unlaiowm A 
prosecution for impiety was a convenient weapon 
in the hands of the obscurantists, if they desired to 
check the growth of revolutionary opinion, or to 
interfere with the teaching of a suceessM oiy 
ponent. Thus it was used against Diagoras of 
Melos and Theodorus the Oyrenaic, for publishing 
atheistic doctrine {schol. on Aristoph. 323 ; 
Blog. Laert. ii. 101) ; against Anax^oras for calfr 
ing the sun a fiery mass (Diels, FragnunU der 
VorBokratihcfy i.^ fBerlin, 1906] j against Pro- 

I The best-known fnstanoe is that of Sophocles, against whom 
prooeedinas of this kind are said to Imve been taken bj his son 
lophon (m. ; Pint. Mor, p. 785 A)— althongh the story 

may wen hare &idse» from the malicious gibe of a comic poet 
rLinaius. n. SSCk 
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tagoras for opening his treatise on the gods with a 
profession of inability to say whether they existed 
or not, or what they were {Diels, ii,^ [1907] 525) ; 
and against Socrates, whose indictment charged 
him with corrnpting the young men by introducing 
the worship of deities other than those recognized 
by the State (Plato, Apol. 24 B). On the other 
hand, Alcibiades was impeached (elcr'tjyy^X^Tj) on the 
delation [fiiivvtfis) of an informer for holding a 
mock celebration of the Eletisinian mysteries in his 
own house (Pint. Alcib. 22) ; and an information 
was laid against Andocides for taking 
part in a sacrificial act, while under a disability 
previously imposed (Andoc. i. 71). The sacri- 
legious robbery of sacred property from a temple 
was treated as a distinct crime, and was punishable 
with death, deprivation of the right of burial, and 
confiscation of goods, on an indictment preferred 
before the thesmothetm iypa<P^ lepoa-vXLas), Thus 
various forms of procedure may have been open to 
the accuser, as Demosthenes (xxii* 27) takes occa- 
sion to remark; but, so far as oux information 
goes, the trial always took place before a heliastic 
court. A single exception, known to us from the 
7th speech of Lysias, relates to the charge of 
uprooting the stump (o-^/c(5s) of a sacred olive-tree. 
Here the cause was pleaded before the Council of 
the Areopagus, under whose supervision these 
olive-trees had been placed. In this case the 
punishment was fixed by law — death for destroy- 
ing a tree, and banishment for removing a stump. 
For impiety in general, however, the penalty — 
death, banishment, confiscation of goods, or money 
fine — was left to the assessment of the jury, as is 
known from the celebrated trial of Socrates. 

Adultery {poLX^la) was treated at Athens as a 
criminal offence, and was punished with severity, 
as was natural in a society which tolerated concu- 
binage. The adulterer might be prosecuted on an 
indictment laid before the tkesmothetce (Arist. 
Besp, Ath, 69. 3), and the sentence w’^as probably 
left to the decision of the court (Lipsius, p. 432). 
But the injured husband could also take the law 
into his own hands. He might either kill the 
adulterer, and plead justifiable homicide in answer 
to any proceedings taken against him ; or he might 
detain or exact sureties from him, until he was 
satisfied by a money payment. In the latter case, 
however, the alleged adulterer could maintain an 
action for false imprisonment {ddlms dpx^v^cti ebs 
PLoixbv) against the husband, and, if successful, was 
released from any undertaking he had ^ven under 
duress. If the husband continued to live with a 
declared adiilteress, he sufiered disfranchisement ; 
and the adulteress herself was forbidden to enter 
the temples or to wear the customary ornaments of 
free women. If she infringed these restrictions, 
she might be sulyeoted with impunity to any injury 
short of death ([Dem.] lix. 87). Stringent penalties 
were in force against those who procured youths 
or girls for immoral purposes (Trpoa^wyetes), and 
a total disability was imposed automatically upon 
those who had prostituted themselves, so that, if 
they exercised any civil right, they became liable 
to an indictment (ypa^^ ^raLpi^crsm), and, if con- 
victed, to be sentenced to death. Of. also art. 
ADuXiTBEY (Greek). 

In dealing with other crimes of violence against 
persons or property, we have to take into account 
a large variety of procedure. Thus Demosthenes 
(xxii. 25 ff.), liaving occasion to point out that 
Solon, in providing different remedies for single 
crimes, intended to ensure that no law-breaker 
should go free by .reason of the poverty or in- 
capacity of Ms accuser, illustrated his remarks by 
the example of theft, in which the injured party 
might proceed either by way of arrest {dTaytaj'^}, 
by leading the magistrates themselves to the spot 


where the culprit was to be found and requiring 
them to seize him by an ordinary 

indictment {ypa<p'^), or, lastly, by a civil action 
[SIkt]). Similarly, he thinks it difficult to imagine 
that anjT- one who was proved to have committed 
assault and battery could escape punishment at 
Athens (liv. 17). For, in the first place, an action 
for slander {KaKriyoplas dticTj) had been devised to 
prevent the commission of the offence at all, or at 
least to minimize^ its occurrence ; and, if it was 
committed, in addition to the ordinary indictment 
for assault (ypet^^?? djSpews), there was an action for 
battery (dkij aklas), or, if the offence was so grave 
as to require it, a prosecution for unlawful wound- 
ing (rpttiJ^aros) before the Areopagus (see above). 
In certain circumstances there was still another 
remedy. When Demosthenes, acting as chore^us 
at the Dionysia, was grossly assaulted by Midias, 
instead of contenting himself with a personal 
suit, he made a public complaint (7rpo/3oX^) before 
the Assembly in order to obtain the authorization 
of the people for the institution of proceed- 
ings. The object, of course, was to make full use 
of the prejudice which would be excited against 
the defendant by a decree of the people j and 
perhaps, in the case of an aspiring politician, it 
might be more advantageous to obtain the ad- 
vertisement of a public debate on his wrongs than 
to rest content with the satisfaction to be gained 
from a heliastic court alone. But the wpofSoKi} had 
only a limited range, being confined, according 
to our authorities,^ as now interpreted (Lipsius, 
p. 214 f.), to charges against sycophants, i,e, false 
accusers, or those who had made use of legal pro- 
ceedings in order to extort money, or for some 
fraudulent purpose, but only when their false 
professions had misled the people; and against 
those wJio committed an outrage during the pro- 

S :ess of certain religious festivals, such as the 
ionysia or Eleusima. If a vote was given 
against the accused {mrax^iporovla)^ the prosecutor 
proceeded to lay his complaint before the thesmo^ 
thetcB (Arist. Besp, AtK 59. 2), and the trial 
proceeded in the ordinary way. There was, how- 
ever, one peculiarity which, according to a recent 
view, attached to the trial of a irpo^dy} as dis- 
tingnished from all other prosecutions in which the 
punishment was assessable by the court. In 
ordinary cases, as we have already seen, the 
judges were compelled to select one of two 
alternatives; but, in the speech against Midias, 
Demosthenes invites the jury to assess any penalty 
which they think adequate, and implies that this 
may range from death or confiscation of goods to a 
paltry fine (§§ 21, 151, 152), (See Goodwin’s Demos- 
ihenes against Midias, Cambridge, 1906, p. 161; 
otherwise, Lipsius, p. 218.) 

Of the other processes mentioned above, the most 
important was the arrest, which was applicable to 
certain classes of offenders, when openly detected 
in crime. These were known comprehensively as 
malefactors {mmvpyoi}, and specifically as thieves 
(/cX^Trai, a term not including every offender of 
this kind, but only such as stole-by night or, in a 
gymnasium, or, if the theft took place by day 
and under other conditions, stole property of the 
value of more than fifty drachmae, or, if the crime 
was committed in the harbours, of more than 
ten drachmae [Deinosth. xxiv. 113]), kidnappers 
{dv8pmro5L<rrd), highwaymen (XiOTodtrai), burglars 
lroLX(aptxoi-h pickpockets {^a}iKavnor6poi). Such 
eases came under the jurisdiotion of the police 
magistrates known as the Eleven, and the punish- 
ment , was death. If - the crime was admitted, 
punishment followed at once ; , but, if it was denied, 
the culprit was kept in durance until trial (Arist. 
Bmp, ^^^,62. db'h:^ess he was bailed out by three 
citizens 17)^ The process of arrest 
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seems gradually to have been extended, so that it 
was sometimes em[)Ioyed against inurtierers, as in 
the speech of Antiphon, d& cmde Herod is, and in 
that of Lysias against Agora tiis. An entirely 
distinct aj^plication of the luocess must be recog- 
nized wdien it was directed against those who, 
while under disability {cingot), had usurped the 
privileges whicli they had forfeited, and against 
exiles who had returned home. In the last- 
mentioned cases the penalty \vas assessable, except 
for those who were already under ban of death. If 
the intending prosecutor liad not sufficient strength 
or courage to arrest the felon himself, he could 
fetch a magistrate to the spot and get him to act 
ii(p't)y^(ns)* It is probable that this proceeding was 
the complement of arrest, and applicable to the 
same crimes j but the evidence is scanty, and 
touches only the cases of theft (Demosth. xxii. 
20), the harbouring of fugitives, and the secret 
retention of Btate jiroperty (Suid. s,v.). 

There is often mentioned, in conjunction with 
arrest, the process of mformatioii [ivou^is). This 
answers to the second kind of arrest mentioned 
above, and was employed against State-debtors, 
returned exiles, murderers, and generally all who, 
being under disability, frequented xdaces or per- 
formed acts from which they were excluded by 
law. In the case of State-debtors the presiding 
officers ivere the tJimmihetce (Demosth, xxiv. 22) ; 
in otlier cases the Eleven (Arist, M&sp, Ath 52. 1). 
The penalty naturally varied according to the 
gravity of the offience, and was often assessable, as 
in the case of a disqualified dicast assuming to act 
as such (Arist. Hesp, AtJu 63. 3); but, if a State- 
debtor usurped the functions of a jmblic oliicial, he 
was liable to the deatli-x>enalty (Demosth. xx. 
158). 

If a man whose goods had been stolen was either 
unable or unwilling to use the process of arrest, he 
miglii proceed by way of imlictment for theft {ypo,4>i} 
/fXo7r7» before the theHmotheUCj as an alteimative to 
the civil action for the same delict. Dx‘aco’s code 
had made death the sole penalty for tiieffc (Pint, 
BoL 17), but later legislation allowed the court to 
fix the penalty. Imprisomuent might be inliicted 
in atldition to the main penalty, and disfranchise- 
ment followed a conviction. 

Eor personal injury resulting from an assault, or 
for acts of shameful and indecent insult to the 
person of child, w’oinan, freeborn man, or slave, the 
a])pi*opriate remedy was an indictment for W'anton 
assault (ifpem yparpTj)^ before the thmmthetw. The 
essence of the offence, as distinguished from tixe 
battery which might be made the loundatioii of a 
civil action iaidas lay in the motive which 
prompted the outward act. A mere blow, accord- 
ing to Aristotle {Mhet L 13, 1374a, 13), is not neces' 
sariiy a sign of wantonness, but only when the 
object to be attained is the disgrace of the sxxfrerer 
or the pleasure of the striker. The penalty was 
assessable, and nnght amount to death in .serious i 
cases t but it was subject fco fclie peculiar provision 
that the vote was taken immediately after the 
verdict on the main issue, without the usual op- 
portunity being ^ven to the parties to recommend 
their reBpcctive assessments' (Lipmus, ,p. 42B f.)* 

We must next consider ofibnees connected with 
the unlawful assinnption or fraudulent escercise of 
civil prlvil*^es. FerMes had mmad a law tixat 
an Atheniau oitken must be the ollhpiing of a 
.lather and mother who were bolffi Athenians 
4 Arist. }k.syh At/u 26. 4) j and it was ra*-enacted in 
the archonship of Euelldes, with a saving clause to 
existing rights. Any one who exercised the 
righl^^of a citisieii without being entitled to them 
indictment by a common informer m 
an H convietedi \vm sen- 

b^ced ' tb ^ p Further^ if such p. , 


person procured his acquittal by bribery or collusion, 
lie was ainenahlc to the same penalty {diapol^evlas 
ypa^ij). Biinilarly, a resident alien (gcroiKos), who 
negleded to enroll liiinself im<ler a patron, could be 
indicted {awpoarraaiov ypatpy)) before the third atrhfm^ 
known as the ‘ poieinarch,’ wlio^ exercised over 
piroiKOL the same jurisdiction which belonged to 
the chief arc/io)i in regard to full citizens. 

It is obvious that the existence of such proceedings opened a 
favourable field for the crime of nitiliciouH pronecution, and 
helped to su ell the class of persons who made ihcir hvin;^ by 
preyinj? on the fears of their fellow-cdtizena. The plaj H of Aris- 
tophanes are full of references to the eonleinptible class of 
sycophants which flouriehed duriuyf ihe latter part of the 5t!i 
cent., and, in order to protect society against their depredations, 
the fullest opportunity was given to proceed against them by 
indictment or otherwise (Isocr. xv. 313 JI.), and the assessment 
of the penalty was in the discretion of the court. 

It is remarkable that the offence of perjury— the 
only crime which Homer {IL in. 278) menfeiouB as 
visited with punishment after death — was con- 
sidered, if committed by a witness in the course 
of a trial, to demand nothing more than a civil 
remedy {\pGvBo{t.aprvpiu3v Uktj) ; although disfranchi-se- 
ment was one of the consequences which might, A 
result if the defendant lost such an action (Isicus,'i§te#^ 
V. 17) ; and it follow^ed automatically if he was 
convicted three times. On the other hand, falsely 
to swear to the service of a summons rendered tlie 
perjurer liable to criminal proceedings {^j/B\}^QK\7lrda.^ 
7 pa^y}), in which he might even he punished with 
death (Demosth, liii. 18). A triple conviction led 
to the same result as the similar conviction of a 
perjured witness. 

All indictment for bribery (dd>piop) might be laid 
not only against officials, but against all others 
who received, or gave, or promised a bribe, with 
the object of conferring or procuring an advantage 
to tlie detriment of the Stale or of any individual 
citizen, hloreover, a magistrate who, at the ex- 
piration of his term of oilice, was convicted, at 
the scrutiny conducted by the Xoyi<rra£, of having 
embezzled or taken bribes, was lined ten times the 
i amount in question (Arist. Mefip. Ath, 54.2). The 
penalty of tenfold compensation also attached to a 
conviction on the general indictment, and was 
; exacted from any official convicted of the em- 
I bezzlement of public funds, on an indictment 
I lief ore the thesmothet/e (xXott^ dTj^ocrliap^ or IcpQv, 

^ xpripdrm)^ A separate indictment {BcKmpod) ex- 
' isted to meet the case of bribes given to, or 
received by, a member of the Assembly, the 
Council, or the ,juiy-pauel, or an adv<ieate 
{<xwrttopo$)i for the purpose of inllnencing a 
decision liy any of the bodies concerned. The 
only penalty mentioned is that of death (Isocr. 
viii, 50). 

The earliest reconlecl niBtain’e of the liribery of a jury is that 
of Aoytus, afterwards notorious as tho uoouser of .Soiu’alvs, wlio 
aucceedt-d by this uieaiis iii escapiuj,^ an adverne verdiot after 
the failure of the expeditum to Pyba In 4tKi (Arist. Iknp. Aih. 

27). Peinostheries is said to have been ordereil to pay a fine tif 
fifty talents in coimexion with the ittTalr of WaiiialUH (Pint. 

Dcm. 20); but neither from this not entlfriy cmlible state- 
ment, nor from the mention by Pinarchus of the deftth-penalty 
(I CO), <*ari £tn3' Inference be dmwii m to the pewJtics incident to 
an ordinary prosecution Cor Irribery. 

Debasing tbe coinage was a crime pnniahable ^ 
with death (DomoBth. xx, 107, xxiv* 212). 

Military offences wara tried before the generals, 
with a jiuT composed of the comrades t)l the 
offender* Our authorities distinguish refusal to 
join when summoned (ikrrpaTdas^ cowardice In the 
ranks loss of the shield in fflght, and 

corresponding delinquencies in the naval service 
(dpavpaxlw, XiTopmrl&p}. Convictioja w&s followed 
,hy loss of civic rights, but not by confiscation of 
X>roj>erty. < 

If a Btate-dehtor procured the emsurc of his 
name from the register without liqutdatJng the 
debt, both he and the official by whose neglect or 
fraud the Btate had been prejuatced were liable to 
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indictment before the thesmothetce {dypa(f>iov ) ; and 
any one whose name was wrongly inserted could 
take similar proceedings against the wrongdoer 
{^ev8eyypa<pTjs), or if the proper officer did not 
erase his name after he had j)aid {(BovXejjcreois). 

The general formula defining grades of punish- 
ment distinguishes bodily suffering and money 
payment (6',Tt XPV ^ dTrorsLcrai). Death, as we 

nave seen, was not infrequently imposed by law ; 
but, on the whole, the temper of the administra- 
tion was lenient, and a death sentence was less 
frequent in practice than might have been ex- 
pected from the jdace which it occupies in the 
code. A striking testimony to the humanity of 
the Athenians is the abhorrence excited by any 
punishment involving torture or mutilation ; and 
penal acts of this kind are hardly ever mentioned 
in literature except as characterizing the excesses 
of tyrants or the savagery of barbarians (see esp. 
A]sch. JSum. lS6ffi). imprisonment is rarely 
mentioned as a penalty (Lys. vi. 22 ; Plat. Apol. 
37 C) ; and it might be ksdd that, where we immure 
the criminal for the benefit of society, the Athenian 
code secured the same end by disfranchisement 
This requires a few words of explanation. 
For the members of a modern State, who are more 
conscious of the burdens attaching to citizenship 
than of its privileges, an effort of imagination is 
needed in order to realize what complete dis- 
franchisement meant to an Athenian. Athens 
was a comparatively small city, as measured by 
the standards of to-day, with a proletariat slave- 
class, and a considerable number of resident aliens ; 
and yet at the same time an imperial city, proud 
of its past and with a world- wide reputation. An 
Athenian citizen valued his civic privileges as 
highly as his life. To be excluded from holding 
any office or exercising any public function in a 
community where all citizens aspired to share in 
the government, and to be forbidden to appear in 
the market-place or to take part in any public 
festival where every one lived in the open air, and 
where the frequently recurring festivals were the 
chief enjoyments of life, placed a ban upon the 
convicted man which made him an outcast from 
all his fellows. Thus we find disfranchisement, 
with or without confiscation of goods, as a normal 
punishment for all kinds of serious offences, such 
as sacrilege, treason, bribery, embezzlement, and 
injury to parents (Andoc. i. 74). In these cases 
the disability was permanent; but it was also 
adopted against Btate-debtors as a means of en- 
forcing payment, and was removed as soon as the 
liability was discharged. There were also cases 
of partial disability, as when a man was forbidden 
to speak in the Assembly, or to become a member 
of the Council (Ahdoc. , i. 75). Bo, if the prosecutor 
in a public indictment threw up his ease, or failed 
to obtain a fifth part of the votes, he lost the 
right of again instituting* another proceeding of 
the same kind (Demosth. xxi. 103). Cl also art. 
Atimia. 

Lastly, it remains to notice tlie formalities 
attending the execution of the sente7ice. If the 
sentence was one of death, or if imprisonment 
'was involved in it, the convicted person passed 
under the charge of the Fleven, who had control 
over the State prisons. Common criminals, known 
as malefactors {icmo^pyu), were fastened in a frame 
and cudgelled to death {dTrorv/iTrano'g.ds). by the 
executioner The same official undertook 

tlie duty of ‘ throwing into Wie pit ^ rb pdpaepov 
a form of execution, which was at one 
time employed for traitors (Pint. Arktid. 3 ; Xen. 
IlelL L vii, 2(1). The more familiar penalty, 
however, which is mentioned for the first time 
dining the domination of the Thirty (Lipsius, p. 
77 was to give to the condemned criminal a cup 


of hemlock- juice {Kd}P€Lov)j which Avas administered 
by an official actmg under the orders of the Eleven.^ 
It the accused was condemned to be sold as a slave, 
he was handed over to the Tr^Kprai, Avho sold him 
to the highest bidder. Confiscated goods w*ere sold 
by the same board, and, in order to prevent con- 
cealment, a common infonner was permitted to 
make a schedule {dTroypa<ph) of any property ivliich 
he alleged to be liable to confiscation, and, if he 
succeeded on the trial of the issue, he ivas entitled 
to retain for himself three-quarters of the value 
(Demosth. liii. 2), Sometimes, in important cases, 
a special body of commissioners {tTjrTjrai) ivas 
appointed to make an investigation of the property 
liable to seizure. Fines imposed by the court 
were collected by the wpdKTop^s, ivho handed the 
money over to the treasury officials (dTroSe/crat). 
The enforcement of the negative penalty of dis- 
franchisement was secured % the severe punish- 
ment provided for those who ventured to infringe 
the limitations imposed upon them by their 
sentence, 

7 . Such, in rough outline, was the criminal code 
which Avas administered in the Athenian laAV-courts 
at the height of their power. That a legal system 
so searching and comprehensive should have come 
into existence Avitiiin so comparatively short a 
time is remarkable enough; but the spirit of 
humanity and enlightenment Avhich it displays, 
the variety of procedure, the minuteness of sub- 
division designed to meet every possible manifesta- 
tion of crime, and the securities taken against 
every form of personal violence, alike sIioav tliat, 
in the province of laAV, Greek cmlization did not 
fall far short of the eminence which it attained in 
art and literature. The defects of the system, as 
has already been indicated, Avere due to its faulty 
administration by the juries, to the absence of a 
trained legal iirofession, and to the non-existence 
of records to secure continuity of decision. 

8. Views of Plato and Aristotle. — ^Tlie laAvs of 
Athens Avere the exiiression of the best opinion of 
an unusually intelligent community, and even the 
most advanced thinkers, who Avere ready enough 
to criticize defects in the coustituilon, found but 
little to improve upon in the criminal code. When 
Plato set out, in the 9tii book of the Laios, to 
provide the citizens of his pattern State Avith a 
revised series of statutes, the amendments Avhicli 
he advocated Avere made, not so much from dis- 
satisfaction Avith the Athenian code, as from a 
desire to preserve intact the essential features of 
his reformed community. Thus, he objected to 
the punishment of disfranchisement, and to that 
of perpetual banishment, because they wmixld 
interfere Avith the permanent occupation of the 
lots Avhich Avere assigned to the citizens (855 B, 0). 
For similar reasons, fines were to be inflicted more 
sparingly than was usual at Athens ; and a more 
frequent resort to fioggingand the pillory — forms 
of punishment odious to the Athenian mind, hoAV- 
ever familiar at Sparta (Grote, Flato^ London, 
1865, iii. 433)— was recommended. The motive 
Avhich prompted these changes, and which informs 
the whole body of liis legislation, is derived from 
his conception of the real nature of crime and the 
object which imnishment should seek. It should, 
hoAvever, be remembered that, as his citizens Avere 
a carefully selected and highly educated body, he 
anticipated that crime Avould be a rare oceurrencei 
and that legislation was needed only by Avay of 
precaution against the perversity of human nature 
(853 C-E). NoWi^ Socrates had taught that virtue 
is fundamentally a, matter of knoAvledge, and that 
, 1 Itere are oocaaioml references m (Srreeli; literature to 
stoning sb a tradldonal mode of execution for Ueinoua offences; 
but it was raffier a survival of tbe custom of human gacrlffce 

the enactment of a legal code. See J. O. Frazer, PamaniaSt 
1 S 0 .S, lit, 447 ^ Teitah on ^sch. Ag. 1107. , , 
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wrongful action necessarily proceeds frora^ ignor- 
ance. Hence the pai’adox that no one is willingly 
unjust ; for, if a man kno’ws the good, he will 
follow it. To this doctrine Plato consistently 
adhered in his latest work (860 B, E), and it is 
obvious that it cuts at the root of the common 
distinction of jnri?»pruclence between voluntary 
and involuntary wrongs. But Plato did not deny 
the existence of injustice or of voluntary wrong 
{iKQi<na a,aapTi!^fxara.) ; only he gave a new connota- 
tion to these terms, based upon the principles of 
his owm psychology. Thus, injustice is due to the 
dominance in the soul of unreasoning emotion — 
either anger or desire, the stimulus of pain or of 
pleasure ; hut if, on the other hand, the emotions 
are controlled by the reason, it is no longer possible 
for a man to commit an uhjnst act, although his 
actions may be misguided and harmful to others. 
For, though the reason may be strong to master 
the lower impulses, yet its successful operation 
may he impeded by ignorance or j>rejudice ; and 
in this manner voluntary error is possible (Orote, 
iii. 399). It follows that the chief aims of the 
la'vv-giver will he at once by education to subdue 
the passions, by compensation to make amends to 
the sufferer, by prescribed penalties to deter, and 
by enforced penalties to chasten and reform,^ 
Above all, the spirit of his laws must be such as 
to strengtlien and guide the rational faculty by 
prescribing such beliefs as are agreeable to abso- 
lute reason. It is only when the evil is recognized 
as incurable that death is a suitable penalty, best 
for the criminal himself, and useful as an example 
to others. 

Plato recognized two aspects of punishment, the 
corrective (Adam on JRep, 380 B) and the preven- 
tive, both of which are to be distinguished from 
a purely vindictive exercise of authority {Gorq. 
525 A ; Frot 324 A ; Zeqgt, 854 B, 934 A). In tlie 
sanie 'way Aristotle distinguished vengeance, the 
object of %vhich is the satisfaction of the inflicter, 
from chastisement directed to the good of the 
ciiminal (Met L 10, i369b, 13; FtL Nic. il 3, 
1104b, 16); and, in entire agreement with Plato, 
he held that, whereas good' men may be ad- 
monished,^ others, whose vice is incurable, must be 
cast out (ih. x, 9, 1180a, 9). Elsewhere he speaks 
of corrective justice (dwp&byrtHhp dkawv) as proceed- 
ing by arithmetical proportion, indemnifying the 
injured party by subtracting from the gam of the 
wrongdoer an amount equivalent to the loss of his 
victim {ib, v. 4, 1132a, 10), as distinguished from 
distributive justice, which seeks to establish a 
^geometrical proportion according to the respec- 
tive ments of the individuals concerned j but in 
the FoUtm^ where we might have looked for a 
reasoned treatment of punishments, nothing of 
the kind is to be found.. 

It is unnecessary to detail the provisions which 
Plato recommended for the punishment of sacri- 
lege, homicide, and wounding ; but it deserves to 
be remarked, as showing that he was alive to 
the defects of the Athenian juiy-eourts, that he 
refrained from drawing up precise enactments to 
lit every possible contingency, because he trusted 
largely to the discretion of his select and well- 
trained court, wdiidi was established to take the 
place of the Council of the AreopsOTs (876 B-E). 
It should further be noticed that, TOile genemlly 
adopting, with slight alterations, the provisions of 
the Athenian code, in dealing with tha-oSence of 
battery he left the beaten person to defend Mmaelf 
as best he might, unless he hapi>ened to be twenty 
years older than Ms assailant (879 0), In thus 
, r the Sti>!css, ^ reiwted by Seneca, die Oim* i SSL 1* i 

were very far from carrying' to its 
the' dooMne that all crimes are equal, not- I 
' bfls^ter of Horace {mt i. S. Iti) and Oieero j 


training the young to endure blows, and in inculcat- 
ing reverence for old age, Plato was showing his 
preference for the methods of Hpartan disci})liiie. 
But the most extiaordinaiy of all Plato’s legis- 
laiive expeiimenta %vas the intolerant enactment 
against religious heresy. He distinguished three 
classes of heretics : (1) those wdio do not believe 
in gods at all; (2) those who believe that gods 
exist, but do not concern themselves with human 
aiiairs ; (3) those who believe that the gods may he 
propitiated by prayers or ^acriflce (885 B). Of 
these classes the third is Die most pernicious ; but 
any one wlio was found guilty of impiety as falling 
under any of the three classes, even if his conduct 
was otherwise free from blame, was to be im- 
prisoned fox iive'years ; and, if at the end of that 
time he was still unrepentant, he must be put to 
death (909 A). Further, if the oflence of heresy 
was found aggravated by bad conduct, the oflender 
must be kept in solitary eonrmement until he 
died, and, after death, refused the rites of burial. 

Litkrature.— T he chief authority on Athenian jurisprudence 
is J, H. Lipsius, Vas aititiche Jleckt uml livcht&i'erfakrcnt pt. 
i., Leipzig, 1905, pt. ii., 1908 ; hut, as the work is not yet com- 
plete, it is Btili necessary to refer to the same m’iter’s revised 
edition of Meier-Schomann, Der attiscke Process, Berlin, 
188i5-1887. See also C. F. Hermann, Lehrlmoh der grieok, 
Rechtsalterthiinier, ed. Thalheim, Freiburg, 188*1 ; G. F, Schu- 
mann, Lehrhuch der griech, AUerthumm'^t ed, Lipsiua, Berlin, 
1807, esp. voL i. pp. 500-587 ; G, Gilbert, Mandhueh der griech. 
StaatmiUrthilmer^ Leipzig, 1S03, esp. vol. t pp. 421-467. 
There are ako numerous articles bearhig on the subject by 
T. Tlialheim, in Pauly-Wiesovva. For the primitive beliefs 
connected with the blood-feud, see E. Rohde, Psyche i, 
Tiibingen, 1907, i, 259-277. A. C. PeARSOF. 

^ CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Hebrew), 

I — Crime, strictly speaking, is an offence against 
the law of a State, which the State punishes, as 
distingixished froni sin against God, and other 
wrongdoing of wdiich the State takes no cognizance. 
This idea had not been formulated by the Israelites, 
and there is no Heb. word exactly equivalent to 
our ‘crime.’ A crime was a form or ‘evil’ {p% 
ra'). In the same w'ay there was no one general 
term for ‘ punishment ’ ; it might be denoted by 
!?^d| and otber words for ‘ recompense ’ ; or 

by {'HwCn) and other words for ‘sin’ or 

‘iniquity’ (punishment being regarded «as an effect 
of sm), or by forms of the root ipn visit.’ 

The Climes and puni-shments recognized by the 
Israelites may be chmsified thus (only the more 
common Heb. words are given) : 

L CitlMMSt Religious offences; blasphemy 
(derivatives of qna h% gdpi fKi 24^®"^®) ; 

breaches of rittudf as to food (Lv 7®^}, uncleanness 
sacrifice and offerings (19® etc.); idolatry t or 
the worship of false gods (Dt 13); iUmUimate 
assumption of the priestly or prophetic office (Nu 16- 
17, Dt 18®) ; maqiG^ dimnation, sorcery ^ and witeh'^ 
craft (Dt 18®"^**) ; Sabbath lreahlng (Nu 15®®^') ; 
perjury (Ex 20 ^®) ; war against Israel on the part 
of idolatrous nations^ which was regarded as au 
offence against Jahweli (cf. II. i).— 2 . Offences 
against the State: treason (1 H 2 H®, 2 K 14®); 
bribery and oppression (Ex 23^"®),— 3 . Seacuat 
offences ; bestiality (Ex 22^®, Lv 18®®) ; prostitution 
(Lv 19®®) ; incest (Lv 18®^*) ; sodomy (Lv 18®)* — 
4 . Offences against property: adultery (deriva- 
tives of >j«3, Ex 20^‘^); lddnixppmg \%^ 21 ^®); 
Uming pit uncovered, or otkerudse musing damage 
throt^h carelessness (Ex 21®®"®® 22®“^®); ^theft (Ex 
22^"®); nmry (Ex 23®®); seduction or rape of 
daughter (Ex 22 ^®^% Dt22®"®).— 5 . Offences against 
tlie person ; rmrder (Ex 20^*) ; tnjutiu (Ex 
—6, Offences against the family : mrdng parents 

IT* FgMXBmMPTSi t. Religious penalties.— 
Many ritual offences might be atoned for by 
sacrijkes, seclmum, washmgs, and other rites % 
e*g. {Quohfng ^ pnelean thing was atoned for by 
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sacrifice (Lv ; eating flesh of an animal not 
properly killed was atoned for by washing one’s 
clothes and person, and remaining unclean until 
the evening (Lv 17^®). Sacrifices seem to be 
required in connexion with all sins which could 
be forgiven, A person in a state of uncleanness 
could not be present at the Temple services, or 
partake of the Passover, 

JSxcornmmiication was practised in later Judaism, but it Is 
doubtful how far it had any equivalent in ancient Israel. The 
Priestly Code prescribes the penalty of ‘ cutting* of? from the 
people ' for numerous offences, mostly against the ritual laws, 
but sometimes for gross forms of immorality. A comparison of 
parallel passages shows that m some cases offences punished in 
one chapter by ‘ cutting off ’ are punished in another by ‘ death ’ 
(cf. Lv 18. 20). On the other hand, some offences punished by 
‘cutting off’ seem to us trivial, e.g. omitting, without valid 
ex:ciise, to observe the Passover (Nu 9i3), but such matters 
might not seem trivial to the Israelites. It is practically certain 
that death was never regularly inflicted for the various offences 
which were to be punished by ‘ cutting off.' The difficulty is 
explained by the history of the Priestly Code ; it was compiled 
by Babylonian Jews ; its authors had no experience in inflicting 
death penalties, and no immediate prospect of such experience. 
They indulged in a theoretical seventy, untempered by practical 
necessities ; they used the term ‘ cutting off,’ because it would 
also serve to describe excommunication from social fellowship 
and religious privilege— a penalty within the power of the exiles 
to inflict. 

Heathen nations stubbornly fighting against Israel were to be 
subjected to the ban (Q'ln, ^erem), i,e. to be massacred in 
honoux of Jahweh, according to certain texts (e,g. Db 72 ). The 
leading instance is Jericho (Jos 62i). In later Judaism, excom- 
munication of varying degrees of severity was inflicted for 
ecclesiastical and other offences ; and the ancient name bBrem 
was used for the severest form. 

Some laws and historical precedents show that 
God Himself was held to inflict punishment on 
certain occasions hy direct intervention — Divine 
visitation. Thus (Lv 10^**) Nadab and Abihu are 
struck dead by Jahweli for offering the wrong sort 
of incense i and the adulteress who has denied her 
guilt and submitted herself to the trial hy ordml 
by drinking ‘the hitter water which causeth a 
curse ’ is smitten by God with disease— ‘ her belly 
shall swell, and her thigh shall Tot" (Nu 5*^). No 
instance is recorded. 

2, Secular penalties. — {a) Death , — This penalty 
is often prescribed without specifying how it is to 
be inflicted. In many instances the culprit was 
slain with sword, spear, or dagger, according to 
the convenience or choice of the executioner {e.g. 
Elijah and the prophets of Baal, 1 K 19^). There 
is no clear case of beheading in the OT, though 
the head was often severed from a dead body [e.g, 
Goliath, 1 S 17®^). In the NT, John the Baptist 
(Mk 6^) was beheaded, and James (Ac IS’-*) ‘ slain 
with the sword.’ ‘Hanging’ is referred to in 
Dt 21^2, but what is in view is prohabljr exposure 
after execution (cf, Gn 40^^ Pharaoh’s chief baker ; 
Jos 8^, the king of Ai). Stoning seems to have 
been the most usual mode of capital punishment, 
and burning to death was inflictea for some oflenees 
(see below)* 

The Bible and the Apocrypha refer to other 
forms of execution practised by heathen nations. 
Thus 2 Mac, in describing the Syrian persecution, 
mentions throwing down from the wall of a city 
(6^®), beating to death on a wheel or drum 
[riiiTravov^ 6^^’ ^), and tortuiing to death with fire 
(7®). Crucifixion, a common Koman punishment, 
was used in the case of our Lord i and He 
speaks of martyrs being sawn asunder. Daniel 
and his accusers were thrown to the lions (Dn 6). 
The severity of the death penalty was sometimes 
enhanced by refusing to allow the relatives of the 
culprit to buiy the corpse (2 S 21 J®). 

The following is a list of the crimes for which 
death was inflicted j the mode, of , execution is 
given in square brackets } where, nothing is stated 
on this point, we have no information ; 

TarimsfGrm^ ofhomimde : murder (JSx 3118, bv34i^ ; obild- 
fiaorifloe (Lv 202 [stouingl) ; manslaughter, if the avenger of 
blood oau|ht the slayer outside the cit;^ of refnge (Hu 


keeping an ox known to be dangerous, if the ox killed a human 
being (Ex 2129). 

Bean7ig false witness on a capital charge (Dt 1018-21). 

Kidnapping (Ex 2li8). 

Insult or injury to parents (Lv 208 , Ex 21 i 5 * 17 , pfe 2121 
[stoning]). 

iVo’joj/,'? forms of sexual immorality', incest (Lv 2014 
[burnmgj); unchastity (Dt 2221- 2-1 [stoning]); adultery or un- 
natural vices (Lv 2010 16 ) ; fornication on the part of a priest’s 
daughter (Lv 219 [burning]); fornication on the part of a 
betrothed woman (Dt 22220 [stoning], Gn 3824 [burning]). 

Various religious and ritual offences : witchcraft, magic, 
etc. (Ex 2218, Lv 200 27 [stoning]) ; idolatry (Ex 2220 , fit 
[stoning]) ; blasphemy (Lv 2410-23 [stoning]) ; false claim to be a 
prophet (Dt 135 - 10 [stoning]) ; intrusion of alien into sacred 
place or office (Nu isi 310 38 is?); Sabbath-breaking (Ex 3114). 


According to Lv 27^®^*, human beings may be 
made herem (‘devoted’} to Jahweh; and, if so 
devoted, must he put to death. Probably only 
criminals or heathen enemies (cf. above) were 
subject to such treatment. 

(6) Mutilation is involved in the principle ‘an 
eye for an eye,’ etc, (Ex No instance is 

mentioned of the application of this law, but we 
may compare the cutting off of the thumbs and 
great toes of Adonibezek (Jg 1®*^). Mutilation is 
mentioned in 2 Mae 7^ and blinding in the cases 
of Samson (Jg 16^^) and Zedekiah (2 K 25'^). 

(c) Flogging^ limited to a maximum of forty 
stripes (£)t 25®), was inflicted on a betrothed slave- 
girl guilty of fornication, and on her partner in the 
offence (Lv and for other minor offences. The 
references in Proverbs imply a large use of this 
punishment, especially for imildren ; and in the NT 
it is spoken of as used in the synagogues for 
religious offences (2 Co 11^^). The actual practice 
in ancient Israel was much more severe than the 
prescription of the Beuteronomic and Priestly laws. 
Ex 2P®^* deals with cases in which a master flogs a 
male or female slave to death, and decides that he 
is not to be punished unless the victim actually 
dies under his hand (cf. J^ 1 K 12“}, The 
Koman scourging, the Egyptian bastinado, and the 
various forms of flogging amongst 'heathen peoples, 
were much more severe than the Jewish ‘forty 
stripes save one.’ 

(d) Exposure of the 'person . — The figurative 
description of the punishment of Jerusalem in 
Ezk may imply that this punishment was 
inflicted on adulteresses in Israel ; bnt, as these 
chapters were written in Babylonia, the imagery 
may have been suggested by heathen practices. 

(e) Stocics [e.g. Jer 20^ mahpeJeeth; Ac 

1624 

if) Slavery, for theft (Ex 22^), or as a result of 
debt (2 K 4^, Neh 6®). 

ig) Imprisonment is not appointed in the Law as 
a punishment. It was used for the detention of 
offenders before trial, or pending execution, as well 
as in cases where it was desired to keep a danger- 
ous or obnoxious person under restraint, or to 
secure the persons of slaves and captives. There 
is no evidence that terms of imprisonment were ap- 
pointed expressly as a punishment, except in Ezr 1^, 

[h) Exile is not appointed in the Law 5 the 
furtive from justice mi^ht exile himself (Absalom, 
2 S 13®^}* Exile is mentioned as a penalty inflicted 
by the Persians (Ezr 7^).® , 

[%) CUldlessmss for immoraliiy is probably a 
Divine visitation (Lv BO®®). 

(/) Fmalties in money and -Compensation 

is required for theft, and in cases where person or 
property has been injured through carelessness or 
malice. In cases of mere carelessness an equivalent 


1 The Hebrew biggor&th Uhyeh) tneaus literally 

‘there shall be an examinafion* (BV ‘Ihey sbail he published’). 
The interpretation given in the text 1 $ commonly adopted, and 
is probably correct. CL the use of the term ‘examine’ for 
‘torture.’ ’ 


2 Tfte Aram, shmsmiiketmDK o** smosm 
AVm and ont’),is interpreted in this sense by 
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compensation was required (Ex 22''') ; where 
there was moral guilt, the compensation was heavier, 
G,g. for theft the thief must restore fourfold, fivefold 
(Ex 22^), or sevenfold (Pr 6'^^), Compensation for 
the killing of a slave by an ox known to be danger- 
ous is lixed at thirty shekels (Ex 2P-) ; for the 
seduction of a daughter at fifty shekels, the seducer 
to marry her (Dt 22-^) ; for a false accusation of 
unchastity against a newly married wdfe, one 
hundred sliekels, to he paid to her father (Dt 22^*’). 
In some eases lines might ho accepted in place of 
capital punishment (cf^ below, III. 5). See also 
Ezr 7-*^. 

(/j) UnsjmifipAl — Numerous acts are 

enjoined or forbidden witiiout any penalty being 
attached to the breach of the law 1 6.y. hybrids 
must not be bred (Lv 

III. Moral Ayi) RELJQjom significance.— 

I. Progress.-— may distinguish, on tlio one 
hand, the practice of tlie Isi*aeiite monarchy, and, 
on the other, the system of law emhotlied in the 
Deuteronomic and Priestly Codes. Tlie practice of 
the monarchy is shown in the Book of the Covenant 
(Ex {E]) and in the references in the nar- 

ratives. This iwactice was a development from 
earlier times; changes must have come about as 
the Israelites passed from the nomad period to that 
of the Judges, and again to the monarchy ; but our 
information is not sufficiently full to enable us to 
trace this development. Even for the monarchy 
our data are ineagi‘e ; our extant narratives were 
intended to edify later generations, and references 
to objeetioiiable features in early practice have 
probably been largely omitted, especially when 
they were connected with David and others who 
were regarded as representatives of true piety. 
Moreover, the Deuteronomic and Priestly Codes 
never had a fair trial as the working laws of an 
independent State ; they always remained more 
or less religious ideals. Such theoretical codes may 
be both iiigiier in stumi re>>pects and lower in others 
than the actual practice of tlieir own time. For 
instance, provisions tiiat call for large sacrifices on 
the part of the powerful and wealthy in the interests 
of the poor arc easy to i^rescribe on parchment, but 
difficult to enforce in real life. On the other hand, 
the cruel penalties by which enthusiasts seek to 
promote and safeguard religion are mitigated in 
their practical application by considerations of 
humanity. A Deuteronomic scribe In the quiet 
.seclusion of his .study, or whatever corresponded to 
a study in those days, might enjoin wholesale 
massacres without compunction ; but he might have 
shrunk from putting into force his own la^vs on 
real living men, women, and children. 

At the same tiiue, the available evidence makes 
it probable that, if Judah had continued an in- 
dependent State, the development of its legal 
system would have been in the direction of 
humanity and righteousness, under the influence of 
the ppphets of the sclmol of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and 
Ezekiel, and of the pines ts wdio shared their views. 
For instance, according to ancient law*, if a man 
were guilty of a heinous offence, his family might 
share his punishment Achan, Jos and the 
kinsfolk of Haul, 2 H But Bt forbids 

the practice. Again, marriage with a half-sister 
was regarded aslcuvful for Abraham (Gn 20^^ [B]} 
and for Amnon (S B but is forbidden by Lv 18*^; : 

On the other hand, the later lei^slation shows a 
tendency to religious fanaticism^ and tow’-ards the 
subordination of public welfare to the material 
intercsl5s of the priesthood ; and probably this 
tendency 'would not have been altogether defeated 
if Judali had remained an independent State. 

The ilnal rodacU»rs ot the Torali combined the 
various earlier and later codes, ■without attempting 
to reconcile or co-ordinate them ; equal sanction 


was given to inconsistent laws ; crude, ]>rimitive 
customs were placed on the same level as the more 
humane euactmenis of later times. ^ Obv iou^ly t his 
happened because these Babylonian flews were 
compiling a record, and not providing for practi(*al 
needs. 

2. Classification. — There is no formal classifica- 
tion, but certain principles are itupiie.d. ^ The 
inclusion of secular lavs in the Torah imlicates 
that all crime w'as regarded as sin against God, and 
that tlie administration of justice rested on Divine 
authority. This is an axiom of all religions as to 
the ideal State ; but it was more emphasized in 
ancient times than it is now, because religion and 
the State were more intimately associated. Ham- 
murabi, for instance, receives his laws from the 
sun-god, Shamash. Ezk 20‘‘^ is a striking illustra- 
tion of tlie way in which the actual legal system of 
Israel was regarded as a Divine institution ; even 
ini<[iiitous laws are imposed by God as a punish- 
ment : ‘Moreover also I gave them statutes that 
were nut gtHid, and jmigmenls wln*reifi they should 
not live,^ On the other hand, the protests of the 
pre-exilic prophets against the coiTiiptioiih of their 
times involve a distinct-ion between secular and 
Divine law ; the two might clash. 

The modern recognition of l->urely rtdigious 
oifences, wdth Avhieh ilie Btate does not*deal, is not 
found in the OT. As in medimval Christendom, 
such offences might incur secular as well tus re- 
ligious penalties ; the idolater was to be put to 
death. Again, the Law does not (dearly distinguish 
befoveen human punishment and Divine visitation ; 
the penalties of similar oifences may include both j 
e.g. m Lv 20 some forms of sexual immorality are 
to be punished wfitli death ; in otlier ('ases it is said 
that the culprits will die childlesK, The prominence 
given to Divine visitation suggests a dihtinebion 
between crimes wdiicb can be detected and punished 
by men ami those hidden from men, }>ut known to 
cfod, and dealt with directly by iliin. The imposi- 
tion of a fine for sucli oliencfts as homicide ami 
.seduction (I L 2. (y)) shows that these were regarded 
partly as oifences against property. 

There is a distinction drawn between wrongs 
done to a free Israelite, to a .slave, and to foreigners 
resi>ectively ; a.y. the slaying of a free man is 
severely punished, but a slave may be beaten to 
deatii provided he does not actually die untler the 
rod (Ex 2r^^^*) ; if an ox known to be dangerous 
kills a free man, the owner may be put to death 
(Ex 21*^) ; but, if the victim is a slave, thirty 
shekels are paid to his master (v.^^-). ‘ The stranger 
within thy gates’ (the or ‘resident alien’) 
enjoyed the protection of the law, and aliinjicos 
were maintained witli some neighbouring Btates ; 
otlxerw'ise history suggests that might was ixmstly 
right along the borders ; cf. David s doings in the 
Negeb (1 B 27®^*), the Banite conquest Of Laish 
(Jg 18), and the exploits of Bainson (Jg 14 L). 

3. Range of offiences.— The list af omlsmons and 
commissions recognized as crimes iudicates a high 
moral standard. The wrongfulneas of ritual irregu- 
larities is, indeed, exaggerated by treating them as 
sins and crimes. On the other hand, tlio Feiita- 
teucli strives to pjromote social righteousness in 
many matters which modern law does not venture 
to deal with ; e.g. Dt 24“^® enjoins the prompt pay- 
ment of wages, and Lv forbids lying. But the 
difierence is only apparent ; the Pentateuch (iom- 
bines moral admonition with legislation, and draws 
no hnrd and fa.$t line between the two. Again, the 
comparatively low stage of social development* 
reached by the Israelites excuses sueix blots m 
the tolemilon of polygamy and slavery, and the 
absence of any full recognitioxi of international 
momlxty. 

4. Subjects of pumshmeuL— In some cases 
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animals were put to death ; e.g, an ox that had 
gored a man or woman was to be stoned, and its 
Flesh naight not be eaten (Ex cf. Lv 20^®^*)- 

Animals and even goods which could be burnt 
might be destroyed in the lierem, or ban (Jos 7^^). 
In earlier times the family might be put to death for 
a crime committed by its head (cf. HI. i), but the 
practice is forbidden, as already noted, in Dt 24^®^ 

There is nothing to show at what age young 
persons became legally responsible for their actions. 
The census in Nu included all males from twenty 
years old i and the age at which Levites began 
their service is variously given as twenty-hve 
(Nu 8-^), or thirty (4^®), although responsibility 
must have begun earlier. Nothing is said as to 
exemi^tion from punishment on account of mental 
weakness. 

Naturally the legal codes did not recognize the 
princiide that the powerful and wealthy might 
commit crimes with impunity ; but they often 
enjoyed much licence in practice, as is shown by 
the narratives of Micah and the Banites ; of David 
and Uriah ; Amnon, Tamar, and Absalom ; and 
the frequent protests of the prophets. 

5. Humanity ; adjustment of severity of punish* ! 
ment to heinousness of crime. — The legal codes | 
were evidently anxious that the punishment should | 
be justly proportioned to the offence, hence the 
odious principle of equal retaliation, found in the 
codes of many peoples, of an ‘ eye for an eye, and a 
tooth for a tooth,’ and the laws providing for 
compensation for injury to jn'operty or person. 

The list of capital offences (II. 2. {a)) is a little 
long, and includes some which, according to modern 
ideas, do not permit so severe a punishment, e.g, 
insult to parents, Sabhath-brealdng, etc. But, as 
%ve have said, it is doubtful whether death was ever 
regularly infficted for ritual oiFences ; and, at any 
rate, the laws are due to an exaggerated sense of 
the wickedness of such acts rather than to reckless 
severity. The use of barbarous punishments — 
burning alive, mutilation, and flogging— is strictly 
limited ; and there is no trace, either in the Law 
or in the history, of tlie torturing of witnesses or 
accused persons in order to obtain evidence. 

The principle of blood-money is recognized only 
to a very limited extent : Ex 21‘^“^^ provides that, 
if an ox known to be dangerous kill any one, the 
owner shall he put to death, but that * if there be 
laid upon him a ransom, then he shall give for the 
redemption of his life whatsoever is laid upon him’ 
—in the case of a slave thirty shekels to the slave’s 
owner. Similarly, any one flogging his slave to 
death, mthout the slave actually dying under the 
rod, is sufficiently punished by the loss of his slave 
(Ex ; and in the case of injury to slaves the 
lex talionis is not to be enforced, any mutilation of 
slaves being atoned for by emancipation (Ex 
So, too, Ex 21^®**^® permits compensation for bodily 
injury to a free man. On the other band, Nu 
3531. sb (pj prohibits the acceptance of blood-money 
for intentional murder, or even the release of a 
man who has committed unintentional homicide 
from the obligation of remaining in a city of refuge 
till the death of the high pnest. 

6. Connexion with methods of administration of 
justice in other nations.— Israel was always part of 
the international system which comprised Western 
Asia and Egypt ; and there was a constant action 
and reaction between the various members of .this 
system. At the outset, Israel was a group of nomad 
tribes, and the original basis of its Law the 
tribal custom of the Bedawin. The position of the 
gd*el, the next-of-kin, the avenger of blood,' goes 
back to this source. The settlement in Canaan 
must have led to the adoption of many Ganaanite 
laws* Now, Canaan and all Western Asia were, 
from a very emiy period, dominated by Babylonia 4 


the conquests of Sargoii 1. of Akkad {c, 2700 B.c.) 
extended to the Mediterranean, so that the institu- 
tions of Canaan were partly shaped hy Babylonian 
influence. But, again, both the Canaanites and 
the Babylonians probably sx^rang originally from 
Arabia ; so that Israel, Canaan, and Babylon all 
drew from an original common stock of tribal 
customs; and it is veiy difficult to determine 
whether a law is a purely Israelite survival from 
this common stock, or has been derived through 
Canaan or Babylon. Moreover, during long x>eriods 
the Egyx^tian kings exercised a suzerainty over 
Syria ; and Egypt had its share in moulding the 
life of Canaan (cf, the Amarna tablets, c. 1400 
B.C.). Something, too, may perliaps be due to the 
‘ bondage ’ in Egypt ; but not much, for the Israel- 
ite tribes for the most j)art lived a nomad life in the 
border provinces. 

The recently discovered Code of gammurabi 
(king of Babylon, c. 2100 B.C.) shows how much 
the Israelite institutions had in common with those 
of Babylon. There are numerous parallels be- 
tween this Code and the Pentateuch, especially the 
ancient Book of the Covenant, Ex 202^-23. Both, 
for instance, lay down the X->i‘inciple of an ‘ eye 
for an eye,’ etc. ; both prescribe the punishment of 
death for kidnapping ; and both direct that if a 
man is in charge of some one else’s cattle he may 
clear himself by an oath and need not make com- 
pensation. As the Code of gammurabi was cer- 
tainly known in Babylonia and Assyria as late as 
the Exile, Israelite legislation may have been in- 
fluenced by it at any time ; but the parallels may 
be largely due to common dependence on the 
primitive tradition of Arabia. 

In comparing the ethical and religious value of 
Israelite justice with that of other nations, we have 
to distinguish the practice of the monarchy and 
earlier times, as depicted in the history and Ex 
202^-23, from the ideal set forth in Deuteronomy 
and the Priestly laws. It will have been seen that 
our knowledge of the early practice is fragmentary. 
It is possible, too, that the redactors of the litera- 
ture suppressed evidence that was discreditable to 
Israel, though it is not likely that this has been 
done to any great extent. But, as far as our 
information goes, it does not appear that the 
administration of justice in ancient Israel dilfexed 
consx^icuously from that of neighbouring Semitic 
nations in -the same period, as illustrated, for 
instance, by the Code of JEJammurabi. And in such 
matters Israel would compare favourably with 
Greece, or Home, or China, or with most Christian 
nations before the close of the 18th cent. A.D. 

The Deuteronomic and Priestly ideal aims at a 
level of social righteousness which has never been 
attained in practice, and ranks with the Uto})iaBof 
modern social reformers. The Priestly legislation 
is, indeed, disligured by an undue care for the 
material interests of the sacerdotal caste ; but 
neither the practice nor the theory of the i-eli^ous 
law of Israel includes anything like the Inq;^uisition 
and similar systcjns instituted by the Gliristian 
Ohixrch. 

LiTBRATUim.*— Art. ‘ Grimes and’PunishmentSj in HDJS ; artt, 
‘Law and Justine,* in J&M, and *OericIit und Becht bei den 
Hotrliern,’ in Q>yBenz\nger)\«i^e relevant sections of 

the OT ArchmolofjieB of Ewald, Beiizinger, and Nowack ; and 
the standard commentaries on the, Pentateuch and other Biblical 
passages. For the Code of Hammurabi, see the o.rt. on that sulj- 
Sect by C. H. W. Johns m HDJB, vol, v. p. 284, and S. A. 
Copk, P/ifi Lam of Mom and the Gode of London, 

1903. ' w: pEilKBTT. 

CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Hindu), 

r* Most of the terms designating f crime ’ or 
^offence’ in Sanskrit are ^sentially reli^ous in 
their nature, and no strict' line between sins and 
punishahk has ever been diaAvn. The 

contain long lists of the 
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various degrees of crime or guilfc—from mortal sins, 
such as sexual intercourse Avitli one^s motherj 
daughter, or daugliter-iii-Iaw, down to crimes 
merely rendering the perpetrator unworthy to 
receive alms, siicii as receiving gifts from a despic- 
able person, subsisting by money-lending, telling 
lies, serving a Siidra, or to crimes causing defile- 
ment, such as killing birds, am^diibious and aquatic 
animals, worms or insects, and eating nutmegs and 
the like. Analogous lists of sins may be found in 
the ancient religious literature of the Buddhists of 
India. Many of these sins recur among the offences 
mentioned in the secular laws of the Brahmans. 
Tlius the killing of a cow, the sacred animal of the 
Hindus, is a punishable offence as well as a crime. 
The commission of a heavy sexual offence is to bo 
visited with punishment by the king, and at the 
same time the stain caused by such sin is to be 
removed by religious atonenmnt. Killing a Brali- 
man, or depriving him of his gold, is a crime 
deserving capital punishment of an aggravated 
form, no doubt because the religious law affords 

S jecial protection to the sacred person of a 
rahman. Many eccentricities of the criminal 
law are due to the religious element entering 
largely into it* Thus the saerediiess ascribed to 
the Vedas comes out in the following rules: a 
Sudra listening intentionally to a recitation of the 
Veda shall have his ears fflied with molten tin or 
lac ; if he recites Vedic texts, his tongue shall be 
cut out ; if he remembers them, Ms body shall be 
split in twain. The sanctity with which Bralimans 
are invested has led to establishing the principle 
that no corporal punishment shall ever be resorted 
to in the case of a criminal of the Brahman caste. 
Kor could the banishment of a Brahman be con- 
nected with the confiscation of his property, tlie 
ordinary consequence of banishment. The Siidras, 
on the other hand, were treated veiy badly, be- 
cause they were considered to have no share in the 
re-birth caused for the higher castes by their 
initiation with a sacred prayer from thq Vedas. 
Thus, e.g,, a Brahman who a))use9 a Sudra is 
condemned to pay no fine. A BCidra, on the con- 
trary, undergoes corporal punishment, If he oniy 
assumes a position equal to a member of a high 
caste, in sitting, in lying down, in conversation, or 
on a road. Money ^lending is viewed as an unholy 
act ; Brahmans are, therefore, forbidden to practise 
usury. Certain kinds of interest on loans are 
entirely prohibited. Among sexual crimes, inter- 
course With the wife of a spiritual teacher is looked 
upon as a very heavy offence, equal to incest, and 
so is intercourse with a Buddhist nun. Gambling 
is stigmatized as a sinful practice, though some 
legislators do not object to gambling in a public 
gaming-house, where the king may raise a certain 
percentage on the stakes. False mtnosses are de- 
sWated as thieves of words. Heaven is the reward 
or a witness who speaks truth | in the contrary 
case, hell will be his portion. Other crimes of the 
Brahmanical law savour of Oriental despotism, as, 
c.y., when the forgery of a royal document is 
visited with capital punishment. The caste system 
becomes visible in the^' gradation of crimes and 
punisiiments according to the caste of the offender, 
as will be shown below. 

a. ‘Bunishment^ {da^4^} in the Code of Mann 
(vix. 14 C) is personiiled as a god with a black hue 
and red eyes, created by the Lord of the World 
as Ms son, and as m incarnation of Law, formed of 
BrahrnaMs glory. Biimshmcnt is declared to keep 
the whole world in order, since without it the ; 
stonier would oppress the weaker and roast them, 
Eke hah on a spit j the crow would eat the conse- 
crated rice j the dog ivould lick the burnt oblation ; 
ownership: would not remain with any one; and 
^1 barriers would ho broken through. Buuishment 


is declared to be in truth tlie king and ruler, 
although it has to be inflicted by the king on those 
who deserve it. The king in person should every 
day decide causes in the coux'twhmi brought before 
him, or else ho should send a Brahman acting as his 
deputy. jV king when punishing the wicked is 
comparable to the god Varmia, who binds a sinner 
with ropes. If a king dues not strike a thief wiio 
approaches him, holding a club in bis hand and 
proelainnng his deed, the guilt falls on the king; 
the thief, whether he be slain or pardoned,^ is 
purified of his guilt. The king should fii>t punish 
by admonition, afterwards by reproof, thirdly by a 
fine, after that by corporal chastisement (Mann, viii. 
129). As a matter of fact, fines are by far the most 
common kind of punishment in the criminal code 
of the Sanskrit law-books, and they were equally 
common, shortly before the times of British rule, in 
the Hindu kingdoms of Kajputfina (Tod), Mysore 
(Dubois), and others. The fines might extend to 
confiscation of the entire property of a criminal ; 
but in such cases, according to Nurada (xviii. 10 1), 
the tools of workmen, the weapons of soldiers, 
and oilier necessary implements are to be exempt 
from coniiscation. Capital punishment, in various 
: aggravated forins, such as impaling on a stake, 
trampling to death by an elephant, Inirning, roast- 
ing, cutting to pieces, devouring by dogs, and 
mutilations, are also frequently inflicted, oven for 
comparatively light offences. The jus talionUf 
%vhich is so universally represented in archaic legis- 
lations, becomes especially conspicuous in these 
punishnionts. Thus a criminal is condemned to 
lose whatever limb he has used in insulting or 
attacking another. The thievish fingers of a cut- 
purse, and the ^vii tongue of a calumniator, are to 
be cut off. A Sildra using insulting language is to 
have a red-hot iron thrust into his mouth, or boiling 
oil drop])cd into ixis mouth and ears. The breaker of 
a dike shall be drowned. The killer of a Brahman 
shall be branded with the figure of a headless 
corpse, a drunkard with the flag of a distillery 
shop. Banishment, public disgrace, imprisonment, 
fetters, forced labour, beating, and other forms of 
chasrisement are also mentioned. Brahmans, how- 
ever, are not to be subject to corporal punishment. 
Hor is this the only privilege enjoyed by Brahmams, 
who are allowed spe(iial indulgences in almost every 
case, the reduction of punishment In consideration 
of the rank of the person being one of the most 
salient features of the ancient legislation of India. 
Thus a Ksatriya insulting a Brahman must be 
fined 100 pana,s ; a Vaisya doing the same, IfiO or 
200 panas ; a Bilclra doing the same must receive 
corporal punishment. On the other hand, a Brah- 
man shall pay oniy fiO panas for insulting a 
Ksatriya, 25 panas for insulting a Vaisya, and 
nothing at all for insulting a Sudra, A similar 
gradation of fines may be observed in the puuisli- 
nient of adultery and many other crimes. If a man 
insults a Brahman by offering him forbidden food, 
he shall be amerced in a heavy fine ; and, if he 
gives him spirituous liquor to drink, he shall be 
put to death. Another characteristic feature of 
the Indian cximmal code is the infliction of worldly 
punishments for violations of the religious law, as, 
when an apostate from religious mendioity is 
doomed to become the king’s slave. King Asdka, 
as early m the 3rd cent, b.c,, appointed censors 
who w^ere charged to enforce the regulations con- 
cerning the sanctity of animal Hfa, and the observ- 
ance or filial piety. King Harsa, in the 7fch cent. 
A.B., infiietod capital punishment on all who 
ventured to slay any living creature* King 
Kumirapala of Ghjarfit, iu the 12th cent., is said 
to have confiscated the entire jiroporfcy of a mer- 
chant who had committed the atrociou.s crime of 
cracking a louse, A Hindu Eajfi of Kolhapur, in 
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A.D. 1716, issued a rescript ordaining due punish- 
ment for all those who should he discovered to 
entertain heretical opinions in his kingdom. This 
union of Church and State was s^^ecially marked 
under the rule of the Maratlia kings ; but even 
in 1875, when Dr. Biihler visited Kashmir, he 
found the Maharaja eagerly intent on looldng 
after the due performance of the prayascMtfas^ or 
penances prescribed for breaches of the command- 
ments of the Smrti, The enforcement of these 
religious punishments otherwise rests with the 
caste, which levies fines for every breach of the caste 
rules, and, in serious cases, excludes the ofiender. 
(See Expiation and Atonement [Hindu]. ) 

Litbraturb. — G. Biihler’s and J, Jolly's translations of 
Sanskrit law-books, SBE, vols. ii. vii. xiv^. xxv. xxxiii. ; J. Tod, 
An7ials and Antiquities of Rajasthan, revised ed. , Calcutta, 1894 ; 
J. A. Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies, tr. 
by Beauchamp, 2nd ed., Oxford, 1899 ; Sir R, West, * The 
Ciiminal Law and Procedure of the Ancient Hindus,’ Indian 
Magazine, 1893; V. A. Smith, The Early History of India^, Ox- 
ford, 1908 ; K. T. Telang, ‘Gleanings from MarathS. Chronicles,’ 
Trans. 9th Congr. of Orientalists, London, 1893 ; A. Steele, The 
Law and Custom of Hindoo Castes, new ed., London, 1808; 
J. Jolly, RecMund Sitte, Strassburg, 1806, pp. 116-448 
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CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Japan- 
ese). — Long before the dawn of Japanese history, 
Chinese travellers to Japan brought hack accounts 
of that country which contain our earliest informa- 
tion on this subject, dating from the later Han 
dynasty (A.D. 25-220). One of these notices says -. 
‘There is no theft, and litigation is unfrequent. 
The wives and children of those who break the 
laws are confiscated [sold as slaves], and for gi'ave 
crimes the oflender’s family is extirpated.’ Another 
account says: ‘The laws and customs are strict.’ 
There is not much to be learned about crimes and 
punishments from the mixture of myth, legend, 
and chronicle which takes the place of history in 
Japan for a thousand years previous to the 7th 
cent. A.D., though we hear of a staff or gild of 
executioners, and of capital punishment by decapi- 
tation ; and a punishment by fine had its origin at 
this time, but it was only for such offences — com- 
paratively few in number — as involved ritual un- 
cleanness according to Shinto. An ordinance, 
enacted in 801, regularized what was, no doubt, 
an old practice, by which neglect in connexion 
with the olionihe, or coronation ceremony, the 
eating of flesh, visiting the sick, being concerned 
in any way with capital sentences, or touching 
anything impure during the month of special 
avoidance of impurity, subjected the culprit to 
an ohoharahi (‘greater purification’), ix. he was 
obliged to provide the materials for the ceremony 
of Ms own purgation. This eventually became 
simply a fine. Other ritual oifonces which required 

urgation were incest, wounds given or received, 

estiality, and leprosy. Homicide had to be atoned 
for in the same way, 'but the ritual character of the 
offence appears from the circumstance that even 
justifiable homicide caused nneleanness. 

Weiperfe thinks that in these lines for ceremonial mrification 
we have ‘the first source of Japanese criminal law'Tqauted by 
BorenK in TASJ xxvii. [1S993 57) ; but, in the opinion of the 
present writer, the evidence hardly bears out this conclusion. 
WelperPs theory does not account for the gravest of oil punish- 
ments, that of death, nor does it apply to robbery, rebellion, 
adultery, araon, and other grave offences. Moreover, the abso- 
lution ceremony was seldom performed for individual offences. 
The Mikado twice a year celebrated , a ‘great puridcaMon’ of 
the offences of the nation, and similar minor celebrations were 
usual before all the great ceremonies of Shinto. In such oases, 
of course, the idea of a fine was out: of the question. There 
is abundant evidence that a criminal law existed from very 
ancient times which had nothing to do with the puigation of 
ritual offences. 

BveutnnJly tbe flues for ceremonial offences fell 
into abeyance, owing to a strong current of CMnese 
influence wlilcli set in during tbe 6 th and 7tb cents. , 
and which led in 702 to the enactment of the code 
of civil and criminal law known as the Taihond, 


It was based on the laws of the Taug dynasty of 
China, though modified somewhat in accordance 
with Japanese usages. The penalties prescribed 
were five, viz. capital punishment, exile, penal ser- 
vita(ie, beating (with a stick), and scourging (with 
a whip). These are simply copied from the Chinese 
code. ^ Of the older five punishments of China- 
branding on the forehead, cutting off the nose, 
maiming, castration, and death— only the first 
and last were eyex practised in Japan. A History 
of Japan, published by order of the Japanese 
Government (1893), mentions ‘treason, contumely 
(slander [?]), unfllial conduct, immorality, and so 
forth ’ [5ic], as the eight great crimes of the Tai- 
horio. Perhaps the excuse for this very unsatis- 
factory enumeration is the circumstance that a 
very substantial part of this code has not come 
down to us. It is the basis of all subsequent legis- 
lation. When the Taiko Hideyoshi came into power, 
in the latter part of the 16th cent., he contemplated 
its re-enactment for the whole country, but he died 
before giving anyjpractical effect to his intention. 

At first the Tokugawa Shoguns (1600-1868) fol- 
lowed the old method of making the laws known 
to those only who were required to enforce them. 
But this rule was subsequently modified. New 
laws were read to the people, and inscribed on 
notice-boards set up in conspicuous places. Towards 
the end of the Tokugawa period, a reaction to the 
former policy took place. The authorities con- 
sidered it expedient to keep the people in ignorance 
of all hut the most general principles of criminal 
law, thinking that the unknown would inspire 
greater terror. Such meagre information as tliey 
vouchsafed to the jieople was contained in a few 
brief edicts inscribed on notice-boards at the Nihon- 
hafhi in Yedo and other conspicuous places thzuugh- 
out the Empire, prohibiting the evil sect called 
Christian, conspiracy, insurrection, plotting to leave 
the village to which one belonged, murder, arson, 
and robbery. That was all." This system left room 
for much that was arbitrary in the administration 
of the law, which varied considerably in different 
parts of the Empire. The judicial officials did very 
much as they pleased. 

A Japanese servant of a member of H.M.’s Legation stole a 
few dollars, and was handed over to justice. Three montlia 
later, a visit was received from an official, who gave his master 
the option of having him released— there was no room for him, 
it was explained, in the prison— or decapitated. Needless to 
say, the former alternative was accepted. 

One of the worst features of the early Tokugawa 
legislation was the implication of the offender’s 
family in the crimes of its head. 

‘ I! a man or woman, sentenced to be crucified or burned, had 
male children above 16 years of age, they were similarly exe- 
cuted, and younger children were placed in charge of a relative 
until they reached that age, when they were banished. Even 
when a parent suffered the ordinary capital punishment of 
beheading or hanmng, it was within the discretion of the judge 
to execute or exHo the male children. Wives and daughters 
were exempted from the rule of implication, though they might 
be reduced to the ranks of slaves’ (Brinkley, Jajpan, iv. 66). 

Thtmberg {Tramls in Europe^ Africa^ Asia, Eng. 
tr. 1795-96) says that, in the towns, a whole street 
was often made to suffer for the malpraotiees of a 
single individual, the master of a house for the 
fanlis of his domestics, and parents for those of 
their children. These cruel provisions were greatly 
modified in 1721, but the more lenient rules were 
not applicable to the samurai class. Theft was 
severmy punished, usually with death, which was 
the penalty also for swindling or attempted extor- 
tion by force. Hckpockets, nowever, were let ofl’ 
with branding, or rather tatuing, though a repeti- 
tion of the ofece involved death. Not before the 
close of the 18th cent, was the execution of a preg- 
nant woman deferred until after her delivery. 

The law up to the close of the Tbkngawa period 
required that an . accused person must be induced 
to conf^s^ fds guilt was finally determined. 
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The result was tliat, in many cases, torture was 
freely ap])lied. TJie commonest device was tu land 
a man with ropes in some constrained itosition, or 
to make him kneel upon a ^»ratii};r of wooden bars 
placed edge upwards, and then to pile weights on ; 
liis kneesr On fclie whole, the tortures employed 
judicially in Ja]}an were not so cruel as those used | 
in niedi.'cvai Europe, A samurai was not sent to I 
prison. If his oticnce ivas not gx-a’ve enough to <‘all 
for immediate t^uicide, exile, or decapitation, he 
w^as ordered to go into eontinement in ins own 
house. There were dilierent degrees of this kind 
of imijrisonment, the most severe of which iuvol vetl 
a complete cessation of egress and ingress for liini> 
self ami Ills family. 

Siebold, writing early in tlie 10th cent., gives a i 
description of the penal code of Japan at that iiiue, 
■which was similar in all es^tential respects to the 
Tai/mnu, iniroduce<l from Cidna llCiO years before. 
He draws a broad distinciiou lietween the punish- 
ments of the sarnarai and fhooc of the common 
people. In the latter case, the culprit might he 
simply cut doivn by the man of liigher rank whom 
he might have insulted or injured, or if he had 
been caught in the act of committing a grave 
oSence. "Decapitation was more usual. Unnu- 
fixLon, burning, and sawing otf the head with a 
bamboo saw were also practised* There were two 
kinds of eriicilixion. In one the criminal was 
lashed—iiot nailed — ^upside down to a ero^s which 
had two bars, one at tne head and one at the feet, 
between the two being a small seat upon which the 
“weight of the victim rested. At a given command 
an expert spcarsman stood on each side, and the 
two drove their spears sinmltanetmsly so that they 
passed crosswise through the vita! organs. Death 
was instantanerups. Burning was a matter of form. 
The culprit was tied to a stake and strangled before 
the lire -was lit. Sawing (d!* the head w’as of rare 
occurrence, and wub limited to such heinous crimes 
as chief- or parent-murder* The name and olleiice 
of the criminal were usually inscribed on a boar<I 
wliich \v7is set up ('lose to the place of execution. 
Sometimes the fillemler was mounted on a sorry 
nag and led round the city, with a similar placard 
fastened to his breai^t. The head might be mt on 
a post, and allowed to remain from five to ten days. 
Sometimes the Ixidj' was hacked to pieces, or made 
a subject on which the mtmurai might test their 
skill and the temper of their swords. In later times 
it might be handed over for dissection* , Among 
minor punislimeuts at this period w^ere branding, 
tiie pillory, and degradation to the Idnin, or pariah 
easte. For political offences by men of the smmrai 
class, banishiuent to an inland was the usual form 
of punishment I and there is an ancient instance 
of a Mikado being so punished. The term was 
commonly for life, though there was a minimum 
limit of five years. A milder form was an injunc- 
tion to live under supervision at a distance from 
the capital* Wliilst his case was under trial, the 
acennea was confined to his own house, %vith the 
saiue forms as if he were in mourning. When the 
ofience ^vm couiinitted unintentionally, a partial 
or complete confiscation of Mb property might be 
tlie conse^iuenee. Deprivation of office or incapacity 
for holding office was not unusual. Ocoasiohally 
the ofiender was allowed to become a monk of a 
certain order, known as who wore a banket- 

hat with a small grating in front, completely con- 
cealing his face* This was never removed, and 
practically he was a beggar who roamed the high- 
ways, playing on a flute in order to attract the 
attention of the charitaMy disposed. 

— This well-known institution is of 
coii4d^ble antiquity* It is of purely Japanese 
origin, and consists In making a crueiform incision 
0nthe'beEjyj,'wj^epce its name, which means * beBy- 


cui.^ Tlui ^ luqjpy di-iiatch ’ of writers is only 
a juke. Sonielini(3s a detennine(l man MK'ceeded 
in ending his life in this way, <n* he might complete 
the ac^t (jf Ruicide by stabbing luinself in the throat 
with the same instrument — a short sword or dagger 
with a blade nine indies in length, Jlaraldrl might 
be sim]dy a form of Huicide, or it might bo the duty 
of a mail of the samnmn class urnhw various cir- 
cuiiistanee.’^, sueh as hopeless family troubles or 
loyalty to a dead superior, or as a piotest agaimst 
tlie wrongful conduct of a ?»uperior. F<u’ example, 
when the Jft]»am'se (joveinment yielded to the de- 
mands of France, Jlussia, and (ierniaity for the 
retrocession of Liaotung, forty niilitary men em- 
jdiasized their protest by conmiitilng suicide in tlm 
lime-honoiired fashion. A coniinoii motive w'as to 
free from punishment the family and relatives of 
the jicr-son involved, vho would otherwise, iiiuhu’ 
the old law% have shared Ills guilt* V<‘vy fre- 
(piently, however, hnraJciri was no more than an 
honourable form of exociition. It was carried <»ut 
with great ceremony, the incision being only for 
fonids sake, and the real ex<3cution condsring in 
decapitation by a frituid. In hSOP, a motion v ns 
brought forward in the Japanc'^'C Parliaunud in 
favour of the abolition of haraklri^ and ‘2U0 mcm- 
berh out of a house of 20(^ voted against this pro- 
posal. Ilarahiri is xi(» longer recogniml by law, 
though it cannot }>e said to be extinct, 

Veiuhttn* — A Japanese mimirni was pennitied 
by law to avenge tlie murder td a parent or chief ; 
but, before exertfising tids rigid, he was bound to 
give notice to the authorities, and, when eiitting 
down his enemy, to rep(3ai amm such formula m 
this : *1 am A. ik You are X. Y., who murdered 
niy father at such a time in «ne!i a place. There- 
fore do I now slay y<m*’ In Justilicalion of this 
law*, an {mcicui (’hliiese Haying is often (puded to 
the eflec't that ‘a man must hoi allow the same 
heaven to cover hiiuHclf and his father’s enemy.’ 
It is mnv abrogated, but -was in vogue up to the 
XicBtoration of IB68. A teaelier of the present 
wTiter was a vdctini. It is to be observed that 
lines have no place in the pre-Ecstoration legisla- 
tion— a circuinHtance which is adverse to Wei peri’s 
view that Japanese criminal law had its origin in 
the Imposition of fines on ofleiulers against the 
ritual law of the older Hliinto. Kaempfer (//w^or// 
o/Jcfpmif Glasgow, 190G, ii. 114) notices this feature 
of the former Japanese law. 

Exfm4e>rritorudiiy.-^WhQn the treaties were 
negotiated which opened Japan to foreign trade in 
1859, the criniinal code was in a very unsatisfactory 
condition. It %vas scarcely imowm to the people, 
and was administered in a most irregular, arbi- 
trary, and often cruel fashion. It was quite out 
of the question to ask foreign Powers to make their 
subjects amenable to it, and, indeed, the Japanese 
were probably not sorry to be relieved of such 
responsibilities. Hence arose the so-called * oxtra- 
teritorial juri.sdietion,’ by wdiich the Jajianese 
Government transferred to foreign Powers the 
jurisdiction over their subjects when the latte 
■were defendants in a civil case, or the accused 
under a eriminal charge. When in 1868 the 
Mikado resumed the reins of auiliorlty, it was 
felt that such an arrangement was contrary to 
the dignity of the Japanese nation, and in any 
case a radical reform was a palpable necessity of 
the situation in the interests of humanity and 
good government, A code was, therefore, drawn 
up and jironiulgated in 1 87 1. It was simply a selec- 
tion from the codes of the two Chinese dynasties — 
Ming and Tslng— modifications being introduced 
into the amount and nature of the punishments 
prescHbed for didexent oflences. Barbarous modes 
of execution were eiiminatecl, the death-penalty 
was greatly oircum^oribed, merciless and excessive 
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whippings were abolished, and the punisiinient of 
imprisonment with corrective labour was intro- 
duced for the first time. A second code was noti- 
fied in 1873, by which many new and more humane 
provisions were added. By these codes, an offender 
who has been sentenced to a term of penal servitude 
is placed in the penitentiary of the district in which 
he has been tried and sentenced, and work suited 
to his age, physical condition, and acquirements is 
allotted to him, so that * by toil and labour he may 
be gradually brought to repent of his past misdeeds 
and be restored to virtue.’ The punishment of 
death was by hanging or decapitation, the latter 
form being considered more severe owing to the 
prejudice entertained by most Japanese against 
any mutilation of the body. In certain cases, the 
pillory in iron stocks within the prison yard was 
substituted for imprisonment, and fines might be 
jiermiLted in the case of offences by officials, per- 
sons inadvertently implicated, aged people, infants, 
maimed or deformed persons, or females. 

But these codes still preserved an essentially 
Chinese character, and they contained many pro- 
visions which unduly favoured officials ancl the 
samurai class. ^ A husband was permitted to kill 
tbe lover of his wife or concubine along with the 
woman herself, if canglit in the act ; but, if a cer- 
tain^ time had elapsed, the punishment was penal 
servitude for one year, while under tbe older law 
the husband could, in this case, only recover a 
penalty of no great amount. If a woman who had 
been guilty of adultery or incest was, on the dis- 
covery of her guilt, driven by shame to commit 
suicide, the punishment of the male offender was 
increased one degree, even though he might have 
had no knowledge of the woman’s intention to do 
so. Masters and parents were punished with much 
less severity for offences against their servants and 
children than in the contrary case. Abusive lan- 
guage to an official entailed penal servitude for 
one year if the person insulted was of the highest 
rank ; for ninety or sixty days if of lower grades. 
In Jan. 1879, the practice of using torture to compel 
confession— rendered necessary by tbe old principle 
that confession must precede condemnation — was 
abolished, and it was enacted that the evidence of 
witnesses, documents, or circumstances, or tlie ad- 
missions of accused persons, should alone be taken ; 
as bases for determining guilt. 

It will be seen that, although these codes marked 
a considerable advance on the Tokugawa system, 
they still left much to be desired, wiien view^ed 
from the more enlightened standpoint of Europe. 
New legislation w'as therefore initiated, after a 
thorough study of the various systems of European 
Iaw% with the assistance mainly of French jurists. 
Distinguished service was rendered by G-. Bois- 
sonade in framing the new codes, which, after 
arduous labour and repeated revision, came into 
operation from 1st Jan. 1882. T’hey have an essen- 
tially French character. A further revision of the 
Code of Criminal Procedure was effected in 1890, 
B. H. Chamberlain, in his Things Jrij>ams€p^, 
the following account of the present system : 

^Crimes are of throe kinds: (1) against the State or the Im« 
peiM Family, and in violation of the puhlio credit, peace, and 
health, etc, ; (2) crimes against person and property; and (S) 
police offences, ^her© Is a sub-division of (1) and into major 
and minor crimes. The punishments for major crimes are : (1) 
death by hanging ; (2) deportation, with or without hard labour, 
for life or for a term of years ; <8) imprisonment, with or with- 
out hard labour, for life or for a term of years. The jjuniBlmients 
for minor crimes include confinement, with or without hard 
labour, and fines. Tlie puuishments for police ofieuces are 
detenilon for from, one to ten days without hard labour, and 
fines varying from 6 Z0n to 1*95 yen. The court which tries 
perwins accused of major crimes consists of three judges; that 
for minor crimes, of one judge or three, according to the gravity 
of Urn charge ; and that for police offences, of one ium 
Contrary to Western usage, an appeal is allowed, in the case of 
major crimes, for a triw of facts. Criminals condemned to 
deportation are generally sent to the island of Yezo, where 


they sometimes work in the mines. A person who has suffered 
injury by crime lodges his complaint at the police office, or 
with the procurator of any court having jurisdiction over the 
crime in question. Policemen can arrest an offender whose 
crime was committed in their presence, or which the complain- 
ant avers to have seen actually committed. In all other cases 
they can arrest by warrant only. Bail is allowed at the dis- 
cretion of the judge. Accused persons are often kept in prison 
for a considerable time before trial, and no law^’-er is allowed to 
be present at the preliminary examination. The conducting of 
criminal cases, from the very beginning down to the execution 
of the criminal, if he be condemned to suffer death, rests wibi 
the procurator, who unites m his own person the functions of 
public prosecutor and grand Jury.’ 

The reforms of 1882 extended to the judiciary, 
which was now separated from the executive. 
Judges, procurators, barristers, notaries, and a 
new system of police,, as well as law-scbools, were 
established. Under the new regime there are far 
fewer capital punishments. In Tokugawa times 
the number of persons consigned to jail in Yedo 
was about 7000 annually, and of these over 3000 
were executed. At present the yearly number of 
capital punishments for the whole Empire averages 
above eighty. 

It is claimed that, on the whole, the new legis- 
lation has resulted in a body of law in unison \vith 
the most advanced jirinciples and the most ajiproyed 
procedure of Western jurisprudence — all punish- 
ments not recognized as consonant with modern 
civilization being abolished, due provision being 
made for adapting penalties to degrees of crime 
(the previous legislation left the judge loo little 
discretion), the rights of suspects and criminals 
being guarded, and the privilege of appeal guaran- 
teed. This contention is substantially correct, 
though traces of old usage remain. Ail men are 
not equal before the law, the military retaining 
some special privileges. Bobbery witli violence is 
still punishable with death, and a man does not 
render himself liable to any penalty for beating 
his servant, unless death ensues. The preliminary 
examination of prisoners is secret, the assistance 
of counsel not being allowed. This last feature 
will soon be modified. Trial by jury is unknown. 

In 1899, after protracted negotiations, treaties 
were concluded with foreign Powers, by which the 
extra-territorial jurisdiction was abolislied, and all 
foreigners became subject to Japanese law. 

P^'isom , — Under the old regime, imprisonment 
was not one of the recognized forms of punishment, 
though it was necessary to provide some places of 
detention for prisoners who were awmiting their 
trial, sometimes for long periods. The inmates 
suffered very great hardsmip. The cells were 
wooden cages open to the four winds, and the 
arrangements for sanitation, food, and clothing 
were of the most wretched kind. The internal 
discipline was entrusted to the elder prisoners — 
generally hardened criminals— with results which 
may be imagined. Soon after the restoration of 
the Mikado’s authority in 1868, a commission was 
sent to visit a number of foreign prisons and make 
a report, and ultimately a complete change was 
effected. Sir Henry Norman, who recently visited 
the convict prison of Tokio, says [Beal J aj^an, 1892) : 

‘The dormiiKiries are enormous cages fomed of bare as thick 
as One’s arm. There is not a particle of furniture. Thick 
quilts, or (the Japanese bed), are provided. Each dormi- 
tory holds 90 prisoners. Tlie sanitary arrangements could not 
well be improved. No vermin could harbour anywhere. It 
was almost an ideal prison structure. The punishment cells 
were hardly ever occupied. There was no flogging. Two hun- 
dred prisoner were employed making maohinery and steam 
boilers, working nine hours a day. Wood-carving, weaving, 
pottery-making, and paper- and doisonn^-making are also 
among thdr occupations. Only a few are sc clurej^ or stupid 
as to be employed in pounding rice or breaking stoneis.’ 

Tix'DRAnmiii,— The present writer’s acknowledgments are due 
to F. Bnnkley, ^<mm an4 JUondon, 190i, voL iv, ; 

P. F. von Siebola, JSippmiK Leip^'g, 1B97, voh i. ; and 
Longford, ''Summary of the Japanese Penal Oodee,’ in TASJ^ 
vol, V. (1877) pfc. h. Oonsulb klso E. H. Chamberlain, 
Londofi, IS&Xj G* Bonsqnet, L& 
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Paris, 1877, vol. ii. ; W. G. Aston, Shinfo, London, 1906; 
A. von Siebold, Der Mintritt Japans in das earop. Volker- 
recht, Berlin, 1000; Jii^tory of the Empir(> of Japan, 1893, 
published by the order of the Bepavtnient of Education, IJokio ; 
G. Boissonade, Projet de code dc proeklure cnminellc pour 
l*empire dti Japan, Paris, 1883, also Projet revise du codepinal 
pour I* empire du Japon, Paris, 1880; A, Mitford, Tales of 
Old JajMn^, London, 1874 (for harakiri)', Friedrichs, *Zum 
japan. Beohfc,’ in ZVRW x, (1892) 351-375; KoWer, ‘Studien 
aus dem japan. Recht,^ ib. x. 370-449, 

W. G. Aston. 

CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Jewish). 
— TJie traiifei felon from the Biblical to the Mishnic 
period is marked by external and internal limita- 
tions in feiie functions of the Jewish feribuuals. 
Externally, the Jewish courts of Justice lost the 
power of mflieting capital and other punishments, 
— a power exercibed by the Roman procurators and 
officials, — and in the course of time the limits to 
the Jurisdiction of the Bith Din were still further 
narrowed. In ternally, we note a growing tendency 
towards the restriction of certain forms of punish- 
ment, by making it a matter of difiiculty to secure 
a conviction. In practice, capital punishment was 
obsolete long before tiie fall of the J ewish State, 
and, in all probability, long before the courts were 
deprived of the legal power of inflicting it. This 
is clearly shown by such NT passages as Jn 1S^\ 
and the Talmud. Thus, in Jems. Bmih, 18c? (p. 
228 of M. Schwab’s tr., Paris, 1888) it is stated 
that this right was suspended some forty years 
before the fall of the Temple, and that the right 
of giving decisions in questions involving financial 
mattersliad been already abolished in the time of 
E. Simon b. Slietah, that is to say, during the 
reign of Alexander Jannceus (d. 76 B.a). Bab. 
Sank. 41a brings out this fact oven more emphatic- 
ally. Nor may the trial and crucifixion of Jesus 
be cited as an instance to the contrary. It is 
now the generally accepted opinion, among both 
Jewish and Christian scholars, that the trial of 
JesUvS was not carried out in accordance with Jewish 
law, and that His execution was an act in whieli 
Plmrihaic Judaism had neither initiative nor share. 

Thus Ecbertson Siaitb (EBr^ xsdi, 812, at md of art. 
^Hynhedrium*) writes : ‘Tbo mooting ia tbo palace of the high 
priest which condemned our Lord was exceptional. The 
proceedin^p also on this occasion were highly irregular, if 
measured by the rules of procedure which, owiording to Jewish 
tradition, were laid down to secure order and a fair trial for 
the accused.* Ho atoo Montofiore (Bpnopiio 0ospelBf i. CLondon, 
1900] 846 L); *The trial of Jesus— if trial it can be called— , « , 
violates that tEabbinic] law in almost every particular. . It 
does not follow becauBC the trial of Jesus . . . violates Jewish 
law in many important points, that therefore the account given 
of it cannot be true. There have been Ulegal trials at all times, 
and even the fliinaiest legal forms have sufficed to get rid of an 
enemy. , . . That there was any meeting of the full Sanhedrin 
is most doubtful; doubtful also is the part played by the 
“Scribes” and Pharisees; but that the Sadducean priesthoofl 
was at the bottom of the arrest and of the “tarial” . , . cannot 
reasonably be doubted.* 

lu tlia passage from the Jerae. Talmud mentioned 
above, B. Bimon b. a tanna of the 2nd cent, 

expresses his patitude for escaping the rosponsi- ^ 
bilifey of conclemning a human being to death. 
Other passa^s, of a similar chaiucter, in the 
Talmud and Ealibinic %vriilngB point to the same 
conclusion — that the Romans took away from the 
BSih Din the right to inlliet capital punishment. 

In addition to these restrictions imposed tf-om 
without, the sentences of Jewish tribunals were 
mitigated by various internal and voluntary 
limitaiiouE. It may perhaps be that, in proportion 
to the severity with which Rome exercised the 
power removed from the local courts, these felt 
themselves drawn to the side of .lenieney in other 
directions. But this tendency to leniency was 
originally spontaneous, however much it may have 
deyeloped afterwards in consequence of external 
harness j it began while the fenhedrin stiH held 
the power of life and death. An exact date cannot be 
given ; it is difSouItto tell whether and when punish- 
ments enacted in the Pentatoucliai legislation were 


carried out in all literalness, and to bat extent 
and with w'hat frequency. Does tliat legislation 
represent primitive practice, or did the mitigating 
force of the Mishnic recensions of tlie.se lavs at all 
times modify their execution? The ortliodox 
JewrisU belief, -which regards the Oral Law as a 
contemporaxy concomitant of the Written La^v and 
of equal force, would take the latter view, nainely, 
that tlie tiaditions embodied in^ the Mislina 
accompanied the practice of all Mosaic enactments. 
It is, liowever, held by many that the Taiinaitic 
law was new and original ; that in eaidy Mishnic 
times it was felt that the Pentaieuoli tlemanded 
the death sentence too readily, and that the Rabbis 
took steps to prevent such sentences from being 
carried out. This subject need not be discussed 
here ; it is sufficient to show that the death penalty 
%vas almost abandoned, without entering into the 
question of wliether tiiis was brought about by new 
prescriptions or not. 

The infliction of death was surrounded by many 
preliminaries and obstacles. Tlxe law demanded 
not only the presence of two satisfactory eye- 
witnosse.s, whose testimony inn.st .sup})orfc vigorous 
scrutiny (sec Mislm. Sank, iv. v., ed. Btrack, from 
which ail quotations are taken), hut .also, before 
committing the crime, the accused must have 
received formal warning from tlie bystanders as to 
the consequences of his act (n^uon, ii>, v. 1 ; Bab. 
Sank, S&, 806 ; Tos. Sank. xL 1, ed. Zixckermandel, 
Fasew^alk, 1880, p. 431). No circumstantial evi- 
dence whatever was admissible, nor could the 
accused be convicted on Ms own confession. Tiie 
stringency in examining and in challenging 
witnesse.s, the neces.sity of proving hathrdhth, the 
elaborate aids given to the accused — all tend to 
show that the infliction of oajiital punishment must 
have been practically impossible ; and this seems to 
have been the ju-ecise aim which the Rabbis had 
in view. Mtthkulh la records the dictum tliat a 
Sanhedrin which condemned a prisoner to death 
once in seven years earned the reputation of 
‘destructive’ according to Ik Eliexer b. 

' Azaxya, once in seventy years suflice<l ; while R, 
Tryphon and R. ‘Aqiba state that, had they been 
present, they would always have succeeded in 
advancing some plea to invalidate the proceedings 
in favour'of the prisoner. Nor was thin tendency 
limited to cases of capital punishment alone ; it 
was extended to other branches of criminal law, 
to the lex taUonk, ^ The eighth chapter of 
Baha Qmima shows quite eloaxiy that even in 
early days this command could not have been 
intended to receive literal interpretation, for a man 
who had lost his eye could receive no compensation 
through a similar injury being done t<Lhis assailant. 
Oompensation could consist only in the -vvorth of 
the eye being restored to the loser, and this was 
estimated by assessing the value" of the injured 
party, if sold as a slave, before and after tlie 
acciflcnt, the difference representing the anujunt of 
the damages (incidentally, cL Bashi on Ex 21^4), 

! Even when acapital sentencebad been pronounced 
I and was about to be carried into execution, every 
chance of proving Ms innocence at the eleventh 
hour was accorded to the accused. The court 
remained sitting all day in order to receive appeals, 
and an elaborate system of signals, was devised to 
stay the execution m the event of any unexpected 
piece of eyidene© becoming known (Mislm. San/i* 
vi). Punishment was to be so arranged aa to 
prevent the repetition of the offence by other 
Xiattiesj in other words, to act as a deterrent, and 
to secure the extinction of the crime itself and 
of its consequences : ‘ Thou ahalt put aiyay the 
wrong from thy midst ’ ; ^ and all Israel shall hear 
and shall mi no more.’ Care h^ to be taken that 
no additional suffering ojT humiliation was incurred 
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by the guilty party. Any dishonour to the body 
^suiting from the punishment was to be avoided, 
in so far as it was not expressly provided by 
the sentence. In executions and in liagellations, 
particular caution had to be exercised in this 
respect. 

Capital punishment as ordered by the BUh Bin 
could be effected by lapidation (n^‘’pD), burning 
decapitation (ain), or strangling (pJ^) (see 
Mishn. Sawh. vii. 1 : npDi nin'^ ; and 

Singer’s Prayer iondon, 1900, p. 262).’ Cruci- 
fixion, as a means of death, was a Roman form. The 
last two methods are not mentioned in the Penta- 
teuch, where, in fact, stoning is most usual. There 
seems no reason to doubt that s^qtld and s^r^phd 
in the Pentateuch mean what is commonly known 
as stoning and burning j but the provisions of the 
Mishna show a great alteration in the manner of 
the execution. In the case of burning (Mishn. 
SanJh, vii. 2), the criminal was firmly fixed in pitch, 
up to his knees. A strong cloth, covered with a 
soft wrapping, was twisted round his neck, and its 
two ends were pulled by officials. The soft cloth 
was added to avoid unnecessary pain and in order to 
prevent death by strangulation. The criminal was 
thus forced to open his mouth, into which there 
was poured a stream of molten lead which instantly 
consumed his vitals, death being speedy and 
merciful. The Parthians treated the body of the 
Roman general Crassus in a similar manner after 
Carrhm (53 B.C.). R. Eliezer b. Sadoq, a tanna of 
the 1st cent., relates that once he saw the daughter 
of a priest who had committed unchastity (Lv 2P) 
bound in vine tendrils and burnt {Sank, vii. 2; 
Tos, ix, 11, etc. Contrast the burning of R. 
’Aqiba, in A.D. 135, after the Bar Cochba revolt, 
when ^sponges of wet wool’ ppsp] were 

placed round liis heart to prolong \he agony). In 
Bah. Sanh. 52&, R. b. Tobia ordered Imarta, 

a priest’s daughter who had lived unchastely, 
to he wrapped in vine tendrils and burnt. Both 
these cases are distinctly reprobated. In the 
former, the Sanhedrin which could have permitted 
such a method is said not to have been competent 
{hdqt). In the latter instance it is suggested that 
the BUh Bin may have been Sadducean, or that 
the narrator was too young to remember details. 
Any departure from the procedure described above 
is stated to be illegal. 

In the case of stoning also, modifications were 
adopted with a view to hastening death. Mishn. 
Banh. vi. 4 states i 

* Tiie height of the place of stoning was twice a man^s length. 
One of the witnesses pushed (’laEii*^) the criminal on the loins so 
that he fell down (forward) on ^to his breast, and the witness 
immediately turned the body over on to its back. If the 
criminal was already dead, tnon the duty was accomplished, 
but, if he still lived, then the second witness took a stone and 
cast it on to bds heart,* 

If necessary, aU the bystanders followed suit 
until death intervened. According to the Penta- 
teuch, the witnesses had to cast the first stone, 
since it was through their testimony that the 
execution took place (Bt 17^). With the hurling 
down of the ernninal may be compared the pro- 
cedure with the scape-goat in Mishn. Foma, vi 5. 
The official pushed the goat backwards, so 
that it rolled down and immediately became dis- 
membered. In some oases the body was hanged, 
or rather crucified, after execution, for a limited 
period (Mishn. Bank, vi 4). 

Decapitation (Mishn. B(mh» vii. 3; Bab. Bank, 
525) was practised with a sword, in the same Vray 
as with the Romans ; but R. Judah b. Elai, a 
of the 2nd cent., objected on the ground that it 
involved degradation. To strike on the head of a 
man who was standing caused the body to fall 
4own,. and for this additional humiliation there 
was no authorization, eonseguently R. Judah 
von. 


describes a different method, viz. beheading with 
an axe (o's'ip, /cott/s) on a block. The other Rabbis 
considered this method even more humiliating, and 
rejected it. It seems that the criminal was tied 
to a post, in order that the body should remain 
upright. Finally, strangulation {ib.) was carried 
out as in the preliminary process of burning, only 
that the two ends of the cloth were pulled so hard 
that they caused death. 

The object of these modifications was, in the 
first place, to mitigate the horrors of death. On 
this account a cup of drugged wine and incense 
(r.l Di;ip) was given to the criminal 

in order to produce insensibility {e.g, Bab. Bank, 
43a, Mk and other references). The second 
motive was to avoid desecrating the body beyond 
the necessities of the death penalty. The pursuit 
of both these aims caused a great internal restric- 
tion of the functions of the Jewish tribunal. 

The various crimes for which the penalty was 
death are enumerated in Mishn, Sanh. vii.-xi. 
Lapidation is the punishment for eighteen offences 
—including incest, sodomy, bestiality, blasphemy, 
idolatry, the giving of one’s children to Molech, 
necromancy, sorcery, Sabbath-breaking,^ the 
cursing of parents, criminal intercourse with a 
betrothed virgin, the inviting of others to idolatry, 
the perverting^ of a whole city, the practice of 
magic, and for the stubborn and rebellious son. 
Burning was reserved for a priest’s daughter who 
violated her chastity, and for nine forms of incest 
— only, however, when committed during the life 
of the legal wife. Murderers and the inhabitants 
of an apostate city (Bt 13^^) were beheaded, and 
the following were strangled: one who beat a 
parent (cf, Vergil, Aen, vi. 609), one who kid- 
napped a Jew for slavery, a sage who opposed 
Ms superior authorities, a false prophet, one who 
prophesied in the name of false gods, the adul- 
terer, and one who bore false witness against a 
priest’s daughter. 

The number of crimes for which stripes could he 
inflicted was very large {MahJeotk^ iii. etc.). This 
penalty could, with certain restrictions, be imposed 
By the judges at their discretion, unless the 
Scripture demanded a specified punishment for 
some particular sin. In no case could the stripes 
exceed thirty-nine, and, whenever possible, fewer 
were given. The presence of the judges was 
obligatory. (For full details, see Mishn. Bank. xiv. 
^MaJcIcothi iii. j also Abrahams, Jewish Life.) 
The Mishna {MakJcotk) enumerates fifty trans- 
gressions punishable by flagellation. Maimonides, 
in the Yadh lidJiazagat gives a far longer and 
more comprehensive catalogue. A culprit who 
received stripes was ipso facto freed from excision 
(nil), and recovered all those rights from which 
his’ crime might have debarred him (Mishn. 
Bank, xiv* 15). ' 

The principle of making the pumshmenfe as 
lenient as possible, st^aviier in re, operated also 
in respect of those sins the punishment of which 
was reserved for the future life* The famous tenth 
chapter of Sanhedrin gives a list of those who have 
no share in the world to come, but every endeavour 
is made to make the list short. The principle is 
that all Israel are entitled to a share 
P^D) unless they forfeit it, 

who says that the doctrine oil the resurrection is not 
contained in the Pentateuch (according to other readings, *he 
who denies the doctrine of resurrection') 5 he who denies the 
inspiration of Scripture ; the Epicurean ; according to E. ‘Aqiha, 
he who reads external (ie. uncanonioal) hooks j he who utters 
enchantment over a wound , Abba Saul says, whoso 
pronounces the Tetragrammaton." fn all tdrese cases reference 
should he made to the commentary of Maimonides (ed, Holzer). 

Seven persons-^three kings (d'eroboam, Ahab, and Manasseh) 
and four private individuals (Balaam, Boeg, Abithophel, and 
Gehasdj^are depilved of thdf^ future life, hut in each case the 
BahlJia dough^for^ extentiating circumstances in order to find a 
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loophole from pei*petual doom. Similarly, excuses are made for 
the generation of the Flood, and for the generation of the 
Wldernesg. 

Excoiumiinication cotild, according to Bab. 
B&ralth. 19a, be imposed for a variety of offences, 
all of a less heinous nature than those punishable 
by stripes. It consisted of three grades of separa- 
tion: (1) (2) niildui^ and (3) Mrmn. The 

period of n^^zifa was one day, of niddui seven days, 
^ while Mrem could be indefinite. One who died 
impenitent under niddtd was not buried with the 
usual ceremonies, and the force of Mrem was very 
severe. In the Middle Ages the power of lierem 
%vas great owing to tlie institution of the Ghetto, 
but it was always felt to be a terrible weapon, e,g. 
in the cases of Uriel Acosta and Spinoza. The 
very gravity of Mrem caused great reluctance to 
inflict it, and it was very sparingly employed (see 
Abrahams, Jeioish Life, pp, 52, 292), Cf. art. 
Blasphemy (Jewish). 

The penalty of excision (n* 7 |) prescribed by the 
Pentateuch was not carried out by human agency, 
except in so far as guilty parties were scourged ; 
lienee this mode of punishment scarcely calls for 
consideration in this article. But, Just as in the 
case of exclusion from a share in the futui'e life, — 
a fate which also could not be determined by 
human agency, — so, too, in the case of excision, the 
Eabbis attempted to find ^leas for the wicked. In 
Mishn. Sank xiy, 15 it is stated that all those 
condemned to excision find immediate pardon after 
receiving their scourging, if they are iienitent. 
This conclusion is illustrated by a play on the 
words of the text (Dt 25^), <Lest thy brother be 
brought to dishonour in thy sight ^ E. 

Uananya b. Gamaliel says : * as soon as he is scourged 
he becomes tliy brother in thy sight.’ Fines 
were imposed by the Bible for breaches of moral 
conduct in sexual matters (Dt 22, Ex 22), and for 
allowing a dangerous ox so much freedom that it 
killed a slave. , In other cases the Mishna knows 
nothing of this means of punishment. In the 
Middle Ages fines were sometimes paid to the 
general funds of the community by persons liable 
to be scourged for a breach of Pentatouchai legisla- i 
tion. 

Imprisonment, though known in the Bible (e,g. 
Joseph and Jeremiah), was not fremiently practised 
in mishnic times. As a means of puiusliment, it 
was employed in what may be descri oed as indirect 
crimes, that is to say, for the contumacious and 
for the suboiner. It could be imposed if conclusive 
evidence was not forthcoming tnough tiiere was a 
strong pre.sumption of guilt, or if a person punished 
tmee By flagellation had committed the offence a 
third time. These omeB are dealt with in Mishn. ; 
Sank ix, 5, and Bab, Sank Slk 

* He who Ms been acoiirged, and has repeated the offence, fs 
sent by the Mn to a dungeon, and fed with barley liread 
untH his belly hursts. One who slays another without witnesses 
is seat to a dungeon and fed on scanty prison faro (d'DI onh 

roi')-’ 

The Gemara explains that the scourging refers 
to the stripes wiiich always accompanied the 
penalty of excision j the oiiference & the two 
expressions for food is also explakiecL According 
to B. Shesheth, tho method is the same, only in 
each instance different stages are quoted j the 
prisoner was in each case first given very Boanty 
fare until Ms belly, contracted, then barley was 
given to him so that it earned him to burst The 
impractical nature of the treatment is clear proof 
that no Habbi had ever heard or a ease of its 
appHeatiom Buch a I’are situation as the Mishim 
presuppoBCs makes it plain that the penalty of 
mprisonmeut could scarcely ever have been in- 
flicted. 

It must be remembered that, in tho time of 
which the Mishna speaks, most of the decisions 


were theoretical (see Strack’s introduction to his 
edition of Mishn. Sanhedrin- Mahhathi p. 5*) ; 
consequently we have there recorded the practice 
of an earlier period. In the^ Middle Ages there 
was a great revival of Jewish jurisdiction (see 
Abi'aliains, Jewish Life^ p. 49, etc.). In Spain {ih , ), 
up to 1379, Jewish courts could impose punish- 
ments and even pronounce a death sentenp, which 
was carried out by the civil courts. Imprisonment 
was a form of punishment adopted by Jews, though 
it seems probable that they made use of the 
ordinary prison — or some separate portion of it — 
for their own oflenders. The institution of th e 
Je^vish Quarter gave the BUh Bin greater 
and fostered the grow'th of two principles 
it was unpatriotic for a Jew to cite another "3 msk*** 
before the civil courts ; and (2) that no mercy wa ^ 
to be showm to the informer. The activity of the 
Jewish tribunal in secular matters can scarce*' v 
said to have survived the breakdown of the Gi. ^ 
though in religious questions its authoritj*^^ 
mained unshaken. In many instances, plainui. 
and defendant have, of their own accord, agreed ; 
voluntarily to submit their diflerences to the 
arbitration of the Biiih Bin rather than to the * 
civil Judge — a system at present in great vogue in 
the East End of London. By this means many 
disputes are settled mfchout taking up the time “of 
the magistrate. But this does not belong to the 
domain of criminal cases. Here the jurisdiction 
of Jewish courts has long ceased. 

Litbraturb.*— T he Mishna, Oemara (Pal. and Bab.), and ' 
Tosephta of Saiihednn^3iaihkoth should be carefully studnP^ 

For the Mishna there are critical editions: (1) with voeab., 
notes, and trans., by H. L. Strack, Leipzijj, 1010 ; (2) by Samuel 
Krauss, Leyden, lOOO, with introduction, notes, and g'lossary ; (3) 
for those who are ii^norantof Hebrew, a tr., with notes, etc., 
has been prepared by HolscherCFiebiiy’s Series), Tubingen, 1910, 
with special reference to NT <}uestion8 ; Maiinonides' comm, is 
edited ay J. Holzer, Berlin, 1901. The Jerus. Talm. is translated 
by M. .Schwab, Paris, 18SS. The best edition of the Tosephta 
that of iJuckermandoi, Pasewalk, I8S0. See artiries in AVO'W 
on ‘Sj'iihedriura,' in on ‘Oapikil Punishment,’ *Stript‘S,' 
^EjccorainunicatiDn,’' ‘Grime,* ‘ Punishment,* ‘HatnVah,* *Atl- 
mission in Evidence,* etc . ; in the present work, see AmnwKRV 
(Jewish), Blasphemy (Jewish); cf. 1 . Abrahams, Jewish Life 
m Middle London, lS0d ; A, Eiichler» * Las Synhedrion 

In Jerusalem umi die Twiesstrafen der Bibel und der JiicL- 
naehbiblischen Zeife,* in MQWJ^ 1900; see also bibliographies 
in JM iii. 55H, iv. 359. HeEBBKT LOEWE. 

CRIMES AMD PUHISHMENTS (Muham- 
madau}.*— r* latroducrion.— lu Aneieut Arabia, 
crime waa ofteu regarded m impurity, and puniBh- 
ment as purification. In MuBlim tradition also it 
m mentioned that a certain adulterer who desired 
to do x^enance for his sin said to the Prophet, 
iahhirm {^purify me’), whereupon he was stoned 
to dcath.^ 

In the heathen period, manslaughter and other 
crimes often gave rise to bloody feuds among the 
Arab tribes. The revenge of tno injured party or 
of the members of his faiiiily or tribe extended not 
only to the guilty person who had killed or injured 
any one, but also to all who belonged to the same 
family or trilie. It is true that by this solidarity 
of family and tribe the public safety was in some 
respects benefited ; but, on the other hand, there 
was the disadvantage that many innoeent persons 
had to suffer for the sins of their relatives, and 
that long-continued blood-feuds often arose from 
insignificant bepnnings. Usually on both sides an 
attempt was made to put to death as great a 
number as possible of enemies of high rank in re* 
turn for cacli fallen tiibcrtmau ; for many regarded 
its insiiflicieat mere rotaliatloii by which no 

gi’catcr injury was done to the oihor party than 
had actually beeu suffered. Blootl-gutffciness was 
sometimes bought ofi‘ by means of a great number 
of oamek, but the acceptance of such a price of 

1 See I. OoIdsrUiar, SkafreahtJ Sin IslRm'<?oc. dL t?V*m, 
pp. HE, 104 a 2), and Studimt tSlS9~90, 2? n. 
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blood {'aql or diya) was often regarded as a liumilia- 
tion. See, further, Blood-Feud (Muslim). 

The blood-feud was so deeply rooted in the 
customs of the Ancient Arabians that it was im- 
possible for the Prophet completely to forbid it. 
In Islam, therefore, retaliation remained permis- 
sible, though with important restrictions, N ot long 
after the Hijra, cii’cumstances at Medina compelled 
the Prophet to issue regulations as to this matter, 
in order to prevent the old blood-feud from con- 
tinuing even among the Muslims he therefoi’e 
strictly forbade a Muslim to revenge himself on a 
fellow-believer for blood-guiltiness dating from the 
heathen period. If, however, a Muslim were 
attacked unjustly by a fellow-believer, he retained 
the right ot retaliation; and, if he were killed, 
his heirs had also this right, but the c[uestion must 
henceforth be properly investigated, and only the 
guilty person himself might be punished after Ms 
guilt had been proved. It was, moreover, estab- 
lished that for Muslims only the qisas^ i.e. the 
talio in the most restricted sense of the ’word, was 
permissible ; the attacked party must not do any 
greater injury to the attacking than he had him- 
self suffered. Redemption of the blood-feud was 
permitted for Muslims, but the acceptance of the 
price of blood instead of retaliation was not 
expressly made a religious duty. 

See Qur’an, ii. 173-174 : ‘ If any one gains forgiveness from his 
neighbour, [the one party] must conduct his case [concerning 
the price of blood] with moderation, and [the other party] must 
pay the price of blood willingly. That is a mitigation from your 
Lord.’ 

If the guilty person had acted deliberately, he 
must in future pay the jirice of blood himself, as a 
personal punishment; only if he had killed or 
wounded some one accidentally did his relatives 
remain obliged to support Mm in the payment of 
the price of blood. 

For other crimes not consisting of killing or 
wounding, the Prophet did not in general issue 
express regulations. Only in conse(iuence of 
special circumstances he prescribed a haad (‘ fixed 
penalty 0 for some misdemeanours. * The best- i 
known instance is described in art. Adultery 
(Muslim). When Muhammad’s wife 'A’isha was 
accused of adultery, it was prescribed in Qur’an, 
xxiv. 1~5, that a person who was guilty of fornica- 
tion (zind) should he henceforth punished with 
100 stripes of the whip, but that they who accused 
an honourable woman of that crime unjustly must 
be punished with 80 stripes (see, further, art. 
Adultery [Muslim]). Other instances of fixed 
penalties are the ^add for theft, which is prescribed 
m Qur’an, v. 42-48, and the hadd for highway- 
robbei-y (ih. v. 37-B8), In other cases, when no 
special punishment is prescribed, the judge' is 
entitled to inflict such punishment on the culprit 
as seems to be the most suitable in view of the 
circumstances. This form of punishment is called 
ta^zlr ( ' correction 

Muslim canon law thus distinguishes three 
categories of crimes and punishments : (1) the so- 
called jindydtj i.e. misdemeanours consisting of 
killing or wounding, wMch must be punished 
either with retaliation (md§) or with payment of 
thB"" diya Caprice of blood’) or other damages; (2) 
adultery, robbery, and other crimes, which must 
be punished with a fixed penalty [hadd ) ; and (3) 
all other kinds of transgressions, which must be 
punished with tdzir (« correction’). 

According to Muslim canon law? the punishment 
must he regarded in some cases as a i^aqq AllWh 
('right of Allah’), in other cases as a ddmn 
('human right’). When, for instance, a Muslim 
has the right bo exact retaliation or the payment 
of the price of blood, such a case concerns ]^qq 
ddamlf just as when he reclaims stolen or loaned 
property, or demands the payment of a sale price, 


In these cases the injured person (or his heir) may 
also give up his right and forgive the injiirer. 

In cases in which fclie^ judge has to decide as to 
a ‘ right of Allah,’ certain special principles a'pply. 
In many traditions it is expressly put in the fore- 
ground that God will base His relation to man, 
above everyiliing else, on compassion and forgive- 
ness ; that He is, therefore, always ready so far as 
is possible to cover the sins of fiis servants with 
the cloak of love, but only on condition that they 
also act in this way and cover both their own sins 
and those of their fellow -men. 

On the ground of these traditions, the judge, the 
witnesses, and the culprit must all do their best to 
prevent the infliction of punishment, if it is a Jiaqq 
Allah, The culprit is then not bound to acknow- 
ledge Ms guilt if he is accused ; he may even 
revoke Ms confession before the judge; for the 
witnesses it is not regarded as meritorious to give 
evidence against the culprit; the judge must 
expressly point out to the accused the means by 
which he may escape punishment ; and he may not 
condemn Mm before his guilt has been proved, 
according to the demands of the canon Jaw, even 
though he personally knows with complete certainty 
that the crime has actually been committed. 

In practice, the crimes which must be punished 
with hadd can hardly ever be proved except by the 
voluntary confession of the culprit, because the 
legal proof is too difficult. To imove fornication, 
for instance, it must be possible to call four 
witnesses who have all observed the act (see 
i Adultery [Muslim]). If the guilty person does 
I not desire to do penance for his crime, and in this 
I way to purify himself from his sin, it is therefore 
! usually impossible to punish Mm. If, however, 
his guilt is formally certain, the judge is obliged 
to inflict the )ixi,dd precisely according to the 
regu]|.ations of the canon law. 

2, Retaliation {qisd &). — According to the Muslim 
law-books, retaliation is still permitted in only 
two cases : (1) when any one has deliberately^ and 
unjustly 2 killed another, the heirs of the latter 
have the right to Idll the murderer ; (2) if any one 
is deliberately and unjustly wounded or mutilated, 
be has the right to revenge himself on his injurer, 
if it is possible to make him suffer precisely the 
same wounding or mutilation. According to 
Muslim lawyers, this is in general possible only 
; when a hand, foot, arm, log, ear, finger, nose, toe, 
tongue, eye, or tooth, or other part of the body, 
has been cut off or destroyed. Moreover, retalia- 
tion is in both these cases permissible only (1) if 
the guilty person was of full age when Ms crime 
was committed, and in the full possession of his 
intellectual powers ; (2) if the injured party is at 
the same time an eq_ual of the guilty person. 
According to the majority of Muslim lawyers, a 
slave is not the equal of a free man ; only the 
IJanafites hold that the rules of retaliation are 
applicable also to a free man who has killed or 
wounded the slave of another*. If an unbeliever is 
killed by a Muslim, it is not, as a rule, permissible 
to take vengeance for blood on the latter unless 
the deceased unbeliever had been expressly 
promised protection of his life by a Muslim. Also 
the father may not be put to death when he has 
killed his son. 

Those who have the right to demand revenge for 
blood are the heirs belonging to the first and 
second classes, the ^asahat and the dham^lfara'id 

1 According to Huslim canon law*, tte question ■whether the 
i ciilprit acted deliberately or not depends on the sort of weapon 
' with whioh hie act wajs acoompilished. The opinions of the 
various j?ffA-aohools differ as to the details^ 

^ 2 The qi0§ is not applicable to opo who has hilled or wounded 
another if he had a' right to do so. - He, for instance, who finds 
I a thief in Ms house, or any on6 outraging his wife, may im- 
! mediately Mil him Without incumng penalty— not only in self- 
‘ defefife^ bdt id vengeance on the ofiender. 
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(sea art. Law [Muliammadan]) ; according to the 
MalikiteSj howevei*, wives cannot exercise any 
qisds. If the heirs give np their right to qim.% the 
guilty person is obliged to pay the price of blood 
{diya); according to the IJanafitcs, however, the 
diya cannot he demanded in this case, if the guilty 
erson does not himself agree to it. If the deceased 
as le{,t various heirs, and some of them are willing 
to spare the guilty, no vengeance for blood may he 
exacted, hut only the diya. 

Vengeance for blood is carried out personally, 
under the supervision of the judge, by those who 
have instituted the proceedings agaimst the guilty 
person. If there are several who demand it, one 
of them is appointed to carry ont the punishment. 

3. The price of blood for manslaughter {diya), 
— The pnoe of blood for manslaughter may be 
demanoed: (1) when any one has been killed 
deliberately and unjustly, and his heirs give up 
their right to exact the qinCis ; (2) when any one has 
been killed unintentionally.^ In both cases the 
diya consists of 100 camels, or 1000 dinar of gold, 
or 12,000 dirhams of silver (according to the 
panahies, however, 10,000 dirhams of silver). But 
in the first case the so-called Mieavy,* and in the 
second ease the ‘light,’ price of blood is incurred. 
In the fiqh it is accurately decided what sorts of 
camels must be given in each of these cases. If 
gold or silver is paid in place of camels, according 
to some Muslim lawyers a greater sum may be 
demandtid for the ‘ heavy ’ diya than for the ‘ light ’ ; 
bub according to others it is not so ; and, according 
to the later opinion of Shafi'i, no fixed payment of 
gold or .silver is due, but the worth of the 100 
camels. The ‘light* price of blood must be paid 
within a period of three years by the so-called 
*dqilai i.e. by those who pay the 'aql (‘price of 
blood*). To these *dqila belong, according to the 
]panafites and Mrdikites, all 'tuythiU (Le. the male 
relations on the pateraal side) of the culprit, and 
according to them he must also himself pay part of 
the sum incurred ; according to the Shaiiltes, on 
the other hand, neither the culprit himself nor his 
biopd-relations in the direct line belong to the 
*dqila^ 

When the Muslims after the great conquests 
established themselves In Bgypt, Syria, Persia, 
and other lands, the Old Arabian family-organiza- 
tion partially lost its importance, and there arose 
a new grouping of persons who had the same 
interests to defend. According to the Iffanafites, 
the same rules concerning the payment of* the price 
of blood are applicable to these new groups as to 
the blood-relations of the guilty person ; according 
to them, therefore, all persons belong to the 'aqila 
ivho axe bound to give their mutual support to each 
other (among others, neiglibouiu, those who practise 
the same profession, those who belong to the same 
army-corps). The ‘heavy* price of blood, on the 
other hand, may be demanded only from the culprit 
himself j and, according to mostjaqzhs, he has no 
right ^to postpone payment- According to the 
Uanafites, however, he also is only obliged to pay 
the sum within a period of three years. 

(g) Besides the cases in which any one is killed 
either intentionaliyor accidentally, Muslim lawyers 
dlstingmsli yet a tMrd case in which the culprit 
did. Indeed, attack'the deceased intentionally, out 
without moaning to Mil him. In that case the 
'dqila must my the so-called ‘heavy* diya. They 
are also obliged to do this, according to some 
Muslim lawyers, if he has killed another accident- 
ally, either in the sacred territory of jMeccaor during 
one of the four sacred months (Muharram, Eajab, 
1 It must be noticed that, according to Muslim lawyers, any 
oae who has accidentally idUed another Is pimishable even & 
no fault attached to him in so doing:. The price of blood may 
oven b» demanded If, for instance, any one has fallen from the 
luof and in his fall has killed another. 


Blm’i-qaVla, Dhii’i-hijja) ; further, if the deceased 
was a mahram {i.e, a relation whom it is forbiddcin 
to marry) of the culprit; a(;cording to others, how- 
ever, the^^ are in this case liable only to the ‘ light * 
diya, 

For the death of a woman only half the price of 
blood can be demanded ; for the death of a Christian 
or a Jew, according to the Mrilikites, also only half 
the diijat according to the BlirdFites only one 
third, but, according to the Banafites, the full 
price of blof)d. If any one kills the slave of another, 
according to most Muslim lawyers he must himself 
make good to the owner the full value, even though 
this cost more than the diya for a free man; 
according to the IJanafites, however, the owner 
has never a claim to more than the value of 100 
camels decreased by one dinar. If the culprit was 
under age or mad, the price of blood must be paid 
out of his property by the guardian or curator ; if 
the culprit was a slave, his master is responsible, 
hut he can free himself from all further obligation 
by giving up the slave. 

In addition to the qisds or the diya^ manslaughter 
demands a haffCfra (‘atoning sacrifice *); and, 
according to Quriun, iv. 94, this must consist in the 
setting free of a MusHrn slave, or, if this cannot be 
done, in fasting for two months. The feeding of 
60 poor persons, which in some other ^ cases of 
hctffdra may take the place of fasting, is in this 
case, according to most jacnlis, in-suffieient* Accord- 
ing to the Uanalites and Malildtes, this haffdm is 
incurred only when any one has been put to death 
accidentally (on the ground of the words of Qur’an, 
iv. 94) 5 but, according to the Shafi’ites, also if the 
culprit has acted intentionally* 

The diya and other damages for wounding, 
e wounded person, as has already been noted, 
if he gives up his right to qmu% claims the diya in 
place of it (according to the Hanalifes, only if the 
guilty person agrees). The full diya is incurred 
when, because of the w’ound, a part of the body is 
lost {G,g, the nose) of which a man has only one ; 
he who loses a pari of the body of "which men have 
two {e.g, an eye, ear, hand, or foot) may claim the 
half of the aiya as damages ; in the same way J 
of the full price of blood is incurred for an eyelid, 
^ for a finger, and for a mint of a finger of 
the diya. The rules and distinctions concerning 
the diya for manslaughter apply also to the diya 
for lost parts of the body, 

Bamages are incitrred also for wounds for "whieh 
no qhds can be demanded, as, for instance, tliose 
whieh *are catxsed by stabbing or cutting the 
body. In the Muslim law'-books, regulations con- 
cerning the various sorts of these "wounds are 
worked out in detail. Ten of them (all wounds 
caused by cutting on the head or the face) are 
kno^yn as the sMjftj ; the m fidika is a wound which 
has cut to the bone, etc. The ’damages which the 
culprit must pay depend in some cases on an 
express regulation of the law-books, and are then 
called arsh ; in other cases they must he fixed by a 
legal sentence {Fpdcfmiar)i accor<Img to the loss 
sufthred by the injured. An expert has then to 
estimate what value the body of the wounded 
person would have had before and after the wound, 
if he "was a slave. If it appears that the value of 
his body was diminishetl by, for instance, 

Judge sentences the culprit to pay ^ of the full 
diya. If any one has been wounded simultaneously 
in several places, be may claim damages for each 
wound separately, and therefore in some eases may 
receive even more than the diya for manslaughter. 

5. Misdeeds whi<^h must be punished with a 
badd. — For the i^dd in eoBSequence of zmd, see 
art. Ax>uX/T®Eir (Muslim). The punishment for 
apostasy from Mto, wMeh is regarded by some 
Muslim jurists m a ns treated in ark 
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Apostasy (Muhammadan). We have therefore 
here to treat only of the otlier fixed penalties, viz. 
those for qadhf, wine-drinldnn, theft, and high- 
way robbery. 

(1) Qadlif , — By this the Muslim canon law 
understands only such slander as is meant in 
Qur’an, xxiv, 4. Since only slander of ‘honour- 
able^ women is mentioned there, the crime of 
qadhf consists, according to Muslim lawyers, of 
the accusation of fornication brought against a 
muhsan (i.e. an ‘honourable’ person, who is, 
moreover, a free Muslim of full age, in the full 
possession of intellectual power) without its being 
possible to adduce proof b^ four male witnesses. 
He who is guilty of this crime must be punished 
with 80 stripes if he is a free man, and with 40 if 
he is a slave. This hadd is not enforced if he is 
under age, or insane’, or if he is the husband of 
the slandered woman and swears that she is guilty, 
invoking Allah by means of the so-called li'an (see 
art. Law [Muhammadan]). According to some 
Muslim lawyers, the slandered person has the right 
of excusing the punishment of the guilt;^, but not 
according to others ; there is also a diflerence of 
opinion as to whether the heirs of the slandered 
person have the right of exacting this hadd. 

(2) The hadd for the drinking of wine and other 
strong drinks consists of a certain number of 
stripes, on the ground of the tradition as to the 
way in which the Prophet punished drunkards in 
Medina. As to the number of stripes, there is a 
difierence of opinion ; according to the Shafi'ites, 
the punishment consists of 40, according to the other 
j^g^-schools, of 80 stripes for a free man, and the 
half of that number for slaves. The guilt of him 
who is accused of this crime can, according to 
canon law, be jyroved only by two male witnesses, 
or by the confession of the guilty. Moreover, the 
punishment is not applicable to minors, insane 
persons, and unbelievers. 

(3) The hadd for theft depends on the command 
given in Qur’an, v. 42, 43, ‘From the man thief 
and woman thief cut off the hands, as a warning 
example from God.’ According to the Shafi’ite 
and the Malikite doctrine, a thief after his first 
theft must lose the right hand, after the second 
the left foot, after the third the left hand, after 
the fourth the right foot, and after the fifth and 
follomng thefts he must be punished by ta*zlr. 
According to tbe IJanafites, however, the thief 
must never lose more than the right hand and the 
left foot ; if he continues to steal after his second 
offence, he must be kept in t)rison until he is re- 
formed. 

Theft is, however, punished with this hadd only 
when the stolen article had been put away in a 
proper manner, and, moreover, had a certain value 
(the so-called nisdb). According to the ShafiTtes, 
the hadd is applicable only if the value of that 
wMoIi is stolen is at least J of a dinar (about 3 
sbillings) ; according to the Hanafites, only if the 
worth, was at least one dinar , or 10 dirhams 
according to the Maiiidtes, J of a dinar, or 3 
dirhams. 

The liadd for theft is also not applied if the thief 
was uncler a^e or insane, or if he could make good 
a certain claim to the stolen property. The last is 
the case if one of those who nave taken part in a 
battle steals something from the booty before it 
has been divided among the troops, or if a Muslim 
steals from that which was intenaed for the general 
use of Muslims. If one of a married couple steals 
something to the injury of the other^ according to 
some Muslim lawyers the culprit must be punished, 
with l}>add, but nbt according to the opinion of 
others. 

The person whose property was stolen has the 
right to reclaim the stolen article \ and, if this has 


been lost, the thief must pay damages in its place. 
According to the Uanafite doctrine, however, the 
thief is not obliged to make such payment of 
damages if the hadd for theft has been applied to 
him. 

(4) The hadd for highway-robbery is deduced 
from Qur’an, v. 37, 38 i 


* The punishment for those who fight against Allah and his 
apostle, and pass through the land spreading disaster, shall be 
that they shall he slam or crucified, or have their hands and feet 
cut off cross-ways, or that they be banished from the land . . . 
unless they reform before they fall into your hands. God is 
forgiving and compassionate.’ 


Since, therefore, this hadd was not accurately 
defined, there arose much difference of opinion 
among Muslim lawyers as to the punishment of 
highway-robbers. The various opinions cannot all 
be mentioned here in detail. According to the 
Shafi'ite doctrine, four cases must be distinguished : 
(1) if the culprit has only made the road unsafe, 
he must be banished ; (2) if he has also practised 
robbery (namely, in the sense that he would incur 
the hadd for theft if he were not a highwayman), 
his right hand and left foot are cut off* (in the case 
of a repetition of the offence, the left hand and 
right foot as well) ; (3) if he has deliberately 
murdered any one, he must be put to death, even 
though the heirs of the murdered person were 
willing to content themselves with the diya ; (4) if 
he has as a highway-robber robbed and killed, not 
only is he punished with death, but his corpse is 
exhibited for a time on a cross. According to the 
other madhhahs, regulations obtain which are 
partially different. 

When the robber repents before he has been 
captured, the special hadd for highway -robbery is 
no longer applicable to him, but he remains, for 
instance, obliged to restore that which has been 
stolen 5 and, 3 he has killed any one, the heirs of 
the latter have, just as in other cases, the right of 
exacting the gisdq or diya. 

6. TsCzlr (‘correction’}. — ^When no special pun- 
ishment is prescribed, the judge, as has already 
been noted, must condemn the culprit to the 
punishment which seems to him to be the most 
suitable in view of tlie circumstances. He may, 
for instance, send him to prison, exile him, or 
sentence him to be publicly put to shame or 
scourged, etc. According to the Malikite doctrine, 
he is even entitled in this case to condemn him to 
as many stripes as are prescribed in the case of 
hadd, or even more j according to the other fiqh^ 
schools, however, this is not permissible. Accord- 
ing to them, tbe ta'zlr must always be less severe 
than a hadd. The ta'zir is, among other things, 
applicable to a thief when the stolen property has 
not so much value that the culprit mxist be 
condemned to the Jiadd ; furthermore, in general, 
to all lands of transgressions for which no other 
kind of punishment or any special atoning sacrifice 
{Jcaffdra) is prescribed. 

The judge is not always obliged to apply the 
ia'zlr ; according to the SliafiTtes, only when the 
injured person expressly reg[uires Mm to punish 
the culprit? and, according to the Hanafites and 
Malikites, also when he is convinced that, the latter 
will not reform without punishment. A liadd^ on 
the other hand, must always be inflicted when the 
guEt of the culprit has been proved, because this 
punishment is expressly prescribed in the canon 
taw. 


LubbAturb.— J. Wellhausen, JKefife arah. SddenHms\ 
Beyiia, 1S97, p. 186 ff. J A. vott Kremer, CpMwgesch. des 
Orients unter aen ChaWen^ Vienna, XS76, 1 169-469, 640 ff, ; O. 
Prodfesch, tfher dis mntmsM hei dmvorislmn. 

MohmnnteAs BteUungzuih\h^\v^%, 1890? L Guldziher, * Daa 
Sbmfyecht im lakm’ Kultw'V^lker t 

Fragen zur MeehtsvergUicfvmsf 'ffssiellt txw Th. Mommsmi 
lemtwortet vanB. Brmvmr, neipai^, 1906, pp. 101-112) ; J, 
Kohler, ‘ffber fiae vhrislam. BeoM fier Araber’ (BVMWyhi, 
288^61); E.".Sachk«> Muhirnim. Meoht meh seha^it. lehr^t 
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|\P“ J57-849 (cf. C. Snoiiok Hurjironje’s review in 
/jDiWy lin. flSOQ] 101-167); J. Krcsraaiik, ‘BeitraiLfe ziir 
Beleuchimig <Ies islftm. Strafrocbtg, niit Rucksicht auf Theorie 
{ZDMG Iviii. [1901] 09-113, 31U-300, 
639- jSI) ; L. W. C. van den Berg*, ‘Le Droife pdnal cie la 
Aiirquie (P, von Liszb, La LtUjlslation pinala compavPB. i.. 
Berlin-Pans, ISO!) : M. B. Vincent. * fitiirips snr la. Tnl nniHui. 


■ « \ jjtytbuuimh peniiio compaTi'e. i., 

; M. B. Vincent, * iStucles sur la loi niusul- 
3 (Kite de Jfalek),' {L^gidation crfmineUe, Paris, 1812); 


Berlin- 

mane ^ yury/otcittwyj, vniniiiaite, raris, i»a*z) 
and the present wrilcr’s Ilandbiich des isldm. Gesetzes, Leyden- 
Leipzig. 1910, pp. 2Si-m Th. ^7. JUYNBOLL. 

CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Farsi).- 
From tiie list of the contents of the original 
Wenty-one pml-s of the Zoroastrian canon, the 
hulk of which is in'etrievably lost, we find that 
seven of them consisted of the cim/c, or ‘legal’ 
hteratiire (Dln/cmi, vxii. 1, U), Of tliese the 
Venaiaad, ^^ the Lo'vdticns of the Iranians/ is pre- 
sep'ed in its entirety, and this work, with some 
other portions of the extant Avesta and Pahlfwi 
hooks, forms the oiu'ef source of oiir information on 
the criminal laiv of tiie ancient Persians. 

Oteiders against law are punished, lirst, in this 
world, according to the penalties laid down for 
various crimes; and, secondly, in the next world. 
The usual form of corporal punishment is the pre- 
scription of a certain numher of stripes 
with the two impieinents aspa-aUrd (‘horse-goatP) 
and srmm>^camna (‘scourge’). The number of 
Bucli stripes prescribed for diflerent crimes ranges 
between live and ten thousand. The extravagant 
number of strokes and the physical impoBsibility 
of a numaa being enduring tius torture have led 
scholars to think, -ivith Spiegel, Geiger, and Bar- 
mesteter, that the stripes ivere not actually meant 
to be laid on the culprits, but that the number of 
strokes either meant that the sinner should kill so 
many noxious creatures, or that they "were so many 
strokes indicted upon the realm of darkness, or 
that they were only meant to impress on men the 
gravity of the crimes. For instance, it is pre- 
senbed that a woman %vho hes been delivered of a 
still-born child shall refrain from drinking water for 
the good of her own health for some tiine (Ve/uL 
vii. OP-72). The violation of this precept is puiiisli- 
able with two hundred stripes. Now thi.s would 
be brutal, and the later writer of the Mvayat 
states that in such a case, if she sliould thus diink 
water to avert serious illness, it would be suilieienfc 
ter her hustiand to atone for her fault before a 
Dastur by or ‘penitence’ (OM BkamL m 
mb, quoted Barmesteter in SEE iv. 92, n. 5, te 
Zend-Avesta, ii. 112, n, 88). In the later Pahlavi 
penod, these stripes are converted into money 
value, and certain hues are laid down for the 
various number of stripes. Tory often the word 
nmrmrmn, ‘worthy of death/ is loosely employed 
to denote the hideousness of a crime. Some 
ounces are termed andperetkt, ‘unatonable/ 
Xhe chief among them are the burying, burnmg, 
eating of dead matter, and sodomy. 

Ihe characteristic feature of the Maxdayasnian 
law IS that it prescribes very rigorous punishment 
for the violation of the rules of sanitation and 
hygiene ; ter it is said that the man who violates 
these rules impoi’ts or furthers epkleinic, and 
endangers human life. The punishment ter the 
xli-treatment of the various classes of dogs is ex- 
oroitent, and is calculated to ensure good treat* 
ment of this faithful animal, who as a sentinel 
guards the docks of the faithful, and protects them 
from tha attacks of wolves and other wild beaste> 
& also from the depredations of thieves and 
bandits.^ Any wilful harm done to bo useful an 
IS beiloyed to deprive 'the comnumity of 
te^services, and to expose life and property to 

Capital x^inishmont i.s prescribed for the men 
who cames a de?wl body alone, and for the mm 
who fmsely undertakes to cleanse one defiled with 


dead matter. Strange as it may seem, only ninety 
stripes are prescribed for one wlio commits murder. 
Instances are found in Persian history in which 
capital punisliment is meted out to manslayers. 
When the Sasanian king ArdasMr discovers the 
plot of his queen to poison him, he consults the 
JDastur as to wliat should be done in the matter. 
The high jiriest thereupon rei>lies that one who 
atiemjits to take the life of another deserves death 
(Krirnfunfilc-l Artakhshir-Filpakan, ix. 10-17). 
The cruel jnuiishment of cutting oif the liancis, 
ears, and other parts of the body, is not unknown. 
Darius orders the nose, ears, and tongue of his 
rebel victim to be cut oil, and bis eyes to be pub 
out {Old Pers. Inscriptimis on Mount Eehistan, ii. 
74, 89 ; see F. H. Weissbach and W. Bang, Die 
altpej^sischcn Keilinschrifien, Leipzig, 1898, i. 21). 

I. Assaults. — There are seven kinds of outrages, 
which are called in Pahlavi piiyah vintis, and in 
Sanskrit paddni pdpmii, meaning ‘chief crimes’ 
{Sliit.yasi Id-Shdyast, i. 1 ; Patet Pa^hhnmn, iii.). 
These are (1) agerepta, ‘stroke’ : when a man lifts 
his hand and wields a weapon with the intention 
to strike a blow, he becomes guilty of this crime 
{Vendiddcl, iv. 17). Ilie punishment for the first 
offence is live stripes with the aspa-aUra and five 
w'ith the STaoB-oa7una» The penalty increases 
proportionately with the repetition of the crime, 
until, on the eighth committal of the same, the 
man is termed ^ petotanu, ‘ of sinful body/ and is 
to be punished with two hundred stripes (te. 18-21). 
(2) amoiriita, ‘blow.’ This is the name of the 
assault wherein a man brandishes a weapon {Vend. 
iv. 17). He receives ten stripes for the first crime, 
and the maximum penalty of two hundred stripes 
is prescribed in his case if, without atoning for 
his previous crimes, he repeats it seven times (ib, 
22-25). (8) ffredu^, ‘ wound/ The penalty for thi.s 
crime begins with fifteen stripes, and makes the 
culprit liable to two hundred stripes on the repeti* 
lion of the same for the sixth time {ib, 26-29). (4) 
xmra, ‘sore wound.’ This is punishable with 
thirty stripeB for ihe first crime, and two hundred 
for the fifth repetition {ik 30-33). (5) trimt- 

volmni, ‘bloody wound.’ The penalty is fifty 
stripes for the first offence, and ihe fourth com- 
mittal of the same raises the imnishmeni to two hun- 
dred stripes {ik 34-36). (6) astb-Ud, ‘ bone-break* 
ing/ begins with the punishment of seventy stripes 
for the first offence, and closes with that of two 
hundred stripes for its third repetition {ib, 37-39). 
{^) frmd-hmdlmh, ‘rendering unconscious or caus- 
ing death/ The for this crime Is 

ninety stripes for the first ofience, and two hundred 
for the second, {ib, 40-42). 

The Pahlavi Bhuyasi Id-Bkdyast variously speaks 
of eight or nine classes of crimes (i. l,xL 1). The/hr- 
mmv and sraotd-cMrand are the additional sins men- 
tioned here. Certain degrees are assigned to the 
various crimes, and the bodily punishment is con- 
verted into fines. Thus the degi*ee of the smallest 
crime, farvidn, is estimated at four stars (a sim 
being equivalent to four dirhams). The degrees of 
the crimes rise in proportion to the gravity of the 
offences, until the tanafurem is estimated at three 
hundred stars (i 2, xL 2, xvi. 2-5). 

. , Theft --The tdyu, ‘ tliief/ and hazanha, 
‘robber/ ‘bandit/ who rob the faitMul of their 
cattle and property, ate severely punished. Accord- 
ing to the Mazdayasnian declaration of faith, a true 
Zoroastrian undertakes to put down these crimes 
{Yasm, xii. 2). Haoma is invoked to warn the 
faithful of the cunning movements of the thieves 
{%b, ix. 21), and lisuslmu, the angel presiding over 
tnith, is spoken of as the best killer, smiter, and 
destroyer of the thieves and bandits {YasU, xii. 
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forces, is said to be ei^uivalent to offering the 
same to Ormazd {Yt. vi. 4; Nydisk, i. 14), and 
Ardvistira is invoked to pour down her waters as a 
source of torment to the brigands { Ys. Ixv. 8). The 
routing of the thieves and robbers is eagerly 
prayed for (F^. Ixi. 3). The man who takes a 
loan from another, with the evil intention of not 
returning it, is a thief ; and the commentator ex- 
lains that, if he bluntly refuses to restore it, he 
eeomes a robber (Vend, iv, 1). 

The culprits had either to pay fines, or their ears 
and hands were cut off, or they were imprisoned, i 
If a man stole a dirham (about 7d.), he had to pay 
two dirha'ins, one of his ears was cut off‘, ten blows 
with a stick were inflicted upon him, and he was 
imprisoned for some time (Sad Dar, Ixiv. 2“3), If 
he stole another dirham^ four dirhams formed 
his fine, he had to forfeit his other ear, to receive | 
twenty blows, and to be imprisoned for a period i 
twice the length of that inflicted at the time of his ; 
first crime (S. Ixiv, 4). The third rej^etition of 
the crime was punishable by cutting on his right 
hand (ih. 5), and if, persisting in his evil work, he 
finally stole five hundred dvrhams^ he was to be 
hanged (ih. 6). The bandit who had robbed a per- 
son of something by violence, had to restore to the 
owner four times as much as he had taken, or he was 
to be killed if public safety required it (ih. 11 ; cf., 
further, on theft, Dlnlcart, viii. 20. 123, 21, 1-14). 

3. Breach of contract. — The man who lies to 
Mithra is guilty of Mithro-druj, and brings death 
to the whole country (Yt x. 2). The faithful are 
exhorted not to violate contracts entered into witli 
any one. The six important forms of contract are : 
{1) word-contract, (2) hand-contract, (3) the con- 
tract to the value of a sheep, (4) the contract to 
the value of an ox, (5) the contract to the value of 
a man, and (6) the contract amounting to the value 
of a field ( Fend. iv. 2). The penalty for breaking 
these contracts begins with three hundred stripes 
with aspa-aitrd and an equal number with sraoid- \ 
carandi for the violation of the first class of 
contract, and rises to the maximum punishment of 
a thousand stripes each in case of the breach of 
the final contract, namely, the field-contract (ih. 
11-16). 

4. Crimes connected with the defilement caused 
by corpses and dead matter. — ^The earth, being 
one of the sacred elements of nature, is to be kept 
pure from defilement. Ahriman created the sin 
of interring corpses in the earth, for which there 
is no atonement (Vend. i. 13, iii. 39), and it is 
therefore the sacred duty of the faithful to disinter 
the dead bodies, wherever possible. If a man lets 
a corpse remain buried, and neglects his duty to 
dig it out within six months, his punishment is 
five hundred stripes with each of the two punish- 
ing rods. The penalty is doubled in the case of a 
corpse remaining buried for a period of one year, 
and if it is not disinterred within a period of two 
years, it makes the man guilty of andferetha^ for 
which there is no atonement iii. 36-39). 

tinder no circumstances is a corpse to be carried 
by a single person, lest he should be defiled. 
Capital punishment is meted out to him who 
violates this precept. The culprit is to be removed 
to a barren place, and to be kept there until he 
grows old, after which his head is to be cut off (ih. 
15-21). The man who does hot properly observe 
the rules of removing the corpse to the top of a 
mountain, and fastening the body with brass or 
stones by the feet or hair, to prevent the dogs and 
birds from carrying the dead matter to water and 
trees, is to be punished with two hxmdred stripes 
vi. 471). If a man, happening to touch a 
corpse in the wilderness, approaches water and 
trees without cleansing himself, he receives four 
hundred stripes with each of the two instruments (#* 


viii. 104-106). Wilful carrying of the dead matter 
to water or fire makes one worthy of death [Sad 
Dar^ Ixxii. 1). Unnecessary waste of anjrthing is 
deprecated, and a man who throws more cloth on 
the corpse than is essential has to^ suffer the 
punishment of four hundred stripes, rising to one 
thousand stripes with both the whips, in propor- 
tion to the quantity thus wasted ( Vend. viii. 23-25). 

Among the worst crimes created hy Ahriman is 
that of cooking corpses, for which there is no 
atonement, and of which the penalty is death 
(Vend. i. 17, viii. 73 f.; Straho, p. 732). The 
eating of the carcass of a dog or the corpse of a 
man makes one unclean for ever, and it is pre- 
scribed that the heart of the man guilty of this 
crime shall be torn out, and his eyes put out 
( Vend. vii. 23 ; Sad Dar^ Ixxi. 2 5 Grand 
p. 123). 

The ground on which a dog or man has died is 
not to be tilled for a period of one year. The man 
who does not observe this rule is punishable with 
two hundred stripes. The man who tills the 
ground without cleansing it of the bones, hair, 
urine, and blood lying on it becomes a peSotanu, 
and receives two hundred stripes with the two 
instruments of punishment as a penalty (Vend. 
vi, 81). It is sinful to throw bones of a dead 
dog or a dead man on the ground, as the 
marrow flowing from them pollutes the ground. 
The penalty of throwing a bone of the size of the 
top-joint of the little finger is thirty stripes, and 
rises proportionately, to the maximum penalty of 
one thousand stripes when the body of a dead dog 
or a dead man is thrown on the ground (ih. vi. 
10-25). Bringing back fire into a house in which 
a man has died, within nine nights in winter and 
a month in summer, is punishable with two hun- 
dred stripes with the as^a-aUrdy and two hundred 
with the srao§Q-carand (ih. v. 431). 

5. The crime of ill-treating the dog.— The 
Iranians held the dog as the sacred animal created 
by Ormazd, and rigorous punishments ai*e pre- 
scribed for his ill-treatment. The giving of bad 
food to various classes of dogs is punishable with 
fifty to two hundred stripes, in accordance with 
the importance of the class of dogs (Vend. xiii. 
24-27). Seven himdred stripes with each of the 
two implements are prescribed for him who smites 
a bitch that is with young (ih. xv. 50). Five 
hundred to one thousand stripes are the lot of 
those who kill various kinds of dogs (ih. xiii. 4, 
12-16). The murder of a water-dog is to be atoned 
for by ten thousand stripes, or by carrying ten 
thousand loads of sweet-scented wood to the fire, 
or an equal number of harsom twigs, or by carry- 
ing the same number of mothra libations to the 
waters, or by killing as many snakes and other 
noxious creatures, or by helping to contract 
marriage between the faithful,^ and by doing 
various similar redeeming works xiv. 1-18). 

6. Crimes relating to women in menses. — 
Elaborate rules are laid down for the period of 
menstruation, during which a woman remains in 
seclnsion, the violation of which is generally 
punishable in the next world. Intercourse with a 
woman during this period' amounts to wilM mur-^ 
der, burning of the life-giving seed, and is punished" 
with thirty stripes for the first offence, and rises 
to a penalty of ninety stripes in case of its repeti- 
tion (Vend. xvi. 14-16). the penalty rises to one 
thousand stripes when the offending parties wil- 
fully and knoivingly indulge in the crime, and the 
man has to atone for Ms sin by an additional 
performance of meritorious deeds, as those of kill- 
ing about nine thousand noxious creatures such as 
snMces, frogs, and ants (ih. xviii. 67-74), If the 
woman who has brought forth a still-born child 
drinks wktef lor the good of her own health, she 
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becomes her oflence is punishable with 

two hundred stripes {ib. vii. 70-72). 

7 . Crimes reg-arding* the pariiicatory rites.— 
Capital punishment is meted out to him who 
officiates as a cleanser without himself being well 
versed in the rites of cleansing. liis hands are to 
be bound, his head is to be cut off, and his body is 
to be throwxi to the vultures (VauL ix. 47-49). A 
later w’ork prescribes that he shall be nailed with 
four nails, his skin taken off, and his head cut off 
{I'rcmr Eivayat, p. 898, as quoted by Barmesteter 
in SBE iv. 185, n. 1, UZen(BAvcda, h. 170, n. 55). 

8. Unnatural crime. — ^Zoroaster denounces this 
deed as the wmrst crime against morality (K?. U. 
12). Aliriman is its creator ( Vend. L 12). There 
is no sin greater than this, and the man practising 
it becomes wmrthy of death (Sad Bar, ix. 2). This 
is the only crime which entities any one to take the 
law into liis own bands, and to cut off the heads of 
the sodomites and to rip up their bellies (tb. ix. 
B t). The BCtiktanA Bcmh (Ixxvi. 3) modifies this, 
and states that, before taking the law into one’s 
own hands, one should try to impress the hoinouS' 
nesB of the crime on the minds of the wicked 
sinners, hut, if that is of no avail, one may kill 
them on the spot. The sodomite is called a 
demon, a worshipper of demons, a male paramour 
of demons, a female paramour of demons, a wife of 
demons, as wicked as a demon ; he is a demon in 
ids wiiole being while he lives, and remains so 
after death (Vend, viii, 32). The faithful should 
not have any intercourse with such a man, except 
by way of attempting to reclaim him from this 
inexpiable crime (DilUstan-% Bcmh, Ixxii. 10). The 
crime puts one on a par with Ahriman, Afrfisiyab, 
Zohak, and other wicked ones {Sad Bar, ix. 5), and 
greatly increases the joy of the JEvil Spirit (ib. 6). 
Eight hundred strijiea with each of the two rods 
is the penalty for him who has been forced by 
violence to this crime, but there is no atonement 
for him wdio voluntarily submits to it (Vend. viii. 
26 f.). The same crime committed with a woman 
is equally heinous (Sad Bar, ix. 7). 

9. Adultery and abortion*— Hee Adulteby 
(P arsi) in voh L p. 133 f., and Feticibe. 

l 4 TBEA.Tua]S,— jf, Darmesteter, Zre Baris, 1892, 

ii., Iii£t*0(3. pp, xY-xxiv, SSE iv., Introdl, lx.xxfi4xxKYif ; W, 
Geiger, Ostirdn. Eultur im> Altertum^ Eriangen, 1882, pp. 
458-460 (En{?. tr. hy Darab, OMUmtimofthe EastmnJnmitins 
Xiondon, I 88 &-I 886 , ii, 85-43) ^ M. Flue^el, The Zmd-Avpf^ta 
and EmUm liBligimm, Baltimore, 1898, pp. 199-204? V, Heiity, 
Xt& Parsime, Paris, 1905, pp. 120-120; Clinsteiiseu, 
du Sassmidm. Gopenhagen, 1907, pp, 08-74 ; F. K, Motiwala, 
*'2:he Orimiaal I»aw of AncieiU; Iran,* in Cmm Memorial 
Volume, Bombay, 1900, pp. 183-199; A. K. Vesavevala, ‘’The 
SignUication of the Words ** Upazananilm TJpazolt,"’' ia Spiegel 
Memorial Volume, Bombay, 1008, pp. 125-129* On pnaisbinents 
(often little else than barbarous caprice) in tbs Persian Empire, 
see especially B. Brlsson, Me regio Fersarum prindpatu, ed. 
Lederfeiti, Strassburg, 1710, pp. 182 H., 6000*., 769 ; G. EawHu- 
son, Fiifm Oriental Monarcfip, London, 1867, cb. iii. suh fin. 

Maheckji NtrssEKVAijrji Bhalla, 
CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS {Boman}.— 
Homan law never acquired on its criminal side the 
clearness and precision which characterized its 
civil applications, in m ever increasing degree, 
until the collapse of the Empire came. Among 
the many cauBes for the imperfect development of 
criminal law> the most important is the eomjiam* 
tirely large inffucnce which political conditions 
oxerciEed upon the definition and punishment of 
crime. Under the democratic system, when the 
hssemMed citizens were in theory sovereign, evolu- 
tion was slow j with the advent ' of autocratic 
rulers— SuHa, Julius Cmsar, and the Bmparora-^ 
change proceeded apace, and criminal administra- 
tion ivas made more systematic. For the purposes 
of our brief exposition, threo sections of the sub- 
ject may be distinguished. The first comprises 
the nottiona attached to crime, the gradual abridg- 
ment of the gulf between oriminal law and morality, 


and the widening jurisdictif>ii of the State over 
oii'ences. The second Imiinih eoncorns the pro- 
cedure loading u]i io jmnhlnncmt; tlio^ihird, the 
nature of tlie puiUHlimeiits iidlicted. Needless to 
say, the boundiiries between tliese three divisions 
cannot be precisely drawn. 

In the earliest days of the Roman community, 
most functions of the State w*ere rudinicntary, 
and there wms little scope for the public punish- 
ment of actions committed by citizens, even when 
they shocked the moral sense. Much ivas left to 
the vengeance of heaven, and in some cases any 
citizen could make himself the champion of the 
offended gods. The close-knit organization of the 
family (femilia) and the clan (gens) also greatly 
restricted the scoije of criminal law 5 and, thougli 
the framew*ork of the gms early fell to pieces, that 
of the familia retained many of its primitive 
elements until Homan civilization succumbed. 
Survivals in the historical period clearly show 
that the head of the family (paterfamilias) once 
possessed unconU'olled authority (hnpcHum) over 
the lives of all who were in his power. The wife, 
the child (born in tiie family or brought into it by 
adoption from without), and the slave were in this 
respect all on the same level. Of course ancestral 
custom (mo$ maiormn), powerful in every age of 
Borne, restricted in practice the exercise of this 
authority, though in principle it was absolute, and 
required it to be used with a certain fonnality and 
reasonableness. The law stepped in later and 
protected to an increasing extent the freeborn 
members of the family. New forms of marriage 
enabled the wife to escape from the absolute 
imperinm of her husband. Examples of the execu- 
tion of women by family decree are found in the 
2nd cent. B.C., ami of men in the 1st ; but the bare 
right of the head of tlie family io put to death 
those subjected to him was only removed by Con- 
stantine, and the cruel c‘X]K/siire of newly-born 
children was permitted long after his time. Even 
the slave %vas proteided by tlie Iniperial legisla- 
tion. See art. Constantine, above, p. 80* 

In so far as tiie Htaie correeied crime, felie 
supreme magistrate, whether known as rex, die- 
iaioT, consul, or j^rwtor, was, in the remoter age, 
in the same position as the pHitcrfamilias, that is 
to say, his impermm was, within its own sphere, 
in principle unlimited, though he would often have 
to submit, in the case of citizens, io the force 
omjeurc of custom, and in the ease of aliens to 
that of treaty obligations. The EepuHio intro- 
duced, as one of its few fundamental innovations, 
the right of appeal^ (prommUo), which entitled 
every citizen to a trial by his fcllow-burgeaseB in 
all weightier matters. Only in special circum- 
stances, which will be described later, was he 
subjected to arbitrary treatment during the 
Eepublican age. The protection afforded by the 
%n*ovomtio was at fir.st valid only against magis- 
trates who acted within the city ana a thousand 
paces outside, but it was gradually extended to 
Italy and even to the provinces. The changes 
which were brought about by the Empire were 
profound. As in other departments of govern^ 
meat, so in criminal administration, the Emperor 
became supreme. From the first his autocracy 
was practical, and in the end It was undisguised. 

Apart from the traces of primitive practice 
preserved in later institutions, the first glimpse 
afforded to us of the criminal side of Hainan law is 
given by the fragments of the Twelve Tables. 
Puni.slmmnt of individuals by special enactment 
(prmlegmm), ie. by an act of attalhder, k for- 
bidden. The State recognizes, as offences against 
itself only a few acts— treason (perdMellh), aggra- 
vated murder (parricidmmh mon, theft of grain 
from tbesoBAampoonlng, and possibly false witness. 
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The definition of crimes ■was vague, especially (as 
•\vas natural) in the case of treason, but later legisla- 
tion gave more precision to the legal view of crime, 
and extended the range of criminal inquiry. Sulla 
carried out a great codification of criminal law, 
and grouped crimes under eight or nine heads. To 
each group a separate court {qucestio) was assigned, 
each with a fundamental law, dealing carefully 
with the substance and the forms of its jurisdic- 
tion, and Sulla's regulations were further elabor- 
ated by Julius Caesar and Augustus. The courts 
set up ‘by Sulla dealt with the following crimes : (1) 
extortion by officials in the ^TOYimesirepetundce); 
(2) theft to the detriment of the gods {sacrilegmm)^ 
or of the State {peculatus) ; (3) murder and offences 
akin to it — brigandage, misuse of criminal pro- 
cedure in capital cases, poison, magic, arson, and 
wrecking; (4) public bribery {amhitus)*, (5) treason 
(now termed maiestas)*, (6) forgery {falsum)\ (7) 
the infliction of bodily damage {iniuria) ; (8) 
public violence (vis); and (9) kidnapping {plagmm). 
The crimes mentioned are only the principal ones 
which came before these courts, for they also dealt 
with many other outrages (such as sexual offences) 
by direction of particular statutes, under conditions 
which are difficult to determine. Augustus esta- 
blished separate courts to deal with (1) adultery, 
which had not been previously treated as a public 
crime ; and (2) usury, against which many Repub- 
lican statutes had been directed (mostly in vain), 
and the offence of artificially raising the price of 
corn. Later on, many forms of wrongdoing, e.g, 
delatio (the trade of the informer), received special 
attention from the government. Thus, by the 
time of the early Empire, a multitude of deeds, 
not formerly punishable, or punishable only by 
fine, came to be included in the cate«-ory of crimes, 
while others that had been vaguely classed to- 

f ether as criminal were separated and precisely 
efined. As will be explained later, many acts 
which did not come before criminal courts properly 
so called were subject to punishment m other 
ways. The repression and prevention of crime 
were much more rigorously carried out by the 
Empii’e than by the Republic. For instance, 
Augustus first efectively suppressed brigandage in 
Italy and piracy on the high seas. The range of 
private vengeance, which was wide in the early 
age, “was now naiTOwed almost to vanishing point, 
and only violent attacks against which there was 
no defence but violence excused homicide. The 
Twelve Tables permitted the nocturnal^ thief to be 
killed unconditionally, but later the killer had to 
prove urgent need for his action. 

One department of crime needs special comment 
—that of treason, the treatment of which is vital 
in Roman history at every period. The old 
name perdi^eUio indicates by its derivation that 
treachery in connexion with war was solely or 
chiefly viewed as treason in the early days; but 
soon the name was made to cover any act which 
the assembly of citizens could be induced to regard 
as a deadly injury done to the community at large. 
In the later age of the Republic, the offence was 
called maiestas, which is an abbreviation for 
crimen maicstutu irdmirndm, a charge of impair- 
ing the greatness of the country. The range of 
acts which might come under this description was 
wide, so that many breaches of a oitizen^s or a 
magistrate's , duty, besides those closely connected 
with war, belonged to this category, "With the 
establishment of the Empire, treasonable actions 
came to be viewed as directed against the Emperor 
alone. This was the natural ultimate develop- 
ment of the Republican idea that insults to the 
higher magistrates were treasonable. One of the 
most interesting Roman applications of the doctrine 
of treason, and one somewhat remote from modem 


ideas, made it cover disrespect for, or attacks on, 
the recognized religion of the State. Regard for 
religion was a matter of civic duty, though the 
State did not force religious observances on the 
citizen as such until the conflict between Chris- 
tianity and the Empire became acute in the 3rd 
century. Till then, a Christian's religion would 
rarely bring him into antagonism with the govern- 
ment, unless some public function, such as that 
of magistrate or soldier, required him to join 
in heathen ceremonies. The deification of the 
Emperors provided for the first time a cult which 
was common to the whole Empire, and rendered the 
position of the Christians more difficult. But the 
persecutions which they suffered were due mainly 
to local fanaticism, and were seldom enjoined or 
favoured by the central administration. When 
Christianity became the Imperial religion, both 
heathenism and heresy were treated as public 
offences. 

As has been stated, the absolute control of the 
chief magistrate over punishment was abolished 
on the foundation of the Republic. The right of 
appeal {provocatio) entitled the citizen to a trial by 
ills fellow-burgesses, and the magistrate who set 
the right at naught was himself subject to penalty. 
But limits were imposed on the provocaUOt some- 
times by law, sometimes by custom. At first the 
dictator was not bound to grant an appeal, but he 
was placed in the same position as other magis- 
trates by a lex Valeria^ enacted in 301 B.C. 
Military rule naturally excluded the provocation 
The idea that a lex Forcia, passed before 108 B.O., 
withdrew from the commander in the jfield the 
right to impose the death penalty, rests on a wrong 
inference from a passage in Sallust (Jug, 69). The 
statutes which conferred power on Sulla, and 
on the Triumvirs in 43 B.o,, established naked 
autocracies, and legalized the proscriptions. The 
Senate from time to time claimed the 3^ght to 
authorize the magistrates to inquire into offences 
and to punish them without regard to the assembly. 
The earliest recorded example of this usurpation is 
afforded by the suppression of the so-called Bac- 
chanalian conspiracy in 186 B.O., when, in a time 
of panic, many citizens, as well as members of 
allied communities, were arbitrarily executed. 
This was done in the interest of religion, over 
which the Senate exercised an unquestioned super- 
vision, but later the special criminal commission 
was used as a political engine. After the deaths of 
the Gracchi many of their supporters suffered iu this 
way, though the younger brother was the author of 
laws which were designed to put an end to such 
proceedings. The decree of the Senate, commonly 
known as senatus consultum which em- 

powered magistrates to attack by force and slay 
men whom the senators chose to regard as rebels, 
was a device which belonged to the decadence of 
the Republic. It was first put into force against 
the younger Gracchus and his followers; the 
slaughter of the elder with Ms partisans was not 
even covered by this form. The decree was re- 
peat6cfly passed and acted on afterwai’ds, though 
its legality was fiercely contested by the democrats. 
Apart from the special criminal commissions issued 
hy the Senate, and the senafus comidium 
some cases existed in which custom sanctioned the 
summary punishment of a wrongdoer. Thus err- 
ing Vestals were sentenced to death by the Ponti- 
fex Maximus, though in the later Republican 
age they were sometimes arraigned before the 
assembly* A citizen who transgressed against the 
rights or a foreign people could he surrendered to 
that people., One who did not appear when sum- 
3 iionea to niiiitary service could be sold into slavery, 
and so might the, burgCss who disregarded the call 
o;f the censors, at^ ^he periodical registration of 




citizens and their property. In these instances the 
citizens were deemed to iiave passed judgment on 
themselves by their absence (Cic. pro Ciuc, § 99). It 
may be added that, in the last century of the Re- 
public, the tribunes of the })lebs sometimes asserted, 
though they were not ailoAved to exercise, the 
privilege of putting to death summarily any one 
who insulted them. Tiiis \vas assumed to be in 
accordance with the provisions of the ancient 
leges sacrativ, which rendered the persons of the 
tribunes inviolable. These laws, like others of an 
early date, merely decreed against the oilender the 
vague condemnation contained in the -words sacer 
him be accursed’). The scholars of the 
later Republic, and the tribunes along wdth them, 
held that the clause deprived the guilty man of all 
legal protection, gave every citizen the right to 
decide upon his criminality, and allowed his blood 
to be shed without blame, though, from the earliest 
days of Roman eivilizfition, some public control 
must have existetl over such executions. 

The establishment of the plebeian tribunate {494 
B.C.), the enactment of the code of the Decemvirs 
known as the ‘Twelve Tables’ (450 B.a), and 
the laws which %yexe adopted when the Decemvirs 
were overthrown (449 B.O.) had a profound elfect 
upon the course of criminal justice. The right of 
appeal was strongly confirmed. Arbitrary punish- 
ments of individuals by the assemblies, apart from 
the provisions of general statutes, were mrbidden. 
Such resolutions of the assemblies were called 
mwiUgia, Cicero rightly contended that his 
banishment in 58 B.O., by an act of the comitm 
Gcntnnata^ was unconstitutional. The Twelve 
Tables also prescribed that no citizen’s caput, that 
is to say, his life or his status as a burgess, should 
be placed in peril except before the ‘gi-eatest 
assembly ’ {comitatu maximo), by which -^ve must 
understand the comitia cmtnriuia^ As the prin- 
cipal Btafce crime in the earliest days -was 
duellio, or treason connected with wm, it -was 
natural that the assembly which comprised the 
w’arriors, past and present, of the nation should 
constitute the highest criminal court. On the 
otiier liand, a man’s property could be assailed in 
either of the two otner assemblies, the comitia 
iributa, which met under the presidency of a 
magistrate invested with the impefiuni, or the 
cQuailmm ptUhis, wldch was summoned by the 
plebeian tribunes, and was organized, like the 
comitm trihuta, on the basis of the local tribes. 
An old statute permitted all ma^strates to impose 
fines -without appeal, up to a definite amount; 
beyond the limit, one of the two assemblies had to 
decide. No motion in a criminal trial was con- 
stitutional wdiich in-vited the citizens to combine a 
personal punishment (pcena) with a fine [muUa). 

The inconvemence of using as courts of justice 
the legislative assemblies, at which hundreds of 
thousands of citizens had the right to be present, 
was very great. The criminal trial, for the more 
important olFences, required four meetings at 
stated intervals before the final verdict could be 

f iven; biit it may be inferred from a line in 
laute, which describes the burge^es m making 
a pastime of their duties as judges {Capiiid^ 475), 
that tlxero was little ceremony about cases of less 
consequenoa, AE acts of assemblies were in 
thbory mxbject to the elaborate rules of veto on 
which the whole Bepublican government was 
Based | but custom seems to have restricted within 
mvcow bounds their application to criminal afiahrs. 
The tribunes of the plebs acquired a prominent 
mdUm as prosecutors for high crimes and mis- 
^teneanours, though at Rome no burgess was ever 
in thctory debarred from entering on a criminal 
prixsecuteu, imlw ha had forfeited the right by 
some of to own* The diificulties 


attendant on the comirial system led to a new 
arrangement, and in 149 B.C. tbe^ epocli-niaking 
lex Calpurnia repetundarum estahiished a special 
court {giuestio), with delegated authority to tiy 
governors who were charged with robbing the pro- 
vincial subjects of Rome. As has been stated 
above, Sulla placed all recognized crimes under the 
sway of such standing courts, and, though recourse 
to the more cumbrous process before tlie comitia 
was still possible, it was rarely attempted. The 
quwstioim were exempted hy law from riic opera- 
tion of the magistrates’ veto {interenmo). Occa- 
sionally temporary courts were established to deal 
with particular oliences. In this way the men 
who had trafficked with Jugurtha were xiunished, 
and Clodius was tried and acquitted by special 
judges. The jurors -were originally drawn from 
the Senate, for which Gahis Gracchus substituted 
the equestrian order. Sulla reinstated tlie Sena- 
tors, hut after 70 B.C, the two bodies shared the 
privilege with men of a somewhat lower station. 
Both qualirK‘ations and procedure were varied from 
time to time by legislation. The qiicvstioncs con- 
tinued to exist till the 3rd cent. A.D., but the 
parallel juri.sdiction.s which the Empire introduced 
continually impaired their authority until tliey 
wei'e extinguished. 

There were modes of punishment which did not 
depend on an arraignment before a criminal tri- 
bunal, properly so called. Tlie censors in the time 
of the Republic could penalize the citizens in many 
-ways, degrading their status, and even inflicting 
on them pecuniary loss. They were not bound by 
the criminal statutes, and took cognizance of moral 
and social offences which were outside the pur- 
view of the laws. But succeeding censors were 
not tied to the decisions of tlieir predcoeHSors. 
The forms of civil law were employed to vindicate 
some breache.s of public order, and also to provide 
redress for certain forms of fraud whlcli could not 


be adequately punl.shed by exactions in money. 
Not only in Rome, but in every municipal com- 
nnmity, there were fines which were recoverable 
by civil process, on the public behail In some 
X>rivate suits, the defendant, if condemned, incurred 
additional penalties which -were not pecuniary. 
The judgment inflicted on him a 
or infamia) which impaired the value of his citizen- 
ship and left him nnder many disqualifications for 
public life. The circumstances were such that the 
losing litigant was held to have been specially 
bound to honourable action, as when one partner 
in business had cheated another, or a guardian 
defrauded Ms ward. Theft, -^vhen practised by one 
citizen against another, without violence, was 
technically not a crime, but condemnation in a 
suit for damages In pursuance of theft carried 
ignominy with it. The same stigma rested ivso 
facto upon mm engaged in occupations regarded 
as degrading, that of an actor, for instance, or a ’ 
public auctioneer (ymeo), or a gladiator. 

Roman jurisdiction over oflencos was exercised 
at first only as fax as tlie Bo9mnus ager extended, 
that is to say, in the regions of Italy possessed of 
burgess rights. Outside this pale foreign law pre- 
vailed* After the Social War (90-89 B.a), Italy 


S risdiction and the central courts in Borne. 

ttle is known of the principles oh which the 
discrimination was Based, But wa read with some 
surprise that the statute of Bulla relating to 
murder restricted the court at the capital to oases 
arising in Rome. Before the end of the Repub- 
lican period, the rule was established that a Roman 
cirizen outside Italy could claim to be tried in 
Italy for any serious oilence, and in the provinces 
the authority of the provincial governor in matters 
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of jurisdiction tended perpetually to encroach upon 
the autonomy of the municipalities and p)eoi)les. 
As is well known, the Roman government granted 
special privileges to the JeAvish communities. 

The advent of the Empire brought about a great 
ti’ansformation in the criminal law of Rome, as in 
all other parts of Roman X3olity. The paramount 
authority of the Emperor, and, in particular, his 
power oi pardoning, led ultimately to a comx)lete 
recasting of criminal procedure both in Rome and 
outside it. At Rome new officials, especially the 
pj'cufeetus urbi and tlie prcEfcctm prmtorio, gradu- 
ally acquired a large jurisdiction ; and, in the end, 
practi(jally all important charges came to be tried 
by officers who were Imperial nominees. As 
the Avorld became Romanized, local diversities 
in privilege disappeared, until the celebrated 
decree of Caracalla Avas passed (A.D. 212), Avhich 
conferred the franchise on the whole Emjrire, and 
led to uniform, or nearly uniform, legal practice 
all over the Roman dominions. In the early days 
of the Empire every citizen had a right of appeal 
to the Emperor, as is exemplified by the case of 
St. Paul (Ac 25^2^, but by the 3rd cent, each pro- 
vincial governor receive{i from the Emperor the 
bright of the SAvord’ {ius gladii), Avhich enabled 
him to dispose of the lives of provincial citizens, 
except in the case of Roman senators and members 
of the municipal senates {decuriones). After the 
accession of Augustus to x>OAver, the Roman Senate 
became a high court of justice, trying^ for the most 
part senators Avho Avere charged with the more 
serious crimes. But, just as the queestiones w^ere 
ultimately destroyed by the dominance of the 
Emperor, so the jurisdiction of the Senate Avas 
reduced to municipal proportions under the mon- 
archy established by Diocletian and Constantine. 

As in Italy, so in the provinces, the extent of 
local autonomy possessed by the difiterent cities 
and peoples Avho Avere subject to Rome varied 
greatly Avhile the great process of assimilation 
Avas being canied out. The tendency, however, 
to increase the authority of the Roman governors 
was strong from tlie first, and in the end nothing 
but a limited control in matters of police, and in 
other minor alFairs, was left to the municipal 
courts, Italy being jdaced in this respect on the 
same footing as the provinces. The history of 
police jurisdiction, at all periods of Roman history, 
is obscure. During the Republican period, citizens 
of the criminal class at Rome seem to have been 
dealt Avith severely, little regard being paid to 
their right of appeal. Indeed, the value of the 
p7'ovocatio greatly depended on the willingness of 
the magistrates — ^in the last resort, of the tribunes 
— ^to secure it to the burgess, while to the red- 
handed assassin or the thief taken in the act the 
leges Valerim and Porcim Avere of little avail. 

The nature of the punishments inflicted by the 
Roman State^ varied greatly in the course of its 
history. We can clearly discern a time Avhen the 
community, if it interfered at all, inflicted the 
penalty of death and no other. Under the system 
of trial before the comitia, this was the only 
punishment which the chief assembly, the comUia 
centuriata, could assign. But the custom was 
early established Avhereby the culprit, before the 
final verdict was given, could shake’ the dust of Ms 
country from off his feet and go into exile. In 
this case, at the final hearing the idea Avas put in 
that ‘ he had changed Ms soil with a view to exile ’ 
{solumvertisse exilii cama), Avhereupon the assembly 
passed a resolution known as inUfdktio agw et 
igni (in the full form tectQ w&b added), refusing 
the olTender (now no longer a Roman) the right to 
receive the chief necessaries of life— shelter, Abater, 
and fire— Avithin Roman territory, as technically 
defined by the phrase Eomanus agCTi which for 


this purpose was neA’-er deemed to extend beyond 
Italy. The qumstioneSf in the case of the more 
serious oflences, folloAved the earlier practice of the 
centuries. Exile Avas such a common incident in 
the early civic community that many treaties made 
betAA^een Rome and other States included a clause 
binding the contracting parties to give harbourage 
to oufclaAvs. Until the time of the Social War, 
Avhich led to the enfranchisement of Italy, a 
Roman could find a refuge no further aAvay than 
Tibur (Tivoli) ; hut Milo, condemned for the murder 
of Ciodius in 52 B.C., had to place himself beyond 
the bounds of the peninsula, at Massilia. Aliens 
Avithin the lioinanus ager could be Avarned to quit • 
it by the magistrates, unless international agree- 
ment stood in the Avay. This form of removal 
Avas called relcgatio. But after the Hannihalic 
War the government readily disregarded treaty 
obligation, and the repeated indiscriminate ex- 
pulsion from Rome of Latins and other Italian 
allies did much to bring on the great Social War. 
This form of banishment ivas extended to Roman 
citizens in the Imperial period. The relcgatus 
Avas merely ordered to live in a particular place 
during the Emperor’s pleasure. This Avas the only 
restriction on the person’s privileges as a citizen, 
and OAud, banished to Toini, Avas careful to insist 
that he was only relegatuSy not exuL 

Cicero laid it down in the year 66 b.o. {pro Gcec. 
§101) that exilium Avas not a punishment known 
to Roman laAv, hut a means of escape from punish- 
ment ; yet he himself broke through this technical 
X)rincipTe three years later, when, as consul, he 
passed a laAV to check public bribery. Thereafter 
exilium Avas freely used as a penalty, and neAv 
forms of it Avere devised in the Imperial age. The 
old interdictio aqua et igni tended to fall out of 
use, and for it Avas substituted the deportatio in 
insulam, rendered familiar to us by Tacitus and 
Juvenal, Avho describe the islets of the ^gean as 
crammed with exiles. 

The death penalty, except in the military sphere, 
Avas, as we have seen, hardly ever exacted m the 
Republican age, but in the more important cases 
it could not be so escaped under the Empire, 
Probably nothing else so fostered the bitterness 
entertained by the nobles against the Imperial 
system on its first institution. Yet the infliction 
of death Avas exceptional in the first two centuries, 
and Avas confined chiefly to the more important 
crimes Avhich came before the Senate and the 
Emperor. Both these authorities Avere, practi- 
cally, laAV-maldng poAvers, and Avere not bound by 
statute, as Avexe the regular courts. Erom the 
accession of the Sever! (A.D. 193), capital punish- 
ment became more and more common, and the 
number of oflences to which it was allotted Avas 
eoniinually increased. In the end not only treason 
and murder, but arson, magic, coining, kidnapping, 
aggravated violence, and a number of other Avrong- 
ful acts might be treated capitally. The forms 
of execution Avere also changed and extended. 
Originally, as a rule, the oflender' was tied to a 
stake and flogged, then released and beheaded. 
This Avas symbolized by the bundles of rods 
{fasces)i each containing an axe {murw), Avhieh 
Avere carried by lictors in front of a magistrate 
invested Arith the unimpaired imperium. In the city 
the axe Avas laid aside. Beheading by the axo was 
common in the earlier Imperial age (cf. Rev 20^), 
but was forbidden later, Awhen the sAvenrd was sub-, 
stituted. The old formulae connected Avith the pass- 
ing of a death sentence by the comiticc emturiata 
show that, before the time when escape into exile 
was permitted, the condemned criminal was some-^ 
times flogged and emcified. The practice Avas 
revived by the Empire# * according to the custom 
of our -aneestbxt’ {more imiormt)i m the saying 
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went. During the main part of the Kepuhlican 
period, crucifixion was rebtricted to slaves, except 
in rare instances, such as the case of men con* 
victed of misconduct with Vestals. A quaint 
early method of disposing of one who had slain 
a near kinsman {parridda) was to sew him up in 
a sack with a cock, an a})e, and a serpent, and 
then to drown him. The Vestal was w^alled up, 
and died of starvation. In both these cases the 
sentence had originally a domestic character, and 
we have in them strong evidence of the primitive 
objection to the shedding of blood within the 
domestic circle. The Vestals were the daughters 
of the gi'cat State family, and were condemned by 
the Pontifex Maximus, who stood to them in the 
relation of paUrfamilias. Something of a religious 
character attached to the spilling of the criminars 
blood by the community. But the gods of the 
family could receive no such offering. Later, 
when the patcrfamiUas executed a member of 
his family, he was regarded as the deputy of the 
mamstrate. The cross was used against free men 
without scruple by the Imperial administrators, 
until its employment was abolished by Constan- 
tine on religious grounds. The equally cruel death 
by burning was also familiar to the Empire, It 
was applied, by a exude sort of komceopatliic re- 
taliation, in the age of the Twelve Tables, to the 
citisen guilty of arson, and, later, it was occasion- 
ally a form of vengeance for military crime. The 
killing by fire of the Christian martyrs was techni- 
cally a consequence of treason. Before the estab- 
lishment of the Empire, the exposure of offenders 
to death in the arena, by wild beasts, was rare, 
though we hear of it as inflicted on slaves, deserters, 
or prisoners of 'war. But later it became one of 
the commonest forms of execution, and it lasted 
into the Christian period, being still in use in the 
time of Justinian. Malefactors who were executed 
in prison, like tiie Catilinarian conspirators, w^ere 
usually strangled by the carnifeXy or public execu- 
tioner, under orders from the city commissioners 
of police, the iresviri mpitaUs, We hear also, in 
Kepuhlican Koine, of wrongdoers being hurled from 
the Tarpeian rock on the Capitolinelxill j and the 
same thing happened occasionally later, by order 
of the Senate j while the Twelve Tables prescribed 
this form of punishment for bearing false 'witness. 
The application of it in the age of the Empire 
seems to have been restricted to no particiilar 
offences, and to have been irregular. Penal servi- 
tude was a novelty introduced by the Empire. 
Criminals were often condemned to work in the 
mines, which were mostly the property of the 
governnient, or to do other menial services, some- 
times in chains, slaves and the lowest class of 
freemen chiefly being exposed to tins kind of 
sufferinL^ pother kind of penal slavery was 
enforced enlistment among the gladiators, w hile 
the Kepublic lasted, citizen rights were completely 
lost only as a secondary consequence of condemna- 
tion for serious wrongdoing, but such loss was 
later on bound up directly with deportatio and the 
more severe forms of penal servitude. In all ages, 
some particular privileges of the citizen might be 
taken away while others were left. Imprisonment 
'^vas not regularly inflicted on criminals either by 
the early or by the later Boman law^ Incarcera- 
tion was temporary, for purposes of inquiry, or 
for safe custody, till a sentence was earned out, 
although, on the other hand, the condemned debtor 
could bo held in bondage by his creditor. Bodily 
chastisements were seldom imposed in the Be* 
publican ejH)ch, excepting in the camp, where 
mutilation and scourging occurred, until the latter 
was. forbidden by a lex Forcia. In the 2 nd cent, 
maj'earliir Ugm Forci^ had protected citizens in 
^heir city capacity' against stripes. Yet we know 


that St. Paul suffered the puuiHhiiicnt (2 Co ll^®) 
though he was ‘horn free^ (Ac 22*^). The so- 
called Ux talionis — ‘an eye for an eye, and a tooth 
for a tooth’ — seems to have been sanctioned, i)rob- 
ahly with an order of a court, by tlie Twelve 
Tables. Under the absolute monarchy, after Dio- 
elotian came to the throne, mutilation of various 
kinds was permitted for a number of oflences, and 
we often hear tliat Christian martyrs W’ore .siib- 
jeeted to it, and so, a little later, were heretics 
and worshippers of the old gods. ^ The su]>- 
jection of free men to lurtiire. during judicial 
inquiry crept in soon after the foundation of the 
Empire, and in the end became regular in certain 
eases. 

As has been mentioned above, public fines were 
in early days partly inflicted by the magistrates 
without appeal, partly ordered by the comitia or 
queestio after appeal, and partly recoverable by 
civil process. Although tlie legislation whlclx 
ensued on the fall of the Decemvirs rendered it 
illegal for a prosecutor to propose a personal 
penalty along with a pecuniary fine, yet in eases 
of penhiellio the condemned man’s property was 
forfeited to the exchequer. When the qumstio 
was substituted for the comitial trial, this penalty 
ceased. The confiscation of Cicero’s property was 
by special legislative act, and was hregular, but 
Caesar introduced forfeiture for aggravated murder 
{paTriddium)y and Augustus for treason {niairMm) ; 
and, later, it usually followed upon reUgatio and 
deportatio. In the case of other offences there 
was, under the Empire, as a rule, partial confisca- 
tion, The oppressive regulations connected with 
the Imperial Jiscusy and the lex Papia Fopqmay 
which penalized celibacy, led to frequent and 
extensive deprivations of property. 

It only remains to note that, while the Kepublic, 
in theory at least, treated all citizens as equal before 
the criminal law, the later Empire frankly re- 
spected persons. Subjects w^ere clivided into two 
classes, the ‘morelionourable’ {honestiQres)y and the 
‘more humble’ {huynilioreB) or plebeians {plebmi)* 
The higher class consisted of national and provin- 
cial senators, knights {equiUs)y veteran soldiers, 
and certain grades of Imperial officials. These 
were exempt from crucifixion, from death in the 
arena, from penal servitude, and from scourging 
and torture 5 and it was a privilege even of a local 
senator {dcctiTio)^ after the 2nd cent., that the 

f overnor of the province could not put him to 
eatli without a confirmation of the sentence by 
the Emperor. The regular Imperial courts took a 
more extensive cognizance of oximes committed ])y 
slaves than was the case earlier. 

LnsiUTtm.E.---'rhe whole criminal law of Home has been 
exhaustively treated by T. Mommsen in his limn* Stfodrecht 
(Loipzif?, 1809), by which earlier works on the subject are, 
in the main, superseded. For the Judicial system of the later 
Empire, with its complicated arrangements, the work of O. 
Karlowa, Mm, TtechUgmk, (Leipzig, ISSo) is most valuable. 
A brief summary will be found in the art. * Judicium,' in fcSmiWs 
MeL qf Antiqtdties^j 1890-1891; more information in the artt. 
‘Judicium' and ‘ Preefeefeus,* in Daremberg-Saglio, JDtof, des 
anUquiUs\ 1886 J, S, 

CHIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Teiitenic 
and Slavic). — 1, General conceptions of crime 
and punishment. — (I) *We learn from 

Tacitus that the practice of Mood-revenge was an 
important element in the legislation of the Teutonic 
peoples of his time.^ T’he word used to express 
the execution of such revenge appears in neariy all 
the Teutonic languages: thus, Goth, mrifeany 
gawrihany A.S. wrBcfm (Eng. ^ wreak’), O.H.CI. 
rehlum (Germ. rdehen)y ^avenge/ ^persecute,* 
‘imnish,’ The possibility of commutmg blood- 
revenge to wergeld and fine is also mentioned by 
1 Zli t&m MmloiUas patris bcu pro* 
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acitiis,^ and, as may be inferred from the affinity 
: A.S. werey M.H.G. were^ ‘wergeld/ with Skr. 
lira (cf. Blood-Eeud [Aryan], voL ii. p. 724^), it 
)es back to the primitive history of the Teutonic 
Lce. From that remote age come also the terms 
.H.G. huoza, O.Sax. hotay 0. Norse hoty ‘line,’ 
hich are cognate with Goth, hatizay hatistSy 
setter,’ ‘ best,’ and originally signified ‘ repair of 
image likewise Goth, slmldoy skula^ ‘debt,’ 
iebtor,’ O.H.G, sculd, sculda, A.S. scyld, which 
:e all derived from Goth, slcaly skuhmiy ‘ to be 
ving,’ and mean literally ‘the obligation to pay’ 
i^ergeld or fine), and then, figuratively, guilt in 
meral, whether before God or man (cf. art. 
RYAN Keligion, voL ii, p. 49^). For the Goth. 
idgsy ‘guilt,’ etc., see below. 

Even by the time of Tacitus, however, blood- 
wenge and its remission by wergeld and fine were 
eated as something more than the private affairs 
: the families concerned. The injured group, 
Lstead of exacting blood-revenge, might, as is 
nplied in Tacitus,^ refer its ‘cause’ (3ache; 
oth. sakjoy O.H.G. sahkay A.S. [Eng. ‘sake’], 
.Norse, sok) to the public assembly. The com- 
snsation fixed by this tribunal was regarded as in 
>me sense a penalty, and the amount was shared 
3tween the injured party (or his relations) on the 
le hand, and the chief or (in republican States) 
le community on the other.® 

If we regard the intervention of the public 
3sembly as involving no more than an attempt on 
le part of the trihe to bring about a peaceful 
jttlement of such feuds as were especially 
angerous to the common weal,^then the germs 
I the procedure among the Teutons may be 
iferred to a very remote age. In the main, 
owever, the offences dealt with by the assembly 
Sroth. ma])ly A.S. mos’^el, O.H,G. malialy 0. Norse, 
idl) in its judicial capacity would be, alike in 
ati^uity and in the time of Tacitus, those which 
re included under a term common to Greek and 
anskrit, viz. dyos—agasy expressing an idea that 
lUSt go hack to the dawn of Aryan history (cf. 
rt, Aryan Eeiigion, vol. ii. p. 50“*). 

Of the primitive Teutonic terms applied to 
rimes against the community or its tutelary 
cities, and punishable by the community, special 
acount must be taken of the following three ; 
.) O.Sax. sundeay ‘misdeed,’ O.Fris. sinnCy 
arime,’ A.S. syiin, ‘transgression,’ ‘wrong,’ 
enmity’ (Eng, ‘sin’), O.H.G. simtca, ‘sin’; (2) 
^oth, frawailrhtSy A,^,forwyrhty 0,Sax,/arwwr/i^, 
sin,’ O.H.G. farworahty ‘sinful’; (3) Goth. 
virina, ‘ground of accusation,’ 0, Norse finiy 
..S. Jireny O.H.G. firina, ‘ crime,’ ‘ sin.’ Of these 
re nearest equivalent to Gr, %os=:Skr. dgas dJTQ 
re first series (O.Sax. mndmy etc,, probably 
alated to Lat. sonsy ‘^ilty’), and the second 
5oth. framidrlits originally signifying ‘being 
able’ ; cf. Germ. ein& MTaf& mrmTkmy ‘ to incur 
punishment’). In seeking to render theprimi- 
.ve connotation of these words, we must, of 
curse, guard against introducing Christian ideas ; 
et the fact that the Church selected precisely 
rese terms to express the conception of sin, 4. c. 
ransgression against God, shows that even in 
eathen antiquity the^r must have implied some 
otion of trespass against the gods. The third 
nies (Goth, fairinay etc.) has not as yet been 
itisfaotorily explained. Some connect it vnth 
lat, per in periuroy perperamy Gr. Tripavy and 

1 Germ, 21 : ‘ neo implacabilea durant [iaitaicitia,e3 ; luikw 
lim etiam homicidium cfirtjo armentomm ad peeorum 
a Gem. 12? ‘Licefe apnd conoifium acousare 4aCQne et dls- 
rlmencaiiitismtendere.* , ^ ^ , 

&jr&. : ‘equomm pecoruinque numeto convicti muictantur: 
m mtilctae regi vel civitati, para ipai qui vmdieatur, vel 
topinquis eias, exsolvifcur.* .... . . 

AGetm. 211 : ‘periculoaiores sunt iuiimeitme juxtaliberta^tem,' 


interpret it as ‘a deed that goes beyond,’ i,e, 
beyond the crimes usually entailing blood -revenge ; 
others connect it with Goth./er;Vt, ‘ snarer,’ O.HiG, 
fdray A.S. /eery ‘ snaring,’ and regard it as signify- 
ing an offence involving the element of secrecy. 
It is in any case certain, as appears also from the 
language of Tacitus,^ that the Teutons had at an 
early period drawn relatively fine distinctions 
within the general idea of wrongdoing. Among 
the various groups of words thus employed are the 
forms with the prefixes mein- (esp. O. Norse mein- 
ei&ry A.S. rndn-dp [cf. O.Eng. ‘manswear^X O.H.G. 
mein-eit [Germ. Meineidy ‘perjury’]) and missa- 
(Goth. 7nissade])Sy O.H.G. missitdty ‘misdeed’), 
implying respectively the attributes of deceitful- 
ness and perversity in conduct. This deepened 
conception of wrongdoing is also indicated by the 
words Goth. skanda^O.^,G, scant ay ‘disgrace’; 
O.H.G. scama, ‘sense of shame,’ and O.H.G. lastavy 
0. Norse lostry ‘error,’ ‘vice,’ ‘disgrace,’ from 
lahany ‘to blame ’ (cf, also 0. Irish loS,ty ‘error’). 

The primitive Teutonic word for ‘punishment’ 
is found in the series; O. Norse vitiy A.S. loite 
(M. Eng. and Scots wite), O.H.G. wlzzi; it is 
related to Goth, fraweitany ‘avenge,’ O.H.G. 
wlzaUy ‘punish,’ znadfar-mizany ‘punish,’ ‘banish,’ 
and, as connected with the root vid (Lat. video) y 
seems to be equivalent to the Lat, animadvertere 
in aliquemy ‘to proceed against one.’ A form 
peculiar to the Western Teutonic dialects is 
O.H.G. haramscaray A.S. hearmsceare, i,e. some- 
thing imposed as a disgrace (O.H.G. haraniy A.S. 
Acarm=0,Slav, sramMy Buss, soroinity ‘disgrace’). 
The O.H.G, antony anadon, ‘punish,’ ‘blame’ (cL 
O.H.G. antOy anadOy ‘indictable offence’) is ex- 
clusively German, as are also the much later and 
still etymolodcally obscure words M.H. G. strafcy 
‘punishment, and veimCy ‘ vehme.’ 

(2) Slavic , — ^Turning next to the Slavs, we note 
that, apart from the treaties of Prince Oleg (A.D. 
912; Jirecek, no. I) and Prince Igor (A.D. 945? 
Jirecek, no. 2) with the Greeks, the earliest 
Bussian document of a legal character is the 
collection of ancient prescriptive laws, decrees of 
princes, and Christian - Byzantine enactments, 
known as the Bmshaja Fravda, This has been 
handed do\vn in two forms, a shorter and a longer, 
and its original draft is attributed to Jaroslav 
(1019-54), by whose sons it was brought to com- 
pletion (Jirecek, nos. 3 and 4). We have, accord- 
ingly, no direct information regarding the legisla- 
tion of the earlier centurie.s, and must fall back 
upon a posteriori arguments and philological data. 
From the records of the ancient annalists we infer 
that in the period before the migration, i,e. in the 
early centuries of the Christian era, the social 
fabric of the Slavs was of a character which may 
be outlined as follows. The Slavic people were a 
congeries of clans and tribes, each group resting 
upon a basis of kinship.^ At the head of each 
group stood the ‘elders’ {siareHna)j who are called 
mpani (from hipay ‘ domicile ’) by some foreign 
writers,® and by others.^ In the early 

centuries of our era the Slavs had borrowed their 
word Mmezly ‘prince,’ from the Teutons (O.H.G. 
huningy ‘Idng,^ etc.). The form of govemmenfe 
was purely democratic, and the decision of all 
questions rested with the public assembly.® 

i Gem. 12 : ‘Biatmotio poenarum ex delicto . . ♦ Biversitas 

S licii iUuo respicit, tamqtmm scelera osteudi oporteat, diim 
untur,Aai/^^iaabacondi.’ ' ' 

~ 2 Nestor^ Chfonielei xM. : ‘They lived each With 3i30 kindfed 
and upon his own territory, every one ruHn^ over Ms 
own kindred/ * : 

SOonafcantinwsRorphsnrogenituSjCap. 29; ^Rrincipeshipopuli 
habent nullos praeter zupanos, senes, seniores, inaiores nntu/ 

4 Maurikios; Afs militaHsy xii. (ed. Soheto, Bpsala, 1664, 
p. 281) ; -VoXXol pT}i$9 Kol ^ovre^ fl-po? aKKr}hov^, 

^ Prooopiu^ da GoiJiieoy lii. 14 : ra ydp edvii ravtar 

re wft avSpbs «ro?, ev 
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As among the Genuans, the legal relation of 
the various clans to one another was based uj^on 
the laws of })lood-revenge, of which the j)rimitive 
Slavic designations are found in O.Slav. mhii. 
Buss, mestiy ‘ revenge/ and O.Iliias. vmzlda^ Pol. 
wozda^ etc., lit. ‘enmity.’ That the i)ractice of 
blood-revenge persisted among the Slavic peoples 
until the dawn of historical tradition, and among 
the Southern Slavs, indeed, until recent times, has 
been shown in Blood-Feub (Slavonic), vol, ii. p. 
733 if. There is no doubty moreover, that in very 
ancient times the blood-revenge could be adjusted 
by means of the wergekl, and this holds good 
wiiether the llnss. term for wexgeld, viz. mra^ is 
of cognate origin ^Yith the above-mentioned Skr. 
Daira and A.S. were, or was borrowed from one of 
tlie Teutonic dialects. If the latter alternative is 
the right one, the original Slavic term must be 
looked for in such words as Czech lilava (Russ. 
qolova^ ‘ head ’), Fol. wroMa^ or Serv. (Russ. 
Icrodi ‘blood’}, all of which mean both ‘homicide’ 
and the ‘ compon.sation ’ paid therefor. 

In process of time blood-revenge was gradually 
aboIiShed, and stiperseded by ransom (Russ. 
mhepU), The Mnsskaja Fravda, which in its 
older form sanctions blood-revenge only in cases 
of murder or serious boRly injiiry, and confines it 
within certain degrees of kinship, brings us to this 
stage, as in other cases it substitutes for blood- 
revenge tiie prodata^ ‘compensation,’" ‘money- 
payment for an offence/ lit. ‘ sale ’ (of vengeance ?), 
The proda^a either fell to the chief alone, or was 
shared between him and the injured party. That 
for 'which compensation "was paid was usually 
called m oUdu^ but it should be noted that ohkfa 
is the common term for and is not limited 

to its modern sense of ‘insult.’ The classical 
tongues were then drawn upon for words to 
express the idea of compensation j thus wu find 
Gr. epitimmj originally ‘penance imposed by the 
CImrcli,’ then ‘ compeu.«ation for any oficn(U 3 / 
while from the sphere of Latin culture comes 
penja (Lat. pmm). 

Tlie question arises, however, whether in the 
case of the Slavs, as in that of the Teutons, the 
conceptions of crime and punishment in general 
did not spring from the narrower ground of traris- 

f ression against the community and its tutelary 
cities. Of Slavic terms for ‘crime* there is 
only one which is represented in all the various 
dialects, viz. O.Slav. 0 recM) ‘sin,* a word etymo- 
logically obscure (cl Bernekor, Slav* etym. 
Worterl.i Heidelberg, 1908 p, 3501). It is 
certainly the ease that this w'ord, as used in a 
literary tradition under Ohristian influence from 
the first, is, in general, practically equivalent to 
‘ sin against God,’i)reciKely like the O.H.G. simUa 
and Goth, fratomlrkts ^ (see above) ; it always 
signihes a transgression in the ecclesiastical sense, 
wnile a civil onence is called pre^^tupUnie. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that, as greehU 
is found in all the Slavic dialects, it must go T>aek 
to heathen times ; and it is natural, therefore, to 
see in this word the Slavic (as in mtnfm or 
fmwa%rhU the Teirtonic) equivalent of the Gr. 
dyojssSkr. dgm. And since, as we saw above, all 
matters were referred for decision to the public 
mBmnblj, and as there is also evidence for a 
primiti'fB Slavic word signifying ‘ tribunal’ (O.Slav. 

it will hardly be coimted rash, the present 
writer thinks, to assume that here too, as among 
the Teutons (for the comUium^ hee above), and 
also the Macedonians,^ the tribal assembly ’was a 

i(c fraAaiCfS piQretlava’t* ^al ha xww abrots rmi* 
fd T« k«sI rk Murmha h jKoiyht' (l^ubha ■ 

auwsmtoly) dy«rat* 

VI. vliL Z6: ‘Be oapitalibiis rebus vetusfco Mftce- 

S moao ififtujrebttt everokus, in pace erat Ct, 

, 4 Bis M0k&4mim (Oottingen, 1900), p. 21, 


court wiiich might deal uifer alia witli offences 
{ffrechfi) against the coinmniiity and its gods. 
That such infringements of tiie public interest are 
not mentionecl in the Itunnkaja rrfirda. is ex])I;d!ied 
by the fact that the latter is not, an<l does not 
purport to be, a complete legislative code. 

In the Slavic languages there are two tlistinct 
groups of -words .signifying ‘ punish,’ ‘ punishment*: 
(1) the derivatives of a root har- (O.SIav. and 
O.Riis.s. Jearatij Czech Zrdmfi, Pol. ‘ punish ’)j 
and (2) those of a root Icaz- (cf. Russ. nabtztUl^ 
‘punish,’ hazm, ‘heavy edvil penalty/ hdznitt^ 
‘ punish,’ Czech Mzati, etc.). The funda- 

mental meaning of the latter seems to be some- 
thing like ‘ banish,’ perhaps in the sense of Gr. 
Mkvvp.1, ‘law,’ ‘punish’ (cf. Russ. pokaziUi), The 
tirst-named group goes back to a primitive form 
^hara, which is found, with or without deriv- 
atives, in many Aryan languages, and means 
‘army’ and ‘war’ (O.Fers. IcCim^ ‘army/ Lith. 
MmSi Jeardi ‘Avar’ and ‘army/ Goth, harjh\ 
O.Pruss. karjiSf Irish ‘army’). If this 

series he correctly interpreted as originally denot- 
ing ‘the national army drawn up for war’ 
(0. Schrader, BeMlkxicon^ Strassburg, 1901, p. 
349 f.), one is tempted to taka the further step of 
connecting kamik ‘punish,’ with the Judicial 
functions wdiich we liave conjecturally ascribed 
to the Slavic ‘assembly’ (cf. also hi 

llesychius). 

2 . Particular crimes and punishments.-— As it 
cannot be expected that the present article should 
deal with the entire criminal law of the^ aiudent 
Teutons and Slavs, the writer ])rop()scs^„,Him|>ly to 
emphasize such asi>ects t>f tlie su) >ject as may be 
judged of special importance for the readers of 
this work. 

A. toiU/t'.S'.— -Here it will be the ^vriter’B special 
object to determine which of titese ih'st developed 
a didiniic tenninology. There is, unfortunately, 
a great lack of preparatory works in this ilelti, 
particularly on the Slavic side/ so that only a few 
of the more iiuportant points can be referred to. 

We saw above that the Teutonic and Slavic 
races from the very Jirst drew a distinction between 
those offences wliicii, as directed against tlie 
community, had to be punished by the community 
ii&, the public assembly, and subsequently the 
State), and those which, hearing merely on the 
indiyidual, were subject to the laws of blood- 
revenge or the private feud. Even aii a very early 
period, however, we lind that penal oifenees coming 
under the latter category, such as murder or flag- 
rant theft, were really assigned to the former, so 
that it is impossible to make the distinction in 
question the principle of an exact classificabion of 
crimes. Bub we can hardly doubt that the species 
of crime referred to by Tacitus {Germ* 12), viz. 
cowardice in -^var and treason/ was always clearly 
discriminated from that which embraced personal 
assault, ordinary homicide, robbery, etc. The 
original Teutonic word for ‘cowardice’ would 
seem to be found in the O.Rorae c^rgr, A.S. earh» 
Lombard arga (a term of abuse), 0 K.G. amy, 
‘cowardly’; while an old term for ‘treasim’ 
appears in O.H.G. herislk^ ‘desertion from the 
army/ An O.Iiuss. term for a related crime was 
perevUU (cf. Russ. otvStit, ‘answer,’ O.Riiss. 
‘public assembly,’ O.Pruss. waitidt, ‘speak’), 

‘ secret treasonable communication of intelligence,’ 
for which, of course, as for the mimes mentionea 
by Tacitus, the penalty was death {Fsktmsimrja 
Gramoiat ffirecek, ix. 14). 

We shall, therefore, treat of the various offences, 
apart from those against honour, under the follow- 

iFor tile !l‘cufeons, Bdmni, MechMteriu'inerj p. 

023i)f» is fiMlI tlic test work available. 

» * Iguavi ethabelies, pioditores st tmnsftigao. 
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ing heads : (1) crimes against the person, (2) crimes 
against property, and (3) crimes against morality. 

(1) Crirnes against the person.^ — It is creditahie 
to the Teutons that they discriminated between 
killing in general and murder, i.e. (according to 
the ancient point of view) the wilful and secret 
(or, at least, stealthy) taking of human life — a 
crime denoted by the following series of words : 
Goth, ma'dr^r, O. Norse mor^, O.H.G. mord^ cog- 
nate with the Lat. mors, mortis, ‘ death,’ though it 
should be observed that Ulfilas (Mk uses the 
term in connexion with Barabbas, who is said to 
have committed a maiir])r {ip6vos) in the insurrec- 
tion (ip rg a-rdcrei.), and, therefore, not in secret. 
The idea of secrecy receives its first distinct ex- 
pression in the exclusively German forms com- 
pounded with miihh, viz. muhhilswert, muhhilari, 
meuchclmordi cf. O. Irish formuigthe, *abscon- 
ditus.’ A somewhat difierent shade of meaning 
appears in the Slav, razhoj, which is the usual word 
for * murder ’ in several of the Slavic languages, 
and which in Old Russian means both ‘ highway 
robbery’ and ‘ambuscade.’ According to the 
BussJsaja Fravda ( Jirecek, iv. 4 and 5), one who 
kills another openly in a quarrel or at a feast may 
be absolved by money, but, ‘if one sets out to 
commit razboj without any quarrel, the people 
shall not pay a fine for the razhojnilcit, but shall 
surrender him absolutely, with wife and child, to 
ihapotokU and the razgrahlmiie^ (for these punish- 
ments, see below). Of the numerous Teutonic 
terms for the infliction of bodily injury only the 
Frisian dolch need be referred to here. In the Lex 
FHsiomim it is the most comprehensive term for 
woimding of all kinds. A familiar phrase is dath 
und dolch, ‘killing and wounding’; cf. also the 
O.H.G. noch tolh noeh Ut. Boleh comes from 
Goth, dnlgs, ‘debt,’ related to O.Slav. dlUqU, 
‘debt,’ and 0. Irish dliged, ‘duty/ ‘law,’ ‘right.’ 
There was thus a term signifying ‘ debt,’ ‘ obliga- 
tion,’ common to all the languages of Northern 
Europe, and this acquired the special meaning of 
‘ obligation to pay compensation for bodily injury,’ 
and eventually that of the ‘ injury ’ itself. Beyond 
this, however, no rigid distinction was made 
between homicide and wounding, and 0. Norse 
words like vig, sdr, and drop may signify either. 
In the E%mkdja Fravda the only difference is that 
the fine for homicide is termed viva, while that 
for wounding is termed 'proda^a (see above): 
‘ Should any one strike with the sword, but not 
cause death, he shall pay [to the prince] three 
grivermielcs, and to the person injured one grivm- 
nick, and money for the doctor; hut, if he does 
cause death, the viva must he paid ’ (Jirecek, iv. 
24). 

(2) Grimes against property, — Of all crimes the 
first to acquire a precise terminology was theft ; 
tlris takes us back to primitive Aryan times— cf. 
Bkr. stend- and tdyu-, ‘thief,’ O.Iran, tdya-, 
‘theft/ O.Slav. tail, 0. Irish tdid,. ‘thief,’ and 
also Gr. Kkiirru}, Lat. clepere, Goth, hlifan, and Gr. 
<f)dp, Lat. fur, A form common to all the Teutonic 
dialects is represented by Goth, stilan, while aU 
the Slavic languages have terms corresponding 
to O.Blav. krada, krdsti, ‘steal.’ The fact that in 
all these languages the words connoting secrecy 
are related to the terms for ‘ thief/ ‘theft,’ ‘ steal’ 
\e,g, Skr. stdydP, ‘secret/ to stend-\ O.Slav. taf 
to taM; O.Pruss, dukUptas, ‘concealed/ to Goth. 
hUfan, etc.) clearly shows that it was the ele- 
ment of concealment which distinguished theft 
from open robbery (Goth. Mrauhdn, A.S. riajfiau, 
O.H.G. roubon ; and O.Slav. graUd, Buss, grmliu. 
Fob grahid, etc.). As robbery, however, was not 
in primitive times counted dishononrable (cf. 
Schrader, EmlUx, s,v, ‘Baub’), and as, even in 
historic times, theft was often punished more 


severely than robbery, it is obvious that the ethical 
ideas of later ages must have undergone a complete 
transformation. The horse-thief was punished with 
signal severity by Teutons and Slavs alike. It is 
recorded, G.g,,in the Vita Lzidgeri, i, 26 (ed. Broner), 
that by order of Duke Wittekind of Saxony a 
horse-thief was put to death by stoning, while the 
above-cited passage of the Fsicovskaja Gramota 
puts the horse-thief (konevoy^ iaU) and the incen- 
diary [zaUgalnikU, cf. O.Fris. morthhrond) on a 
level with iho perevUnikU (see above) : they are all 
liable to the penalty of death. In the ancient 
Teutonic codes the general term ‘ theft ’ comprises 
a large number of subordinate species with distinct 
names, for which, so far as the present writer is 
aware, the Slavic codes furnish no equivalents. 
Thus we have O.H.G, malaroupa, A.S. wcdredf, 
‘stripping of corpses,’ and O.H.G. herireita, etc., 

* ravaging,’ i,e, ‘the perpetration of crime— especi- 
ally robbery— -in bands.^ Closely allied to this is 
Eeimsuchung (O.Fris. hemseke’, in Scots Law, 
hamesucken), ‘domiis invasio in aliquam familiam,’ 
which, however, may be committed by a single 
person, ^ and in that case resembles the modern 
Hausfriedenshruch (Lombard ‘ curtis rnptnra, quod 
est oheros facere ’). 

(3) Crimes against morality, — In marked contrast 
to the class of crimes against property, the class 
embracing what would now be reckoned crimes 
against morality has a singularly meagre voca- 
bulary. This is, of course, explained by the great 
change that has taken place in men’s ideas regard- 
ing sexual morality (see also art. Chastity [Teut. 
and Balto-Slav.])— a change for which, alike in 
Teutonic and in Slavic countries, the way was 

g repared by the Christian Church. With reference, 
rst of all, to incest, the Teutonic family of 
languages, so far as the present writer knows, has 
but one specific term applicable to this crime, viz, 
A.S. sihdeger, ‘ lying (Le, cohabitation) within the 
family,’ which points unmistakably to family 
exogamy. In Anglo-Saxon glosses the Lat. 
incestum is rendered hcemed, which, however, 
means coitus simply — ^lawful or unlawful, or even 
adulterous. No O.Buss. term for ‘ incest’ (modern 
Buss, krovometenie, ‘blood-mixing’) is known to 
the writer. Any such term would, of course, bear 
the stamp of the Church. We find, for instance, 
that the metropolitan Johannes li. imposed penance 
upon marriages between persons as far apart as the 
fourth degree. In northern Europe, however, 
even in pre-Christian times, marriage wdthin the 
family-group w’ould doubtless be prohibited on 
economic grounds, although a moral repugnance to 
consanguineous unions would not then exist. 

The crime of adultery, as was shown in art. 
Chastity (Teut. and Balto-Slav.), vol. iii. pp. 499- 
503, could be committed only by a wife, a married 
man being held culpable only in case of intercourse 
with the wife of another. The terms aj^plied to 
this offence are of very general connotation ; e,g, 
O.H.G. huor, O.Norse and A.S. hdr, signify any 
kind of illicit intercourse; similarly O.H.G. 
uharligida, ‘ aclulterium/ A higher degree of 
precision belongs to A.S. forliges, ‘adulteress/ 
Jit. ‘she who lies amiss.’ The oldest Russian 
de.signatlons are smiUnoje, zastavanie, Iwbod&janie, 
etc. — all, of course, of ecclesiastical origin. The 
vernacular name is izmena, ‘ treason/ ‘ unfaithful- 
ness.’ The punishment of this offence among 
the Russian peasantry— the pnmitive mmdiir—\^ 
described in art. Chastity (Teui. andlpaRo-Blar. ), 
vol, iii. p, 50X ; it is identical vrith that inflicted 
by peasant criminal law npon the thief. 

Finally, mpe was in all probabflifcy regarded 
originally as a species of robbery— of the abduction 
of wnmen. In rhe. globes tp the Lex Salica the 

‘ to violate by force/ 
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is rendered by thimterofeUi theorofa, 'woinen- 
stealing’; cf. also O.Il.G. 7iotzogm, ‘to abduefc 
forcibly,* notncmajiy A.S. nijihuemc^ 

O.Norse nothtckt {not is lit. ‘force’). In Old 
Kussian the term 7iasUie, ‘ violence,* is also used 
for the crime of rai)e. 

It 'vvoiild be iniereHtin^ to know the Teutonic 
name for tlie corpore. htfames^ who, according to 
Tac. {Germ. 12), were punished by being sub- 
merged in a marsh. It seems probable that the 
reference is to sodomy (O.Norse sor'^imh stro'^mn^ 

‘ miiliebria passus ’). There seems to be no recorded 
evidence regarding the Slavic practice in this 
respect. 

B. FarTICULAB, FUFISBMEBTS.--R&SQ we dis- 
tinguish (1) capital punishment and outlawry, 
(2) corporal punishment, and (3) abridgment of 
personal freedom. 

(1) Capital punishinent and oiLtlamry (banish- 
ment). — That tiie penfilty of death, as decreed by 
the public assembly, was knovm to the Teutons is 
shown by Tac. {G&rni. 12).^ The commonest form 
of execution was hanging, and the root-word 
denoting this penalty is common to all the Teu- 
tonic languages; Goth, galga^ O.Norse galge^ 
A.S, (Eng. ‘ gallows’), OM,(}. galgo. In 

ancient Bussia likewise, according to the passage 
already cited from the Fsiwvskaja Gramotat the 
perpetrators of more atrocious crimes were executed 
by order of the public assembly {vice} or of tbe 
chief, and in this case also resort was usually had 
to the gallows (SreznevskiJ, s.v, * Povesenije, 
Povesati so’). 

Among the Teutons, ‘outlawry’ (banishment, 
exile), i.e, expulsion from the tribe, was in its 
effects practically eq^uivalent to capital punish- 
ment. The mo.st ancient 'word applied to a 
person so proscribed is retained in tlie Leoi Sallra 
as wa7'guSf ‘hoc est expidsus de codmi pa go"* {cf. 
Goth, gawnrgjan dAtihaiii ‘to condemn to deal h,’ 
O.Norse vargr^ ‘-wolf and ‘outlaw,’ A.S. locarg^ 
‘the malefactor sentenced to the gallows or to 
outlawry,’ etc.). He was altogether outside the 
law (O.Norse Mlagr^ A.S, 4tlagh)i and any one 
who met him might kill him, and was, indeed, 
bound to do so. This penal^ waa often combined 
with ‘laying waste’ (u.ILd-, Le, the 

members of the Judicial community assembled 
together in order to burn or demolish the criminaTs 
house and property* The term ‘ outlawry/ supple^ 
mented thus by the Idea of ravage, corresponds 
with the 2^oioku or potoki% and rmgmhUnie of the 
oldest Bussian legal documents. The latter -word 
means ‘plundering’ j tho former should possibly 
be translated ‘expulsion/ ‘banishment’ (Buss. 
tociU^ lit, ‘to cause to flow'/ tehh^ ‘ilow’)* The 
penalty affected not only the criminal, but his wife 
and children also, and was inflicted for murder 
with rcjbbery, Iiorse-stealing, arson (see above, 
p. 303^, and Sreznevskij, ‘Potoktl’), and 
similar ^ave crimes. 

For the special objects of this article it is a 
<ij.uestion of great importance whether tht.^ execu- 
tion of criminals among the Teutons was— as the 
foregoing observations regarding their concep- 
tions of erhna suggest— a religious ceremony, 
whether at bottom it was desired to operaw like 
a sacriflee in appeasing the wrath of the gods. The , 
affirmative has the support of suoh distingtdshed 
writers on the history of law as H., Brunner 
(DmUcke FecMsgcschumCj i.*) and B. Schroder 

{Lchrhn d, dmUmm liecM^gcscMcMc!^\ though B. 

Mogk {ABG xxvli. [X^eipzig,' 1909] 17) has recently 
called in question the practice of human sacrifice 
among the Teutons. In any ease there is the 

1 ‘Prodltores eC transfujiras arboribuB suspendunfi, Igtiavoaei; 
imbeto et corporo irtfames coeno ac palude, inieeta. iuauper 
cratci, laergfunt/ 


evidence of a passage in tho Vita Wulframi'^ to 
show that among the Frisians executions were 
performed at the festivals of the gods (cf. jMuIlcn- 
hoff, Deutsche AUcriumskmule, lleriin, 1870-1900, 
iv. 214). As regards ^ the Slavic practice the 
present writer has no evidence to offer. 

(2) Corporal -Punisliments involv- 

ing mutilation of the body— cutting off the nose or 
ears, severing the hands or feet, blinding the eyes, 
or even severe flogging — in so far as they were not 
simply preliminary to the death penalty, "were in 
all likelihood introduced at a relatively late period* 
In primitive times, among Slavs and Teutons alike, 
even the infliction of bodily in juriepvas dealt with 
by private revenge, and the practice survived till 
the time of the Ihisshaja Pravda (cf. Jirecek, 
iii. 2 ; ‘ or if he has been beaten till blood comes or 
tUl he is blue, it is not necessary for him—this man 
— to seek an eye-witness. ... if he cannot avenge 
himself imhUti], lie shall receive for the crime [m 
obidu ; see above] three grivennieJeSi but the doctor 
[receives] the usages ’). ' Such vengeance would, of 
course, be carried out according to the principles 
of the lex talionisj and cannot, tlierefore, be 
1 ‘egarded as punishment in the technical sense. In 
course of time private I'evenge for wounding was 
superseded, both among the Teutons and among 
the Slavs, and partly in consequence of their 
mutual relations, by a regular system of fines. 

A more difficult question to decide is when and 
how corporal punishment found its way into the 
ancient codes. On the one hand, such penalties 
were probably first of all inflicted upon slaves and 
serfs, who, of course, could not pay the regular 
fine. The Zex Frisiommii^ for instance, recognizes 
corporal punishment only in two cases, viz, {a) as 
merely antecedent to the penalty of death, for 
those who had been taken in the act of robbing a 
temjde (eufeting off the ears and castration), and [h] 
as jneted out to a delinquent serf whose master 
refused to pay tho fine. tSiinilarly the Ihmhtja 
Framla (Jirecek, iii, 16); ‘if a serf {clitdopU) 
strikes a free man, but takes refuge in the house, 
and his master refuses to give him up, 1|hen let 
a[nother] serf be taken, and the nmster shall pay 
twelve grivemdeks for him. But if afterwardn the 
man who was struck finds liim, he shall beat him’ 
{da hijutl ego). So far as the present writer knows, 
this is the earlieBt record of beating as a legal 
penalty in Eussia* On the other hand, the credit 
of Introducing corporal punishment must be 
assigned to the clergy, as is proved with special 
clearness in regard to Bussia. In point of fact, 
the clergy suffused the conception of punislimeut 
with new ideas, such as, 6.y., that it amends the 
evil will, deters others, and the like* For the 
attainment of these ends they believed — after the 
example of the Byzantine legislation, which had 
elaborated tliis system with great fullness — that 
such bodily penalties as blindlBg, severance of 
hands, etc. (many of them on the Mosaic principle 
of ‘an eye for an eye’), and flogging formed the 
appropriate means. Aceordingto Jaromav’s UetavU^ 
— the ecclesiastical counterpart to the Bmehaja 
sorceress, must be punished 
(Icamiiti) after conviction, and she must further 
pay a fln© (penja) of six grimnnkjes to tho metro- 
politan. , The nature of the Icmniti appears from 
a warrant of the Bussian metropolis Johannes ii* 
{1080-89}, according^ to which the officers shall 
‘smartly chastise’ {jaro hazniti), ie. flog her, ‘but 

1 *Mos oiat . . .tit corpora hominum dtuonatormn in miorum 
solemniis Ueorum , , . saepisaime divorais litaret modisj 
quosdam videlicet gladlatorum animadvcjacgioiiibus iwtorimeiis, 
alios patibulie appendens, aliiai Isquela aoertlsaime vltam 
exfcorqueng, praeterea et alios juatinomm sive aquarum 
flactibus submergebat,*' 

3 Of. U. Ills, JDm 4 Fri$$m im Mittelaltevt 

Leipzig, l&Ol, p. .199* 
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not to death, nor cut off her limbs.* It is a well- 
known fact that under the power of the clergy, the 
Czars, and the serf -holders, flogging became the 
recognized mode of punishment in Russia, and it 
is curious to note how a punishment so degrading, 
and, originally, quite unknown, should in time 
come to be practically a public requirement. 

Less than a generation ago a Russian village would furnish a 
scene like this ; a sedate and well-to-do peasant, the head of a 
house and the father of a grown-up fanxily, unshrinkingly lays 
himself on the ground in order to receive his tale of lashes, and 
when the business is over, he trudges homewards, conversing 
upon trifles with bis companions in punishment (of whom there 
might be thirty on a court day) and smoking cigarettes (cf. 
Glebd Uspenskij, VlaBtl zemli, 1882, p. 50 ff.). It is also re- 
corded that a Russian peasant actually asked for twenty-five 
strokes of the rod, and that, when he had got them, he said : 

‘ Thank you, that did me good. I was drunk yesterday, fooled 
away fourteen roubles— all I had— in the kdbak, and ill-used my 
wife. I have now got my deserts' (V. Hehn, De moribus 
Ruthenorum, 1892, p. 214). Another, who had just been beaten 
and was asked why, answered : * For a good reason, bdtjuSJca. 
A man is not punished for trifles in our place. ISTo such thing 
occurs here— no. Heaven forbid ! We have not a master of that 
kind. We have a master. Such another master is not to be 
found in all the district.* * Old Russia 1 * comments Turgeniev, 
who relates the incident (ZapisM, 1898, xiii.), 

(8) Punishment by abridgment of personal 
freedom , — The law-breaker might have his liberty 
restricted either by enslavement or by confine- 
ment. The former method was resorted to at an 
early date, but for the most part only as the con- 
comitant or sequel of other penalties, and need 
not, therefore, be further considered here. Im- 
prisonment, on the other hand, alike in the Teutonic 
and. in the Slavic area, is of relatively late origin, 
as is evident from the fact that Goth. Jearkaray 
O.H.G. charchdri, A.S, carcern, are derived from 
Lat. career y and the Russ, tjnrlmay ^ prison,* from 
Germ. Turm, In Russia the introduction of penalties 
involving the abridgment of personal freedom was 
likewise due to the influence of the Church, The 
most ancient mode of restraint was ^putting in the 
stocks * ; cf. the Buss. hoUdhay denoting two ' 
boards with a hole for the footj holddnihuy 
‘convict,* and Pol., Russ., and Little Russ, dubyy 
‘ shackles for the feet,* from d%ibily ‘ oak,’ ‘ oak-log.* 

Litbrature,— J. Grimm, Deutsche Reohtsaltertiimer, Gott- 
ingen, 1828, V. (‘ Verbrechen, Bussen, Strafen ’) ; H. Brunner, 
Deutsche Reohisgesch. i.2, Leipzig, 1906 ; R, Scliroder, Dehrb. d, 
deutschen Reehtsgesch.^, Leipzig, 1907; T. Mommsen, Zum 
dltesten Strafrecht d, KuUurvSlher, Leipzig, 1906, containing 
contributions by H. Brunner and G. Roethe dealing with 
Teutonic penal law ; G. Ewers, Das alteste Recht d. Russen in 
seiner geschichU. Bntwicklung^ borpat and Hamburg, 1826 ; H. 
Jirecek, Smd zahonwe BlovarnhySh (* Oollection of Slavonian 
Laws *), Prague, 1880 ; V. Sergejevic, Sketch of a Mist, of Russ. 
Law [Russian], St. Petersburg, 1882 ; V. Kljucevskij, Course 
of Russian History [Russian], Moscow, 1904 (Lectures 13-15 on 
primitive Eu.ss. Law); Bncyclopcedic Dictionary [Russian], 
xxviii., St. Petersburg, 1899 (containing a treatise by M. 
Dijakonov on the historical development of the general 
conceptions of crime and punishment in ancient Russian law ; 
and one by V. Necayev on the criminal law of the peasantry, 
with an ample bibliography) : J. J, Srezuevskij, MateriaU for 
a Dictionary Old Rwsian- [Russian], St. Petersburg, 1893 fl. ; 
L. K. Goetz, ‘Has russisohe Recht,' Beitschr,f. vergUichende 
Rechtsgesch. xxiv. [1910] 2, 8. 0. fcHRAHRR. 

CRIMINOLOGY.— I. Penal codes.--~Theactual 
eictent to which any penal code may be made to 
contribute to the repression of crime depends much 
more on the justice and equity of the principles 
on which it is founded, and the firmness with which 
it is administered, than on the severity of its 
provisions. Those who are familiar with the 
history of crime in Great Britain will remember 
that in the 18th cent., when capital punishment 
could be inflicted for a hundred offences other than 
murder, crime flourished exceedingly* Bimilarly,! 
in the early part of the 19th cent, crime was^ 
rampant, and a further impetus was given" to its' 
growth by the uncertainty of the death penalty. 
Thousands of death sentences were passed, :Tbut 
only a small proportion of them were carried out, 
so that offenders came to regard the sentence with 
contemptuous indifference. Again, in the latter 
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half of the century the long and severe sentences 
of penal servitude, which seemed to prisoners them- 
selves, as well as to many others, vindictive in 
aim and effect, had no repressive influence on 
crime, the numbers of those in penal servitude 
at that time being more than three times as great 
as in 1910. No real and steady fall in crime took 
place tni in 1879 the Summary Jurisdiction Act 
put an end to these long sentences. Almost simul- 
taneously a uniform system of prison administra- 
tion and treatment was inangurated, and all local 
prisons wore handed over to the State. The coinci- 
dent fall in crime which began then, and lias 
steadily gone on since, may fairly be ascribed, to 
a large extent, to these two reforms, which may 
be said to combine mitigation of penalties with 
uniformity and certainty of application. Rroin 
time to time the penal treatment of offenders 
oscillated between extreme severity and extreme 
laxity; but, when both these princijples were in 
force at the same time — denoting instability of 
administration — the very worst results ensued. 
About the year 1830, when capital sentences were 
freely passed and not inflicted, the convict popula- 
tion of Great Britain, with its population of 15 
millions, consisted of no fewer than 50,000 persons, 
some in hulks and prisons at home, others in penal 
settlements and Colonies. The cost of mainten- 
ance, which was enormous, was surpassed only by 
the futility of the system of punishment. Subse- 
quently the Penal Servitude Act of 1853, and the 
refusal on the part of our Colonies to receive 
convicts, put an end in Great Britain to transporta- 
tion. The number of convicts meanwhile declined, 
till in 1852 it was 17,000 ; and in 1878, when the 
local prisons were handed over to .the, State, it 
amounted only to 10,000. At present (1910) the 
number is about 3000. 

Recrudescence of severity in punishment occurred 
now and then, as, for instance, when flogging was 
freely resorted to in order to put down garrotting ; 
but on the whole the tendency of our criminal law, 
since the Prison Act of 1865 at all events, has been 
in the direction of leniency in prison treatment ; 
and the results have been satisfactory. To a large 
extent this spirit of leniency may be regarded as 
in itself a reflexion of the improvement in the 
character and conduct of our people, which, again, 
depends largely on the general advance in civiliza- 
tion, together with the spread, of education, intellig- 
ence, temperance, and other influences designed to 
elevate the people. Such influences have a much 
larger share mjpreventing crime than any punitive 
measures can have in repressing it ; nevertheless, 
a penal code of some kind is an unhappy necessity 
for every civilized State. Imprisonment in some 
form, therefore, appears to be the only means at 
our disposal, short of capital punishment, for the 
punishment or restraint of those persons whose 
conduct renders them a danger to society. 

2 . Foreign penal systems. — -A glance at the 
penal systems in other oonntries--that of our own 
being reserved for consideration later on— is of 
interest in connexion with the ^abject. England, 
to her sbame, too long neglected the warnings of 
the far-seeing John Howard. The overcrowding 
of her gaols, the indiscriminate herding together of 
criminals of both sexes, and of all ages and varieties, 
and the total neglect of the autlionties to bring any 
religious or moral influences to bear on the unhappy 
inmates, produced an inevitahle crop of profligacy, 
moral and physical corruption, wide-spread disease, 
and death. When at last she woke up, and found 
that proper, sanitary buildings and separation of 
prisoners were essential ■ to .reform, and when 
Pentonville Prison Vas built.r in 184:2, an iinpetua 
was at once given to, sane adininistration. Since 
then Rnglam. been amongst the foremost of 
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the nations in the search for some equitable, moral, 
and scientific solieme of prison treatment calcu- 
lated to reconcile the ri|,4its of society with the 
rehabilitation of the criminal so as to enable him 
to return bo a ia^^'-abiding life. It is, however, to 
the United States that the palm must be given for 
progressive experiments in this direction. No 
methods of reform and no social experiments 
appear too costly or troublesome to the indefatig- 
able philanthropists of America who take up this 
subject, if only they are reasonably likely to 
reclaim criminals. Starting with the root-idea, 
which may be over-sanguine, that no one is abso- 
lutely irreclaimable, they have established at 
Elmira, and other prisons, or 'State Keforma- 
tories,^ a system based on th& md&Urminate 
s&ntmcej combined with conditional lilseration on 
parole when the prisoner gives satisfactory evidence 
of reform. A somewhat strict discipline, with 
drill of a military character ; instruction in skilled 
industries ; moral, religious, and secular education, 
united with various kinds of amusement, are 
expected to alter character, and turn the subjects 
into good citizens. ^ Further, every one is enabled 
to profit pecuniarily by his own work, and is 
expected to demonstrate his fitness lor discharge ; 
but he must lirst find employment. I^robation 
oificers supervise and help tliose on parole, and 
misconduct leads to forfeiture of licence. 

From this sketcdi of the system, wdiich is a type 
of others, it will be seen that Elmira is practically 
a reformatory for adults, who are received up to 
the age of thirty. All are known as 'inmates,’ 
not prisoners, though they are under sentences of 
from one to a possible twenty years. Consi^lerable 
success is claimed for the Elmira system, hut 
statistics are not convincing as to the number of 
reclaimed cases, originally alleged to be 80 per 
cent. Acenrding to a report of the New York 
Prison Association, uhich recently analyzed the 
cases on parole from Elmira, 'probably not over 
70 per cent of men juaroled can be classed as 
reformed,’ while some other authorities put the 
percentage at 50. SSociety is best protectef!/ 
they say, * by the reform of the criminal.’ One 
point emerges, however — the actuality of the 
tneorvigihh^ of whose too frequent appearance at 
Bimira they make complaint. The tracing and 
following up of the reclaimed is difiicult in so vast 
a countiw, with unlimited facility for travel. 

But, if the United States has some of the best 
and most progressive prisons, it has aka many of 
the worst m Christendom. Kace prejudice against 
tho negro, who is held to be either irreclaimalde or 
not worth reclaiming; Labour Laws wdrieh, in 
many of the States, either prohibit alt(»gether or^ 
restrict the sale of prison -made goods, and so 
keen prisoneiB idle, or employed in unproductive 
work ; con.stant changes of the wardens or governors 
as politicai parties come and goj public apathy 
and parsimony in regard to prisoners ; and a 
general desire to make prisons pay their way— 
these are the conditions wliich uiake the state of 
most of the county and city gaols fall very far 
short of modern ideals. The late Secretary of the 
Howard AsBociation, Mr. Edward Grubb, made a 
tour of some of thane prisons in 1904, and found 
them very unsatisl&ctorj, and in startling contrast 
to the State Fdsons and BefoOTatories, He says % 

*l?}iese Institutions {county and oity gaols), designed for th© 
most part for prisoners awaiting trial, and lor the serving of 
#hott sentences hy misdomeanants, are, with littls exception, 
lar from satlshictory, even in the Iforfebern Btates. l?he best I 
saw was at Boston. At Indianapolis, and at Olevetod and 
.ManslieldfOhlo), to say nothing of the Sontii, the gaols were, 
tm the most part, far from clean, and the prisoners were shut 
np together, with full opportujnty ro corrupt each otjicr, 
Either they had no occupation (at Mansfield they were engaged 
in playing at cards), or, if enqiloycd (as at the House of Correc- 
tion at Clevelanrl), tliey were working iu & very half-hearted 


manner.' He describes the state of the convict camps as teem- 
ing with abuses— indiscriminate association, negro women ‘con- 
stantly ha\mg babies,' ‘terrible cruelties and even murders,' 
and bad sanitary conditions (see the jiamphlet published by the 
Howard Association). 

Even in the better class prisons, many of the 
privileges extended to prisoners seem to breathe 
a freedom which would probably be un.suit«able for 
our class of habitual. Buying and selling, tho 
free use of tobacco for smoking and chewing, card- 
plaring, cinematograph exhibitions of prize-fights, 
and so on, are too advance<i expedients for moral 
improvement to appeal to British sentiment. 

Like everything else in the United States, crime 
is on an iniinense scale. A country so huge in 
itself, containing such a varied population, black 
and white, and receiving every year hosts of 
iimuigrants from everywhere, is, in the nature of 
tilings, a luin ting-ground for criminals. "Further, 
it has almost as many penal systems as it has 
States, so that it is difiicult to estimate the general 
effect on crime of any special penal measures. The 
Americans themselves, however’, are drawing 
public attention to the appalling list of murders 
committed— not only to tho large proportion that 
go unpunished, but also to the small percentage of 
cases in which the death penalty is indicted after 
a conviction has been obtained*. They are also 
holding an inquiry into their methods of adminis- 
tering the ciiminal law, which hitherto have been 
so slow and uncertain as to lead to the belief that 
crime is getting out of hand. They seem to bo 
already on the way to find out that a firm adminis- 
tration of criminal law is essential to the repression 
of crime. 

The penal systems in force in Continental coun- 
tries (liffer very widely from one another. Several, 
like llussia, France, and Portugal, adhere to trans- 
portation as a ]miiishmont for the more serious 
kiiifk of crime, although Great Britain discarded 
this penalty as costly and inefiuciive more than 
half a century ago. The principle of cellular con- 
finement on the Bcparatc system, %vhkh was estab- 
lished by law in England in 1865, finds favour with 
ail European nations, as it does with all British 
Colonies, and with progressive Japan ; but in 
practice it is by no means rmiversally adopted. 

: The magnificent modei-n priBon built by France at 
I F'reshes has ^been designed for mparation^ but 
i there is conHidcrablc scope for asBooiaiion also, 
in order to prevent overcrowding. It may be said 
generally that all the European nations wnich have 
; built pnsons in recent years have designed them 
I with a view to carrying out separation. In Belgium, 

I where much jmbllc attention has been given to 
prison treatment and the repression of crime, 
cellular confinement has been carried to its utmost 
limits.^ l^risoners Iiave been kept in solitude com- 
pulsorily for ten years, after which tliey have been 
offered a modified form of association, which many 
are said to have refused, so that instances are on 
record of over twenty years of this kind of seclusion. 
Of late there has been a revulsion of feeling on 
this question, and the new school of penologists 
are now worldug for drastic reform. Bussia, too, 
carries out the Belgian system in several of her 
prisons. Austria-Hungary was said to have had 
only 16 per cent of her prisoners under the separate 
system a few years ago, although approving of 
that system in theory. Many of the new prisons 
are ol a palatial character, but none of them 
surpasses our own in sanitation, and we possess an 
undoubted advantage in having the whole prison 
system of the country under the single control of 
the State— an advantage which has been found 
very difficult of attainment in tl'ie other countries 
of Europe, and practicall}'- impassible in America. 

The results of the various systems are very 
difBcolt to disentangle from the ofliciai statistics 
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supplied by each country. For purposes of com- 
parison with our own results it has been found 
impossible to arrive at any definite or valuable 
conclusions. If murders only were reckoned as a 
test of the amount of crime, Great Britain would 
certainly rank high ; but this would give a false 
idea of the extent to which other serious crime 
prevails. Offences against the person are much 
more common in some countries than in others, 
while oflences against property form the bulk (as 
in our own country) of the crime in others. There 
is, however, one conclusion which can be drawn 
from the general survey. Kecidivism is rampant 
everywhere. In France it has been specially pre- 
valent, and the recrudescence of crime, particularly 
amongst the Apaches, or hooligan class of youths, 
who commit murderous assaults on police and 
others, is of sinister omen, and has already led to 
a revival of caintal punishment. Whether or not 
these phenomena are to be regarded as only tempo- 
rary manifestations of a prevailing state oi general 
social unrest, of which we have had recent examples 
in the strike-riots in France, Germany, and W^es, 
it is certain that a heavy responsibility rests on 
those who preach anarchy. It is well they should 
remember that crime is a much worse social evil 
than discontent, and that they are probably stimu- 
lating the one by encouraging the other. 

3. No universal system of punishment practic- 
able. — Although the study of crime has already 
attained to the doubtful dignity of an ^ ology,’ and 
learned experts of most of the civilized nations 
have been laying their heads together in congress 
for several years with a view to investigating its 
causes and devising remedies for an evil from 
which they all suffer alike, it cannot be said that 
criminology is yet by any means to be reckoned 
amongst the exact sciences. Human nature with 
its faults and foibles may be the same all the world 
over, but the difierent phases of criminality, the 
different moral standards, and the different national 
temperaments which characterize various races, all 
tend to modify our pre-conceived ideas as to tlie 
possibility of repressing crime, as a general evil 
affecting the world at large, by any remedy, or 
by any set of remedies, whether preventive, re- 
formatory, or punitive in intention, which can be 
held to be of universal application. It is well to 
imderstand that there is no royal road to the 
solution of complicated problems of this kind. 
We are in the habit, from time to time, of institut- 
ing more or less disparaging comparisons between 
our own methods and those of our neighbours in 
matters of social reform. Introspection of this 
kind is undoubtedly a national characteristic that 
is highly advantageous, tending, as it does, to 
check complacency and stimulate progress; but 
we must not lose sight of the fact that many 
features of the judicial procedure and the peni 
systems in force amongst Continental nations are 
utterly foreign to our ideals, and ill-adapted to 
our use. The well-known practice, for instance, of 
‘interrogating* accused persons which, in our eyes, 
amounts to heckling of a particularly cruel and 
vindictive type, is so foreign to the basic principle 
of our criminal law) which holds every man 
innocent until his guilt is proved, that we could 
not, if we would, fit so incongruous a practice into 
bur scheme of things; In the same way, the life- 
long periods of solitude and seclusion in vogue 
with some Continental nations, by the side of 
which our brief terms of mitigated separate con- 
finement seem unheroxc and contemptible, are so 
repugnant to our national sentiments of justice 
and humanity that we decline even to look at 
them. 

It has been said that every country has the govern- 
ment it deserves. The dictum applies with egual 


cogency to its laws, to its administrative machinery, 
and to the penal and disciplinary measures which 
it deems necessary for the guidance and control of 
its citizens. We may assume, in fact, that every 
country knows best the main lines on which its 
subjects can be kept in order ; and it will be found 
that national habits and customs, national senti- 
ment, and national temperament are factors which 
have much more to do with the shaping of penal 
systems and codes of moral discipline for peoples 
than the degree of civilization to which these 
peoples have attained. We find, accordingly, that 
the civilized countries generally differ very widely 
from one another in the matter of criminal law ad- 
ministration, that the range of variation is almost 
as great as that which distinguishes civilized from 
uncivilized methods, and that each country seem- 
ingly adopts the practice which to a large extent 
may be said to reflect the genius and character of 
its people, just as it selects the guillotine, the 
electrocution chair, or the rope for the infliction of 
the death penalty. It is probably for these reasons 
that International Prison Congresses do not waste 
their time and energies in the fruitless search for 
an ideal and universal penal system; but seek 
rather to improve existing systems, or to discover 
some general principles, or some details in working, 
that may be adapted to those which are already in 
force, and which are presumably suited, in their 
main outlines at all events, to the countries in 
which they have had their origin and development 
■—all due weight being given, on the other hand, 
to the consideration that indigenous plants do not 
always thrive in foreign soil. 

It would appear, then, that very little is to he 
gained by comparing or contrasting one penal 
system with another when they are not really 
parallel, and much less by trying to glorify one at 
the expense of another. We may feel convinced 
that our own system, which has been evolved from 
our experience by steps so deliberate that they 
never can be said to approach rashness, is fairly 
adapted to our present-day requirements ; but it 
is very doubtful whether it would meet the wants 
of different states of society in other countries, or 
even in our own under the social conditions that 
prevailed half a century ago. The criminals of 
that period would undoubtedly have been attracted, 
rather than repelled, by the comparative amenities 
of life in a modern prison. Hosts of them would 
have taken a long-wished-for rest in so comfortable 
a retreat, seeking compensation, in restoration 
of their health and energies, for any inconvenience 
or boredom they might have had to put up wibh 
while undergoing moral repairs. It must seem 
strange to those who are unfamiliar with our 
British moods of self-depreciation and pessimism 
that the very confident theorists who are never 
tired of reminding us that we axe on an entirely 
wrong track, and that our system is a fiasco, should 
practically all be found in our own camp. Out- 
siders take by no means so disparaging a view. 
Keoognizing, as they do, the enormous reduction 
that has taken place in recent years in our number 
of criminals, they look somewhat askance at the 
rhetorical explanation, which is frequently resorted 
to in similar cases, that improvement has come ‘in 
spite of the system* ; they regard the system, as a 
matter of fact, with a_ much more favouring eye. 
Further, it is a matter of some significance that, 
after due allowance has been made for the effects 
of family tradition, our progressive and up-to-date 
younger brothers in Australia, who are neither 
visionaries nor dreamers of dreams, follow very 
closely our procedure and practice. The fashion- 
able outcry against modem i>enal treatment is 
really traceable to the , fluent pens and forensic 
accomplishments of ex-crimmals, who by their 
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m parte allefcaiious seem to have cajitiireci the 
greater part oi the press and a considerable portion 
of the general juiblic. 

In Cnuic and Crimimda the present uniter 
made an eilbvt to stem the tide of delusion and 
misrepresentatiou on the subject, Init it still ad- 
vances. Tine basis of this pessimistic outcry is a 
com])lotG fallacy. Prison treatment, we are told, 
is a failure Ijccause ‘ it neither deters nor reforms 
Llie habitual criminal.* Bui all the authorities are 
agreed that the distinguishing eharacteristic of 
the habitual criminal is that he actually prefeis 
his vocation to the humdrum alternative of a 
steady and active working life. The mater’s own 
inthuale and lirst-hand acquaintance with the 
living typeenaldes him emphatically to confirm tliis 
discouraging^ conclusion. Whether the habitual 
criniinars vicious propensities are innate or ac- 
quired, it is certain that his habits, when he 
reaches maturity ^ as we find him in prison, are 
practically inermlicable. Tlie spirit of the road 
seems to !)e in him, and his jnedatory instincts 
have already developeil into Mxed liabiis, so iliat 
he is,^ to all intents and p^^poses, a hopeless 
incomgxMe. Here lies the difficulty. No system 
yet invented can fairly be expected to alter a 
person of this type. To correct the incorrigible 
appears to be a feat analogous, both in sound and 
sense, to scpiaring the circle. We are not, how- 
ever, without some means for dealing wdth him. 
If methods of mu*e are not feasible, prevention and 
restraint are still open -to us. The Borstal system 
of treatment for the incipient habitual, and 
ventive cUtentmi for the veteran, typify these two 
modern prison expedients respectively. For the 
present, iiowe%^er, the wniter is more concenied 
to point out the fallacious reasoning on which the 
IJieory of failuro is based. No notice whatever 
is taken of the important fact that the number of 
habiitia! criminals at present in hnsiness has been 
brought witliin such manage«ahle priiporiioiis that 
it may quite reanonahly be said that we have them 
in a ring fence. The same set pass in and out of 
prison with apparently unvarying regularity, and, 
for the most part, for the same Muds of oifencea. 
Specialimtion in crime, indeed, has become so 
marked In our time that the police authoritieB of 
Scotland Yard claim that they can, in most 
instances, tell, from the manner in which a clever 
burglary or robbery has been planned, the name 
of the expert who committed it. One might fairly 
expect that the reduction of a standing convict 
population of 10,00(1 personB in 1880 to 3000 personB 
m 1910 would be considered a respectable achieve- 
ment under any system, and would give rise to 
some doubt, if not disbelief, in the minds of think- 
ing people, as to the truth of the failure theory. 
The current of general opinion, however, if we are 
to Judge from the press, sets in quite the opposite 
direction ; and “we are led to believe that we 
are going from bad to worse because habituala 
and incorrigiblcB, although they decrease steadily 
enough in niimhors, decline to amend their ways, 
or to yaiikh m mcme into the obscurity of some 
honest calling. It is well we should cherish no 
illuBlons on this subject. Out repressive measures 
stand in constant need of tightening up for this 
intractable class of criminal, and our raformatory 
methods in like manner need constant widening in 
seoi>e, if wc are to arrive at UtUr results ; but no 
conceivable combination of them 'will ever succeed 
in totally eliminatmg those obnoxious pex^ons from 
the community. In regard to the sysfjem itself, it 
is not claimed that the mete absence nf failure ; 
denotes tlie prasence of perfection. It is quite 
conceivable, and perhaps even probable, that more 
be accomplished in other cotmiries by 
a of primriples and nmcMnery ; but ft 


is claimed that our own system has produced fair 
practical results, and that it is better suited to our 
national requirements than any exotic sy.stem with 
which we are acquainted. 

Theories of punishment— But, iC pulilic 
opinion is unsound in regard to the treatment of 
the erimiiial, public sentiment is mauillin and 
unhealthy on the theory of punishment. A general 
tendency* to minimize almost to vanishing point 
individual and personal responsibility, and to set 
up in its stead the fantastic substitute of a col- 
lective and huge unlimited liability compimy, 
comprising the whole body politic, is a pernicious 
feature of our time. Burely a more demoralizing 
doctrine, destitute alike of tSie sanction of religion, 
morality, law, ami common sense, has never been 
promulgated for the edilication and guidance of a 
free and self-respecting people. Those who aspire 
to regenerate society by this egregious piece of 
social jihilosophy are hugging a vexy vain delusion. 
It abolishes at a stroke the exercise of free will, 
without which society could not hold together, and 
it is quite outside the realm of logic. ^ If any sane 
individual in tlie community be permitted, even in 
the name of philosophy, to divest himself of his 
social and moral responsibility by the simple pro- 
cess of becoming a criminal, it is obviously open to 
any, or all, of the other individuals of whom society 
is composed to claim a similar privilege. A premium 
is thereby placed on evil-doing, and every man is 
tempted to become a law unto himself. The practi- 
cal j*esult of such a relaxation of our moi*al code 
would undoubtedly be that the maintenance of 
social order would be rendered difficult, if not impos- 
sible ; we should find ourselves retracing our steps 
in the direction of barbarism ; and, incidentally, wm 
should iind the woriil a distinctly unpleasant place 
to live in. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that the theory 
of }?erBonal responsilniity is to be applied ruthlessly 
to those who are, from menial deficiency, actually 
incapable of fully appreciating the signiheanee 
of their ollences, and wdio are, to this extent, not 
answerable for unsocial conduct. It should be the 
aim of any humane system to apply disciplinary 
methods very sparingly, if at all, to this unhajipy 
ciims, who at present amount to 3 or 4 per cent of 
our prison population. Hitherto these hapless 
ofienders — * weak-minded, but xxot insane,’ in the 
language of the Courts-— have been a source of 
much anxiety to the magistrates who have biul to 
deal with them, as well as t<i prieon authorities 
who are constantly receiving them on short and 
useless sentences. In prison they have been treated 
under a very modilied form of discipline, and oflorts 
have been made to improve their conduct and con- 
dition. Medical protection has shielded them from 
actual physical detriment, but the atmosphere of a 
penal institution is by no means conducive to their 
moral improvement, nor is it one in which iliey 
should be compelled to live even for short periods. 
The Eoyal Conunissioxi on the Care and Control of 
the Feeble-Minded has fully recognized this weak 
spot, and legislation is now urgently needed to 
carry out their recommendations. 

It ivili be seen from the foregoing that the 
principle of vicarious Responsibility, if applied in 

f raetiee, would not tend to tlio repression of crime, 
levertheless, it is vehemently insisted on at street 
corners,^ in the pulpit, and in the press, while the 
dramatic possibilities of impulsive criminality and 
temporaiy irresponsibility aro exploited in sensa- 
tional drama. Many good and benevolently- 
minded people seem to get periodically conscienee* 
stricken on behalf of the criininal as a victim of 
circumsfenoes. Hot only are they wEling to bear 
the burden of their own small vices, but also, in 
their emorimiid fervour, to tsice up his larger ones. 
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and condone his crimes, however heinous. They 
almost apologize to him for his existence as being a 
victim of heredity, and palliate his misdeeds on the 
grounds of his bringing up, so that every vulgar 
felon comes to think he is in reality a very ill-used 
person. Criminals are consequently quite ready 
to adopt the extenuations and excuses which are 
urged in their behalf, not only by their legal advo- 
cates, but also by theorists in criminology. In the 
writer’s recollection, twenty or thirty years ago, 
* poverty ’ and ‘ drink ’ were the two main causes 
given by prisoners for their downfall ; but now 
these pleas have gone out of fashion, in favour of 
unemployment, parental neglect, slum-life, and 
financial embarrassment. That such social evils 
exist to a deplorable extent at present— although 
twenty years ago they were much worse and much 
more common — no candid inquirer can deny ; but 
that they have had any material influence on the 
manufacture of the professional criminal who 
selects his own calling, or, as he himself might 
put it, * chooses his own pitch,’ is a very doubtful 
proposition. A prolonged study of the actual 
living specimen has led the writer to the con- 
clusion that the professional criminal is possessed 
of qualities which would enable him to emerge 
with ease and credit from any, or all, of these 
alleged social disadvantages, if only he had the 
will to make the attempt. The inexperienced, 
occasional offender is much more handicapped by 
those conditions, and he is not generally gifted 
with the staying or enterprising characteristics of 
the old hand. It is much more probable that the 
genesis and development of the latter type are 
traceable to a gambling spirit which characterizes 
his class. In his spells of freedom the race-course 
is the special scene of his recreation. Familiarity 
with risks breeds contempt, and he gambles witli 
liberty much more light-heartedly than others do 
with stocks and shares. But the cure of social 
evils which are so wide-spread is of necessity a 
very slow process. Their total extinction, if such 
a tning were possible, would unquestionably tend 
to the premntion of much crime and human 
suffering; but there would still be left a sub- 
stantial residue of crime unconnected with these 
social evils, and society would be compelled to 
protect itself from this by the infliction of some 
kind of punishment. Even in the ideal Socialist 
community of the future, when it gets into work- 
ing order, this problem is not unlikely to crop up, 
and compel attention ; but meantime^ wbat are we 
to do with the persistent offender ? 

Another strange theory which is promulgated by 
the apologists of the criminal, and which bears on 
the ethics of punishment, has a somewhat captivat- 
ing effect on short-sighted reformers. There is, 
we are told, something immoral, or unfair, or at 
least pusillanimous, in inffioting punishment on a 
guilty person in order to deter others from crime. 
Except on the grounds that the guilty person is 
unished with excessive severity, or beyond his 
eserts, this specious theory cannot be sustained. 
If we beg this part of the question, as is generally 
done for the purposes of the argument, the immoral 
and unjustifiable nature of the proceeding is clear 
enough. Otherwise the practice is both rational 
and equitable. The actual criminal suffers no 
wrong ^ the strictly non-ciiminal person is totally 
unaffected, while the person with dormant criminal 
proclivities, who is tottering on the verge of 
criminality, is provided with a strong andTaluable 
incentive to virtue. ‘ Encouraging ‘ the others’ 
cannot be considered an immoral expedient in 
dealing with crime. The deterrent principle, which 
has ahvays been recognized by law, is in reality a 
double-edged weapon of the highest value. Its 
effect on 0io actual offender may be, and often is,. 


absolutely negative ; but on others its force is 
incalculable, and invariably many times greater 
and more^ far-reaching than on the individual. 
This fact is too often ignored by those who criti- 
cize and under-rate the deterrent effects of penal 
measures and systems which do not absolutely 
disclose superficially the indirect effects wjiich they 
really produce. Statistics show clearly enough 
that our penal system deters occasional and first 
offenders, though it has very little deterrent effect 
on liabituais. Present-day conditions of imprison- 
ment are not real p%inishment to this latter class at 
all, but merely a form of restraint which removes 
them from temptation for the time being. The 
most recent device, therefore, which has been 
adopted for dealing with them in the Provention 
of Crime Act of 1908 — that is to say, preventive 
detention for long periods— is really a measure of 
inhibition and restraint, adopted primarily in the 
interests of society, although the extension of time 
that will he at the disposal of the authorities for 
effecting moral improvement in the prisoners them- 
selves is also expected to yield more encouraging 
results. In regard to the principle of determent, 
the only profitable use to which the habitual can 
be put, until lie renders himself more amenable to 
reformatory influence, would appear to be to make 
him a warning to other people for whom prison has 
more terrors. This, after all, is a trifling repara- 
tion for him to make to a community on which he 
persistently preys for a living, whether he be in or 
out of prison. 

But these various doctrines which tend to the^- 
extenuation, or, it might be said not unfairly, to 
the encouragement, of crime ai'e quite overshadowed 
by the much wider and more comprehensive one 
that we have no right to punish, and no moral 
justification for punishing, our fellow-creatures at 
all. Count Tolstoi was the leading exponent in 
recent years of this impossible creed, and he 
gained many disciples, who have been attracted, 
apparently, by the magnetism of his genius. In 
his novel Eesurreetion he makes his hero ISTehludof, 
who is really a replica of himself and Ms own 
theories, ask the question, ‘ By what right do some 
people punish others ? Why, and by what right, 
do some people lock up, torment, exile, flog, and 
kill others, while they are themselves just like 
those whom they torment, flog, and kill ? ’ It is 
obvious to plain people that the latter part of this 
question embodies the underlying fallacy of the 
whole theory. The greater part of society is law- 
abiding, or at all events non-criminai in conduct. 
If an individual member is permitted to torment, 
flog, or kill another individual member with im- 
pimity, why should society collectively be denied 
the same right? Every State or community has 
an inherent moral right to make laws and regula- 
tions for the maintenance of social order. If social 
laws are merely optional in character, and no 
penalties are attached to their violation, they cease 
to have any force outside Utopia, so that every 
man’s hand is against his neighbour. The mind of 
this gifted philosopher in his latter years seems to 
reflect the state of chaos, and anarchy to which his 
teaching led him, so that at the last he was utterly 
weary of the world and its problems. Theories 
denying the right of society to punish, which have 
no foundation whatever in the Moral Law (on 
wMch the regulations of all civilized States ulti- 
mately rest), have no more than an academic 
interest for practical rulers. However shitaMe 
they may be for the land of dreams in which 
Tolstoi’s spirit seemed to dwell, they are quite 
unfit for a practical -world, in which a mere touch 
of the actual suffices to shatter them to pieces. ^ 

It he then, as axiomatic that 

pumislnnent m some form is essential for the cor- 
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rection of persons %vlio inflict wrong on society ; 
that the right to pnnisli is in no sense immoral ; 
and that every system of cf)rreetion should have in 
it a penal element. It is true that these princiides 
are strenuously denied l»y theorists who hold that 
rison treatment shoiihl’ ho purely reformatory ; 
lit no one protends to have devised a working 
sclieine for carrying out this heneliceixt intention 
with full-grown* criminals. All prison treatment 
must be, in the nature of things, to some extent 
penal, since it dej>rives persons of their liberty. 
Even Elmira imposes this restraint. To a iai’ge 
number of criminals, moreover, deprivation of 
drink is penal, while otiiers find regular work a 
kind of punishment. It cannot he contemplated 
that the ideal prison is to abolish these restrustions 
OB liberty under any coming rdgime. It is already 
OB record that a prison without work existed some 
years ago under a local authority, and the results 
were found to be neither reformatory nor deter- 
rent. It came to be known as a ‘ Eeacling-Keading- 
Eeading Gaol,’ and one prisoner explained his 
return to it by saying he had come back to finish 
his book. Many sanguine persons are too ready 
to assume in this coimexion that a kind of ‘ Free- 
Library ’ treatment, combined with musical enter- 
tainments, ivill alter the nature and habits of even 
hardened criminals j hut those who live outside 
doctrinaire circles know- that much deeper moral 
and spiritual influences are needed for tliose who 
jp ersisteiitly covet and desire other man’s goods, 
"^.t the present time it is the fashion to decry, or 
V ignore, much of the silent work of prison 
cliaplains. This work is very often carried on 
under the most disheartening of conditions, espe- 
cially amongst the hahituals. The writer knows, 
however, that prisoners themselves, ivho show any 
wish to do betler, get an enormous amount of 
encouragement, guidance, and help from the chap- 
lain ; and that they appreciate the unadvortised 
•work of his department much more highly than do 
the general public, or those who write on prison 
reform. 

5. Penalties a necessity. — ^Although reformatory 
treatment is an essential element of every good 
prison system, it is nevertheless lacking in two im* 
portant respects. It is inapplicable in practice to 
the prisoners with very short sentences, who con- 
stitute the bulk of the whole prison population 1 
and it embodies none of that deterrent principle 
which is necessary not only for the repression, but 
also for the preimntmif of crime. It is obvious, 
therefore, that pains and penalties of soma kind 
must be resorted to in order to check or restrain 
habits of crime; and it is very important that 
these penalties should bear some proper and ade- 
quate relation to the nature of the offence, the 
character of the offender, and the general sense of 
public |usiice as between injurer and injured. Ho 
longer is it necessary to brand, or mutilate, or in- 
flict permanent injury on those whom it is our 
interest to cure. Society Ima, however, the right 
to seek redress (not revenge) at the hands of wrong- 
doers, and it is compelled to take this course if It 
would prevent tlie substitution of private venge- 
ance for public justice. How, the only medium 
through which this redress can be exacted at present 
is the putae or the person of the offender, so that 
in thelast resort* wa axe driven either to the in- 
fliction of capital punisliment or to some form of 
imprisonment. The offender, in fact, is confronted 
with the footpad’s usual alternative, * Your money 
, , or your life,’ or at least a part of :it. If any one 
could invent a less obfeetionablc form of punish- 
‘ meat which would restrain the enmlnal, and at 
time, reform him, and deter him and 
othTOi^om^tho. committing of crime, he would 
merit puffin and lay our penal code less 


open to even a suspicion of inhumanity. But, as 
this is merely a vibionary possibility, we can only 
look meantime for such a mitigation of the con- 
ditions under which these two measures are ordered, 
or carried out, as will meet with the approval of a 
humane and just public. Mucii has already been 
tlone in this direction. Capital punishment is now 
practically reserved for the worst cases of wilful 
murder, though it is still on the code for a few 
other offences, such as treason, setting fire to public 
arsenals, etc. 

6. Capital punishment. —Without entering into 
the merits or demerits of capital punishment, we 
shall note some facts in connexion with the subject 
which tend to Justify m in the use of it. A return 
laid before the House of Commons in 1907 shows 
that most of the chief European States, and most 
of the States in America, retain the death penalty 
in their codes, though many of them use xt spai*- 
ingly, Baron Garofalo, the Fresident of the Appeal 
Court at Naples, in his hook on Criminology (see 
Lit. at end of art.) tells us that in Italy, where, 
since 1876, there have been no executions except 
under military law, homicides average 3814 a 
year, compared with about 300 in England. He 
notes similar results in Belgium and Prussia, where 
few executions take place. In Switzerland, when 
the death penalty was abolished, murders inoreased 
75 per cent in five years, so that several Cantons 
re-introduced the penalty. In France, in 1824, 
Juries were allowed by law to add * extenuating 
eircumstances ’ to their verdicts, -with the result 
that the annual average of executions fell to 1’8 in 
1901-1905. Homicide was meantime increasing, 
hut in 1906 Government brought in a Bill for 
abolition. Soon after a brutal murder occurred — 
‘i’affaire Soleilland’ — and public feeling was so 
siiiTed that the Bill was dropped ; so that, instead 
of the death penalty being abolished, it became 
much more common. In America, Mr. Hugh C. 
Weir tells us (in The World To-Day ^ in regard 
to a recent census of American crime) that Hn 
only 1*3 per cent of our homicides do we secure 
a conviction.’ Further, he states that Chicago 
averages 118 murders a year. London, which has 
four times the population of Chicago, has only 20. 
It is notorious that the death penalty is seldom 
carried out in the United States by law, though 
lynching is often practised mercilessly. vSince 
1888, abolition has been discussed eight times in tlie 
House of Oornmons, and negatived on each occasion 
by large majorities. Several committees and com- 
missions have decided in the same sense. The 
opinion of the Scottish Judges at one of the In-^ 
quiries was ; 

* Ifc would not; lio for the interests of humanity that the well- 
conducted and useful memhers of the community should ba 
more exposed to deprivation of life by innrdor in order that the 
lives of the murderers may be saved.* 

A French Professor of Lkvi put the same idea ])ithily, when he 
said that if abolition were sanotioned it should be aanounGe<l 
that-— * henceforth the law in France will guarantee the lives of 
none but murderers,* 

An incidental Juatifieation of the death penalty 
would seem to foe that, under it, the new.^papGr 
hero of a sensational crime passes quickly Into 
oblivion ; whereas, if he is left in prison, his career 
furnishes endless opportunities for the dissemina- 
tion of unauthentic, unwholesome, and demoraliz- 
ing gossip in the press, which makes a direct 
appeal to the perverse imitative faculty of other 
criminals. Lastly, it is the opinion of Lacassagxie, 
and many other observers, that the English stat- 
isticH of crime are probably the most satisfactory 
in Europe* 

With a view to securing a fair trial, and lo 
preventing mistakes In capital cases, both law and 
e-ustom in England provide elaborate safeguar<ls. 
An accused persoii* s^ter having the charge against 
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him investigated successively by coroner, magis- 
trate, and Grand Jury, is tried by Judge and Jury, 
when he has the option of ^ giving evidence in his 
own behalf. After conviction he can take his case 
to the Court of Criminal Appeal. If unsuccessful 
there, he can lay before the Home Secretary, either 
in petition or through his legal advisers, any 
additional evidence that may not have been forth- 
coming at his trial. Every scrap of evidence in his 
favour is most carefully examined, and, if there 
is the slightest suspicion of any mental deficiency, 
medical experts in criminal lunacy examine him, 
and report to the Secretary of State before a final 
decision is made to carry out the sentence of the 
law, 

7 . Penal servitude. — Criminal offenders, other 
than those who pay the penalty of death, are 
sentenced in this country eifclier to ‘penal servi- 
tude,’ which is mainly served in convict prisons, 
the sentences ranging from three years to life ; or 
to ‘imprisonment,’ which is carried out in local 
prisons only, the sentences ranging from three days 
to two years. Death sentences are carried out 
at local prisons. Convicts — ^that is to say, those 
sentenced to penal servitude—generally undergo 
the first part of their sentences in local prisons in 
separate confinement : the remainder is served in 
a convict prison, where they work in association^ 
for the most part out of doors, though some work 
in shops. The length of the period of separation 
varies at present from three months to one, accord- 
ing to the antecedents of the convict. This part 
of the sentence is most criticized hy reformers, as 
being inhumane and likely to lead to mental 
troubles, morbid introspection, irritation, and mis- 
conduct. As a matter of fact, results do not bear 
out this a priori reasoning, nor is the treatment as 
severe as is commonly supposed. The Stage is 
responsible for a good aeal of misconception on the 
subject. Although ‘seimrate’ confinement is, for 
controversial purposes, called ‘solitary,’ the two 
are quite different. Solitary, or, as it is called 
legally, ‘close confinement,’ is never resorted to 
except as a ijunishment for offences committed in 
prison, and it is ordered solely hy the Governor 
or superior authority. Under separate con finement 
a man works in his cell for the greater part of the 
day, but he gets many reliefs. He is allowed at 
least one hour’s exercise daily, attendance at one 
chapel service on week days, and generally two on 
Sundays ; he is also unlocked for various sanitary 
services, and sometimes for school ; and he is fre- 
quently visited during the day by officials — gover- 
nor, chief warder, officers serving Mm with work, 
meals, etc. Further, he is under careful medical 
supervision with a view to preventing mental or 
physical injury. The period of separate confine- 
ment, nevertheless, is one of the vexed (Questions 
of prison treatment at present. Its effect Is penal, 
in so far as the average convict dislikes it ; on the 
other hand, it does not seem to be without advant- 
ages in the direction of reformation of character 
for those who wish to profit by them. Introspec- 
tion is not necessarily all morbid, and a period of 
seclusion gives time ’for reflexion and for a kind 
of moral readjustment, while it affords many 
opportunities to the chaplain for influencing the 
mind of the prisoner, away from the distractions 
of association with fellow-prisoners who too often 
urge him in wrong directions. 

When this part of his sentence is over, a convict 
is drafted to a convict prison, where he works on 
the land— at reclaiming, tilling, gardening, quarry- 
ing, etc. ; or at building, with allied dndnstries j 
or in shops— at tailoring, shoemaldng, carpenter- 
ing, printing, book-binding, moulding, fitting, or 
other useful employments. He sleeps and takes 
his meals in a separate cell, which is well warmed, 


lighted, and ventilated. He is warmly clad, and 
has a very good and ample plain diet, without any 
canteen privileges. His working hours are much 
shorter than those of outside labourers, and the 
work, which is not laborious, is very carefully 
graduated to his physical capacity, while at the same 
time it is chosen, as far as possible, with a view to 
utilize any skill he may have, so as to fit Mm for 
honest employment on discharge. His education, 
both religious and secular, is carried on by the 
chaplains and schoolmasters, and he has an ex- 
cellent supply of instructive and interesting books 
to read. By way of stimulating self-help, he is 
made to pass through successive grades or classes, 
hy earning marks for industry and good conduct. 
Each step gained entitles Mm to additional prison 
privileges, as well as to a considerable money 
gi’atuity on discharge, and to a remission of sentence 
up to one fourth for men and one third for women. 
On release, he can avail himself of the help of a 
Discharged Prisoners’ Aid ISociety to get work. 
He is, of course, kept under close supervision and 
strict discipline j hut no bullying is allowed. Con- 
versation is prohibited except as a special privilege 
at stated times for exemplary conduct ; hut under 
the conditions of associated out-door labour a good 
deal of talking is canried on, which, though not 
recognized, is inevitable. Misconduct of any kind 
renders him liable to forfeiture of the privileges 
which he may have already gained. 

From this necessarily brief sketch it will he seen 
that the scheme is undoubtedly punitive in efieet, 
but it is also reformatory in intention. Strict 
discipline conduces to self-control, steady and 
regular employment to the work-habit, the system 
of progressive j)rivileges to industry, good conduct, 
and self-help ; while the moral and educational 
training tends to strengthen character ; and the 
whole scheme is designed to fit the prisoner for 
earning an honest living on his release. 

The latest device of our penal system for dealing 
with the habitual criminal is preventive detention. 
The Prevention of Crime Act (1908) gives power 
to declare a man who has been leading a persist- 
ently criminal life to be an ‘habitual criminal.’ 
Such a person is to be sent in the first instance to 
enal servitude for not less than three years, and 
e may be kept for a further period of not less than 
five, or more than ten, years in a state of x)reventive 
detention by order of the Court, A special place 
of detention is to be provided, in which more in- 
dulgences and privileges can be granted than in a 
convict prison, so as to make the general conditions 
of life loss onerous, and to foster habits ol industry 
and self-control in the inmates, and fit them for 
conditional licence. This new plan for dealing 
with recidivism is, in fact, a modification of the 
indeterminate sentence. So much attention has 
been given in vain to the reclamation of the pro- 
fessional criminal that the step is taken mainly 
for the protection of society, though hopes are 
entertained that he, too, may benefit under the 
new conditions, with more time available for effect- 
ing cures. Preventive detention does not come 
actually into force tUl 1911, but responsible authori- 
ties expect good results from it, since they have 
advocated for years some means of imposing a more 
permanent kind of restraint on this intractable 
class of offender. In the United States the indeter- 
minate sentence and the release on parole are 
worked on such liberal lines that many thoughtful 
Americans say serious crime is trifled -with, under 
the guise of reclamation j while' our Legislature 
hesitates to entrust the liberty of the subject, even 
though he he a confirmed criminal, to the discretion 
of pnson authorities,, who inight keep him for life. 
Mr. Grubb tells us that the average term of actual 
det^ntlb^ at ^ about one and a half years. 
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It certainly seems strange to us that a dangerous 
hiirglar, or a cuiiier, or even a ninialorer of 30 
years of age sliouhl he set fiee, cured in so short a 
lime, when we require a year, or two years, to cure 
Borstal youths of 10 to' 21 years^of age under a 
system very similar to that of Elmira. If such 
things can te done in America, we must either have 
much to iearn from them, or their reputed success 
must be doubtful, or the subject must be a very 
diilbrent one from the British specimen. Un- 
fortunately, tlie statistics on the question are not 
capable of'verilication, although undoubtedly good 
results are obtained in many cases. Meantime we 
adopt such parts of the American system as seem 
suited to our national requirements. 

8 . Imprisonment. — In regard to punishment bjr 
‘imprisonment,’ as distinguished from penal servi- 
tude, local prisoners now enjoy many mdre advant- 
ages in the matter of associated lahour than they 
did when the ‘ separate ’ system ”was established by 
law in 1805. Associated work in shops or working 
parties, under strict supervision, is now*- carried out 
at all local prisons, but out-door einployment, 
except in the grounds, or at officers’ quarters, is 
limited, as the situation of the prisons in or 
near large towns does not give much scope for 
actual labour on the land. The term of separate 
confinement for local prisoners, which had been 
fixed at three months by the Prison Act of 1885, 
was limited by the Act of 1877 to one month, and 
is now commonly reduced to a still shorter period. 
Yery large numbers of local prisoners are unskilled 
workers, and are under such short sentences that 
cell employment of some kind is necessary, unless 
they ai‘e to be kept in idleness, which is utterly 
demoralMng. The last iieport of the Prison 
Commissioners shows that 61 per cent of males 
and 62 per cent of females w^ere sentenced to two 
weeks or less ; 93 per cent of males and 97 per cent 
of females to three months or less j and only 5*62 
per cent of males and 1*91 per cent of females to 
.six months anil over. For prisoners with short 
sentences the effect of imprisonment is probably 
penal and deterrent rather than reformatory, since 
little in the -way of training can be accomplished 
in short periods. The low diet of the short sentence 
has a like effect, the object being to make the 
lesson for a petty or occasional offender short and 
sharp, so that he may not come hack. A spell of 
brief seeluBion for tins class is surely a salutary 
XU’ovision. Local piisoners are housed in comfort- 
able and sanitary cells of 700 to 900 cuMc feet, kept 
at a proper temperature, and well lighted and 
ventilated. Baify exercise and chapel service 
relieve the monotony of the cells. Diet, which is 
not on so liberal^ a scale as that of convicts, is 
graduated according to length of sentence, and 
is carefully adjusted to the physical requirements 
of the prisoners, while medical officers have a 
free hand in ordering extra food in special eases. 
Like the convict, tiie local prisoner w^orka his way 
through the stages of a progressive system, earning 
privileges for industry and good conduct, and for- 
feit ing any he may have already obtained if he 
is idle or breaks the rules. He can also earn 
remission of a part of his sentence if it is more than 
a month; hut this, too, Is liable to forfeiture. 
Secular instruction m given him under the direc- 
tion of the chaplains; and religious mmistration 
Is provided for by them and by the clergy of the 
different denominatiouE , to wnich the . prisoners 
belong. AH these regulations are subject, in their 
working, to medical safeguards and restrictions ; 
and they are earned out ^nerally on liberal lines, 
m m not to eattsC individual hardship. There is 
a giWual relaxation of conditions for the well- 
ooffd^ted ^ iheir sentences proceed. Those con- 
Tiete the Long Bentenoe BlvMon at the • 


end of ten years are allo-wed to purchase out of 
their gratuity some approved ai tides of extra diet, 
but not alcohol or tobacco. 

9 . Borstal treatment — Tlie tendency of recent 
legislation has been to wants a lenient treed ment, 
especially of the young and of first offenders. The 
Probation of Ofienders Act gives power to the 
Courts to release the latter, and order tlieru to 
come up for judgment if called upon. The Chil- 
dren Act prohibits all chihlren under 14, and prac- 
tically all young persons under 10 , from being sent 
to prison at all ; and tiie Prevention of Crime Act 
establishes a new form of sentence and a new type 
of Institution for offenders between the ages of 16 
and 21. The sentence is detention under penal 
discipline in a Borstal Institution for not less than 
one and not more than three years. This is in- 
tended for those whom, by reason of criminal 
habit or tendency, it is expedient to detain for 
long periods under such instruction and discipline 
as appear most conducive to reformation and the 
repression of crime. The treatment adopted in 
these Borstal Institutions closely resembles that 
of Elmira, already described, it is based on a 
weil-devised scheme of moral, mental, and physical 
training, combined with specilic instruction in some 
trade or skilled industry designed to lit the inmates 
for honest living. Rewards are given for industry 
and good conduct; penalties are inflicted ciiiefly 
by forfeiture of privileges; conditional licence is 
extended to those -who are deserving ; and work is 
also found for them on discharge ; while an After- 
. Care Association of benevolent workers supervises 
them, and ^ves not only encoiuageinent, but moral 
and material help, so as to enable them to lead 
useful lives. Over 500 youths are now under 
training; and the land, buildings, and training- 
ship of Feltham Industrial School have been pur- 
chased from the London County Council for their 
accommodation. A scheme on similar lines has 
also been established for girls; also a modifled 
Borstal treatment for youilis in prison whose sen- 
tences are too short to let them have a full course. 
Splendid results have already been obtained, and 
still better are expected when the Institutions be- 
come irmly established. 

10 - Habituals and vagrants. — From the outline 
given of our penal system, as bearing on the general 
subject of crime and its punishment, candid readers 
will see that it is not unjust or unmerciful, and that 
it does not saeriice the interests of tlie criminal to 
those of the community. The general principles on 
which it is based would seem to bo that it should 
be penal without being vindictive, reformatory 
without being demoralijsing, and deterrent with- 
out being inhumane. Administrators who keep a 
watchful eye on statistics are quite alive to ils 
weak points, in so far as it fails to reform or cleter 
certain classes of prisoners. It is notorious that it 
does not reform tndimdml professional criminals, 
who come back time after time to prison, thougli 
it reduces the numbers of this elms very consider- 
ably by cutting off the recruits. It is idle to expect 
that they will ever be totally eliminated ; but it is 
highly probable that the new remedy of preventive 
detention will considemhly limit their depreda- 
tions, and deter many from entering their ranks. 
The system, again, seems to be ineffective with 
vagi‘ants, who have been increasing lately at the 
rate of 4000 a year. Prison life sits lightly on an 
idle class, and measures of indulgence in the nature 
of physical comfort, dictated by an exaggerated 
sentimentality, are not likely to cheek idle habits, 
Unfortunately, much of our social teaching at 
present tends to encourage this evil. ‘To iabour 
truly to get one’s own living’ has become for many 
persons a very disagreeable obligation ; and State 
Aid, which is a popular panacea for social oviis, |s 
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0 often invoked where energy and self-reliance 
)uld be the more manly remedy ; while Society 
too often called upon to saddle itself with the 
3es and follies of individuals. To a large extent 
ese doctrines would seem to be responsible for an 
e spirit in our lower ranks. According to the 
5t official returns, no fewer than 33,766 persons 
md their way to prison in 1910 for offences 
ainst the Vagrancy Acts. When it is borne in 
nd that several more thousands of this idle class 
3 in workhouses and at large, it will be obvious 
at the question of dealing with them is becoming 
ry urgent. No economic remedy for mere un- 
iployment will meet their case, since the work- 
bit in practically all of them has been lost. A 
iramittee appointed in 1905 to investigate the 
bjecG made recommendations that such persons 
ould be dealt with otherwise than under the 
igrancy Acts — ^that they should be treated, not 
criminals, but as persons requiring detention on 
count of their mode of life. The object aimed 
is to train and compel them to do some kind 
work, so as to aid the solution of the problem 
lieh they themselves present. Legislation is now 
gently wanted to carry these recommendations 
bo effect. 

II. General results of our penal system. — ^Becent 
actments in reference to inebriates, first offend- 
3 , liabitnals, and youthful delinquents, together 
til the recommendations of committees for fur- 
er legislation for weak-minded prisoners and 
grants, suffice to show that our penal system 
B by no means reached perfection or finality, 
it how far has it served its purpose in the re- 
ession of crime? Some general considerations 
we to be taken into account in deciding this 
lestion. We have no trustworthy data for esti- 
ating with any approach to accuracy the sum 
tal of crime committed in the country. Unde- 
cted and unproved crime still flourishes, and we 
n judge the proportion it bears to detected crime 
ly by general indications. We know, however, 
at our methods of detection and identification of 
iminals have improved, so that it is at least prob- 
ile that less crime goes undetected now than in 
rmer years. Further, we know that life and 
operty are as secure with us as elsewhere, and 
at respect for human life is certainly ^’eater in 
is country than in most civilized countries. But, 
though we can base no conclusions on figures 
presenting the total criminality of our popula- 
m, we have, in the daily average population of 
tr prisons, a statistical basis for estimating com- 
irativc progress or retrogression. The figures are 
nple ; they have been arranged on the same lines 
ace the local prisons were handed over to the 
;ate in 1B7S ; and thej^ include all the proved crime 
the country, both minor and grave. If, then, we 
mpare the daily average population of the prisons 
England and Wales in 1880 with that in 1910, 
3 get the following results : 


[Ekgi^ahd and Wales.] 


Year. 

Daily Average Population, j 

Population 

' Oonyiots. 

Local Prisoners. 

Country. 

1S80 . , 

10,299 

19,835 

, 25,708,668 

1910 . . 

S,189 

18,521 

35,766,616 


he outstanding feature of ^these statktios m the 
iry conspicuous decrease in mrioue crime indi- 
ited by the fall in the convict population, in the 
'oporilon of ten to three, during the last thirty 
sars. The general shortening of sentences, which 


followed on the passing of the Summary Jurisdic- 
tion Act in 1879, accounts for a certain proportion 
of this decrease, but cannot altogether explain it 
away, since the missing convicts are not foimd in 
the local prison population, which has also declined 
considerably, despite the addition of many minor 
offences to the statute book since 1880. If we take 
the two sets of figures— those of convicts and local 
prisoners— together, and jdace beside them the 
increase of ten millions in the general population, 
it will be seen that the criminality of the country 
must have declined very substantially to show 
these results; and, although we look for still 
better things in the future, it must be admitted 
that our penal system has, on the whole, served 
ns well. It would, however, be very erroneous to 
infer that the decrease of crime is due solely to our 
methods of punishment, although it is also very 
doubtful whether such marked decrease could take 
place under an inefficient penal system. Social 
progress, of comse, accounts for much of it. The 
training and discipline of the schools are conducive 
to inoral improvement, self-control, and law-abiding 
habits ; while the steady progress of temperance is 
probably one of the most important factors of all. 
Bank holidays have long ceased to be carnivals of 
drunkenness, and the statistics of crime show a 
steady decline in this offence. 

12 . Drink. — The latest returns show that in 1910 
the total number of prisoners, male and female, 
received in the prisons for drunkenness had been 
less than the total of 1909 by 5852 cases. These 
figures are satisfactory as showing progress, but 
there is still room for much improvement in a list 
which reaches the enormous total of 57,418. With- 
out any desire to minimize these figures, which 
represent an appalling amount of human misery 
and degradation, we would point out that much 
misconception prevails as to the actual connexion 
between drink and crime. Exaggerated statements 
that 80 or 90 per cent of crime is caused by drink 
depend to a large extent on the statistics of minor 
crime, which do not justify such sweeping conclu- 
sions. Many thousands of offences tried summarily 
have no connexion with drink. It should be re- 
membered that the relation of cause and effect 
existing between drink and the major kind of 
crime, which entails a long sentence, is by no 
means so direct or clear as it is in the ease of minor 
crime, since drunkenness is in itself one of the 
minor crimes, and one which figures most promi- 
nently in the statistics, and is also the exciting 
cause of several such offences. The commission 
of serious crime, on the other hand, is very often 
inconsistent with drunken habits, which are by no 
means so constantly found amongst professional 
criminals as amongst minor offenders. None the 
less, drink is, without doubt, both a direct and an 
indirect cause of all kinds of crime, and the spread 
of temperance is the most hopeful means we can 
employ for limiting its perils. Although the drink 
evil is pre-eminently one which, is best dealt with 
at its source, and before it attains large dimen- 
sions, supplementary measures, both curative and 
penal, are also necessary at the later stages. Here 
our system has been somewhat weak and ineffec- 
tive. Abuse of alcohol is certainly the most potent 
factor known to us in the production of crime, and 
yet the steps we have hitherto taken to suppress 
this predonainant cause of eriniinali^ have been 
slow, unscientific, and uncertain. Up till 1898, 
when the Inebriates Act was passed, our- measures 
for dealing with drunkenness were te. the most 
part penal, and the penalties y(pie much the same 
as they had been for, fifty years previously* Fines 
and short imprisompents were the stock remedies, 
although theyhadlong been known to be practically 
useless^ , Qcfasional '^'unkards were regarded too 
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Biuch in the of social ‘sports/ instead of 

anti-social oifcndors and public nuisances. An 
attempt was made by the Jne]»Tiates Act to stem 
the evil by applying curative treatment to cases 
of inebriety, and' jdacing them under control and 
medical care for prolonged periods. The intention 
of the Act was good, and it was based on scientific 
teaching, but, unfortunately, it did not work well 
in pracdice. No legal obligation had been placed 
on the local authorities, who -svere expected to co- 
operate in the scheme, to provide accommodation 
and maintenance for patients, and the Courts were 
reluctant to deprive of liberty, for the long periods 
necessary for euro, any persons exeejjt the most 
confirmed inebriates. These, as might have been 
expected, quickly relapsed into their former habits 
on discharge, and tlie Act was tliereby discredited. 
Tor those who wmi'e less confirmed in drinking 
habits, and who might have gained benefit from 
the Act, it became a dead lettex*. The liberty of 
the subject in their case amounted to liberty to 
ruin themselves, and to inflict trouble, anxiety, and 
expense on their friends. Further, disputes arose 
between the local authorities and the Treasury as 
to the cost of maintaining the Homes, wdueh led 
to further demlloek, A Committee of Inquiry has 
already recommended that, in order to meet these 
diflicuities, the State should take over the control 
of the Homes. Whether or not this proposal be 
carried out, the Act requires stilFening m some 
way, if it is to fulfil its object. The occasional 
drunkard also needs more attention. If he is to 
be restrained from drifting into the habitual class 
before his will-power disappears under continued 
indulgence, cumulative penalties must be dealt out 
to him more freely, and the risk of becoming an 
inebriate under the Act must be constantly kept 
before his eyes. 

laiTKEATuiiE.—H. Havelock ElHs, Th& CHminal^^ London, 
1001 1 W. D. Morrison, Juvenile OfendcrSj London, 1890; 
A. Cleveland Hall, Criiae in its relation to Social Progress^ 
Kew York, 1902 ; C. Richmond Henderson, Introduetmn to 
the Study nf Dependml^ and, Pelinqmnt Glasses and 

their Social lOfU; C. E. B. Rnsseh, Young 

Sml Birds, London, 1010; The Crimimlogy Series (London, 
18050.), ed. W. I). I^Iorrison ^comprises translations ot works 
on this subject by Lombroso, Ferri, Froal, etc.) ; G. L. Duprat, 
Jja VriminediU dans PadolesoeMce, Paris, IW ; G* Tarde, La 
Philoso^kie p^nale^^ Paris, 1903; X. 'Frmcoit&,L*Anthyopch- 
logib mmimUe, Paris, 1891; A- Baer, Per verbreeher in 
wrUhri^oloffisGher Beziehung, I^eipzig, 1893 ; H. Kurella, 
Naturgesehiehle, cle$ Yethrechen^ Stuttgart, 1893; C. Lorn* 
broso, LHTomo deUnquente, Turin, 1876 (several editions since); 
R. Garofalo, La Ortminologie, Paris, 1888; E. Ferrl, La 
Sociologia oHmimhS Turin, 1900. 

E. F. Quisttok. 

CRIOBOLItIM. — Like the taurohoUum (wh. 
see) the criodolittm was a saerifiee perfonned in 
connexion with the worship of the Great Mother 
of the Gods and Attis, witli the difference that the 
victim, was a ram instead of a bull, and was slain 
in honour of Attis. Wlien the cHoholmm ^vas 
given in conjunction with the imiroholmm^ the 
altar was, with rare exceptions, inscribed to both 
deities ; whereas, when the tmiroholiutn alone was 
given, the inscription was usually to the Mother 
only, though symbolic decorations on the altar 
even then often indicated the participation of 
Attis. 

Unlike the taumhollmni which, if not m origmal 
feature of the worship of the Great Mother in 
Asia, was borrowed by her pnesthood at Eome 
from the Cappadocian religions which were brought 
there in the early 2nd cent. the trioMium 
seems to have been a special sacrifice instituted 
after the rise, and on the analogy, of the imro- 
liolinmi for the purpose of giving fuller recognition 
to the duality of the Great Mother md Attis, which 
rec^tly become more prominent through the 
rise of Attis to greater importance. There is no- 
thing to ih&ate sentence either in Asia or in 


Italy before its first celebration in honour of the 
Mother and Attis. 

In the abseiu'O of direct evidence, we may sup- 
pose the rrwboUum to have been similar to the 
tmiTohjli H ni both in details of eeremoiiy ami in 
sp)iritual ellbct. Its celebration was wide-spread, 
and Its importance such that it eonld be an uiteriia- 
tive to tbo trmrohoUmn {OIL vi. 505, 500), though 
the latter was held in greater esteem. It 'vvas 
inevitable that the ancieid.s should draw’- a com- 
parison between the pagan doctrine of puriheation 
and regeneration through the tmtroholiym and 
criobolium and the Christian doctrine of redemp- 
tion through the blood of the Lamb (Firmieus 
IMaternus, m Etto7\ 27-28). 

LrfEiaAToaE.— See references under TAOEOBonimr. 

Guant Bhowreman. 

CRITICISM {Old Test.).-Criticism is the art 
of estimating the qualities of literary or artistic 
work. M. Arnold dcliiied it as ‘a disinterested 
endeavour to learn and propagate the best that is 
known and thought in the world’ [Ess. Grit, 38). 
It is not to be mistaken for censure or di.spraise — 
the expression of hostile or unfavourable opinions. 
Realizing that the woril verges on this adverse 
significance, l^ater aiul others have preferred to 
speak of literary ‘ appreciations ’ ; and certainly 
the true Bible critic desires chiefly to share his 
admiration %vith liis reader. But * criticism ’ and 
the allied terms nliould be used without prejudice, 
to signify the effort of the mind to see things as 
they are, to appraise literature at its true worth, 
to Judge the records of men’s thoughts and deeds 
impartially, withotit obtrusion of personal likes or 
dislikes. In distinction from ‘lower’ (a term 
seldom used), or textual, criticism, which aims at 
ascertaining the genuine text and meaning of an 
author, ‘higher’ (a term apparently first used by 
Eichhorn), or historical, criticism seeks to answer a 
.series of questions affecting the composition, edit- 
ing, and collection of the Sacred Books. The 
higlier critic’s task is to show how the ideas of any 
particular writing are related to the environment 
in whicli they grew, to the spirit of the age, to the 
life of the people, to the march of events, and to the 
kindred literary productions of other times or, it 
may be, of other lands. It is a scientific method 
of ‘searching the Scrix^tures.’ It substitutes the 
inductive for the a priori mode of inquiry, observa- 
tion and exporiment for tradition and dogma. It 
is a new application of the Socratie principle tlmt 
an unexamined life—of man or book — is not worth 
living. 

The critical movement, which has shed a flood of 
light on the OT, and given the Church a new and 
more human conception of the mode of revelation, 
did not begin till the middle of the 18th century. 
The traditional view of the composition of the 
Sacred Sciiiitures was a bequest from the Jewish 
to the Christian Church, which no one ever thought 
of closely examining. There wore, indeed, a few 
sporadic attempts at literary criticism, which ran 
coimter to the received opinion. Theodore of 
Mopsuestia relegated some of the ‘ Psalms of JJavid’ 
—such as the 51st, 65th, and 127th— to the period of 
the Exile. Ibn Ezra, the acubost Jewish scholar 
of the Middle Ages (1070-1138), detected a number 
of anachronisms in the Pentateuch, but advised 
the reader who understood those things to bo dis- 
creet and hold his tongue. Luther w'as a fearless 
critic of both the OT and the NT. He asked wdiat 
it would matter if Moses was not the author of the 
Pentateuch ; he saw that the Book of Rings w^as 
more credible than that of Chronicles j he surmised 
that some of the Prophetic books received tlieir 
final form from redactors i and he would have pre- 
ferred if the First Book of Maccabees instead of 
Esther had been induded in the Canon* Spinoza’s 
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philosophical acumen anticipated not a few of the 
modem critical results. ^ Ex his omnibus/ he says, 
‘luce meridiana clariiis apparet, Pentateuchuin 
non a Mose, sed ah alio et qui a Mose multis post 
saeculis vixib, scriptiim fuisse' {Tf^act. theoL-polit. 
vii.). Richard Simon, the French Oratorian, ob- 
served some double accounts of events in the 
Pentateuch, and suggested a diversity of author- 
ship. But the critical opinions of these and other 
individual writers were mere ohiter dicta, which 
made little impression upon the mind of the Church, 
and never disturbed her dogmatic slumber. They 
inaugurated no critical movement. 

It was reserved for one who was neither a scholar 
nor a theologian, but a man of science, the French- 
man and court-physician Jean Astruc, to discover 
the critical secret, and to forge the nomim orgammv 
which was ‘ to destroy and to overthrow, to build 
and to plant.* His study of the Pentateuch was 
the parergon of a busy life chiefly devoted to the 
writing or books in his own special department, 
and his supreme merit was that he brought to the 
search of the Scriptures a mind thoroughly trained 
in the methods of science. In this pioneer w'ork he 
left a perfect example for the imitation of all his 
followers. As a devout Catholic believer--he 
takes his readers into his confidence in a beautiful 

E reface— he refrained for a while from publishing 
is book, fearing that he might, much against his 
will, put a weapon into the hands of the free- 
thinkers— esprits forts — of his time. He could 
not doubt, however, that his discovery would 
serve to remove some serious difficulties from the 
pages of Scripture, and in his seventieth year he 
was constrained to give his book to the world 
{1753). The very title of the work at once gave 
expression to the characteristic modes^ of a true 
seeker after truth. He merely offered uonjectures 
sur les mSmoires originaux dont ilparoit gm Momo 
fest sorm pour composer le Iwo de la Gen^se, Be 
did not know whether they would he accepted or 
rejected, but in either case nothing could ever alter 
his ‘love of Truth and of Religion.* It is worth 
while to state his argument in his own words — here 
slightly abridged. 

' In the Hebrew text of Genesis, God is designated bj two 
different names. The first is Elohim, for, while this name has 
other meanings in Hebrew, it is especially applied to the 
Supreme Being. The other is Jehovah, mn% the great name of 
God, expressing his essence, Now one might suppose that the 
two names were used indiscriminately as synonymous terms, 
merely to lend variety to the style. This, however, would be 
an error. The names are never intermixed ; there are whole 
chapters, or large parts of chapters, in which God is always 
called Elohim, and others, at least as numerous, in which he is 
always named Jehovah. If Moses were the author of Genesis, 
we shotdd have to ascribe this strange and harsh variation to 
himself. But can we conceive such negligence in the composi- 
tion of so short a book as Genesis ? Shall we impute to Moses a 
fault such as no other writer has committed? Is it not more 
natural to explain this variation by supposing that Genesis was 
composed of two or three memoirs, the authors of which gave 
different names to God, one using that of Elohim, another that 
of Jehovah or Jehovah Elohim?* 

That Astruo was conscious of leading the students 
of Scripture into untrodden paths is proved by the 
motto from Lucretius (i. 926 £), which he put on his 
title-page : 

^ Avia Bieriduxn peragro loca, nullius ante 
Trita solo.* 

In the 600 pages of Ms book he carried his critical 
analysis through, the whole of Genesis and the 
beginning of Exodus, as far as the point where the 
distinction of Divine names appears to cease (Ex 6). 
He discovered some passages which he conld not 
attribute either to the MoMst or the Jahwist. 
He displayed his results by arran^g the whole 
text in four parallel columns. His attempt had 
the inevitable defects of all pioneer work, and he 
was far from dogmatizing as to the details of his 
criticism. But, with a true scientist’s confidence 
at once in the precision of his methods and in the 


general accuracy of his conclusions, he wrote at the 
end of his prefatory exposition : 

‘ So we must either renounce all pretence of ever proving any- 
thing in any critical question, or else agree that the proof which 
the combination of these facts affords amounts to a complete 
demonstration of the theoi*y of the composition of Genesis which 
I have propounded.’ 

Astriic’s OonjecMires received but a cold welcome 
in his own Catholic communion. No single com- 
patriot of his inherited the critical mantle, and it 
was destined to he the work of a long succession of 
patient German scientific theologians to continue 
and complete the process of literary analysis which 
the brilliant Frenchman had begun. The great 
Hebraist Eichhorn came to know Astruc’s theory 
at second-hand, and deliberately refrained from 
reading the hook till he had independently, and 
still more thoroughly, gone over the same ground, 
with the same general results. He had no diffi- 
culty in finding a ^ood many criteria besides the 
Divine names to differentiate the original docu- 
ments, and, instead of pausing at the beginning of 
Exodus, he carried his investigations to the end of 
the Pentateuch, expressing the opinion — long since 
antiquated — ^that the last four books were compiled 
from separate writings of Moses and some of his 
contemporaries, Eichhorn’s results were published 
in an Einleit. in das AT (1783), and, as he had 
some of his friend Herder’s gift of style and love of 
the Bible as literature, his book made almost as 
profound an impression on his age as WeDhausen’s 
FroUgomma has made on ours. 

The only contribution which Britain offered to 
the solution of the critical problem in its earliest 
phase was the work of Alexander Geddes, a Scottish 
priest, educated in Paris, where he had had the 
privilege of studying Hebrew at the Sorbonne. 
His Roly Bible translated from corrected 

Texts of the Originals, with Yarioivs Readings, Ex- 
planatory Notes, and Critical Memarhs (1792), fol- 
lowed by a separate work entitled Critical Eemarhs 
on the Mehrew Scriptures (1800), gives vigorous ex- 
pression to his views. He was a remarkable man 
and no mean scholar, who certainly deserves to 
be remembered among the pioneers of criticism • 
but by excess of zeal— tbe perfervidum ingenium 
Scotorum — he led criticism astray, and tended on 
the whole to discredit the movement. Scorning 
the timid theory of Astruc and Eichhorn, — that 
Moses used only two fundamental documents in the 
composition of Grenesis, — ^helaunched the hypothesis 
that the whole Pentateuch w-as nothing but a col- 
lection of loose scraps, of various age and worth, 
probably compiled in tbe time of Solomon. He 
had no difficulty in pointing out an immense num- 
ber of these originally independent fragments, in 
the conjunction of which he saw no orderly plan or 
leading motive. He thus became the author of the 
‘Fragment Hypothesis/ which was introduced 
into Germany by Vater, who translated or para- 
phrased a large part of Geddes’s Critical Bermrjes. 
Y ater thought the Book of Genesis was composed 
of thirty-nine fragments. The theory made much 
noise for a time, but received its death-blow at the 
hands of the greatest OT ' scholar of last century, 
Heinrich Ewald of Gbttingen, in his Die CQmposi-‘ 
tion der Genesis Jeritiseh untersmht, which he wrote 
when he was a youth of nineteen (1823). Geddes’s 
opinions cost Mm his priestly office. Aberdeen 
consoled him with a doctorate of laws. 

Meanwhile a real and important advance, from, 
wMoli there have been mdla vestigia retrorsum, 
was made by Ilgen, Eichhoim’s successor at Jena. 
This , fine scholar— who afterwards acquired a 
scholastic fame sihiikt to that of Arnold of Rugby 
—detected the presence df ftoo writers in Genesis, 
each with an unmistakable style of Ms own, wbo 
habitually u^e the, Divine name Elohim, This 
^covery did fiot receiTe much attention at the 
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time of its puMication {1798)» and it was not lili 
it was independently made a.i»aiii by Hupfeldj 
more than half a eenturj" aftenvards, that its 
significance was recognized hy the foremost Kchohirs 
of Germany. It is now accepted as one of the 
assured results of criticism. As the second Elohist 
is devoted to the ideas and institutions of the 
Levitical sy.sfcem, he is usually knowm as the 
‘Priestly while the name ‘Elohist’ is 

reserved for the earlier author, who, like the 
Jainvist, is more akin to the propiiets. 

Still another step in advance was taken at Jena, 
this time by one of Ilgen’s most brilliant pupils. 
As a candiaaie for the doctor’s degree (in i80o), 
de Wette presented a Disscriatio Or Him on the 
Book of Deuteronomy, which proved to be epoch- 
laaldng. He argued, from the individual qualities 
of style and the definite circle of ideas which he 
observed in this book, that it stands by itself, 
distinct in origin and purpo.se from the rest of the 
Pentateuch ; and he identifie<i it wdth the law-book 
which was at once tlie manifesto and the i>ro- 

f ramme of the reforming party in the reign of 
osiah This bruliant theoij brought 

the critical movement for the first time into direct 
contact wdth IsraeFs national history. It shed an 
intense light upon the record of a great spiritual 
crisis. Criticism thus ceased to be merely literary, 
and became the handmaid of the history or religion. 
De Wette’s hypothesis has no%v been iested by the 
soholarship of a century, and Deuteronomy is 
universally regarded as the key to the interpreta- 
tion of the spiritual evolution of Israel. 

Attention was next directed to the Book of 
Joshua, which the Jewish canon sharply separates 
from the Pentateuch and places at the bead of the 
‘Former Prophets.’ Already, in 1792, Geddes had 
Joined it to the Pentateuch, regarding it as ‘ com- 
piled by the .same author.’ Careful and minute 
investigation convinced de Wette and Bieek that 
this procedure -was correct. The real affinities of 
Joshua are with the -writings which precede, not 
with those which follow, it. Of the ‘ Five Books of 
Moses’ it foi*ms the necesaary continuation and 
completion, taking up the various threads of the 
narrative and recording how the promises were 
fulfilled and the laws enforced. Buosequent criti- 
cism has confirmed this view, by proving that each 
of the Pentateiiehal documents, with its favourite 
phrases and formula, reai>pears in the Book of 
Joshua. Hence it is now the established practice 
to speak and write of the Ilemteuahj or * Six Books ’ 
(rfiuxoff, ‘ a -weapon,* l>elng post- Alexandrian Greek 
for a book), instead of the Pentateuch. 

For the next half century there was one inspir- 
ing name which dominated the study of the OT. 
Wellhausen, who dedicated his Frokgamena ‘to 
my unforgotten teacher, Heinrich Ewald, with 
^atitude and honour,’ was one out of many who 
felt the spell of this scholar s genius. It must be 
admitted, however, that Ewald lent his authority 
to a hypothesis which for a considerable time 
retarded rather than furthered the progress of 
eritieism. He began where Astruo and Biebhorn 
left ofl*, and neglected Ilgea’s discover of the two 
Elohists. llegarding an undivided EIoMst docu- 
ment, which he called the * Book of OrigiUB,’ as 
[ihe ‘ groundwork ’ of the Hexateuch, and finding 
its unmistakable ideals and formuhe giving order 
md unity to the whole structure, be maintained 
[jhat the Jah-ft’-let sections were merely added to 
mpplement the work of the Elohist. This was the 
tamous ‘Hupplement Hypothesis/ Defended by 
Block, Bchraffer, and many other scholars, it was 
nmm for long m the citadel of entioism ,* but it 
5 mdd 'UOt pmanently stand the cross-fire to 
pjrhichdt'Was ‘subjecteoi and it 'has now no more 
iiiw a historic^* mttosk , 


In 1831, Eduard Reuss was lecturing on OT 
Iheology at Strassburg, and applying Ids strong, 
keen intelligence to the critical problem, ubich he 
approached from the historical rather than from the 
literary .side. He fouiul it psychologically incon- 
ceivable. that a nation .should hegin its history with 
a fully developed code of laws, lie thought it 
inexplicable that a whole succc.s.sion of prophets 
should ignore their country’s laws, which they of 
all men ought to have reverenced. How was ho to 
solve the enigma 'r The critical movement, at the 
point which it had then reached, did not help him 
much, for Deuteronomy was the only hook of the 
OT, apart from the Prophets, wdiich had yet been 
replaced in the historical environment out of which 
it grew. Tteuss’s problem was to determine the 
age and origin of the ‘Law' of Moses’ and the 
* Psalnm of David.’ The ans-wer came to him, as 
he told long afterwards, rather as an intuition than 
as the result of a careful and exhaustive investiga- 
tion. It was thi.s — that in the true historical 
sequence the Prophets are earlier than the Law, 
and the Psalin.s later than both. In the following 
year (1SS5) practically tlie same theory was in- 
depenilently propounded hy Vatke in his BihL 
Theol, wmmifichiiftlich dargesUllty and by George 
in his Die idteren jud, Feste, If neither of these 
books commanded any great attention, the reason 
■was that they were too theoretical. They did not 
present a thorougli analysis of the language and 
ideas of the Books of Scripture, Vatke’s work 
-was, indeed, a very renxarkahle instance of the 
successful application of Hegelian principle.^ to the 
study of a national and literary development. But 
it was intended^ only for the initiated, who were 
sealed of the tribe of Hegel. The author warned 
ofi* the very threshold of Ids book all who did not 
understand the master’s terminoloi^y. Reuss, who 
tried to read it and failed, deferred the publication 
of his o-vvn conclusions for nearly half a century. 
His UIlktoirG sainte ct la loi appeared only in 1879, 
and his QmdmhU der t>t^hriften> ms AT in 1881. One 
of his most brilliant puj>ils, K, H. Graf, professor 
at Leipzig, had forestalled him by a dozen years in 
Ms QeschichtL Buchsr des AT (1866), and conse- 
quently the theory is known to all the -world as 
tlie ‘ Grafian Hypothesis/ 

Hupfeld, one of the eminent Hebraists of Halle, 
■where he was the successor of Gesenius, bi'ought a 
fresh mind to the problem of the literary composi- 
tion of Genesis, and was re-warded with more suc- 
cess than almost any previous scholar. Indeed, it 
wa.s he who^ most nearly read the riddle of the 
sphinx, and it is a remarkable fact that his book, 
JUw Qndlm d&v Genesis (1853), was published 
exactly a century after the famous Gon^ecittres of 
Astruo. Having shaken off the obses.sion of 
E-wald’s ‘ SuiJploment Hypothesis,’ he had the 
good fortune to rex>eat llgen’s almost forgotten 
discovery of the two distinct Elolust writers in the 
Pentateuch. He laid bare the work of the Priestly 
Writer (the second Elohist). He demonstrated 
the close affinity of the first Elohist to the Jahwist, 
and the -wide difibrence between both and the 
writer of the Grundschrift Under his spell each 
of these ancient writers seemed to come forth a 
living personality, -with a style which revealed the 
man. He showed that the additions by whudi J 
was alleged to have supplemented P were often 
entirely out of harmony with the latter’s circle of 
ideas. His own theory -was that the productions 
of three originally independent writers (now known 
m J, B, and P) were at length combined by an 
editor, who—fortiinaiely for us — left his sources 
much m ho found them, being content to establish 
a merely Buperficiai unity. 

The fltemry problem of the authorship of the 
Hexateuch WM thus solved. But the vitally im- 
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portant hisforiml question of the date of the several 
writers, and of their relations to the other authors 
of the OT, still left much work to do. Graf, as we 
have seen, was inspired by the teaching of Eeuss, 
and developed his masters theoi'y [op, cit, supra). 
Taking the date of the publication of Deuteronomy 
(621 B.G.) as his first starting-point, he worked 
backwards and forwards from it. By careful com- 
parisons he proved that D is, on the one hand, 
much more fully developed than the law-book — 
small in size but great in value-known as the 
‘Book of the Covenant’ (Ex 20^^--23), and, on the 
other hand, much less fully developed than the 
Priestly Code. The inference was inevitable that 
these three strata of legislation belong to three 
widely;; separated ages. The Priestly Code, how- 
ever, is x>artly historical, partly legal, and Graf 
felt constrained to divorce these two elements, 
ascribing the historical to a pre-exilic, and the 
legal to a post-exilic date, with some centuries 
between them. But this part of his theory com- 
mended itself neither to the right nor to the left 
}ving. ^ As the Priestly Code is a compact and 
indivisible whole, and as the style of its narrative 
portions differs in no way from the style of its legal 
sections, it must as a whole be either pre-exilic or 
post-exilic. Now, this was one important (question 
as to which the most eminent critics remained for 
a while divided among themselves. Noldeke, 
Eiehm, and Dillmann were on the one side ; Eeuss, 
Kayser, and ultimately Graf himself, on the other. 
Then came a new generation of scholars, with 
Duhm, Kuenen, and Wellliausen at their head, 
who vigorously attacked the problem once more, 
and almost unanimously declared in favour of the 
post-exilic theory, thereupon proceeding to adjust 
their conceptions of the whole OT literature and 
history to this revolutionary conclusion, 

Dufim in his Theol. der Prophetm (1876) chose a 
new point of view. The work of the prophets gave 
him the sure historical vantage-ground :&om which 
he could look both before and after, and a keen 
scrutiny of all the conditions of the problem con- 
vinced him that the phenomenon of jii'opheey is 
independent of every Mosaic law but the moral law 
written in the heart. To him the great ])rophets 
are not the children of the Law, but the inspired 
creators of the religion of Israel. Prophecy is the 
supreme initial fact which transcends explanation. 
The Levitical system, which gave the death-blow 
to prophecy in the post-exilic age, could never have 
been its nursing-mother in earlier times. The 
inner expansion of the prophetic spirit nowhere 
requires the Law for its explanation or illustration. 
The traditional succession — Mosaism, Prophecy, 
J udaism — cannot, therefore, be maintained. J uda- 
ism is not a mere revival of antiquity j it is a new 
fact. The post-exilic poems sung in fervent pmise 
of the Law have a freslmess of feeling which be- 
tokens something other than an artificial restora- 
tion. On the assumption that Ezra, worldng on 
the basis of Ezekiel, was the real creator of Juda- 
ism, everything becomes clear. While the whole 
previous history of Israel, Internal and exteimal, 
can be traced out independently of the Priestly 
legislarion, the whole subsequent liistory is just the 
history of the Law, The study of the Prophets 
thus xiroves that the Grafian hypothesis is both 
psychologically and historically superior to the 
traditional one, Por it is less likely^ as Kuenen 
says, ‘that the so-called “Grundsohrift” dropped 
from the sky some few centuries before, any one 
wanted it . . than that it grew up , in its own 
historical environment when its hoiur had eotne’ 
iEistor,‘^Gnt, Inquiry ^ etc,, Eng, tr. 1886, p. 
xxxviif.). 

Wellhausen’s Gesch Israels ^neared in 1878, 
and of its reception in Germany Pfleiderer says ; 


‘The arg'uments for the new hypothesis, derived from the 
parallel development of law, ritual, and literature, were exhibited 
with such cog'eney that the impression i^roduced on German 
theologians (especially of the younger generation) was almost 
irresistible. ... It was a special merit in Wellhausen’s book to 
have excited interest in these questions outside the narrow circle 
of specialists by its skilful handling of the materials and its 
almost perfect combination of wide historical considerations 
with the careful investigation of details, and to have thus 
removed OT criticism from the rank of a subordinate question 
to the centre of theological discussion ’ iDQValovmBnt of TMohay^ 
Eng, tr. 1890, p. 2D9). 

Kuenen was perhaps justified in regarding 
the publication of Wellhausen’s hook ‘as tlie 
“crowning fight” in the long campaign’ {op. cit. 
p. xxxix). The work of criticism was not yet 
ended. But, at any rate, its methods were vindi- 
cated, and its main results assured. The subse- 
quent history of the critical movement is, therefore, 
outward rather than inward, supplying matter for 
an interesting chapter of general CThurch “History, 
a record of the spread of criticism to one country 
after another, of the opening of the doors of colleges 
and schools to critical teaching, and of the gradual 
leavening of the modern mind with a new concep- 
tion of the Bible and of revelation. Of the direction 
of the current of educated opinion there cannot Tbe 
any clonbt. 

* For, while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 

Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far hack, through ci’eeka and inlets making, 

Comes silent, flooding in, the main* (A. H. Clough). 

It would be strange if traditionalism did not 
make a brave fi^ht for life, and the battle lias often 
waxed hot. Critical freedom has sometimes been 
purchased at a great price. Those who are born 
free have a sacred heritage. The cause of the 
scientific study of the OT has been championed 
and won for England by Colenso and Stanley, 
Cheyne and Driver ; for Scotland by Davidson, 
Eobertson Smith, and G. A. Smith j for America 
by Briggs and Harper, Toy and Brown— to name 
in each instance but a few scholars out of many. 
Cxdticism is represented in modern Judaism by 
Moxitefiore, and the writers of the JE i in the Eom. 
Cath. Church hy the Abhe Loisy, Baron von 
Hugel, P^re Lagrange, and Salvatore Minocchi. 
It has become, as Sanday says, international and 
inter-confessional. And, since all light and truth 
are of God, Biblical science can bring to Churches 
and nations nothing but good. It is inevitable 
that the art of criticism should sometimes he 
practised by men of little faith, or of no faith, and 
that in their case the critical spirit should be 
captious rather than sympathetic, the critical 
weapon destructive rather than constructive. The 
fault is not in the instrument hut in tbe user. Of 
two scientists who study the open book of Nature, 
one sees only a strange adjustment of the atoms 
of dead matter, while the other has a vision of the 
living garment of God. And of two critics of the 
Bible, which is ‘literature and not dogma,’ the 
one is merely conscious of the pathetic upward 
strivings of the human spirit, while the other bows 
in reverence before a revelation of the immanent 
God of truth and love. 

Appeal is qt^n made from criticism to arah¥eQlogy. Ex- 
ploration is called to be tbe handmaid of revelatioii. xhe spade 
3B taken to confirm tbe pen. Hany confident statements have 
been circulated in ,the name of this romantic young science, 
which ia bringing so many old things to light. ‘ WTierever 
archaeology has been able to test the negative conclusions of 
criticism, they have dissolved like a bubble into tbe air * (Sayce, 
Mommeizt lacts and Higher CHtical Mneies, p. 26). Assyrb 
ology ‘ has for ever ahattered the “ critical ” theory which would 
put the Prophets before the haw* (p, Sf), From burled 
palaces, from monuments, fronrlong-Iost libraries, ‘a voice has 
gone up rebuking the scorner''*(J» Orr, The Mbls under Trial, 
p. 121). But is criticism really opposed; by the facts of the 
monuments, ^ or only by illegitimate inferences deduced from 
these facts? On ^many points archueology is certainly quite 
neutral, and on many oyiers it is in perfect accord with the 
views of the cridos. while it has tp some extent confirmed the 
BiMe statements regarding SMshafc, Omri, Ahab, Jehu, Sargon, 
and Sennacherib ; while it has proved that the art of writing 
was wide-spread hitfibb East long before the Hebrew invasion of 
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Canaan ; while it has found in Hanimurabi a law-giver far older 
than Moses : it has not hitherto appreciably affected a single 
critical conclusion as to Israel’s historical and literary develop- 
ment. ‘Archaeology has refuted only the argument w'hich 
Prof. Sayce has imaginatively attributed to critics : the argu- 
ments which they really use, with, of coui^ae, the entire position 
which depeiicls upon them, it has left absolutely untouched^ 
(Driver, p. sx). Sayce, ilommel, and VVinclder have 

rendered splendid service as arclneological specialists, and every 
discovery they have made has been "vvelcomed ; but science 
would prefer to receive their facts neat, instead of having them 
diluted with cheap anti-criticism. Prof. On* is the ablest 
opponent of criticism in this country, but he has personally 
accepted a good many of its results ; and, when he still contrasts 
the traditional with the modern position by saying that * the one 
scheme is naturalistic ; the other is positively Christian : there 
must in the long run bo a more decisive choice between them 
{ExpTiXvin. [190^'] 125), he is needlessly confusing the issue. 

The progress of criticism lias been slow. The 
labour has been spread over a century and a lialf. 
Every critical theory that had ever been advanced 
has been severely tested and strenuously contested. 
Criticism is bound to be self-critical, proving all 
tilings and holding fast that which is good. It is 
not to be imagined that finality has been reached 
on every minor detail of criticism. All along the 
line there are matters that still await adjustment. 
In the improvements which it is receiving at the 
hands of a new generation, the Grahan theory 
resembles the Darwinian. 

Alluaion can be made to only a very few points. (1) The 
Jahwisfc and EloMst have often been called * prophetic* writers, 
as if they had come under the influence of Amos and Ilouca ; 
but Ounhel has made it appear very probable that the stories of 
3 and E, which in his view represent the work of schools rather 
than of individuate, had taken shape in all essentials by 1200 
B.o. While, on the one hand, * we must assume their existence 
in order to account for the appearance of the Prophets/ they i 
have, on the other hand, ‘ much that must needs have been ex- 
ceedingly offensive to the Prophets ’ <H. Gunkel, The Legends of 
GenesiSy Eng. tr. 1901 , p. 140 f .). (2) While scholars like Baudtesin 
and Kittel hold that the Law of Holiness (Lv 17--26) precedes 
Dent., and Driver andliyle that it is later than Dent., but prior 
to Ezekiel, Addis has argued very ably for placing it after both 
these writings (Ueb, Mel p. 241ff.). (3) TJhe division of Isaiah Into 
two parts at cb. 40 ia indispuiable, but In both parts there arc 
sections that require to be removed into different historical : 
settings, and In nearly all the Prophets some later additions 
and redactions have been discovered. (4) The Psalter as a whole 
is probably post-exilic, but It is in the nature of tilings scarcely 
possible to determine the precise environment into which each 
poem shouid be fitted, and. the theory that many of the Psalms 
reflect Maccabioan and Ptolemaic conditlonK has not met with 
much acceptance, 0) Tlie Wisdom literature &!id the relation 
of Its later developments to Greek thought Btdll need much 
attention. While Job te recognised as post-exilic, and IMesi- 
astss may be little older than Daniel {wlflch belongs to the 
great field of Apocalypfac literature), it still remains probable 
that the kernel o! the Book o! Proverbs represents the oral 
wisdom of Ismel ia the time of the raonasrchy. 

Some gains obtained by the criticism of the DM 
Testament majr be mentioned. It has esfcaMjshetl 
the broad principles that * God never spoke a word 
to any soul that was not exactly fitted to the 
occasion and the man^; and that 'separate,. . . 
from this context, * it is no longer the same 
perfect Word^ (Eobertson Bmitb, OTJC^i 1892, p. 
10 f.}. It has reconstructed the history of Israel 
in the light of that other modern principle — 'there 
is no history but critical history,’ l?or the in- 
credible dogmas of verbal inspiration and the equal 
divinity of all parts of Scripture, it has substituted 
a credible conception of the Bible as the sublime 
record of the Divine education of the human race. 
It has traced the development of the relgious con- 
ceptions and institutions of Israel in a rational 
order. Moving the OT^s cento of gravity from 
the Law to the Erophetaj, it has proved that the 
history of Israel is fundamentally and essentially 
the history of Prophecy. It has made a slmrp and 
clear distinction between historical and imaginative 
Writing in the OT, and so enhanced the real value pf 
both. It has appreciated the simple Idylls of Israels 
folklore, pervaded and purified as they are by the 
spirit of the earliest prophets, and used by them to 
transfuse the devotion of a higher Mth into the 
ve» of _the people. It has thro’^vn light— at Astmc 
, saw'ldiit it would— on the many duplicate, and even 


contradictory, accounts of tlie same event.s that 
are found in close juxtaposition. It has explained 
the moral and theological crudities of the Bible as 
the early phases of a gradual religious evolution. 
It has denuded the desert pilgrimage of literary 
glory, only in order to enricli the Exile. For the 
'Psalms of David’ it has substituted the ‘ Hymn- 
book of the Second Temple,’ into which areganiere<l 
the fruits of the religious thought and feeling of 
centuries. To the legendary wisdom of one crowned 
head it has preferred the popular philosophy of 
many generations. For a religious history which 
looked like an inverted pyramid, it has given us 
one which is comparable to an ever-broadening 
stream-— the record of a udnding but um-vavering 
progi'ess in the moral and religious consciousness 
of a people. Instead of crowding the most complex 
institutions and ideals into the infancy of the 
nation, it has followed the order of nature — ' first 
the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the 
ear.’ 

Prof. B. D. Eerdmans, Kuenente pupil and successor, is re- 
garded as the leader of a reaction. He heg-itm his Alttest. 
EtUiUen (Qiessen, 3 parts, 1903-10) by annoumnny that he has 
quilted the Graf-Wellhausen-Kucnen School. Criticism has been 
wroiij,^ from the outset. ‘ Astruc led her into false tracks ' (p. iv). 

* The theory which uses the Divine names as a t^uide throui^h the 
labyrinth of the traditions te an error, and must be set aside ' 
(p, 94). instead of taking these namca as literary criteria,^ let 
us have an historical-religious investlKation of tiieir meaning. 
In the *Book of the Covenant* ^Ex 20-“^23-’'3), * Elohim ' cannot 
refer to the God of Israel. It js a real plural. The ‘Judges* 
(Ex 216 228 ' 6) are gods. This is the key with which the new 
critical school opens the door. Polytheism Is to be found not 
only in the ‘Book of the Covenant/ but in the narratives of 
Genesis, ‘ For the knowledge of tiie history of Israel it is of 
great importance to see clearly that the legends which have 
been gradually collected, in Genesis have received but a faint 
monotlieistlo colouring,’ Bound the figures of the patriarchs 
have gathered (1) stories in whirh the polytheism is undisturbed, 
(2) others which recognize Jahweh as one of the gods, and (3) 
others in which the polytheism has been adapted to monothe- 
istic faith. Some parts of P — which to Eerdmans is ‘a fiction ' 
-—are much older than the E.tiie, and round all Iho ancient 
legends there have gradually accumulatetl many adfiitions and 
redactions, dating from the earliest to the latest* limes. 

Eerduiaiis has failed to take account of the fact tiral for the 
recognition of J and E in the Ilexateuch there ure many other 
important criteria— -language, point of view, religious 

tendency— besides the Divine names. It will be found that the 
difference between him and his master is after all not very 
great. His vigorous aud suggestive criticism is a trumpet-call 
to all OT scholars to re-examine their position, and ificy are 
cheerfully responding ; but it does not appear that the solid 
walls of F have been shaken. 

LiTBitAtcEB (chiefly additional to boolrs cited above).— J, W. 
Colenso, Pentatmeh''and Look of Josfma, oriUoaltg emmiiutX, 
7 parts, London, 1362-79 ; Th. Holdeke, DU AT LiUfatufy 
Leipzig. 1868, also Vnd.ermchmigm zwf Kritik dm AT&y Kiel, 
1809 ; A. Kueaen, Mstor, Krit Ondemtek^. Leyden,' 1888*93 

f !ng. fcr. of pb. 1 under title The Hemimiehy London, 1886) j 
axl BnMe^yMbl Urgeschichte tmters'iisMy Uiesaeu, 18SS, also 
Eeligim of Israel to the Hew York aud London, 1899 ; 
Ed. Riehm, Mnleit. in dan AT, JHalle, 3889; W. W. Graf 
Baudissln, Gesch, des AT PriesterthwnSy Leipzig, 1889; A. 
Westphal, Les Bourem du P&ntaleuqmy 2 vote.. Fans, 188^911; 
Hf Holzinger, EwdeiU in den Hemteuehy Froiburg, 1893 ; W. 
E. Addis, The Eocummis of the IXexateiichy 2 vote., London, 
1892-S, also Hebrew Religion, do. 1908; C. A, Briggs, The 
BihUy the Qhwtchy and the Meason, Edinburgh, 1892, also Thei 
Higher Criticism of the Hemteuch, New York, 189.1 : S. R, 
Driver, Edinburgh, 1909; W, R. Smith, OTJO^, Lon- 
don aiid Edinhu^h, 1892; B, W. Bacon, The Genesis of 
Genesis, London, 1892 ; C. H. Cornfll, MnleU, in das AT*, 
Freiburg, 1890 (ISsg. tr., 2 vote,, N.Y. 1007) ; OT TheologieSf of 
Schultz® (Frankfort, 1890 ; Eag. tr., Edinburgh, 1892), Smend® 
(Freiburg, Fiepenbring (Berlin, 1886 ; Jtog. tr.. New York, 

1893), Biehm (ed. Fahncke, Halle, XSS9), A. B. Davidson (Edin- 
burgh, 1#4), Duff (London, 1892), Bennett (London, 1890); 
Histories of Ismeh of Ewald® (Oottingen, 1804-8), Guthc 


Jewish Mdigiom lAfe after the BxUe, New York and London, 
1898 : G. A Smith, Modem GHtiaism and the Hrmching of the 
OT, London, 1901 ; J, E. McFadyen, OT CHtieinm and the 
ChrMianOhurch, London and N.Y., 1903 ; W. Sanday, fnspira- 
Urn, Oxford, 1893 : F. Gksebrecht^V Gfmtdisdm des isroreUt, 
EelMomffmchichUi Leipzig, 1904 ; F. HommeL'SrAs Heb. 
TfmUion, London, 1S97 ; A. H. Sayce, Mmwmmt Pacts and 
Higher (MtM Famies, London, 1904 ; J. Ort, The ProhUm of 
the 0% Ltodon, 1906, also The JBihU wmw Trial, do, 3907, aud 
The Faith af a jfodw do. mio. 

, , ’ ' -'L Btbaojian. 
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CRITICISM (New Test.). — The criticism of the 
NT may be treated in two divisions — that of the 
Gospels and Acts, and that of the remaining 
books. In the Gospels and Acts we are dealing 
with narrative material, which may, therefore, be 
approached from the standpoints and methods of 
{a) literary, (6) historical, criticism. But in the 
Epistles and the Apocalypse we have to do with 
books where the historical element is subordinate 
and the literary predominant. Conseq uently, liter- 
ary methods of criticism will find further scope 
than historical methods, and there is likely^ to be 
less divergence of opinion on the results obtained. 

I. Criticism of tee Gospels and Acts.— 
To the dispassionate inquirer the present state of 
this department of investigation must be strangely 
bewild ering. This is no t due to variation of opinion 
in the region of literary criticism, for there it has 
long been seen that the possibility of obtaining 
sure results is very limited in scope, and agreement 
has been largely reached on all points where agree- 
ment is possible. But, in the region of historical 
inquiry, results are suri)xisingly contradictory, and 
there seems at present to be no likelihood of agree- 
ment being reached. 

I, Literary criticism. — So far as the Synoptic 
Gospels are concerned, important results have been 
reached by the methods of literary criticism. These 
may be briefly summarized as follows, {a) It has 
been shown that the Second Gospel was used in the 
compilation of the First and Third Gospels.^ (6) It 
has been further shown that behind the First and 
Third Gospels lies a compilation of the Lord’s Say- 
ings { = Q) which directly, or after passing through 
intermediate stages, was used by the editors of 
these later Gospels.® (c) It has also been made 
probable that the editor of the Third Gospel used, 
in addition to Mark and Q, at least a third written 
source ; but no agreement has been reached as to 
its scope.® {d) Some I'ecent attempts to analyze 
the Second Gospel into two or more documents 
which were originally distinct rely more upon 
historical considerations than upon purely literary 
methods, and are too recent to have been fully 
considered.'* 

In the Fourth Gospel literary critical methods 
have recently found much play. ‘Wellhausen ® has 
attempted to find traces of composite authorship, 
and he has been followed by Spitta,® who endea- 
vours to distinguish between a Grimdschrift, to 
which he assigns, ajvery Mgh historical value, and 
a B&Wrhjdtung, But it may 
the unity of the book is not too apparent to be 
lightly shaken.’ 

The attempt to analyze the Acts into its original 
sources finds ever new disciples. The latest is 
Hamack,® who finds in Ac 2-15 a compilation of 
three documents. But the grounds alleged do not 
seem adequate to support the conclusions.® On 
the other hand, the identity of the editor of the 
Acts with the writer of the ‘We’ sections and 

1 Studies in the SpnopUe Problem^ ed. Sanday, 3911. 

2 For recent attempts to reconstruct Q, see A. Harnaok, Say^ 
ings of Jesm. Fng:. tr., Loud. 1908 j B. Weiss, ‘Die Quellen der 
iwnopt. Ubcrlieferung* {TU xxxii. 8 [1908]) ; and Studies in the 
Synoptic PTobUm («t supro^ 

8 Weiss, ojp. dt. 

4 Wendiing’, jDt'e MnUtehung des Mdveus-EmngeliuYm, Tiibin- 
gen, 1908 j Bacon, The Beginnings of Go^el Story y Hew Haven, 
1909, See * Survey of Recent Literature on Synoptic Gospels,* 
in Revieio of Theology md Bhiksophyi July 19(w | and Willmms, 
in Studies in the Synoptic ProWnh , 

6 Das Evangelium JohmniSf Berlin, 1908. 

8 Das Johannes-Bmngelium ats QueUe GmMchU Jem, 
Gottingen, 1910. 

7 See in criticism of Welihausen, Gregory, Wellhausen und^ 
Jo/tames, Leipzig, 1910; for earlier ‘ Partition Tlieories,' Sanday, 
Criticism of me Fourth Gospel Oxford, 1905 ; and, for recent 
literature, iiIeyie^eo/27ico^ andPhil^Eoh. 1911, and Bacon, The 
Fourth GoB 2 )el in Research and DehaU, New Yorlc, 1910. 

8 The Acts of the Apostles^ Bng. tr., Loud. 1909. 

9 See Clemen, in the Uibherl Journal, July 1910, p. 780 fi. 


with the editor of the Third Gospel has received 
the weighty support of Harnack liimself, and on 
purely literary grounds is hardly deniable.^ Those 
who dislike this conclusion have to fall back upon 
historical considerations. 

So _ far we have been dealing with literary 
criticism in its efibrts to determine or to detect 
underlying sources in the narrative literature of 
the NT. It will be seen that the most important 
and assured results have been reached in those 
cases where the data are the fullest. The use of 
Mark in Matthew and Lnke has been rather 
observed than discovered; and, if Mark did not 
exist, literary analysis certainly could not recon- 
struct it out of the later Gospels. For that very 
reason, attempts to reconstruct Q can be at the 
best but tentative. The attempted analysis of 
these books into sources which are not now extant 
is a matter of great difficulty, arising from the 
fact that the writers have so re-cast any sources 
which they may have used that reconstruction of 
them is now almost impossible. It is for that 
reason that attempts on purely literary grounds to 
re-discover sources used in the Acts are little likely 
to succeed. 

2. Historical criticism. — It is, however, in the 
region of historical criticism that the variety of 
opinion spoken of above chiefly exists. And the 
reason of it is not far to seek. Inquirers into the 
Gospels and Acta are divided, broadly speaking, 
into two classes, guided by different conceptions as 
to the right method of approaching the narratives, 
and consequently employing dilerent standards 
or criteria in estimating their value as historical 
material. 

(1) Investigators of the first class start from the 
assumption that the facts of history which lie 
behind the narratives are purely natural facts, 
similar in nature to other facts known to us. In 
particular, they take it for granted that Jesus was 
a man, whose personality underwent the normal 
process of gradual development, so that the growth 
of His intellectual conceptions can be traced on 
psychological lines. Inquirers who are guided by 
principles like these are, of course, bound to apply 
to the material before them such criteria as the 
following, {a} Does a writer state as fact an event 
which lies outside the range of the known laws of 
Nature ? Then, not only did the alleged event not 
happen, but some account must be given of the 
natoe of the process which enabled the writer to 
state as fact what is incredible. Tinder this head 
tEe"wll^^ so-called miraculous element in 

the 

of history, and translated 

legend, popular exaggeration, symbolism, allegory, 
or transference of the miraculous from other de- 
partments of tradition into the life of Jesus. In 
the early days of criticism this generally led to the 
transference of the Gospels into the 2nd cent.,® in 
order to allow time for the growth of legend round 
the few traditional facts of the life of Jesus. More 
recently it has been argued that' such growth may 
have been very r^id, and is consistent with a 1st 
cent, date for the Gospels.® ' (5) The mental develop- 
ment of Jesus must oe similar to our own, and it 

1 Luke the Physician, IBiiff. ir., Loud, X907 ; see also J. 0. 
Hawkins, Eorce Synopticce, Lond. 1899. ‘ 

2 The Second Gospel is now most genera,lly assigned to A.». 

60-70, the Third to c. A.». SO, and the First to varying dates ' 
between the publication of Hark and the end of the century, 
The tendenoy nowadays is to push the Synoptic Gospels and the 
Acts backwards rather than forwards. This is illustrated by 
Hiiniack’s admission that the Acts inay have been written ^ so 
early as the beginning of the seventh decade of the tot century * 
(Acts, p. 297). ' . " ■ 

3 Harnack now (Neue JTntermch, tut Aposielqeschilhto, 

Leipzig, 1911) places Acts before the death of St. Paul, St- 
Jilark and St., puke earEer, and si Matthew shortly before or 
after A.n. 70. ' The > present writer Inis argued for a date about 
A.n. 60 for July loioj. 
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Canaan ; while it has found in Harauiurabi a law-g’iver far older 
than Moses: it has not hitherto appreciahtv affected a single 
critical conclusion as to Israers historical and literary develoi^- 
ment. ‘Archicology has refuted only the argument which 
Prof. Sayce has imaginatively attributed to critics : the ar^i- 
meats which they really use, with, of course, the entire position 
which depends upon them, it has lett absolutely untouched' 
(Driver, LOT^, p. xk ). Sayce, Ilommel, and Winckler have 
rendered splendid service as archeological specialists, and every 
discovery they have made has been welcomed; but science 
would prefer to receive their facts neat, instead of having them 
diluted with cheap antbcriticiam. Prof. Orr is the ablest 
opponent of criticism iii this country, but he has personally 
accepted a good many of its results ; and, when he still contrasts 
the traditional with the modem position by sajing that ‘ the one 
scheme is naturalistic ; tlic other is positiveij Christian ; there 
must in the long run be a more decisive choice between them 
Cji^a!p2''|xviii. [1907] 125), he ia needlessly confusing the issue. 

The progress of criticism has been slow. The 
labour has been spread oyer a century and a half. 
Every critical theory that had ever been advanced 
has been severely tested and strenuously contested. 
Criticism is bound to be self-critical, proving all 
things and holding fast that which is good. It is 
not to be imagined that finality lias been rcachetl 
on every minor detail of criticism. All along the 
line there ate matters that still await adjustment. 
In the improvements which it is receiving at the 
hands of a new generation, the Grafian theory 
resembles the Darwinian. 

Allusion can be made to only a very few pointe. (1) The 
Jahwiafc and EloMsfe have often been called * prophetic' writerj?, 
as if they iiad come under the influence of Amos and Hosea ; 
but Qunkel has made it appear very probable that the stories of 
J and E, which in his view represent the work of schools rather 
than of individuala, had taken shape in all essentials by 1200 
B.a “While, on the one hand, * we must assume their existence 
in order to account for the appearance of the Prophets/ they 
have, on the other hand, * much that must needs have been ex« 
oesdinglyoffeiisivc to the Prophets '(H, Gunkel, The Legends of 
Eng. tr. 1IK)I, p. 140 f.). (2) Wliile scholars like Daudissin 
and Kittel hold that the Law of Holiness (Lv 17-20) precedes 
Beut., and Driver andEyle that it is later than Deut,, but prior 
to lilaeklol, Addis has argued very ably for pkdiig it after both 
these writings (Ilcb. Xid. p. 211ff.). (B)The division of Isaiah Into 
two parts at ch. 40 is inaisputabie, but in both parts there are 
sections that ref|uire to he removed into different historical 
settings, and in nearly all the Prophets some later additiiai-s 
and retlactions have been discovered. (4) The Psalter as a whole 
is probably post-exilic, but it is in the nature of things scarcely 
possible to detorinine the precise environment into which each 
poem should be fitted, and the theory that many of the Psalms 
reflect Maccahamu and Ptolemaic conditions has not met with 
much acceptance. (5) Tlie Wisdom literatur® and the relation 
of its later developments to Greek thought sfelll need much 
attention. While Job is recognis^ed as post.exillc, and Eecleai- 
agt(^ may be Hfctl© older than Daniel (which belong® to the 
great field of Apocalyptic literature), it stid remains probable 
that the kernel of the Book of Proverbs represents the oral 
wisdom of toel in the time of the monarchy. 

Bom$ gaiBs obfcaiued by tbo orifcicism of tbe Old 
Testament may bo mentioned. It bae efttablisbed 
tlie broad principles that * God never spoke a wmrd 
to any soul that was not exaetI/»bJ:^’Are only a 
, occasion and the tnasdns stream of evidence to a 
l^arB6nV'‘utjAtr^et living, human yet more than 
human. In view of this deepest and most profound 
fact of human experience, we cannot, they urge, 
apply to the Gospel evMence those rough and 
ready testa ol the historical wMdi critics of the 
first class are ao eager to use. Christ ia reported 
to have worked a miracle. The critics of the lirafc 
class say at oncej (a) ^The miracle did not 
happen’ j therefore [h) *the naimtive is very late/ 
or (o) ‘it is to be explained as due to one of the 
causes summarigied above/ and (d) ‘ it is worthless' 
as evidence ol'Maioricalfaet/ Christ is reported 
to have wmrked a miracle. The critic of the second 
class will say at once, ‘Why notl* * What does 
this mean, save .that from ■ the inexhaustible 
treasure-house of the I’ersonality of Jesus flowed 
some infi lienee or power which so daxxled the 
minds of Mio witnesses that they recorded their 
impression in the simple ’ivords that liave come 
down to ns?’ Or, again; Christ is reported as 
having taught moral principles which jmesuppose 

J But'See A, Schweifesor (TAe Qmst of ihs BMorino^ /eff-w®, 
19X0), who rightly refuaesto eliminate the esehato- 
lojjrical element from tbe life of Obrist, but om-eiaphasiJsea it. 


contradictory, accounts of the same events that 
are found in close juxiapo&itioii. ^ It has explained 
the moral and theological crudities of the Bible as 
the early xjluises of a gradual religious evolution. 
It has denuded the desert pilgrimage of literary 
glory, only in order to enrich the Exile. For the 
‘Psalms of David’ it has substituted the ‘Hymn- 
book of the Second Temple,’ into which are garnered 
the fruits of the religious thought and feeling of 
centuries. To the legendary ivisdom of one crowned 
head it has ]>referred the popular philosophy of 
many generations. For a religious history wdiich 
looked like an inverted pyramid, it has given us 
one which is comparable to an ever-broadening 
stream— the record of a winding but umvavering 
progi'ess in the moral and religious consciousness 
of a people. Instead of crowding the most complex 
institutions and ideals into the infancy of the 
nation, it has followed the order of nature—* first 
the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the 
ear.’ 

Prof. B. I>, Eerdmaas, Kuenen’s pupil and succespor, is re- 

f arded as tbe leader of a reaction. lie be^^fins his AUtfsL 
twiieii (Giessen, 3 parts, 1908-10) by announciu)^ that he has 
quitted the Oraf-Wellhausen-Kuenen Sciiool. Cnticism has been 
wronf? from tbe outsot. ‘ Astruo led her into false tracks ' (p. iv). 
‘ The theory which uses the Divine names as a j^uide thiough the 
labyrinth of tlie traditions is an error, and must be set aside' 
(p. 91). Instead of takinff those names as litemry criteria, let 
us have an historical-reh}?ious irivebtijralion of their meaning. 
In the *Book of the Covenant' (Plx 20— 2a:'«^), * Elohim ’ cannot 
refer to the God of Israel. It is a real plural. The ‘Judges’ 

: (Ex 216 228- 9) are gods- This is the key with which the new 
I critical schwl opens the door. Polytheism is to be found not 
[ only in the ‘Book of the Covenant/ but in the narratives of 
Qene.«is. ‘ For the knowdedge of the history of Israel it is of 
real importance to see clearly that the legends which have 
cen gradually collected in Genesis have received but a faint 
inonothelstio colouring.’ Round the figures of the patriarchs 
have gathered (1) stories in which the polytheism is undisturbed, 
(2) others which recogniKe Jahwch as one of the gorls, and (3) 
others in which the ])Oly theism has been adapted louifmothe- 
istlc faith. Some parts of P— which to EerdnianH Is ‘a ihlion ' 
— are much oUlor than the Exile, and round all the amnent 
legends there hat^e gradually a<*ciiijnilated many additions and 
redactions, dating from the earliest to tiie latest limes, 

, Eerdmans has failed to take aoenmut of the fueb that for the 
I recognUimt of J and E in the Ile.xateueh there are many other 
; important criteria— languagt', style, point of view, udigious 
tendency— besides the Ihvino names. It will be found that the 
difference between him and his master Is after all not very 
great. His vigorous and suggesth*-® criticism is a trumpet-call 
to all or scholars to re-examine their jxisition, and they are 
cheerfully respondifig ; hut it docs not appear that the solid 
walls of F have been shaken. 

LiTjsiuTmm (cMefly additional to books cited above),— J. W. 
Colonso, PentaUnch'mid Bmh of Joshua m'iticc(,Uy (.mminetL 
7 mrts, honiiotii 1882-79; Th. Noldeke, IfU AT XAUraiur^ 
Deiprig, 1S88, also Unt&rmokungm mr MHtik des ATs^ Kiel, 
1869 ; A, Kuenen, IXistm KHL Ond-erzoe^^ Ley<len,' 1886-93 
(Eng. huVxuh of* the wituamea 

tlmt a daad pi^rson had been brought baok again 
to life. Wbatj ‘ death ’ and ‘ life ’ here involve ean 
never l>o known to ub. The Bubsfcantiai fact is 
that the force and power of the Personality of 
Jesus efibcied this astonishing thing that the 
girl, wdio otherwise would have been numbered 
with the dead, took her place, ilirough His in- 
fluence, once more in the world of living men and 
women. 

The question of the necessity of approaching the 
Gospels as Mstorfcal witnesses, with some sort of 
prasttpiKJsitions in favour of, or against, their testi- 
mony, ntm not yet been treated in a serious scientific 
manner. Yet nothing is more certain than the 
fact that, historians approach all ancient documents 
with certain presuppositions. These are, in large 
part, inferences drawn from our expeneiice of life 
treated as a whole. The tniestion concerning the 
Gospels takes the form miefeher there is In our 
experience any element whieli should inilucnca us 
in the case of these books which is absent when we 
axe tlealing with other ancient literature. The 
historian who answers Ho will necessarily approach 
the (tospek, with a presuppc^ltion against their 
evidence. And this presupposition semns to bo due 
to a denial pin his of an element in life which 
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CRITICISM (New Test.).— The criticism of the 
NT may be treated in two divisions — that of the 
Gospels and Acts, and that of the remaining 
books. In the Gospels and Acts we are dealing 
with narrative material, which may, therefore, be 
approached from the standpoints and methods of 
{a) literary, (b) historical, criticism. But in the 
Epistles and the Apocalypse we have to do with 
books where the historical element is subordinate 
and the literary predominant. Consequently, liter- 
ary methods of criticism will find further scope 
than historical methods, and there is likely to be 
less divergence of opinion on the results obtained. 

I. Criticism of the Gospels and Acts,— 
To the dispassionate inquirer the present state of 
this department of investigation must be strangely 
bewildering. This is not due to variation of oj)inion 
in the region of literary criticism, for there it has 
long been seen that tne possibility of obtaining 
sure results is very limited in scope, and agreement 
has been largely reached on all points where agree- 
ment is possible. But, in the region of historical 
inquiry, results are surprisingly contradictory, and 
there seems at present to be no likelihood of agree- 
ment being reached. 

• I, Literary criticism. — So far as the Synoptic 
Gospels are concerned, important results have been 
reached by the methods of literary criticism. These 
may be briefly summarized as follows, (a) It has 
been shown that the Second Gospel was used in the 
compilation of the First and Third Gospels.^ (6) It 
has been further shown that behind the First and 
Third Gospels lies a compilation of the Lord’s Say- 
ings ( = Q) which directly, or after passing through 
intermediate stages, was used by the editors of 
these later Gospels.® (c) It has also been made 
probable that the editor of the Third Gospel used, 
in addition to Mark and Q, at least a third written 
source ; but no agreement has been reached as to 
its scope.® (d) Some recent attempts to analyze 
the Second Gospel into two or more documents 
which were originally distinct rely more upon 
historical considerations than upon purely literary 
methods, and are too recent to have been fully 
considered.'* 

In the Fourth Gospel literary critical methods 
have recently found much play. Wellhausen ® has 
attempted to find traces of composite authorship, 
and he has been followed by Spitta,® who endea- 
vours to distinguish between a Grundschrift, to 
which he assigns a very high historical value, and 


Lake. He was henceforth to be with them in 
another sense. And He was to come again. What 
if some strange experience of fact lies behind tliis 
narrative ? Need it then be so late in date ? What 
prevents it flrom being one of the earliest traditions 
of the Christian Church ? St. Paul is ‘witness to 
such a tradition. 

Criticism of the Gospels and Acts which is based 
on quite unscientific presuppositions — ^tliat is the 
point — ^introduces hopeless confusion into NT criti- 
cism. It condemns offhand certain narratives as 
fictitious, and then invents the most improbable 
causes to account for their genesis and growth. 
This is not criticism based on principle, but arbi- 
trary and captious rejection of evidence. We 
want, if possible, some sort of scientific method or 
principle, and this can be reached only by a pre- 
liminary investigation of aH the facts. Christ as 

K inted in the Gospels, Christ as- experienced in 
ry, Christ as experienced in modem life, —is 
this ail of a piece, one long consecutive witness to 
a supernatural Christ? If so, whatever other 
1 Harnack acfcually makes tke presence' in the Acts of the 
narrative of the Ascension an argument against ascribing the 
book to a date before A.n. 78, though on other grounds he 
inclines to an earlier elate (p. 291). But see now his more 
recent treatment of the date of Acts (of. p. 319l», note 3, above). 


with the editor of the Third Gospel has received 
the weighty support of Harnack himself, and on 
purely literary grounds is hardly deniable.^ Those 
who dislike this conclusion have to fall back upon 
historical considerations. 

So ^ far ^ we have been dealing •with literary 
criticism in its efforts to determine or to detect 
underlying sources in the narrative literature of 
the NT. It will be seen that the most important 
and assured results have been reached in those 
cases where the data are the fullest. The use of 
Mark in Matthew and Luke has been rather 
observed than discovered ; and, if Mark did not 
exist, literary analysis certainly could not recon- 
struct it out of the later Gospels. For that very 
reason, attempts to reconstruct Q can be at the 
best but tentative. The attempted analysis of 
these books into sources which are not now extant 
is a matter of great difficulty, arising from the 
fact that the writers have so re-cast any sources 
which they may have used that reconstruction of 
them is now almost impossible. It is for that 
reason that attempts on purely iiteraiy ^nunds to 
re-discover sources used in the Acts are little likely 
to succeed, 

2. Historical criticism.— It is, however, in the 
region of historical criticism that the variety of 
opinion spoken of above chiefly exists. And the 
reason of it is nob far to seek. Inquirers into the 
Gospels and Acts are divided, broadly speaking, 
into two classes, guided by different conceptions as 
to the right method of approaching the narratives, 
and consequently employing dilerent standards 
or criteria in estimating their value as historical 
material. 

(1) Investigators of the first class start from the 
assumption that the facts of history which lie 
behind the narratives are purely natural facts, 
similar in nature to other facts known to us. In 
particular, they take it for granted that Jesus was 
a man, whose personality underwent the normal 
process of gradual development, so that the growth 
of His intellectual conceptions can be traced on 
psychological lines. Inquirers who are guided by 
principles like these are, of course, bound to apply 
to the material before them such criteria as the 
following, (a) Does a writer state as fact an event 
which lies outside the range of the known laws of 
Nature ? Then, not only did the alleged event not 
happen, but some account must be given of the 
nature of the process which enabled the writer to 
. state as fact what is incredible. Dnder this head 
of^the so-called miraculous element in 
Fourth Gosj^'^lds-reany'-'Bi^oved from the spherc__ 
draws the conclusion that * 
logy, apart from the Prologue, there is nothing 
essentially Hellenic ’ (p. 119). If this is true, and 
if the date assigned to the Odes is right, a great 
many arguments for a 2ud cent, date for the Fourth 
Gospel, and a large number of objections to the 
Johannine authorship, cease to have any validity. 

It is possible that the ^Odes of Solomon^ will 
prove as epoch-making for the Johannine question 
as was the publication of the Book of Enoch for 
the Synoptic Gospels,'^ , - - , 

1 F. 0. Burkilt, The Gospel md its Tmiismission, 

Edm. 1906, p. 22rff. 

S J. ArmifcageBobinson, TMMistm'ioalChstvactei* of St John's 
Gospet Loud. 190S, p. U fi. 

a W. Sauday, The CHUoim of the Murth Gospel^ Oxf, 3905, 
p. 170 f. ' 

4*tJbex den 5!od der Sbbne Zebed^i,’ in 
Gesellscih, d. WUsmseh, m GotUngm^ Pbil-hist masse, newger,, 
vfi. 6. - V , 

eSee affamst this Sanday, p.. lOSjfit.; Ax’mitage Bobinson, 
p. 64 fE. 01. also Spitta’s examination of Seshwarto theory in 
ZNTW 3 d; [1910J 39 and Scbwarfcz^s reply, it p. 89 flE. 

e^Ein |ud,-chnstliches Psftlinbndi^ aw'dain erstea Jabrhun- 
in. v. nOfOH, published sepauaMy, Leipzig, 1910). 

7 See, on' Odes, Sferacman, in MsepTi Oot. 1910 ; Bernard, in 
JTh^^ Oqh ^the OdC9 to be Christian Baptismal - 
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OP TUB EPISTLES AND APOC- 
ALYPSE.— 1. The Pauline Epistles.— -The move- 
ment of eritioisin in recent years -with re^^urd to 
the Pauline Epistles has heeu in the direction of a 
return to tradition. With few exceptions, critical 
writers are disposed to admit as Paulino 1 and 2 
Thess., Gal, 1 and 2 Gor., Romans, Philippians, 
and Philemon. Of these, 2 Thess. is the most 
douhted. It is argued that, viewed as literature, 
it reads like an imitation of the First Fipistle, 
whilst from a theological point of view the second 
chapter presents us with an e.sehatology didertmt 
from that found elsewhere in St. Paul. Harnack ^ 
has recently attempted to meet this second ob- 
jection, and to preserve the letter for St. Paul by 
the novel argument that the First Epistle was 
written to the Gentile converts at The.ssalonica, 
whilst the Second was written for the Jewish 
converts there. 

The Epistle to the Galatians has been the 
subject ot much controversy with respect to the 
date of writing and the people addres.sed. The 
tlieory revived and advocated by Bamsay, that the 
Churches addressed are to be found in tha southern 
part of the Boman province of Galatia, would 
make It possible to date the letter at any time 
after St. Faults visit to these Churches on his 
second journey. Thus 2Iahn ^ dates it from Corinth 
on the second jouniey. liamsay® himself prefers 
a somewhat later date, from Antioch, between the 
second and third journeys. Against this it may 
be urged that St. Paul would probably have 
preferred to make a personal visit from a place so 
near to Southern Galatia as Antioch, instead of 
writing a letter. Others still prefer the older 
chronology, which placed the letter in close con- 
nexion with 1 and 2 Cor, and Komans. A com- 
parison of Ac 16* with 18^ favours the view’- that 
the editor of the Acts believed tliat Ht. Paul visited 
the old kingdom of Galatia j but that does not, of 
course, settle the question of the locality of the 
chuTches to which the letter wms written. The 
strongest argument in favour of the later date is 
the clone resemblance in tone between Galatians 
and Homans. 

The return to a traditional position spoken of 
above is illustrated by th^rcsent state of critical 
opinion with regard to the Epistle to the Colossians. 
A generation ago it was assigned to the Snd cent, 
by a majority of critical wTiters, the arguments 
alleged being that the Epistle contained a Ghrisio- 
logy too developed for the age of St. Paul, and that 
the false teaching W’as a 2mi cent, form of Gnosti- 
cism. But, although some of the more advanced 
critical writers still believe it to be post-PaulfBc, 
the view h gaining ground ^ that the Christology 
is not necessarily un-Fauline, and that the teach- 
ing, if in any sense Gnostic, is an early form of 
Gnosticism, which there is no reason to place out- 
side the life of St. Paul. 

Denial of the authenticity of Ephesians is more 
wide-spread. Its theology is said to be too ad- 
vanced for St. Paul, especially in respect of the 
Person of Christ, and the doctrine of the Church s 
whilst the dilBculty of reconciling the address to 
Eplicsus with the entire lack of local colour has 
never been omte satisfactorily explained. But, if 
Oolomians be admitted to be Paulino, these 

, Hymns dating from to toe ol JusMo MEwfeyr] j KenMes,. J»- 
Oot. 1010 Odes 518 wdtto 

impi'esaed with the truth of to Jewish rejigionl; in 

ZWW xl (isiaj m n. tholda strongly to Jewish 

oharacterl ; Ounhel, it>. p. 201 if. Cm^htdns OnosSio origin]. 

I Das Pi'ohUm deft zvmiten P^Bnaionieherbritfs, 
zmasbcticiti& <Uf hdnigt preuss^ Akad. d&r Wmenseh, xxxi. 
1010 ). 

to me NT, Eng. tr.», Edin. 1900, i. 190. 

a NiMorletd Oto. on 0iuat,iam, Itond. 1899, p. 242, 

^ 10 regarded as Pnwline by Honiack, Julieher, 

Olemott, vonfqden, von Wrede, Abbott, Peake, and Moffatfc. 


arguments lose tlieir force. In view' of the fact 
that all the elements of the Chrislology of tliose 
letters can be found in St. PauFs undoubted 
Epistles, it is quite arbitrary to argue that be 
w’ould not have ivriiien them, if the cireums lances 
necessary to I be, development of his tbouglit on 
these lines had arisen. And to argue, that tb»‘y 
could not have arisen is mere dogmatism alxjut the 
unknown.^ 

The Pastoral Epbtles are regarded as post- 
Ptauline by a number of critical writers, on the 
following grounds i 

(1) The style and language are not those of 8t. Paul. This Is 
true if stated in the form, that style and language differ from 
those of the other Epistles. But, if genuine at all, the letters 
clearly date from a later period of St. PauVs life than any other 
of his extant writings. And it is not at all clear why changed 
circumstances should not have caused a corresponding change 
in the Apostle’s expression of his thought. 

(2) The nature of the false teaching combated is said to be 
that of a period which lies outside tlie probable limits of St, 
Paul’s life. Tliis is pure conjecture. There can be no evidence 
that teaching of the kind presupposed, whether it be an early 
fonn of Gnosticism or a debased Judaism, had not begun to 
affect the Churches at a very early date. 

(3) The CJliurch, as described in these letters, has a developed 
organisation. The main point here is the statu.s of the tVtorKOTroy. 
It, as seems probable, this term is here Hynonymons with 
irfi€cr0u7epm, the Epistle must not bo brought down too late 
—not, that is to say, into the 2nd cent.-— and would suit a date 
at the end of St. Paul’s life. 

(4) There is a lock of other testimony to support the evidence 
of these letters that Sb. Paul vras released from his imprison- 
ment at Borne. There are, however, hints elsewhere in the NT 
that to Apostle was so released. Of. Ph 22 *, Philem 22 , and Ac 
2839, which, M Harnack* has recently urged, iinplicss that St. 
Fjuke was aeijuninted with to fact that St. Paul was released, 
Xf the evidence of the Pastoral Epistles on tot point be 
admitted as historical, the other objections to their authenticity 
lose much of their weight. For it is not diiliculfc to suppose 
that the Apostle, feeling that his departure could not be long 
delayed, might well see the necessity of making provision for 
the future organization of the Uhiirches, wliicth were soon to be 
deprived of his guidance. In any case it is dhilnult to believe 
that any one hut St. Paul could have written 2 Timothy.® 

Ill the case of the last Epistle ascribed by tradi- 
tion to Sir. Paul, the Epi.sfcla to the Hebrews, 
modern ciritics are almost unauimou.s in tbeir 
verdict that the letter cannot be Fauline. But 
none of the ancient or modem conieefenres as to 
the authorship is more than a shrewd guess. 
Tertullian thought of Barnabas;* Luther, of 
Apolloa;^ Harnack,* followed by Bendel Harris’' 
and l^eake,* favours Priscilla and Aqulia ; Bamsay ^ 
ond Canon (now Bishop) Hicks prefer FMllp the 
Evangelist. 

2 . The Catholic Epistles^— Here, too, opinion is 
divided into two mam claBses. On the one hand 
are the writers who defend the traditional author- 
ship of most of these documents, on the ground 
that they can find no reason for rejecting it. On 
the other are the critics who seem to he possessed 
at the outset by the feeling that it would he 
treasonahle to admit that tradition can ever he 
right in its ascription of these -writings to Apostolic 
authors. And yet, how little prohahle it is that 
none of the earliest Apostles except Bt. Paul should 
have left behind them any written record I How 
very probable it is that others besides St. Paul 
should have written letters t How improbable it 

X Thu autontoty of Ephesiana Is dented by the majority of 
German writers and by Moffatt, but is assorted by Abootfe and 
Beake ; Hamack and Jtilloher think the question an open one. 

^ Aoh, p. 40. 

s An toTOrmediate position is taken by those who believe that 

f eauine Bauliae fragments have been worked into these Epistles 
y a later -writer. So Harnack, MoGiffert^ Moffatt, Enoke, 
Peake. 

4 de PtuficUia, 20. So recently Weiss, Bartlet, Ayles, and 
Pibelina (Der Per/mser des EebtHerbrUfeSf Strassburg , 1910), 
who regards Hebrews as originaily a Samoa, not an Epjsfcle. 

5 Emrr. in 9m. 43. 20. 

1X900} 16-41. 

TSide Xd0kts on NT J^smroht Load. 1908. 

8 Gam. m Me^eMS (Century Bible),, EdIn. 1902. 

9 JMe the Phyeioimt bond* 1908, p. 804 Philip Is regarded 
as remesentog to C^ntoean dhm^ . 
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is that the Church should have failed to preserve 
some such writings, and should rather have let 
them slip into oblivion, and preserved instead 2rid 
cent, writings which Avent by false names ! There 
is an a prion probability in favour of the traditional 
authorship, and something approaching to over- 
whelming proof of its impossibility is required 
before it can be set aside. From the perusal of 
the objections repeated, Avith as much certainty as 
though they were axioms of Euclid, by successive 
critics of the advanced type, the candid reader rises 
with the feeling that they are forced conclusions 
from evidence Avhich is capable of more than one 
interpretation. * If there were no tradition as to 
authorship,* he will say, ‘I could only conclude 
that these writings were composed within* the first 
150 years of the existence of the Christian Church. 
But within that period I find no reason why some 
of these Avritings should not have been written by 
the men to whom tradition assigns them. On the 
other hand, I do see reason to suppose that the 
early Church avouM have preferred to preserve 
Apostolic rather than later documents.* 

Apart from 2 Peter, where the argument from 
literary dependence on Jude seems fatal to the 
Petrine authorship, the arguments against the 
authenticity of the other members of this group 
seem insufficient to outAveigli the tradition in their 
favour. They are of the following nature : 

(a) The writer is arguing against St. Paul’s 

teaching' about Justification by Faith, or against a corrupt 
form of it ; the Greek of the letter is too good for St. James ,* 
the writer does nob refer to early controversies such as that 
about the admission of Gentiles into the Ohurch ; he makes no 
reference to, or use of, cardinal doctrines of the primitive 
Ohurch, such as the Messiahship of Jesus, His death and 
resurrection ; the reference to healing through the ‘ elders’ is 
a mark of late date ; the condition of the Christians addressed 
is that of a late and decayed Christianity. 

(&) Against The chief question here has turned on 

the nature of the persecution implied in the letter and the 
bearing of that upon the date of the authorship. Bamsay 2 has 
tried to show that the references to persecution imply a date 
about A.n. SO. Others prefer the reign of Trajan & (on the 
ground that the references to persecution in the Epistle accord 
well with the account given by Pliny to Trajan) or of Oomitian.^ 
But there is really no ground for so pressing the language of 
the letter as to make it impossible to suppose that it was written 
during the Neronian persecution.^ Then, as afterwards, there 
may have been reason to urge Christian converts to let it be 
known that they were sufiering as Christians, and not for 
moral offences which would have been inconsistent with their 
profession. The other main ground for rejecting the Petrine 
authorship of the letter is its alleged Paulinism. But we may 
admit a certain amount of Pauline influence upon the writer 
without necessarily denying that St. Peter can have been the 
author. Arguments against the authenticity on this and other 
grounds seem to be captious and arbitrary, such as ‘This is un- 
likely,* or ‘ That is improbable in the case of St. Peter.’ After 
all, how very little we know of the Apostie’a life after A.n. 44 1 
And how are we to determine what he may or may not have 
written, or how much or how little he may have seen of St, 
Paul in the later years of his life? 

Co) Agaimt £ PeiJsr.-— The dependence of the writer upon 
Jude is really fatal to the authenticity of the letter. The case is 
parallel with that of the First Gospel. The composer of that 
book has carefully worked over the Second Gospel in such a 
way that it little likely that Matthew or any other Apostle 
can have written it. So in the case of 2 Peter ; if it is dependent 
on Jude, it is improbable that Peter or any Apostle oan have 

K ied it. (Attempts have been made to save the rest of the 
r by supposing ch, 2 to be an interpolation dependent on 
Judo.) Further arguments against the authenticity of the 
Epistle are found in its late attestation, and in its reference to 

St. Paul’s Epistles (816), . s, 

(d) Against Jiide.—The reference to the Apostles ; the 
reference to Hhe Faith’; the supposed similarity between 
the teaching combated and the teaching of the 2nd cent. Oarpo- 
cratians. 

( 0 ) The question of the authorship of the JoTmnnim BpisUes 


1 Tiio latest commentator, Oesterley CMxpositor's GV. iTest. 

iv. [1910]), thinks that the arguments for !smd against an early 
date are equally balanced- He, suggests that the Epistle may- 
have been written by St. James, but that it was originally a 
great deal shorter than it now is. ' . ’ . 

2 Church in the J&oman Eond. 1S97, p. 2B2. 

3 So f’fleiderer, Jiilicher, Gone, and others. 

4 So von Soden, Harnack, and recently Gunkel (Die Schr^ien 

das n 1909). ^ ^ « 

s So the most recent commentator, Harfe,in.Bajjposifor’« Gr, 
Test, v. (1910), 


is so closely connected with the complicated question of the 
authorship of the Foiirfch Gospel that it is best to pass them 
over in a cursory survey of NT criticism like the present. They 
are widely regarded as by the same writer as the Fourth Gospel, 
though some would separate the Second and Third Epistles 
from the First, and attnbufce them to a different author. 

These axgiimenfcsmay he divided into two classes : 
(1) literary, and (2) those Avliicli rest -upon the 
supposed background of ideas and of ecclesiastical 


to lead to positive conclusions, and in one case they 
do so, as is recognized by most critical Avriters, 
including some Avho in other respects come to 
conservative conclusions. It is generally admitted 
that the literary dependence of 2 Peter on Jude 
rules out the Apostolic authorship of the former. 
Here, then, Ave have one case Avliere the Chui’ch 
has admitted into its Canon a Avriting of a later 
date, because it bore an Apostolic name. But how 
does it stand with the other writings ? Here the 
literary argument leads to no such positive result. 
1 Peter may depend on Homans and Ephesians, 
but St. Peter may have Avritten it nevertheless. 
Jude shows acquaintance with St. Paul’s Epistles, 
but Avhy may not the J ude to Avhom the letter has 
generally been assigned have been so acquainted ? 
when Ave turn to the arguments of the other class, 
they fail to carry conviction to minds Avhicb are 
not prepossessed Avith the conception that none of 
these Avritings can he ApostoHc. 

3. The Apocalypse. — Modern investigation has 
done much, and Aviil do more, to rescue this book 
from the fetters of traditional lines of interpretation, 
and to reconstruct the atmosphere in which it Avas 
written, and in which therefore it ought to he read 
and interpreted. The following are the main points 
at issue ; — 

(1) The authorship. It is now very widely held 
that Apocalypse and Fourth Gospel cannot be by 
the same author. This is, of course, not a new, 
but an ancient critical inference (cf. Dionysius of 
Alexandria, ap, Eus. vii. 25. 15). (2) The date. 
Was the book Avritten in the reign of Kero, or of 
Domitian ? The majority of recent Avriters favour 
the later date.^ (3) Dependence upon earlier 
literature. Attempts have been made to show that 
the book in its present form is a Jewish Apocalypse 
re-edited by a Christian, or a composite Avork into 
which fragments of JeAvish Apocalypses have been 
loosely incorporated. These attempts at analysis 
of the straetiire of the book may be said to have 
failed. The unity of purpose and idea is too obvious. 
No doubt, the Avriter was deeply read in the OT, 
and very probably also in current JeAvish Apoca- 
lyptic literature. But the book is no mere com- 
pilation of fragments of earlier Avritings.® In 
another form, however, attempts to prove de- 
pendence of the writer upon the past have met 
Avith success. Since the publication of GimkeTs 
Behopfung und Chaos (189fi) it has become increas- 
ingly clear that the writer has made very large 
use of ancient myth, and of language and symbol 
long current in Apocalyptic writings. Not, of 
course, that such borrowing is peculiar to him. 
The long stream of Prophetic and Apocalyptic 
speakers and Avriters from Isaiah downwards, not 
excluding our' Lord Himself, have this in, common, 
that they do not entirely create a new language as 
the vehicle of their teaching, but largely adopt and 
borrow the words and symbols of an earlier ago. 
To take a simple example, Jhe writer of the Apoc- 
alypse, like aU the writers of the HT where; they 
are dealing with the future, borrows very largely 

1 So Sweto, The Apocalypse of $k J.ohn% bond. 1907 and 
the latest Qomtnenfcator, Moffatt, in JCoipositof'ff Gr. Test. v. 
(1910). ' , ' ‘ - , . 

^ *Biat tJie authoj* may have employed and -worked into the 
scheme of his book portions of earlier writings is, o! course, 
quitoprobahi^, ,'bhf dhffioult to prove. 
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from Daniel. That, of course, nill he readily 
admitted. But modern invesl igation has penetrated 
behind this simple haiidinj^ on of plirase and 
sytuhol from wiiter to n'iiter, and has souiL^hl to 
show tiiat much of tlu^. common^ symhoUsni so 
transmitted hack to a tuimitive mythology, 
the origin of wliich is hidden in the bpoclihuion of 
peoples whose history lies on the border line where 
history fades into the obscurity of legend. This 
is, no doubt, largely true, and, "if true, is of great 
importance for the right interpretation of the j 
Apocalypse. If the author is making use of an 
ancient myth, which has passed througli a long 
course of transmission, it is probable that much 
of the detail which forms part of it will be repeated 
by him because it is already there, and tlierefore 
it has no particular signiticance for him. We shall, 
therefore, look for the outstanding ideas behind 
his pictures, and not seek to press a historical 
allusion, or a forecast of some detail of future 
history, out of every phnise and symbol. 

6*t£'/mnan/,—J£ wq turn now from this survey to 
a forecast of the future, tliere is reason to tliink 
that the KT criticism of the days to conic will, if 
we may judge from the general tendency of the 
moi^e recent writings, more and more emancipate 
itself from those prejmlices which have made it a 
byword in the past. There is much that is hope- 
ful. On the one han<h there is a readiness to 
admit that the larger part of the HT writings have 
quite correctly been assigned by tradition to the 
1st century. On the other, there is not the same 
eagerness to maintain the correctness of tradition 
in all its details that once inspired writers of the 
conservative school. Such a popular Introduction 
as that of Peake (1909) may be taken as a good 
example of the newer s])irit, which is anxious 
neither to allirm nor to deny traditional positions, 
but only to come to the conclusions to wliieh the 
evidence points, and to keep an open mind where 
the evidence is ineonciusi\^e. Of course, prejudices 
die hard, and the determination to keep the 
Catholic Epistles out of the 1st cent, has still 
much life in it in Uennany. But, speaking 
generally, there seems to be growing up a school 
of critical writers who are freeing themselves from 
the axiomatic dogmatism, -whether theological or 
anti-traditional, of the past century. As tliis 
school increases, it may be hoped that, even wdth 
regard to the Ck)Bpels, something like a really 
soientifio method of inquiry may be reached. At 
present it must, sadly be confessed that the 
Prolegomena for suck an Inquiry have yet to be 
written. 

LrESRATCEB.'-Tlils is ffivcu in the footnotes. J, MofTatfc's 
/ntfifdlwUon to the TJterature of the Nmo Testament (Efliii- 
hiirg’h. 1911), wlhch at)pes.red too late to be med in this article, 
should be sbeciEltv referred to, as the most complete survey of 
the field of N'T edtieisiu. See also reviews of the book by the 
present writer in Expl\ May and dune, IfUL 

W. 0. AhLEH. 

CROMLECH.— Bee Death anh Disposal of 
THE Dead (Bnropean). 


(c) ; the cimx emsata or handled cross {^f} ; the 
cjnix deaissata or St. Andrew’s cross (c) ,• the 
gammate cross {/) ; the Maltese or layed cioss 
(V/) ; the lionaine cross, with double oi tuple 
traverse {h ) ; the cross pcn'onnvCi that is to say, 
mounted on steps (f). 

a b c d e J g h i 


+tTtX^ 



Fio. X, 


L Non-Chrfstian crosses. — x. Tfm eqtdlaUral 
cross , — The equilateral cross, like the straight line, 
the curve, the circle, the crescent, the triangle, 
etc., forms so simide and natural a geometrical 
ligure that in many instances it could not fail to 
present itself spontaneously to the imagination in 
quest of a sign to^ indicate anything that extends 
in the principal directions of ^>ace— the sky, the 
earth, rays of light, tlie wind-rose, etc.— and, by 
an extension of meaning, to stand for the abstract 
notion of space itself. It is easy to understand 
how, in the symbolism of some peoples, the cross 
may hax^e served as a conventional representation of 
certain material objects whose contour it suggests 
— birds on the wing, men with outstretelied arms, 
a double-headed hammer, the bow and drill appar- 
atus for producing lire, etc. But, everywhere, it 
may be said to have been used, above aif, to repre- 
sent radiation or spaced- 
Thus we find that the equilateral cross was 

h 



adopted by the Chaldieo- Assyrians as the symbol 
of tne sky and of its god Ann (see lig. 2, a). The 



Fig. 3.S 

same peoples represented the sun and its eight 
regions by a circle fx-om which eight rays pro- 
fs & 


CROSS.— The cross (Lat. crux) is the hgure 
produced by two lines Intersecting one another, 
usually at right angles. Thfe hgura, gives rise to 
numerous varietieB according to tpe direction of the 
and the form of their extremities. W, Berry 
In his MncyoUpmdm MermMim mantiqne no fexver 
than 385 ditFerent crosses, but the greater number 
have Rcareely any interest except for decorative art 
and the science of heraldry. From the point of 
view of religious symbolism the only important 
types are the following : the equilateral cross, called 
also the Greek cross (a in Illustration) ; the so- 
called Xtaiin cross (cnes: innmssa or capUatah in 
wliioh the lower limb is longer tlian the three others 
(5); the Tau-sbaped {potcno^c or commisset) cross 



Fig. 4.^ 

ceeded (2, h). By coupling these rays in pairs there 
xvas produced the radiated cross wnich tlie king of 

1 At the $anie time it must not be forgotten that the eross, 
like the triangle and other geometric figures, !s sometimes 
inerel^ ornamental In origin, %vlth no symbolic significance 
whatever. 

2 See Eawllnson, WdT, vo!. ii. pi. 48- 

®See Ferrot-Chipiess, i. 808: cf, Layard* Moiiumenis of 
1849-.5e* pi. iV. . 

4 See toHetoaim, Paris, XS85, Ho. 1059. 
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Assyria wore suspended round his neck, like the 
cross worn by a Commander in our orders of 
knighthood (see fig. 3), 

Schliemann Jias noted the presence of the cross 
upon the pottery and the whorls of the Tioad. 
The solar meaning of this symbol is attested 
by its alternating with the rayed disk. At times 
the two emblems appear in juxtaposition (see 
fig. 4, a). 

Among the Greeks the sceptre of Apollo assumes 
at times the form of a cross (cf. coin of Gallienus 
reproduced in Victor Duruy’s Hist, chs RomainSf 
Paris, 1885, vol. viii. p. 42), fig. 4, h. The cross is 
associated with the representation of Castor and 
Pollux, perhaps in order to emphasize their stellar 
character (so on coin of Caracalla). 

In India likewise the equilateral cross alternates 
rvith the rayed disk. On an ancient coin repro- 
duced by General Cunningham [Bhilsa Topes, 1854, 
pi. xxxr.) the branches of the cross terminate in 
arrow-heads (see fig. 5). 



Fig, 5. 


Among the Gauls, as w’ell as among the peoples 
belonging to the Bronze period, the cross appears 
frequently on pottery, jewels, and coins (see G. 
de Mortiliet, Le Bigne de la croix a'uant le chris- 
tianisme, Paris, 1866, p. 44 ff.). Here again the 
emblem is clearly solar (see fig. 6). On the 


Fig. 6.2 

statuette of a Gaulish deity, discovered in France 
in the department of Cote d*Or, 'sve see the tonic 
covered all over with crosses. . The god, who is 
Sucellus (on whom cf. Benel, Heligiom de la Qanle 
avani le cliristianisme, Paris, 1906, pp. 252^257), 
holds in one hand the mallet which symbolizes the 
thunderbolt, and in the other a jar or oUa (see 
fig- 7). 



Fig. 7.2 ■ , . . 

The cross is found in like manner in Mexico, in 
Peru, and above all in Central America, where its 

3 See sides lamirs, Paris, 1886, pi, xvii. 

2 See Msms QMigue, 1870, p. 2. 


presence upon religious monuments did not fail 
to astonish the companions and the successors of 
Columbus, who saw in it a trace of a visit paid by 
St. Thomas, the apostle of the Indies (see Gong^^^s 
internat, cUs Americanistes, vol. Brussels, 1*879, 
p. 501 fi'.). We know nowadays that these crosses 
are designed in allusion to the four quarters from 
which lain comes, and consequently to the winds 
that blow from the four cardinal points (see G, 
Mallery, in 10 RBEW, 1893). The cross of pre- 
Coluraban America is a veritable ‘wind-rose,’ and 
we can peiceive how it thus became, among the 
Toltecs, the symbol of the god who dispenses the 
celestial waters, Tlaloc (see A. Reville, McUgions 
dxi Mcxigxie, Paris, 1885, p. 91 [also in Eng. tr.j). 
According to Rcndlle, the Mexican cioss was called 
the ‘tree of ieciindity’ or the ‘tree of life.’ 
There has been found in the ruins of Palenque 
a bas-relief repiesenting persons in the act of 
adoration before a cross, on which rests a fan- 
tastic bird, more or less resembling a parrot. 
Perhaps this was the symbol of the god Quetzal- 
coatl (the feathered serpent), who himself also, 
according to Reville, stands for a god of the wind 
{op, cit. p. 82; see also Thomas Wilson, TheBwas- 
iika, 1896, p. 933 fi’.). For a cross, representing 
the four winds, as thought of by the Dakotas, see 
fig. 8. 



Fro. 8.2 

Tlie arrow at the top of this cross marks the piercing- blast of 
the north wind. Once the north wind is located at the head of 
the cross, the east wind will be symbolized by the heart, which 
in the human body is placed under the left arm. The south 
wind is pictured hy the sun, as it shines from the region of 
light and warmth, and the west wind by a star, as it blows 
from the region of the night. 

But the American cross may have assumed also 
a solar or stellar character, if one may judge from 



Fig. 9.2 

the above fi^re (9), which has been met with on 
shells found in the mounds of Hew Mexico ; and 



from those, not leas si^ifieant (10), -which have 
been found among the Dakota pictographs. See, . 
further, following article. , 


. » $8e UoimrnAMMmW, p. m 
.asee'Ciarriok'Miillery, iu iQ HBBWt figs, 
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Ainoug tlie Chinese, the equilateral cross in- 


scribed ^vithin a square, 


staiuU for the earth. 


According to Samuel Ueal {Indian Antiquari/, 
1880, ]). 67} there is found in China even the 
dictnni ‘God fashioned the earth in the form of a 
cross.’ it is curious to meet ^vilh a,u analogous 
symhtdism in a Church Father. ‘The aspect of 
the cros!>,‘ writes dertime in Jlarcfan)^ ‘ what 
is it hut the foniii (>f the world in its four direc- 
tions^' [Ipsfc npccif\'^ crac/,?j quid €sd nhi funna 
qiuidmta miindi?\ The east is rejaeseuted hy 
the top, the north by the right limb (looking 
the cross), the south by the left, the west by the 
lower portion.’ 

2. jt'/ic handled a lid the ertm pufcneec , — The 

poicncee form Tt produced by suppressing the 
np])er]inih of tlie Latin cross, is called also the Tail 
cross, ])ecause it reprodiiees the form of tlie Greek 
letter 'fan. 'Fhe magical virtue which dorvn to 
our own ilay has been attributeil to this sign 
owes its origin unquestionably to the veneration 
paid by the Egyptians from their pre-historic days 
to the handled cross, or /r'O/ qf lij]\ repiesen ietl 
by a cross pntmcec surmounted by a liandle (see 
fig, 11). This cross, which is met with on the 



Fia. 11. 


Its presence has been noted on bas-reheds, tombs, 
pottery, jewels, coins, from Hardinia tf> Susiana, 
along the shore of Africa, in Phrygia, PalestiHt\ 
and JMcsopotamia. Upon monuments of Plneiii- 
cian or Bittite (nigin it is held in tlui hand.N of 
kings or priests, as with the Egyptians, and is 
associated with the tree of life ami' the lotus dower. 
Its extreme syinhtdical imimrtanee led the pefqdes 
who Ijorrowed it fi'oin t}}e Egyptians to comhinc it 
with such emblems of their own as presented an 
analogous form or suggested a cognate, idea. Thus 
the Phmnicians derived from it a luixed emblenj, 
in which the handled cross is grnfte.d upon the 
cone representing the goddess Asiarie or Tanit, 
‘she who gives life’ (see iig. 22). 

The Giecdcs anthro}K)morphosed it so as to re|)ro- 
dnee the features of their goddesses of life — 
Apljrodite, Ilannonia, Artemis of Ephesus* etc. 
(see tig. 18). 



most ancient monumentH of the Egyptian mon- 
archy, is frequently to ])e seen in the haiul of 
a god, a jiriesi, or a king. Ar<dia.‘ologists have 
maintaineii by turns that it represents a’Nilometer 
(Fhieke), the key a cauabloc.k {Zoega,}, a jar 
upon an allur (UngarelJi), a degenerate form of 
the winged globe (l.ayerd), a phallus (dablonski), 
the loin-eJoth worn by the Kgypthm.s (Hayce), In 
the paintings on the tombs it appears to he em- 
ployed by the divini Uch to awaken the dead to 
a new life* The ffdiowing inscription may be 
read upon a bas-relief of the 12th dynasty, where 
the goddess Anukit is seen holding the axiremiiy 
of the handled cross to the nostrils of the king 
Usertesen IIL : < 1 give thee life, stability, purity, 
like Ra, eiernallyP Elsewhere the ideogram 
formed by the handled er<m in the hieroglyphic 
script, *1* {pronounced anM),Bigni!ieB‘ life,’ Giving’ 
(E, M. Coemans, Mmmel da hmgm egyptlmmai 
Ghent, 1887, pt. 1, p* 46). Whatever may be the 
material object of vyhich the handled cross is the 
repreBentation, its abstract sense is not doubthil : 
It IS a symbol of life, of the vital germ, and it is 
not without reason that it has been called the hey 
ofUfad 



From Egypt the My of Ufe^ now, became a 
magical and jn:*opitiafcory sign, s|3read to the 
Fliceniclana ana then to the whole Semitic world. 

i however, Wiedemstun, Meligim der atlen Jg^pter^ 

Ktinster, p. Ud t, who rnumtains that the antch connotes 

merely ^ Imtifl or fillet, &iid Is only homonymous with anhht 
‘life/ so tha,l5 ‘ It has nothing to do with a cross.’ 

(Ulj§, vol. i. fasc. L p. 6), 
age (Barclay V. Head, in tH 
1S81, ftl. xsxv., Ho. 88). 

IniaifJ. Meimntt gravies de la 

, vol* fit pp* B6S). 


^ From a t!Ohi of Paphos 
.a of wfchi 


Bam 


ai 52 

Fig. 13. 

"With the fhiuls the X t’omes to stand for the 
hummer of Thor, which was nigarded not only as 
an tingirie of deslrmdion, but also, after the manner 
of the storm, as an instrument of life and fecundity. 
IjJveu wUh tlie Egy}dians the tw'o-headed mallet, 

became in the hieroglyphs a Ijatin cross, i", 

with the meaning of ‘crusher,’ ‘aven^ger' (ile 
Harlex, ‘Le Culie de la croix avant Ic chris- 
tianisjue ’ in La Bcienee mihollym^ loth Feb. 1890, 
p. 163). 

In Egyfit there have been found a whole series 
of signs which mark tlie transition from a handled 
cross, or cross aimda^ to the chi-rhOy or mono- 
gram of Christ (see iig. 14). 


f f X Tiex 


Fiti. 14.» 

The handled cross or a similar sign is met with 
also in India (see iig. 16), and in America, wdiere 



Fig. 15.4 

it is found engraved on monuments in the ruins 
of Palempi6, as well as on the pieces of piottery, 
recovered from the mounds. 

'i benommut, in 6*^, 1S76, p. 68, 

2 p, Hechariiie, Mytkologm d& ia 1879, fig. 146. 

^ Ohhfhm of 'Bhm (Letrowns, ‘ Oroix a4«eiic 
etnploj^e pour oxpnmer lo monogisatmae daOhrMU in MA I Bh, 
vol. 3tvt. pi I figs. 47, 4S, 

4 Oa -a silver Ingot <Bclw. B, m the MumisimtiG 

ChtmMa, vol xii 
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In a Maya manuscript two persons appear to 
"be in the act of adoration before a tree Avhich 
affects the form Xj where a parrot-like bird 
has taken the place of the upper arm of the cross 
(see fig, 16). 



Fig. 16.1 


3. The gammaie C7'0SSi or gammadion. — This 
cross derives its name from the fact that it can 
be resolved into four gmiwias joined at right 
angles (see fig. 17). In spite of its apparently 
a 1) 


Fig. 17. 

“f- ^ ifi'f 

Fig. 18, 

complicated structure, it is, next to the equilateral 
cross, the form most widely diffused throughout 
all antiquity. It has been met with on terra-cotta 
articles at flissarlik, from the time of the second 
or bunit city. In Greece proper and the islands of 
the Archipelago it makes its appearance first upon 
articles of pottery with geometrical ornaments, 
which form the second period of Greek ceramics. 
It is frequent upon the ancient vases of Cyprus, 
Khodes, and Athens. Upon an Athenian vase, in 
a burial scene, it appears thrice repeated before 
the funeral car. Upon a vase of Thera it accom- 
panies the image of the Persian Artemis. Else- 
where it adorns the vulva of an Asiatic goddess. 
Upon a vase now at Vienna it appears as an orna- 
ment on the breast of an Apollo standing upon 
a quadriga (cf. Goblet d’Alviella, The Migration 
of Symbols^ London, 1894, pi. i.). It became^ a 
favourite symbol on coins, and passed along with 
the other monetary symbols of the Greeks into the 
numismatic art of all the Mediterranean peoples. 

This cross is also found engraved upon those hut- 
shaped funeral urns which have been dug up in the 
terramares of N, Italy. It likewise ^pears on 
the jewels and the weapons, not only of Gallic, but 
also of German and Scandinavian peoples.® ^ In com- 
pany with the wheel and the thundeimolt, it adorns 
the votive altars of the Gallico-Boman period, from 
Aquitaine to Great Britain. In the Caucasus it 
has been noted upon weapons and jewels which go 
back to the Bronze period. In Ijycaonia, on a 
Hittite monument, it is introduced as an ornament 
on the border of the robe of a person engaged in 
offering sacrifice. 

In India, where it bears the name of swamJca 
(from su, ‘well,' and asti, ‘it is') when the limbs 

I See $ RBJSW, 1884, p. 32. ' ^ ^ „ 

z In the north it has received the name/|^^o^ (‘many-footed q, 
hut the ussimilation implied in this name is very uncemin. 
See, further, Benel, op. cit, pp, 217-220. 


are bent towards the right (fig. 17, a), and saiwas’ 
ti/ca when they are turned to tlie left (fig. 17, 6), 
it IS already found upon the doniino-shaped ingots 
of silver wllich preceded the use of coins, and then 
upon the coins themselves. The Buddhists em- 
ployed it largely. A notable instance of its use, 
along with other symbols, is in the classical 
representation of the Buddhapada^ or footprint of 
Buddha (see fig. 19), among the bas-reliefs of the 



Fig. 19. 


famous stupa of Amaravati. It passed, no doubt, 
along with Buddhism, into the^ iconography of 
China and Japan, where it occupies a pre-eminent 
place on the pedestal of Buddhist statues, and 
even at times adorns the breast of Buddha and the 
Bodhisattvas.i In China, moreover, the sioastiha 
found a place among the written characters, where 
it conveys the notion of ‘ plurality,' and, by ex- 
tension, of ‘abundance,' ‘prosperity,’ ‘long life' 
(Thomas Wilson, The Swastika, p. 799). The same 
is the case in Japan, where, according to de Milloue, 
it represents the number 10,000, and consequently 
the idea of abundance and prosperity [BSAL, 1881, 
p, 191]). The Empress Wu (684-704) of the^ Tang 
dynasty decreed that it should be used as a sign for 
the sun (Yang y Yn, in Wilson’s Swastika, pi. 2). 

Even at the present day the Hindus make 
frequent use of tnis figure, which they may trace 
in their account books and, on certain occasions, 
on the threshold of their houses. According to Sir 
George Birdwood,® they distinguish clearly between 
the swastika and ^m sauvastilca, the first rejjresenb- 
ing the male principle and the god Ganesa, the 
second the female principle and the goddess Kali. 
In an extended sense, the first stands for the sun 
in Ms diurnal course, or for light and life; the 
second for night and destruction. The sect of the 
Jains in India has chosen the swastika as the 
emblem of the seventh of their twenty-four saints, 
or Tirthankaras (Colebrooke, ‘On the Jainas,’ in 
Asiatie Researches, Calcutta, 1788-18S6, p. 308). 

The gammate cross lias been met with sporadic- 
ally also on bronze articles among the Ashantis 
of Africa; and also on native implements from 
Paraguay, Costa Bica, and ^ Yucatan. In the 
ancient Maya city of Mayapan it adorned a stone 
slab which bore also the image of' the solar disk, 
exactly as in Gaul, Italy, Asia Minor, Ea^t, India. 
In N. America it is seen among the crosses engraved 
on shell and copper ornaments from the mounds, 

I and the Pueblo Indiana still use it to decorate their 
trinkets, bead necklaces, basketSj^and rugs, 

From the circumstances in which 
cross has been traced or employed, it follows that, 
in every instance in which a symbolical meaning 
has been attributed to it, it is a sign of good omen, 

1 The Buddha Amitahha (Mus^e dnimetr); also in Wilson’s 


Tmf%emksof 

« Ait.rfiana"' Brussels. 1906. 
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of propitiation and benudicUon, an emblem of 
Xn’of^perity, of life, of safety [llie wliere 

a distiiudiuii is drawn botweeu tlie i^vo forms of 
the i^’ammate cross, is an exception which proves 
the rule], ihit ■wiience eoines ibis general fiincUou 
of liick-bringer and taHsiiuin 'i 'jdiere is scarcjoly a 
s,ymhol which has gh( 3 n rise to such diverse iiitor- 
X>retations. ^Mon have seen in it, o.y., running 
water (^Variim), the air or the god of tlie air (11, W 
Greg), lire or the bow and drill apjiaratus for itro' 
during lire (Emile Ihirnoiif), the lightning (W. 
Scinvartz;)? the female sex {(teorgor liirdwoiKl), 
the union of the two sexes (J. Iloliinan), a rrdi 
monogram ((jeneral Cuimingliaux), the reiiniun of 
the f<mr castes of India (Kred. Pincott), the nautiius 
[Gr. ttoXi'ttoi/s, cE ihe fi/Ifot] (Frederick Hoii^^ay), 
cranes dying (Karl von <ien Steinen), tiie primitive 
god of the Indo-Europtsans (de ^migrodzkl), the 
sun in his course round the heavens (Ludwig 
Miiller, Percy Gardner, Pklw. B. Thomas, Max 
Muller, Henri Gaidoz, Gohlet d'AlvicdJa). 

It might even he maintained, on the strength 
of the mormiiients, that, after having servecl a 
symbol of the sun in motion, the gamnuite cross 
came to symbolize a^stroimmical imaion in general, 
and thus to be applied to the mocm, the stars, the 
sky itself, and to everything that ai>peai's to move 
of itsoif— water, wind, lightning, fire, etc. In this 
%vay it wtmld readily become a symbol of prosperity, 
ferfchity, hlebsing, or the appurtonanee of such 
deities as seenred the development of man and of 
Haiure (see figs. 20, 21). 



Solar ^auncadlong hauar gaiuiimdtQii*S 

Fia. A 2h 

The question may be asked whether the gammate 
crows can be assigned to a single Idrthpkee. Its 
two most undent known hrehUat^ are : the one in 
the Imrnt city of the ruins at Hissarlik, the other 
among the immnares of H, Italy. It is possible 
that both of these districts bomnved it from the 
Talley of the Danube during the Bronze age. From 
these two nenlres it may have sjjread— whOo retain- 
ing its double sigiiificanea as a solar symbol and 
as a sign of life or of blessixig— on the one hand, 
towards the w^est, to the extremities of the Celtic 
ma German world j on the other, towards the east, 
by way of the Caucasus, India, China, «atid Japan, 
Again, has the gammate ero.ss of iho Hew World 
an independent origin ? The supposition is by no 
means inadmissible that it arose spontaneously. 
Bui the ansxver to this question depends in some 
measure upon wdiethar irihitrathms of Asiatic 
iconography did not make their xvay across the 
oecau during the era. of nie-Colunibaxi civilization. 
And this is a problem which appears to be yet far 
from being s(dved, 

fL The Christian cross*— The cross in the: 
CkrxHtian .sense is the trmxtp6s or Ugnum a i 

wooden post snrmoauted hj a cri^-^beam, to which ■ 
the Bomans, following tlm exafnpte of the Greeks ; 
and the Easterns, nailed or attached certain classes 
of condenmed criminals til! they died. The fact 
that Jesus suflhretL death on the cross 1ms con- 
verted this infa?nous iigiire into a symbol of 

1 From iiQrilO‘Bdgic coin (E, F. F. Uwchcr, ^AH gauloi^ 
Bam, JtSeS, m 360), ^ 

From a Oretjvu oobi Oinmwle, vol xx. fifo. ai 


resurrection and salvation. 'I determined to 
know among you nothing save Jesus (htrist and 
him erucilieii,’ writes ,St. Paul (i Co 2-). The 
early Christians saw the cross in all the inter- 
secting lines which presented iliem&edves to their 
view ill onlinaiy life, in art, in Kaluve. Tiie * sign 
of the cross' was their favourite symbol. ‘At 
every ste]), at every movemeTit, at every coming 
in ami going out,’ wrote Tertullian at the, beginning 
of the 3rd cent. (rA: Corono, 3), Mn putting on 
our ebdlnss and our .4io<w, in the bath, at table 
in the evt^iiiiig, lying down or sitting, xvhaiever 
attitude we a.-^sume, wn‘, mark our forelieads with 
a little sign of the cross.’ Moreover, Christians 
had to defend thcmHelves against the eiiarge of 
pagans that they paid adoration to the cross” like 
an idol. ‘ (U'itctifi mm mlimuii me ojitaitiuai wrote 
Miiuichm Felix.^ But it is plain that the great 
mass of Christians attached a ina^cal value to 
this sign. At all events they used it as a form of 
exonuHTii, a means of warding off unclean spirits. 
One of the most ancient portable ezmsses, found 
in a Cliristian tomb at Koine, bear.s the insmiption; 
^Cntoi riia 7nihi; mo7's, inlmire^ tihi’ {‘The 
cross is life to me j ticath, U enemy [the devil], to 
tho*e’). fcSoon the cross came to xvork miracles of 
itself. People went the length of marking cattle 
with it to protect tliem from disease.^ 

The cross, according to a ilornan Catholic arche- 
ologist, P, Didron, is more than a figure of Christ ; 
it IB in iconograpiiy Christ Hiinseif or His .symbol. 

* Thus a legend has been created around it as if it 
were a living being ; thus it has been made the 
hero of an ei»apee genuinating in the Apocrypha ; 
growing in the Gohlen Legend ^ unfolding and 
completing itself in the works of sculpiur© and 
munting from the 14tli to the 16th century/^ 
This is an allusion to the celebrated mystical poem 
of Giacomo da Varaggio (13tli century), 'where 
it is r6iatc<l how, after the death of Aaam, Seth 
planted upon his tomb a branch taken from the 
tree of life. When the slip had ^own into a tree, 
Moses obtained from it his magic rod. Solomon 
took from it the wood for his temple. Finally, 
the executioners of Jesus cut from it the materials 
for fashioning the cross. This cross, buried upon 
Golgotha, “Was disinterred in the time of the 
empress Helena ; and the Church commemorated 
its discovery by appointing the 3rd of May{i3th 
Bept. in the Eastern Church) as the annual festival 
of the Xfimnfia Qrueis, Carried off by Ghosroes, 
it was miraculously recovered by Horadius four- 
teen years later, in honour of which event the 
Church instituted another annual festival on the 
14th of Sept., the BxalUtiio Ormis* Lost once 
niore after the Muslim invasion, it is to reappear 
finally in the sky iMisthe end of the world. 

The Holy Cross hhd its siiccial churches as it 
had its festivals j not a cities even were named 
in its honour. Thus Kown Catholie writers 
admit that the cross has become the object of a 
veritable cult. *The cross/ writePiDiuron (loc, 
€it)j ‘has received a worship similar, fJNWitomal, 
to that of Christ I this sacred wood is 
almost equally with God Himself.’ Many ehurehes 
possess^ amongst their miraculous rolics, alleged 
OTgBients of tho cross. A legend, intended to 
exjiiain their abundance, relates that ibeso frag- 
ments had the miraculous prerogative not only of 
healing diseaees, but even of reproducing end 


^ ^ Christians, in spite 

of the importance they attached to the cross, 
refrained from reproducing it in their iconography. 

Bowk Bufktim MArdk 1B% p. 18^1 $ee, 

mt* Ann AmxnMB (Oiu.h tok Ht: p. <120. 
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During the first three centuries (with possibly a 
single exception, that of the equilateral cross cut 
on a sepulchral inscription, which de Kossi believes 
may be assigned to the end of the 2nd or the 
beginning of the 3rd cent.) the cross of Christ is 
invariably dissimulated under the fopi of an 
object which recalls its image: a trident, an 
anchor (see figs. 22, 23), a ship with rigging; or 
under the forms of the cross already employed by 
other cults . tUe cross potencio and the gammate 


Figs. 22, 23.1 

cross. The cross potencSe, according to certain 
arciiEeologists, is, by the way, the form which 
most accurately recalls the instrument of cruci- 
fixion employed by the Eomans. 

At the close of the 3rd cent, the Christians 
designated Jesus Christ by a monogram composed 
of the first two letters of T^/j-oys XpKrrSs, or 
of XPtcrrcJ?, The addition of a transverse 

bar, ^ or exhibits the cross or, better still, 
Christ upon the cross, especially when, by an after 
process of simplification, the chi-rho becomes 
or Further, the Latin cross already appears 
upon certain coins of Constantine, although this 
emperor, true to his policy of religious eclecticism, 
shows no scruple about introducing on the same 
coins representations of Mars or Apollo as gods. 
Julian, of course, suppressed both cross and 
chi-rFio, But, after Ms time, the cross finally 
takes its place upon coins and even upon the 
Imperial diadem. At the same time it asserts 
itsmf under its proper form in funeral inscriptions, 
upon altars, reliquaries, lamps, jewels, and even 
upon the facades of houses and the tops of hasilicas, 
wliere it takes the place of the monogram ; and 
before long it may be seen furnishing the ground 
plan of churches. In the 6th cent, the employ- 
ment of the cross poUnc^e becomes i*are except in 
Celtic countries, where it continues to show itself 
in inscriptions. In like manner the gammate 
cross now appears only sporadically, in the wevst 
and the north of Europe, upon tombstones and 
sacerdotal vestments. 

The so-called Latin cross and the equilateral 
cross were at first employed without discrimination. 
Only CTadually did the equilateral come to be the 
specialty of the East,“ and the form with unequal 
liinbs that of the West. 

As to the GrimjiXi i.e. a cross with the body of 
Jesus nailed to it, this representation does not 
make its appearance till the 7th century.^ The 
art of the Middle Ages was not slow to heighten 
its realism still more. But at the same tixiie a 
distinction was drawn between the cross of- the 
Passion, which is accompanied by all the imple- 
ments of crucifixion, and the cross of the Resur- 
rection, with which Jesus ascends to heaven. 
The first is painted sometimes green, because it 
was cut from a tree; sometimes red, because it 
was stained with the blood of Christ. The second 
is painted sometimes blue,, the colour of the sky; 
sometimes white, as symboHadng the invisible 
Divinity. It is this last which is carried at the 
head of processions. 

The cross became a hierarchical symbol in the 

1 See I*. Boiler, Les Oatacomhes de Home, Pads, 1881, vol. i. pi. 
xix. noa, 8 find ll. 


Church. Thus the Pope has the privilege of 
having carried before him a cross with three 
bars, while cardinals and archbishops have to be 
content with two, and bishops with one. 

Finally, the cross served also in the prime of the 
Middle Ages as a symbol of certain popular rights. 
Such Avere the market crosses in Germany, which 
implied the municipal jurisdiction; the perrons, or 
crosses mounted upon a column, which in certain 
towns of Belgium and Germany Avere regarded as 
an emblem of jurisdiction, and even as the palladium 
of local liberties. When Charles the Bold vdshed 
to punish the inhabitants of Lifege, he carried aAvay 
their and set ifc up for six years at Bruges, 

For a number of centuries the phrase ‘ to take 
the cross’ meant to devote onesmf to fight the 
infidels. Hence the orders of knighthood and the 
crosses of honour, the bestOAval of Avhich has now 
nothing to do Avith religion. 

After all that Ave have said, it is needless to 
stop to examine theories, ancient or modern, which 
seek to claim a pagan origin for the Christian 
cross, on the ground that earlier cults had cruci- 
form signs among their symbolism, Avhlle others 
would discover in pre-Christian crosses prefigura- 
tions of the Crucifixion. We must content our- 
selves AAuth referring the reader to the respective 
supporters of these theories {e.ff. Emile Buxnouf, 
Gabriel de Mortiliet, Mourant Brock, Abb6 
Ansault, etc.). 

LiTBRiiTURB.— i. Q-jeneral.^J. A. Martiguy, DicUonnaire 
des antiquiUs chrHiennes^ Paris, 18C5, s.v, ‘ Oroix* ; Gabriel de 
Mortiliet, Le Sigm de la eroix avant le christianisme, Paris, 
1808 ; E. Bunsen, Dos Symbol des Kreuzes bei alien Nationm, 
Berlin, 1876 ; E. Burnouf, Xa Scie?ice des religions, Paris, 1876 ; 
Mourant Brock, The Cross, Heathen and Christian, London, 
1879 ; W. H. Holmes, ‘ The Cross used as & Symbol by the 
ancient Americans,^ in Trans, of the Anthropological Society of 
America, Washington, 1883, vol. ii. ; Hochart, ‘Le Symbole de 
la evoix,* in Annales de la FaculU des Lettres de Bordeaux, 

1886, no. 1; W. Wilson Blake, The Cross, Ancient and 
Modem, New York, 1888 ; Ansault, ‘Le Oulte de la oroix avant 
J6sus-0hrist,* in the French review, Ze Correspmdmt, 26thi 
Oct. 1889, p, 163 f. ; C. de Harlex, ‘Le Oulte de la eroix arant 
le christianiame,' in the French review, Za Science cathoUque, 
16tb Feb. 1890 ; F. Cabrol, art. ‘ Gross and Crucifix,* in Catholic 
Encyclopoedia, New York, vol. iv. ; J. Romilly Allen, Early 
Christian Symbolism %n Great Britain and Ireland, London, 

1887. 

ii. Ov TEE QAUMAmoE OR SWASTIKA ^L. Miiller, Bet 
saakaldte Hagekors, Oopenlmgen, 1877; E. Thomas, ‘The 
Indian Swastika andits Western CounleiparV in NwnistTWtfc 
Chronicle, 1880 ; B. P. Greg, * The Fylfot and Swastika/ in 
Archmlogia, 1885, p. 283 ff. ; G. Dumoutier, *Le Swastika et 
la roue solaire en Chine,’ in Revue d'ethnographie, Paris, 1885, 
vol. iv, p. 827 f. ; Goblet d' Alviella, ‘ Be la oroix gamm^e oti 
swastika,’ in Bulletins de V Academic royale de Belgique, 1889 ; 
D. G. Bnnton, ‘The Ka-ti, the Swastika, and the Cross in 
America,' in Proceedings cf the Amer. PhilnsapMcal Society, 
voL xxvi., 1889, p, 177 ffl. M. de Zmigrodzfei has collected, xn 
various publications, all the known instonces of the ganxmadion 
(see his Qeschielite dev Swastiha, Brunswick, 1890, and hia 
Prteglad archeoloji, Krakow, 1902). As for the Kterature on 
the subject, Thomas Wilson mentions in the Appendix to his 
work The Swastika (Washington, 1896), 114 books and articles, 
besides his own, dealing with the gammate cross. 

GOBLET B’ALYIELLA. 

CROSS {American). — ^The appearance of the 
cross symbol among the semi-civiliged and savage 
peoples of America in all probabOity admits of a 
genuine two-fold interpretation. It amalgamates 
in alliikelihood two cognate ideas ; (1) that of the 
cross as a symbol of the four winds belonging to 
or emanating from the four cardinal points ; (2) 
that of the ‘Avorid tree/ ^tree of life,' or ^tree of 
our fiesh * (Mexican Tomm^uahuitl), analogous in 
some ways to the Seandinavian Yggdrasil, or cosmie 
tree, whose roots suxxouiided the universe. The 
first, in its pictorial and mural tom, was probably 
evolved from the second as an art eonvention. 
There can- be no question of the genuine, aboriginal 
character of the cross symbol asionhd in America. 
Its origin appears to have been analogous to that 
of the symbol in use in tfie Old World— -evolution 
from a syuihol of'bhejour cardinal points; but 
any hypVjhcsia hf ' its importation from Europe 

/ j 
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or Asia would rofiiiire nmcli weightier ]iroof of 
Buropeau or Asiatic colonization than has yet 
been advanced, and is easily discounted by the 
unquestiona])Ie signs of its \\ ifle-spread aboriginal 
use throughout the American continent. 

On the di.'Covery of yncal«an, where the lieu- 
tenants of (jortcs found crosses at Cozumel and 
elsewhere, the wildest theories were })ropounded 
to account for their appearance in the New Woricl. 
These cross(3s were about 3 ft. in height, and were 
usually found in an enclosiixe called tcopan^ or the 
buildings surrounding a temple. The Spanish mis- 
sionaries believed that tliey had been introduced 
])y the apostle St. Thomas, or that early Spanish 
colonists, driven out by the Moors, had sought 
refuge in America, and had brought with them 
the sacred symbol. The missionaries then pro- 
ceeded to inquire after representations of the 
Crucilixion itself, and it w^as discovered that one 
had existed in pictorial form on a manuscript 
which had been buried to prevent its destruction 
by the invaders, but wduc5h had subsequently 
rotted underground. This figure undoubtedly 
reiiresented a human sacrifice to the Bun, always 
intended in Mexico ^vhen the word *God’ {Tcdtl) 
was employed, as in the present instance, without 
any indication of the particular deity which the 
figure was meant to represent. 

1 , As a symbol of the four winds. — ^As a symbol 
of the four cardinal points from which the “winds, 
and therefore the rams, came, the cross was well 
entitled to the designation of ^ tree of our life ’ in 
the arid climate of Yucatan, To each quarter of 
the heavens a quarter of the ritual year belonged. 
The Aztec goddess of rains, Chalchihuitlieiie, bore 
a cross in her hand, as most of the principal deities 
of Egyptian mythology carry a cognate symbol, 
the ankk, or * key of life * ; and, in the feast cele- 
brated in her honour in the early spring, victimn 
were nailed to a cross and shot with arrows. 
Quefczalcoatl, as god of liie wiiuis, is represented 
as carrying a species of cross, and nis robes 
were decorated with cruciform symbols. The foxiu 
which we hnd, for example, in the famous bas- 
relief of Palenqu4, and which was also discovered 
upon the tem}de walla of Cozumel, Fopayan, Cun- 
dinamarea, and else'where, was undoubtriily a 
conventional form evolved from that of a tree, 
constating of the lower part of the trank and two 
cross -branches. The Mayan designation of the 
cross was indeed Vahom c/ic, ' the tree erected or 
set up/ In the Falenqu^ cross, at the ends of the 
branches knobs appear, -which are probably in- 
tended to indicate leaves or fruit. On the summit 
is perched a bird, probably a turkey, decked out 
in the brilliant plumage of more brightly-feathered 
fowl. The cross in question was probably regarded 
as In some measure the pedestal of the living turkey- 
fetish. The fiesh of the turkey was a staple of 
Mexican diet, and in this way, it may be, the bird 
had become associated with the idea of subsistence 
and the * tree of life ^ itself* In any case the cross 
of Falenqud was known as QmtmVm$mlQ%u<xMdLl^ 
or ‘ tree of the plumed turkey.* ' A priest stands 
on the proper right of the baa-reixef, oiiering as a 
sacridee a small human figure made from maize 
paste, and not ane-wly-born child, as some authori- 
ties state. On the proper^ left stands an acolyte, 
o-ffermg up a stalk of maize. At tlie roots of the 
cross ahidcotiB head appears* It k that of Cihvmo- 
hmtl (female serpent}, or tommiun (our MPther), 
to give her her Mexican desxgnation----the earth- 
goddess, the most bloodthirsty of the Central 
American deities in her lust for human heah, and 
the one from whom the ^ tree of life * has its being 
and nomishment. 

Many Americanqjeoples believe in tlie eflicacy 
of the cross as a symbol whereby rain may be 


obtained. The raiii-uiakers of the Lenni Lenape 
draw the ligure of a crobS upon the grouiidj with 
its extremities towards the cardinal points, and on 
this they place a gourd, some tobacco, and a piece 
of red material, afterwards invoking the rain -spirit. 
The Creeks, at the ceremony of ‘ the Busk,’ cele- 
brated to the four ^ymds, dispose four logs in the 
shajie of a cross, the ends of which are set to the 
cardinal points, and in the centre (d these tlicy 
kindle the New Year’s fire. The Black feet usoii 
to arrange large boulders in the form of a cross, 
on the prairies, in honour of Natose, ‘ the old man 
who sends the winds.’ The Muyscas of Bogota, 
in order to sacrifice to the goddess of waters, ex- 
tended ropes across a lake, thus forming a gigantic 
cross, at the point of intersection of which they 
cast in offerings of precious stones, gold, and odor- 
iferous oils. In the State of ^Visconsin many low 
crucifoi’Di mounds are found, exactly orientated. 
These were probably altars to the four winds. In 
the mythology of the Dakotas the wincLs -were 
always conceived as birds ; and tlie name of the cross 
in the Dakotan language signilies ‘ the mosquito- 
hawk spread out.’ 

2. As the * world tree.’ — In those Mexican and 
klayan pictures which deal with cosmology the 
world tree is depicted as standing in the centre of 
the universe, its roots deep in the waste of waters, 
its branches among the eloitds, as if in search of 
rain. The Mexicans worshipped the tree as Tota 
(our Father), whom they further described as * god 
of the waters and of vegetation,’ although he also 
appears to have some connexion with fire. Among 
the Kiche (or Quiehd) of Guatemala, women 
desii'ous of children sought out a tree overhanging 
a pool, to which tliey prayed as the emblem of 
fertility; and this iinlicates the possible phallic 
origin of the tree of life. The rtm che, or ceiba 
tree, is still an object of veneration in many ham- 
lets of Central America. The sacreil pole of the 
Omalms typifies tlic cosmic tree, the centre of the 
foui’ winds, and the dwelling of the thunder-bird ; 
and tree-burial among the western tribes of North 
America probably bore some mythical relation to 
placing the dead m the tree of life. The Mbocobis 
of I’araguay believe in a tree by which the dead 
once climbed to Paradise, and the Yurucarcs of 
Bolivia in 6ne whentic nifinkind originally emei'ged. 
The sacred tree also appears symbolically through- 
out America in the form of the poles and stakes 
■which surround the prayer -houses and 7dvas of 
many American tribeL 

i;jiTZEJ*r0Ei,---Ixtll!a:ochitl, ilisfon’® OhUhimeoa (ed, A. 
Ohftvero), Msjdco, 1801-02; Las Casas, MUt Apdoffutim^ 
Seville, 1562 ; Sahagun, Hiss. . . , NmvaEspafiatlVaA, 
cap, ii., Mexico, 1820-80 ; Garcia, Orimv de los InMus^ lib. ili. 
cap. vi., Madrid, 1^29 ; Cogolludo, UuL d$ Tnmthan^ lib. m 
cap. Madrid, 1088 ; de Cbarencey, La Myth& de Votan. 
Alenoon, 18^1 ; W. H. Holmes, ^ MBEW, 1883, p. 2V0f. ; art! 
* Cross ^ in IXandhook of Ameriaan Xndiam (^$0 Bulk 
i 866 1, and tbe literature there cited. 

Lbwis Sfbhce. 

CROSS-ROADS. — Cross-roads axe very gener- 
ally regarded as the dwelling-place or resort of evil 
spirits, ghosts, etc., and hence are considered un- 
lucky or even dangerous, while various expedients 
are resorted to in order to ward off their aangers. 
On the other hand, they are sometimes associated 
with a divinity— probably, in the first instance, 
because images of the divinity were placed there to 
counteract the powers of evil, and a cult of the 
divinity was observed at the cross-ways. Or they 
may be regarded as sacred in themselves. Thus in 
the Avesta a formula runs i ‘ We sacrihee * * . to 
the forkings of the highways and to the meeting 
of the roads’ [SBE xxxL [1387] 201). Jn ancient 
India they were not to be defiled ot obstructed 
iih xxii. [1884:3 182, xxxiii. [1889] 158). But the 
reverence for such a divinity of eross-^roads w'-as 
soon mingled with the fea^ of the demoniac in- 
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fiuences, and we find the divinity often regarded as 
sharing in the characteristic evil and horrible traits 
of the very demoniac beings which he or she was 
supposed to hold at bay. The association of evil 
beings or of a divinity with cross-roads is an 
extension of their association with roads in general, 
and is already found among some lower tribes in 
connexion with the rough paths leading through 
forest or jungle, and with their intersections. 

I. Burial at cross-roads.— (a) There is evidence 
that the dead were sometimes buried at cross-roads, 
and this would be one reason for their being 
regarded as particularly ghost-haunted places — a 
belief which is certainly very remote and wide- 
spread. Among the ancient Hindus there was a 
practice of erecting a ddgoha or stufa (a mound in 
which the hones and ashes were placed) at cross- 
roads. These were to he erected there in honour 
of a king of kings or a Tathdgata {Mahdpari- 
nibhancL Sutta, v. 26, vi. 33=^^^ xi. [1881] 93, 125 ; 
cf. Oidenberg’s remarks, E&L des Veda, Berlin, 
1894, p. 562). In Slavic lands, cairns and tumuli 
are often found at cross-roads, and the older litera- 
ture sometimes refers to a cult of the dead there 
(Grimm, Kleiner e Schrifim, Berlin, 1865, ii. 288), 
Other instances are reported among the Greeks, 
Germans, etc. (Lippert, Eel. der enrop. Gultuv- 
mlker, Berlin, 1881, p. 310; Wuttke, Deutsche 
Vollzsabergl. der Gegenwart, Berlin, 1900, § 108 ; 
Winternitz, Denkschr. der kais. Akad. der Wis- 
semch., Vienna, xi, [1892] 68). In Hungary, per- 
sons believed to have succumbed to the malice of 
a witch or demon were sometimes buried at cross- 
roads, to deliver them from this influence, as 
witches had no power there — ^an xmusual belief 
(FZJ" ii, [1884] 101). This is an instance of the 
riddance of evil at cross-roads (see § 5). It is not 
impossible that one reason for honourable burial 
at cross-roads was the desire for re-incarnation. 
Among the Mongols, among many H. American 
tribes, and in W. Africa, children are often buried 
by the side of a path or I'oad, in order that the 
ghost may have an opportunity of entering some 
woman passing that way, and so being re-horn of 
her (Letoumeau, Sociology, 1893, p. 239 ; Owen, 
Folk-lore of the Musguahie lnd,, 1902, pp. 22-23, 86 ; 
Dorman, Frim. Superstitioiis, Philadmphia, 1881, 
p. 35 ; Kingsley, Travels in W. Africa, 1897, p. 478). 
As more women are likely to pass a cross- way than 
on any single path, the chances of re-incarnation 
would he greater there. 

(h) But in the case of persons whose ghosts are 
regarded as dangerous, another reason for burial 
at cross-roads must be sought. Among such per- 
sons are those who have committed suicide, and 
occasionally murder* Custom and law in England 
prescribed that the suicide should be buried at a 
cross-road, with a stake driven through Ms body. 
A stone was also placed over the face (Stephen, 
Mst* ^ Grim. Law, 1883, iii. 105 ; FL viii. [1897] 
199. The custom was abolished in 1823) : Criminals 
also ware executed at cross-roads, e.g. Tyburn, the 
meeting-place of the London, Oxford, and Edge- 
ware roads. Stake and stone were intended to 
prevent the restless ghost from wandering and 
troubling the neighbourhood. It has also been 
suggested that the constant traffic over the grave 
would help to keep the ghost down, or that the 
number of roads would confuse it, and so prevent 
its finding its way home, or that the cross would 
act as a disperser of the evil energy concentrated 
in the body or the ghost, or that sacrificial 
victims (these being frequently criminals) . were 
formerly slain on the altars at cross-roads,, wMch 
were therefore regarded as fitting places for the 
execution and burial of criminals, after the intro- 
duction of Christianity [FL viii. 264 ; Westermarok, 
MI, 1908, ii. 256; vxi. 5X0). To this it 


should be added that suicides were generally buried 
in out-of-the-way places ; and the cross-roads, being 
a place of evil repute, would naturally be selected 
for the grave. The underlying thought is that of 
riddance of the contagion of evil, and in no better 
place could this be eflected than at the cross-roads 
(see § S). A parallel custom of burying at the ci’oss- 
roads the bodies of children still-born or born 
feet-foremost (a mode considered unlucky) is found 
in Uganda, where also the bodies of suicides, with 
the tree on which they hanged themselves or the 
hut in which they took their lives, were burned at 
cross-roads. And it is noticeable that women who 
pass that way throw a few blades of grass, or sticks, 
or stones, on the grave to prevent the spirits from 
entering them and being re- bom (Roscoe, ^ Manners 
and Customs of the Baganda,’ JL4/xxxii. [1902] 30, 
and Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, 1910, ii. 507, 
iii, 152). In Greece, persons who mmdered father, 
mother, brother, or child were slain at a place out- 
side the walls where three roads met, and their 
bodies were exposed naked (Plato, Leg. ix. 873). 

2. Ghosts, spirits, and demons at cross-roads. 
— Cross-roads are universally believed to be the 
common resort of evil spirits. As places of burial, 
cross-roads would naturally be haunted by the 
ghosts of the dead ; but also, as ghosts would be often 
passing along the roads from other places of burial 
to their former homes, they would be more numer- 
ous at cross-roads. The ghostly train is often 
seen on roads, but more particularly at their inter- 
sections ; hence, to see them one would naturally 
go there, as in the Abruzzi, where, at the festival 
of the dead, the thronging ghosts can be seen at 
the cross-ways by any one standing there with his 
chin resting on a forked stick (Finamore, Credenm, 
usi, e costumi abruzzesi, Palermo, 1890, pp. 180-2). 
But, besides ghosts, all kinds of evil powers frequent 
the cross-ways. This is a wide-spread belief in 
India, one particular class of demoniac beings — 
being usually found at cross-roads, while 
other ‘ waylayers ’ lurk there also (Oldenberg, 267 ; 
Crooke, FE i, 290; FI^ viii. 330 ; SEE xxx. [1892] 
49). Among the Muhammadan peoples, cross- 
roads are one of the numerous resorts of the jinn, 
(Lane, Arabian Society, 1883, p. 37). In Russia, 
vampires are thought to lurk by night at cross- 
roads, ready to attack the belated traveller (Ralston, 
Euss, Folk-Tales, 1873, p. 311). In Europe gener- 
ally, witches were associated with the cross- ways. 
There they gathered up money scattered by the 
devil ; there, too, they met, and, in some cases, the 
Sabbat was held at the junction of roads, especially 
on Walpurgis night, when they might be seen by 
Mm who put on Ms clothes inside out and crept 
backwards to the place ; while the ringing of conse- 
crated bells on that night hindered their dancing 
with the devil at cross-roads (Grimm, Teut. Myth. 
[Eng. tr, 1880-81 1074, 1115, 1799, 1803, 1824; 
Stewart, Superstitions of Witchcraft, 1865, p. 128). 
On the other hand, witches axe occasionally re- 

f arded as having no power at cross-roads. In 
faples it is held that they must go round them on 
their way to a meeting, as they cannot pass them ; 
and in Hungary cross-roads are believed to neutraliise 
their evil powers [FL viii. 3 j WLL ii. 101). Here, 
probably, the form of the cross acts as a prophy- 
lactic. Sprites, kobolds, and fairies are also 
sporadically associated with cross-roads (Grimm, 
$38, 1115 ; Goethe, Famt, ill. i. 40). In mediseval 
superstition there was no better ^ place ^ than a 
cross-road for the purpose of evoking evil spirits, 
especially the devil, and making, a compact with 
them. The magical treatises then current explicitly 
set this forth j thus the Olcmmla Sotomonis says : 

* For magical operations a secret, remote, deserted, 
and uninhabit^ plaice is necessary, but best of all 
are the, crobs-ways.*^ 
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This notion is found in the 6th cent, story of Tlieoidiilus, and 
in the old tradition it was ot a cross-road near Wittenbert? that 
Faubt sold himself to flie rte\il. The custom was tt) go to the 
cross-tvay hy night, and there make a magic circle in which 
cabalistic signs tvere inscribed, ami then to call up the devil, 
Bindlarly, witches made their compact with Satan at cross-ways. 
In the case of the Swedish witches in the 17lh cent., they first 
put on a garment over theirheads and danc‘ed near a cross-road. 
Then, going to tlie cross-road, thr*y tiirice called on the devil to 
come and carry them to the meet iiig g i ound. When he appeared 
they promised to serve him body ami soul, and he then coin’oyed 
them to the Habhat (Grimm, 107*1 ; liaring-Oould, Curious MythSt 
1SS8, p. (530; Hist, . . . de Jean Fannie, Amsterdam, 1074 ; i 
Gorres, Die christi. 3!]/stih, Eegenshurg, 1842, bk. vi, ch. 10; 
Wrig’ht, Narratircs pj Sorcery anil Mayic, 1851, i, 134, ii. 240 f.). 

For these reasons, wayfarers took jirecaiitions at 
the cross-ways. In India, niantras iniint be said ; 
e,g, at a biidal procession the bride^'rooiu had to 
say, * May no waylayers meet ns ! ’ Thtjy should not 
be stopped at, and the traveller .sliould ]>ass with 
his rigiifc hand turned to them {SBJiJ ii. 220, vii. 200, 
XXV, 135, 150, XXX. 49). Similarly, in Sweden, no 
bridegroom will staml near a cross-road on his 
wedding-day — a precaution againfst ‘envy and 
malice’ (Chambers, Book of Bayti^ 1863, i. 45), See 
also § 5. 

Tile origin of the belief in the presentie of evil 
agencies at cross-roads may be found in the simple 
fact that, as people w’ere more numerous at cross- 
roads, so naturally would all evil powers be, such 
at least as were eo often associated with roads or 
paths. Men ahvays fear demons and spirits which 
they believe lurk on the edge of the forest path or 
rude roadway, ready to pounce upon the belated 
traveller, and in many cases roads are believed to 
be infested by them (Monier-Williams, Bol Thought 
and in Indicii 1883, p. 216 ; Maspero, Bmm of 
Cwilimtioni 1894, pp. 632,636). Hence they would 
be i^egarded as lurking at the intersections of roads, 
especially by night, -when wayfarers wc^re uncertain 
of the direction in which they ought to go (cf. Ovid, 
Fustii V. 3). A further reason may be sought in 
the fact iliai paths and roads often form bound- 
aries, as m sliown by the fact that images and 
altars of hmmdary-gods often stood on roadways 
(MaePherson, Khonas^ 1865, p. 67 5 ef, § 3), Bites of 
riddance and aversion intended to drive evil powers 
oil the fields or tribal lands would, in common 
belief, have the tendency to force them on to the 
boundaries— a kind of neutral ground (for such 
rites, see Frazer, 1900, ill. ch. 3, §§ 13, 34, 15, 
joassimt Balston, Bongs of the ItuBsicm Feojde, 
1872, jip, 21 1, 890). And, as boundary so fre(iuen tly 
signified road, or was marked by a pathway {as in 
Samoa [Browm, MeUmmam and Folynosiam, 1910, 

E . 330] j see other examples in this art*), there would 
ere be another reason for evil spirits haunting 
roads. Hence the cross-ways, whore boundaries or 
paths mot, for the reason given above, wmuld again 
be more open to their presence and irLlluence. Evil 
powers associated with cross-roads are, in fact, 
often stated to bo also found on roads and bound- 
aries, or a boundary-stone is found at crosB-ways 
(et ilrimm, 1051, 1X13, 1804, 1821 j Grooke, FM 
i. 290). lienee magical rite.s which are eiTectivo on 
roads are still more efieetive at cross-roads, as many 
instances of their use in both cases show* 

3. Divinities at xross-roads,— Bivinities are 
frequently associated with cross-roads. This is 
sonietimes with lihe intention of repelling those 
evil powers, which otherwise would throng them, 
though, as examples show, there is a tendency for 
the divinity to take on some of the 

aspofsts of those evil powers, as in the case of 
Hecate. Or again, since evil powers are connected 
with cross-roads, diyinities whose character 'is evil 
rather than good are often ’worshipped or propiti- 
ated tliore. 

In India, from early times, the cross-w^ays were 
(ho alKide of sinisttir gods, csp(jeia!ly of Rudra, 
lord of ghosts and of evil powers generally, who 


was propitiated at the yearly festival of the dead 
by a sacrilice of cakes— the oheriiig to Hudra Try- 
ahibaka, for the deliverance of deseernlants from 
his power, and for the securing of his beneficent 
action. This was offered at cross-roads, because 
Rudra roves on the roads, and ‘ the cross-road is 
known to he his favourite haunt* {BaiajuitJm’ 
Bnlhniann, BUB xii. [1882] 408, 438 f. ). The cro.ss- 
road is also tlio haltiii.e-p]ace of the Agnis {ih. 439, 
n. 1). Tray oilers adilressed both i»aths and cross- 
I'oads with memtras : ‘ Adoration to Rudra, who 
dwells on paths; adoration to E., who dwells at 
cross-roads* (ib* xxix. 366, xxx. ISO). In the 
yearly ritual the connexion of ghosts with the 
cross-ways is also apj)arent. Lessor evil divinities 
also hat I their cult at cro,ss-ways, but usually 
for specilic purposes— the re])elling of di.sease or 
demoniac inliuenre, or the contagion of evil. To 
get rid of disease, one should go by night, naked, 
to a cross-way, and there make an olfering of rice 
with a mantra, returning in silence without looking 
back. This must be repeated until the evil sxnrit 
(Pisrudia) appears and says, ‘ I will end your ail- 
ment* {Kcfthd-scirlt^sagara, Tawney’s ed., 3895, 
i, 256). The sacred writings also onlain tliat a 
student who has broken a vow of chastity must 
offer an asB to Nirriti, goddess of destruction, at a 
cross-way, thou put on the Bkin and proclaim his sin 
{BBE ii* [1807] 289 ; of. xxix. 361). Elsewhere he Is 
directed to light a fire at the cross- way s, and to offer 
an ass to the Baksasas and an oblation of rice to 
Hirriti {ih. xiv. [1882] 117 d’.)* 

In Japan, phallic symbols, clmmta-mdmmi, or 
‘ road-fork gods,* were set up on roads, and wor- 
shipped at cross-roads and waYvSides, as pr{>tectors 
of travellers. They were said to have been pro- 
duced from the artiedes throwui down by Izanagi in 
his flight from Hades, or at his imrUication (see 
voL ii/p. 700’’). Their festivals were hold at cross- 
roads outside the capital, or at the frontier, at the 
end of the 6th and 12t]x months, or in time of pes- 
tilence, W'hile oirerings took place at other times* 
Other phallic symbols, sahi-no-kmni^ or ‘ preventive 
deities,* were also worshipped at roads and cross- 
roads, and hence came to be regarded as guides and 
frieiKis of wayfarers. Their cult was popular, they 
wore inquired of in divination, or x>rayed to before 
a journey; or an oiler ing was made to them by 
travellers on their Journey. Accidents on a Jour- 
ney were the result of neglecting them. But the 
primitive function of all these deities seems to have 
been that for which they are still addressed in the 
liturgies, viz, protection against the unfriendly 
beings and evE spirits of pestilence from Hades. 

‘Whenever from the Root-country, the Bottom-country 
[ ss Hadeal, tliere nmy come savage and unfriendly beings, 
consorts not and parley not with them, but, if they go below, 
keep watch below ; if they go abovC; keep watch above, pro- 
tecting na against pollution with a mglit guarding and with a 
day guarding.* 

Tliree of these are mentioned in one Yaehimata-hlko, 

the Eight-road-fork prince, Yachimata-hime, the Eight-road-fork 
princess, and Kunado, whose name, ‘€orae*nofe place,* is sug- 
gestive of his functions as a repeller 0 ! evil beings. Tho first 
two are represented as male and female figures with sexual 
organs, the last as a simple phallus. Another phatlio god, 
Bamta-hiko, dwells at the eight croHS-ways of Heaven, and is 
said to have acted as guide to Hiuighi on his coming to earth, 
lie is also called Dosojin, or ‘Xtoad-anccstor deity,* and is 
found at cross-ways in the form of a phallic boulder, over which 
I is stretched a rope supported hy bauiboos. dizo, the Buddhist 
i children’s god, now occupies his place at cross-ways (Aston, 
Shinto, 1006, pp. 300, 187, 189, 191, 1D7, 340). 

The pbaliie origin of tbesa gods, in accordance 
witli the well-known i)rfjporty aBcribad to tbo 
sexual organs as warders oil* of evil spirits, tbeir 
protective powers against demoniac and pestilen-t 
tfal influences, and flieir ultimate position as gods 
of travellers recall the position of the Greek Hermes 
and the Hermes (et p. 333^}. 

Among the Teutonic peoples occurred a yearly 
proce^ion of the image of a god or goddess (Frey, 
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Nertlins, Holda, Berciita, etc.) round each district, 
for the purpose of promoting fertility (Tac. Germ, 
40; Griinni, 213, 251, 268, 275). In later ii-aditioii 
the rememhrance of this procession was mingled 
with the myth of the Furious Host or the witches’ 
jaunt, headed hy one of those divinities—a myth 
which in pagan times told of an aerial course of 
the god or goddess with their subordinates, corre- 
sponding to the course of their images followed hy 
the juhuant crowd on earth. It was connected 
with the latter, and perhaps in part originated 
from it, as an letiological myth (c£ Grimm, 1055- 
56). These processions, doubtless, went round the 
boundaries, and the divinity would then be associ- 
ated with boundaries, and so with roads and cross- 
ways. In some of the later traditions, cross-roads 
appear to he unlucky to these wandering hosts, 
now become demoniac and associated with sorcery, 
with the devil and witches. Berchia’s waggon 
breaks down at the cross-roads, so also does that 
of Frau Gauden, and the help of a mortal is neces- 
sary to repair it (see the traditional tales in Grimm, 
275, 926). Perhaps there is here a distorted remin- 
iscence of a halting of the procession of the image 
and waggon at cross-roads, either for a sacrifice to 
the divinity, or for the performance of some rite 
by which his or her protection would be secured 
against the evil powers of the cross-roads. Later, 
when the divinity became a more or less demoniac 
being, the folk-memory of the halting of the waggon 
produced the story that the waggon broke dowm. 
The divinity no longer repelled evil influences at 
cross-roads, but was now subject to these influences, 
cross-roads being unlucky to him or her, as in the 
case of witches (cf. § 2). On the other hand, it is 
not impossible that offerings were laid at cross- 
roads for the divinities to partake of in their aeiial 
wanderings, as in the“‘ case of Hecate. As her 
images stood there, so probably images of some of 
these Teutonic divinities may have been set up at 
cross-roads. This is suggested by traces of a cult 
to gods or ghosts .of the dead at cross-roads (the 
haunt of souls), anathematized by the Church. 
Prayers, offerings, and the consumption of such 
oflerings, votive offerings {mta; pedum similiUiclines 
qnas per bivia pommi), and the ritual lighting of 
candles and torches at cross-ways {bivia, trivia) are 
all forbidden, and the prohibitions probably apply 
to Celtic as well as to Teutonic custom (S. Eligius 
and Burcliard, in Grimm, 1738, 1744; delaSaussaye, 
Meligion of the Teutons, Boston, 1902, p. 290; 
Grimm, Kleinere Schr* ii. 288). Sitting on a bull’s 
hide at CTOSs-ways in order to consult the future 
is also forbidden. The hide was probably that of 
an animal sacrifleed there (Grimm, 1744, and cf. 
his comment, 1115, and the common ritual use of 
the skins of sacrificial victims elsewhere). Divini- 
ties were also sometimes seen at cross-roads by 
their worshippers (Grimm, 1202). The cult of 
divinities, Teutonic and Celtic, at cross-roads is 
further borne witness to in the occasional refer- 
ences in witch-trials to ghastly offerings made to 
demoniac powers (their successors) at cross-roads, 
as in the trial of Alice Kyteler and her aecompdices 
at Ossory in the I4th cent., in .which there is refer- 
ence to a sacrifice of living animals torn limb from 
limb and scattered at cross-roads, or of nine red 
cocks and nine peacocks’ eyes (Wright, i. 28, 30). 

Among the Greeks, Hecate, a goddess whose cult 
was probably introduced from the north, and who 
had several v^ing asiJects, was associated with 
cross-roads as HScate rptoSFns., Her primitive con- 
nexion with these and also with roads and doorways 
was probably that of an averts' of ill. Her images 
or symbolic flgiires stood before doors and at cross- 
ways, to keep out ghosts and to counteract the 
gloomy influences prevailing at cross-ways. In both 
cases the chief evil influence to be averted was that 


of the ghosts of the dead. These images were called 
iicdrata, and frequently represented her in triple 
form. Through her connexion with roads and 
cross-roads, she, aw Hecate ^vodia, was the helper 
and guide of travellers who sought her aid (schol. 
ad Theocr. ii. 12). But she was also regarded in 
a more sinister light. As an infernal goddess, she 
was ruler of ghosts, phantoms, and demons, causing 
them to appear on earth to frighten travellers, asso- 
ciated with sorcery, and seen often on moonlight 
nights with her ghostly train and baying hounds, 
like the Teutonic Holda. In this character she 
was more particularly Hecate rplfiop^os, of a mali- 
cious and dangerous nature. Hence she had to he 
invoked and propitiated, lest she should send harm 
on men. The triple form of the goddess has been 
variously explained, but, in all probability, it arose 
from the fact that her images at cross-ways had 
faces looking down the converging roads, so as to 
watch over each. In her we see a goddess who, at 
first regarded as an averter of ills, is later associ- 
ated with those very ills which she averts. She 
can keep them at bay, or she can cause them to 
appear, and she herself is imaged in their sinister 
forms, Oflerings were made to Hecate at cross- 
roads, and her images there were consulted for 
divination. Monthly offerings were made to her 
at cross-roads hy rich people, in order to get rid of 
evil influences and to render her favourable. These 
were called 'E/fdrTjs BetTrva, or ‘suppers of Hecate,’ and 
included cakes set round with candles, fish, eggs, 
cheese, honey, etc. These dishes of food were often 
consumed by the poor. They were connected with 
the rites of riddance performed in her name. Houses 
were swept and fumigated, and the sweepings taken 
away in a potsherd to a cross-road, and there thrown ’ 
down, the bearer going away without looking hack. 
It would be natural* also to get rid of the food re- 
maining in the house before the purification, Thus 
the evils, or the ghosts which hadinfested the house, 
were sent away, and the ceremony may only acci- 
dentally have been connected with the goddess of 
cross-roads. It resembles other rites of riddance 
at cross-roads, primitive in character, and usually 
unconnected with a divinity (see § 5). These puri- 
fications were called b^vdid/xia, (see Harpocrat. and 
Suidas, s.v. ; schol. on iEscli. Choeph, v. 96 ; Pint. 
Queest, Mom, iii., Qumst, Conv, 708 F; schol. on 
Arist. Plut. 594 ; Inrcian, Dial. Mort, i. 1 ; Athen- 
83US, vii. 125, 127, viii. 57, xiv. 53 ; Por^h. cUAbstin, 
ii. 28). Travellers also deposited oflerings at cross- 
roads. An setiological myth told how Hecate, as 
a newly born infant, was exposed at a cross -way, 
but rescued and brought up by shepherds (schoL 
on Lycophron, 1180). This probably points to an 
actual custom of exposure at cross-roads (found 
also in Chaldaea), made use of to explain Hecate’s 
connexion with them. 

Hermes, as god of roads and boundaries, and of 
travellers, was also associated with the cross-ways 
as an averter of ills. On roads and boundaries, 
but especially at cross-roads, stood a heap of stones 
with a pillar, later rudely shaped in Imman form. 
The passer-by added a stone to the heap, as a rite 
of riddance and in order to avert the evil in- 
fluences associated with the place. These became 
the more shapely Her mb of later times, used as 
boundary and mile and direction posts, and placed 
at cross-roads as well as on streets, roads, and at 
doors. The phallus was a prominent object upon 
them (Herod, ii, 51), in accordance with the belief 
in phallic emblems as averters;of ill, As in the 
case of the Hekataia, these , Hermte had often 
several heads, and for the same reason, ^ Offerings 
were made to them, and were sometimes eaten by 
hungry wayfarers., Theophra$tus„: in his Char- 
acters describes the pious man pouring oil on the 
sacred stones ,, at cross-roads, falling on 
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his knees and saying a prayer before passing on 
his way. Cf. Abyan RELiaiOisr, vol. ii. p. 36 f. 

Christianity replaced the divine images at cross- 
ways hy crucifixes or images and shrines of the 
Madonna. At the latter, especially, flowers and 
candles are ofiered and prayers said, exactly as in 
the case of the Hermte and Hekataia (Trede, Das 
Rddmthmui in der rom, Kirche, Gotha, 1891, 
iv. 205, 208). 

An example of a cult of a divinity at cross- 
roads from a lower level of civilization is found 
among the Yaos of the Shire Highlands who, 
when on a journey, ofter a little flour to the 
god Mulungu at a place where two ways meet, 
exactly as in the case of Greek and Roman 
travellers, to Hecate, Hermes, or the Lares (see 
vol. ii. p. 358^^). 

4. Omens at cross-roads.— -The connexion of 

supernatural beings, divine or demoniac, with cross- 
roads caused these to be regarded as places where 
omens might he sought. In East Central Africa 
a traveller who conies to a cross-way lays two 
roots, carried for the purpose of divination, against 
the blade of a Icnife laid horizontally. He points 
to one road saying, ^ Shall I take this one ? ’ If the 
roots remain still, he takes it. If they fall, lie 
takes the other (Macdonald, 1882, i, 215). 

This resembles the rite used by the king of Babylon, 
probably to discover whether he should proceed on 
the way to Jerusalem to attack it. He ‘stood at 
the parting of the way, at the head of the two ways, 
to use divination s he shook the arrows to and 60, 
he consulted the teraphim, he looked in the liver ’ 
(Ezk 2Pi), In Germany it was a custom to listen 
at a cross-way on Christmas or Hew- Year at mid- 
night. In this way the seeker he,ard or saw what 
would befall him during the year. Or, if he heard 
horses neigh or swords rattle, there would be war 
(Grimm, 1113, 1812, 1819). The listening was 
intended to catch what the spirits were saying as 
to corning events. In Japan a method of cross- 
road divination (toyi-wm), used by women and 
lovers, is to place a stick representing the god 
Kunado at a cross-way at dusk, and to interj)ret 
the words spoken by passers-by as an answer to the 
question put by the inquirer. Another method is 
to sound a comb three times at a cross-road by 
drawing the finger along it, then, worshipping the 
saM-no-kamif to say thrice, ‘ O thou god of the cross- 
roads-divination, grant me a true response.* The 
answer is found in the words spoken by the next 
or the third passer-hy (Aston, 340). With this 
may be compared a Persian custom of sitting at 
cross-ways by night and applying to oneself as an 
omen of good or evil all that is said by passers 
(J. Atldnson, Women of JPersia, 1832, p. 11). In 
Germany a girl went to a cross-road to discover 
whether she would he married during the year, or 
she shook out a table-cloth there. Then a man 
appeared and saluted her. The future husband 
would be of the same height and appearance 
(Grimm, 1115, An old Hindu custom for a 

man to discover whether a girl will make a good 
wife is to let her choose one of several clods taken 
from lucky and unlucky places, one of the latter 
being a cross-road (Oldenberg, 510). In India the 
balance for ordeals was erected at a temple or in a 
cross-road — a favourite abode of Bharmaraja, the 
god of justice, wken he appears on earth {SBJS 
xxxiii [1889] 104). 

5. Magical rites at cross-roads. — The sinister 
character of cross-roads made them particularly 
efficacious as places to perform charms and magical 
rites, especially of aversion or riddance of demoniac 
infl.uences (cf. p. 331^ bottom: ‘best of all are the 
cross-ways*).^ Evil powers, or perhaps the divini- 

1 Kozma is of i/ho option that the use of the sign of the cross 
in chanuft has no reference to Ohrisbianiiy, but to the forin of 


ties whose images stood there, lent their influence to 
the success of the rite. A few examxfles of general 
magical rites may he cited first. Sitting out or 
working s^jells at* cross-ways was used among the 
Teutons as an evil kind of magic, for raising 
tempests, etc. The details are not known (Vig- 
fusson-I?^owoll, Corpus Foet. BoreaU, Oxford, 1883, 
i. 413). In the Hindu Grliya Sutra, visiting a 
cross-road at twiliglit, lighting a fire there, offering 
rice and repeating charms, together with other 
ritual observances, is recommended to those who 
desire gold, or companions, or a long life, or who 
wish to be rulers, etc. (SBB xxix. 431, xxx. 119, 
124, 125). A charm for reeoveriug lost property is 
addressed to Piishan, the sun, who watches over 
the ways, and the rite includes placing 21 pebbles 
at a cross-'way. They are symbolic of the lost 
property, and counteract its lost condition (Atharva- 
Veda {SBE xlii. 159, 542]). In Kumaon, to cause 
rain to cease, a harrow is fixed perpendicularly at 
a cross-way. The god of rain, seeing it in this 
unusual condition at such a place, learns that in- 
justice is being done, and makes the rain cease. 
Or sugar, rice, and other objects used in ritual are 
placed at a cross- way and defiled, till the rain is 
ashamed to fall on them [PB i. 76-77). At Naples, 
to detach a husband from his mistress, a wife goes 
barefoot and with unbound hair to a ci'oss-way. 
There she takes a pebble, places it under her left 
armpit, and repeats an incantation. This is done 
at a second cross-way, with the pebble under the 
right arm, and at a third, having it between the 
chin and breast. Returning home, she throws it 
into a cesspool (Andrews, FL viii. 7). This is an 
example of the belief that all things at cross-ways 
are charged with the magic or evil energy concen- 
trated there, or are unlucky. Plants growing 
on boundaries or on cross- ways are believed to 
possess magical xmwer (see Reiss, ‘ Aberglaube,* in 
Pauly-WisHowa, i. 47). In Bombay a charm 
against the evil eye is to carry seven pebbles 
picked up at the meeting of three ways (Cami^heli, 
Spirit Basis of Belief and Custom, Bombay, 1885, 
p. 208). 

In the case of rites of riddance and aversion the 
underlying idea is that the evil powers lurking at 
the cross-ways are compelled to take over the evil 
(disease, ill-luck, etc.) which is of demoniac origin, 
or is impure and a source of danger. In some of 
these cases the powers of the cross-way are pro- 
pitiated by an offering. Or the rite takes place 
there, because the place is one where the contagion 
of evil is more likely to be got rid of or transferred 
to another, while Oldenberg suggests (p. 287) that 
the cross-way was used because, after the rite, the 
performer would go one way, the evil or unlucky 
mfiuence the other. A simple example of riddance 
of fatigue is found among the Guatemalan Indians, 
who, on passing the usual pile of stones at a 
cross-way, gather grass, rub their legs with it, spit 
on it, and then lay it with a stone on the pile, 
thus recovering their strength (Frazer, iii. 4). 
Rites for riddance of disease at cross-ways are 
wide-spread. To rid themselves of any disease of 
demoniac origin, hill-natives of N. India plant a 
stake in the ground at a cross- way and hury some 
rice bel6w it. The rice (prob. the vehicle of trans- 
ference) is disinterred .and eaten by crows {FB L 
290). In Bihar, during sickness, certain articles 
are placed in a saucer and set at a cross-road 
(Grierson, Bilidr Feasant Life, Calcutta, 1885, 
p. 407). Similarly, in ancient India, , such rites 
were commonly performed at cross-ways, as specific 
instances in the sacred books show. A patient 
possessed by demons was to bo anointed with the 

the cross-ways (FLJ ii tOl), It would thus he used as an act 
of imitative ma^ic, producing the effect obtained by the cross- 
way itself. 
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remains of a sacrifice of glii and fragrant substances 
(probably because the latter are obnoxious to 
demons^) and placed on a ci’oss-road, A wicker 
basket with a coal-pan was set on his head, and 
some of the sacrifice was sprinkled on the coals 
(Ath.-Veda [SEE xlii, 82, 519]). In another charm 
for riddance from hereditary disease, the patient 
is set on a cross-road, and there washed and 
sprinkled. The charm includes the words, *May 
the four quarters of heaven be aiisincious to thee ! ’ 
{ih. 292). In other cases not only riddance but the 
transference of disease to another person is effected. 
Thus an ancient Hindu charm to avert evil runs : 
* If, 0 evil, thou dost not abandon us, then do we 
abandon thee at the fork of the road. May evil follow 
after another (man) I ’ The commentary explains 
this as a charm to remove all diseases, and the rite 
includes the throwing of three rice-puddings at the 
cross-road {ih 163, 473). In modern India, to get 
rid of smallpox, some of the scales from the 
patient’s body are placed in a pile of earth decked 
•with flowers at a cross-way. The disease may 
then be transferred to some passer, the original 
patient recovering {PB i. 165). Or, at an outbreak 
of smallpox, a pot of wine, bangles, money, cakes, 
incense, and a cloth with the image of the goddess 
of smallpox, are offered to her, and then left out- 
side the village at a cross-road. Any one touching 
these or meeting the priest who carries them out 
will take the disease and die at once. The goddess 
receiving the oflexing passes on to the next village. 
Here offering and vehicle of aversion are combined, 
and the articles are called nihas% ‘ averters.’ Prob- 
ably the poor, in eating 5eZ7rj^ov,~ at once an 

offering and a vehicle of aversion, — ^ran the risk of 
transference of evil to themselves rather than 
starve. In Bohemia, to get rid of fever, an empty 
pot was carried by the patient to a cross-road, and 
thrown down. lie then fled. The first passer who 
lacked it would get the fever, and the patient 
would be cured iii. 22). In Suffolk a cure 
for ague is to go by night to a cross- way, turn 
round thrice as the clock strikes twelve, drive a 
tenpenny nail up to the head in the ground, and 
then retire backwards before the clock is done 
striking. The next person passing over the nail 
will get the ague {Coimty Folk-lore of Suffolk, 1895, 
p. 141. For other European instances, see Wuttke, 
op» cit* passim, 

Lusbral rites of riddance at cross-ways are also 
common. In India one who had committed a 
crime had, after other rites, to go to a cross-way 
and repeat the formula, Simhe me manytch. Then 
he was free from all crime {SBE xiv. 330). In E. 
Africa, when a child is able to speak, it is taken to a 
cross- way, washed and rubbed with oil, and given 
to the father, who may then, but not till then, cohabit 
with his wife, else the child will die {FZS [1882] 
V. 168). Riddance of the contagion of death is also 
effected at cross-roads, by carrying there the thing 
or things which have suffered impurity. In India, 
at a death, the fire became impure, and with the 
receptacle was carried out and placed on a cross- 
way with the words, ' I send far away the flesh- 
devouring AgnV The bearer then walked round 
it three times, keeping his left side towards it, 
beating his left thigh with liis left hand, and re- 
turning home without looking back {SBE xxix. 
247). In the orthodox death-rites of modern Brah- 
mans, lamps are set at cross-ways (Colebrooke, 
Life and Essays, 1873, iii. 180). All over E. 
Africa, at a death, the water used in washing the 
body, the ashes of the fire, the thatch of the hut, 
and the remains of the dead man’s food, are buried 
at a cross- way {malekano), or deposited there with- 
broken pots, egg-shells, etc. (Macdonald, Afncana, 

1 Of. I>. W. Bousset, nauptprdbUim der Gnosis, Gdttbigen, 
19m, p, SOIL 


i. 109 j FLB V, 168). Other rites of riddance or 
aversion also occur at cross- ways. In Nijegorod, 
the Siberian plague is kept off by stakes driven into 
tlie ground at a cross-way (Ralston, Songs, 395). 
In Bali, at tlie periodical expulsion of devils, offer- 
ings of food are placed at a cross-road, for the 
demons, who are summoned to partake of them 
and then go out of the houses to this feast {GB^ iii. 
80). In Bohemia, in order to get rid of witches, 
yoxiths meet on Walpiirgis night at a cross- way 
and crack whips in unison. The witches are thus 
driven off' [ih, iii. 92). With the monthly purifica- 
tions in Greece (§ 3) may be compared a custom in 
Gujarat of sweeping houses and laying the refuse 
at a cross-road as a rite of riddance of evil (Camp- 
bell, 329). For other rites at birth among the 
Chams, see vol. iii. 347% 350®*. 

The custom of burying suicides at a cross-way 
has thus in all probability some connexion with 
rites of riddance at cross-roads. The danger brought 
about to the community was in this way got rid of. 
Images of diseased limbs hung at cross- ways were 
perhaps less votive offerings than magical means of 
ridding the limb of the disease by transferring it to 
the spirits of the cross- way or to a passer-by. 

6. Cross-roads and the four quarters.— Not im- 
probably the sacredness of cross-roads may be 
connected in some cases with tliat of the four 
winds, coming from the four quarters of the heavens 
or the four corners of the earth, which were wor- 
shipped as gods and creators, and gave a sanctity 
to the cross {q,u.) among pre-Christian races, espe- 
cially in North America (see art. Air). Hence 
ceremonies for scaring evil spirits were efficacious at 
cross- ways, because they looked approximately to 
the four sacred quarters. Thus, in the Gujarat 
marriage-ritual of the Bharvads, balls of flour are 
flung to the four quarters as a charm to frighten 
off evil spirits {BG ix. [1901] 1. 280). In Peru a 
yearly rite of riddance in connexion with the four 
quarters took place at the square of each town, out 
of which ran four roads leading to the four cardinal 
points. Four Incas of the blood royal, with lance 
and girded mantle, stood in the great square, till 
another ran down from the temj)le of the Sun, 
carrying a message that the Sun bade them as his 
messengers drive all evils from the city. They 
separated and ran down the four roads to the four 
quarters of the world. Relays of runners received 
the lances from them, and finally set them up at a 
boundary, which the evils might not pass {Garc. de 
la Yega, Boyal Comment,, 1869-7 Ij ii. 228 ; Bites 
and Lam of the Yncas, Hakluyt Soe., 1873, p. 20 ff. ; 
of. vol. iii. p. 308^). The Yoruhas have a cult of 
the four winds, and a figure with four heads called 
Olori merin is usually found on a mound near the 
centre of the town, so that each head faces one of 
the four points. Thus he protects the town, and 
no pestilence brought by the four winds or hostile 
force arriving by the four roads can attack it. 
Formerly these roads passed out of the city by the 
four chief gates on each side (Dennett, Eigerian 
Studies, 1910, pp. 70, 85). This connexion of cross- 
ways with the tour quarters does not universally 
hold good, more especially in the case of the meet- 
ing of three roads, and only forms one of many 
reasons for the superstitious connexion with cross- 
roads. ^ 

Literature. —M s is rnenMoued throughout the article. 
There is no special work on the subject. 

J. A. MacOxjlloch. 

CROSS-ROADS (Roman>.—It was a custom 
of the Roman peasant, in order to ensure the pro- 
sperity of his crops, to ihake a procession round 
the marches of his land,' graying the while to Mars 
for protection against visible and invisible disease, 
ravage, and stom/COato^ de AgricuU* 141), In 
ancient various evils were regarded m 
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demons \viio gloated over suirexing, and this ex- 
plains why Fever [Fehris) was worshix^ped in Home 
as a goddess (G. Wissowa, Ilel, u. Kult. dor llhnin\ 
Munich, 1902, p. 197). Hut, if kSiujIi noxious spirits 
were preventoil by the invocation of Mars from 
intruding upon the tihed land, they would tend 
to haunt the boundaries; and, as the latter were 
often formed by roads, it came to be believed that 
the roads were traversed by demons as well as 
by human beings. Now, the place where several 
roads converged — whether by the bifurcation of one 
thoroughfare {amhiviumy bivium), or by the inter- 
section of two {qucuh'iviiim or trivium, according 
as the way by which the traveller approaches is 
comited ornot; see H. Usener, ‘Dreiheit,’mi2A«f?i. 
Mus. Iviii. [1903] 339) — was naturally a focus of 
human intercourse; as every one must pass the 
trwkmi tri'Dlalis came to mean ^ common,’ ^ known 
to all. ’ For correspondin g reasons, cross-roads were 
regarded as the special resorts of demons. The 
Komans believed that things connected with the 
cross- ways had magical powers, and this supersti- 
tion doubtless rests upon the idea that demons 
haunted the spot, and infected the surroniuliiigs 
with their supernatural inHuence, Thus, for in- 
stance, frogs boiled at thO cross-way were a cure 
for fever (Pliny, EN xxxii, 113) ; a person who by 
night sets his foot upon filth at the cross-way is 
thereby bewitched (Petronius, 134) ; while the per- 
plexity and anxiety which fall upon the traveller 
HI a strange district as he comes to the cross-roads, 
and hesitates as to the way he should take (Ovid, 
Fasti, y. 3 ; Minucius Felix, Ootainus, xvi. 3), wmuld 
he ascribed to the haunting demons, as woidd also 
the actual choice of the wrong way (Kosolier, vol. i. 
p. 1890). Again, the cross-way was occasionally 
the site of the special object revered by the fetish- 
worshipper (Tibullus, r, i. Ilf. : ‘habet . . . vetus 
in trivio florida serta lapis’). The fetish was : 
decorated with wreaths ; and by such homage, as 
also by prayers and votive offerings, it was hoped 
that the demonic powers would be induced to re- 
frain from injuring their devotees, and to act as 
the dispensers of grace and sure guidance. 

^ Anthropomorphic deities of this character had 
likewise a place in the Boman religion, but the 
cult was not indigenous. Borne of the deities were 
simply taken over from foreign religions ; others, 
while of native origin, became the tutelary spirits 
of cross-roads only at a later period. To the fonner 
group belongs the goddess Trivia, who, from the time 
of Ennius {Seen. 121 [Valden]), is often mentioned in 
Latin poetry, and sometimes, though more rarely, 
in inscriptions {GlL x. 3795 [Capua]: ‘Bianae 
Tifatinae Triviae sacrum’). She was in reality 
the Hecate Trioditis of Greek mythology, an<l, 
like the trirnwriy w^ of triple form (Usener, loe* cM. 
pp. 167 1, 338 f.). Hecate was a gloomy and mah- 
cious goddess, and, in order to propitiate her, 
recourse was had Gtcbco Htu to every possible ex- 
pedient, such as loud nocturnal invocations (Yirgil, 
JEnu iv. 609 ; ^nocturnisque Hecate triviis ululata’) 
^d offerings of food at the cross-roads. The latter 
fact explains why the trivium was a resort of dogs 
(Ovid, Fastiy v. 140) and famished people (Tibullus, 
I. V. 56, with the comments of Dissen). In the 
Imperial period we find ^uite a system of goddesses 
of the cross-way, all of non-Boman origin, and for 
most part Imked together in groups as Bivim, 
Txuvise, or Quadrivise, especially in tipper Ger- 
many. They were apparently indigenous to that 
region, and their cnlt forced its way thence into 
Lower Germany and the countries about the 
Danube (M. Ihm, in Koscher, iv. Iff,). In some 
districts we jj nd also male deities of the cross- way 
[Gaul] : ^ (dejis dea(bus) Bivis Trivis 
Quadrivis’ ; vii. 163 [Britain] : ‘ Deo Trivii Bellxcus 

donavitaram’}. 


Our knowledge of these deities is derived from 
votive offerings, principally small altars with in- 
scriptions, which throw no light, however, upon 
the character of the associateil cull.^ In many 
cases the dedication was made in fuliiluicut of a 
vow, and the donors were mostly soldiei’s. The 
vow would, no doubt, be made for tlio purpose of 
winning the protection of the deity during a jour- 
ney or throughout a cami>aign, and so ensuring a 
safe return therefrom ; for by this time such deities 
were regarded, not merely as local guardians of par- 
ticular cross- ways, but as divine patrons of all roads. 

Similar ideas were current regarding the genuinely 
Homan deities to whom was latterly assigned the 
tutelage of the cross-roads. These were known as 
the ‘ Lares compitales,’ and were worshipped mainly 
at the place Gibi viae eompetunb’ (Varro, do Ling, 
Lat, vi. 25 ; G. Wissowa, in Pauly- Wissowa, iv. 
792 ff.), i,6. the cross- way. But the word compitnm 
must have had a further meaning, for Cicero {de 
Lege Agr, i. 7) explicitly distinguishes between it 
ancl trivium I as is rightly observed by Wissowa 
{Ilcl. u, Kult, d, Homer y p. 148 f.), it also signihed 
the point at which the boundaries of the fields 
converged. The worshi]) offered to the Lares at 
! the comqrita was an expression of the belief that 
they were the guardians of the soil (Tibullus, i. i. 
19 f.: *agri cusfcodes’). Originally, therefore, the 
Lares were invoked as patrons of field-boundaries, 
while their association with cross-roads was a later 
development, due to the circumstance that bound- 
ary and path f req^uently coincided. In this acquired 
character they are known to us from such dedica- 
tions as are found in GIL xi, 3079 (Falerii) ; * Lari- 
bus compitalibus vialibus semitalibus,’ and xiii. 
8731 (Mainz): ‘Laribus compitalibus sive quadxi- 
vialibus sacrum.’ The next stage was that the 
Lares became the gods of I’oads in general, as like- 
wise of travellers, who therefore made to them the 
same kind of dedications as were offered Deahus 
Qiiadriviis, The dedicated objects were placed in 
shrines, and, as these shrines of the Lares wei’e 
set up at the cross-roads, they too bore the name 
Gompita (Persius, iv. 28). 

We must not confound such erections at the 
cross-way with fabrics reared over the cross- way. 
The rectangular towers which we find surmounting 
two passaps intersecting at right angles suggest 
the thought that they were originally built over 
cross-ways. Of such towers, nine in all are known 
(Baumeister, Lenhmal&r d. Mass, Alter turns y iii, 
[Munich, 1889] 1867). The most famous of them is 
the J anus Quadiifrons in the Forum Boarium, dating 
from the 4th cent. a.d. (H. Jordan, TopograpUe 
der Stadt BomimAltertumy i. ii. [Berlin, 1886] 471) ; 
but its original purpose was that of a monument of 
honour, and it is impossible to say whether the 
ancient Eoman ideas regarding cross-roads were 
present to the minds of its builders. In any case, 
these ideas were by no means extinct at that time, 
for, even as late as the Middle Ages, it was still 
frequently necessary for the preacher to castigate 
the practice of lighting candies and offering sacri- 
fices at the cross-roads (see, e.g,, 0 . 3P. Oaspari, 
Kwehenhist Anecdoiay Christiania, 1883, i. 172, 
175,. 199) — a practice which is undoubtedly a 
vestige of heathen, in some oases perhaps of 
Boman, rituah Even at the present day, in Italy, 
the cross-way is the favourite site for the chapels 
of patron saints (Th. Trede, Das Eeidenthum m der 
rdmmhen Kirchey Gotha, 1891, iv. 205). 

has been given tbyoughont the article, 
WtlNSOH. 

CROWjn.-— -A s a preliminary to this article it 
uiay be advisable to cite Selden’s words distinguish- 
ing between ^ diadem ’ and * crown’ : 

‘ However those names have been from antient times con- 
founded, yet the diadem akictly was a very different thing from 
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what a crown now is or was ; and it was no other than only a 
fillet of sillc, linen, or some such thing. Nor appears it that 
any other kind of crown was used as a royal ensign, except only 
in some kingdoms of Asia, but this kind of fillet, until the 
beginning of Christianity in the Eoman Empire’ (Titles of 
Honor'^t 1672, c. S, § 2). 

The Gr. didd'pfji.aj Lat. diadema, was a fillet of linen 
or silk, sometimes adorned with precious stones, or 
occasionally a flexible band of gold. This was the 
true emblem of royalty, the ^acriXeLas yv(bpL(Tp,a 
(Lucian, Pise. 35), or insigne regmm (Tao. Ann. 
XV. 29). On the other hand, the Gi’. <rri^avos, Lat. 
corona^ a wreath or garland of real or artificial 
(usually gold) leaves, was not a distinctive royal 
emblem, and was applied to the victor’s, the 
bridal, the festal ‘ crown ’ (see also Trench, 
Synonyms of the NT, s.v. <xr4<papos, dtddKjfia). The 
same distinction occurs in other languages, e.g. 
German Krone^ the royal crown, KranZj a garland. 
The English word ‘crown’ comprehends ail kinds 
of coronal head-dresses, royal and other. 

I. Coronal head-dresses. — A distinctive head- 
dress of persons of high degree, but especially of 
kings and princes, originated from the custom of 
wearing various kinds of head-dresses, coronal, 
etc,, on festal or other occasions, or bi^ particular 
classes of people — men as contrasted with women, 
or, vice versa, rich as contrasted with poor, chiefs, 
medicine-men, members of a mystery society, and 
the like — or at festival dances such as are found 
among savages and European peasants (cf. Abbott, 
Macedonian Folklore, Camb. 1903, p. 31), or, again, 
from royal personages wearing a more ornate and 
valuable form of the customary head-dress. The 
crown, as a distinctive head-dress, may thus be 
traced back to very early times. Following upon 
elaborate methods of dressing the hair, such as are 
found among Polynesian and African tribes, the 
next step is to decorate the hair with bones, teeth, 
shells, feathers, leaves, flowers (see § 2), or other 
ornaments. Or a hand or fillet of fibre, skin, 
leather, ivory, or metal serves to prevent the hair 
from falling over the face. This is found among 
the lowest tribes (Andamanese, Australians, Bush- 
men, Fuegians, etc.), hut, from being merely use- 
ful, it soon becomes also ornamental or has orna- 
ments of various kinds affixed to it — tufts of 
feathers, fur, or wood shavings, teeth, shells, etc . ; 
or it may be worn only on special occasions, like 
the coils of wire bound round the forehead and 
nape of the neck by Mukamba youths at dances 
{JAI xxxiv. [1904] 139). The fillet, thns widely 
worn, would have a distinctive character, or would 
be more decorative or formed of more precious 
material, when worn by persons of higher rank ; 
and it is a direct forerunner of the royal fillet or 
diadem worn by kings as an emblem of sovereignty, 
either with or without some other distinctive head- 
dress. The gold lunulm with the characteristic 
chevron decoration of the Bronze Age, found in 
the Celtic area, may be classed with ornaments of 
this kind, and were perhaps worn by chiefs 
(B^chelette, Man. inarch, pr^^hist. celt., Paris, 
19X0, p. 363; Eomilly Allen, Celtic Art, Lond. 1904, 
p. 391). More elaborate crowns are derived from 
the simple fillet or diadem hy the addition of de- 
corations around its circumference, as, e.g,, by 
fixing upright feathers in it (Fuegians, American 
Indians). Other elaborate head-dresses, combining 
the fillet and crown, or evolved from the former, 
are often worn by special classes or 'at special 
times. 

Thus a Tihetan female head-dress (cMef s wife) coBSosiM of a 
crown of large amber disks, in each of which is a coral bead, 
with similar ornaments on satin bands, holding the hair plaits 
together (Bockhill, Land of th& ZamaSrlsm, p. 184). Among 
the Kabyles rich women wear a coronal head-di;e8S of highly 
ornamental open metal work, with numerous pendent orna- 
ments and chains ; and a female head-dress in Java consists 
of a richly adorned head-band with star-like ornaments stuck 
round the upper edge (Hutchinson, Living E(^oes of Mankind, 
VOL. IV.-— 22 


n.d. i 78, ii. 393-4, 399). A circle of jewelled gold, the upper 
edge heightened to four or more points, surrounding a jewelled 
cap, was formerly worn by Arab ladies of high rank (Lane, Arab. 
Society, 1883, p. 218), A Samoan head-dress worn by chiefs, and 
by girls at certain dances, consists of a triple band of teeth or 
shells on the forehead surmounted by an imposing head-dress 
(lb. i. 12 ; Brown, Melanesians and Polynesians, 1910, p. 68). 
Among the natives of Torres Straits are found head-dresses of 
feathers, of fish teeth, or dog’s teeth coronets, or the dri, a fan- 
shaped arrangement of white feathers of the egret (JAI xix. 
[18903 369). Among the tribes of Brazil the men at feasts wear 
a coronet of bright red and yellow toucan’s feathers, disposed 
in regular rows and attached to a circlet of plaited straw. 
These feathers, being specially prepared, are very rare, and the 
coronets are never parted with (Wallace, Amazon, 1895, pp. 
194, 202). Chiefs in Haiti wore a gold circlet similarly decorated 
(Stoll, Geschlechtsleben in der Volkerpsych., Leipzig, 1008, p. 467 ; 
and, for a similar head-dress worn by chiefs among the Lacan- 
dones, NR i. 702). 

As an emblem of royalty such a crown was worn by the Incas 
of Peru. It consisted of a turban with a tasselled fringe, in 
which were set upright two feathers of a very rare bird, the 
peculiar emblems of the Inca, which no one else might wear. 
This head-dress was buried with him, and two new feathers had 
to be procured for each coronation. The heir-apparent wore a 
similar fillet or fringe of a yellow colour as his insignia (Prescott, 
Peru, 1890, p. Ilf. ; Stoll, 467). Among the Mayas the king's 
crown was a golden diadem wider in front, surmounted by a 
lume of feathers which no one else might wear under pam of 
eaih (NR ii. 636). Mexican kings were crowned by the kings 
of Tezcuco with a diadem higher m front and running up there 
to a point, and adorned with beautiful feathers. The diadem 
was made of thin gold plates or woven of gold thread, and it 
hung down behind over the neck. Noble Aztec warriors wore 
head-dresses of feathers set in gold fillets (t&. ii. 148, S75-0, 406, 
441). All such crowns have followed the line of development 
which has produced the European crown from the diadem (§ 8). 
For savage head-dresses, see Spencer-Gilleni*, 687 ; E. Grosse, 
Anfange der Runst, Freiburg, 1894, ch. 6 ; Stoll, 119 ; Johnston, 
Uganda Protectorate, 1902, pp. 729, 787, 843, 868, 880 ; Deniker, 
iJaces of Man, 1900, pp. 178, 371, 502, 622; Mary Kingsley, 
Travels in F. A/nca, 1897, p. 224 ; and for the head-dresses 
peculiar to the higher classes m Bab., Assyria, and Persia, see 
Rawlinson, A^ic. Monarchies, 1862, i. 133, ii, 199, iv. 191, 833. 

The huge or elaborate masks and head-dresses worn at the 
erforraance of totemic or tribal ceremonies or in mystery- 
ances by Australians, Melanesians, Africans, etc., sometimes 
assuming a form more or less coronal, need only be referred to 
here as decorations reserved for certain persons, and worn only 
on specific occasions and at no other time. ■ They are insignia 
of office, or form part of the necessary costume, sometimes sym- 
bolic or representative (see Spencer-Oillena- passim ; Kingsley, 
483; Deniker, 179; Brown, 60 IT. ; JAI xix. |;i889--90] 364). 

2. Chainlets. — From the custom of decorating 
the hair with flowers on festal occasions as a methoa 
of betokening joy, arose the use of chaplets or 
wreaths (ar^^avoi, coronce), though these may be 
also connected with the simple fillet or hair- band 
into which fiowers are sometimes stuck. Among 
savages, it is with the Polynesians and occasionally 
the Melanesians that the general wearing of flowers 
or regular chaplets is found most extensively. 
Among the former, women at dances wore wreaths 
interwoven with their hair, and garlands and 
wreaths on forehead and breast. This custom has 
been largely given up since the introduction of 
Christianity (Ellis, Polynes. Besearches, 1831, i. 
134, 216 ; cf. also Brown, 317 ; Hutchinson, i. 6, 9, 
11, 17, 18; and, for a similar practice of wearing 
wreaths of grass and leaves among the Sakais, ib. 
i. 90). The custom was sporadic in America ; thus 
the Nahuas wore garlands at banq^uets and dances 
(iTO ii. 284, 290). Among peoples of antiqnity 
the wearing of wreaths on festive occasions was 
wide-spread. From an early time in E^pt chaplets 
(meh) of lotus, myrtle, etc. , were worn by the guests 
at banquets (Wilkinson, ii, 38, 330), and the custom 
was also in use among the Greeks and Bomans. 
Perhaps under the influence of Greek usage it 
spread to the Hebrews, and is often referred to 
as a common practice at times of rejoicing, especi- 
ally In the Apocryphal books ( Wis 2® * Let ua crown 
ourselves wiHt rosebuds Ez;k23^^, Ca3^\ Jth 15^®, 
Sir 32^, 2 Mac 6^, 3 Mac 4^ 7^® ; cf. Acts of Thomas, 
crowns of myrtle and other flowers at a banq.uet, 
in W. Wright, Apoc.^Acts^ JuonL 1871, ii 1491 
Wreaths and crowns ntso worn ritually at 
festivals of the gods and at sacrifices (see next art. ; 
cf. Ac 14^^,, 2 Mao - 6^)., ' Tertullian writes that, 
besides rthe. wreaks oflered to the gods or their 
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images, ' tlie very doors, victims, altars, servants, 
and priests are crowned ' {de Cor, 10). The sacri- 
ficer wore them (of, the wreaths worn hy Persians 
over their tiaras at sacrifices [Herod, i. 132]), and 
they were placed on the heads of the victims 
(Teutons [do la Saiissaye, Bel. of the Teutons, 
Boston, 1902, pp. 368, 377], Hindus [Monier- 
Wiiliains, Bd. Thought and Life, 1883, p. 247], 
Mexicans [NB iii. 359] ; for other instances, see 
Tert. de Cor., Pamsan. ed. Frazer, v. 7. 7, vii. 20. 1, 
viii. 48. 2, x. 7. 8, and notes ; Granger, Worship of 
the Bomans, 1895, pp. 287 , 306). Animals wore 
adorned with them on festal occasions (Celts 
[Arrian, Gyneg. 84. 1], Persians [the crown royal 
on the horse^s head, Est 6®]). Garlands and crowns 
are also worn at sacred dances (Mexico iii. 
392], Melanesia [Haddon, Head-Hunters, 1901, pp. 
113, 187]; see also above). They were placed on 
city gates (Jos. BJ IV. iv. 4), on temples (crowns of 
gold on the Jewish temple, 1 Mae 4®^), or were 
worn hy conquering armies (Jth 3^ 15^^), or given as 
much coveted prizes at the games. In the last 
instance, from the myths associated with the 
origin of the custom and from the ritual used in 
the making of the wreaths, their religious aspect 
is evident. Crowns were also worn by the pilgrims 
to the temple of the Syrian goddess at Hierapolis 
(Lucian, de Dea Byria), In tlie Taurobolium the 
candidate was crowned with gold and wreathed 
with fillets before undergoing the baptism of blood 
(Frazer, Adoniy^, 1907, p. 229) ; and in the Mithraio 
initiations one of the rites was the presenting of a 
crown on the point of a sword to the candidate, 
who put it on his head and then transferred it to 
his shoulder with the words, ‘ Mithras is my crown * 
(Text, de Cor, 15, de Brmsc, Hmr. 40). ‘Wreaths 
were also worn by those initiated into the mysteries 
of Isis (ApuL Metam. xi. 24). In the baptismal 
ceremonies of the Mandseans a crown was used 
(W. Brandt, Lie manddische Beligion, Leipzig, 
1889, pp. 108, 113). 

Wreaths are also worn at the end of harvest in 
European folk-custom. They are made of the last 
ears of corn, sometimes with the addition of flowers 
and tinsel, and are worn often by the person who 
has^ cut them. He or she represents the com- 
divinity, and is drenched with water as a fertility 
charm. In this case the wreath is the direct link 
between the corn and the human representative of 
the divinity of the corn (Frazer, Adonis^, 1951; 
Balston, Songs of the Buss, People, 1872, p. 250), 
At the Jewish feast of Tabernacles— a festival of 
ingathering of fruits— it was customary for the 
J ews to sit in booths with wreaths on their heads 
( J ub. 14^®). Booths and wreaths suggest a former 
cult of vegetation. Hence also divinities associ- 
ated ■with fertility or with the crops wore wreaths 
of corn ; e.g, Isis, who was said to have discovered 
corn (Tert. de Cor, 7 ; Aug. de Civ. Lei, viii. 27 > cf. 
also the wreaths of corn worn by the children sacri- 
ficed to Artemis [Pausan. vii. 20. 1]). In European 
May-day customs, besides the hoops covered with 
garlands and carried in procession, girls wear 
chaplets, as do also the May or Whitsuntide 
queen, and the May king of Jaclc-in4he-Green, 
besides being dressed in or adorned with leaves. 
These chaplets are an important part of the sym- 
bolic dress of a former anthropomorphic representa- 
tive of the vegetation spirit (PL xi. [1900] 210; 
Wilde, Am. Cicres, Charms, , eto., 1890, p. XOlf. ; 
Frazer, L 196 ff., 213 fif., Early Hist, of the 
Kingship, 1905, p. 166 i).‘ ^ 

3. Bridal chaplets and crowds, — These are 
already found in antiouity worn by the bride or 
bridegroom, or by bt)th (Tert,. de dor. 13). They 
marked an occasion of joy, but may in some cases 
Jiave had a magical purpose, in warding ofl:’ evils 
from the head. Being used by pagans, they were 


at first rejected by the Church, as it rejected 
generally all wearing of flowers on the head. 
But the custom was already found among the Jews, 
the bridegroom wearing a garland or crown (Is 61^®, 
Ca 3^^), the bride a ‘beautiful crown’ (Ezk 16^2)^ 
The custom was in abeyance from the time of 
Yespasian, but was resumed later. Among Chris- 
tians also it became nsual, the bridegroom wearing 
a garland of myrtle, the bride of verbena (Sid. 
Apoll. Carm. 2, ‘ad Anthem.’); and it was regarded 
as improper for the unchaste to wear them (Chrysos. 
Horn, 9 in 1 Tim . ). The wearing of bridal garlands 
and crowns is still customary over a great part of 
Europe— Switzerland, Germany, Rumania, and in 
the north. 

In the Greek Church ritual of marriage the bridegroom crowns 
the bride in Nomine, and the bride the bridegroom, while the 
priest blesses them and says, ‘ O Lord, crown them with glory 
and honour.' The service is hence called aKo^ovOia. rov 
<rre(^»av(tf^aTo?. In Macedonia the bridal wreaths are made of 
real or artificial flowers, or are silver garlands belonging to the 
church (ra are^iava.). They are exchanged in church at the 
crowning ceremony orc^avtu/jia — ^applied to the whole wedding 
rite (Abbott, op. dt. pp. 168, 173). Ealston (op. cit. p. 279) 
describes a local ceremony in Russia. In church, over the 
heads of the bridal pair the groomsmen hold crowns, and must 
press them on the heads, but not hurriedly, else ill-luck and 
misfortune would follow. The lite is called vyemhanie, 
‘ crowning.' In Servia, when a yoxith dies, a girl representing a 
bride comes to the grave carrying two crowns. One is thrown 
to the corpse, the other she keeps for some time. This is part 
of the old ritual of the ‘death- wedding’ (Ralston, 310; see O. 
Schrader, Totenhochzeit, Jena, 1904, and Aryan Beligion, vol. 
ii. p. 22 f.). In Germany and Switzerland the bridal wreath of 
myrtle is made by the bridesmaids, but occasionally elsewhere 
more elabomte crowns are worn, formed, e.g., of a series of 
diminishing circlets, one above the other, to which are fixed 
flowers, beads, figures in metal, some of which are probably 
intended as amulets. They are not worn by girls known to be 
already enceinte (see Stoll, 455 f., 469; ICossmann-Weiss, Mann 
und Weib, Stuttgart, 1890, ii. 184, 188). Among the Letts the 
bride wears a crown of gold paper and silk, on a framework of 
wire and pasteboard. She receives it from an honourable 
matron, who keeps it for the use of the brides of the district 
(ih. ii. 190). The elaborate Norwegian bridal crown is handed 
down as an heirloom in well-to-do families, but in each village 
it, as well as a set of bridal ornaments, is kept for the poor 
bride's temporary use (Chambers, Booh of Days, 1863, i. 720-721 ; 
Hutchinson, ii. 427). 

Among the Hindus, from Yedio times, the custom of wearing 
garlands or crowns of precious metal or tinsel at marriage has 
been common, and they are believed to have a protective 
efficacy against evil spirits which might enter by the head. 
They are worn both by Hindus and Muhammadans (Orooke, DR 
i. 239 ; Kossmann- Weiss, ii. 164, 167 ; BRB iii. 443^). Among 
the Muhammadans of Egypt the bride wears a pasteboard cap 
or crown, under the veil which covers the head and face, and to 
which ornaments of value are attached externally (Lane, Mod. 
Egyptians, 1846, i. 220, Arab. Soc. 234). Among the Nahuas, 
bride and bridegroom were crowned with garlands (NR ii. 257). 
For Chinese bridal crowns, see Hutchinson, i, 140; and for 
Polynesian and M^ian bridal wreaths, ib. 1 19, and Letourneau, 
Bvol. of Marr., 1907, p. 124. 

4. Funeral chaplets and crowns. — ^Among the 
Greeks and Bomans the dead were crowned with 
chaplets, or these were placed as offerings on 
tombs (Lucian, de Luetu, 11; Tert. de Cor, 10 ; see 
next art, § 2 ). In Egypt it was customary to place 
chaplets of flowers or leaves on the head of the 
mummy at the funeral ceremony, and these^^qmo- 
times remained on the head in the coifirtT They 
were called ‘ the crown of the true voice,’ and 
assured to the deceased, through the power of 
Thoth, the right intopation, without wnich the 
magic formula were useless, or perhaps signified 
that he would he crowned triumphant and justified 
in the other world. Special gardens were set 
apart for the flowers used in making these wreaths. 
Tile statue which represented the mummy was also 
crowned with flowers, and the funeral ritual con- 
cluded with a prayer in which it was said of the 
deceased, ‘Thou wearest the crown among the 
gods- ’ Part of the ritual also consisted of brandish- 
ing the oirhihau over the statue, and repeating a 
formula, part of which ran : ‘ Kut has raised thy 
head, Horus has taken his diadem and his powers, 
Set has taken his diadem and his powers, then the 
diadem has come out of thy head and has brought 
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the gods to thee.* This referred to the myth of 
Nut raising the head of Osiris, and the gods Horns 
and Set placing the crownsof the north and the south 
upon it. ^ This would he done to the dead, and the 
magic virtue in these crowns, or in the urwus 
which adorned them, would bring the gods into his 
power. Garlands and wreaths decked the tombs. 
Just as the tomb of Osiris was said to have been 
crowned with flowers ; and weaths were also worn 
by guests at feasts in honour of the dead before the 
fin^ burial {Maspero, Etudes de myth, et d^arch. 
6g., Paris, 1893, i. 218, 306, 316, 318, 358 f. ; Pleyte, : 
^La Couronne de Justification,’ Actes du 6^^ Cong, 
intern.des Orient . , Leyden, 1884, pt.vi. 1-30; Wilkin- 
son, i. 403, hi. 396, 430, 432 ; Pint, de Isid. 21 ; see 
Charms and Amulets [Egyp.], vol. hi. p. 431^ on 
models of diadems of Osiris buried with the dead, 
who, assimilated to the god, would wear those 
crowns in the other world). Flowers and garlands 
are also carried to the graves in modem Egypt. 

In the Brahmanic funeral ritual the bodies of 
the dead are decked with wreaths and floT^^-^xS. 
Wreaths are also offered in the funeral rites and 
given to Brahmans (Colebrooke, Life and Essays^ 
1873, ii. 173, 176, 178, 193 ; cf. SCEi. [1900] 137, xi. 
[1900] 93, 122-3). Among the Nahuas, a statue 
was placed beside the body of a dead king, with a 
garland of heron’s feathers on its head [NM ii. 606). 
Wreaths and garlands were also used in Polynesia 
and Melanesia to decorate the dead, or the altars 
in the houses used as depositories of their bodies 
(Brown, 387 ; Ellis, i. 404). The early Christians 
refused to make any use of funeral chaplets (Tert. 
de Cor. 10 ; Min. Felix, 12, 37 j Clem. Alex. Peed. ii. 
8), but it was not long before the prejudice against 
them was overcome. As a symbol of the niarfcyi'’s 
death a crown is found among the emblems on 
tombs, and chaplets or wreaths became a common 
adjunct of Christian funerals. In modern Greece 
dead maidens and children even are crowned with 
flowers (Abbott, 193). 

$. Crowns and chaplets as offerings. — Crowns 
and garlands being so intimately associated with 
cult, they are a common species of sacrificial 
offering, besides being placed on the heads of 
victims (see next art. \ Pausan. ii, 17, 6, v. 12. 8 ; 
Lucian, de Dcra Syria), At the feast of Ceres 
women presented corn- wreaths as an offering of 
firstfruits to her (Ovid, Met, y. 431 ff.). In India, 
wreaths, garlands, and flowers are freqxient objects 
in most sacrifices. The Egyptians offered chaplets 
and wreaths to the gods and laid them on the 
altars, and presented golden diadems with the 
urcew at the shrine of the statue of a king 
(Wilkinson, iii. 356, 417). Of great interest are 
the votive crowns of early medimval times. These 
were offered by monarchs to shrines or churches, 
and dedicated by them to God on some particular 
occasion. There is no doubt that, besides imita- 
tion crowns, the actual crowns were often dedicated 
in this way and occasionally used for coronations. 
They were suspended by chains over the altar, and 
from the inner side usually hung a ricMy-jewelled 
cross. Other ornaments were suspended from the 
lower edge, or the dedicatory inscription was some- 
times formed pf separate letters depending from it, 
e.g. in the crowns of Bvintilla and B-eccesvinthus 
the pensile letters form the insermtions, ‘ Svintilla 
Rex offert* and ‘Eeccesvinthus Rex offeret.* Be- 
sides the cross a lamp often depended from these 
crowns, and from them the pensile coroner Imis of 
churches have originated. 

Examples of such votiye orowas ai^e aumeroua. The iron 
crown of Lomhardy is a hand of iron (said ijd have been ham- 
mered out of a nail of the cross) enshrined in a chclet made of 
six gold plates, richly euaineiled and jewelled, and hinged 
together. This crown is knowm to have been used at the 
coronation of Agilulfus in 591, and it was in all probability a 
votive crown C&'ontsiiiini, dc Cor, fen'&a, 1717 ; Labarte, Arts 


indust au moym dge, Paris, 1872-6, ii. 66 f. ; Chambers, 
Book of^ Days, i. 678). Eight magnificent votive crowns of 
Reccesvinthus, king of the Spanisli Visigoths, his queen, and 
family, dating from the 7th cent., were found in 1868 at La 
Fuente de Guarraz near Toledo (Labarte, i. 499 ; F. Lasteyrie, 
Descr. du trhor do Guarrazar, Paris, 1860 ; Chambers, ii. 669). 
Another beautiful specimen is that of Svintilla, king of the 
Visigoths (621-631), now at Madrid, On the whole subject, see 
the works cited, and Way, Arch. Joum. x\i. 253 fi.: DOA i. 
460, 606. 

Crowns or wreaths of gold formed a species of 
tribute presented by subject peoples to kings, an 
example being found in the tribute of crowns 
commuted to a money payment, the crown-tax 
paid by the Jews to Demetipr**' and ARtioebus 
(1 Mac 1029 1337-89^ 9 . Mac 14" ; Josephus, 

xil. iii. 3). 

6 . Priestly crov/ns. — The practice of special 
head-dresses }?.mg used to mark off certain classes 
led to of these by medicine-men or priests, 

and nr/ ’ xrequently they took a coronal form, or, 
as in Greek and Roman ritual, chaplets were worn 
by priests. 

Among the Buriats the shaman formerly wore a crown con- 
sisting of an iron ring with two iron convex arches crossing it at 
right angles— an elaboration of the simple fillet or band 
iii. 16^). In Mexico the chief priest of the great temple wore a 
crown of green and yellow feathers, his assistants merely having 
their hair plaited and bound with leathern thongs. The priest 
of Tlaloc at the festival of the god wore a crown of basket-work 
closely fitting below and spreading out above, with many 
plumes rising from the middle of it. The Toci priest, in offering 
sacrifice to the Mother-goddess, had a square crown, wide 
above, with banners at the corners and in the middle (NR ii. 
307, ill. 341, 366). In Japan part of the distinctive dress of the 
Shinto priest is a black cap (^oshi) bound round the head with 
a broad white fillet (Aston, Shinto, 1905, p. 204). Among the 
Teutons the Gothic priests belonged to the nobility, thep^eafi, 
those wearing a cap, as compared with the common people, the 
capillati, with flowing hair ; garlands were also worn (de la 
Saussaye, 366; Grimm, Tent. Myth., 1880-81, pp. 91, 900). 
Tibetan priests at their ceremonies wear a species of helmet 
mitre, fitting over the back and crown of the head, and of a red 
or yellow colour, according as the wearer belonp to the one 
or the other great Buddhist sect (Bockhill, op. oit, p. 85 f.). 
Soulptiures in Cappadocia show the ancient priest or priesfc-king 
of that region wearing a high round head-dress encircled with 
fillets and ornamented in front with a rosette or bunch of jewels ; 
the god beside him wears a high pointed head-dress (Frazer, 
A donts2, 101 ff.). The priests of Sandan (Heracles) at Tarsus were 
called * crown-wearers,' and elected to that office. One of them, 
Lysias, wore a golden laurel wreath (Athen. v. 64 ; Frazer, 111). 
The high-priest of the Syrian goddess at Hierapolis wore a 
golden tiara, the lesser priests a hat (irZXo5, Lucian, do Dm 
Syria, 42), The ancient Parsi priests wore Mgh conical head- 
dresses (Stoll, 463), and Assyrian priests a kind of high truncated 
cone or mitre of imposing appearance, or sometimes a richly 
ornamented fillet (Bawlinson, ii. 199, 276, 278). Babylonian 
priests wore an elaborate mitre, assigned also to the gods, or a 
second kind of mitre, or occasionally a horned cap. The head 
is usually represented covered in sacrifices and other rites (ib. 
iii. 434). Among the Hebrews the priests’ mitre or head-dress, 
hS;;i;30 plur. (dSapeg, AV ‘ bonnet,’ RV ‘ head-tire,* Ex 2840 29^ 
3928,' Lv 813), was made of swathes of linen covered with a piece 
of fine linen hiding the seams of the swathes and reaching to the 
forehead. Possibly it resembled the Assyr. and Bab. conical 
cap, truncated (cf. Jos. Ant. ni. vii. 8, * not brought to a conical 
form ’). Josephus says it resembled a crown. The high-priest's 
mitre or turban (Ex 2S4* 39), n|}^|p (a word applied by Jos, Ant, 
IK. 3 to the priests’ mitre mso), probably differed in shape 
from the former. In addition a plate of gold, px (ir^rctXov), 
was fastened on blue lace and affixed to the front of the mitre 
or on the forehead. It bore the words * Holy to Jahweh,* The 
plate is also called 113, * diadem * or *mark of separation ’ (Ex 298, 
cf. S930*31 ^the plate of the holy crown of pure gold*), and is on 
the mitre. This suggests a fillet rather than a plate, worn 
round the mitre (cf. Sir 45^2 <goid crowns,* and 1 Mac 
where Alexander sends to Jonathan * a crown Cerr^avos] of gold,* 
In Is 281 the is parallel to * diadem *), If the was a 

fillet of gold, there would then be a close correspondence to what 
Josephus (RJ Y. V. 7) says of the golden crown or fillet (are^uvog) 
with the sacred characters, w'-hioh sm'rounded the mitre of fine 
linen, encompassed by a blue ribbon. The descriptions suggest 
a head-dress like the royal Bersian khshatram, a cap swelling 
out bo the top, and surrounded by a fillet or diadem (see § S). 

Josephus mves a different description of the high-priest's mitre 
in Ant, V. vli, 6, which is not reconcilable with the descr^tdon 
in the other passage, and which is far from, clear (see ERR and 
Mt*, s.y. <M&re'). 

Occtonal references M in early ecclesi- 
astical writings to a flead-dress yom Ly tne clergy 
during seryice. Th^ mite of a bishop, a head-dress 
cloven above intd two^ei'ect tohgue-shaped parts, 
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a mitre (Bingham, Ant, Vli. iv. 6; Isidore, 

MgcI, offic, ll. xviii. 11). The Papal tiara (a word of 
Persian origin, signifying a high head-dress) is a 
swelling pointed and closed head-dress, which has 
varied much in shape (in the 14th cent, it was 
dome-shaped and oval). To this was added, at 
some date unknown, a single crown (symbolizing 
the temporal sovereignty of the Popes) encircling 
the lower part, andj4>x.Qbably in the 12th cent., a 
second crown was set above this. The third crown 
was added by Urban v, (1362-70). At the top is 
fixed a small ball and cross of gold, and, as in the 
case of a mitre, two bands hang down behind 
(Hefele, op. cit,). 

7, Divine crowns and chaplets, — As various 
plants w'ere sacred to the gods, chaplets of such 
plants were often associated with them, Tertullian 
\de Cor. 7) cites a w'ork on crowns by Claudius 
Saturninus, which described how every flower, 
branch, or shoot was dedicated to the head of 
some divinity. Hence the custom of oflering 
chaxflets to the gods, of crowning their images 
with them, or of representing them wearing chap- 
lets. They also wear crowns (Pausan. ii. 17, 4, 6, 
v. 11. 1; Granger, 251, 305; see next art.). In 
many cases the crowns with w^hich images are 
represented are replicas of the kingly crown, or, 
where a king was held to be divine, he often wore 
the head-dress peculiar to the god with whom he 
was identified. The god was naturally regarded 
as a heavenly king who wore^ the royal insignia ; 
and, contrariwise, the divine king wore the insignia 
of the god. 


In Mexico, at tlie festival of Huitzilopoclatli his image was 
crowned with a paper crown, wide at the top and set with 
plumes. Many other Mexican images wore crowns, or were 
adorned with them at festivals, and crowns were also worn by 
their human representatives (ifP ii, S22, S37, iii. S44, 352, S69, 
385, etc.). The images of the snake-goddess found in the /3Egean 
area wear a high tiara, over which a snake rears its head (see 
fig. in vol. 1. p. 143). On the head of the god sculptured on the 
rocks at Ibreez is a high pointed cap adorned with a fillet and 
several pairs of horns, and the goddess of the Hittite sculptures 
at Boghaz-Keui wears a flat-topped head-dress with ribbed sides ; 
this is also worn by her female worshippers (Frazer, Adonis'^f 100, 
105). The goddessOybele wore a turreted crown, and so also did 
the Syrian goddess, Atargatia (Lucr. ii, 606 ; Tjucian, de Dea Syr. 
31). Persian divinities wear a tiara like that oi the kings or that 
worn by court officials (Bawlinson, iv. S33), and on the monu- 
ments of the Mithraic cult the god is frequently represented 
wearing an Oriental tiara (Toutain, ‘ La L^gende de M.," Mudes 
de let myt7i.y 1009, p, 231 ffi). The crown of gold and precious 
stones wdiich David captured and placed on his head belonged 
to an image of the Ammonites (2 S 1230). Bab. and Assyr. 
divinities are usually represented wearing the characteristic 
head-dress of the monarchs — a rounded cap with pai’allel horns 
encircling it from behind, and curving upward towards the front 
without meeting. This head-dress sometimes symbolizes the 
divinity on the askological tablets (Rawlinson, ii. 244, iv. SS4; 
Meapero, Davm Cimlization., 1894, p. 655). Bab. divinities are 
also a^d to have been crowned with golden crowns (Ep. Jer,®). 
in the Dctcent of /star, at the fiist gate of Hades the keeper 


or 

period, v 
sometimes. 

Pope, with five crov 

sometimes represented wii 

a diadem, and later with the regal or irnfgmt crown 
or the Papal tiara; to this is sometimes added 
the crown of thorns, which, by itself, is figured 
in many other representations, especially of the 
Crucifixion. Where the Trinity is represented 
as one Person with three faces, the head is often 
adorned with a single crown or tiara (A. N. Didron, 
Ghr, Iconography y Lond. 1886, passim). The Virgin 
is also represented with a crown, or is depicted in 
the act of being crowned by the Father or the Son 
or the Trinity with the crowm of a queen or empress, 
reference being made to the texts Ps 21® 8®, as in 
the case of the crowning* of the Son by the Father 
after the Ascension, This was in accordance with 
the legend of the Virgin’s coronation in heaven 
after her Assumption. Angels and Christian vir- 
tues, and even the figure of Death, are often repre- 
sented with a crown (Didron, passim). Some of 
the Gnostics crowned their sacred images (the Car- 
pocratians [Iren. adv. Emr, i. 26. 6]), and from this 
or from the similar pagan practice the custom 
passed into the Christian Church, and images or 
pictures were crowned with special ceremonies 
when they were dedicated (Trede, Bas IIeidcn- 
thmn in der rom. Kirchc, Gotha, 1891, i. 104, 283, 
ii. 343 ff., iv. 240-48, etc. ; for the modern Koman 
usage, see Oath, Encyc. vii. 670). Images of the 
Madonna on waysides are also crowned with chap- 
lets (Trede, iv, 208). 

8. Royal crowns.— We have seen (§ i) that the 
royal crown originated from the wearing of a special 
head-dress by special classes, or it is a specialized 
form of the ordinary head-dress. Among the higher 
savages, some such head-dress is %yom by chiefs, 
like the band of cloth worn round the temples as a 
kind of crown by some chiefs in E. Africa, or the 
frontlet or crown with a wig of woman^s hair worn 
by chiefs in Samoa (Macdonald, Africmay, i. 16 ; 
Brovrn, 316 ; cf. also the other instances in § I). 
We turn now to the higher nations of antiquity. 

In Assyria the royal crown consisted of a head- 
dress of felt or cloth, shaped as a cono rising in a 
gracefully curved line, and truncated at the apex. 
The upper part receded into the lower, so that 
the t<jp alone was visible and projected above the 
former. It was ornamented with red and white 
bands with embroidery or plates of gold. Bound 
the lower edge was a band or diadem rising in front 
with a large rosette, with the ends hanging down 
behind the ears to the shoulders. Sometimes such 
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a fillet, higher in front or uniform in width, is worn 
alone, and in the earlier sculptures the tiara is 
lower than in the later. The queen wore a diadem 
with turrets like the crown of Cybele (Rawlinson, 
ii. 100, 108 ; Stoll, 210, 450, 463). In Babylon the 
kings wore the horned cap, the symbol of divinity 
— a kind of rounded cone with a double pair of 
horns surrounding the sides and front, or a tower- 
shaped head-dress with or without these horns, 
terminating in a coronet of feathers. The lower 
space was decorated with rosettes, etc. It was 
made of richly coloured felt or cloth. The higher 
classes, both in Assyria and in Babylonia, wore a 
distinctive head-dress (Rawlinson, i. 133, hi. 433; 
Maspero, 719 ; Stoll, 459). The royal crown of 
Persia, the hhsliatramy was a high cap of bright 
coloured felt or cloth, swelling out slightly toAvards 
the flat top, and terminating in a projecting ring. 
Round the bottom ran a fillet or ‘band of blue’ 
spotted with white — the diadem strictly so called. 
It was adopted by Alexander and his successors. 
In some cases the kings are represented wearing 
more or less ornamental diadems or radiated 
crowns, or a head-dress resembling that of the 
Medes— a high-cx'OAvned hat, with ribbed sides, 
called tiara or Iddaris ( = kfisliatram), the latter 
Avord being applied to the royal tiara (Rawlinson, 
hi. 86, iv. 155). In Egypt, diadems Avere Avoru by 
princely personages, but that peculiarly symbolic 
of royal authority Avas the ^^rcews-serpent, of metal 
or gilded wood, the coUed body forming the diadem, 
and the head poised above the forehead of the 
monarch. It Avas also affixed to other head-dresses 
Avorn by the king in common Avith the gods. 

Of these the most important were the white crown of Upper 
Egypt, a tall conical head-dress swelling out slightly in front 
and terminating in a rounded knob; and the red crown of 
Lower Egypt, cylindrical in form but widening out upwards, 
and with the back part carried higher than fee front. The 
combination of the two crowns, the white worn within the red, 
was called pshenf^ They were put on at the coronation ; and on 
has-reliefs, female figures symbolic of the two Egjpts, each 
crowned with the respective crown of her district, stand on 
either side of a Idng wearing the pshent In other cases, Nubti 
or Set and Horus crown the king, and goddesses invest the 
queen Avith her insignia-— two long feathers and the globe and 
horns of Hathor, These crowns were also worn in battle and 
on other occasions, and they, with other forma, were common 
to gods and kings. Thus the king is described as * son of the 
Sun, decked with the solar crowns ’ (AVilldnson, ii. S27, iii. 361 ; 
tiaspero, 266 ; M. Brimmer, Egypt ^ Oamb. U.S.A., 1892, p. 12 ; 
A. Moret, Du Caracthre rel. de la royautd pharaonique, Paris, 
1902, p. 310). 

In religious ceremonies the king wore a striped 
linen head-dress, descending in front over the 
breast, and terminating in a queue fastened by a 
ribbon. Eillets of gold and, occasionally, radiated 
croAvns Avere AVorn by the Ptolemys. Among the 
HebreAvs a common Avord for crown is nu, Avhich 
signifies ‘consecration’ or ‘mark of separation,’ 
and is applied both to the gold plate or fillet of the 
high priest’s mitre (lx 29® 39®®), and to the royal 
diadem or fillet, which may have been of gold or 
of embroidered silk decorated with jewels (2 S 
2 K 11^^— -the only reference to coronation ; ct Zee 
9^® ‘ the stones of a croAvn ’), Another word, 
is also used, both for the royal croAvu and for the 
croAm in a symbolic sense (2 B 12®®, Ezk Is 
Job 19®, Pr 4® etc.). This word may signify a 
diadem, since in Oa 3^^ it is applied to the bride- 
groom’s garland, but in Job 31®® the can he 
bound to the head. This may refer to a head-dress 
of a turban form. Possibly the diadem proper 
surrounded another head-dress of a turban shape, 
or like the Persian or Assyrian examples. 

The croAvn of a conquered monarch was some- 
thues set on the head along ynth tlie oonqueroPs 
OAvn diadem. In 1 Mao 11^®, Ptolemy set the crowns 
of Egypt and Asia on his head when entering 
Antioch in triumph (ef. Diod. Sic. i. 47 ; Rev, 19^®). 

The early Christian emperors wore fillets or 
diadems of gold adorned Avith JeAyels, or of nch 


silk (the latter finally disappearing in the time of 
Justinian [Labarte, ii. 39J). The diadem is some- 
times worn alone, or it surrounds a cupola or 
jeAvelled cap, the combination of cap or tiara and 
diadem resembling that of the Persian kings. In 
antiquity the fillet or diadem easily passed over into 
a croAvn by the addition of a roAV of ornaments or 
symbols to the upper edge of the circumference of 
a metal diadem.^ This is already seen in the corona 
muraliSi ncwaliSf vallaris, etc., or in the radiate 
croAvns of the Persian kings, the Ptolemys, and 
Nero and later Roman emperors. The form of 
these radiate croAvns is also connected probably 
Avith the radiate nimbus with which kings were 
often represented, and which Avas the adornment of 
the snn-god as Avell as of other dmnities in art. 
Such croAvns Avere thus a symbol of the monarch’s 
divinity (Bieterich, Nehyiat Leipzig, 1893, p. 419 ; 
Didron, i. 34 ffi). Crowns, as distinct from dia- 
dems, appear in early mediaeval Europe, In 
England the diadem soon gave place to the crown. 
William the Conqueror and other Norman kings 
wore diadems ornamented on the upper edge with 
trefoil uprights, and the croAvn form soon became 
more elaborate. The first English example of an 
arched crown dates from the reign of Henry iv. 
The coronets of English peers are circlets of gold, 
variously ornamented according to rank {like the 
crowns of Continental nobles), and enclosing a 
crimson velvet cap edged Avith ermine. The 
earliest is the ducal coronet, 1362 ; the latest that 
of barons, 1660 (see Legge, E'uglish Coronation 
Records, 1901). 

g. Sacred and magical aspects of the crown. — 
We find, sporadically, medical or magical virtues 
ascribed to Avxeaths and chaplets ( Athen. xv. 16, and 
of. the magical efficacy attributed to bridal and 
to funeral Avreaths in Egypt, §§ 3, 4). This Avould 
be a natural result Avhere garlands were made of 
the flowers or leaves of sacred plants or trees. 
Wherever the king is honoured as divine, the 
croAvn, as the peculiar symbol of royalty, Avill have 
a magical character, more particularly as it is so 
frequently AAmrn also by the gods. 

The golden wreaths and chaplets of oak leaves worn by early 
Greek and Italian kings, as well as by other persons in later 
times, are supposed to have originally marked the wearer as vice- 
gerent of a god of whom the oak was the sacred tree, and in 
which as well as in the wearer of the wreath he was supposed to 
be incarnate (Oook, jPLxvii. [1906] 816 ; Erazer, Kingship, 1981!.). 
AVhile this is not impossible, and while, generally speaking, 
wreaths of leaves or flowers may denote a connexion with 
divinities, it is probable that the diadem of a monarch did not 
necessarily denote his divinity, though, as representing the 
highest sovereignty, it was natural that gods should also be re- 
presented with it. The god was represented under the highest 
forms known to men, and these were generally royal. 

The regalia of Mugs tend always to be regarded 
as peculiarly sacred. la some quarters possession 
of them ‘ carries Avith it the right to the throue,’ 
and they have Avondor-workiug properties, as among 
the Malays (Frazer, Kingship, 121, 124 ; Skeat, 
Malay Magic, 1900, pp. 23, 69). Generally sijeak- 
ing, the word ‘ ciwn ’ comes to he used figuratively 
for all that the monarchy implies. In Egypt the 
mceus diadem, emblem of sovereignty, had a 
magical power, and could execute the king’s secret 
urposes or inflict vengeance. It is said to burn 
is enemies AAuth its flames ’ *, it threw itself upon 
those who approached it, and choked them in its 
coils. The supernatural virtues^ thus communi- 
cated to the crown gave it an irresistible force, and 
the royal crown was also regarded as having divine 
power (Etman, Die dgmti^che Kel, Berlin, 1905, 
p. 40 j Maspero, 265, Mudes, i 78-79 l cf. also 
Ktndes, xL 134, for other magical croAyns ; and for 
the magical poAvexs of the-croAvns of the dead, see 
§ 4). Crowns may have been , oc'casioiiaily used as 
instruments of divination, e,g. in the choice of a 
king. K-a Ttahsylv'Miiaa folk-tale the crown is 
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laid before the assembly on a hillock. It rises, 
floats in the air, and lights on the head of the 
destined king (J. Haltricli, Dotifsche VolJcsrmirchen'^, 
Vienna, 1885, p. 195). The Yorubas of W. Africa 
look upon tlie royal crown as possessing magical 
powers, and sheep are occasionally sacrificed to it 
hy the king himself (MacGregor, Jour. Afr. Soc., 
no. 12 [1904], p. 472). Grows are sometimes 
mythically said to have descended from heaven 
upon the ‘king’s head (Bousset, Gnosis, Gottingen, 
1907, p. 147). There may also have been current 
an idea that the life of a king depended on the 
safety of his crown. In the Mandman myths of 
the conquest of the dark powers Ur and Kuhd by 
Mand^ d’Hajj5 and by Hibil ZiwA Ur is deprived 
by both heroes of his crown 'of living Are,’ in 
which Ms strength lies, and in this way he loses 
all his might (W. Brandt, Manddische Schrifterii 
Gottingen, 1893, pp. 131, 175, 178). These myths 
are certainly based on some current belief in the 
magical virtue of the crown. 

10 . The crown in early Christian thought. — In 
the NT the victor’s crown at the games {(jTkfdvoi) 
is used symbolically of the reward of a faithful 
Christian course, the incorruptible <xri(papos bein^ 
contrasted with the corruptible (1 Co 9-^ ; cf- 2 Ti 
2®), It is a ' crown of righteousness’ (2 Ti 4®), the 
' immortal crown of glory ’ (5 dfiapAvriPos rys d6^7}s 
<rr^(f>avos, 1 P 5^), the ' crown of life ’ ( Ja Rev 2^^ ; 
cf. 3^^). Hence in visions of heaven the crowns are 
prominent. The elders in Rev 4^ wear crowns 
{(FT^ipapoi) of gold 5 in the Ascension of Isaiah the 
prophet sees crowns laid up in the highest heaven 
tor the saints ; in Barlaam and Josafmt, Josaphat 
sees the people of the heavenly city with crowns in 
their hands (J. F. Boissonade, Anee. Grosca, Paris, 
1829-31, iv. 360). Christ has on His head ' many 
diadems’ {dtad'^jiara ttoAXo, Rev 19^^}, one fillet bonnd 
above the other, signifying different sovereignties 
(cf, 13h where the dragon has ten diadems). This 
conception is already found in later Judaism ; the 
faithful receive crowns and palms (2 Es 2^* The 
Avearing of garlands and crowns on earth being ob- 
noxious to the early Christians on account of pagan 
associations, stress was therefore laid on the worth 
of the symbolic heavenly garland ((FT4<pavoi), and 
especially the immortal crown of martyrdom {Mart, 
of S. Folyearp, 17 ; Tert. de Gor. 15, ' Why do you 
condemn to a little chaplet, or a twined head-hand, 
the brow destined for a diadem?’). Lactantius 
{de Mort. Fers. 16) describes the martyr’s garland 
of victory as ‘ an unfading crown laid up in the 
kingdom of the Lord.’ In Hermas {Sim. viii. 2) the 
angel commands garlands of palms to he brought 
out for those in whose rods he found branches with 
fruit (cf. also Euseb. HE v. I [Letter of the 
Churches of Yienne and Lyons]). Such references to 
the crown of immortality or Joy or to the martyr’s 
croAvn are copious in early Christian literature, and 
the symbol of the crown also appears in Christian 
archaeology. Hands stre behed from heaven present 
crowns to the martyrs, or angels descend ana crown 
them (Didron, i. 95), The crown by itself, or with 
a palm branch or other symbols, is also symbolic of 
the eternal reward in heaven offered to tne victor, 

LirmATum— L. F, Day, ‘The Orown, its Qi-owth and 
Bevelopmonti/ Md^azim.of AH. voL xt (1888) j W* Jones, 
Crmons and Coronations, ISSB; J.Xabarte, Mmoir& des arts 
indtistriels au rmyen Paris, 18*72-5; O. Stoll, Dm 
CmhUe3itsl&bm in der vdlherp'^yohotogiB, 1908, 

p, 462 jff,, and other works dted throughout the artide. 

J. A. HACOULbOCE. 

CROWN (Greek and Roman). — The -vWds (rr4* 
corona, and their variants are used by 
Greeks and Romans of circular ornaments that 
could he placed on , the head, carried in the han4 
, Vpt Rung on a support as offering or decoration, 
ot artificially representing, or by 
their^4^q:ra;i|:6h;ipb:i;e or less remotely suggesting, 


floAvers, leaves, or fruits of the field. The origin 
of the custom of Avearing; such ornaments lay pro- 
bably in the mere instinct of decoration rather 
than in any notion of a symbolical significance in 
the plants used. Such decorations are a natural 
expression of a joyful state of mind, and, as the 
primitive Avorshipper attributes to his deity feel- 
ings like his oAvn, they would he considered accept- 
able to the gods. As expressing Joyfulness, they 
would in time become customary or de riguetir on 
all festal occasions, Avhether sacred or profane, 

1. The use of croAvns for relirious purposes is 
not mentioned in Homer ; nevertheless the use of 
sprays of foliage for dedicatory purposes seems 
to have prevailed very early in me ^Egean ; at 
Cnossus Avas found a spray of foliage made of thin 
gold plate and wire in a flat howl {BSA viii. 
[1901-02] 25), and the employment of natural sprays 
probably preceded that of metal imitations by long 
ages. Now the most convenient and decorative 
Avay of carrying such sprays, or of attaching them 
to cultus-figures, was to tAvine them into Avreaths, 
which could be worn on the head of the wor- 
shipper or placed on the figure of the deity. 

As early as the 7th cent, such garlands were essential in 
practically all sacrifices (Sappho, quoted by Athen. xv. 6746). 
In Aristophanes {Thesm. 440 ff.) a widow who had supported her 
five children by making wreaths complains that more than half 
her business has gone since Euripides persuaded people that 
there are no gods. 

Being part of the furniture of cultus, the wreath 
imparted sacredness to the wearer for the time 
hemg J the slave in Aristophanes considers that, 
while wearing a Avreath, he cannot he beaten by 
his master {Flut. 20 f,). 

2. The essentially Joyful associations of the 
Avreath are proved by the fact that mourners did 
not wear tfiem at funerals. Xenophon, Avhile 
sacrificing, heard of the death of his son ; in sign 
of mournii^ he took off the croAvn that he Avas 
Avearing. But when he hoard that his son had 
died like a brave man, he resumed his croAvn and 
proceeded with the sacrifice (Yak Max. v. 10). At 
mournful ceremonies, such as the Spartan Hya- 
cinthia (Athen. iv. 139), the croAvn was nob worn ; 
the Sicyonians used flowers only, instead of Avreaths, 
in sacrificing to the Eumenides at Titane (Paus. Ii. 
xi. 4). Where we see wreaths, fillets, etc., de- 
posited at a tomb, these are brought as offerings to 
the spirit of the deceased, not as tokens of mourn- 
ing. Such Avreaths the Christians regarded as 
essentially offerings to a deity, and therefore to 
be condemned (cf. Justin Mart. Apol. i. 24 ; ‘ The 
Christians do not Avorship the same gods as the 
heathen, or ofihr up lihamons or incense, or bring 
them crowns or sacrifices’ j so, too, Minucius FeHx, 
p. 43, ed. Ouzel, 1652, 'nec mortuos coronamus’). 
Typical of the Greek custom is the beautiful 
Attic leTcythos {JUS xix. [1899] pL 2), showing 
a tmnia tied round the tombstone, oil-flasks and 
Avine-Jugs, some with wreaths laid over them, 
ranged on the steps, and a Avoman bringing a 
tray full of wreaths and teenies. Sometimes tomb- 
stones Avere made with a receptacle suited for 
holding a croAvn of leaves {Arch. Zeit. 1871, pL 
42), The dead body itself was eroAvned (KaTaar^av 
rhv psicp6p, Eur. Fhmn. 1632), as part of the last 
honours, in keeping Avith the washing and anoint- 
ing of it, and dressing it for its last journey 
(Lucian, de Luctri,^ 11). Members of some associa- 
tions, such as the lobacchi, were entitled to a 
croAm at their death, provided out of the common 
funds (E. S. Roberts, Introd. to Gr. Epigr. ii. 
Cambridge, 1905, pp. 91, 160). Inscriptions of the 
PhrygianHierapoBs often mention the cretpavtarLKov, 
a sum left by the deceased, the interest on which 
was devoted to the annual renewal of Avreaths on 
his tomb (Humann, etc», AUertimer v. Hiera'poUs, 
Beriin, 1898^ p. 129), At a Roman funeral there 
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were carried not merely crowns offered by the 
mourners, but such as the dead might have won 
by his own deeds. In later times, the idea of 
the propitiation of the dead gradually dying out, 
the wreath came to be laid on the tomb merely 
as a mark of honour ; but it would be hard to 
say where the primitive significance of the usage 
merged into the modern. By far the greater 
number of the crowns actually preserved come 
from tombs ; but this is only because the conditions 
in tombs are more favourable than elsewhere for 
the preservation of them, as of other antiquities. 

3 . In ritual the use of wreaths was manifold. 
They might be used, as tcenice were used, to 
decorate the image of the god (see Schreiber- 
Anderson, Atlas ^'Classical Antiquities, London, 
1894, xiv. 3). They could be worn by those who 
performed the sacrifice. They could be offered up 
(Daremberg-Saglio, fig. 1984). They could be used 
to decorate the victims (Lucian, de Sacr. 12) ; thus 
was Iphigenia decorated (Eur. IpK in Auh 1477). 
The garlands brought by the priest of Zeus at 
Lystra to Barnabas and Paul (Ac 14^®) were either 
onerings to them or decorations for the oxen which 
he proposed to sacrifice. Garlands were used to 
decorate the shrine, the altar, sacred trees, and ail 
sorts of instruments and vessels employed. The 
whole scene was thus made at once cheerful and 
solemn, the objects so adorned being brought into 
intimate relation with the god. Woollen fillets 
served the same purpose, whether made up into cir- 
cular form, or merely hung on the victim or object, 
or used to attach it to the figure of the deity. 

The lover’s practice of hanging garlands on the door of the 
object of his affections is explained by Athen®us (xv. 670d) as 
inspired by his desire either to honour the beloved one (just as 
tlie doors of temples were garlanded), or to honour Eros (the 
beloved being regarded as his image, and the house therefore as 
his temple), or, having been robbed of the ornament of his soul, 
to give to the robber his body’s ornament in addition. In specu- 
lations such as these we see the idea that these garlands were, 
at any rate, a semi-religious kind of offering. 

Probably the most important crowns from a 
ritnal point of view were the ‘ priestly coronets ’ 
(cf. above, p. 339^) worn by the officiating persons, 
whether professional priests or not. When the 
crowns were made of flowers or leaves, these were 
nsually of the kind sacred to the deity served, 
although in a very great number of cases the plant 
used seems to have been laurel. This may have 
been owing to its purifying property, although in 
many monuments the appearance of laurel may be 
due to defective representation. The wreaths 
worn by priests were sometimes, especially in 
later days, decorated with medallions appropriate 
to the cult. A priest of Cyhele (relief in Capitoline 
Museum [Banmeister, Denhm., Munich, 1885-88, p. 
801]) wears on a laurel wreath three medallions re- 
presenting theldaean Zeus, Attis, and another deity, 
bomitian, when presiding at the Capitoline Games, 
wore a crown decorated with images of the Gapi- 
toline triad — Juppiter, Juno, and Minerva j the 
ftamen dialis ana the high priest of the Flavian 
dynasty, who supported him, had crowns also 
containing the image of the Emperor himself 
(Sueton. Domit, 4). Recent discoveries have 
further illnstrated tliis practice. The crowns worn 
by high priests of the Imperial oiiltus were not 
merely of bronze but of even more precious metal, 
elaborately decorated with busts of the Emperors. 
In Epictetus (i, 19) the prospective priest of the 
Augustan cult says, ^ I shall w^ar a golden crown ’ 5 
and Tertullian speaks of the golden oroTOS of the 
provincial priests {de Idol. 18, witb^ Oeliler’s note). 
Busts of such priests, and an actual bronze crown 
from Ephesus, as well as representations of such 
crowns on coins of Tarsus, make this clear, and 
throw light on such a title as /epeOs rQ>v 
icctJ <rTe^aP7}fp6pos rod (r^fiiravros cdrwp otKov {JahreS’^ 


hefte d. Oest Arch. Inst. ii. 2451). Another 
peculiar form of ritual crown is the ® archieratic * 
crown shown on certain coins of Syrian Antioch 
{Brit. Mus. Catal. Coins, ^Galatia/ etc., p. 167), 

So essential was the crown in the cult that Tia^eiy 
{dvadi^acrdai, etc.) rbp rod dead crTi<pa.vov is equivalent 
to assuming the priesthood (Dittenherger, Orientis 
Greed Inscriptiones Selectee, voL ii., Leipzig, 
1905, no. 767, note 14), and crre(pav7}^6poi indude 
all professional priests and all magistrates who in 
virtue of their office take part in public rites {id. 
332, note 24). The right to wear a crown at all 
public festivals is expressly included in the privi- 
leges of the priest of Poseidon Heliconins at 
Sinope {erri^avos 4v dtraciroh dy&aLv [Michel, Kecneil, 
Brussels, 1896-1900, p. 734]). Such official crowns 
are to he distinguished from those awarded to 
priestly officials by their grateful fellow-citizens on 
their retirement from office or even after their death 
(Dittenherger, op. cit. 470). These are analogous 
to the crowns awarded to other ofiScials. 

4 . The wearing of crowns hy deities is closely 
connected, as we have seen, with the custom of 
offering crowns to them at sacrifices. When special 
plants were associated with certain deities, a wreath 
of such a plant was a natural attribute aud a 
convenient means of identification, although the 
latter feature would appeal less to the ancient 
worshipper than to the modern archceologist. The 
associations of vegetable crowns are in many cases 
quite clear. Demeter and Persephone wear barley ; 
the Dodonman Zeus wears oak ; Apollo has laurel ; 
Athene, olive (which she wears as a rule round 
her helmet) ; Aphrodite, myrtle ; Heracles, poplar 
or styrax ; Dionysus and his train wear ivy 
(seldom, if ever, vine-leaves) ; Poseidon on coins 
struck by Antigomis Gonatas or Doson, and on a 
rare coin of Aradus of 174 B.C. {Brit, Mm. Catal. 
Coins, ‘Phoenicia,’ pi. iU, 18), has a curious marine 
plant {Fucus msiemosm ?) j a bust from Puteoli re- 
presenting alocal water-deity is crowned with grapes 
and vine-leaves (Boscher, Lex. i 1686). But these 
appropriations are not exclusive : Zeus, for instance, 
is usually laureate ; as we have already seen, 
the laurel seems to have been the plant most 
commonly used for wreaths. Various deities are 
represented in Greek art wearing crowns of a more 
elaborate kind. That of the Hera of Polycleitns 
at Argos was decorated with figures of the Graces 
and Seasons, probably in high relief ; and on coins 
(of Argos, Elis, Croton, etc.) and other works of 
art Hera is usually shown wearing a somewhat 
elaborate ctomti with floral designs m relief. On 
coins of Mallns, Cronus wears a metal diadem; 
and Cybele is commonly represented as City- 
goddess wearing a walled crown (see CiTr). Tlie 
Cyprian Aphrodite, in statues, terra-cotias, and 
coins of Cyprus, wmars a richly decorated crown, 
obviously meant to be of metal ; on some coins of 
Salamis and on a stone head from Dali she has a 

S eculiar crown made of semicircular plates (Brit. 

fus. Catal. Coins, ‘Cyprus,’ p. oxi). Often she 
seems to be identified with the City {ih ). At 
Paphos she wears a combination of the Oriental 
polos, decorated with palmettos, and the walled 
crown {ih. pL xxii, 10). On some Cypriote terra- 
cottas we also find a decoration of palmettes or 
sphinxes {Brit. Mus. CaiaL,,* Terra-cottas,’ A 275). 
These rich crowns are characteristic of the Oriental 
element in her cult; nevertheless the ordinary 
Greek Aphrodite often wears an elaborate metal 
crown, and sometimes, ‘though descended from the 
parly polos of the queen-goddeSses, it is in form 
curiously like a modern royal crown’ (JJBS xxv. 

; [1905] 78)* A variety of the metal worn by 

I various goddesses is known as the M(pdpri ; it rises 
I to a point in front, and narrows as it passes to 
i the back of the head, which it does not completely 
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surround. One of the most widely distributed 
forms of crown in n,rt is the crown of rays, which, 
like the nimbus, represents the divine light eman- 
ating from the persons of deities or heroes. But 
such a halo w^as jjrobably not represented by a 
concrete crown until comparatively late times. 

5. The giving of crowns prizes probably had a 
religious origin. The material rewards oh'ered in 
heroic times seem to have been replaced at a fairly 
early date— in the 6tli cent, at latest — ^by crowns 
oHeaves, etc. (Pans. X. vii. 3, of tliePythia ; Marm. 
Par, 38=588 B.C. j note that the palm, being un- 
suitable for a croAvn, was carried as a branch). 
The festivals at which crowns were given were 
under the special patronage of the local deity, and 
the material for the crowm would be gathered from 
the local sacred enclosure, although in tlie case of | 
the Pythia the lanrel was brought all the way ^ 
from i empe (Frazer on Pans. X. vii. 8). It was only 
in later days that the crown of foliage— olive, 
laurel, pine, etc. — was replaced by a metal crown, 
so that in the 2nd and 3rd cents, of our era the 
decoration carried by the victorious athlete %vas an 
elaborate structure more like an um without a 
bottom than anything else (Dressel in GIL xv. 2, 
no. 7045). The crowns thus won were often dedi- 
cated in the temple ; in the case of a tie, which 
was for this reason ci'Ied kpd, the crown remained 
the property of the god (JES xxv. 17 1). But the 
rewards might also be carried away by^ the winners, 
and the entry of such a winner into his native city 
was a solemn function, as when Pausimaelms 
brought home to the Carian Antioch the crown of 
the Delphic Soteria (Dittenberger, Or, Gr, Inscr, 
234. 31). At Elma in Asia Minox% when Attains 
III. (138-133 B.O.) was received in state by the 
citizens, he was met by all the state officials and 
by the winners in sacred festivals carrying their 
crowns with them {ih. 332. 34). 

6. From the use of crowns as rewards in actual 

athletic and other contests, such as musical or 
literary (an ordinary term for being victorious with 
a tragedy is cf. Bacchylides, frag. S3, 

Jebb), is probably derived their use as marlcs of 
honour generally. They could be given as rewards 
for good service to the community 1 and decrees 
of Greek communities rewarding their officials or 
private members are among the commonest of ex- 
tant official documents. 

Thus the Athenian council and people in 161 b.g, vote a 
laurel crown to Protagoras the priest of Asklepios for his 
services to the shrine (Michel, 689); at Lissa in Asia Minor in 
the Srd cent. B.a a similar crown is voted to Menekrates 
for his pneral good services to the community (Bitten- 
herger, 67); at Btolemais in Egypt the artists of the gild of 
Dionysus and the Brother Oods grant a crown of ivy, to he 
given at the Dionysta, to their life-president Dionysius, son of 
Musaaus (4'&. 60). At Delphi services to the shrine and State 
are rewarded with ' a crown of laurel from the god’s grove, ac- 
cording to the traditional Delphic custom’ (jk, S45; Sylloge^ 
Leipz. 1898, p. 216). An Athemaa decree of 100 B.o. records the 
crowns conferred on the ephehi and their hosumtes by the 
Ooun(nl and Assembly, and Iw the Salaxninian and on 

their hcsmetes by the epkehi (Roberts, Ppigr, ii 66). A list of 
the eighteen crowns (of gold or laurel) conferred on Oassander, 
son of Menestheus, was inscribed on a marble slab in the temple 
of Apollo Smintheus in the Xroad (Michel, JHeo. 1312). 

Buell honorific crowns were presented not merely 
to individuals or assoeiations,.but to a whole people 
or their official representatives ; thus the Athenmn 
people received orowms from various States, such 
as Paros, Andros, Gnossua, etc. (IG ii 700, ^01)* 
The mural, rostral, and civic hrowns of the Ilomans 
were special developments of the crown as re- 
ward for services to tlie State. 

% Frpm employing the crown as a reward, it 
was but a step to presenting it as trihutes often 
wuth a sense of favours to come. 

Strato, son of Gerosfcratus, king of the Phcnnician Arvad, 
went to meet Alexander the Great and crowned him with a 
golden crown, at the same time Ia 3 dng his father’s dominions at 
conqueror’s feet (Arx. Anab, ii. 13. 8). Macliares, son of 
offered a crown to ImeuUus worth iOOO gold pieces^ 


begging for an alliance with Rome (Plut. LuouU. 24). Simon 
the HaamoBfflan sent a golden crown and palm as tribute to 
Demetrius of Syria (1 Mac 1337). Plutarch {Mm-, Paul, 34) says 
that at the triumph of iEmilius Paullus were carried 400 
golden crowns which the conquered States had sent to him as 
the prize of his victory. 

Thus the crown became the symbol of victory, 
even more than the palm-brancn. It is the most 
common attribute of Victory in art ; and Christi- 
anity, in spite of certain protests (cf. Tert. depor,)^ 
adopted it whole-heartedly as a symbol of spiritual 
victory. 

8. The crowns received as civic rewards or 
honours were, like athletic decorations, frequently 
dedicated at shrines (Bouse, Gr. Vot, Offerings^ 
Camb. 1902, p. 266). At Athens those conferred by 
a foreign State had to be dedicated in the Par- 
thenon, perhaps to prevent 5jSpts (iFschin. in Gtes, 
46). Crowns of less importance were usually kept 
by the recipients, when the semi - barbarian 
princes Spartocus and Pserisades of Bosporus -were 
voted golden crowns by the Athenians, the decree 
laid down the very form of words which was to be 
inscribed on the crown when dedicated (Hicks, Gr. 
Hist. Piscr.^i Oxf. 1901, p. 140). ^ To judge by the 
lists in inscriptions, vast quantities of such crowns 
must have been in the temples. Sometimes the 
lists record the terms of the dedication ; e.g, from 
the Delian treasure-list (Dittenberger, Sylt^ 688. 
102) a golden laurel-crown bearing the inscrip- 
tion 'Publius son of Publius Cornelius consul of 
the Bomans’ (i.e. Seipio Africanus, who probably 
; made the dedication in 194 B.o,), 

g. The crown, being part of the apparatus of 
religious service, was worn not only at sacrifices, 
but also at other ceremonies, such as musical or 
literary contests, which were under the patronage 
of a deity. Such were the sacred contests at 
which Pliny says it was originally the custom to 
wear crowns of natural leaves {llE xxi. 4), the 
use of crowns variegated with flowers being later, 
and the use of artificial crowns later still. De- 
mosthenes {in Mid, 16) describes golden crowns 
among the ' sacred vestments ’ worn by the chorus 
which he provided at the Dionysia, Musicians 
are^ often represented wearing crowns (Schreiber- 
Anderson, Atlas, vii. 9, Ixxviii. 7; Baumeister, 
Denlcm.i ng. 591). The use of crowns at bridals 
was undoubtedly religious, and therefore con- 
demned by Tertullian {de Cor, 13). It is the 
bridal crown that is carried or worn by Eros and 
Hyinenasus. Beligious also must have been the 
origin of the decoration hung outride the house- 
door at Athens after the Mrth of a cliild : an olive- 
wreath for a boy, a woollen fillet for a girl. On 
the other hand, we may well hesitate to see any 
direct religious significance in the use of crowns at 
banquets. They were connected especially with 
drinking, and were probably first used to promote 
cheerfulness. It may be doubted whether the 
theory that they mitigated headache (an ancient 
theory mentioned by Aristotle ap, Athen. xv. 674) 
was more than make-believe. Whatever may 
have been the original significance of the use of 
crowns on such occasions, it was doubtless included 
in the general condemnation of the custom of 
wearing crowns on the head which was uttered by 
more than one Christian apologist (Minueius Felix, 
Tertullian). The Christians used flowers both 
loose and in garlands, hut not on their heads, 
doubtless because the wearing of them was so 
intimately associated with pagan cultus, 

^ 10. The diadem worn by monarchs, though pos- 
sibly its resemblance to the icenia with wMch the 
heads of deities were often adorned may have 
given it a suggestion of Divine stoificance, was 
probably not religious in origin. In any case it 
was adopted by Alexander the Great from the 
: Persian king, so that its^original significance must 
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be sought in tire East. Tlie plain round decoration 
seen, 6.^,, on the portrait*head in the Louvre called 
Antioenus the Great (Sevan, House of Seleucus, 
Lond. 1902, frontisp.), or on heads of Seleucus and 
Piiiletaerus on early Pergamene coins, is probably 
not a diadem, but a sacred fillet. The laurel 
crown is rarely, if ever, represented on the por- 
traits of living Greek kings. It is worn by the 
dead and divinized Philetferus, sometimes inter- 
twined with a diadem, on coins of Pergamum. 
It was worn by Julius Csesar and by practically 
all the Emperors from Au^'ustus onwards, while, 
until the time of Constantine, they eschewed the 
royal diadem. It was a symbol, despite its origin, 
of honour, but not of divinity. Even the crown 
that is being placed on the head of Augustus by a 
female figure, herself wearing a walled crown and 
veil, on the famous Vienna cameo (A. Eurtwangler, 
Ant. Gemment 1900, pi. 56) representing the Em- 
peror’s apotheosis, is a sign of honour merely, not 
of divinization. This crown is of oak leaves. When 
the early Emperors wished to express divinity by a 
crown, it took the radiate form. The same thing 
could be expressed by placing a star over the 
Emperor’s head. On coins struck after his death, 
Divus Augustus is frequently represented wearing 
a crown of rays. The use by a king of this radiate 
crown, properly the head-dress of the sun-god, is 
found on coins representing Ptolemy in. of Egypt 
(247-222 B.C.). In Syria it appears first on coins 
struck by Antiocbus Epiphanes (176-164 B.O.), 
who^ expressed Ms godhead thus, as well as by 
placing a star over his head. It may be doubted 
whether this radiation, so far, represents any con- 
crete crown, and not merely an imaginary halo. 
Nero was the first living Roman Emperor to wear 
it, so far as the evidence of coins goes. But it was 
not until the time of Caracaila, who introduced a 
silver coin called the antoninianuSi on which the 
Emperor’s head is radiate, that the radiate crown 
became common in representations of monarchs. 
It was apparently not worn by the Emperors after 
Constantine the Great, obviously because of its 
religious significance. 

Literature. — Pliny, EN xxi. Iff.; Athenaeus, xv. 671 ff.; 
Tertuliian, de Corona St^hani, * Nimbus u. Strahlen- 

kranz;,* in Mem,, de VAcad. des iSoiences de St.-Petersbourg^ 
6th ser. vol. ix. (1859); Egg-er-Fournier, art. ‘Corona,' in 
Lareinberg-Saglio’s Diet, des antiquitds, Paris, 1886-90; Saglio, 
art. * Liadema,’ ib . ; Man, art. ‘ Diadema,* in Panly-Wiesowa's 
ME V. 303 f.; Stengel and Oehmichen, ‘Lie griech. Knlfcus- 
altertiimer ’2, in Iwan v. Muller’s RandbucJi, v. 8 (Munich, 1890), 
p. 98 ; Hill, ‘ Priesterdiademe,’ in Jahreshefte des Ocsterr. Arch, 
Inst. ii. (Vienna, 1900) 245 ff. O. E. HiLL. 

CRUCIFIX.— See Symbols. 

CRUCIFIXION.— See Crimes and Punish- 
ments. 

CRUELTY.— See Humanitarianism. 

CRUSADES.— L Causes of tee Qmusaees. 
— The Crusades may be defined as the technical 
name given to certain special events in the long 
struggle between the Muslim and the Christian. 
For the immediate or special causes of any par- 
ticular Crusade, see below. Of general causes, 
whether political or religious and ethical, the 
following may be noted. 

I. Th^ decay of the Eastern Empire. — The 
reader even of liberal culture is often ignorant of 
the fortunes of the great Empire that continued at 
Constantinople the name and authority of Rome. 
He fails, therefore, to recoOTize the debt which 
the common civilization and uhxistianity of Eutoiie 
owe to it (ef. F. Harrison, Meaning of Mistorv^ 
1894, chs. 11 and 12). Charles Martel saved the 
West at Tours (Oot, 732) from the Saracen in- 
vaders, but Ms efforts woudd have been fruitless 


had not Constantinople for centuries presented a 
secure barrier against all attacks from the side of 
Asia. The first shock of Muslim conquest had 
found her unprepared (first Saracen siege of Con- 
stantinople, 674-6 j 2nd siege, 716-8 1 deliverance 
(‘hiefly through ‘Greek fire’) ; but under the great 
Emperor Leo the Syrian (718, often mistakenly 
called the Isaurian) and his son Constantine V. 
(740), the Eastern Empire recovered her strength 
( J. B. Bury, Later Roman Empire^ London, 1889, 
vol, ii. hk. 6). As part of his general programme 
for driving hack the Saracens, Leo endeavoured to 
abolish the ‘eikons,’ and tried to develop a strong 
yeomanry by reforming the land laws and emanci- 
pating the serfs. As a result, the Basilian dynasty 
(867-1057) regained much lost territory in both 
Asia and Europe, through the conquests especially 
of John Zimisces (963-75 ; Antioch recovered, 969). 

But, with the close of the 11th cent,, the powers 
of resistance of the Eastern Empire were becoming 
exhausted. The Iconoclastic controversy and, 
above all, centuries of pernicious land laws had 
sapped her vitality. The provinces of Asia Minor 
consisted of vast oomains cultivated by serfs under 
absentee landlords at Constantinople, or belonging 
to ecclesiastical corporations exempt from military 
burdens. The result was inevitable. One by one 
the provinces which had hitherto stood out against 
the Muslim succumbed. The respite which Con- 
stantin^le had provided had been invaluable. The 
Greek Empire had saved Europe in her hour of 
wealmess, But now missionaries had subdued the 
barbarians, and under Charles the Great had welded 
Europe, in idea at least, into one great Christian 
commonwealth, under one leader of the faithful 
at Rome (Xmas Bay, 800). Whatever its internal 
weakness, the idea of the Holy Roman Empire 
was of tremendous power for dealing with a non- 
Christian foe. The conflict between Crescent and 
Cross was bound to be renewed under a new form, 
with a new champion of Christendom, and in a 
wider arena, no longer as a frontier war, but one of 
inter-continental character. Thus the Crusades 
(upon the seven or nine divisions of which stress 
should not be laid) must be regarded as a new form 
of the old struggle. A clear recognition of this 
fact, and not the belief once fashionable that the 
Crusades were a sort of 12th cent, outbreak of 
madness or chivalry, lies at the root of a right 
understanding of history. 

2 , The rise of the Seljfi^ Turks. — In the 9tli and 
10th cents, the powers of resistance of Constanti- 
nople had been assisted by the disunion of the 
Muslim. There were rival Khalifates of East and 
West (Western Khalifate inaugurated by ‘Abd 
al-Rahman HI. in 929) ; the struggles of Sunnites 
and SMTtes (W-'U*), and of the dynasties and sub- 
dynasties of umayyads, 'Abbasids, Fatimids, Idxi- 
sids, etc. (see, for complete lists, S. Lane-Poole, 
Makommmdan Dynasties, 1894) j and the revolt of 
the ‘Carmatians’ (g.v.) at Xufa under HamdEn 
ihn Ashat or Qarmat, and the pillage of Mecca by 
these Mahdists in 9*29, But, with the rapid lise 
of the Seljfili: Turks, all this was changed, and 
Constantinople was separated from the Muslim 
merely by the Dardanelles, and threatened, by a 
Turkish fleet constructed by Greek captives. So, 
in the spring of 1088, Alexius Comnenus in a 
letter {Bemml, iv. 131 ft j or, better, Hagenineyer, 
Kreu^zugshriefe, Innsbruck, 1901, p. 12) to Robert 
of Flanders besought the aid of the Latins.^ 

In 1039 the Turkomans defeated Mas’M, the Ghaznavid, at 
Darnghan, subdued Persia, and elected as their head Ahu- 
tpalib-Tughril Beg, the grandson of Seljiilfe; b. Talsak of Bamarqand 


1 Por the oontroversiesover-the genumeness of this letter, see 
Bury’s <3-ibbon, vi. 261 n., or, more fully,, Hagenmeyer, op. Ht,. 
pp. 10-4A The date k from H^enmeyer, whose defence of its 
genuineness (against L.B. p. Riant, 4^^?!. Com, Ep, Spuria^ 

qeneva, 1879) be.aocepl®4* 
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(a pervert, possibly, from Ohristianity to Islam). In 1056, 
through his deliverance of Baghdad from the Buyids, fugliril 
was constituted ‘ sultan ’ or captain of the bodyguard of the 
‘Abbasid Khalits. Ilia son Alp Arslan (1063-'72) conquered and 
ruined the Nestorian kingdom of Armenia (1004) and Georgia, 
and after three campaigns defeated and captured the Greek 
Emperor Komanus Diogenes, at Manzikert near Lake Van (26th 
Aug. 1071) ; 1 and, as a result of the consequent weakness and 
dissensions, the Seljuk Sulaiman won Anatolia and Antioch, 
the seat of the Seljukian dynasty of Bum being established at 
Niosaa (1077--1300). Moreover, in 1070-1, Jerusalem had been 
taken by a lieutenant of Malik Shah, Atsiz ibn Auk the 
Khwarizmian, from the mild rule of the Fatimid Khalifa of 
Egypt, and its Government handed over to the exactions of 
the Turkoman Ortuk b. Aksab (see beIow).2 The Orfcukids 
were expelled 2Cth Aug. 109S by the Fatimids, and retired to 
Edessa.s 

3. The pilgrims and the Holy Places. — The 
inSuence of the Holy Places upon the Middle Ages 
was not due to historic — the historic sense was not 
yet bom — bub to religions and psychological senti- 
ment. The Middle Ages were powerless to realize 
an idea without turning it into the concrete. Of 
Christ and His saints men must have visible images. 

sort of logical inversion they went one step 
further. Where the image was, there was the 
spirit. Thus the image, or material realization, 
became the vehicle of grace, possessing not only 
sanctity but life, while the spiritual was constantly 
assuming form and colour. Hence, to the medimval 
mind the Holy Places were far more than religious 
or historical memorials. They were themselves 
sacramental — an essential part of the spiritual 
provision of the age. The early origin of pil- 

f images to Jerusalem is seen in the journey of 
elena in 326, the foundation by her son Con- 
stantine of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
(Socrates, i. 17 j Euseb. Vit Gonst, iii. 30, 
34r-40), and the record in 333 of the Bordeaux 
pilgrim (see Itin. Anon, BurdigaUnsei in CSEL 
xxxix. IE; Eng. tr., A. Stewart [London, 1887]}. 
On the conquest of Jerusalem by Omar (638), the 
Christians had been assured of their religion ; a 
quarter was assigned to the patriarch and his 
people; and the Holy Places were left in their 
hands. The 'Abbasid IChalif HarOn al-Kashid 
even presented Charles the Great (23rd Dec. 800) 
with the keys of the Sepulchre (Eginhard, de Vita 
Carol, Mag, ch. 16). On Jerusalem lapsing to the 
Eatimid Khalifs of Egypt (969-1076), special con- 
cessions were granted to the republic of Amalfi for 
the transport of pilgrims. But the era of tolerance 
was changed when the famous Hukim (al-Hakim 
Abd- All al- Mansur), the Eatimid Khalif (996-1020), 
burnt the Church of the Besurrection and destroyed 
the Holy Sepulchre (27th Sept. 1010 ; for date, see 
Bbhricht, op, cit, 9 n.). On his assumption of 
divinity (1017), in his new hatred of the Muslim, 
more gi-anted toleration, and the 
pilgrimages recommenced, greatly stimulated by 
the new outburst of piety in Europe which marked 
the 11th cent., and by the re-opening (seeBfihricht, 
in Hist, Taschenhuchi Leipzig, 1875, v. 5), through 
the conversion, of Stephen of Hungary (997-1038), 
of the old land-route which was followed as early 
as 333 by the Bordeaux pilgrim. But under the 
rule of Ortuk the cruelties inflicted upon, and the 
exactions from, pilmms, hitherto fixed at two 
gold pieces a head, became excessive (William of 
Tyre, Eist, i. eh. 10; Urban ii. at (Clermont in 
Guibert, Gmta Dei per Erancosj ii. 4 lEecmil, iv. 
140]).^ Either a way of redress must be founa, or 
' the pilOTimages mxist cease.^ 

4, Tne new Europe.-^The wrongs of previous 

1 For the battle, see Finlay, Hist. Greece, iii. 32-4 ; Oman, 
Hist, of the Art of War, 217-9. 

, 2 For dale, see Rdhricht, Brst. Ereuz., 233 n., from Mujir-al- 
Din’fi Hist, de Jerusalem, tr, Suvaire, 1876, p. 89 f, 

3 For date, see Bohrichfc, l.e. 

4 There is a comprehensive sLud 3 ^ of the German pilgrims in 
R. Bdhricht, JBeitrdge z. 0esch. d, Ereuz. vol. ii.; cf. also 
V, E. D. Biant, Bxp(SdUio7i8 et p^lerinages des Scandiiiaves m 
Terre Sainte, Paris, 186S-9, and H. Raynaud, Itin^.raires d 
Paris, 187T. 


ages, including the desecration by al-Uukim, had 
appealed to a distracted Europe in vain. But, by 
the close of the 11th cent., a new Europe had 
arisen, instinct with religious chivalry, conscious 
of its spiritual unity, no longer distracted by 
heathen Huns and Northmen. By the recital of 
the wrongs of the pilgiims ' a nerve was touched 
of exquisite feeling ; and the sensation vibrated to 
the heart of Europe’ (Gibbon, vi, 258). Politically 
Europe was ready. Gregory vil., as part of^ his 
immense plans, first conceived (Bee. 1074) the idea 
of arming Eui’ope against Asia {Epp, ii. 31},^ and 
the two expeditions of his Norman ally and pro- 
tector, Kobert Wiscard— who had already con- 
quered Sicily from the Saracens — into Greece 
(1081-2, 1084) might have established as a pre- 
liminary step the Normans at Constantinople, and 
the Papal supremacy over the Eastern Church, 
but for the death of Itobert at Bundicia in Epirus 
(17th July 1085), leaving his Eastern dreams to his 
son Bohemond. The diversion of these into the 
Crusade was easy and natural, while in the Fourth 
Crusade we see the reversion to Robert’s original 
plan. Nor must we forget that, in addition to the 
religious motives — to the strength of which the 
utmost importance should be attached — the East 
was to the 11th and 12th cents, what the New 
World was to the Elizabethan sailors. Motives of 
commerce, wealth, adventure, and religion were 
united (of. the six camel-loads of Tanered’s spoils 
[Alb. Aq. vi. 23 ; Eemeili iv. 479], or the letter of 
Hugh de Beitaste \i,e. Bethel] boasting of the 1600 
marks rental he had won [in Guibert, Gesta Dei 
per Francos, vii. 38 ; Becueil, iv, 254]}. 

The drift of the times is olearly seen in the popularity of the 
romance Vita Caroli Magni et Rolandi (ed. Oiampi, Florence, 
1822), assigned to John Tilpinus or Turpimis, Archbishop of 
Bheims, 773. In this romance, which was accepted everywhere 
as history, Charles achieves the conquest of the Holy Land. 
Gaston Paris, s.v. ‘De Pseudo-Turpino * (in Hist, Poet, de 
Chari., Paris, 1866 ; or enlarged, 1906), shows that the first part 
was composed in the 11th cent, by a Spaniard ; the second part 
G. 1110 by a monk of Vienne. There is an Eng. metrical tr. by 
T. Rodd, 2 vols., 1812. 

5. The system of Penance.— A powerful motive 
both to the pilgrimages to the Holy Places and to 
the consequent Crusades may be traced in the 
current Penitential system of Europe. In the lltli 
and 12th cents, this system was in full operation. 
We see the effect when Urban n. at Clermont 
proclaimed a plenary indulgence to all who enlisted 
for the Crusade (Mansi, xx, 827 ; cf. Girald. Camb. 
de Frincip. Instruct, 238 [ed,. G. E. Warner, in 
Bolls Series, 1891] ; see also Bohricht, Erst, Kreuz, 
21, n. 5). To this should he added the temporal 
advantages. The erme signati were freed from 
arrest for debt* and from usury; they were 
guaranteed justice ; ^ the Pope was the guardian 
of their wives, families, etc. In consequence the 
crusaders were a mixed company, dAtors and 
criminals abounding. 

II. Eistory of the Seven Crhsaees,'^—!, 
First Crusade. — To the general causes already 
detailed no special cause need be added save— 
though very doubtfully— the preaching of Peter 
the Hermit. 

Peter (b. 1063) of Amiens (Guibert, Gesta Hex per Francos, 
ii. 8), stirred by the wrongs be witnessed in 1090 and 1094 at 
Jerusalem (Alb. Aq, 2-4), on bis return to Europe is 

said, according to the well-known story, to have addressed the 
Oounoil of Bari and aroused Urban n, to a sense of the need 
of a, Orusade, The last part of this story, to the doubtful 
character of which von Sybel first drew attention, appears 
in Albert of Aachen {Hist. i. 6 ; ct Anna Comnena, Alex. x. 
284), and is otherwise unknown (cf, Bernard's contemptuous 
reference, Ep. 863. 8). Thence it was copied into the Chanson 
d*Antioc7ie of the pilgrim Richard (a romance without historical 
value, written 0 , 1145 ; first ed. by A. P. Paris, 2 vols., 1848, tr, 

1 Cf. the letter of Sylvester lu, May 9$4 (Epistolce Gerherti 
[ed. J. Havel, Paris, 1389}, p. 22), which is, however, of very 
doubtful value and authenticity. 

2 Divisions into seven or nine of wlmt was in reality a con- 
tinuous struggle are arbitrary but? useful. 
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1802). Peter is not mentioned by Guibert or others as present 
at Clermont. Of Peter’s preaching in Picardy arid Berry after 
Clermont there is, however, little doubt (see Guibert, ojp. ciL 
ii. 8 ; Anna Comn. l.c,), but Urban ii , a disciple of Gregory vir,, 
would use rather than follow his preaching. For Peter, see the 
critical monograph of Hagenmeyer, Peter der Eremite (Leipzig, 
1879), which traces the genesis of the myth. 

At the Council of Placentia {7th March 1095} the 
ambassador of Alexius Comnenus pleaded the peril 
of Constantinople (Mansi, xx. 802 ; Guibert, op, 
cit, ii. 1), but Urban ll. postponed the decision 
until after a second Council at Clermont (18th- 
27th Nov. 1095; Mansi, xx, 821 ff.). There, amid 
cries of ‘Bens vult,’ the undertaking was com- 
menced, a red cross (hence the title ^Crusade’) 
being sewn on tlie breast or shoulders.^ ^ So far as 
the Muslim world was concerned, the times were 
opportune, the great Seljuk Empire of Malik Shah 
having broken up, at his death (1092), into four 
warring portions. Egypt had recovered its pos- 
sessions, and in 1096 the Eatimid vizier Aphdal 
conquered Jerusalem from Ortuk. While the main 
expedition was preparing, a vast mob, chiefly from 
the Rhine districts, under Peter, Walter the Penni- 
less, and Walter de Poissy, mth a goose at their 
head (Alb. Aq. i. 30; Guibert, op, cit,; Eectteili iv. 
251), after massacring (May 1096) the Jews in Spires 
and Worms (Salomo bar Simeon, in Neubauer and 
Stern’s Qucllm zur Gesch. der Juden in Deutsch., 
Berlin, 1892), crossed Hungary, and, with thinned 
numbers, arrived at Constantinople (30th July 
1096). On crossing into Asia, they were over- 
whelmed (21st Oct. 1096), near the river Bracon 
and at Civitot, by Kilij Arslan, the son and suc- 
cessor (1092-1106) of Sulaiman (Anna Comn. 
Alex, X. 274 ; there is an excellent account of this 
Crusade in Rohricht, Erst, Krenz, chs. 2, 3, or in 
Hagenmeyer, Peter d. Eremite^ chs. 4-6). 

The mam Crusade was under Godfrey of Bouillon, 
Hugh of Vermandois, Robert of Normandy, Robert 
of Elanders, Raymond of St. Gilles and Toulouse, 
Bohemond, and his nephew Tancred (see lists in 
Alb. Aq. ii. 22. 3), with a vast host of barons, etc. 
Marching through Hungary, the various forces 
converged on Constantinoifl'e (Godfrey, 23rd Bee. 
1097 ; Bohemond, c. 10th April 1097), and were 
carried over the Bosxrorus by the anxious Greeks. 
After Alexius had secured their homage (Alb. Aq. 
ii. 16-18, 28) and reviewed the hosts (of whom 
Eulclier of Chartres enumerates nineteen nations, 
or about 60,000 armed horsemen [see Alb. Aq. 
ii. 41] plus a vast mob of pilgrims and_ camp 
followers), they captured Niceea, the capital of 
Rum (19ih June 1097), defeated the Turks at 
Borylseum (EskhShehr, 1st July 1097), crossed 
the desert in a burning summer, captured Anfcioch 
after an exhausting siege of nine months (21st 
Oct. i097~*8rd June 1098), during the dire famme 
of which many deserted for home (Alb. Aq. iii, 
50-52, iv. 34) until stopped by the discovery of a 
Holy Lance, ^ and defeated the vast relief forces of 
Kerbugha of Mosul (28th June). After ten months’ 
delay, the remnant of the crusaders, reduced now 
to less than 40,000 all told (ROhricht, op, cit. 183 n.), 
disdaining the proffered terms of the Egyptians, 
marched on Jerusalem (13th May~6th June 1099), 
the capture of which (16th July 1099) was followed 
by the massacre of 70,000 Muslims and Jews, 
women and children included (Alb. Aq. vi* 20-23). 
Eight days later Godfrey was elected king (real 
title, ‘advocate of the Holy Sepulchre’) of Jeru- 
salem (22nd July 1099; Wflliam of Tyre, op, cit. 
ix. chs. 1-12), His overthrow of the E^ptians 
at Ascalon (12bh Aug. 1099) was followed by the 
disaster of his death (18th July 1100). The two 

i For critical examination of this Coimoll, see Bohrioht, Mnt. 
Krenz. 235-9. For Urban’s other Oonncils after Olermont, at 
which also he preached the Ornsade, see ib, 22* 

3 On this incident, see Eaymnnd of Agiles, ‘Hist. Fr^ncomm,* 
in ](tecwiili iii. 


Baldwins, his brother and cousin, who succeeded 
him, slowly extended the limits of the kingdom 
(Tripoli, 1109 ; Tyre, 1124), which began to decline 
after 1143. 

At its widest extent, the four fiefs of the kingdom of Jeru* 
Salem were: (1) the principality of Jerusalem; (2) the county 
of Edessa, which fell to Baldwin the brother of Godfrey, who 
had detached himself from the main host for the purpose in 
1097 ; (3) the principality of Antioch claimed by Bohemond, 
and always inclined to independence;! (4) the county of 
Tripoli. 2 The settlement of the kingdom on a feudal basis was 
marked by the gradual compilation (see Bury's Gibbon, vi. 
App. 16 ; Stubbs, /tm. Reg. Ricard., Introd* p. xc) of that most 
interesting code of feudal customs, etc., the ‘ Assize of Jeru- 
salem,’ 3 as also by the foundation, for itsdefence, of the various 
orders of military knights (see below, p. 361), 

Literature. — ^The original sources for the First Crusade are 
to be found for the most part in the ponderous though incom* 
plete Reoueil das MstoHem des croisades [Hist. ocGident.lt 
5 vola. (Paris, 1844-96)— a collection which supersedes that of 
J. Bongars, Gesta Dei per Francos (Hanover, 1611), used by 
Gibbon. In vol. i. (2) there is a good Itinerary of the various 
Crusades, by S. Jacobs. Of the sources the following are the 
most important; (1) Gesta Frmcorumt by an unknown S. 
Italian Imight who took part in the First Crusade. He de- 
posited his book at Jerusalem, possibly in the Holy Sepulchre, 
where it was frequently consulted by other writers, of several 
of whom it forms the basia,4 (2) Guibert of Nogent (b, 1053), 
Gesta, Dei per Francos ; almost entirely dependent on (1). 
Guibert was present at Clermont, and writes down to 1104.5 
(3) Raymund of Agiles, Eist, Francorum, qui ceperunt J eru* 
Salem ; also dependent on (1) : a narrative by a Provencal eye- 
witness.Q (4) Fulcher of Chartres, Rist. MierosQlymitana\ 
the only eye-witness of the events in Edessa ; continues down to 
1127 ; also depends on (1).7 (5) Baldric, Archbishop of Dol, 
Rist, Rierosolymita'mi written in 1108 ; entirely founded on (1),° 

(6) Albert of Aachen, Rist, Rierosolymitana — a vivid narra- 
tive of the First Crusade, written after 1120 ; really copied from 
an unknown crusader from Lorraine, together with use of (1).8 

(7) Ralph of Caen, Gesta Taneredi ; a friend of Tancred, for 
w'hose exploits he is of great value.^o (8) Ekkehard of Aura, 
near Kissingen (d. 1125), R'ierosolymita. He went to Palestine 
in 1101, and was there about six weeks.!! (9) Cafaro dl 
Caschifeione, de Liheratione civitatum Orientis. The writer 
(b. 1080) went out in Aug. IlOO, returning in July 1101 (sea 
Reeueilf v,, Introd. p. xviij. It is of special value for Genoese 
matters up to 1109.!2 0th er minor sources of no great historical 
value, including the poem of Gilo of Toucy and Fonlk, Vice 
lerosolymitaim (written e. 112S [see Reaueil, v,, Introd. cxlv]) 
are ed. in Reoueit, vol. v. (10) Of Greek writers, Anna 
Comnena (b. 1083), owing to her position as daughter of the 
Emperor Alexius, cannot be neglected, due account being paid 
to her biaa.!^J 

Of modern works dealing with the First Crusade (see also 
below) the first critical study was H. v. Sybel, Gesch, des 
ersten Krmzzugs% Diisseldorf, 1881- Two German historians 
have since spent a lifetime in the preparation of a series of 
important monographs ; H. Hagenmeyer, Peter der Eremite^ 
Leipzig, 1879 (for First Crusade, see chs. 5 and Q\ with a good 
‘Chronology’ (1094-1100) in Appendix, and his Bie KreuzzugS' 

! For its hiatorj’*, see E. G. Eey, ‘ R^siimd chron. de la hist. 
d’Antioche,’ in Revue de Vorient latin^ iv. 321 £f., 1896. 

2 On the limits of these fiefs, see Jacobs, in Reeueilf i. [1] 
Introd, ch. 2 ; or Lane-Poole, Saladin, New York, 1898, p. 26 f. 
For tables of kings, dynasties, rulers, etc., eee Lane-Poole, 
op, cit, 

s Best ed. by de Beugnot, 2 vols., 1841 and 1843 ; for a critique, 
see Gaston Dodu, Rist. des institutions monarohiques dans le 
royaume latin de J^nisaUm, Paris, 1894. 

^ Best ed. by H. Hagenmeyer, Heidelberg, 1890, with intro- 
duction and notes ; also in RacueUt iii. 121 ff, 

5 In Reeueili iv. 113-263. 

6 See 0, Klein, Raimund v, Aguileyrs (Berlin, 1892), and v. 
Bybel, Erst Kreuz, 16 ff. In Reeueilf m. 231-310; iligne, PL 
civ. 691-666» 

7 See V, Sybel, op, dt, 46 ft ; Hagenmeyer, Gesta Frame, p, 
68 ff. ; Recmil^ iii. 311 ff., or Migno, PL civ. S2(i-942. 

3 See V. Sybel, op. dt, 36 ff.; MeGueil^ iv. 1-111. 

9 See Hagenmeyer, op. dt. 62-68, or B* Kugler, Albert v, 
Aachen^ Stuttgart, 1885, who maintains his value as against 
V. Sybel’s doubts ; Reeueilf iv, 265-713. 

!0 Becueil, iii. 687-716 ; Migne, PL civ. 489-690, or Muratori, 
Script, rer, Ital. v. 2S5-8S8, On Ralph, see y, Sybel, op, cit, 
64 ; Hagenmeyer, op. cit, 69. 

11 Best ed, by P. E. B. Riant, in Reoueil, v. [18051 1-40, or, 
separately, by H. Hagenmeyer (Tubingen, 1877), with valuable 
introduction. The ed. in Martene (AmpUss. OoUeot, 1729, vpl. 
V, coll. 613-36) is very defective, and that in Pertz by Waitz 
(MGR vi.' 205 IS.) is scarcely complete. For many events 
Ekkehard Is our only source (see Reeueilf v., Pret p. vii). 

12 Remilf V. 48-73; or Hertz, MGR xviii. 40-8 ; or, separately, 
ed* by L. T. Belgrano, Rome, 1890. 

13 Of her Akxim (complete ed. in Mi^he, RG cxxxi. ; or 2 vols. 
in Oorpmsaript, hid, Byz. [Bonn, .1828-973 J or ed, Reifferscheid 
[TeubnerJ, 1884), the pooka dealing" with the First Crusade 
<x.-xiy.)arein ^o^BoiMHldeshMorimsdescroisades {RUtori&ns 
precsi i. 1-204 (^vOIs., Park 1876, 1881, with L©*t. paraphrase; 

i the 2nd yoL oqntains annotaffons only). 
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Iriefe (1088-‘1100)f Innsbruck, 1901, witlr complete bibliography 
of all minor sources, magazines, etc.; R. Rohricht, Gesch.des 
erst. Kreuz., Innsbruck, 1901 (perhaps the best single work), 
and B&itrage z. Gesoh. d. Kreuz., 2 vols., Berlin, 1874, 3378. 
P. E. D. 'Riant must nob be overlooked among those who 
have done good work <cf. Beomil, v.). His Invent. cHf. des 
Mtres (7G8~tlOO), Paris, 1880, is of value for advanced work. 

2. Second Crusade.— I^or many years the Latin 
kingdom Iiad been threatened by the growing 
power of the Atabeg amir of Mosul, 'Imruhal-Dlfi 
Zengi, or Zanghis, twisted by the Latins into 
Sanguinms {1127-14th Sept. 1146},^ to whom must 
be attributed the first stemming of the tide of 
Latin conquest. His capture and massacre of 
Edessa (25th Lee. 1144)^ was followed by the suc- 
cesses of his great son, iSTfir-aLDin Mahmfid. The 
fall of Edessa aroused the West, qbietly through the 
preaching of St. Bernard (see art. Beunakd, voL 
iL p. 530), first at Ydzelay befoi'e Louis vii. {31st 
March 1146), then later in the Bhine valley,® where 
the persecution of the Jews which usually attended 
a Crusade had broken out. As a result of his meet- 
ing with Bernard at Spires (27th Dec. 1146), the 
Emperor Conrad in., with reluctance, took the 
cross (E. Yacandard, S. Bernard, Paris, 1895, ii. 
288 £ ). Conrad started from Bamberg ( May 1147) 
by the overland route, with about 100,000 fol- 
lowers, including many women, and, after a dis- 
orderly journey, reached Constantinople, followed 
closely by Louis, who set out from Metz (11th 
June 1147). An attempt of Conrad to push on 
was followed by the loss of 80,000 Germans, and 
he was forced 'baek upon Hiesea to await Louis. 
Eroni there the armies marched, though in two 
divisions, to Ephesus, whence the wounded Conrad 
returned, after Christmas, to winter at Constan- 
tinople. Louis, however, and a part of the Germans 
under Otto of Freising, continued their march, 
Otto^s force was cut to pieces near Laodicea, and 
Louis was disastrously defeated in the defiles of 
Phrygia (Odo, op. cit. vi. ; a remarkable story), 
but managed with diminished forces to reach 
Antioch (19th March 1148). Meanwhile Conrad 
set sail from Constantinople (10th March 1148), 
and reached Acre in April. The two armies 
mustered at Palma, near Acre {24th June 1148). 
But the attack on Damascus failed (Bernhardi, op. 
cii, 563-78), and Conrad sailed home (8th Sept. 
1148), followed by Louis (Easter, 1149). Bernard 
and Suger thereupon planned a second expedition, 
and at a Council at Chartres {7th May 1150) 
Bernard was actually elected commander-in-cMcf 
— an office %vhieh he refused (Bernard, Ep. 256). 
The miserable termination of the crusade led to a 
reaction of anger against Bt, Bernard {de Gonsid. 
ii. 1). As an important episode in the Crusade we 
may note^the undesigned conquest, by an English 
fleet, of Lisbon from the Moors (BernHardi, op. cit. 
67M0). 

Lix®iU'njR.B!,--'3roy the Second Ornsade the chiei sources, in 
addition to William of Tyre (see below), are Odo de Diogilo 
(Deuil), de Profectiom Lnd. vn. (in Higne, Piclxxxv. 120511), 
and two anonymous writers, Gesta Lud. VJI. and the Mist, 
gloriosi Lud, ^ For Conrad, see Otto of Freising*, de Gest. Frid. 
i, 34^9, 43-45, 58-59 [m Pertz, 31GH xx.]. Of Greek writers, 
Nicetas Acominatos continues the work of Anna Comnena from 
1118-1206 with more fairness (see RecwU [Hist. grec8% Parig. 
1875). Of modern works, B. fCugler, dnaleUen z. Geseh. des 
ztve%t. Km^rZ., Tubingen, 1878, 1886, and Mue AnaXMen, 
Tubingen, 1885 ; W. Bernhardi, Ooarod JIT., % vols., Leipzig, 
1883 (e^.pp. 691-684). » 

3. Third Crusade. -In 1164 and 1167 the Turk- 
ish amir Shiraoohah (Asad al-Din Aba-l-Uaiith 

1 For life, see Lane-Poolo, Baladin, ohs. S, and 4, and J. F. 
Miohaud, Bib. des croisades (Paris, 1829), iv. 78 If. 

^For date, see Bernhardi, Conrad XT/- 613 n.; Wfiliain of 
Tyre, op, eit. xvi, 4. 

. s Odo of Deuil, op. dt. i. I ; Bouquetj Memdl xii. 91. 

' .4 For this Oouneil, wMeh Mabillon, Baronius. and others put 
' m 1146, thus leading to grave error, repeated m most writers, 
, se® EwYafiandard, ii 430ff. 

■ ®^A.'1piiohesfte, BisL Fra/ko. Script.. Pa.ids, 1641, iv. 890fif. : 
or; better, ed. by A. Moliiuer, under the title VU dfi Loids le 
Gros, Paris, 1887 (witton 1163 and 3172). 


Shirkuh) attacked the Fatimids of Egypt and 
their Frank allien. But the treaclieTous designs 
of the advisers of Amalric of Jerusalem (1162-73) 
to seize Egypt led tiie Fafciinids to turn to the 
Turks for help, Afler the 'burning of Cairo {Le. 
Fustat, 12th JSTov. llOtS), Amalric was forcc<l to 
return; but Saladin, at the command of Nur-al- 
Din, destroyed the Fa timid dynasty (Sept. 1171), 
restoring Egypt to the allegiance of the ‘Abbasid 
Khalifs of Baghdad (YTlliam of Tyre, xix. 5-7, 
12-31, XX. 5-12). On the death of Biiiracouah 
(23rd March 1169), his nephew the Kurd Saladin 
(Salah-ai-Din : b. 1137) without delay (26th March) 
wms recognized as his successor as vizier of Egypt. 
The disunion due to the death of the Sultan Hur- 
aLDin (1 5th May 1174) was not taken advantage 
of by the Latins, who allowed Saladin bo extend 
and consolidate his dominions (Syria, il74-fi). The 
inglorious expedition of Philip of Flanders (Aug, 
1177-Easter 1178), and the great defeat of Saladin 
at liamleh by 375 knights under Reginald of 
Cli^tillon (2oth Nov. 1177), led in 1180 to a truce 
for two years. Tiie violation of the truce by 
Reginald of Chdtillon’s seizure of Karak, and 
subsequent plunder of Arab caravans (1179, 1182, 
1186), and the rapid decay of the kingdom of Jeru- 
salem through dissensions, finally issued in a de- 
termined attack by Saladin, whose soldiers were 
now trained in Frank methods. His great victory 
at Tiberias or Hattin (4th July 1187) was followed 
by the siege (20th Sept.) and capitulation of Jeru- 
salem on 2nd Oct. 1187.^ Balaam’s siege of Tyre 
(Not. and Dec. 1187} was thwarted by Conrad of 
Montferrat, but the rest of the country was over- 
run, and a conditional promise was made of the 
surrender of Antioch Af not relieved within seven 
months. 

Meanwhile Europe once more armed, being 
terrified by the tidings which reached it (end of 
Oct. 1187 [Girakl. Camb. de Brine. Inst7\ 239]) of the 
loss of Jerusalem, The first to move was the great 
Emperor, Frederick Barbarossa, who as a young 
man had taken part in the Second Crusade. Start- 
ing from Regensburg (11th May 1189), Frederick 
crossed Hungary and Bulgaria, and wintered at 
Adrianople, sore harassed, as usual, by the treach- 
ery of the Greeks. Soon after Easter 1190 he 
crossed the Bosporus, avoiding Constantinople, and 
struggled through the deserts of Cilicia. On the 
death, by drowning, of the great Emperor (10th 
June 1190) in the Baleph (Geuk Su or (jalycadnus, 
Itin. Bio. 55), the Germans made their way, in part, 
to Antioch (June 21st), in part to Tripoli. 

Litbuaturb.-- F or this expedition we have the narrative of 
two spectators : Tageno of Passan, Deseript. Fxpedit. Frid. i. 
(in M. Freher, Germ. Eer, Script, i. 400-16, cd. Struv, Sfcrass- 
hur^, 1717), and the anonymous Feeped. Asiatica Fnd. i. (in 
Oamsins, Leot. Antiq. iii. (2) pp, 498-626, ed. J. Basnaije [Amster- 
dam, 1725)). For modern works, see A. Chroust, TagmOj 
Ansbert, und d. JECist. Peregrinomm, Graz, 1892. 

Richard of England (Nov. 1187) and Philip 
Augustus of France (Jan. 1188) had been the first 
to take the cross. But, owing to their quai’rels, 
they did not start from Y^zelay until June 1190. 
They journeyed together to Marseilles, and by 
■ separate fleets (Genoese and English) to Messina 
(23rd Sept.), where they wintered. Bailing in the 
spring, and on the way conquering Cyprus in a 
fortnight {XUn. Bio. ISSffi), B-iehard arrived at 
Acre ($th June 1191), which Guy de Lusignan had 
sat down to besiege (2Sth Aug. 1189) and Saladin 
to defend, both sides passing through the extremes 
of pestilence and famine. Richard had been pre- 
ceded by Philip (20th Apr.), and on 3rd July a 
united assault was made on the town, which sur- 
rendered on the^ 12th of the same month. The 
quarrels of Philip and Richard were, however, 

1 See Fmoul, in I/Fstoire de Macks, xxiii. 65 ff. {Recudl, ii. 
8211.), tor ijiteresttug' narration. For tte events of the years 
1187-9, see Bdhdwit, Bdbr^e z, Gesch. d. Krenz. i. 115-208. 
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disastrous, and, on 31st July, Philip set sail home. 
Bichard with 100,000 men marched down the coast 
to Jaffa, protected by his fleet, and on 7th Sept, 
inflicted at Arsuf a great defeat upon Saladin 
(good narrative in Itin, Me, p. 259). After six 
weeks’ delay in re-fortifying Jaffa, Kichard twice 
marched within sight of Jerusalem (Jan. and June 
1192), but was forced to fall back on Ascalon. 
Dissensions, treason, luxury, and immorality (of, 
Itin, Mo, pp. 284-5) among the crusaders, and 
trouble at home [ih, p. 334), led Bichard to come 
to terms with Saladin (2nd Sept.). The Christians 
were to retain the coast from Tyre to Jaffa, and to 
have free access to the Holy Sepulchre. On 9bh 
Oct. 1192, Bichard left Palestine. Such small 
successes as this Crusade had accomplished were 
wholly due to his marvellous skill and daring (of 
the latter the most remarkable illustration is in 
Kalph Coggeshall, Chron,, Bolls Ser. 1875, pp. 41- 
51). On the death of Saladin at Damascus (4th 
March 1193) his dominions were divided, and the 
Christians obtained a respite, a great victory being 
W'-on by German crusaders in 1197, which led to the 
recovery of the coast towns. 

Literature. — ^For Richard^s Crusade the following are the 
chief sources. (1) The anonymous Itin, llegU Rioardi (ed. by 
W. Stubbs, with valuable Introd. in Rolls Ser. 186i). The 
old ascription (due to Gale’s ed. 1087) to Geoffrey Vinsauf is 
incorrect. Stubbs (introd. op. dt. xliff.) advocates the author* 
ship of Richard, a canon of the Holy Trinity in Aldgate, by 
whom it was published 1200-20 {ib, p. Ixx). It is now generally 
agreed (in spite of Stubbs, l.c. p. iviii) that it is a free Latin 
translation of a French poem of a Norman knight called Anibroise, 
the minstrel of Richard (ed. by F. Liebermann and R. Pauli in 
Pertz, MGU xxvii. [1885] 532 ff., also ed. Gaston Paris, L’Estoire 
de la guerre samte, 1807 ; the poem was discovered in 1873). (2) 
Sundry references in the Chronicles of Roger Hoveden (ed. 
Stubbs, in Rolls Ser., 4 vols. 186S-71) Matthew of Paris (ed. 
H. E. Luard in Rolls Ser., 7 vols. 1S72-83) ; and Ralph de 
Diceto (ed. Stubbs in Rolls Ser., 2 vols. 1876).i (3) Two con- 
temporary narratives : the anonymous Mbellusd&eapugnaUmie 
Terrm SanemiprmtQdi, with the Chronicle of Ralph Oog^eshall, 
in Rolls Ser., ed. X Stevenson, 1875, p. 209 ff. ; also in Marfe^sne 
iAmpUss. Coll, V. 644,1729),! and the crusader’s journal (Stubbs, 
Itin. Ric.^ Introd. p. xxxviii) in Benedict of Peterborough’s 
Gesta Benrici il. et Rie. (ed. Stubbs, in Rolls Ser. 1S67).2 
(4) The great Arabic w'ork of Bohadin (Baha-al-Din, b. 1145, 
d. 1234), the friend of Saladm (ed. with French tr. under title 
‘ La Vie du Sultan Youssof ’ (i.e, Saladin), in Reoueil des hist, 
dcs GToisades [Hist, orient.] iii. [Paris, 1884] ; also ed. Schul* 
tens, Leyden, 1732). The tr. of 0. W. Wilson, published by the 
Palestine Pilgrims Text Society (London, 1897), is said by Laue- 
Poole to be unschclariy.3 Of modern works, S. Lane-Poole, ' 
Saladin^ New York, 1898, is of special value. Lane-Poole speaks 
in high terms of F, L. C. Marin’s Hist, de Saladin, 2 vols., 
Paris, 1758. G. L. Schlumberger, Renaud de GhdUlloUt Paris, 
1898, may also be consulted, 

4. Fourth Crusad^, — ^As the so-called Fourth 
Crusade, in sijito of Innocent in.’s intention, never 
became a Crusade at all, but simply a successful 
attempt by the Latins to seize Constantinople and 
the Eastern Empire, for our present purpose it may 
be dismissed. Hote should, however, be taken of 
the ancient hatred thus accentuated between 
Greek and Latin j of the evidence the Crusade 
affords of the fatal dissension between the Eastern 
and Western Chuxehes, the existence of which was 
one great cause of the failure of the Crusades (cf. 
below, p. 350^) j of the indifference of the great 
trading towns of Italy, especially Venice, to all 
motives except gain } and of the terrible weakening 
in powers of defence of Constantinople which the 
Latin conquest and pillage (12th-13th Apr. 1204) 
and subsequent Latin rule (1204-61) produced. 

From the first, the Crusade, which. Innocent iii* 
had "preached immediately on Ms accession, was 
betrayed by Venice, which' had agreed to provide 

1 For the Orusades these works can also be rlw lu the con- 
venieut ed. by S'. Liebermann and Pauli, in Pertz, MCE 
xxvii. (1886), 

s The above have been extracted and bi’anslated by T. A. 
Archer, Crusade of Richard I., London, 1888 (in *Eng. Hist, by 
Oonlemp. Writers’ series). 

3 Bohadin’s panegyric can be corrected by the works of Ibn* 
al-Athir (1160’-X2S^, Mistorg of the Atahegs ghe enemies of 
^dadin) and Al”KmniL or the Ferf6cti(m cf MisUrry (both In' 
Remeil {Mm, vols. i it, PariSi 1872-87). , 


j sea-power (March 1201). The ostensible obiect 
I was Egypt, the centre of Muslim power | hut, while 
; the crusaders were assembling at Venice, the Be- 
: public concluded a treaty with the Sultan of Egypt 
I (13th May 1202)^ to divert the Crusade, in return 
for valuable commercial privileges in Alexandria 
, and Jerusalem (see Bury’s Gibbon, vi. 385 n., 528). 

: The price the Bepuhlic 'wrung out of the crusaders 
was four marks a horse, two per man, or iei80,000 
(Pears, Fall of Constantinople^ p. 234). As they 
had nothing wherewith to pay, the crusaders were 
then disgracefully used by the doge Henry Dandolo, 
and Bomfaee of Moniferi'at, for uieir own purposes. 
Until recent investigations, historians, including 
Gibbon, were successfully misled by the ofiiciM 
narrative of Villehardouin, who seems himself to 
have been in the plot. 

Literature.— Of G, de Villehardouin, Cmiqu&te de CohUtant., 
the beat editions are by N. de Wailly, Siff ed. (1882), who still 
maintains 'V'.’s candour, and B. Bouchet, 2 vols,, Paris, 189L 
Other sources are (1) Gunther’s Eistmia (ed, F. E. H. Riant, 
1876 ; also in Oanisiua, Antig, Leet, iv.) ; (2) the eye-witness 
Robeii: de Clary, Id estoires de cMaus qui conq. Const. (MS 
privately published by F. E. D. Riant in 1868 ; ed. by Oh. Hopf, 
Chron. gr&co-ro'm., Berlin, 1873, p. Iff.); (S) the anonymous 
De\mtatio Constant, (another recent discovery ; ed. in Pertz, 
MCE xvi., and, better, in Hopf, op. cit. p. 86 ff.). Of modern 
writers, E. Pears, Fall of Constantinople, London, 1886, should 
be specially studied for its clear survey; see also G. Finlay, 
History of Ch'eece from its Conquestby the Crusaders, etc., Edin- 
burgh, 1851. 

5. Fifth Crusade. — ^At the Lateran Council (Hov. 
1215), Innocent ill. unfolded his plans for a new 
Crusade. The cross -was taken, among others, by 
Andrew II. of Hungary, who arrived at Acre (1217)> 
hut accomplished notliing. In May 1218 some 
Hortlieru crusaders under John de Brienne sailed 
from Acre to Damietta. After a siege of seventeen 
months, Damietta was captured (5th Nov. 1219) ; 
but, owing to discard, was lost again (Sth Sept, 
1221 ). 

At his coronation in Borne (Dec. 1220), and on 
his marriage with Yolande of Jerusalem (Nov. 
1225), Frederick II. , ‘ the wonder of the world,’ had 
taken the crusaders’ oath, Finally, after excom- 
munication for delay by Gregory IX., Frederick 
landed at Acre with only 600 knights (7th Sept. 
1228) ; but, owing to his excommunication, tlie 
Military Orders refused to serve under him. By 
treaty, however, with the Sultan al-Kamil Muham- 
mad (1218-38), but chiefly through the dissensions 
of the Turks, Frederick obtained (24th Feb. 1229) 
the cession of Jerusalem (save the Temple), Beth- 
lehem, and Nazareth 5 and on 18th March 1229 
crowned himself in Jerusalem. Hearing that in 
his absence Gregory ix. had instituted a Crusade 
against him, Frederick returned from Acre and 
landed at Brindisi (10th June 1229). 

In August 1239, on the appeal of Gregory ix., an 
abortive French Crusade, under Theobald, king of 
Navarre, set sail from Marseilles 5 followed (June 
1240) by Biohard, earl of Cornwall, who had taken 
the cross at Winchester (June 1236), and Simon 
de Montfort. Eichard reached Acre on ilth Oct. 
(Matt. Paris, iv. 71), and by purchase secured the 
release of many captives (i?. iv, 141-3). Nothing, 
however, was accomplished, and on 8rd May 1241 
he returned home (ih, iv, 144). In 1243, bynegotia- 
tion, Jerusalem was once more restored. But tlae 
calling in of the Charismians (an Eastern 
: driven from their homes by Genghis Khan) as allies 
i by the Sultan of E^pt led to the annihilation, of 
! the Templars and Hospitallers at Gaza {14th Oct. 

: 1244), the sack of Jerusalem, and the massacre of ■■ 
i 30,000 of its inhabitants. , ^ ^ 

Lxteratuiub.— F or the Fif fcb , Oritgade,' in addiMoh to Erpoul, 
we have as speoiai sowess: Cli of vitiy. Hist. jBurO' 
solymitwm db Boxtgais, Gesta wbo was an eye- 

wiriiess of nbe siege of pamSetta! (see his Mpistola de eapla 
Eawfatd (ed. J, IM Eortu^ S* Grmis, Ingolstadt; 

by Emoul {ReemU, u. 250). 

1 U f by A. Stewart, LorcIob, 1896, 
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1610, or in his Op. Omn., vol. 3, Regeiieburg, 1734]); and the 
continuation of ■VYilliam of Tyre by Bernard the Treasurer (see 
below, p. 351^). (2) 2'he Geata ohsidionis JOamiatc^ (Muratori, 
Rerum Ital, Script, viii. 1084 f.)* (3) de Quinto hello Sacro 
Testimonia Minora, (ed. R. Rohrieht, Geneva, 1882, for Soo. de 
Torient lab.). This work contains a most useful collection of all 
the smaller Belgian, English, French (including Ernoul), Ger- 
man, Italian, Scandinavian, and Spanish sources; also Quinti 
lelli Sacri Scnpi. Min, (ed. R. Rohrieht, Geneva, 1879-82, for 
the same Sooieby). (4) For Frederick ii. we have Richard de S. 
Germane, Chron. (1189-1243), in Muratori, op. oit. vii. 1002-18 ; 
Pert 2 , IfGB xix. 323 ff. Of modern writers, for the Crusade of 
Andrew and the capture of Damietta, see R. Rohrieht, Studien 
zur Gesch, d. funftm Kreuz., Innsbruck, 1891, ch. 2. For 
Frederick n., Rohrieht, Die Kreuzfahrt Fr. I/,, Berlin, 1872 
(printed also in his Beitrdge z. Geseh. d. Kreuz.^ 1874). 

6 . Sixth Crusade. — The fall of Jerusalem before 
the Oharismians led St. Louis IX. to take the cross. 
He sailed from Aigues-Mortes (25th Aug. 1248) 
with 1800 ships and at least 50,000 men, wintered 
in Cyprus, and reached (5th June) Damietta, which 
the Saracens abandoned. After six months’ delay 
the French pushed on towards Cairo, but were 
almost annihilated {8th Feb. 1250) at Maiisurah (see 
Oman, op, cit, 338-50). Compelled to retreat, Louis 
was captured (15th Apr. -6th May 1250), but secured 
Ms freedom from the Mamluks by a ransom of 

400.000 livres and the surrender of Damietta. 
After four years in Palestine, spent in the forti- 
fication of the seaports, Louis departed without 
having reached Jerusalem, arriving home 11th 
July 1154. 

LiTBRAruRB.— For this Crusade, see the narrative of the eye- 
witness J. de Joiaville, Mist, de S. Louys IX, (moat convenient 
ed. is that of l?atalis d© Wailiy with Fr, tr. [1868, 1874], or the 
Paris ed. of 1761) ; E. Jf, Davis, Xnvmim of Bgypt in Wh7 (1807), 
is a good modem account. 

7. Seventh Crusade.— In 1263 the sultan Bibars 
(Baybars al-BundukdSri) of Egypt began the 
systematic conquest of Palestine (Arsuf [1265], 
Safed [1266], Jalla [1268], and Antioch [12tlx June 
1268]). In July 1270, Louis IX., provoked by the 
loss of Antioch, set oft' from Aigues-Mortes with 

36.000 troops, but was induced to turn aside to 
Tunis, in the siege of which he died (25th Aug. 
1270). Edward of England (afterwards Edward i.) 
reached Tunis {9th Oct.), and, after wintering 
there, reached Acre {9th May 1271) Just in time 
to save the city from the Muslims. Owing to his 
father’s failing health, Edward was driven to patch 
up a ten years’ truce, and return (14th Bept. 1272). 
Throughout Ms life he, however, cherished the 
hope of further Crusades, Meanwhile the growing 
quarrels of the Military Orders, and the rivalry of 
Genoese, Yenefcians, and Pisans, led to renewed 
disasters, in the strip of the Latin kingdom still 
left— by the capture of Tripoli (1289), and finally 
of Acre (18th may 1291), when the massacre of 

60.000 Christians closed ‘the World’s Debate.’ 

In a sense tbe OrusaUes, as tbe struggle of Huslim and 
Christian, may be said to have been continued by the slow 
conquest of Spain from the Moors, by the war of Sigismund 
with the Turks (1396), by Muhammad n.’s capture of Oon- 
stantinople (1458), by the great naval victory of Bon John at 
Lepauto (1571), and that of John Sohieski at Vienna (Sepk 
1683). But aH motive of rescue of the Holy Sepulchre, etc., was 
now lost, and the sole idea was politaoal-to roll hack the 
invasion of the Turks from Europe, 

LirERATOREi.--For the Seventh Crusade, the expedition of 
8fc. Louis is in William de Nangis (ed. H. Gdraud, 2 vole., 
Paris, 1848). For Edward we have T. Wykes in Annales 
McmoiHici ([Rolls Ser-] ed. Luard, vol. iv«, 1869); and the 
Chronicon of Walter Gisburn or Hemlngburg'h (ed. H. C, 
Hamilton, 1848, vol, i. pp. 329-87). For the final siege of Acre 
the anonymous de Bvaciaio urUs AcetmiSj in Jaiartfene, Armlies, 
CoUeot. V. 757-84 ; and Abfi-1-Fida"s account in Mecmil {Mist, 
or.) vol. i, 

^ III. Cagsbs ob maxlurb op TEM GRUSADES, 

I, Lack of sea-power,— This applied especially 
to the early Crusades. The long march overland 
from Germany or France through Hungary, the 

/Eastern Empire, then across the deserts and 
mountains of Asia Minor, would have tried the 
ability of Alexander or Napoleon at the head of 
their seasoned legions. It was fatal to Godfrey of 
Bouillon and Louis vii. and, of course, to the 


undisciplined thousands who followed Walter the 
Penniless.^ With sea-power, Barbarossa might 
have won. On the field of battle the crusaders 
were irresistible. J3ut entangled among mountains 
and deserts their numbers became their ruin. The 
lack of sea-power, the possession of which would 
have led to success, was the effect of a still deeper 
cause. Sea-poxver in the Mediterranean wa.s in 
the hands of the Greeks, or of the cities of Italy — 
Venice, Genoa, and Pisa. Of these, Venice, once 
the subject, was now the ally of Constantinople 
(see Bury’s note, Gibbon, vi. 381), and Genoa was 
chiefly intent on guarding its trade with the 
Crimea. The sea-power of England and^ North 
Europe was used advantageously at Jaffa in 1102 
and 1107, but was not available for the tranmxort 
of the (Continental crusaders. After the First 
Crusade the West woke up to the advantage of a 
sea-power. But the Greek Empire had now be- 
come bitterly antagonistic to all Crusades (see 
belo-vv, § 2)i and so sea-power was denied by 
the Greeks and Venetians, except on exorbitant 
terms (cf. above, ‘ Fourth Crusade’). 

2, The division of Christendom. — But the chief 
cause of failui*e was undoubtedly the disunion of 
the crusaders, and the deep hatred between the 
Greek and Latin Churches. A united Christendom 
would have been invincible : it recoiled broken and 
dispirited by its own divisions. The disunion was 
of a double nature — ^national and religions. Of 
the national dissensions the Third Crusade wiir 
serve as an example ; or, better, the fact that at 
Acre, when it fell, there were no fewer than 
seventeen independent commands. From the first 
the Crusades were a French rather than a German 
movement ; and the Germans— the Empire, in fact 
— ^in consequence did little. Of the religious 
dissensions — largely also national — the antagonism 
between the (5reek and Latin Churches and 
Empires was even more fatal. The Greeks after 
the First Crusade rarely did anything to assist the 
Crusaders, and often secretly thwarted them. 

3. The l>ad organization of the Latin kingdom, 
— The conquests achieved by the First Crusade 
were organized on a feudal basis. Latin in char- 
acter, by over-taxation and intolerance it hope- 
lessly estranged the natives (H. Q, Prutz, Kultur- 
gesch. d. Kreuzz^uge^ p. 167), especially the native 
Churches ( N estorians, etc. ). There is some evidence 
that Jerusalem was betrayed to Saladin by Chris- 
tian Meichites {Mecmil, ii. 86 n.). One result of 
the feudal system, when worked in connexion with 
a country of enervating climate and constant 
warfare, was the number of heiresses, and, in 
consequence, of disputed and changing successions.® 
The only sound element in the country in this 
matter was the organization of the Military Orders, 
with their constant succession of new blood from 
Europe. 

IV. Results OP TUB Crusades,-^!. Political. 
— ^The immediate political effects have been dealt 
with under the several Crusades. Other con- 
sequences were : ^ 

(X) Imreased importance, of the , Papacy, as the 
embodiment of the unity of Christendom, and the 
leader in the call to war, in spite of the fact that 
Drban 11. in his summons left out those great ideas 
of military method and politico-ecclesiastical 
conquest upon which Gregory had impressed the 
stamp of his character. But the crusaders were 
the^ soldie]/' of the Pope, who alone could remit 
their vows. By the ‘Saladin tax’ a tenth oi the 
revenues of the clergy were poured into the Papal 
coffers. The increased importance attached to 

1 Oman (oj3. di, 233) points out tb© geograpluoal ignorance 
shown ill these land rotates. 

2 See Stiihhs, Xtin. XUff, Ric,, Introd. pp. Ixxxix-cxi, for A 
brilliant analysis of tfie causey Of the fall qf the Latin kingdom, 
and consequenii faaltiiJe of the Cmbdegj. 
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indulgences through the Crusades, and the effect 
on the Papacy, must not he overlooked. How 
completely the Papacy was identified with the 
conception of Crusades is seen in the disastrous 
extension of the idea to all the -wars engineered or 
encoui-aged by the Papacy against its enemies, e.q. 
the Albigenses ; against Frederick II. and Manfred ; 
or against the Hussites. In the long run this 
power of inaugurating a Crusade told by its misuse 
against the Papacy, and was one cause of its fall. 

(2) Weakness of the, Eastern Empire. — Un- 
fortunately, one result of the Crusades, especially 
of the Third Crusade, was the weakening of 
Constantinople, — ^this altogether apart from the 
fatal Fourth Crusade, — and thus of the harrier of 
Europe against the Muslim (see Pears, op. cit. 
ch. 6h This result— the exact opposite of the 
intention — was the direct outcome of the religious 
feud between the Creek and Homan Churches. 

(3) Mise of the Military Orders. — ^An important 
consequence was the foundation of the various 
Orders of military monks, whose influence and 
history overleap the narrow limits of the Crusades 
(see also Hospitality [Christian], Mohasti- 
CISM). {a) Of these the oldest, the Hospital of JSt. 
J ohn of Jerusalem^ was in existence as a hospital for 
pilgrims at an early but unknown date.^ On the 
institution of the Templars the hospital was turned 
into a Military Order. (&) The famous 07'der of 
the Temple was instituted about 1118. But its 
real start -was not until Bernard at the Synod of 
Troyes ( J an. 1128) lent it his advocacy. To Bernard 
was assigned the^ composition of its Buie, the 
greater part of which, however, is by a later hand.^ 
(c) The Teutonic Order of Knights was founded in 
1190 at the siege of Acre. Its vast importance for 
European history by its conquest of Prussia from 
the heathen must not be forgotten, {d) There was 
a fourth Order, Knights of ^t. Thomas of Acre^ of 
interest as almost purely English.® 

2, Commercial and social, — (1) Growth of liberty. 
— The expenses of the crusaders led to the sale of 
estates, advowsons, town-rights, manorial rights, 
etc., to merchants, burgesses, and others; and so, 
to the growth of liberty. The sales to the Jews led 
by reaction to an outbreak against them (W. 
Cunningham, Growth of Eng. Industry and 
Commerce, vol. i. [5th ed., Cambridge, 1910] p. 
205). In commerce we see the opening up of the 
East to the West (H. G. Prutz, KuUurqesch. d. 
Kreuz.), especially to Venice and Genoa (Cunning- 
ham, op. cU. 147, 198). As the monks did not go 
on crusade, the sales of estates ministered much to 
their wealth, and to that of the Church generally. 

(2) Introduction of Aristotle to Europe. — ^The 
contact of East and West led James of Venice to 
bring back and translate (1124) the books of 
Aristotle, including the Physical Works, previously 
known only in imperfect translations. The effect 
of this was one of the causes of the rise of Scholas- 
ticism (see H. B. Workman, Christian Thought to 
the Reformation, London, 1911, ch. 9),^ 

3, Theological,— Through the realization of the 
suneringa of the Saviour ^ — powerfully aided by 
the Crusades (cf. the Crusaders’ Hymn, "Salve, 
caput cruentatum ’)— the idea of the historical but 

Jesus was formed side by side with the 
growing mediaeval conception of the sacramental 

1 See Edhrioht, Urst. Kreuz. 11 n. jReeiieit, y., Pref. cix., dates 

about 1060, Iroui William of Tyre, xviii. 4 and 6. W, Ileyd, 
Gesch. d. LevantBhandelsimMUtekilter(?^voh.^iuitgavtt 1879, 
French tr. by F. M. Eaynaud^ Paris, 18S5, '03-&), argues 

against the accepted view that it Tvas founded bjr oiiejchanls of 
Amalfi (EsetteiZ, v. 401). 

2 See Bouquet, Mecueil, xiv. 232 ; Labhe, Cone, xxi. SCO ; 
Op, Bernard, ii. 643, in PL clx.xxii. 019. 

® For its history, see Stubbs, Itin, Infaod. p, oxii n. 

4 The influence of the Arab philosophers upon Western 
thought must not be put down to the Orusados, a$ it came 
through Spain. 


and eternal Christ. ‘ The primitive Christian 
intuitions were restored. The sacred places stirred 
the imagination, and led it to the Christ of the 
Gospels' (Harnack, Hist. Dogma, Eng. tr. vi. 
[1899] 9). 

Literature.— SovRGES.—lhQ particular sources 
for the several Crusades have already been noted under each. 
It remains to add the more general works. The best worlc 
covering the whole period is William of Tyre (b. 1127), whose 
intimate acquaintance with Palestine was supplemented by a 
knowledge of Arabic. His Hist rerum in partibus to'ansfna'- 
rmisgestarurn (Mecueil [Mist, ocoid.], i. [1844]) is one of the great 
works of medioaval history, and should be studied even by those 
who cannot afford time for research. UntU recent years it was 
the basis of all histories dealing with the Crusades. Books i.~xv. 
(to 1144) are indebted to earlier writers, esp. Albert of Aachen; 
xvi.-xxiii. (to 1184) to his own observation. It was continued 
in French by Ernoul, who was present at the battle of Hattin 
and the capitulation of Jerusalem, down to 1229 ; by Bernard 
the Treasurer, down to 1231 ; and by anonymous writers, down 
to 1277 (see J. M. de Mas Latrie, Chronigiie dMmoitl et de 
Bernard le Trisorier [Paris, 1871] ; or A. P. Paris, (?. de Tyre et 
ses eontinuateuTSy 2 vols. [Paris, 1879-80]), The whole was 
translated into French before the publication of the continuation 
(de Beu^not, Remeil [Mist, occm,], i. pref. p. xxv) under the 
absurd title of VEstoire de Eracl&s Empereur (i.e, Heraclius), 
the opening words of the Mistoria ; in Mecueil^ vols. i. and ii. 
For me charters, etc., of the kingdom of Jerusalem, see R 
Rohricht, Begesta regni Eierosolymitani, Innsbruck, 1808, 
1904. Of the general Oriental sources, ‘Ali-Ibn-al-Athlr’s (b. 
1160) history from 1098-1190 will be found in Mecueil [Hist. o»*.], 
i.l89ff. 

MODSEN A Special mono^aphs, including the 

valuable works of Hagenmeyer and Rbfiricht, have been 
indicated under the several Orusades. Of general Histories the 
following maybe noted : E. Gibbon (ed. Bury [new ed. in prep. 
1911], with appendixes, corrections, and notes by S. Lane-Poole) 
is valuable for the First Orusade, poor for the others, and 
misleading for the Fourth, on which, however, when the main 
idea is corrected, he is full and good. The beat summary for 
the general reader is T. A. Archer and C. L. Kingsford, The 
Crusades, London, 1894, but without notes. Oomplete survej's 
are found in Bernard Kugler, Gesch. der Kreuzzuge, Berlin, 
1880, and L, Br^hier, MEglise et Portent mi mopen dge, Paris, 
1907. The older F. WiEken* Gmh. d. Kreuzzuge, 7 vols., 
Leipzig, 1807-32, andj. F. Michaud, Hist, descroisades, 6 or 6 
vols. (Paris, 1812-17, 1825-9 ; also new ed. Brussels, 1857, Eng, 
tr. in 8 vols. by W, Eobson [1852]), may be neglected without 
much Joss. For the kingdom of Jerusaletn the most accurate 
account is in R. Rdhricht, Oeseh. d. Kotiigreiclis Jems., 
Innsbruck, 1898, The reader may also consult C. R. Conder, 
The Latin Kingdmn of Jerusalem, London, 1897 ; E. G. Rey, 
Les Colonies franquesde Syrie, Paris, 1888 (social history, etc.). 
Military matters are dealt with in C. W. Oman, Mist, of the 
Art of War, London, 1898, bks. iv. and v. ; the Greek view in 
G. Finlay, Mist, of Greece, 7 vols., ed. H. P. Tozer, Oxford, 
1877, vols. ii,-iv. Guy ie Strange, Palestine under the 
Moslems, London, 1890; S. Lane-Poole, Moors in Spain, 
London, 1897 ; H, G. Prutz, Kulturgesch. d, Kreuzztlge, Berlin, 
1883 (in many points exaggerated), deal with important side* 
matters. For the Children’s Orusade of 1212, reference may be 
made to G. Z. Gray, Children's Crusade, New York, 1898. 

H. B. WOEKMAIT. 

CRYSTAL-.GAZING.— " Crystal-gazing ’ is the 
current name for the attempt to provoke the 
appearance of visions hy coneentratiBg the gaze 
on any clear depth— a crystal, a ^lass hall, water 
in a vessel, water in a pond, a mirrori a piece of 
polished hasalt, or anything of the kind. ■ With 
certain subjects it su:fices to stare into the dark- 
ness of a funnel ; in fact, granting the faculty fox 
being hallucinated in the course of gazing fixedly, 
— say at ink in the palm of the hand, or at ink m 
an ordinaory inkstand— the details are unimportant. 
In practice the easiest method is to look steadily, 
for perhaps five minutes, at a glass or crystal hall 
laid on any dark surface, at the distance from the 
eyes of a book which the experimenter might be 
reading. If the gazer has, the faculty, he usually 
sees a land of mist or a milky obscurity cover’ the 
ball, which then seems to become clear and black ; 
pictures then emerge. Sometimes the ball ceases 
to be present to the consciousness of the gazer, who 
feels as if he were beholding an actual scene. An 
Arabian author of tlie 14Ui cent., Ihn Khaldun, 
describes the experience in similar terms. ^ 

Any one who is fortunate enough to have the 
command of leisure and ^solitude for ten minutes 
on four or five occasions can discover whether or 

I Bfotiees st Entraits dee MSS de la Bibh Mat xix, 221 f. ; cf. 
A. Lang, The’M0iny.of Meliglon, Loud. 1898, p. SCSI. 
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not he or she has the faculty of seeing ‘ crystal 
visions/ The gaze should not be prolonged when 
the eyes begin to feel fatigued, or if a sense of 
somnolence appears to he approaching. Solitude 
is here recommended, because the mind, though it 
may follow any train of thought, is not the better, 
In the experiment, for the irresponsible chatter of 
the frivolous and talkative. In actual life, in the 
present writer’s experience, it is very rare to find 
any person who has the leisure and the resolution 
to make solitary experiments of the duration of ten 
minutes on four or five occasions. None the less, 
in spite of the scarcity of time and the insistent 
demands of society, it is now admitted, even by a 
number of orthodox students of experimental psych- 
ology, that hallucinations of sight really are pro- 
voked in some sane and honourable and educated 
persons, by gazing into a clear depth. These people 
see ‘ crystal visions ’ representing persons, events, 
and places, known or unknown, familiar or un- 
familiar, to the gazer, and not summoned up by 
any conscious attempt to * visualize/ 

This set of facts is quite as certainly authentic 
as the coloured visions of arithmetical figures, 
which, as Sir T. Galton has convinced science, arise 
before the 'mind’s eye’ of many persons on the 
mention of numbers. In both eases, so far, the 
'visions’ are attested only by the numbers and 
personal character of the ‘ seers/ 

A third land of visionary experience is perhaps 
less common than we might suppose. Many per- 
sons are unacquainted with ilHsions hypiagogiqms 
•—the bright and distinct views of faces, places, 
ersons, and landscapes, usually unfamiliar, which 
it before the closed eyes in moments between 
sleeping and waking. These pictures, like those 
of crystal vision, come unsummoned, and often 
represent persons or places which we do not re- 
member ever to have seen. People who have no 
experience of those illusions are apt to disbelieve 
that other people have it. In short, all kinds of 
experiences— visions of numerals in the mind’s eye, 
illusions hypnagogiquBs^ and crystal visions— are 
' automatisms,’ and are not produced by the action 
of the conscious intelligence. 

Before the experiments of the Society for Psychi- 
cal Besearch, in the matter of crystal-gazing, were 
made (1890-1910), most persons of sense believed 
that the faculty for seeing such hallucinations was 
a mere fable of romance- writers, or a delusion of 
peasants* But, when many experiments had made 
it certain that the faculty is far from being very 
rare among members of both sexes, young or old, 
in all ranks and ail degi^ees of education, attention 
was drawn to the use of crystal-gazing in many 
ages and lands as a form of divination. It was 
found that the pictures seen by the 'scryer/ or 
gazer, were supposed to be sent by spirits, and to 
indicate events distant in space or destined to 
occur in the future j or they revealed persons guilty 
of theft or other crimes. Thus crystal-gazing got 
a bad name, and was associated with invocation of 
evil spirits, and even now the average man or 
woman thinks crystal-gazing synonymous with 
divination. 'Tell me what horse will win the 
Derby/ says the average man, ' and if you succeed 
I’ll believe that there is something in it/ Another 
criticism is, 'What is the use of it?* Savage 
p^eoples, almost everywhere, and the people of 
Greece, Borne, Egypt, the subjects of the Incas in 
South America, and the magicians of the Middle 
Ages and later thought they found 'the use of it’ 
to be the gaining of knowledge not accessible by 
any normal means. 

Thus, in Polynesia, when any object has been stolen, the 
priest, after praying, has a hole dug in the floor of ibe house 
and filled with water. Then he gages into the water, over 
which the god is supposed to place the spirit of the thief. ‘ The 
image of the spirit . . was, according to their account, reflected 


in the water, and being perceived by the priest, he named the 
individual, or the parties, who had committed the theft,’ i Ptsre 
Lejeune, S.J., found that among the American Indians of his 
flock (about 1660), the medicine-men made their patients gaze 
into deep water, and, if they saw in it visions of anything 
edible or medicinal, it was * exhibited ’ and was supposed to do 
them good. Captain Bourke of the 0.S. cavalry discovered that 
among the Apache Indians the medicine-men used quartz 
crystals, by looking into which they could see everything they 
wanted to see,2 Among the Iroquois the phantasm of the per- 
son w'ho has bewitched another is looked for in a gourd full of 
water, in which a crystal is placed, The Huilleche of South 
America gaze ‘ into a smooth slab of black atone.’ In the 17th 
cent, the people of Madagascar divined by gazing on crystals, 
and according to de Placourt divined successfully, ^ The Zulus 
and the shamans of Siberia gaze into vessels full of water.6 The 
Inca king Yupanqui used a crystal.7 Australian savages use 
crystals or polished stones.^ The Homans used water in a vessel 
of glass.® In Egypt and in India ink is used, whether in a black 
spot on a piece of paper or in a drop in the palm of the hand. 
Examples of mednsval and modern practice are collected by 
‘ Miss X.’ (Miss Goodrich Freer) in Proc. of Soc. for Psychical 
Rmarclii v. 486. 

It is manifest, then, that the production of visual 
hallucinations by various modes of crystal-gazing 
is of world- wide diffusion and unknown antiquity ; 
and that the ‘use’ of the practice has been the 
discovery of knowledge not otherwise accessible, 
though knowledge of the future has not perhaps 
been much sought in this fashion, except in modern 
Europe, and in a well-known anecdote of the 
Urgent d’Orl6ans told by Saint Simon. 

Miss Goodrich Ereer, in her essay already 
cited, was (after W, Gregory [Animal Magnetism, 
London, 1851], and H. Mayo [Truths in Popular 
Bup&rstitions, Frankfort, 1849]) the first author to 
examine seriously the question of crystal-gazing. 
She herself possesses the faculty, and she analyzed 
the phenomena in her own experience. She found 
that the visions represented (1) lost memories which 
thus arose into her upper consciousness ; (2) ideas 
or images which might or might not be present to 
her normal consciousness ; (3) visions, possibly tele- 
pathic or clairvoyant, implying acquisition of Imow- 
ledge 'by supernatui’al means/ The examples of 
this last class which the author gave were not very 
strilcing i but the present writer has known her to 
be much more successful. 

It has been the writer’s fortune to meet a large 
number of very normal persons of both sexes, and 
often of high jnteliigenee and education, who, on 
making experiments in a subject entirely new to 
them, exhibited the faculty in various degrees. In 
its lowest form figures of persons and objects were 
seen in black and wdiite; not in the colours of 
nature. Letters in the printed Boman alphabet 
were also seen. A higher form of the faculty is 
the beholding of figures in the costumes of various 
nations, engaged in various ways, some of them 
romantic ; in other cases they appear to represent 
some unknown incident in history. Personages 
known or unknown to the gazer very frequently 
occur. The figures, wearing the colours of natur^ 
move about in a free natural way, and often remain 
long in view, even when the crystal, after being 
laid down, has been taken up again. In some well- 
attested cases two persons see the same crystal 
vision simultaneously, or one after the othei% But, 
in the second category, the writer has only once, 
known the vision*— novel to the gazer— to be fitted 
later with a real objective counferpart, discovered * 

I W. EUk, Polynesian Researches, London, 1830, ii. 240. 

G, Bourke, 'Medicine-men of IJte Apache/ 9 RBRW 
(1892), p. 461. ’ 

68 Smith, ' Myths of the Iroquois,' ^ EMIf (188S), p. 

4 R, ifitzroy, ^rralim of Voyages of 
London, 1839, ii/m 

0 E. de itacouri, Ilisi. de Madagascar, Paris, 1861, Oh. 76. 

6H. Callaway, Religious System oftkeAimsiulu, London, 1868, 
p. 341; J Af xxiv. (1894) 165, citing liychkov, p. 86. 

* Oristoval de^ Molina, MUs and Laws of the Tmas, ed. 
andtr. Markham, Hakluyt Soc. 1873, p. 12. 

A Making of Religion, p. 90 ; IC Lan^oh Parker, 

The JSuahlayi Tribe, London. 1906. 

9 Varro, in Aug. de Civ. X)d, vu, 36, , 
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accidentally. What he saw actually existed in all 
its details, unknown to him and to the writer, who 
was looking on at the experiment, made in his 
smoking-room. In 1897, the writer met at Bt. 
Andrews a young lady who was visiting the place 
for the first time and who’ had never heard of 
crystal-gazing. Being j^eseuted with a glass hall, 
she made a number of experiments. The method 
was that any one who pleased (and all were but 
very recent acquaintances of the gazer) thought of 
anything or anybody that he or she chose. The 
lady then looked into the glass ball and described 
what she saw. A dozen cases of her success (winch 
included seeing persons unheard of by her, ^ in 
places unknown to her, persons dressed and occuiued 
as inquiry proved that they had been clad and 
engaged at, or shortly before, the hour of the 
experiments) are published in the writer’s Th& 
Malcing of Religion, pp. 90-112, from signed and 
attested records. Many other successful cases are 
known to the writer, and, during the course of the 
experiments already mentioned, it very rarely 
occurred that the gazer saw nothing, or something 
not consciously present either to the sitter’s mind, 
or — what is more curious— to the mind of a scepti- 
cal looker-on, not the sitter. If telepathy be the 
cause of such occurrences, they illustrate the 
casual and incalculable quality of that agency. 
For example, in some experiments a lady in the 
south of England was to try to send impressions to 
a gazer, who had never heard of her, in the north 
of Scotland. The message, of a very simple kind, 
did not arrive ; what arrived was a vivid picture of 
certain singular incidents of a private nature which 
had much impressed the distant communicator, but 
which she had no intention of transmitting. As 
fortuitous coincidence could not explain so many 
successes in tiie experiments of 1897 — the crystal 
pictures being full of minute details — the writer 
was reduced to supposing that some unascertained 
cause, going sometimes beyond telepathy as usually 
defined, was at work. Many other curious ex- 
amples of the possession of the faculty, apparently 
accompanied by telepathy, have occurred in ex- 
periments by friends and kinsfolk of the writer — 
healthy, normal men and women. ^ The gazers have 
never shown any traces of drowsiness or dissocia- 
tion, or even any tendency to form theories about 
their experiences, except in one instance, when 
experiment destroyed the theory. 

In the writer’s opinion experiments of the kind 
described are more trustworthy than investigations 
into the hallucinations of professional and trained 
female hysterical patients in French hospitals. 
Pierre Janet has published such experiments with 
professional neurotics at the Salp^tribre in liis 
Ni^roses el id&e$ fixes (Paris, 1898). His account of 
the experiences of Miss Groodrich Freer in her 
paper, already cited, is of the most fantastic 
character, as becomes manifest when her narrative 
is compared with the document wlixch, in addition 
to Ms own imagination, is his source. In affairs of 
this sort few people who have not personal ex- 
perience of unaeconatable successes can be expected 
to believe in themj while few who have been 
present at such successes, and have had their own 
thoughts read (of course without physical contact 
— ‘muscle-reading^— between the sitter and the 
crystal-gazer), can persist in scepticism. It is plain 
that in most countries and ages crystal-gazing in 
one form or another has been practised, and suc- 
cesses would greatly increase the hold^ priest, or 
witch, or medicine-man, over his patrdns. Fraud 
would doubtless be used wherever it was possible ; 
knoAvledge normally acquired would he presented as 
of supernatureA origin. When fraud is excluded; 
successful crystal-gazing offers a problem even 
more difficult than success with other automatisms 
yc>L.“xv . — 23 


such as the so-called ‘ divining-rod ’ and the tilting 
table. These automatisms appear to preseii t to the 
normal consciousness knowledge within the range 
of the sub-conscious mind, though we cannot tell 
how the sub-conscious mind in many cases obtains 
its information. 

Literature.-— As this subject has attracted attention only in 
recent years, the literature of it is very scanty, and most of it 
has been cited by Miss Goodiich Freer (as ‘Miss XO m Pro- 
oeedDips of the Sooieiulor Psychiml Itesearch, vol. v. pp. 4S6, 
521, vol. viii- pp. 468-536, 259, 276; reference should also bo 
made to A. Lang-, The Makhuf oflieligion, London, ICOS, and 
later editions, pp. 90-113 ; N. W. Thomas, Crystal Gazing, its 
and Practice, London, 1905; E. W. Lane, Modert\ 
Egyptians^, London, 1860; Quarterly liemaw, vol, Ik, ; L. de 
Laborde, Comimniaire, Paris, 1841; F. W. H. Myers, 
Human Personality, London, 1903. 

Andrew Lang. 

CUCHULAINN CYCLE.—i. Ciiuhuhunn, the 
chief hero of the Ulster ^ cycle of romance, is 
regarded as a re-incarnation, or avatar, of Lug 
Lamhfada, ‘the long-handed,' the solar deity of 
the ancient Irish,* he is considered in his birth- 
stories sometimes as son of Lug, sometimes as Lug, 
himself re-born. His mother was Uechtire, sister 
of king Conor (Concliobhar) of Ulster ; she and 
fifty young maidens, her companions, were trans- 
formed into a flock of birds who disappeared for 
three years from the king’s couit, and were found 
in the neighbourhood of Brugh on the Boyne, 
where are tumuli traditionally believed to be the 
bmial-places of the Tuatha D6 Danann deities. 
Here Declitire gave birth to a babe ; in one version 
of tiie tale it is revealed to Declitire by Lug tliat 
he himself is her little child {Le, that the child is 
a re-incarnation of himself); in another, Lug is 
the noble young warrior whom she has espoused. 

The idea of re-mcarnationis not unfamiliar in Irish literature. 
In the tale called ‘The Wooing of Enier ’ it is stated that the 
men of Ulster wished to provide a wife for Oiiohulainu, ‘ knowing 
that his re-hirth would be of himself,’ i.e. that only from him- 
self could another such as he have origin ; and in the tale of 
‘The Generation ofthe Swineherds,’ which explains the origin 
of the Bulla who take part in the great mythological warfaie of 
the Tdin M Gdalnge, we find that these prodi^ioins kiae have 
gone through a series of incarnations before their final appear- 
ance as bulls. 

Throughout his career, Ciichulamn is watched 
over by his divine kinsman, Lug, and he points 
proudly to his connexion with Lug when questioned 
as to his origin. He has also a father, Sualtach or 
Bualtam {variously s^^elt Soaltaiim, Soalta, etc.), 
to whom, according to one of the birth-stories, 
Beohtire is married by kinj| Conor after her con- 
nexion with Lug. The stories are much confused, 
and there are suggestions in one of them of an 
incestuous connexion between Declitire and her 
brother the king himself. The child is named 
Betanta by Lug’s command. Little is known of 
Sualtach; though usually regarded as a human 
being, he is more than once called in Old Irish 
literature Sualtach or Sualtach sidheeh, i.e, 
‘ Sualtach of the fairy haunts ’ i and he is spoken 
of as possessing through his mother, who was an 
elf woman, ‘ the magical might of an elf’ (cf. Book 
of Leinster [LJS], 58a, 24; Coir Anmaun, Jr, Teccie, 
iii. sect. 282), Like Ml the personages of the cycle, 
he is clearly regarded as a mythological being. 

name has become curiously mixed up with the 
genealogies of Fionn mac Cumliall (cf. Brit. Mus. 
MS Egerton, 1782, in which he appears as Fionn’s 
grandfather). La the Tdm B6 Omlnge he comes 
to his son’s aid when he is exhausted by the labours 
of the war; and arouses the hosts of tJIater to Ms 
assistance. He is there called ‘ Bualtaeh or Suai- 
i;am, son of Beealtach (Becfoltaoh) mac Moraltach, 
father of Ciichulainn mao Sualtach’ {ZL 03^), 
He was killed by falliiig accidentally Upon the rim 
of his own shield. , ... 

Although Cdchulaian is .the prime hero of Ulster, 
and Ms feats of hescpispi are performed and his 
wars und^a^ i^^ defence of tliat province, he is 
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nevextlieless said (in MS Harl. 5280, fol. 53 B, 
Brifc. Mus.) not to ‘belong to Ulster' ; and, when 
the whole of the male inhabitants of that province 
were overtaken by the physical weakness which 
recurred among them at intervals, and which seems 
to have been the result of some sort of or 
'tabu,' Ciiehulainn and his father Sualtach were 
exempt and able to fight. Though usually and 
officially described as of sjjlendid appearance and 
with ruddy and golden hair, Ciiehulainn is some- 
times spoken of as ‘a dark sad man ' Wooing of 
Emer’ {AroK Mev. i. 72]), or a ‘little black-browed 
{Mesca Ulady_p, 29), which would not suggest 
descent from the ultonians; in connexion with 
Cilchulainn’s original name, Setanta, Khys points 
out that there was a district between the Mersey 
and Morecambe Bay once inbabited by a people 
called Setantii, and refers to Ptolemy’s mention 
(IL iii. 2) of a harbour of the Setantii, the position of 
which corresponds with the mouth of the Ribble 
{Celt. Beath. 455 and note). An obscure Irish poem 
relating to Ciiehulainn alludes to a Setantian stream 
{mroch Jri sruth B&tintii ‘a coracle against the 
stream of Betanta’) {Leahhar na hVidhre [ZU] 

mb). 

2 . Cliohulainn’s precocity is abnormal ; already 
at the age of seven years he performs his first 
feats, and can fight with and destroy warriors 
of renown j his lengthened war of the T 4 in B 6 
Ciialnge, sustained single-handed in defence of 
Ulster against the combined forces of Munster, 
Leinster, and Connaught, and continued during an 
entire wdnter, from before Samhain, ox Hallowe’en 
(Oct. 31sb), till after St. Bridget’s Festival (Feb. 1 ), 
is represented as having taken place when the hero 
was only seventeen and. still a beardless youth; 
and ho is said to have died at the age of twenty- 
seven {Ann, Tighernach). Among his feats per- 
formed when lie was a mere child is that from 
which he received his heroic title of Ciiehulainn. 

(gen. Co7i)i ‘ hound,' was a title often bestowed 
to denote a hero of renown, in reference to the use 
of large hounds in battle and the bravery shown 
by them. Ciiehulainn says of himself : 

* I wag a hound sferong fox* combat, 

I was a hound who visited the troops, 

I wag a hound to gruard Emania.' 

He received this name from his combat with a 
fierce dog, said to have been brought from Spain 
(gloss hi LU)f which guarded the fort of Culann, a 
smith of Ulster, and which, was slain by the boy 
when lie was scarcely six years old. The child 
himself took the office of the wateh-dog until one 
of the dog’s whelps was sufficient^ grown to 
replace him. Henceforth the name u4 Ohulainnf 
* Hound of Culann,' clung to Mm.: 

It is said in Mesoa XflaA that a distiiot extending from TJaneoh 
in Meath northward along the coast to Dtn Dalgan (BundallcX 
and called Oonaille Mnirthemne and Oiialnge, belonged person- 
ally to Ciiehulainn (Todd Lectm‘6 Series, 1889, i. 2). It embraced 
the present county of Louth and parts of Meath and West- 
meath. At that time the province of Meath, with its over- 
kingship of Tara, had not come into existence, and Ulster 
extended southward to the Boyne, touching the provinces of 
Leinster and Munster at the Hill of Usnech in Westmeath. 
This district seems to have been bestowed on the hero hy king 
Conor, and was not his by inheritance, Oilohulainn’s own fort 
was Diin Balgan (now Bundedk), 

His wife was Emer, daughter to Forgall the Wdy, a landowner 
near Liisk, in the present county of Dublin, A special tale 
relates his wooing of Emer. Though she appears to liave been 
hia only real wif^ she had numerous rivals, of whom the most 
formidable was Fand, wife of Msminnan mac Ler, a goddess 
* who enticed him away for a time into fairy-land. 

3 . The Red Branch. — Cfichulaiun is the central 
figure of a groups of champions commonly known 
as ‘the Champions of the Red Branch,' so called 
from one of the three haHs in the kingly palace of 
Emain MaeJja or Emania (now Navan Sort, B.W. 
of Armagh, where raths remain to the present day). 
The- history and feats of these heroes are described 
ill a series of over a hundred distinct talcs. There 


are, besides these longer tales, numerous detached 
episodes which fill up gaps, so that the career of 
each hero of importance can be traced from birth 
to deatli in a very complete manner. They form 
a connected whole in^tiie mind of the story-teller 
and reader, much as the originally isolated tales 
referring to Arthurian knights ultimately came to 
be formed into a complete cycle of stories. The 
three most prominent champions, who are fre- 
quently exposed to tests of strength or prowess 
against each other, are Conall ccrnaidi^ * tne Vic- 
torious,' Lseghaire h'ladacky ‘the Triumphant,' 
and Ciiehulainn ; hnt Ciiehulainn invariably proves 
himself to be the greatest hero of the three. 

These tales seem to have originated in, and deal 
largely with, that eastern portion of Ulster which 
lies between the B, Bann and Lough Heagh on the 
west and the sea on the east. The capital was 
Emain Macha, and within this area lay the forts 
and dwelling-places of most of the chief heroes of 
the Ulster cycle. The king, who appears in the 
tales as ruling from Emain Macha, is named Conor 
(Conchobhar), and his death is synchronized with 
that of our Lord in Jerusalem. The reign of 
Conor and the exploits of the heroes are thus 
traditionally laid in the first century. Though 
king Conor and all the champions are accepted 
by R. O’ Flaherty {Ogygm^ Dublin, 1793, pt. iii. 
c, xlvi.-xlviii.) as historical personages, there is 
no place found for them in the Annals, though 
I Conor is said, in some versions, to be the son of 
I Fachtna/ct^/iac/i^, ‘the Wise,' who, according to the 
Annals of the Four Masters, ascended the throne 
of Ulster in the year of the world 5042 (152 B.C.). 

The entry runs: — *a.m. 5042. The first year of Fachtna 
fathachin the sovereignty of Ireland’; and fifteen years later 
we have the entry of Ms death : * a.m. 6057. Fachtna fathachy 
son of Rossa, son of Budhraigh, after having been sixteen yeax’s 
in the sovereignty of Ireland, was slain by Eoehaid feidhleaeh 
(i,e. the constant sighing).’ 

But this attempt to connect king Conor with a 
king of all Ireland was evidently a late one, and is 
the less to be taken into account as there is no 
sign in these tales that the central province of 
Meath, with its capital at Tara, had at this time 
been erected into a separate division, or that any 
over-king (called in Ireland or ‘High King') 

as yet reigned over Ireland. Ulster is represented 
as haughtily independent, and each of the other 
provinces had its own king, who acted with perfect 
freedom independently of any central authority. 
The provinces, or ‘ Four Great Fifths,’ of Ireland 
were, at the time of which we speak, Ulster, 
Leinster, Connaught, and East and West Munster. 
Meath, the future central royal province, created 
for the support of the High Kings of Ireland who 
ruled from Tara, did not then exist. Nor, con- 
sidering that Fachtna died 137 B.O., could he have 
been father to Conor, who reigned in the beginning 
of the 1 st century. Another and probably older 
version makes king Conor son to the druid and 
poet Cathbacl, by Nessa his wife, a woman warrior. 

Though Conor’s death Is synchronized with the moment of 
our Lord’s crucifixion, the Annals of Tighemaoh date his death 
at 48 B.C. O’Maherty, probably observing some of these incon- 
sistencies, says that ‘ the king came near committing suicide, 
hut lived fifteen years after.’ 

We regard these attempts to fit the career 
of king Conor and of the Champions of the Bed 
Branch cycle into the actual history of Ireland in 
much the same light as the connexion of the heroes 
of the JSfihekmgen with the early history of the 
Teutonic peoples or of king Arthur’s laiights with 
the histo ry of Britain. The tal os sprang up at a time 
when the power of eastern Ulster was still a living 
tradition among the literary class in Ireland. The 
raths at many of the sites of the traditional forts, 
such as Emain Macha (Navan Fort), the king's' 
dwelling in Ulster, and Hath Oruachan or Rath- 
crogan (Co. Roscommon), the fortress of Queen^' 
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Meave of Connanglit, show that the legends were 
connected with known historical sites, but it is 
unnecessary on that account to consider the actual 
personages of the cycle or their careers as historical. 
They are jilainly regarded as mythological , and 
the chief events and wars in which they were 
engaged bear a mythological interpretation. 

The tales have a close relationship to the legends 
of the race of gods known as the Tuatha De 
Danann ; a few of them, indeed, both in style and 
subject, belong equally to both cycles. Such are 
*The Wooing of Etain’ and ‘The Dispute of the 
Swineherds.’ The pedigrees of the heroes of the 
Red Branch are all traced up to the Tuatha De 
Danann, althoiigh, according to the Annals, there 
is a lapse of 1500 years between the two epochs. 
Rudhraigh, or Rury, is the head of the house, and 
from him and from the goddess Maga, daughter of 
Angus na Brugh, by her niari'iages with Boss 
Tuadh, ‘ the Red,’ and Cathbad the druid, all the 
chief heroes are descended (see genealogies in 
E. Hull’s GuchulUn Saga, Introd. p. Iv). The 
extraordinary feats and prowess of the champions 
are supposed to be accounted for by their divine 
origin. According to this descent, Cdchulainn is 
grandson of Maga, who is mother to Declitire, 
which brings him within the kingly line of Ulster, 
and denies the statement that he ‘was not of 
Ulster’ (see above). Probably that statement 
was merely an effort of the story-tellers to explain 
what they could not otherwise understand, viz. 
why Ciichulainn and his mortal father Sualtach or 
Sualtam were exempt from the curse which pros- 
trated the whole male population of Ulster in sick- 
ness at a critical moment in the history of their 
province. 

4. Cdchulainn as a sun-hero, — Cilchulainn was 
therefore, on the one side, directly connected with 
Lug, the sun-god, and, on the maternal side, with 
Maga, a Tuatha D4,Danann goddess. King Conor 
also is called a dia talmaidQi or terrestrial god, in 
LU 1015 ; and Dechtire, his sister, the mother of 
Cilchulainn, is called a goddess : Ciichulainn mac 
dm Declitire, ‘the son of the goddess Dechtire’ 
(LL 1235). 

The two marvellous Bulls for the possession of 
which the great war of the T4in B6 udalnge was 
undertaken were of supernatural origin, and had 
existed under many different forms before they 
%vere re-born as bulls ; they had been first swine-, 
herds of the gods of the under world, then ravens, 
warriors, sea-monsters, and insects. Under each 
of these forms they had lived through vast periods 
of time 5 out of them they had come after a terrific 
struggle which shook the borders of Ireland, only 
to pass again through some new transformation 
{Irische Texte, m. i. 230-278). These struggles 
proved to be preludes to the war of the Tdin, in 
which all Ireland was destined to engage, and to 
the gigantic struggle at its close between the two 
Bulls themselves, in which both were torn to 
pieces. The mythological warfare of these Bulls, 
the Finn hennach, or ‘White horned/ and the 
Bonn, or ‘ Dark’ or ‘ Brown’ Bull, belonging respec- 
, tively to the East and West of Ireland (Cfialnge in 
Co. Down, and Rath Cruachan in Connaught), 
seems to symbolize the struggle between summer 
and winter or the struggle between day and night. 
The Bonn is a terrific creatmu in strength and in 
size. On his back fifty little boys could play 
their games. He moves about accompanied by 
fifteen (or fifty) heifers, His ferocity^ and violence 
are so ^eat that, when he is driven into, a narrow 
pass, he revenges himself by trampling his keeper 
to death and treading his body thirty leetTnto the 
earth. His bellowings strike terror into all who, 
hear him, and those who meet him after his final 
conflict with the Finn hmnach are trampled and 


gored to death. This conflict, wdiich lasted a day 
and a night, and during which the Bulls traversed 
the whole of Ireland, was ended by the Bonn 
tearing his adversary to pieces and returning, head 
in air, to his native home in Ciialnge, where, in the 
madness of his frenzy, he placed his back to a 
hillock and ‘vomiiecf his heart up through his 
mouth with black mountains of dark-red gore,’ 
and so expired. In like manner Cuchulainn is in 
every way abnormal. His rai')id development and 
bis prodigious strength and powers are everywhere 
insisted upon. When he is about to perform any 
special prodigy of valour, his whole person expands 
and undergoes an extraordinary change ; he grows 
monstrous, terrific, so that his own friends cannot 
recognize him ; he is known as ‘ The Distorted ’ 
{riastartha), or ‘ The Madman ’ fromEmain Macha. 
When he puts forth his strength, his appearance 
is so terrific that none can stand before him ; his 
very look destroys his foes, not by twos or threes 
but by hundreds; a stream like dusky blood, 
repi’esenting his energy, rises upward from his 
forehead, and over his head his ‘ bird of valour ’ 
hovers (cf. the light over the head of Achilles 
caused by Athene, II, xviii. 205 [Butcher-Lang’s 
tr. p. 372 f.]). His body gives off a heat which 
melts the snow around him, or raises to boiling- 
point three vats of water in which he is successively 
immersed. Yet this formidable personage is fre- 
quently derided by his enemies for the boyishness 
and insignificance of his usual appearance. Prime 
heroes, until they experience his hidden powers, 
refuse to fight with Mm ; Queen Meave is visibly 
disappointed when she first comes face to face with 
the champion who has been holding her forces at 
bay through weeks of combat, and killing them by 
the hundred merely by his look ; on one occasion 
iie has to blacken a moustache with blackberry 
juice in order to present a more manly appear- 
ance. 

If we regard Gfichulainn as the sun-hero, these 
indications of his unimposing appearance at ordi- 
nary times, succeeded on occasions by strange 
distortions and manifestations, seem aptly to re- 
present the impression 'which might be produced 
on the savage mind by the contrast between the 
orb of the sun on ordinary occasions and its appear- 
ance in eclipse. Again, the fine poetic simile of 
the threefold hues of his hair, and the account of 
Ms splendour when he appears before the forces 
of Meave to display his person in its natural 
beauty, seem designed to illustrate the glory of 
the full sunshine of summer ; so, too, do the neat 
generated in his person, the energy of his move- 
ments, his wandering habits, and the destructive 
power of his look. We may also note that ‘ blind- 
ness befell all women who loved Mm ’—which may 
possibly have reference to the dilBcnlty of gazing 
directly on the sun. It is possible that Ciichulainii’s 
fight, from which he so hardly escaped, with the 
twenty-seven sons of Calatfn, hideous and crooked 
beings, who formed armies out of puff-balls and out 
of the foliage of the oak, and came furiously riding 
on the ‘wind’s swift clouds/ may symbolize the 
hiding of the sun’s face before the ^ armies of the 
storm,’ i.e, the masswe clouds, formed, as it might 
seem, almost out of nothing, (Cf. a similar sort of 
incantation in ‘ The Death' of Muirchertacli mac 
Erca,’ MGel xxiii [1902] ; the ‘Battle of Kat 
Godeu/ Skene, FmrAnc, Books of Wales, i 277 
ii. 138 ; and ‘ The Mabinogion of Math, son of 
Mathonwy/' Lady 0. Guest’s ilfiz5., ,Lond. 1877/ 
p, 416.) A remarkable ‘tabu/ or geis, of Ciichu^ 
lainti’ was, to ‘see the horses of Mandnnan mac 
Ler’ (i.0. the billows’' qf the, ocean-god),' which 
might be' a. reference fo thejam>arent extinction 
of the sun’s rayS when he, sinks down at night 
benekth tjhepcbah. waves. 
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shall have power to restore to liuiuariity its lost 
unity [ih. 492 f.). 

As prophet of the Komantic School, Friedrich 
Schlegel felt the force of Kant’s transcendentalism, 
but was more inclined to base his culture upon the 
Ego of Fichte, and, while he appreciated Schiller’s 
{esthetics of the naive, he himself showed a dis- 
position to adopt the sentimental, or romantic, 
culture of the inhnite. In Schlogei’s mind, Goethe’s 
Wilhelm Meister, the French Bevolution, and 
Fichte’s WissensclutfUlehre were the three greatest 
tendencies of the age {J ugendscJirifteni ed. J, Minor, 
1882; Athenmm., §216); from them maybe traced 
a txi'gl&Eomantik — poetical, political, philosophical, 
in form. Fichte himself was an ardent believer in 
culture ; coming after the French Revolution and 
postulating constructive material culture, he con- 
trasts strikingly with Rousseau. In his Bcitragc 
znr Beriehiigimg iiber die francos, Bevolution, 1793, 
the term ^ Cult'ur ’ is of frequent occurrence ; it is 
identified wdth the inner freedom and rationality 
of Kantianism. No human sensation or impulse, 
no action or passion, is esteemed of value unless it 
makes for culture, or the exercise of all man’s 
powers towards complete freedom as a goal ( Werice, 
LemzilTj 1846-47, vi. 86). In the State, the culture 
of fi'eedom should be the aim, declares Fichte {ib. 
101), while the true fatherland is that State which 
is the most highly cultured {ih, vii, 212). Such 
was Fichte’s own culture-philosophy. Yet the 
Fichtean element that appealed to the Romanticist 
w’"as the Ego, whose free activity %vas for Fichte 
the leading principle of ail culture. Schlegel, 
however, develops romantic culture by emphasizing 
the sesthetical activity of the Ego, wiience he de- 
rives his doctrine of Ironie, the watchword of 
Romanticism. In essence, TT07m consists in a 
work of self-creation and self-destruction, due 
to the Ego’s striving after an impossible ideal 
{Athenwum, §61). In poetry, this subjectivism is 
called transcendental where it begins as satire 
with its contrast between ideal and real, changes 
to the sadness of elegy, and ends as an idyll which 
identifies the two {ib, § 228). Where Schiller used 
‘sentimental,’ Sclllegel employs ‘transcendental,’ 
of which style considers Dante the prophet, 
Bhakespeare th^s centre, and Goethe the climax*— 
‘der grosse DieiMang der modernen Poesie’ {ib. 

§ 247). In thus styling Bhakespeare transcendental, 
Schlegel invests Schiller’s ‘naive’ and ‘senti- 
mental’ with the historical sense of ancient and 
modern — an idea carried out systematically in Die 
Griechen mid Bomer (1797). Grecian poetry, de- 
clares Schlegel, begins with nature and aims to 
reach beauty through culture (p. 10); modem 
poetry aims at subjective cesthetical power rather J 
than objective beauty (p. 79), %vhence arises a* 
striving after the poetical as something transcen- 
dental, a ‘ Sehnsucht ’ which is destined to remain 
unsatisfied (p. 103). This type of poetry contrasts 
strikingly^ with the compact culture-conseiousneBS 
of Classicism, wherein ‘ Kunstpoesie ’ and ‘ Natur- 
poesie’ are in complete harmony [Alhenmnm, § 252). 
Thus, as the culture-consciousness of the Enlighten- 
ment had arisen in England, that of Romanticism 
has been seen to have originated in Germany. 
There was, of course^ a French Classicism and a 
French Romanticism, but perhaps the most direct 
contribution to culture that France %vas to make is 
found in the third period— that of Realism. 

3. Realism. — The inception of the Realistic, or 
^Naturalistic, movement may he noted as early as 
when Henri Beyle (de Stendhal) produced 
et 2e noir. This Naturalism, or 
as its author styled it, involved a 
^ indirect nihilism, destined to 

views and values in 
^and ^ conl^ Beyle was analyzed and 
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classilied by the aid of Taine in 1857, ^^ola in 1880, 
and Paul Bourget in 1883 {Huneker, Egoistfi, 1909, 
p. 4 f. ). Another root of this realism is found in 
Flaubert, wdiose Madmie Bovary (1857) resulted 
in a culture-philosophy called ‘ Bovaryisme,’ or 
Illusionism, hardly m keeping with the acknow- 
ledged realism of Flaubert. Another frank attempt 
to be realistic appeared with Baudelaire’s Fleurs 
du mat (1857) under the head of ‘Batanisme.’ 
These three tendencies re-appear in the rhapsodies 
of the German ‘ superman, ’ N ietzschc, who was prob- 
ably affected no less thoroughly by Max Stirner’s 
The Ego and his Own (1846), which delivers its 
author from both pagan Classicism and Christian 
Romanticism, while it rivals the early Christians’ 

‘ contemptus niundi’ by its contempt for spirit and 
truth (see pp. 464, 478, 484). This egoistic nihilism 
and activism, involving the transmutation of indi- 
vidualistic and social standards of value, ' was 
originally pursued by Nietzsche in the milder form 
of Romanticism, due to the influence of WagP‘r‘V’» 
music, which Nietzsche employs to ex plain 
origin of Greek tragedy. Where both Cl| 
cisni and Romanticism bad agreed in regarf 
Grecian culture in the form of Apollonian cJ 
ness, Nietzsche, who was guided by the dyna'S'Pc^ 
ideal of musical art, and who had profitcd^ent 
Schopenhauer’s^ distinction between intellect 
will, introduced the idea of a Bionysiac element, 
in accordance with wMcir'tenb?leIlcctu^ 
of culture and refinement was 
the voluntaristic one of barbarism and pwion. 
Nietzsche had carefully noted Schiller’s ui 
‘naive,’ and had also appreciated its significalce 
in the psychology of Classicism ; nevertheless, he 
was anxious to show that the Greeks had achieved 
the naive of Apollo only by a mighty conquest 
over the barbaric and titanic of JJionysUjT'fPm 
Gehurb der Tragodie, 1886, § 3). To Schiller’s, 
naive poets, Homer and Shakespeare, he adds the 
name of the artist Raphael, whose ‘ Transfigura- ' 
tion ’ reveals, in art-symbolism, the eternal soitow 
and contradiction of the world, expressed as it is 
on the lower and darker half of the canvas, which 
portrays the struggles of the possessed, and the 
vision of peace and intelligence shining in the 
transfiguration above {ib. % 4). But, with his desire 
to conceive of culture in the activistic 
peculiax” to the art of music, he seems to have 
approved of the Dionysiac and to have welcomed 
its entrance into modem culture {ih. § 19). Follow- 
ing Nietzsche, Sudermann has elaborated a kind 
of culture-philosophy which, -while attracted by 
the Grecian sense of harmony, agrees with Schiller 
in its Apollonian view (see, e.g., The Joy of Living, 
tr. Wharton, 1907, Act i.), but which is perhaps 
more ready to assert that, after all, the will is 
so superior to the intelloet that the jiassions are 
destined to triumph over the spirit in man. This 
supremacy of the Dionysiac seems to explain the 
sensuality and irrationalism of man, who accounts 
for his viciousness by saying, ‘ Fs ist das Heiden- 
thuni in uns’ (of. Axelrod, E, $udetmmn, eine 
Studie, 1907, p. 63). 

The realistic culture that signified a kind of 
Dionysiac revolt against conventionality was ac- 
companied by the criticism of various nationalities 
by cultured patriots. In Russia, Turgenieff made 
ideal war upon society under the romantic banner 
of ‘Nihilism’ {Fathers and Children, 1861, tr. 
Hapgood, 1907, ch. v.), and repudiated his country 
for its lack of ideas : 

‘Our dear mother/ says ho, ‘Orthodox Bugsja, sink 

down to the nethermost hell, and not a aing-Ie lack, not a single 
pin would be disturbed, . . , becaTise even the samovar, linden- 
past slippers, shaft-arch, and the Icnont — these renowned pro- 
ducts of ours— were not invented hy us* {Smoke, tr, Hapgood, 
1^07, ch. xiv.). 

In Norway, Ibsen used egoism and nfiilism to 
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lis country to a sense of intellectual self- 
In Brand (1865) be idealizes the Nor- 
: in Be&r Gynt (1867) lie satirizes him; 
Emperor and Galilean (1873) he seeks to 
the coming of a ‘ third empire ’ of selfhood, 

. to supersede the * Christian empire of the 
IS that had overcome the ^ pagan empire 
3sh’ (Pt. ii. Act iii» Sc. iv.). In America, 
le national consciousness was absorbed by 
and weighed down by Puritanism and 
dsm, the call to culture was sounded long 
the free spirit of Emerson. His address, 
\eTieaM Scholar (1837), contains an ideal 
me for the promotion of national culture ; 
i spirit at once Athenian and American, 
Lsses the influences of nature, literature, 
vity, which promote the culture of ^ Man 
g,’ while be also emphasizes the scholar’s 
{vard his age, which, in Emerson’s mind, 
longer the classic or romantic, but the 
liical one. In far different manner from 
ilonian and Socratic serenity of Emerson, 
ihasized the Dionysiac in the form of the 
ind mysterious with their inherent sense of 
ction. The significance of Poe was really 
the decadence that later was to repudiate 
. This was to come about through Baude- 
it was not to become effectual until the 
he 19th century, with Verlaine, Mallarm6, 
le ITsle- Adam, Huysmans, and Maeterlinck, 
,s Swinburne. The culture-consciousness of 
lidence, dissatisfied with the limitations of 
, made use of the morbid, the vicious, and 
terious in order to sound anew the depths 
soul. By means of symbolism, it sought 
omething objective to express the psycho- 
nofundity that it affected. In the north, 
abolism was developed systematically by 

Y far the most systematic cultnrist critique 
lal life was carried on by Matthew Arnold, 
s sufficiently nihilistic and egoistic in spirit 
le his work Ctdiure and Anarchy (1869), 
was sufficiently radical to direct it against 
mtism and 'Hebraism.’ Arnold’s method 
b of a free Soeratism, in the course of whose 
ion he finds it expedient to praise Plato 
Paul for their intellectualism (cb. iv.), 
sing and Herder for their spirit of national 
Calling himself a * man without a phil- 
Arnold was possessed of sufficient cqn- 
sm to treat culture to an analysis of its 
1 root, whence he regards it: (1) as an 
condition of humanity rather than ani- 
(2) as a growing and becoming rather than 
5 and a having ; (3) while it was so general 
vanee mankind rather than the mere incli- 
vithin whom (4) it consisted of an expansion 
s powers, instead of some one in particular, 
sligious (ch. i. ). This broad humanistic cul- 
aold identifies with something suggestive of 
s ' grace and dignity,’ by calling it ' sweet- 
I light’ — an expression which he borrows 
dft, as Schiller bad borrowed from Sterne, 
ast with Ms nation’s ' faith in machinery,’ 
exercises a faith in culture, by means of 
e is led to say that the England of his own 
i little in comparison with the England of 
:h {ib,). This «esthetieal reflexion upon 
rstrial age' of coal was accompanied by a 
of the moralistic, or Puritanical, carried 
nnexion with the distinction between Heh 
with its ‘spontaneity of consciousness/ 
braisni, with its ‘strictness of conscience’ 
le principle of thinking, the other of doing 
. Arnold’s philosophy of history, observing 
rope has been subjected to a double treat- 
: culture and civilization, places Hellenism 
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at the head of spiritual development in the West, 
while ib accounts for its failure to rale by calling 
it ‘ premature,’ whence Hebraism was enabled 
to govern the world. With the supremacy of 
Hel)raism, which Arnold treats more kindly than 
Nietzsche treated Christianity when he saw its 
'transvaluation of pagan values,’ there comes a 
Renaissance revival of Hellenism, which, like 
original Hellenism, so suffered from lax morals 
that Hebraism, in the form of Puritanism, was 
again called upon to rule by means of strict obedi- 
ence [ib.). Believing that Hellenic sweetness and 
light is the one thing needful, Arnold believes also 
that it may further the cause of Hebraism, which 
can only gain from an infusion of Socrates’ ‘ dis- 
interested play of consciousness’ (ch. v.). Indeed, 
Hebraism seems never to have relinquished its hold 
upon Arnold, who, in Literature and Dogma (1875), 
esteemed ' conduct as three-fourths of human life ’ ; 
hence we may sjjeak of his Hellenizing culture 
as 'morality touched with sweetness and light.’ 
Without appreciating the strength of Arnold’s 
sentiments, popular culture is now busy with the 
more entertaining features of science, art, and 
philosophy, its devotees being organized into groups 
not without resemblance to the Primuses Ridicules 
and the Femmes Savantes of three hundred years 
ago. 

II. The PROSLEMi OF CVLTURE.^-As the defini- 
tion of cultm'e has implied, the contrast between 
nature and spirit, animality and humanity, activity 
and contemplation, inner and outer, immediate and 
remote, contains a problem for the human species 
which belongs to nature, but wMcli, nevertheless, 
contemplates a trans-natural or spiritual goal for 
humanity. The most essential element in the 
psychology of culture is that which relates to the 
intellect and the will, with the accompanying 
contrast between the life of. culture and that of 
activity. With the question presented upon the 
intellectualistico-voluntaristic basis, the two re- 
maining problems of humanity and happiness will 
follow in a natural order. 

I. Culture and activity.— When contrasted with 
the outer life of activism, the interior and con- 
templative character of cillture assumes the form 
of an intense problem of values, especially in an 
age where naturalism is exalted by science and 
where industrialism deafens the ear to the ' Know 
thyself’ of intellectualism. Hence society has 
scruples against culture, which, it is urged, unfits 
man for life in the outer world among men and 
things. The antinomy between intellect and will 
has long afflicted the liido-Germanic consciousness, 
and as far back as the days of Vedanta philosophy 
it had sought to reconcile the conflicting claims of 
the Sankhya of thought and the Yoga of action 
by declaring that the pursuit of knowledge and the 
performance of work were both necessary to bring 
man to the Mghest spiritual state of worldess 
contemplation [Bhagmad-GUa, eh. v.}. With the 
Greeks, who were both Apollonian and Eionysiac, 
the ascendant principle was the intelleetualistio 
one ; for, while Aristotle based life upon iyipyeias 
he found etidaipovta. to consist in an energy tempered 
by moderation and perfected by contemplation 
[me. Eth. X, 7). It was in this spirit that Bacon 
exalted the 'work of contemplation.’ Voltaire’s 
attack upon culture was carried on in the same 
eudmmonistic manneri accordingly his pessimistic 
Gandide (1758) urges man to work without think- 
ing, as the only means of renderings life bearable, 
whence follows, at the conclusion, the familiar 
maxim^ 'II faut cultivef notre jafdin.’ In the 
I history of French scepticism,' the same advice had 
been given by Montaigne, who also counsels one to 
assume the , consciousness of a dumb animal in 
order to ’fihd.lmdom— '11 nous faut abestir pour 
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nous assagir* {‘Apologie de Kaymond Sebond/ 
Essais, LyonSj 159^ bk. ii. ch. xii. ). 

But the classic example of the genius who sought 
peace by harmonizing inner with outer life is 
Goethe, with his Torquato Tasso (1789) and FausL 
Developed in Italy, where Goethe came into living 
contact with Hellenism, Tasso was submitted to 
the classic form of treatment, which was hardly 
fitted for the strivings of the unhappy hero with 
his Werther temperament. The display of soul- 
stuff, with its conflict between intellectualism and 
activism, is carried on in the comparison between 
Tasso and Antonio, the man of affairs ; for, even 
when crowned with the -wreath taken from the 
bust of Virgil, as a sign of his success in completing 
his J&rusalem Delivered, the poet is envious of the 
practical man, who has just returned from an 
important mission. In the course of this drama of 
the inner culture-consciousness, Goethe takes the 
opportunity of introducing certain maxims which 
have become famous. Thus in his jealousy of 
Antonio, Tasso exclaims, ^ I feel myself more than 
ever of double soul’ (Act ii. Sc. i), referring to the 
dualitj^ of soul embodied in Faust (i. 759). The 
poet’s incompleteness is celebrated in the words, 
‘Talent is formed in solitude, character in the 
stream of the world’ (Act i. Sc. ii.) j while it is 
declared that self-lmowledge comes not from within, 
but rather out in the world amongmen ( Actii, So. iii. ). 
■Where the Princess celebrates the poet’s sorrow by 
calling it ‘charming’ (Acti. Sc. i.), Tasso at last 
confesses the profundity of Ms inner contempla- 
tive consciousness, in the memorable Goetheanism, 
‘Some god gave me power to tell how I suffer’ 
(Act V. Sc, V.). This Goethean nostalgia for 
activity has recently received brilliant recognition 
in Paul Bourget’s Le Disciple (1889). Paust’s sense 
of two souls within expresses the conflict more 
profoundly, while it solves the problem more de- 
cisively as the victory of the active altruist over 
the tMnldng egoist, or the merging of the two in 
the unity of life, the consciousness of which leads 
Paust to bid the holy moment stay; ‘Verweile 
doch, du hist so schon^ (ii. 6953). 

The oulturist, however, wiB object to this activ- 
istic treatment of the problem, and persist in Ms 
contemplation, however painful it may he for him. 
Moreover, intellectualism claims that action stands 
in need of the thought-principle, inasmuch as the 
will comes to consciousness only in ideation, as was 
confessed by the arch-voluntarist, Schopenhauer, 
when he made the wili-to-live objectify itself as 
Platonic ideas {Wo7'ld as Will ana Idea, tr. Hal- 
dane and Kemp, 1883-6, § 25), Apart from thought, 
activity defeats its own humanistic aims, for, ‘where 
there is no vision, the people perish ’ (Fr 29^®). The 
recent egoistic movempt in literature reacts f avour- 
ably upon culture, which is so interior in its nature 
as to make most difficult any social interpretation 
of the contemplative. Thus Maurice BarrhvS stands 
for a ‘culte du moi ’ in the ‘ tour d’ivoire’ of self- 
hood (cf. Huneker, Egoists, in loc^). In the same 
spirit, Anatole Prance, although apparently a be- 
liever in collectivism, is not without egoistic and 
mtelleetualistic traits. These ^pear brilliantly 
in The Bed Lily, where Paul knee’s opinion of 
Hapoleon seems to express, the author’s view of 
activists in general : ‘ 

*A poet, he knew no poetry but tbat.*of action- His great 
dream oi life was earth-bound. , . . His youth, or rather his 
sublime adolescence, endured to the end, because all the days 
of hbi life were powerless to form in him a conscious maturity, 
such is the abnormal condition of all men of aclaon. Hhey live 
entirely for the moment, and their genius is concentrated on 
one single point. They do not grow. The hours of their lives 
are not bound together by any chain of grave disinterested 
reflexion. They do not develop; one condition merely suc- 
ceeds another in a series of deeds. Thus they have no inner 
life. The absence of any inner life is particularly noticeable in 
Napoleon; ... He lived outside himself' (Stephen's tr., 1908, 
oh. ill. p. 


Where the culturist grants the validity of activ- 
ism, he yet sees its limits, if not its dangers ; or, 
as Bergson, a pronounced activist, has expressed 
it : ‘ It is presumable that, without language, in- 
telligence would have been riveted to material 
objects that its interests led it to consider. It 
would have lived in a state of somnambulism, 
exterior to itself, hypnotized by its work’ [UEvO' 
lution creatrice^, 1910, p. 172). Such a condition of 
exteriority, observed by both France and Bergson, 
would seem to be the unhappy state of mankind, 
apart from the intellectual deliverance that comes 
through culture ; the man of genius, raised above 
nature, is enabled to transform the energy of action 
into the work of contemplation, as Flaubert’s prin- 
ciple of violence in art resulted in rhetoric. 

2. Culture and humanity. — ^While it goes without 
saying that man was meant for humanity, or for the 
perfection that belongs to the species, it does not 
follow that this perfection must be iniellectiial- 
istic. For Bacon it was easy to identify veritas 
with honiias {Adv. of Learn. I. viii. 2) ; hut the 
modern notion of humanity’s realization of the 
good is often elaborated in defiance of the intel- 
lectually true. In ancient thought, Plato’s Bepublic 
banished poetry and the drama from the State ; but 
this drastic measure was in the interest of truth 
as man’s chief good (bk. x. 595-605). In modern 
times, Tolstoi has opposed decadent culture, be- 
cause, like Eousseau, he thinks that progress in 
intellectualism has brought about inequality, as 
also for Plato’s reason that art does not yield 
truth. Tolstoi opposes the notion that art belongs 
to superior souls alone (What is Art? tr. Maude, 

I 1889, ch. viii,). ‘Art,’ says Tolstoi, ‘should unite 
men with God and with one another ’ ; whence he 
arraigns, as inimical to this religion of humanity, 
all art that is superstitious, patriotic, and sensual 
(ib^ ch. xvii.). With a condemnation of modern 
art almost universal, Tolstoi suiTenders to the 
genre and sympathistic, as represented by Dickens, 
Hugo, Dostoievsky, Millet, Breton, etc. His at- 
tack upon Shakespeare was provoked by the per- 
ception that the poet slighted the labouring classes. 
Ernest Crosby having mad© such a socialistic criti- 
cism of Shakespeare, Tolstoi proceeded to criticize 
his dramas, upon aesthetic and philosophic grounds 
(A Critical Essay on BhaJeespeare, tr. Tcliertkoff', 
1906, pt. ii., Crosby’s article). In addition to this 
social scruple against culture, there is also an 
ethical detent, based upon the thought that intel- 
lectual superiority in a nation seems to involve a 
pyramidal arrangement of the social order, where 
the enlightened few are su]gported by the mass 
of labouring people, whereby injustice arises. The 
failure of the sesthetical to redeem mankind urged 
Schopenhauer to put ethics in its place, with the 
idea that, since not all can be artists, they .should 
ail be moralists, and that even in the cultured 
person the (esthetic moment is so transitory that 
it necessitates the permanent moral treatment of 
life in the complete denial of the will-to-live ( World 
as Will and Idea, tr. Haldane and Kemp, 1896, 
§§ 27, 52 ; also bks. iii. iv.) ; culture, however desir- 
able, does not seem to be imperative like morality, 
activity, and the like ; hut the argument involved 
is not really one of physical necessity, but of 
spiritual value ; for, inasmuch as ‘the earth is the 
planet of hunger, or the j>lanet where one eats’ 
(A. Prance), it might be argued that through 
necessil^y food is as important as virtue, and the 
I economic the equal of the ethical. The question is 
one of values, as also one of psychological fitness ; 
whence the culturist conciiictes that morality and 
social life stand in need of the enlightenment and 
evaluation|that can come only when truth and beauty 
are pursued for their own sake. The most perfect 
conception of social, life seems to have found ex- 
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pression in ancient times, when it was said, ‘ Many 
shall run to and fro, and knowledge shall be in- 
creased’ (Bn 12'^). In the endeavour to promote 
the interests of an enlightened State, it is not out 
of place to commend culture and foster genius, for 
it must not be forgotten that humanity is in part 
to be conceived in humanistic fashion, which in- 
volves the exaltation of letters and arts, or the 
‘humanities.’ 

3. Culture and happiness. — Where culture is 
challenged by activism and socialism, it is finally 
criticized by eudoemonism, on the ground that it 
fails to satisfy the soul. Here re-appears the con- 
tention of activist and socialist, who will assert 
that the disinterestedness demanded by culture 
can result only in diverting man’s attention from 
immediate necessities, which, like eating, drinking, 
clothing, shelter, are imperative for the ‘Sons of 
Martha’ to consider. Both nature and natural 
society point to the place man is supposed to occupy 
in the actual world ; hence the interior life of cul- 
ture can only unfit him for his vocation as a living 
being, so great is the preoccupation which culture 
demands. Hence, with the physical and social 
struggle for existence, the contemplator is likely 
to be left stranded in the onward flux of events, so 
that all that makes for culture threatens the well- 
being of man. Modern educational systems have 
long been realizing this utilitarian principle, with 
the result that ‘humanity’ now, instead of con- 
noting culture, stands for social efficiency; while 
‘culture courses’ in the curriculum are included 
among the non-essentials. To this argument 
against disinterested enlightenment, the cultnrist 
may reply by noting that these practical interests 
will take care of themselves in connexion with 
man’s instinctive life, just as they will ever assert 
themselves in human education as demands made 
by the inq[uiring interested mind. But the^^cultural 
interest in remote ideals may safely be furthered 
in the life and education of man, who is necessarily 
predisposed in favour of the immediately useful. 

With regard to culture as a means of promoting 
liapijiness, the central question is one of tlie posses- 
sion or pursuit of knowledge. Classicism, which 
had culture without the culture-prohlem, upheld 
the possession of knowledge as affording the highest 
enjoyment ; hence Aristotle said ; ‘ It is reason- 
able to suppose that the employment (of wisdom) is 
more pleasant to those who have mastered it than 
to those who are yet seeking’ {Nic, Eih, X. vi.). 
Mediaeval Romanticism relaxed somewhat from 
this identification of knower and knowledge, as 
when the Troubadour, or Trouvbre (finder), sug- 
gested *that the search after that which could he 
found constituted our true happiness. The culture 
of Modernism is not wanting in instances of reiu’e- 
sentative individuals who have protested that the 
search after truth is more satisfying than the secur- 
ing of knowledge itself. Thus it was that the Car- 
tesian, Pfere Malebranohe, said: ‘If I held truth 
captive in the hand, I would open it in order to 
pursue it again’ (Mazure, Gours de la philosopMti 
li. 20) ; while Butler declared t ‘ Knowledge is not 
our proper happiness ... it is the gaining, not 
the having, of it, which is the entertainment of 
the mind’ {Sermons, xv.). More brilliantly and 
more forcefully Lessing said ; 

‘ If God were to hold in His i%ht hand all truth, and in His 
loft the single, ever-living impulse to seelc for truth, though 
coupled with the condition of eternal error, and should say to 
me, “Choose I” I would humhiy fall before His left hand, and 
say, “ Father, give 1 Pure truth is, after all, for Ihee alone 1 ’’ ’ 
(Bolleston, Life of Lessing, 1889, oh. xvii.). , 

While significant of the remoteness inherent in 
the culture-ideal, such utterances are not normal 
expressions of the culture-motive, which is more 
like the Troubadour, or finding, instinct in the 
human mind, finally, our modern psychology, like 


that of Wundt, hy showing how similar are intel- 
lect and volition, tends to do away with the con- 
flict between the idealistic and activistic methods 
of promoting human happiness, and to postulate a 
unity of thinking and doing, of inner life and outer 
existence. 
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CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH.—See Confessions, PEESByTERiAN- 

ISM. 

CUP- AND RING-MARKINGS.— I. Descrip- 
tion. — The name ‘ cup- and ring-markings ’ is given 
to certain signs — ^they cannot he called drawings 
or sculptures — which are found on rock-surfaces 
and articles of use in all parts of the world, from 
pre-historic times down to the primitive peoples of 
the present day. Wherever found, they are dis- 
tinguished by the same characteristics with great 
variety in details. In all cases there is the central 
cup, hollow, or depression, surrounded hy one or 
more concentric circles or rings. These rings take 
many varying forms. Sometimes they are com- 
plete circles 5 sometimes they are only semi-circles 
at the top or bottom of the cup ; sometimes they 
take the form of spirals. At times— and this is 
very usual when they are found in any number — 
sets of cup- and ring-markings are united by lines 
or ducts making a variety of figures ; and again, 
at times, the outermost circle has a number of rays 
issuing from it and converging towards the central 
depression or cup. Wherever they have been ob- 
served, they are the work of peoples in the Neolithic 
stage of culture, whether in the actual Neolithic 
Age of the pre-historic past, or among peoples who 
at the present time exist at that stage of culture. 

The localities where archaic cup- and ring-mark- 
ings are now known to exist are world- wide. Some 
of the finest examples are in the British Islands, 
It was in the year 1859 that Bir J. Gardner Wilkin- 
son first called attention to them in a paper in the 
Journal of tho British Archmologioal Association, 
in the course of which he refers to cup- and ring- 
markings on the rocks in Northumberland, and 
claims to have been the first to note such markings 
as far back as 1835. In 1867? Sir James Simpson 
published his book entitled Archaic Smlpiurings 
of Gups, Oireles, etc,, on Books, in which he de- 
scribed all those that were then known in Scotland, 
Northumberland, Cumberland, and Yorkshire, and 
in a series of beautiful plates he illustrated every 
variety of form which they exhibit. 

It is now known that archaic cup- and ring- 
markings exist in all parts of our own country, 
not only on scarps of rock, but on the stones of 
so-called ‘ Druid ^ circles, from Inverness-shire to 
Lancashire, Cumberland, and the Isle of Man ; on 
great stones forming avenues ; . on cromlechs ; on 
the stones of chambered immli in Yorkshire; 
on stone cists of coffins in Scotland,, Ireland, and 
Dorset j onpre-hisboiric obelisks, of solitary stand- 
ing-stones ’ in Argyll? 'ofi. waUS' in .subterranean 
‘ Piets’ houses ’ in Ehe Orkneys and Forfarshire ; .in 
pre-historic Scottish forts ; near old camps ; and^ 
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on isolated rocks, scarps, and stones. They are 
found in the Cheviot liills, on the moor near 
Chat ton Park in Northumberland ; there engraved 
on the boulders may be seen central cup-like de- 
pressions sun’ounded by incised concentric circles. 
Some of the finest examples in the British Islands 
are at or near Ilkley in Yorkshire. In Ireland 
precisely analogous markings, or ^rock-scribings,^ 
as Wakeman calls them, are found at Mevagh, Co. 
Donegal, on the sides of Knockmore Cave, near 
Derr;^gonnelly, Co. Fermanagh, as well as the 
magnificent series of double spirals at Newgrange, 
Dowtii, and Lough Crew, Co. Meath, which belong 
to a somewhat later stage of culture. 

Outside the British Islands, other archaic ex- 
amples, besides those in the Morbihan, may be 
noted at Malta, where, in the spring of 1910, the 
writer saw the very fine series— painted, not incised 
— in the liypogeum at Hal-Saflieni. They also 
occur incised at Hagiar _Kim and Mnaidra, in 
Malta, and in the Giganteja at Gozo ; on the rock 
on which the great Cathedral of Seville is built j 
on the steps of the Forum at Eome ; on the pedestal 
of a statue from Athens ; in Scandinavia, in China, 
in India, and in North and South America. 

Present-day instances in which a precisely similar 
scheme of ornamentation may be observed are 
found among the natives of Central .Australia 
(which will be more particularly described when 
we come to discuss the meaning to be assigned to 
them), in Fiji, in Easter Island, and other parts of 
the Pacific Ocean, as well as in certain parts of 
Africa. Further, among races who tatu, particu- 
larly the Maoris of New Zealand, a very similar 
set of designs may be observed. 

2, Theories as to significance.*— It is an axiom 
of Anthropology that primitive )nan never gave, 
nor does he give, himself trouble merely for an 
oesthetie purpose, hut always had some practical 
object in view. Hence the theories proposed in 
explanation of cup- and ring-mai'kings tail into 
two groups. The first would explain them by 
(a) religion, or (b) magic ; the second, as (ci^) primi- 
tive star-maps, or {h) rude maps of the neighbour- 
hood, showing the position of hut-eircles, or (e) a 
primitive method of writing, or at least of com- 
municating ideas. 

i. {a) Sir James Simpson, after men- 

tioning, only to reject, the Swedish arohmologist 
Nilsson’s conjecture that these markings were 
Phmiiician in their origin, came to the conclusion 
that ‘ they are atehseoiogieal enigmata,’ but he went 
on to sug^gest that they were ^ probably ornamental 
and possibly religious,’ adding that, ^ though in the 
first instance probably decorative,’ they were also 
* emblems or symbols, connected in some way 
udth the religious thought and doctrines of those 
who carved them’ (op, cit. pp. 92, 115, 117). 

In 1872, Piien6, in a paper read before the British 
Archseological Association, argued that the purpose 
of cup- and ring-markings was a religious one, and 
that it was connected with sun-worship. 

In 1878, Bomilly Allen, an acknowledged au- 
thority in all that pertains to early Christian art, 
read before the British Arehoeological Association 
an exhaustive paper on the remarkable series of 
*Pre-Mstorie BocTk-sculptures at Ilkley.’ After 
giving a list of all the localities in wMoh pre-Mstorie 
roek-sGulptures were then known to exist, followed 
by a detailed account of those at. Ilkley, he pro- 
ceeded to notice various theories as to their ongin 
. -and, meaning. It may be observed that among the 
markings at Ilkley there is one set of cups and 
' lines arranged in the form of the sxoastiJca, a pattern 
of ^tmiyersal prevalence from the Mycensean age 
onwards, which is noted by Schliemann to have 
been found on a very large number of spindle- 
whorls discovered at Troy, and is found in India i 


as a religious symbol, and survives among ourselves 
as the arms of the Isle of Man. Its occurrence 
here would seem to carry back its use as a symbol 
of some sort to pre-historic times. Allen’s own 
theory is that cui>- and ring-markings were most 
inohahly used as religious symbols, and were 
connected, as Nil.sson suggested, with sun- and 
Baal-worship, He also thinks, with Nilsson, that 
the pre-historic sculptures belong to the Bronze 
Age. 

In the following year C, W. Dymond read an 
interesting paper before the .same Association on 
some rock-markings in the same neighbourhood, 
with copious reference to Schliemann’s discoveries 
at Troy and Mycenae. In this lie makes a .special 
point of that discoverer’s theory that the cups 
surrounded by complete circles represent the sun, 
and those surrounded by incomplete or semi-circles, 
with or without rays, Le, ducts, represent the 
rising or setting sun. In this connexion it may be 
noted that among the rock-paintings of the native 
Australians described by B. H. Mathews (in JAI 
XXV. [1896] 145) is one which almost certainly 
represents, along with a figure of two hands joined 
at the wrist, the sun rising or setting. The 
significance of this will appear later (see below, 
p. 366”*). Dymond also notes one stone containing 
a most remarkable arrangement of markings, which 
he says he at first took for a rude representation 
of the planetary system, hut which he afterwards 
thought might he an allegorical or symbolical 
representation of a goose (J oum, Brit, Arch, Assoc, 
xxxvii. 86). 

As recently as 1900, H. G. M. Murray- Aynsley, 
in her book on Symbolism of the East and West^ 
describes the cup- and ring-markings which she 
had observed in the course of her travels in India, 
and compares thorn with those known in Europe ; 
and as to their significance she assigns all alike to 
sun- and star--vvorship. 

In his recent book Ancient Britain and the 
Invasions of Julius Qccsar (London, 1907), Bice 
Holmes ranges himself with those who would see 
in these markings some religious significance, 
though he is hopelessly wrong in assigning them, 
as he does, to the Bronze Age. 

Still keeping to the theory of their religious 
significance, it may he noted that Col. Bivetfc- 
Carnac, who has made a special study of the 
archaic rock-markings of India, particularly as 
they occur among the Humaun Hills, suggested 
that they are connected with worship ; the 

central mark or cup representing the lihgam, the 
circle the yoni. The rich, he supposed, put up a 
monument, the poor merely carved a symbol 

In Ms Bre-historic Times^^ 1900, Lord Avebury 
comes to the conclusion that ^ we have as yet no 
satisfactory due to the meaning of these engrav- 
ings ’ (p. 158), and he assigns the ruder, and there- 
fore evidently more primitive, engravings, i.e, the 
simple cup- and ring-marks in all them variety, to 
the Neolithic Age, or, as we prefer to say, at any 
rate to the Neolithic stage of culture. A,s regards 
the meaning to be attached to the symbols, E. 
Munro says : 

* Alfehovgt much has been written on the subject, none of the 
theories advanced to explain their meaning has met with general 
acceptance. That they had a symbolic meaning in the religious 
conceptions of the people is evident from the frequency with 
which they are found on sepulchral monuments, but any inter- 
pretation hitherto advanced on the subject, bejmnd the general 
religious idea, seems to he pure conjecture » (Prehistom Scot- 
land, p. 2X7 f .). 

(b) Magic, — ^In 1892, and again in 1806, Miss 
Bussell propounded, with a wealth of argument 
and illustration, before the same Association, the 
theory that simple cups aud circles are intended to 
represent eym^ and that those having a line or duct 
through them .represent eyes transfixed with a 
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javelin, and that accordingly the solution of the 
problem as to the meaning of these signs is to be 
found in regarding them as charms against the 
Evil Eye. The prevalence of this superstition 
among primitive races the Avorld over is unquestion- 
able, and it survives to-day, -with more intensity 
than anywhere else among civilized peoples, in 
Italy, as Elworthy has conclusively shown in his 
books, The Evil Eye {London, 1895), and Horns of 
Honour (London, 1900), so that, had it not been 
for later discoveries, this might have stood as a 
good working hypothesis ; and it may even be held 
to have some share in the meaning which we shall 
assign to them. Magic is not only the science, hut 
it lies at the very root of the religion and social 
arrangements, of primitive folk, and it may well 
have its part in the explanation to he advanced for 
the universal prevalence of these mysterious signs. 

ii. {a) It has been held that cup- and ring-mark- 
ings were connected with astrology and intended 
for rude maps or plans of the stellar and planetary 
heamns. This theory need not detain us, as it 
could not hy any possibility apply except to a very ^ 
few cases, in which the designs may seem to be 
arranged in some sort of definite order having some 
resemblance to the position of the constellations in 
the slcy, or some appearance of being intended to 
represent the sun, moon, and planets. 

( 6 ) There is the view that they were intended 
for maps of the locality, marking the position of 
the neighbouring railis, or oj^pida, for the benefit 
of wayfarers, whether the inhabitants themselves 
or strangers. This theory is associated with the 
names of Greenwell and Wilkinson in England, 
and of Graves in Ireland, and was definitely applied 
by the latter to the Irish examples. 

(c) There is also the view that they were a primi- 
tive mode of writing, or at least of communicating 
ideas. This theory was propounded by Bivett- 
Carnac as an appendage or alternative to his theory 
that they were connected with lihgam-yfoxsbip. 
In 190S he read a paper before the Boyal Asiatic 
Society entitled 'Cup-marks as an archaic Eorm 
of Inscription,’ in which he suggested that they 
were * a very^ ancient form of writing.’ 

In discussing our own theory we shall see how 
these two ideas may be combined, by a reference 
not only to the evidence from Australia, but also 
to tbe ' painted pebbles,’ with alphabetiform signs, 
which Piette discovered in the cave of Mas d’Azii 
in the Pyrenees, and which belong to the Paleo- 
lithic Age, and to the similar signs found on and 
in dolmens in Porfcu|al in the same year, down to 
the signs which distinguish the work turned out 
by modern potteries in civilized lands. It may be 
noted here that Wood-Martin also had already 
suggested that cup- and ring-markings ^ might be 
the first step made by primitive man towards 
writing’ {Eagan Ireland, p. 67^. E. Oartailhac 
had made the same suggestion in 1889 in his La 
France prtliistorigue dapr^ les sepultures et les 
monuments (p. 247). 

3 . Cup- and ring-markings, in the light thrown 
upon them by recent research and discoveries 
among "the native races of Northern and Central 
Australia. — ^In the year 1899, Spencer-Gillen’s epoch- 
making book on The Native Tribes of Central 
Australia was published, It was followed in 1904 
by the same authors’ Northern Tribes of Central 
Australia, and in the same year A. W. Howitt’s 
Native Tribes of South-East Australia was pub- 
lished. These, with K, Langloh Parker’s The 
Euahlayi Tribe (London, 1905), and the researches 
of K. fl. Mathews and other travellers and ob- 
servers, are our authorities on the tribal' and 
social arrangements and customs of the Australian 
aborigines. 

The characteristic feature of all these tribes is 


that society is organized on a basis of totemism 
igf.v. ), in relation to which cup- and ring-markings 
are found to have a living and definite significance. 

>Soino few years ago the theory now under consideration might 
liave been includod under those which would give a religious 
significance to cup- and ring-marliings, but recent research has 
made that impossible. 

J. G. Ji’iazer, in his great work on Toiemism anti Exogamy 
(4 vols., London, 1910), has proved that totemism does not belong 
to the category of religion, but is altogether of social sig-nificanca, 
and this was the opinion of many students before the publica- 
tion of his book settled the matter for all time. Totemism is 
not religion, because religion implies reverence and worship, and 
the totem ia never worshipped, though it is treated with respect. 
It is the brother, never the god, of its human relations. 

Before we can exhibit the relationship between 
enp- and ring-marking and totemism, however, "sve 
must first deal, as briefij’' as possible, with totemism 
as it exists in Australia, especially among the 
Aranta. 

The Arunta reckon by male descent, but their totemism is 
special and peculiar in that it is reckoned by locality and not by 
parentage at all, i.e, every child, no matter what the totem of 
its parents maybe, belongs to the totem of the district in which 
it may happen to be born. The Arunta system is based on the 
following beliefs. They hold that each living Aninta is de- 
scended from, or rather is the re-incarnation of, an ancestor who 
lived in what are known as the ‘ Alcheringa ’ {q.v.) times. Each 
of these Alcheringa ancestors is represented as carrying about 
with him or her one of the sacred stones or sticks, which are 
called by the Arunta chuHnga, Each of these churinga is 
closely associated with the spirit part of some individual. In 
the place where they originated or stayed, as in the case of some 
of the Witchetty Grub people, or where they camped in their 
wanderings, there were found what the natives call obnaniMlla, 
i.e, local totem centres. At each of these spots a certain num- 
her of the Alcheringa ancestors Vfent into the ground, each 
carrying his churinga with him. His body died, hut some 
natural feature, such as a tree or rock, rose to mark tbe spot, 
while his spirit part remained in the churinga. Thus the 
country is dotted over with these oJcftianiUUa, each one con- 
nected with one totem. The rock or the tree marking tlie 
spirit’s abode is known as the spirit’s nanja^ and it is this idea 
of spirit individuals associated with the churinga, and resident 
in certain definite spots, which is at the root of the totemic 
system of the Arunta tribe. These spirits are ever w'aiting to 
be re-born, and consequently they are ever on the look-out for 
likely women through whom they may receive re-incarnation. 
Hence arises the most curious feature of Arunta beliefs, and the 
most marked characteristic of their life. They are enthely 
ignorant of the meaning and effect of sexual intercourse. Ac- 
cording to their belief, it has nothing to do 'With the actual pro- 
duction of offspring ; at best it only prepares the woman for the 
entry of the spirit-child. Consequently a woman never knows 
when a spirit-child may enter her womb, and, as a result, 
wherever she may become aware that she has conceived a child 
it belongs to the totem of that locality irrespective of the totem 
to which she or her husband may belong. Hence, among the 
Arunta ^e exogamoua classes are totally distinct from the 
totemic mans. The child inherits the churinga mnja of his 
ancestral spirit, and consequently belongs to his own ancestral 
totem. In some localities the spirits are particularly active, in 
others they are more otiose, but the result is the same in all 
cases— when the spirit-child enters a woman, the churinga is 
dropped. When the child is bora, the mother tells the father 
the position of the tree or rock near to which she supposes the 
child to have entered her, and he and his fnends then search 
for the dropped churinga. This is usually, but noi. always, 
supposed to he a stone one marked with tbe device peculiar to 
the totem of the spot, and therefore of the new-born olulcl. If 
it should not be found, as is sometimes the case, a wooden one 
is made from tbe tree nearest to the nmoa, and the device 
peculiar to the totem is carved upon it. 

In each oJmaniMtla, or local totem centre, there is a spot 
known as> the ertnatulunga. This is the sacred storehouse, 
usually some cave or crevice in some unfrequented spot among 
the hills carefully concealed. In it are numbers of the ehuiinga, 
often carefully tied up in bundles. (With this custom and the 
ideas connected with it, Fi'azer Folklore hi the Old Testament,’ 
in Anthropological Essays presented to E. E, Tylor, Oxf, 1907] 
compares the phrase used in 1 S 2529.) The name churinga, it 
should be noted, means a sacred and secret emblem. 3!To 
woman, under pain of death, may ever pry into the secrets of 
the ertnatulunga; boys on initiation at puberty are allowed to 
see and handle their churinga nama j it is part of the Ceremony 
of admission to the mysteries or the tribe— but only a part. 
Another and very important part is the painting on face and 
body ot Che youth who has successfully passed through the 
ceremonies of initiation, and is considered worthy of the honour, 
with the device peculiar to his totem,' and he is tlien taken, to 
the ertnatulunga. The old women knowthathe has been there, 
though they know nothing of tfic ceremonies. To tbe younger 
women it is a matter of the deepest mystery, for no woman dare 
approach the gap in whidh ia the saerM roekfpatntmg, and near 
to which lies erimatulimga, ^ 

The afiove description of the beliefs and cere- 
monies of the Atnnta ifV'as necessary to the full 
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understanding of our subject, and it has brought 
us at last to rock-paintings. These are not 
peculiar to the Arunta ; they have been noted all 
over Australia. But those previously described 
are not of the special type which concerns our pur- 
pose, -which are found among the Arunta. These 
rock-paintings fall into two groups: [a) ordinary 
rock-drawings similar to those already known, and 
corresponding with the drawings of the Palaeolithic 
cave-people, the primitive Egyptians, Italians, 
and others, in many parts of the world, and the 
Bushmen among modern savages j and (&) certain 
other drawings which belong to a class of designs 
called churwga ilhirvla^ and regarded as sacred, or 
secret, mysteries, because they are associated with 
the totems. Each local totemic group has certain 
of these belonging to the group, and preserved on 
rock surfaces which are strictly tabu to the women, 
children, and uninitiated men. The designs on 
these chiirmga ilkmia^ as on the ch/iwkiga nanja^ 
are each distinctive of some special totem, and are 
so understood by the initiated natives. Now these 
special totemic designs of the Arunta consist of 
preciselj^ the same patterns as the rock-soulpturings 
or paintings which are the subject of this article. 
They may all be classed as cup- and ring-markings. 
There is the central dot corresponding to the cup, 
surrounded by concentric circles or semi-circles, 

, and arranged m varying patterns, sometimes joined 
by lines which run through and connect them, 
exactly as the duets do in the sculpturings,^ and 
each varying pattern has its own distinctive mean- 
ing which the native at once recognizes. One 
pattern belongs to the Witolietty Grub totem, 
while others belong to tbe Emu, Kangaroo, Plum- 
tree, Snake, Sun, Moon, etc., totems, as the case 
be. 

Considering, then, that primitive man may be 
held to have everywhere, though with local modifi- 
cations, passed through the same or similar stages 
in his evolution from the lower to the higher plane 
of social organization, we may hold that we are 
justified in assuming that in these Arunta drawings 
and designs, with their 'well-known and recognized 
significance, we have, as Wood-Martin suggested 
{Faga% Ireland^ p. 47, note), the solution of our 
problem, and may with confidence assert that the 
basal meaning of cup- and ring-markings, wherever 
found, 'whether belonging to pre-historio piimitive 
man in Europe or Asia, or to modern primitive 
man in Australia, is not religious, but social ; that, 
wherever found, they -were totemic in their origin, 
and are connected with magic but not with 
religion. 

Thus these mysterious signs may with justice be 
said to constitute the ^ heraldry of primiRve man/ 
and they would he known and understood by all 
whom it might concern, even as the Arunta under- 
stand them to-day, just as the followers of a 
mediseval knight, his squires and men-at-arms, 
recognized the blazon on the shield of their lord, 
or the crest on his helmet in battle or joust, or 
the pennon fluttering from his castle keep, and as 
the flag is recognized among civilized nations at 
the present day. 

It would take us too far to trace the possible 
connexion between the now .discovered totemic 
significance of cup- and ring-markings and the 
lingam-cult or Nature- worship of a later stage of 
culture, but we may note the primitive phase of 
this idea in the Aimnta theory of the spirit-child 
conceived beside some sacred rock or tree, A 
simUar notion meets us, as Rivett-Carnac points 
out, in Switzerland and Italy, and probably 
further rosearcli would find it elsewhere also. ' The 

1 Munro (op, ait. p. 219) sa^ry, * The eup.o,ud.-ring with 8:iitter 
channels haa not been found outside the British Isles/ but lu 
Australia the line represents the ‘gutter channel.* 


spirit-child belongs to the totem of the locality in 
which it is conceived, and the churinga — both the 
nanjcii the portable stone or stick, anti the ilkinia, 
the rock-drawing, each sacred and seci'et — is the 
totem-badge, bearing tbe special design peculiar 
to that totem. Here 'we have its living and present 
significance. Ancient rocks and stones inscribed 
with cup- and ring-markings are in many parts of 
Europe associated with ideas belonging io the 
worship of the generative powmrs. Menhirs and 
monoliths not only have those marks, but are them- 
selves symbolic of the mystery of the reproduction 
of life. In Switzerland they are still known as 
^tlie babies’ stone,’ and, bearing this xndmitive 
notion in mind, wc may see a justification for 
describing simple cup-markings on standing stones 
as representing inverted female breasts, as is done 
in art. Canaanites (vol. iii. p. 178*^). With the 
same association of ideas in Brittany and other 
, Celtic districts, childless women bring offerings 
I to the menhir, and more than one standing-stone 
^ has been christianized by the placing of a cross 
upon its summit. 

Einally, it is quite possible tliat in cup- and ring- 
markings we also behold one of the earliest efforts 
of mankind to convey ideas by means of signs, and 
that in this sense therefore they are a form of writ- 
ing. The Arunta read their meaning both in the 
rock-paintings, the dhuringa ilkinia^ and upon the 
sacred sticks or stones, the churinga nanja, and 
indeed have been known on occasion to employ 
the latter as 'message-sticks or stones,’ although 
in their case the churinga is more in the nature of 
a safe-conduct, rendering the hearer tabu, than an 
actual means of conveying ideas. Other tribes, as 
the Itchimundi, employ real message-sticks, but 
they are merely a kind of tally to mark the heads 
of the message, and the markings have no special 
meaning as conventional signs to convey a definite 
announcement. Still these signs, and such as the 
I Palasolithic folk inscribed on the pebbles at Mas 
d’Azil, or such as are found on Neolithic dolmens 
in Portugal and in certain parts of Scotland, may 
lie at the root of the alphabets of the .dEgean, and 
form the germ of our European alphabets. But, 
if cup- and ring-markings are to be taken at all as 
a method of convoying ideas, i.c, as a method of 
writing, it can only be of the very rudest, com- 
pared with which oghams and runes are finished 
alphabets. It is better to take them simply as 
totemic signs, having regard to their Arunta 
affinity, and to relate them to heraldic tokens and 
modern potters’ marks as being tribal and family 
badges and marks of ownership. 
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H. J. Dukintfield Astley. 

CURSING AND BLESSING.—i. Introduce 
tory. — Cursing and Messing are iDerfeet opposites, 
and are therefore appropriately taken together for 
analysis and description. The preponderance of 
evil- wishing over good- wishing is obvious, but de- I 
serves consideration. Like the preponderance of 
evil spirits over good spirits in early religions, it 
points to absence of harmony or failure of adapta- ; 
tion in the relations of man to Nature and of man I 
to man. But this very defect may be a condition ' 
of progress, a mark of the struggle. 

The habit, in its twofold or polar aspect, is uni- : 
versal both in ordinary social life and in religion, 
organized and unorganized. It transcends all dis- 
tinctions of race, and is, in fact, a permanent out- 
come of the working together of language and 
thought; for by this double mechanism are ex- 
pressed wish and will, desire and determination, 
in that form which is, as it were, midway between 
psychosis and action. This does not imply that 
verbal utterance is a stage preceding action ; we 
describe it as intermediate, just because cursing 
and blessing in their earlier form»s have the appear- 
ance of being based on an unconscious theory that 
the word is nearer the end than is the wish, and 
that the act alone reaches, or rather is, the end. 
It follows that, in the fluid state of categorical 
thought which we assume for early culture, it : 
would be both easy and natural to assimilate the 
spoken wish to the realized fact, by any appropriate 
means. Such artificial actualizing of the blessing 
or the curse is typical of all except the higher 
stages of the evolution. It will be illustrated 
later on. In passing, we may note that to describe 
such assimilation as a 'material’ or ‘concrete’ 
tendency, or to describe the^ primitive mind as 
being essentially ' materialistic,’ is to draw a false 
distinction. In view of tbe very rudimentary 
analysis of natural laws and of mental categories 
arrived at by early man, it is better to describe 
his mental operations by some such term as holo- 
‘psychosiSi or ‘ whole-thinking,’ just as his language 
has been described as holophrastic. All the com- 
ponents are there, but they have not yet been 
resolved. The examples cited below will illustrate 
this also, besides serving to indicate that some of 
the earliest cases of human ‘ expression ’ are actu- 
ally less material and less concrete than the latest. 

The curse and the blessing are an excellent ex- 
ample of a product of the two powers— -thought 
and word (or lQgos)~-m^ of the inhibition of such 
a product from becoming fact. The reasons for 
the inhibition need no description ; they are, how- 
ever, the defining conditions of the curse or blessing 
as such, though these conditions are always, as it 
were, about to be transcended. This result is most 
conspicuous at the highest point of the curve traced 
by the general habit, and corresponding to a stage 
when words, as such, possess more moment than 
they do either before or after. As distinguished 
from desire on the one hand and from actualiza- 
tion (in artificial embodiment) on the other, the 
curse or the blessing is the spoken word. We may 
well suppose that the ascription to words of such 
super-verbal potency as a typical curse involves 
coincides with a period of mental evolution, and of 
linguistic evolution, when man became at last 
completely eonsdous of the ‘power of speech/ of 
the faculty which he had so laboriously acquired. 
Then the word was res^ not nomen. The arrival 
at such a point of realization amounts to a crystal- 
lizing out of at least one important category from 


the primal fluid of nervous life. It •will be noticed 
that, if terms like ‘concrete’ and ‘material’ are 
employed, we must admit that the half- civilized 
and highly organized Moor is more ‘primitive’ 
than the lowest savage. 

It also seems to the writer an unnecessary and 
illegitimate proceeding to draw a sharp division 
between the magical and the religious blessing or 
curse, or to assign priority to the former type. A 
savage Australian may curse his fellow mentally 
or verbally, in a form as far removed from magic 
as profane swearing among civilized men is from 
religion. Or, again, if he has a god, he may invoke 
him to execute his spoken wish. On the other 
hand, we find the higher religions frequently adopt- 
ing a magical form ; and we can sometimes trace 
the religious form passing into the magical. The 
distinction, in fact, between magic and religion, 
as the form of man’s relation to his environment, 
seems to be a matter of temperament rather than 
of time. Two types certainly exist for cursing 
and Messing, and they will be fully discussed below; 
here it is premised that we have no right to 
assume the priority of the magical type, or even 
its exclusion, simultaneously, of the religious. 
There are, moreover, many neutral eases. 

2. General character. — A curse or Messing is 
a wish, expressed in words, that evil or good may 
befall a certain person. The wish may be expressed 
by a god or spirit, in which case it is a fiat, and is 
wish, will, and fact in one. It may be expressed 
for the speaker’s own good or ill. It may be, again, 
a mere -wish or will ; or an appeal to another (usu- 
ally a supernatural) person to execute it ; or accom- 
panied by, or embodied in, a material object. This 
may be an image of the result desired ; a vehicle of 
transmission ; an object representing the curse or 
the blessing ; or a physical action by the speaker 
tojor towards the intended person. 

For the uttered wish without condition, reference, or assimi- 
lative action, we may compare the case vividly described, by 
Turner. The Samoan has a system of organized cursing, but at 
times he resorts to the natural method, and curses on his own 
responsibility. Discovering a theffc from his garden, he shouts 
in a loud voice, ‘ May fire blast the eyes of the person who has 
stolen my bananas I ’ The cry ‘ rang throughout the adjacent 
plantations, and made the thief tremble. They dreaded such 
uttered imprecations.’ i In Luang-Sermata, usual curses are : 
‘ Evil shall devour you 1 Lightning shall strike you I ’ and so 
on.2 Such is the type of the simple curse or blessing found in 
all races, and surviving belief in magic and in supernatural 
sanctions among the unthinliing members of the highest 
civilization. 

When accompanied by a material vehicle or 
embodiment or action, assimilative or assisting 
or symbolic, the adhesions of the wish become 
innumerable, for it links itself to the phenoirtena 
of every form of tabu, magic, and symbolism. At 
the hack of all these there is the primary connexion 
with neuro-muscular discharge. Here the wish may 
be simultaneous with, or subsequent to, the im- 
pulsive action, just as will may be not prior to, 
but accompanying or following, an action of which 
it is the cerebral echo. 

In Melanesia the act of blessing involves the bestowal of mana 
by physical contact. A man will give a boy a start in the world 
by placing his hand on the boy’s head, thus imparting to him 
a portion of his own mysterious power.® In. the Solomon 
Islands, inland people are supposed to have more mmiatimn 
coast people. When they go down to the coast, they consider- 
ately avoid spreading out their fingers, for to point the fingers 
at a man is to shoot him with a * charm.’ ^ Blessing among the 
Masai consisted of spitting upon the recipient.® Par more 
common is the use of this vehicle for the curse, or as symbol 
of contempt or insult.^ So the Masai spat while cursing. ‘ If 
a man while cursing spits in his enemy’s eyes, blindness is 
supposed to follow.'! The Sakai are believed to be able to do 


1 G. Tamer, Samoa, Loud. 188d, p. 184. 

2 jr. a. F. Riedel, X>e sluHc^ m hroesharigh rmen, Hague, 1S86, 

H. Oodringfcon,' iTAJ i' am 286. 

4 303. ' 

5 L Thomson; ThroughMmai Band, Lond, las'?, p. 165 H. 

6 Eiedel,m 206*406.. ' 

7 s. u and H. ^de, Bast of the Masai, 1901, p. 48. 
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injury by * sendings' and ‘pointings.'^ Among the Fiorfc of 
West Africa^ a sale of property becomes complete when the 
seller has ‘ blessed ' the article sold. He raises his hands to his 
arm-pits, and throws them out towards the buyer. Then he 
breathes or blows over the article. This ceremony is called 
ku vana mula, ‘giving the breath,’ and is equiv^ent, says 
Dennett, to a ‘God bless thee. ’2 It seems rather to he a per- 
sonal imposition of the speaker’s good-will upon both, buyer and 
thing bought, without any supernatural reference. There is 
here as yet no symbolism ; the intention is immediate. Dx- 
araples of symbolism might be multiplied indefinitely. The 
shaking off of the dust of the feet is a familiar case. In Morocco 
a sujipliant at the slyid of a saint will call down misfortune upon 
an enemy by sweeping the floor with his cloak, praying that the 
enemy may be swept likewise.3 It is hardly necessary to point 
out that mere impulsive action, deliberate magic, and symbolism 
shade into each other continually. 

Among the Hebrews, a blessing was imparted by the imposi- 
tion of ha«ds.4 In blessing a multitude, the hands were up- 
lifted.5 Refinements are inevitable : thus, in the Greek Church 
the gesture of benediction is made with the right hand, the 
thumb touohing the tip of the ring-finger, the other fingers 
being erected. In the Latin use, the thumb, fore, and middle 
fingers are erected, the others being doubled on the palm of the 
hand. In the Rabbinical blessing, the priest places the fingers 
of both hands in pairs— the forefinger with the middle, the 
ring with the little finger, the tips of the thumbs, and the tips 
of the forefingers, respectively touching one another ; thus the 
ten lingers are in six divisions. 

Other components of the wish, as it becomes a rite, may also 
undergo differentiation. Thus the Talmud holds that the mere 
power of the spoken word is etficacious.s The priest pronounces 
the blessing in a loud voice. So, in Islam, an important detail 
is the audibleness of the benediction. The Talmud also speaks 
of cursing by an an^y look. This needs to be fixed. Such a 
curse has been described as a ‘ mental curse.*? The YaSts have 
a remarkable dualistio personifioation— * the cursing Thought * 
of the Law of Mazda; the ‘strong cursing thought of the wise 
man, opposing foes in the shape o! a boar, a sharp-toothed 
he-'boar, a sharp-jawed boar, that kilis at one stroke, pursuing, 
wratliful, with a dripping face, strong and swift to run, and 
rushing all around,* On the other hand is the personification 
of ‘the pious and good Blessing.* This Blessing {dfriti) is two- 
fold— by thought and by words. It is notable that the blessing 
by words is the more powerful ; but the ourse {upainana) by 
thought is more powerful than that by words.8 


The indeterminate character of primitive thought 
makes interchange easy between thought, idea, 
word, and act, and also between mechanical, 
psychical, and verbal force. Thus a curse or bless- 
ing may be regarded now as a spirit, now as a 
thing, now as a word, but in each ease it is charged 
with energy. Or, again, it may be regarded as 
travelling alon" a material or psychical conductor, 
or as embodied in a material object, its energy 
then being potential, ready to hecome kinetic when 
discharged. It is important to note that these 
early views are held in comparatively late culture, 
especially in religion, and there show every sign 
of being living beliefs, not survivals. 

When we remember the emphasis laid in all but 
■ the latest culture on words and names, we can 
appreciate the confusion, or rather the shifting, 
between the material and the verbal notion of a 
curse or blessing. Thus, in whatever form it is ex- 
pressed, the curse or blessing, like all expressions 
of an idea enforced by strong emotion, has a 
• dynamical certainty. Irish foMore has it that a 
curse once uttered must alight on something ; it 
will float in the air seven ;^ears, and may descend 
any moment on the party it was aimed at ; if his 
guardian angel but forsake him, it takes forthwith 
the shape of some misfortune, sickness, or tempta- 
tion, and strikes his devoted head.® 

® Curses* in old Teutonic proverbs ^operate 
quickly*,' they are ^notto be turned aside.* Wliat 

&imm describes as the /savage heartiness * of the 
curses which he records is the emotional force 
which has so 'much to do with making an impression, 
i Skeat and BJagden, Fagm Fam of iM Mdlm FminmU, 
Loud. 1906, ii, m. 

a R. E. Dennett, Baohcftlio Black Um*s Minch Land. 

1906^.48. ^ ' 

Westermarck, ‘L*Ar, or tbe Transference of , Conditional 
Curses in Morocco,* Anthro^oloaical Bssa^/s presented to M. B, 
Oxford, 1907. p. S71, 

/ Gn 4817, Mfc 19ii t Lv 922 ^ Lk 2450. ■ 

' f ^ Deviaa, in ‘Cursing'.’’ 

» .§q4''xxiii <* Zend-Avesta/ n.) 12, 16S. 

» Wdod-Martii^, Mder Faims or Irdand^ Lond. 1902, li. 571 
" 10 ea.. Lend, 1888) iv. 1690, 


whether in the direction of ‘suggestion* to the 
victim or, generally, of the ascription of ‘power’ 
to the word or act. Emotional force as a factor in 
the making both of magic and of religion deserves 
recognition. It is well illustrated by blessings and 
cursings in their growth; when their forms are 
fixed, naturally the form is everything, and a curse 
uttered casually and without heat may still be 
efficacious. To the priestly Messing in the synagogue 
magical powers were ascribed, and the OT stales 
that the word once pronounced is irrevocable.^ 
The Talmud warns against looking at the priest 
while he is pronouncing the blessing, for ‘the 
glory of God is on him.’ It is a natural process of 
suggestion working through strength of emotion, 
fear of ill-will and enmity, and reinforced by a 
complex of associated ideas relating to the essence 
of words and the energy of souls, that gives to the 
curse or blessing its independent ‘power.’ As it 
is put by Westermarck, this 

‘purely magical power, independent of any superhuman will 
... is rooted in the close association between the wish, more 
particularly the spoken wish, and the idea of its fulfilment. 
The wish is looked upon in the light of energy which may be 
transferred — by material contact, or by the eye, or by means of 
speech — ^to the person concerned, and then becomes a fact. 
This process, however, is not taken quite as a matter of course ; 
there is always some mystery about it.* 2 

Just as sin ‘ is looked upon as a substance charged 
with injurious energy,* so the curse is ‘ a baneful 
substance,* ® like the materially conceived hadi of 
the Malays, and the l-hm of the Moors. Good and 
evil in all hut the higher stages of thought are 
constantly ‘ embodied/ either by analogy, personi- 
fication, or the much more normal and prevalent 
mode of mere mental objectification. To illustrate 
this last we may compare the precisely identical 
method, used in science, of conceiving of a force 
as a graphic straight line. 

This conception is characteristic of the curse 
and blessing in their social and religious history. 

Arabs when being cursed will lie on tbe ground that the curse 
may fly over them.^ Among the Nandi, ‘ if a son refuses to obey 
his father in any serious matter, the father solemnly strikes the 
son with his fur mantle. This is equivalent to a most serious 
curse, and is supposed to be fatal to the son unless he obtains 
forgiveness, which he can only do by sacrificing a goat before 
his father.* 5 Berbers strip before taking an oath, to prevent 
it from clinging to their clothes.® Plato speaks of being ‘ tainted 
by a curse.’ 7 Arabs fear * the magical nature * of an oath.® The 
‘•water of jealousy’ was believed by the Hebrews, as causing a 
curse, to go into the bowels, to make the belly to swell, and the 
thigh to rot,® The Kachinzes ‘bless ' their huts by sprinkling 
them with milk.io The Nubians, before eatingthe tongue of an 
animal, cut off the tip, believing that ‘here is the seat of all 
curses and evil wishes.’ Among the islanders of Leti, Moa, 
and Lakor, a man who has quarrelled with a woman is afraid 
to go to war lest her curses may bring death 

Hence the recipient of a curse is anxious to neutralize or 
divert it. In the last case cited the man is at pains to secure 
forgiveness by making presents to the woman. In Melanesia 
the curse is an engine of authority. A chief will ourse a man 
by way of a legal * injunction * ; the matter is put right by the 
method of toto, the offering of a gift. On receiving this, the 
chief sacrifices to the spirit, Uo’di on whose power his curse 
rested.is In Samoa thei-e is the same system, particularly for 
the enforcement of the rights of property. In a case of theft, 
the injured party gives the priest a fee of mats. The priest 
curses the thief; the latter, to avoid the other’wise inevitable 
result of sickness or death, deposits at the door of the priest an 
equivalent for the stolen property. Then the priest prays over 
‘the death bowl* that the curse may be ‘ reversed, *i4 The 
Maoris employed an elaborate ritual for cursing and its reversal 
Thelatterwas whakaliohitn\%j&tolmnga employed to counteract 
the curse chanted a kccrakia containing such words as these : 

‘Great ourse, long curse, 

Great curse, binding ourse, 

Oome hither, sacred spell I 
, Cause the cursei* to lie low 
In gloomy night ! *^5 


iGn2755, 3 Westermarck, ill, 1906, 1 . 663. 8iM65,67. 

4 1. Goldziher, Arab, Fhilol,^ Leyden, 1896, i. 29. 

5 Johnston, Uganda FroUciorate, Lond, 1902, ii, 879. 
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The Todas have a curious ceremony for anticipating mischief 
to the sacred cattle. The point of the rite is that the assistant 
in the dairy, the kaltmokh, is cursed and then the curse is at 
once remov^ed. The dairy-priest, the palol^ pours milk and 
clarified butter into the outstretched hands of the kaltmokh^ 
who rubs it over his head and whole body. The palol chants a 
curse : ‘ Die may he ; tiger catch him ; snake bite him ; steep 
hill fall down on him ; river fall on him ; wild boar bite him ! ’ 
etc. jRivers infers * that the kaltmokh is being made responsible 
for any offence which may have been committed against the 
dairies. . . . The kaltmokh having been cursed, and so made 
responsible, the curse is then removed in order to avoid the 
evil consequences which would befall the boy if this were not 
done.’l Toda sorcerers impose diseases by cursing-spells, 
and remove them with some such formula as, ‘May this be well ; 
disease leave 1 ’ 2 Thus a blessing may neutralize a curse. 
Micah’s mother cursed her son for his theft ; when he confessed, 
she rendered the curse ineffective by a blessing.3 

Blessings and curses are capable both of descent 
and of ascent, genealogically. Thus, we find it 
stated in Sir 23^^ that ‘ the scourge shall not depart 
from his house’ ; and in Pr 20^ ‘a just man that 
walketli in his integrity, blessed are his children 
after him.’ 

The Basutos appear to have the belief in the descent of the 
curse; Casalis compares it with the case of Noah and Ham.^ 
The Greek conception of the Erinyes laid stress on this ; a curse 
might work down to the grandchildren, and even utterly 
extirpate a race.® Among the Maoris, ‘to bid you go and cook 
your father would be a great curse, but to tell a person to go 
and cook his great-grandfather would be far worse, because it 
included every individual who has sprung from him.* 6 

The energy of a curse may spread. As Irish 
folklore puts it, it ‘must alight on something.’ 
Plato speaks of it tainting everything with which 
it comes in contact. 

The Bedawin will not take an oath within or near the camp, 

‘ because the magical nature of the oath might prove pernicious 
to the general body of Arabs, were it to take place in their 
vicinity. 7 The Moors hold that it is ‘ bad even to be present 
when an oath is taken, *8 

A remarkable detail is very commonly found, 
namely, that a curse may return to the man who 
uttered it. ‘ Curses, like chickens, come home to 
roost ’5 ‘they turn home as birds to their nest,’® 
The Karens laave a story to the following effect : 

‘ There was a man who had ten children, and he cursed one 
of his brethren, who had done him no injury ; but the curse 
did the man no harm, and he did not die. Then the curse 
returned to the man who sent it, and all his ten children died/ 1 ® 

Here there is a moral valuation, but the earlier 
non-moral conception of the intrinsic energy of the 
curse constitutes the point of the story. With it 
may be compared the Roman notion that certain 
imprecations were so awful that even the utterer 
suffered as well as his vicfcim,^^ 

As with the force of tabu and similar concep- 
tions, physical contact is the most efficacious 
means of ‘transmission.’ If we regard the curse 
or blessing as being the mental idea of a desired 
material result, then, like all ideas in an impul- 
sive brain, it produces motor energy in the form 
both of words and of action. Thus, besides the 
uttered form, we have, by association, paths of 
realization by means of sympathetic or symboHo 
action. Examples have been cited of such ‘assist- 
ing’ of the wish, by gestures, direct or indirect* 
We have also, by association, the more highly 
differentiated method of sympathetic or symbolic 
creation. A material model or symbol of the 
result is desiderated as a pre-embodiment of it 1 
later this becomes a cause and a guarantee of the 
result. The simplest form of this method is the 
use of the ‘wax image.’ In this, model and 
symbol shade into one another. The image repre- 
sents the recipient, and the utterer of the wish 
either utters it over the image, or works upon the 
image the material result wished for. 

1 Hi vers, The Todas^ 1006, p, 138 ff. 
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So far, we have cases in which the curse or 
blessing preserves its mental or verbal character, 
J mentiu ’ being taken to include artistic material- 
ization, as in sympathetic magic. For the curse 
or blessing, as such, is distinguished from physical 
injury or physical benejfit precisely because it 
stops short of physical action by the subject upon 
the object. But the two were hound to he com- 
bined ; the mixed type of curse and blessing is as 
common^ as the pure, and in certain stages of 
culture is considered to be the more efficacious. 
The bestowal of a blessing is more efficacious when 
the man who confers it touches the man who 
receives it. When dealing with ‘ vehicles ’ and 
‘media’ of curses and blessings, we are not en- 
titled to suppose that even in their highest develop- 
ment the mind is conscious of a process of ‘ con- 
duction.’ To us it appears obvious that, when a 
suppliant holds one end of a stiing to the other 
end of which is attached his protector, each should 
regard the string as a bridge or a wire for trans- 
mission. But it would be more logical to credit 
them with a correct, than an incorrect, application 
of a physical law, and to argue that they consider 
will to be conducted by any part of the ether 
rather than by the wire. It seems more consistent 
with the evidence to regard these ‘ conductors ’ as 
being merely the nearest thing to physical con- 
tact. The sense of touch is bound up with all 
direct physical action upon an object, well-doing 
and ill-doing, and colours all ideas of it. Similarly, 
when we read of curses acting at a distance — in 
the case of the Australian sorcerer at a liundred 
miles — we are not entitled to^ credit the belief with 
a reasoned or even unconscious substratum of a 
q[uasi-scientific theory of the velocity and displace- 
ment of an imprecatory particle. It is quite 
possible that in the case of ‘ conductors’ of various 
magical ‘forces,’ such as food and drink, we have 
to deal as much with the associational idea of 
property as with that of kinship, or of contagion. 
With this proviso, such metaphors may he em- 
ployed. Westermarck writes : 

* The efficacy of a wish or a curse depends not only upon the 
potency which it possesses from the beg'inmng, owm^ to certain 
qualities in the person from whom it originates, hut also on the 
vehicle hy which it is conducted— just as the strength of an. 
electric shock depends both on the original intensity of the 
current and on the condition of the conductor. As particularly 
efficient conductors are regarded blood, bodily contact, tood, 
and drink.’ t 

As early types of the ideas, referred to above, 
which are connected with that of the fulfilment of 
a wish, we may cite the following ! 

A Maori would say to a stone: ‘If this were your (his 
enemy’s) brain, how very sweet would be my eating of ifc. Or 
he might call any object by the name of his enemy, and then 
proceed to strike or insult it. This process wag a * curse,’ tapa, 
tapa^ or tuku tuhu,^ Here is the material for the development 
of the image-method and the symbol-method. In the Toda 
curse the recipient apparently has it rubbed into his body with 
milk and butter. It is quite legitimate to regard this as a case 
where the sound and the breath ‘ touch* the food, and hence the 
recipient. The Moor transmits his ‘conditional curse’ to the 
man appealed to for protection by grasping him with his hands, 
or by touching him with his turban or a fold of his dress, even by 
grasping hia child or his horse. ‘ In shori, he establishes some 
kind of contact with the other person.^ ® Psychologically it is a 
case of prolepsis rather than the conduction of a curse whose 
fulfilment is only contingent. Similarly the Hoorfeh suppliant 
may slay an animal at the door of the man. If, the latter i^eps 
over the blood, or merely sees it, he incurs a condirional curse. 
Such a curse may be involved in the food eaten at a meal to 
seal a compact. The phrase runs that ‘the food will repay* 
him who breaks it. The eaten, food ‘ embodies a conditional 
curse.’ ^ Oonyersriv, for, as Westermarck puts it, ‘the magic 
wire may conduct imprecations in either mreciion,’ if a Moor 
gives food or drink to another, ‘it is considered dangerous, not 
only for the recipient to receive it without saying “ m the name 
of God,” but also tor the giver to ^ve it without uttering the 
same formula by way of precaution/ 5 In the case of a stranger 
receiving milk, it is held that, should he misbehave, ‘ the drink: 
would cause his knees to swell.’ t ’ 
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CtJESING AND BLESSING* 


On similar jDrinciples a curse may be applied to 
something that has belonged to the recipient, or 
to something that may come in his way. 

The ahoripnes of Victoria ‘believe that if an enemy gets 
possession of anything tliat has belonged to them, even such 
things as hones of animals which they have eaten, broken 
weapons, feathers, portions of dress, pieces of slrin, or refuse of 
any kind, he can employ it as a charm to produce illness in 
the person to whom it belonged. They are, therefore, very 
careful to burn up all rubbish or uncleanness before leaving a 
camping-place. Should anything belonging to an unfriendly 
tribe be found at any time, it is given to the chief, who pre- 
serves it as a means of injuring the enemy. This wuulon is lent 
to any one of the tribe who wishes to vent his spite against any- 
one belonging to the unfriendly tribe. When used as a charm, 
the wmilon is rubbed over with emu fat, mixed with red clay, 
and tied to the point of a spear-thrower, which is stuck upright 
in the ground before the camp-fire. The company sit round 
watching it, hut at such a distance that their shadows cannot 
fall on it. They keep chanting Imprecations on the enemy till 
the spear-thro\Wr turns round and falls in his direction.’ i 
This example contains in solution a good many 
of the principles connected with cursing. There 
is also tlie buried curse. 

In Tenimber one can make a man ill by buiying in his path 
such objects as sharp stones or thorns, uttering a curse 
during the burial. These articles are extracted later from the 
victim’s body by the surgeon.2 In the neighbouring islands of 
Leti, Moa, andLakm’, the buried articles are pieces of sii'ih from 
the victim’s own box, or a scrap of his hair. The cursing 
accompanies the burial, but there is no need to place the 
‘ embodied curse ’ in the man’s path. Burial is enough, for here 
the object buried is a part of the man.3 

Thus Ave come back to the symbolized result. 
Again, in connexion witli taMi upon property, 
Codrington observes that in Melanesia 
* a tamlu approaches to a curse, when it is a prohibition resting 
on the invocaDion of an unseen power,’ that, namely, of the 
tindaloA In Ceram a trespasser incurs the sickness wished or 
determined by the owner who embodied it in a tabu-mark.s in 
Samoa the ‘silent hieroglyphic taboo,’ or tapui, contains a 
curse; thus, the white shark tabu, a coco-palm leaf cut bo 
represent a shaik, contains the wish, ‘May the thief be eaten by 
a white shark ! ’ 6 

Even })efore the ethical stage of the curse or 
blessing is reached, their force varies, chielly 
according to the character of tlie wisher. Tlioie 
iSj of course, to begin Avith, the mere * poAver of the 
word ^ or of the Avisli ; and the curse of any one, 
‘ hoAveA''er ignorant ^ he may be, is not to lie dis- 
regarded.'^ But, as a rule, superiority of personal 
poAver or position increases the poAver of the bless- 
ing or the curse. 

Among the Tongans the curses of a supeHor possessed great 
efficacy ; ‘ if the party who curses is considerably lower in rank 
than the party cursed,’ the curse had no etect.s * AVithout any 
dispute the less is blessed of the better.’ 9 The principle of the 
fohalcahokitu ceremony of the Maoris is that a curse will yield 
to the mana of a man who can summon a more powerful cttua> 
than that of the original curser.lt 

The importance and influence of parents, especi- 
ally of the father, have an enormous efiect. 

The Nandi regard a father’s curse as being < most serious.’ n 
Among the Mpongwe ‘ there is nothing which a young person 
so much deprecates as the curse of an aged person, and 
especially that of a revered father. ’IS’ The Moorish proverb has 
it that ‘if the saints curse you the parents will cure you, hut 
if the parents cui-se you the saints will not cure you.’ is oihe 
Hebrew belief in tlio inevitable efficacy of a father’s blessing or 
curse was remarkable. The blessing was regarded as an in- 
valuable heritage. ‘In deed and word honour thy father, that 
a blessing may come upon thee from him. For the blessing of 
. the father establisheth the houses of children ; but the curse of 
the mother rootetii out the foundations.’ From this passage 
it has been suggested that ‘the reward which in the idftfi 
Ooramandment is held out to respectful children was originally 
a result of imrentai blessings,’ 3.5 Scots proverb is similar ; 

‘ A faither’s blessing bigs the toun ; 

A mither’s curse can ding it dorm,’ ' 

In Greece such beliefs were no less strong, Hato puts it that 
' ‘the curses of parents are, as they ought to be, mighty against 
their children, as no others are.’ And he instances the cursing 
of their sons by CBdipue, Aniyntor, and Tlioseua The ' man 
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who assaulted his parent was polluted by a curse. i According 
to the Koreans, ‘ curses and disgrace in this life and the hottest) 
hell in the world hereafter are the penalties of the disobedient 
or neglecMul child.’ 2 

The last tAVo cases shoAv the automatic pr ochiction 
of a curse by the sin itself — a notion distinctly 
tending toAvards the ethical developmen'two^f tiiese 
relations. ^ 

The Barea and Kunama believe that the blessing of tffe old 
people IS necessary for the success of any undei taking, and that 
their cur.se is inevitably efficacious.3 Even elder hrotherSfOmd 
sisters among the GreelvS had the preponderance in this resp'Sfft 
over the younger ; ‘ the Erinj’’e8 always follow the elder-born.’ ^ 

The curse or blessing of the dying is particularly 
strong,^ 

The Ova-Herero chief, when about to die, ‘gives them his 
benediction,* a wish for ‘an abundance of the good things of 
this world,’ 6 Similarly among the Hebrews and the Arahs.7 
Among the Bogos the blessing of a father or a master is 
essential before taking up an employment or relinquishing it, 
engaging in a business, or contracting a marriage.^ The Moors 
say that ‘the curse of a husband is as potent as that of a 
father.* 9 Wcstermarck points out that ‘ where the father was 
invested with sacerdotal tunctions —as was the case among the 
ancient nations of culture — ^his blessings and curses would for 
that reason also be efficacious in an exceptional degree.* 

Obviously the wishes of one avIio is professionally 
in touch AA’itli the magical or the supernatural are 
more efficacious than those of ordinary men. 

‘ The anathema of a priest,* say the Maoris, is ‘ a thunderbolt 
that an enemy cannot escape.’ A Brahman ‘ may punish his 
foes by his own power alone,’ viz. by his words.32 A Bajput 
raja, being cursed by Brahmans, was ‘ under a ban of excom- 
munication ’ even among his Mends.i® There is a story that the 
curse of a Brahman girl brought a series of disasters on a raja 
and Ms kindred.3^ According to the Talmud, the curse of a 
scholar never fai]s,iB The Gallas dread the dying curse of a 
priest or wizard.36 In Muhammadan countries the curses of 
saints or sharifs are particularly feared.37 

The belief in the pOAver of curses and blessing's 
has a striking and Avidely extended application in 
the relations of the Avelf-to-do Avith the poor and 
needy, and of the host Avith the guest. In tlxe former 
case the idea that the blessing of those who have 
nothing else to give, or the curse of those avIio 
have no other remedy, is therefore eflicaoiou.s, may 
have some connexion Avith the belief and practice. 
In the latter case may perhaps be seen a naturally 
regardful attitude toAvards the unknown and there- 
fore mysterious. 

‘ He that giveth unto the poor shall not lack ; but he that 
hideth his eyes shall have many a curse.’ is * Turn -not away 
thine eyes from one that asketh of thee, and give none occasion 
to a man to curse thee ; for if he curse thee in the bitterness 
of his soul, he that made him will hear his supplication.’ xjie 

Greek beggar had his Erinys.so The Damaras ‘ would not think 
of eating in the presence of any of their tribe without sharing 
their meal with all comers, for fear of being visited by a curse 
from their Omu-knru (or deity) and becoming impoverished.' 2 i 
In Morocco, itinerant scribes go from house to house, ‘re- 
ceiving presents and invoking blessings ' upon the donors. For 
the latter ii is ‘ a profitable bargain, since they Avould be tenfold 
repaid for their gifts through the blessings of the scribes.' A 
Moor Parting on a journey gives a coin to a beggar at the gate 
‘ go as to receive his blessings. *33 The Nayadis of Malabar invoke, 
in their prayers, blessings upon the liigher castes who give 
them alma.sj Among the Ova-Herero ‘no curse is regarded as 
heavier than that which one who has been inhospitably treated 
would hurl at those who have driven him from the hearth.’ 
An offondod guest ‘might burn the house with the flames of 
his anger.’ 25 Guests and suppliants had their Erinyes.ss To 
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the case of hospitality Westermarck aiiplies the principle of 
the ‘conditional curse,’ l w-hich will be discussed below. 

Parallel with the case of the poor and needy is 
that of the servant and the wife. 

In West Africa ‘ the authority which a master exercises over 
a shave is very much modified by his constitutional dread of 
witchcraft. ’2 ‘Slander not a servant unto bis master, lest he 
curse thee.’ 8 ‘Thou shalt not command [thy man-servant or 
tby maid-servant] with bitterness of spirit; lest they groan 
against thee, and wrath be upon thee from God. ’4 ‘in Morocco 
it is considered even a greater calamity to he cursed by a 
Shereefa, or female descendant of the Prophet, than to be 
cursed by a Shereef.’ 5 * The houses,’ says Manu, * on which 
female relations, not being duly honoured, pronounce a curse, 
perish completely, as if destroyed by magic.’ 8 

3 . Special applications. — The circumstances in 
which blessings or curses are uttered, and the 
persons upon whom they are directed, are obvi- 
ously both numerous and varied. A few special 
cases may be cited, which have a bearing upon the 
nature of the uttered wish. G hilclren, in particular, 
are the recipients of the blessings of parents."^ 

The blessing of Ephraim and Manasseh by Jacob became 
among the Jews the regular formula by which parents blessed 
their children. Among the Malagasy, at a circumcision, the 
guests present honey and water to the children, and pronounce 
blessings upon them, such as ‘May they prosper 1’ 8 Among 
the Maoris, when a child was a month old, the ceremony of 
tua was celebrated, in which the tohunga pronounced a haroMa 
of blessing : ‘ Breathe quick, thy lung,’ eto.9 Jewish teachers 
to-day bless their pupils. In Fiji all prayer was concluded with 
malignant requests against the enemy : ‘ Let us live, and, let our 
enemies perish>l ’ 10 

The curse is particularly the weapon of the 
wronged and oppressed against their more pov/er- 
ful enemies, and of zealots against their bigoted 
opponents. In the Bible it is especially forbidden 
to curse God, parents, authorities, and the helpless 
deaf.^^ To bless God is to praise Him. Yet Orientals 
have a tendency to curse God, even on the slightest 
provocation in daily^ life.^^ Blessing the king is 
implied or explicit in ceremonies of coronation, 
and on solemn occasions. 

The gods of Eg^t bestowed a blessing on the Pharaoh, when 
they presented him with the symbol of life.iS yhe ahlii^eka of 
the rftj'a included a blessing, embodied m the consecrated water : 
*0 water, thou ait naturally a giver of kingdoms, grant a 
kingdom to my Yajamana’ ; ‘O honeyed and divine ones, mix 
with each other for the strength and vigour of our Yajamana.’ 
The ceremonies of anointing and the like often involve a blesg- 
ing.15 In the last example, the vehicle is personified. A Jewish 
author records a Homan custom of gagging prisoners, when 
condemned to death, to prevent them from cursing the king.^G 
The connexion of food with the practice is 
remarkable. The blessing of food came in later 
Judaism to be a giving of thanks, and the idea 
was that food received gratefully acts as a bless- 
ing.^’^ The bismillah of Islam has a similar prin- 
ciple behind its use in this connexion. At an 
earlier stage, no doitbt, the blessing, if used, was 
either positive or negative, removing injurious 
properties, but in either case simply magical.^® 

In the Banks Islands an ‘invocation of the dead,’ the tat(t>ro, 
is celebrated. Food is thrown for the souls of the dead with 
such words as these i ‘ They who have charmed your food, have 
clubbed you . . . drag them away to hell, let them be dead.’ 
In connexion with tins is a practice of cursing a man’s ‘ eating ’ ; 
if an accident befalls the recipient of such a curse, the utterer 
says : ‘My curse in eating has worked upon him, he is dead.’'W 
Among the Maoris, what was almost a sense of modesty and a 
principle of honour grew up about the Ideas of food and its 
preparation, A typical formula for the counter-curse is: 

* Let the head of the cursor 
Be baked in the oven, 

Served up for food for me, 

Dead, and gone to Night 1 ’ 20 
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To cxirse, kangd, was in effect to apply to another man any 
word which ‘had reference to food-’ It is recorded that a 
young man, seeing a chief in a copious perspiration, remarked 
that ‘ the vapour rose from his head like steam from an oven,’ 
and that this remark caused a tribal war.i The regular term 
for food, kai, was discontinued at Botorua, because it happened 
to be the name of a chief. To use the term kai would in that 
case have been equivalent to a serious curse against the chief.2 

Down to a late period in the history of Christi- 
anity, marriage was a personal ^ai range meat ’ ; the 
Church only stepped in to pronounce its blessing 
ujion the union. The Hebrews had a benediction 
both for betrothal and for marriage. ^ The old 
Homan marriage by confai'reaiio included a Sene- 
dictio, formulae for which arc extant. When 
St. Ambrose says that ‘marriage is sanctified by 
the benediction/ he refers to one case only of a 
general practice, lasting through the Middle Ages, 
of concluding all private arrangements with a 
blessing. Thus all sales of goods and property 
were blessed. 

The application of the curse as a protection 
of property and as a method of punishing theft 
has been incidentally noted. The early Arabs 
cursed the thief in order to recover tlie stolen 
goods.'* The method is conspicuous in Samoa. 
Tabu is prohibition with a curse expressed 
or implied.’® The embodiment of the wish in 
leaf or wooden images is termed in Polynesia 
m?hui or raui, but we cannot always infer even 
the implied wish in prohibitory tahu.^ Allied 
principles inevitably shade into each other. The 
ancient Babylonian landmarks appear to have 
been inscribed with curses, such as : ‘ Upon this 
man may the great gods Ann, B8l, Ea, and Nuskn 
look wrathfully, uproot his foundation, and de::_^ 
stroy Ms offspring.’^ The same practice was 
followed by the Greeks.® Deuteronomy refers to 
the Semitic practice : ' ^ Cursed be he that removeth 
his neighbour’s landmark.’ ® Taken over by Chris- 
tianity, the practice survived, for example, in the 
English custom of * beating the bounds,’ in which 
the priest invoked curses on him who trans- 
gressed, and ble.ssings on him who regarded the 
landmarks. 

Some details may be put together which illus- 
trate adhesions and developments. In Melanesia 
cursing by way of asseveration is common : a man 
will deny an accusation ‘by’ his forbidden food, 
or ‘ by ’ a findalo.^'^ The self -invoked curse, which 
we shall discuss helow, passes in civilization into 
a conditional blessing, as in the English oath, 

‘ So help me, God.’ In practical ethics ‘ profane 
swearing’ is originally sinful, because of the 
iiTesponsible and unofficial use of the Dianne 
name ; later its sinfulness is limited to the spirit 
of resentment with which it is charged. In 
Melanesia, the practice of mvmgy or ‘sending 
ofi/ is instructive for cQm;parison with that found 
in civilization. A man will say, with a gesture 
towards a tree, mmo ant ! — ^whioh is equivalent to 
telling his enemy to be hanged thereon/® 

The limits of the^ blessing are well preserved 
in the Catholic distinctions between panis hem- 
dicim and conseeratmi and between hem- 
dictio meatim and benedietie consHtutim. The 
earlier principle, as we have seen, was to connect 
blessing and consecration, curing and execration. 

It is in accordance with the extension of this 
principle that the curse is embodied in the ^ac- 
cursed thing/ and that the transgressor of the 
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proMMtion himself becomes the ‘ accursed thing ’ 
or the curse. This was the case with Achan, and 
with enemies devoted’ to destruction.^ On the 
same principle a blessed man is a 'blessing.* ^ 

In the OT ' accursed ’ ( AV), herem, should he * de- 
voted* {RV)— devoted to God, not accursed from 
God.^ Similarly with the Greek translation dvd&efia. 
Such a thing is withdrawn from common use, either 
as 'vowed* to God, or as put under a ban, in which 
case it has a species of ‘holiness.’^ As a rule, a 
thing devoted to destruction is under a cme. In 
Canon Law the development of a7iathmicnhto‘‘ 
excommunication is complete. 

Here we arrive at the cursings and blessings of 
the community. In early culture a headman or 
body of 'old men* may represent ^tlie community 
in this function. 

The State officials of Athens prayed £9?' ‘ the health and safety 
of the people.’ Greek State-liturgies/includcd a * comnniination 
service,’ in which curses were invoked upon oifenders.5 Kcdi- 
saval and modern Christianity ooinbihe a service of combination 
unth the lenten penance. ThisKas historical connexion with 
the early Hebrew rite, celebrajid on Ebal and Gerizim. Six 
tribes stood on Mount Ehal curse those who disobeyed the 
Law, and six stood on Mount Gerizim to pronounce the corre- 
sponding blessing upon those who kept it. The priests and 
stood in the vall^jy between, and on turning their faces 
to Germm pronounce^^a blessing, and on turning them to Ebal 
pronqunc^ a curse .s The Talmudic idea the^ a curse has 
especial efficacy when pronounced three hours after sunrise is 
noteworthy in cshnexion with such formulated conditions as 
m the sight Qr God and of this congregation.”? 

Throughout their history, private cursing and 
blessing, j^xepohdeiate over public, and unofficial 
over dfHcial. As the moralized stage in religion 
^^P^^rsedes the magical, the ' mere power of the 
w^rd^^'lrtJrinllned to private practice, and perhaps 
'becomes more sinister with secrecy. The enormous 
collections of private dircB and impreaationes which 
have survived from Greek and Roman times, chiefly 
in the form of leaden tablets or symbolic nails, 
inscribed with curses consigning' an enemy to the 
infernal powers, testify to the hold retained by 
the primitive theory of the ourse, just as the pre- 
valence of profane swearing in modern civilization 
shows the convenience of the mere form, emptied 
of all content except vague resentment, for the 
satisfaction of a particular emotion. The hold 
exerted by the simple mystery of magic upon the 
popular imagination is eelioed 'in literature, and the 
motive of the efficacious curse is still employed in 
narrative fiction. ' ' 

nothing perhaps more strikingly illustrates the i 
extent of iJivine re.sentment than the cursing of 
the ground for the sins of man (Gn or the 
extent of human resentment than the action of a 
ourse beyond the grave. 

The Maoris took precautions to prevent enemies from getting 
possession of their dead relatives’ bonea, lest they should ‘dread- 
' fully desecrate and ill-use them, with many bitter jeers and 
curses.* 8 The Banks Islanders watch the grave * lest some man 
wronged by him tthe dead man] should come at night and beat 
with a stone upon the grave, cursing him,’ Also, * when a great 
man died, his friends would not make it known, lest those whom 
he had oppressed should come and spit at him after his death, 
or govgov him, stand bickering at him with crooked fingers and 
drawing in the lips, by way of curse.’ 9 Tiie Greek Erinyes com- 
lete in the world beyond the grave the punishment which they 
egan on earfch.io The Arabs of Southern Morocco ‘ maintain 
that there are three classes of persons who are infallibly doomed 
to hell, namely, those who have been cursed by'their parents, 
those who have been guilty of unlawful homicide, and those Who 
have burned corn. They say that every grain curses him who 
burns it. ’ll 

Tbe connexion between curses and the belief in 
punishments after death has been drawn out by 
Woatermarck.^® 

1 Jos 618, Bt 728. 2Gnl22. 

3 UBjB, s.-y. ‘ Ourse* ; cf. Driver on Dfe 72. 
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idea and excommunication, see Ezr lO®. 

5 See L, B. Farnell, Mvolutim of Meligion, 1905, pp. 190, 200. 
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In what may be called the lighter side of cursing, 
there is a curious set of customs connected with 
ideas of luck, and perhaps based on the notion that 
material injury may be discounted or diverted by a 
verbal or make-believe injury ; in other cases, on 
a notion that the spirits may be stimulated by 
scolding and abuse j in others, again, it is perhaps 
evil and obstructive spirits that are being driven 
away. 

Thus the Greek farmer, when sowing cummin, would curse and 
swear all the time, else the crop would not prosper.! Esthonian 
fishermen believe that good luck will attend their fishing if 
belsrghand tb sy r« z curbed. A fisherman -will accordingly play 
some practical joke on a friend in order to receive his resent- 
ment in words. The more he storms and curses, the better the 
other is pleased ; every curse brings at least three fish into his 
net.2 To obviate punishment for ritual sin, or to * procure abso- 
lution,’ aBehari man will throw stones into a neighbour’s house. 
The result is the reception of abuse, or even of personal 
violence.s 

4 . Conditional cursing and blessing.— What 
Westermarck terms the ‘conditional curse,* which 
he was the first student to remark, is an import- 
ant develox^ment of the principle of cursing and 
blessing, and has had considerable influence in the 
making of morality, especially in the sphere of 
good faith, honesty, and truthfulness. Put in its 
lowest terms, the energy of a conditional curse is 
the supernatural energy of an ordinary curse or of 
its embodiment, in a latent state. This is dis- 
charged by the act, if or when it takes place, 
against which the curse is directed. The principle 
applies also to blessings, but this application is less 
frequent.* 

* The term l-*dr,* Westermarck writes, * is applied by the Moors 
to a compulsory relation of a peculiar kind in which one person 
stands to another. The common expression, Ana f dr alldh u 
"drak, ** I am in God’s 'dr and your 'dr” implies that a man is 
bound to help me, or, generally, to grant my request, whatever 
it may be, as also that if he does not do so his own welfare is at 
stake. The phrase In God’s 'dr ” only serves to give solemnity 
to the appeal : “I am under the protection of God, and for his 
sake you are obliged to help me.” But the word l^dr is also 
used to denote the act by means of which a person places himself 
in the said relationship to another. Udd Vdr 'dUht ‘‘This is 
'dr on 5'ou,” is the phrase in common use when an act of this 
kind is performed. If the person so appealed to is unwilling to 
grant the request, he answers, XXdd l-'dr yilirdi fik, * May this 
'dr recoil upon you,” The constraining character of f-‘dr is due 
to the fact that it implies tbe transference of a conditional 
curse If you do not do what I wish you to do, then may you 
die, or may your children die, or may some other evil happen to 
you. That Wdr implicitly contains a conditional curse is ex- 
pressly stated by the people themselves, although in some cases 
this notion may be somewhat vague, or possibly have almost 
faded away,’ ® 

The various acts which establish I' dr all serve g-s 
'outward conductors of conditional curses.* *Ar 
may be made by taking the son and giving Mm to 
the father, saying, ' This is 'dr for you.* Another 
method is to present food. If the man accepts, he 
is bound to do what is asked of him. Refugees 
enter a tent or merely grasp the tent-pole, saying, 
'I am in God*s 'dr and your 'drf^ An injured 
husband may put 'dr upon the governor, to get 
redress, by going to him with a piece of his tent- 
cloth over his head ; or he may leave seven tufts 
of hair on his head, and appeal to another tribe. 
' The conditional curse is obviously supposed to be 
seated in* the tent-cloth or tufts of hair, and 
'from there to be transferred to the person* in- 
voked. *Ar may be made by piling stones. Two 
men making an appointment, and one failing to 
j appear, the other makes a cairn at the spot, and 
lakes the breaker of faith to it. The latter is 
then obliged to ‘give him a nice entertainment.* 

I Similarly, with ordinary curses the cairn may be 
used, ii a muleteer buys a new mule, his com- 
rades ask him to treat them. If he refuses, they 

1 Theopbraatus, TJisL Piani. viii. 3. 

2 Boeoler-KreuUwald, Ver JShsten aberglauHsche Gehrduche, 

185i, p. 90 1, quoted by Frazer, L 97. 

8 JAJSB ii. [18923 59g ; JRAS xxix. [1897] 482. 

4 Westermarck, *L‘Ar,’pasmii, also ‘The Influence of Magic 
on Social Belationships,’ in Sodological Papers (1905), MI i. 
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make a cairn, asking God to send misfortune on 
the mule. By way of revenge upon a niggardly 
man, scribes make a cairn, and each takes a stone 
therefrom, and, as he throws it UAvay, says : ‘ As 
we dispersed this heap of stones, so^ may God 
disperse for him that which makes him happy. ^ 
The sacrifice of an animal on the threshold is the 
most powerful method of making ‘dn To see the 
blood is sufficient. Over such an animal the bis- 
milldhi ^ In the name of God,’ is not pronounced ; 
and it cannot be eaten by the sacrificer or the 
person invoked, but only by the poor.^ The 
practice 

‘ is resorted to for a variety of purposes : to obtain pardon from 
the government ; or to induce the relatives of a person who has 
been killed to abstain from taking revenge ; or to secure assist- 
ance against an enemy or mediation in the case of trouble.’ It 
‘plays a very important part in the social life of the people.’ 2 

It is also employed to put pressure upon jinn and 
dead saints— usually to restrain the former, and 
compel the assistance of the latter. Making cairns, 
or tying rags, near a dyid is 'dr upon the saint. 
The rag is knotted, and the man says : ‘ I promised 
thee an offering, and I will not release thee until 
thou attendest to my business. ’ ^ Here we approach 
the conditional * blessing.’ Again, a man, involdng 
revenge, strews burnt corn on the floor of the siyidj 
saying: ‘I threw, 0 .saint, So-and-so as I threw 
this com.’ ‘This is 'dr on the saint,’ as Wester- 
marck points out, ‘ but at the same time it is an 
act of symbolic magic.’ ^ 

Forms of ordeal, and the whole theory of the 
oath, as well^ as its practice up to the latest 
stages of civilization, depend on the principle of 
the conditional curse, often embodied m symbolic 
action. 

The curse as an engine of law is well exemplified in Samoa. 
A theft has taken place ; the injured party pays the ‘ priest ’ to 
curse the thief and make him siek. If the thief falls ill, he 
restores the stolen property, and the ‘priest’ prajra for a re- 
versal of the curse. Again, suspected parties are summoned by 
the chief. Grass is laid on the sacred stone, the yiilage-god, 
and each person places his hand thereon, saying : * I lay hand 
on the stone. If I stole the thing, may I speedily die I ’ The 
use of grass is said to refer to the implied curse : ‘ May grass 
grow over my house and family I ’ So, in ordinary disputes, a 
man will say : ‘ Touch your eyes if what you say is true.’ 6 
In the same way, European boys * touch wood ’ as a guarantee 
of truth. 

An oath may be regarded as ‘ essentially a con- 
ditional self -imprecation, a curse by which a person 
calls down upon himself some evil in the event of 
what he says not being true.’® All the resources 
of symbolic magic are drawn upon in the multi- 
tudinous examples of this principle. 

In Tenimher the swearer prays for his own death if what he 
says is false, and then drinks his own blood, in which a sword 
has been dipped.7 The Malay drinks water in which daggers, 
spears, or bullets have been dipped, saying : ‘ If I turn traitor, 
may I be eaten up by this dagger or spear 1' 8 The Sumatran 
oatih is still more explicit: ‘If what 1 now declare is truly and 
really so, ma 3 ^ I be freed and cleared from my oath ; if what I 
assert is wittingly false, may my oath be the cause of my de- 
struction 1’ 9 The Greek opKos was, at an early period, the 
object sworn ‘by.’ The Osfeyaks swear on the nose of a bear, 
which animal is held to have supernatural power.io Hindus 
swear on the Sanskrit BarimThiia, or on water of the Ganges, or 
touch the legs of a Brahman ; Muhammadans, on the Qur’an ; 
Ohristians, on the Bible.ii 

The accused pei'son in Calabar drinks a ju-ju drink called 
mMam, and repeats these words ; ‘ If I have been guilty of this 
crime . . , then, Mbiam, Thou deal with me I ’ is ‘ Eating the 
fetish ’ and * drinking the water of cursing ’ are prominent forms 
of the ordeal in Africa and elsewhere. The Hindu Sapatha 
denotes both Oath and ordeal. The mediseval ‘ trial by combat ' 
was preceded by an oath, and thus defeat was tantamount to 
per jury .13 The formula of the ordeal of the Eucharist ran : ‘Et 
si aliter est quam dixi et juravi, tunc hoc Domini nostri Jesu 
Christi corpus non portranseat guttur meum, sed haereat in 

I Wcstermarck, seSff. ' 3 S60. 

3 Ib. 369. 4 jTb. 371, c Turner, SO, 184. 

fl Westerraarck, MI ii. 118. 7 Eiedel, 284. 

8 W. W. Skeat, Malay MayiCi 1900, p. 625. 

9 W. Marsden, Sumatra, 1811, p. 288. 

30 Gaafcr6n, quoted by Westerraarck, MI h. 119. 

II Westermarck, ii. 120 (quoting authorities), ^ 

liS M, H. Kingsley, West A/noa, 1897, p. 465. 

13 Westermarck, i. 506, ii. 689 (with authorities). 


faucibua meis, strangulet me suffocet me ac interficlat me statim 
in momento,*! 

In the contract and covenant a mutual conditional 
curse is largely used. 

Thus the \thM of the Moors is the mutual form of 'dr. Chiefs 
exchange cloaks or turbans ; and ‘it is believed that, if any of 
them should break the covenant, he would be punished with some 
grave misfortune.’ ^ Reconciliation is effected, among the same 
people, by joining right hands ; the holy man who superintends 
wraps the hands in his cloak, saying : ‘ This is 'd?iM between 
you.’ 3 A common meal also ratifies a covenant. If one party 
breaks faith, it is said: ‘God and the food will repay himy‘4 
In the pela rite of Oeram, celebrated to settle a quarrel or to 
make peace, both parties attend a feast, and eat food into which 
drops of their blood are let fall and swords dipped. This 
they alternately eat.B Reconciliation of two men in the islands 
of Leti, Moa, and liakor, one man having cursed the other, is 
effected by the men eating together.® To ratify a bond of fra- 
ternity in Madagascar between two parties, a fowl has its head 
cut off, and is left bleeding during the rite. The parties pro- 
nounce a long mutual imprecation over the blood; ‘O this 
miserable fowl weltering m its blood ! Thy liver do we eat. 

, . . Should either of ua retract from the terns of this oath, let 
him instantly become a fool, let him instantly become blind, let 
this covenant prove a curse to him.’ 7 

The mutual conditional curse, it must be noticed, 
allows the curse proper to be more or less lost in 
the material s;pabolism of union. Since, moreover, 
aU these analogous principles passjuto one an- 
other so inevitably and gradually, ^ do not seem 
entitled to press the principle of the curse too far. 
In reconciliato:^ ceremonies, for instance, it is pos- 
sible that the idea of union is sufficient ; the idea 
of the curse may adhere to it, but not essentially. 

The oath carries with it the punishment for per- 
jury. According to Koman legal theory, the 
sanctio of a statute is the penalty attached for 
breaking it. But in ancient States all laws were 
accompanied by a curse upon the transgressor,® 
True to its mission of serving where other methods 
fail, the curse receded as police efficiency increased. 
In the earliest culture, nowever, as that of the 
Austi’alians, the personal efforts of the rulers work 
together with the impersonal energy of the super- 
natural engines they employ. 

5, The blessing and the curse as invocations. 
— The distinction between the ‘ magical ’ and the 
‘religions’ curse or blessing is not to be over- 
emphasized. The tvro forms merge into one an- 
other, and either is as ‘magical’ or ‘religious’ as 
the other, while neither is the more efficacious. 
A god draws together in his own person the various 
threads of supernatural force. Among these are 
cursings and blessings. Their inherent mystery 
of power still depends on the will of the utterer. 
His invocation of the god to execute for him his 
heart’s expressed desire is rather a long circuiting 
than a guarantee of the result. The independent 
force of the wish, in fact, tends to remain even 
when the wish is merged in prayer. The personal 
quality of the utterer is stfil the characteristic of 
his wish, Psycliologically, it is difficult to limit a 
desire by making it an invocation j to divide the 
attention between the object of the desire and the 
e^spression of the desire on the one hand, and an 
intervening divinity on the other, is a matter of 
training. Thus it is rarely the ease that, when a 
man says ‘ God bless you 1 * he is conscious of the 
reference to God, any more than when he says 
‘ Bless you t ’ 

Further, there is the tendency for the principle 
of the curse, if not of the blessing, to become itself 
personified. This result is found as far back as the 
stage of culture represented by the Maoris. The 
‘ cursing thought’ is personified in the Avesta j 
so is the ‘pious and good blessing.’ The Greeks 
personified the curse as Erinys. Behind this there 
may be the notion ‘of a persecuting ghost, whose 
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anger or curses in later times were personified as 
an independent spirit.’^ Allegorical figures of 
curses were included by painters in pictures of 
the wicked in liell.^ ►Subsequently the Erinyes 
became the ministers of Zeus.^ The steps by 
which a curse or blessing becomes an appeal to a 
god, a prayer that he will injure or benefit the 
person intended, are not indistinct. The Melan- 
esian curses in the name of a Ud’a, a powerful 
spirit. His connexion with the lid^a gives or adds 
efficacy to his curse.^ The efficacy of the mere 
word naturally is increased, not by the will of the 
q3irit invoked, but by the use of his power. The 
Talmud and the OT supply examples of * the ancient 
idea that the name of the Lord might be used with 
.advantage in any curse/® Among the Hebrews 
the ^ Name ’ had peculiar importance. In the next 
place, the appeal may take the form of a conditional 
blessing upon the god. In the Yajur V eda we read 
the formtiia, addressed to Surya: ‘Smite such a 
one, and I will give you an offering/ ® This method 
is clearly more efficacious. Vagona in the Banks 
Islands is the most serious of curses. It consists 
in procuring the inUrmniion of a supernatural 
power.*^ The story of Balaam {Nu 22-24) includes 
a belief that the Divine power can be moved to 
effect the injury desired, A further step is taken 
when the moving is in the form of compulsion. As 
curses may develop into prayers, so prayers may 
develop into spells or curses. Brahma is the 
energy of the gods, but it is also the prayer, and 
‘ governs them/ ® kpi is both ‘ prayer ’ and ‘ curse ’ ; 
so is the Manx word gwee,^ Hrayer is often x^os- 
sessed of magical power, just as a Toda spell is in 
the form of a prayer.^® Even in Greek religion the 
deity is constrained to effect a curse or a blessing ; 
even the personified curse, the Erinys, works by 
a spell-song which binds the victim. tlie 

E hrases, ‘ by/ ‘ for the sake of,’ and the like, are 
ut vague expressions of the actual relation he- 
t'vveen the invoker and the invoked. 

In the Banks Islands, cursing by way of asseveration is 
described in English terms as swearing ‘by’ a forbidden food, 
or * by * some powerful UndaloJ^ The %da palol prajs with a 
prgling utterance in the throat: 'May it be weul* or 'May 
ft be blessed , , . with the buffaloes and calves ; may there be 
no disease; . . . nmyclouds rise, may grass flourish, may water 
spring . , , for the sake of ^ certain 'objects of reverence.* This 
terra, idith, is used in special connexion with the name of a 
god, and involves the idea of supplication; it is algo employed 
m sorcery .14 

modern Christian prayer for a blessing ‘ for 
Christ’s sake’ is thus widely different, in the con- 
dition appended, from the Toda or Melanesian type. 

TW flirt.; A ort T^noi /vitry-iv. n. nn 4-« Xl. ... 


6. Connexion with morality. — ^Law gradually 
takes over the function of the curse, as a form of 
retribution ; while prayer may still retain its use 
in cases where human intervention fails, or even 
as a spiritual replica of human intervention. The 
moralizing of the curse and the blessing within 
these limits follows the course of ethical evolu- 
tion. In the OT the undeserved curse has no 
effect, or may be turned by God into a blessing.^® 
The Justice of the wish is left to the decision of 
God; while it follows that an unjust curse or 
blessing is a sin against the All- Just. The Greeks 
mod^ed their theory of the hereditary trans- 
mission of a curse by arguing that each generation 
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commits new sins.^ At one end of the proems we 
have an invocation to the gods, as in the Surim 
of the Chaldmans, asking for relief from tlie effects 
of a curse, not for forgiveness;- or ‘the thief in- 
vokes God while he breaks into the house,’ tlie 
bandit the Virgin.® At the other, the god rewards 
or punishes iiidopcndently of human invocation, 
and with absolute justice. According to Aquinas,^ 
a maledictio is efficacious only when made by God. 
In the mouth of man, however uttered or however 
deserved, it is per se inoificacious. But, when this 
stage is reached, cursing or blessing has become a 
contradiction in terms. 

Literature.— The literature has been given fully in the foot- 
notes. A. E. Oeawley. 

CUSTOM.— In the course of his discussion 
on ‘Custom and the Moral Life,’ Wundt Avrites 
as follows {Ethics^ Eng. tr., i. 131 f., 151 : for an 
unfavourable criticism, see Ladd, Fhilosophy of 
Conduct, New York, 1902, p. 27 f.) : 

'A custom is any norm of voluntary action that has been 
developed in a national or tribal community. However rigor- 
ously individual conduct may be prescribed by custom, one is 
still left free to obey or disobey, as one chooses. . . . And it is 
custom, too, that transfers the principle of freedom, -which in 
the animal consciousness does not extend beyond the realm of 
habit, to the g:eneral consciousness of ‘society. ... In custom 
the settled habits of tlie human race and of its subdivisions still 
retain the character of consciously operative motives. Instinct 
is habitual conduct that has become ‘imehanical^ custom, 
habitual conduct that has become genetic* ... It is true that 
custom finds its own means of compulsion. But these, like 
custom itself, are never of the oUigatory kind. They consist 
neither in subjective commandments like the moral laws, nor 
in objective menaces Mfce the laws of the state,’ 

Custom is closely connected both with habit and 
with usage, the distinction of each from the other 
being thus well set forth by Wundt (op. cit. p. 
156 f.}:. 

'Habit covers all and every form of voluntary action that, 
for whatever reason, we have made our own. , . . Habit is an 
individual rule of conduct.^ If tlie acts of the individual 
accord with the habitual action of the community to which he 
belongs, habit becomes usage. . . . Oustom forms a smaller 
circle xvithin this general field of usage. Custom is habit : it 
is marked by the regular recurrence of voluntary actions. 
Oustom is usage : it is always the custom of some community. 
But it has, further, what usage lacks— a normative character. 
Conformity to custom is not, like conformity to usage, a matter 
of individual choice ; custom has the sanction of a moral con- 
straint, which the individual cannot disregard without personal 
fiisadvantage. . . . While, therefore, individual habit is left 
absolutely and entirely bo choice, provided Only that it does not 
conflict with the more comprehensive rules of social conduct, 
usage exercises a practical compulsion through the example 
that it sets, and custom raises this compulsion to the dignity of 
a constraining norm.* 

On the other hand, custom, tvith its social basis, 
tends to become habit in the individual, prodacing, 
it may be, an impression of oddity when he moves 
in a circle where the custom is different, so that 
in countless cases custom and habit may stand in 
sharp antithesis. But if custom, in the main, 
produces habit, habit in its turn, if the individual 
possessing it, whether as a result of previous en- 
vironment or in virtue of personal idiosyncrasy, be 
strong enough to impress Ms own particular habit 
on his fellows, may inffuenca custom, or even give 
rise to a new oustom of greater or less extent {for 
some interesting speciffc instances, see JE iv. 396 ; 
e.g. ‘it was the custom of B, Judah b. TIlai to 
bathe his face, hands, and feet ia warm water 
before Sabbath began. This also was adopted by 
the J eAvish community ’). This, by the very natuin 
of every social organism, is comparatively rare, 
and, if custom is thus to arise, it must meet a 
real, even though perhaps hitherto unfelfc, need of 
society, either in whole or in park Otherwise we 
have, not custom in its true sense, but the more 
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evanescent ‘fashion’ or ‘vogue.’ For custoni is 
concerned with the constant needs of society, 
and is 

‘subject to change only with change in conditions of life or 
theories of living ; and, as this change is reflected in the forms 
of custom, custom is as truly a picture of the moral conscious- 
ness of ihe community as a man’s habits are the expression 
of his individual character. Habits can constantly be formed 
anew, because new individuals, whose habits they are, are con- 
stantly coming into existence. But custom, national habit, 
endures while the nation endures ’ (Wundt, op. ^it. p. 184). 

We have seen that custom and habit are mutu- 
ally interactive. Under conditions now prevailing, 
even amongst primitive peoples, custom is by far 
the more potent factor, and yet it would seem 
that this was not always the case. There must 
have been a time when no form of organized 
society existed, and when men were so widely 
scattered because of the fewness of their numbers 
that individualism must have prevailed far more 
than it now does. Then it ivas that habit, not 
custom, was the dominant factor ; and it would 
seem that, as individual habit met individual 
habit, each modifying and being modified by the 
other, the composite resultant was crystallized as 
custom ; while custom meeting with custoin--per- 
haps even aifected now and again by the individual 
habit of some specially strong individuality — was 
in its turn blended into an amalgam of custom of 
wider scope and influence, until at last there was 
evolved one of the great determinants of society as 
a whole, 1 At the same time it must he borne in 
mind that such a reconstruction is entirely hypo- 
thetical and incapable of historical proof. Custom 
is already existent at the earliest historical time 
and in the most primitive modern social conditions 
of which we have any knowledge, and, in view of the 
fact that all members of any primitive society are, 
and doubtless always were, on approximately the 
same mental scale, xt would seem that, as Wundt 
says {op. cU. p. 161), 

‘ one man may contribute one thing to a custom, and another 
another ; but the custom as a whole is a common creation, 
which cannot he analyzed into individual elements, for the 
simple reason that the various individual factors are all opera- 
tive at one and the same time, and that it is consequently 
impossible for the individual to separate his own particular 
■ contribution from the contributions made by others’ (cf. 
Wundt's criticism of this entire scheme of reconstruction, 
p. 159 If., summarized thus [p. 164] : ‘Custom has, so far as we 
know, but one course of development, and that is from pre- 
ceding customs of kindred contents. Usage, fashion, and 
habits, on the other hand, constitute a mixed medley of new 
forms and relics of a long dead past. Transformation and new 
formation are here often enough difficult of discrimination; 
but there is no such thing as an entirely new custom’). 

To primitive man, however, the problem of the 
origin of custom seldom arises. For him it is 
enough that such and such a custom exists ; and 
his sole explanation, if one he sought from him, is ^ 
that, as the Kafirs say (Leslie, Among the Zuhis 
and AmatongaSy Edin. 1876, p. 146), ‘it was so 
done by my fathers/ or, as the Narrinyeri have 
it, that it was so commanded by Harundere, the 
* All-father’ (Taplin, in Woods, Nat. Tribes of S. 

' Australias Adelaide, 1879, p. 55). In this con- 
nexion it must not be forgotten that a custom 
may persist after its original cause has ceased to 
be operative, and that in such a case it may have 
an entirely difiTerent reason and motive assigned it 
(cf. Wundt, op, cit, p. 139 ff.). At the same time, 
for specially important or striking customs, or- 
for particularly remarkable natural phenomena, 
setiological raytixs may be invented with the most 
honest intentions imaginable, so that custom comes 
to he one of the factors, as Lang well points out 
in his Custom and Myth, in the genesis of the 
myth. 

In view of the homogeneity and lack: of sharp 
distinction which characterise the more primitive 

1 The theory of Herbert Spencer {Principles of BoeiologyS^ 
1893, §§ 529, 095), that custom originated in ancestor-worship, is 
too biased and one-sided to deserve serious consideration. . t ' 


stages of the human race, custom may be said 
there to permeate and to control well-nigh every 
phase of man’s mental and moral activity 5 and, 
although impaired in part by the rise (or is it 
rather the recrudescence ?) of individualism, it still 
exercises this potent power to a very great ex- 
tent over the most highly civilized peoples. In 
the domain of religion it is custoni which has 
largely influenced ritual and been in part respon- 
sible for the rise of myth ; it is custom, in the last 
resort, that is the chief factor in ^ the evolution 
of law, which, to primitive man, is inextricably 
interwoven with, and inseparable from, religion ; 
custom conditions the entire existence of almost 
every individual, even in the most highly civilized 
communities, from the hour of his birth to that 
of his death. Indeed, the most daring radicalism 
and the most pronounced individualism have their 
own customs ,* for witliout custom there can be no 
type of human thought or of human activity. 

Such being the case, it is but natural that in the 
earlier stages of civilization custom should be held 
to be Divinely sanctioned, and that any breach of 
it should of itself constitute a serious crime, so 
that the Khonds of India, the Kamchatkans, and 
the pagan Greenlanders hold the breaking of an 
old custom to be one of^ the greatest of sins 
(Hopkins, Religions of Indict, London, 1895, p. 531 ; 
Steller, Beschreibung wn dem Lande Kamtschatha, 
Xhunkfort, 1774, p. 274; Kink, Tales and Tntdi- 
tions of the Eskimo, London, X875, p. 201 f.); 
while violation of custom pi'ovokes the wrath of 
the deified ancestors amongst the Basuto (Casalis, 
Basutos, London, 1861, j). 254) ; disaster and harm 
follow such infringement amongst the Ewe and 
Aleuts (Ellis, Ewe-speaking Feoples, London, 1800, 
263; Elliot, Alaska and the Seal Islands, Now 
ork, 1886, p. 170); and the Ainu, in such an 
event, fear the wrath of the gods {Batchelor, Ainu 
of Japan, London, 1892, p. 243 f.). Wliether, 
liowevei', Wundt is right in saying {op. tit. p. 134) 
that ‘ custom was at first an act of worship ’ seems 
open to question. 

With ihe evolution of a specific concept of law, 
a distinction may ho drawn between law and 
custom, as when Klautus {Trin. 1033, 1037) makes 
Stasinms say : 

‘Ainbitio'iam more sanetasfc, liherasb aleg-ibns, . . . 

Mores leges percluxerunt iam in poiestatem suam * ; 
and a few lines further on he utters the profound 
truth, valid even when taken in the cynical spirit 
of its speaker : 

‘ Leges mori serviunfc’l— 

a phrase which, like the Talmudic maxim, ‘Cus- 
tom always precedes law’ {Soferini, xiv. 18), might 
well serve as the motto for almost any treatise on 
the origin of law ; while in like manner Justinian 
expressly says that ‘ long prevailing customs, being 
sanctioned by the consent of, those who use them, 
assume the nature of laws’ {Imtit. i. ii. 9). 

When it becomes possible to draw such a dis- 
tinction between custom and law, infrhxgement of 
the former, unless distinctly coincident with and 
protected by law, no longer constitutes an ofi'ence 
of wlxich legal cognizance must be taken, although 
even so advanced a code as the Jerusalem Talmud 
{Pesahim, iv» 3) authorized the coiuts to punish 
transgressors of custom equally with transgressors 
of law— a survival of some such stage as that of the 
African Wanika, amongst whom, ‘ if a man dares 
to improve the style of Ms hut, to make a larger 
doorway than is customary; if, he should wear a 
finer or different , style of dress to .-that of his 

1 The strictly legalffistiuctionbebwBejiieiJ?, mos, mdeonmtetudo 
is thus suumamed by Isidore of Seville (Myrmt v. ifi. 2f.): 
‘Lex est constituMo soripta. Moa est vetustate probata cop- 
‘ suetudo, sive lex non scripta. > , . Oonsuotodo autem est iug 
quoddam moribus iastitutwm, quod pro le^e suscipitur, oum 
I neo scriptuta an ration© consistat quando et 
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fellows, he is instantly fined’ (C. New, Life, Wan- 
derings^ and Labours in 2S, Africa^ London, 1873, p. 
110). Yet this failure of modern law normally to 
give legal protection to custom does not mean that 
non-observance of custom, whether such infringe- 
ment be careless, indiiferent, unwitting, compul- 
sory, or deliberately intentional, goes scot-free. 
Any such violation may, and often does, lead to 
social ostracism of greater or less extent, even 
when the infringed custom in question may be 
ethically indifferent. 

And yet, the separation between custom and law 
is by no means complete, even from the legal point 
of view ; for it is custom, as is well known, that 
forms the basis of the vast body of common law in 
England, whence it was adopted in N. America.^ 
Into the details of the common law distinctions 
between general and particular customs — the latter 
category applying only to particular districts or to 
those engaged in particular occupations, and not 
recognized, except in a few States, by the common 
law of the United States — it is unnecessary to 
enter here. Suffice it to say that a custom, to be 
enforceable at common law, must be both definite 
and reasonable, and that it must have been used 
uninterruptedly and undisputedly ‘eo long that 
the memory of man runneth not to the contrary,’ 
this latter phrase being understood to mean from 
the accession of liiehard I. in 1189 (whence the 
rejection of particular customs in the United 
States, since none such could there possibly date 
from such ‘ time immemorial ’), 

Law, being normally derived from custom, is for 
tlie most part in harmony with it; so that in 
practically every affair of everyday life one avoids 
all conflict with law if one simply follows custom. 
At the same time, just as custom may be in sharp 
contrast with ]iabit, such may be its relation to 
law. In this case the law in question— whether as 
being due to the caprice of the ruler or to the more 
advanced ideas of the governing classes — ^is not, as 
is usually the state of affairs, derived from custom, 
but froni the weaker source of individual, class, or 
other minority requirements. Under these condi- 
tions law usually succumbs to custom and remains 
a dead letter, so that, for instance, ^ under the 
Hindu system of law, clear proof of usage will 
outweigh the written text of the law^ (Mayne, 
Treatise on Mindn, Law and Usage^ Madras, 1878, 
p. H); while the Homan jurists {Instit. i. h. 11 ; 
Digesta, l. iii. 32) laid down the maxim that a law 
may he abrogated by desuetude or by contrary 
usage. Hay, law being even more conservative 
than custom, the change of custom may be such 
that a law — even one which initially may have 
been far in advance of custom — ^may come to be so 
much behind and below the altered custom that it 
is resolved, for this very reason, into a mere dead 
letter, and must either fall into oblivion or be 
ampded to meet the changed conditions of the 
social organism. In general it may be postulated 
that no law can be enforced against the prevailing 
custom 5 even chiefs and kings, with the apparently 
despotic powers that attach to them in primitive 
society, prove unequal to the task (ef. the examples 
quoted By Westermarck, , MI i. 162) j and the 
lamentable failure of many laws designed for the 
highest benefit to society and drafted by men of 
unimpeachable ethical character proves— were 
proof necessary— that custom is really supreme 
over law in the highest as well as in the lowest 
stages of civilization. 

As has already been noted, custom is subject to 
the most complete transformations, both in motive 
and in inanifestation. Lefore the average man has 

1 A sLimlar system of couimon law formerly prevailed m 
H’rance, as in fcho custom of Normandy, ot Paris, etc., and the 
same Was true of Ctermany almost until the close of the Middle 
Ages. 


read many pages of a book dealing, say, with the 
peoples of Africa or of Polynesia, _ he will find 
mention of customs that seem to him ridiculous, 
disgusting, or immoral— all of which judgiuenis, 
from the point of view of his own civilization, may 
be perfectly true. And yet, in the words of W uridt 
(op. cit, p. 264), 

‘the moral value of the personality is relative; it varies with 
the stage of development to which moral ideas have attained. 
. . . Judgment of the moral value, whether of the individual or 
of society, depends not upon the absolute value of their disposi- 
tion and action, hut upon the relation of these to the stage of 
moral evolution already achieved. 

It is doubtful whether any custom whatever, no 
matter how repugnant to our present eesthetic or 
moral sense it may be, can ever have arisen with- 
out some reason which — ^immoral or foolish though 
such reason may seem to us— commended itself to 
the people adopting it as subserving some highly 
desirable social end. Thus, the killing of an aged 
parent is rightly a crime of unmitigated turpitude 
to us, yet from the point of view of many primitive 
peoples (see artt. ABANDONMENT AND EXPOSURE 
and Old Age ; cf. also Westermarck, op. cit. p. 
386 ff.) there is much to be said in its favour ; and 
in many other cases wliat seems to us a most 
immoral act is really due to sentiments which we 
can only regard as praiseworthy and, in the best 
sense oi the term, as moral. On the other hand, 
there are to he found amongst every people, side 
by side with customs regarded as moral {i.e, com- 
mending^ themselves to the best ethical judgment 
of the highest thinkers of the people in question), 
customs deemed immoral — in other words, detri- 
mental to the best interests of the society under 
consideration. All this merely means that, as 
society develops to a higher and higher ethical 
stage, customs once justified by specific conditions 
then existing have no longer such justification, 
so that they survive only by force of inertia or as 
pandering to the baser side and the lower strata of 
a society which, as a whole, has taken a marked 
step in advance. 

Midway between the moral and the immoral 
custom stands what we may call the 'W'?imoral or 
indifferent custom — one whose observance or non- 
observance is a matter of ethical unconcern and 
indifference ; but it must be noted that the un- 
moral custom is likely, in course of time, to be 
regarded as immoral or wrong (although, of course, 
the reverse frequently hap|;>ens, so that the custom 
once held to be unmoral and indifferent evolves 
into a custom deemed moral and ethically impera- 
tive). In point of fact, most unmoral customs 
have doubtless passed through the moral stage; 
hut custom gna custom is, like law, neither moral, 

I immoral, nor unmoral. Hor should it be forgotten 
I that a custom once held to be moral may come to 
be viewed as unmoral or even immoral, and that 
still later, with further changes in the status of 
society, such a custom may again develop, usually 
through the unmoral stage, into a moral rule. 
But, though the ultimate basis of every custom is 
moral and religious, a custom once firmly estab- 
lished tends to become more and more divorced 
from true ethical and religious considerations and 
questions, until at last even those most strenuously 
adhering to a custom may be, as has already been 
' noted, entirely unaware of its real provenance. 

A custom almost universally regarded as moral 
by a given society may be held by some of its 
members to be immoral, or at best indifierent. 
Here, as in the case of law, there emerges a 
marked characteristic of all custom, when once it 
has gained sway. This characteristic is thus sum- 
marized hy Westermarck (op. cit. p. 160) : 

‘Oustom regulates external conduct only. It tolerates all 
kinds of volitions and opinions if not openly expressed. It 
does not condemn the heretical mind, hub the heretical act. 
It demands thftt qnder certain circumstances certain actions 
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shall be either performed or omitted, and, provided that this 
demand is fulfilled, it takes no notice of the motive of the agent 
or emitter. Again, in case the course of conduct prescribed by 
custom is not observed, the mental facts connected with the 
transgression, if regarded at all, are dealt with in a rough and 
ready manner, according to general rules which harcHy admit 
of individualisation.’ 

This brings up the diiBculfc problem of how far 
one ought to conform to a custom which he deems 
not merely unmoral and iiidilFerentj but immoral 
and wrong. To an indifferent custom no one, 
unless he be finically hyper-ethical or — as is here 
more usually the case — ^^vantonly iconoclastic {i.e. 
delighting in flouting custom as custom), should 
object to accord obedience, at least externally, if 
for no other reason than merely to avoid disturbing 
social amenities or to avert unfavourable comment 
on the score of oddity and ^ crankiness. ’ ‘If/ writes 
the great Apostle of the Gentiles, ‘meat maketh 
my brother to stumble, I will eat no flesh for 
evermore, that I make not my brother to stumble ’ 
(i Co 8 ^® ; cf. St. Paul’s admirable discussion of the , 
entire question of the unmoral custom in Eo 14). 
The case is far different, of course, ivith regard to 
customs that are felt to be positively immoral and 
wrong. This question is more fully discussed in 
art. CONFOKMlTy. Here it may be sufficient to 
point out that the presumption is always that any 
custom is felt to be moral by the community or 
social organism within which it prevails. The 
‘ burden of proof ’ must rest on iiim who ignores or 
wilfully violates the custom in question. ^ In any 
final judgment as to obedience or disobedience to 
a custom, account must be taken of the history 
and meaning of the particular custom under con- 
sideration, and there must be full appreciation of 
the ethical implications of comx^liance with or 
violation of the custom as regards the moral effect 
of such action both upon self and upon others. 
Above all, the individual, if he is to be sane in his 
judgment, mu>st be constantly on his guard against 
X>ersonal idiosyncrasies and the excessive individ- 
ualism of modern times—the ‘right of private 
judgment’ run mad. 

Literature.— Wundt, Ethics, Eng. tr., London, 1807 (esp. 
vol, i. ch. 8, *Ou8tom and the Moral Life’); Westermarck, 
MI, London, 1906-8 (esp. vol. i. oh, 7, ‘ OuBtqms and Laws as 
Expressions of Moral Ideas’) ; Lubbock, Origin of Civilisation, 
London, 1889, p. 448 S.; Lang, Custom and Myth^, London, 
1885 : Greenstone, ‘Custom,’ in JE iv. 396-398 ; Holdsworth, 
Mist, of Eng. Laio, ii.“iii., London, 1909; Bauduin, Be emsue* 
tudine in iur& canonico, Louvain, 1888 ; Fanning, ‘ Custom,’ 
in Oath, Encyo. iv. 57Cf, LOUIS H. GRAY. 

CUSTOM (Hindu).— The Sanskrit word is 
dchdra, ‘religious custom,’ ‘established usage.’ 
The binding force of custom is fully recognized 
in the Sanskrit lawbooks. Thus it is stated in 
the Code of Manu (L 108) that achara is tran- 
scendent law, and that, therefore, a twice-born 
(ie. high-caste) man should always be careful to 
follow it. The whole body of the sacred law 
{dharma), according to a favomite scheme, is 
divided into the three parts— acMm (rules of 
conduct), ^ymdhdra (rules of government and 
judicature), and prdyakhhiUa (penance and ex- 
piation). The well-known Code of .Yajfiavalkya 
comprises the: following subjects under the head 
of dchdra ; purificatory rites {samsMTo) ; rules of 
conduct for young students of the Veda ; marriage 
and duties of women ; the four principal classes 
and the mixed castes ; duties of a Brahman house- 
holder ; miscellaneous rules for one who has com- 
pleted his period of studentship ; rules of laiwM and 
forbidden diet; religious pufiflcatlon of things; 
§raddhas, or oblations to the manes; worship of 
the deity Ganapati ; propitiatory rites for planets ; 
duties of a king. See BharHA and LAW (Hindu). 

J. Jolly. 

, CU3T0M (Muslim).— See Law (Muslim). . 


CUTTIHG.-See Mittilatioi^. 

CYBELE — The great Mother Deity 

of the Phrygians, known also, and especially in 
the cult language of the Eomans, as the Great 
hlother of the Gods, or the Great Idsean Mother of 
the Gods [Magna Deum Mater, Mater Deum Magna 
Idaea), _ Her worship had its origin in Asia Minor 
in pre-historic times, possibly prior to the advent 
of the Phrygians, which is placed at about 900 
B.c. ; became prominent in early historic times in 
Galatia, Lydia, and Phrygia, where the various 
forms of the Cybele legend agree in localizing the 
ori^ of her cult ; and was most strongly cen- 
tralized in Phrygia. Its most sacred seat in the 
East was at Pessinus, a Galatian city near the 
borders of Phrygia, but once a part of the great 
Phrygian Empire, where the symbol of the god- 
dess, a small meteoric stone, was preserved. From 
Asia Minor the cult spread to Thrace and the 
islands, and finally to Greece, though it never 
became popular there owing to its un-Hellenic 
nature. In 204 B.O., in response to an oracle to 
the effect that Hannibal could be driven from Italy 
if the Idman Mother were brought from Pessinus, 
the sacred stone was transferred to Borne, and the 
cult was adopted by the State and located on the 
Palatine (Livy, xxix. 10-14). It first became of 
great importance in the Boman world under the 
Empire, when it spread from Borne as a centre to 
all the provinces. Like the cults of Mithra and 
Isis, it was one of the most obstinate antagonists 
of Christianity, and disappeared only after the long 
struggle between the two religions which culmin- 
ated in the victory of Theodosius over Engenius in 
A.D. 394. 

As the cult of Cybele probably suffered little 
modification in Greece and Italy, the original char- 
acter of the goddess may be inferred from what is 
known of her in Greek and Boman times. She 
was identified by the Greeks with Bhea, Ge, and 
Demeter, and by the Bomans with Tellus, Ceres, 
Ops, and Maia. She was known as the universal 
mother— of gods and men, as well as of the lower 
creation — though her character as tlie mother of 
wild Nature was especially prominent, as was 
manifested by the orgiastic wildness of her wor- 
ship, her sanctuaries on the wooded mountains, 
and her fondness for lions, which axe frequently 
associated with her in art and literature. Her 
early attendants in legend, the Korylantes, Idoean 
Dahtyloi, and sometimes Kii^retes, w’ere '\vild de- 
monic beings, probably ithyphailic (Georg Kaibel, 
GGN, 1901, p. 488 ff.}. 

The priests of Cybele in historic times were 
eunuchs called Galloi, who first appear in Alex- 
andrian literature about the 3rd cent. B.o. Clad 
in female garb, they wore their hair long and 
fragrant with ointment, and celebrated rites to the 
accompaniment of flutes, cymbals, tambourines, 
and castanets, yelling and dancing Hiemselves into 
a freni^ until their excitement emminated in self- 
scourging, self-laceration* and exhaustion, Their 
consecration to the service of the goddess some- 
times consisted in self-emasculation. Priestesses 
also took part in the cult. 

Like Venus and Adonis, Isis and Osiris, etc., 
Cybele and Attis were usually associated in wor- 
ship, and formed a duality symbolizing the re- 
lations of Mother Earth to her fruitage. The 
birth, growth, self-castration, and death of Attis, 
the spn and lover of Cybele, signified the spring- 
ing, growth, and death of plant life (see Acts). 
A celebration corresponding to, the annual spring 
festival at ,Boihe, which extended over the period 
March 16^27, thus 'including the equinox, eon- 
sisted/in .a:]^d o| Jsaered drama of Cybele and 
in Phrygia also. 
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Cybele usually appears iu arfc seated on a throne, 
draped, with mural crown and veil, accompanied 
by lions. The tympanuni, cymbals, patera, sceptre, 
garlands, and fruifcs, and Attis with his attributes, 
the Phrygian cap, pedum, syrinx, and the pine, 
also appear with her. The so-called Niobe on 
Mount Sipylus is a Cybele, and the Cybele of 
Pormios, now in Copenhagen, is one of the best 
sculptural representations of her. She inspired no 
piece of art of the first class. In literatm^e no im- 

f )ortani work except Cattdlm Ixiii. is devoted to 
ler, though she is frequently mentioned in the 
literature of the Empire. Her religious import- 
ance lay in her mysticism and in the closeness of 
her contact with the common people, and \vas 
very great in spite of the gross practices which 
grew up aroimd her cult. 

Liteiiature.— See references under artt. Great Mother and 
Actis. GBANT SllOWEBMAN. 

CYCLE.— See Calejtdae, Arthuk, Cuciiu- 
tAmn Cycle, etc. 

CYCLOPS.-See Giants. 

CYNICS. — ^The name is derived from Kijcov^ 
Glog,^ with which it was connected in several 
ways, {a) To the east of Athens, beyond the 
Hiomean gate, on a spur of Lycabettus, was a 
gymnasium known as the Oi/nosarges, Unlike the 
Academy and Lyceum (schools for youth of free 
Athenian parentage), it was provided for children 
of mixed blood. Antistbenes, son of an Athenian 
of this name by a Thracian slave woman, taught 
liis disciples here after the death of Socrates, his 
second master. Kwotrapyes is compounded of /ci5wi/ 
and dpy6s, lit. * white dog.’ The story ran that the 
gymnasium stood on or near the site of an ancient 
sanctuary of Hercules (the Cynic tutelary, cf. 
Wilamowitz-MdllendoxjBf, Euripides* EerakUs^i 
Berlin. 1885, i 1021, 130), and that, on the first 
occasion of sacriliee to the hero, a dog rushed in 
and seized a portion of the ofiering. The designa- 
tion refers, possibly, not to the colour of the dog, 
but to the flash-like effect of its speed upon the 
spectator. (&) The epithet * dog ’ was soon adopted 
by Cynic teachers— Antistbenes, the * downiight 
dog,’ Diogenes, the ‘royal dog’ — doubtless as a 
symbol of their return to the ‘ simplicity ’ of animal 
nature and habits, or of endui-ance and hardihood 
(cf. Plato, ii. 3751, v, 4151); it was also 
applied to them by their opponents for less flatter- 
ing reasons, connected with displays of audacity, 
coarseness, and immodesty (cf. Winckelmann, 
Antisth Emg., 1842, p. 81). (c) Eventually the 
epithet became so associated witn the scot in the 
popular mind that the Corinthians placed a marble 
dog upon the pillar erected by them over the* grave 
of Diogenes, 

I. History.— (a) Parsowal— The Cynics flourished 
prosperously for about a century after the death 
of Socrates (399-299 B.a), As their teaching 
contemplated a way of life rather than a philo- 
sophical system, and as their works are lost, or 
known only in fragments and by late reports at 
second-hand, we are not informed in detail about 
the history of the sect. Indeed, Antistbenes; 
Diogenes, and Crates excepted, many representa- 
tives are little more than names to us. 

Antisthenes of Athens (o. 444-374 b.g.), ab first a pupil of 
Gordias the Sophist, and a *Iato learner ’(cf. Plato, Soph, 251) 
with Socrates. — ^Plaio implies one too old to learn, — founded 
the movement. Diog*enes of Sinope (c. 412-323) was his most 
notable^ notorious, and popular follower. He appears to have 
won many disciples, probably at Corinth principally, w’’here he 
was sold as a slavo to Seuiades, whose sons he taught. Among 
them were Monhnus, a slave from Syracuse, an admirer of 
Orates ; Onesientus of iEgina (fi. c. 327), an oll'icer who went to 
Ilindustrfa with Alexander the Great, and interested himself 
in comparative study of the Indian Qyinnosophiats and the 
Oynica <ct G,- Grote, Plato and the Other Gompanims of 


Sokrates'^, 1S85, i. 168 f.) ; his sons, Philiscus and Androethenes; 
Menander Brymus, and Hegesieus Clocus of Sinope. More 
distinguiehed associates, eminent for other reasons than their 
mere coiinoxion with Cynicism, %\ero, possibly, Pliocion the 
‘ Good ’ (o. 402-317), the Athenian statesman whoiii Bemosfchenos 
feared, Anaxinienes the rhetorician, and, certainly, Sfcilpo (fl. 
G. 310), the influential J^Iegarian (see Mesariaxs), who^e com- 
bination of Cynic moralism witli genuine devotion to mefcaph} sics 
paved the w*ay for Stoicism (q.u^). Finally, we have Orates of 
Thebes (fl. c. 320), the third leader of biie Cynics, who, unlike 
his predecessors, was a man of some position and wealth. 
Perhaps Bryson, the Aclncan, taught him (cf. Biog. Laerb, vi. 
85). Orates counted among his followers his wife Ilipparchia 
of Maroiiea, a woman of good family, whose incurable iufatnatiou 
for the wandering philohoplior overcame the opposition of her 
parents to the unpropitious union; her brother, .Metrocles, 
whose social standing seems to have lent him weight; and his 
initiates, Theomentus, Cleomenes, Bometrius of Alexandria, 
Timarchus of Alexandria, Menippiis of Sinope (fi, c. 273), a 
satirist who influenced Varro (82-37), the Roman poet (see 
Neo-Gynics) ; and Meleager of Gadara (cf. Biog. Laert. vi. 90), 
who may be classed with Menippus. The Ephesian Echecles was 
also of the Orates-Mebrocles circle, and he taughb Mencdemiis, 
a furious ranter, once the pupil of the Epicurean Coloies of 
Lampsacus ; Menedemus seems to have been the last of the 
regular Cynic succession. Thrasylus (e. 306) is reported as a 
Cynic acquaintance of Antigonus Cyclops (cf. Plutarch, lU 
Vitws, PiuL 531 [ed. Bernardakis, vol. iii. i>. 370] ; Peg, et imp, 
apoph, ; Ant. 1S2 (15) [ed. Bernardakis, vol. ii. p. 29}). Biodorus 
ot Aspendus (11. e. 300), a belated Pythagorean, who adopted 
Cynic asceticism, may be placed on the fringes of the sect ; he 
is said to have conventionalized the garb of the meiulicant 
Cynic. Theodorus of Cjrene (fi. c, 300), called the ‘atheist,* 
emphasized the * theological ' radicalism of the later Cynics, 
while Sedates may have represented the movement under one 
of the earlier Ptoleniys (322-247?). Later we find his pupil, the 
facile witty exhorter, Bion of Boryabhenes in Painphylia (fi. c, 
250), who boxed the compass of the rival schools, and furnished 
ammunition to Horace (cf. K, Heinze, de Iloratio Mionis 
imitatore, Bonn, 1889) ; and Teles (fi. e. 250), the Oynic-Stoio 
contemporary of Ohrysippus, a spouter of hortatory harangues 
on aSidifiopa. (cf. 'Wilamowitz-Mollendorff, PMlol, ITniermcTi. 
iv. [1882] 292 f.). 

Running over the names, one is compelled to 
notice the large piroportion of Cynics who came 
from the outskirts of Hellciiie culture — Pontus, 
Thrace, Syria, Painphylia, Egypt, for example ; 
they Avere* not nurtured in the pure Greek tradi- 
tion. By the time of Menippus, the Syrian 
satirist (c. 280-65 B.C.), Cynicism had gone to seed 
in mere antinomianism and quixotry ; not seldom, 
perhaps, in even less reputable manifestations. 
Its signifleant doctrines passed over into Stoicism 
through Zeno of Citium (336-264), the pupil of 
Crates ; even the attempt of Aristo of Chios (fl. c. 
260), Zeno’s disciple, to revive the Cynic contempt 
for science and liberal culture Avithin Stoicism 
failed, although he taught his famous pupil, 
Eratosthenes of Gyrene and Alexandria (276-190), 
the cosmopolitan Imnmnitaiianism of Diogenes. 
No doubt, Cynicism, survived sporadically, almost 
as a ‘ mendicant order ’ in all likelihood, — often of 
sorry scoundrels, — till its re-appearance, in Roman 
Imperial times (cf. J. Bornays, Luldan u, d, 
KynilceTy Berlin, 1879), Avith Demetrius, the 
contemporary of Seneca, and others (see Neo- 
Cynios). But its essential contribution had been 
absorbed into Stoicism, which always retained 
traces of Cynic tendencies, as may be noted even 
so late as Epictetus (cf. Biss, iii. 19-22; R. D. 
Hicks, StoiG and Epkuremii London, 1910, p. 
95 f.). 

(5) Soeio>-phihsopMcal origins . — Greek reflexion 
originated in the desire to knoAV for the sake of 
knoAvledge j and, in this sense, philosophy became 
a life* Thus, the problems of knowledge and of 
conduct never lay far apart. But, as aspects of 
one Avhole, they struggled for mastery, Aviui vary- 
ing fortune. ^ The^ Cynics represent an extreme 
base, in Avhieh science and culture had ceased to 
e held as of any value that Avas not pragmatic, 
and ‘philosophy’ had been reduced to the most 
beggarly elements of paradoxical utilitarian . 
pmctice. This issue was one natural result of the 
historical antecedents of the Greok municipal 
societies, and of the reaction upon their conventions 
after the displacements due to the Persian Avar 
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1 (490-45 B.C.). The clilBculty was to adjust the 
j TToXireia to empire, the particularism of the Greek 
citizen to the universalism of mankind ; and it 
' took shape in the lengthy controversy about p6ijlos 
, and </>v<ns (see Casuistry), in which the Cynics 
' played the most partisan role (cf. Bewey-l'ufts, 
Millies, 1908, pt. i. eh, vii.). Very briefly, the 
development of the Hellenic municipal societies 
had been as follows. The corporate family was 
an outgrowth of ancient religion, and appealed to 
religious sanctions (cf. Solon, frag. 12). Thus, 
domestic law and the rule of the family-groui) 
were integral parts of the ‘Divine favouring fate’ 
within a man (cf. Pindar, 01. ii. 94, ix. 28, 100, 
110, xiii. 13; Mem. vii. 30, viii. 35). The wider 
civic law and municipal government were evolved 
gradually on this basis (cf. Fustel de Coulanges, 
La Cite Paris, 1895, bk. iii, ch. xviii. ; 

bk. V, ch. 1.). Local customs, conventions, anci 
laws thus acquired great authority, and overflowed 
private life to such an extent that it hardly existed 
in the modern sense. The State claimed the 
citizen’s time, intelligence, service,— his whole life 
even, — ^in return for the inestimable advantages 
bestowed, inestimable because only when endowed 
with them could a man enjoy a worthy human 
career (cf. S. H. Butcher, Some Aspects of^ the Greeh 
Genius^, 1904, p. 47 f.). Accordingly, individual 
independence did not flourish — the man had not 
emerged from the citizen. So the opposition 
between old norms and new experiences remained 
latent, more or less, till the Sophists (g^.^.) broached 
it with their pupils, and Aristophanes and Euripides, 
each in his characteristic way, ventilated it before 
the public at large. The theoretical side of the 
controversy most probably reached the Cynics 
through the influence of Gorgias upon Antisthenes j 
the practical or social deductions through Socrates, 
to worn, in his last years, Antisthenes resorted. 
But the Cynics were ‘imperfect’ Socratics, who 
interpreted the Athenian sage in a fashion of their 
own, and it must be confessed that Socratic 
‘irony’ and contemporary socio-political changes 
gave colour to their anarchism. 

The social conditions are perplexing, because 
they oscillated in a twofold movement. On the 
one hand, and negatimly, the decay of age-old 
beliefs (cl Aristophanes, Nuh. 396 f., 1060 f., 1420 1 ; 
Plato, Bep. ii. 358-65) sapped confidence in the 
adequacy of national institutions. _ Could the State 
Tiistify its pcrvcbSivG mtorf ©rcncc witli tliG 
hy rendering sufficient return? This question— 
its terms becoming clearer gradually— provoked 
inquiry; the sequel was reflective ethics. And, 
as reflexion bodes search for a stable princixile, the 
possibility that this had not been found was 
implied. Hence a critical movement in theory. 
The Peloponnesian War (431-405) forced similar 
issues upon the average man in daily life (cf. 
Thucyd. iii. 40-44, 82, v. 89), The generous 
assurance of high vocation that nurtured Pindar, 
Themistocles, jEschylus, Sophocles, Pericles, and, 
as a glorious consummation, Plato, beat feebler 
and feebler. On the other hand, and positively, 
new men broke Into the ancient State, bringing 
now associations. Traditional civic usages bore 
less meaning for them, because t]iey did not share 
the compensation to the full. Necessarily, they 
felt other aspirations, and gravitated towards 
other standards. The straits of war drove the 
rural population upon Athens, just as, during 
prosperous peace, strangers had^ flocked to her 
gates. Inaction and demoralization bred a pro- 
letariat, neither citizen nor slave, which strained 
the ordinary resources of government. In addi tion, 
the marvellous instances of individual development, 
the glory of the Periclean epoch, set a potent 
e^^ample. And the energies and personalizod 


aims here manifested had to find fresh channels. 
Pericles could say : ‘We [Athenians] alone regard 
a man wlio takes no interest in public affairs, not 
as a harmless, but as a useless, mciiiher of society ’ 
(Thucyd. ii. 40). But, political autonomy shrunk 
or gone, tiiis socialized unity lost its power to 
charm. Accordingly, what more natural than that 
‘ social reform ’ should attract many ? What more 
natural than that they should concentrate upon 
the personal ideal, aMpKcta (cf. Gomperz, Gr. 
Denker, 1903 [Eng. tr. 1905], voL ii. bk. iv. ehs. 
i.-iii.)? ‘The honest man is Natuie's noble’ 
(Eurip, frag. 336). But, what may ‘ honest ’ mean ? 
The Cynics were to extract their answer from 
Socrates {y*v.). 

Plato makes Socrates speak as follows, in his 
famous speech of defence : 

* If you say to me, “Socrates, this time ... we will let you off, 
but upon one condition, that you are not to inquire and 
speculate in this way any more.’^ ... I should reply : “ Men of 
Athens, I honour and love you ; but I shall obey God rather 
than you, and, while I have life and strength, I shall never 
cease from the practice and teaching of philosophy, exhorting 
any one whom I meet after my manner, and convincing him, 
saying : “ 0 my friend, why do you, who are a citizen of the 
great and mighty and wise city of Athens, care so much about 
laying up the greatest amount of money and honour and 
reputation, and so little about wisdom and truth and the 
greatest improvement of the soul, which you never regard or 
heed at all ? Are you not ashamed of this ?" * {Apol. 29). 

This represents the Socratic spirit admirably. 
But Socrates left no methodical system, nor did he 
prescribe specifics for social ills. Devotion to the 
Athenian State, and respect for the higher personal 
life, were the poles of his character and teaching. 
He could say of the State : 

* Our country is . . . higher and holier far than mother or 
father. . . . When we are punished by her ... the punishment 
is to be endured in silence. . . . Whether in battle or in a court 
of law, or in any other place, he (the citizen] must do what his 
city and hia country order him. . . . This is the voice wdneh I 
seem to hear murmuring in my ears, like the sound of the flute 
in the ears of the naystic ' (Plato, Crito, 61, 5i ; cf. J. Adam, 
Onto, 1888, Introd. p. xirf.). 

That is, Socrates preserved intact the old Greek 
consecration to the ^Boi of the City-State, with its 
subordination of the individual to the community 
as the will of the gods, and as the most valuable 
(useful) relation for the citizen. In practice, he 
identified himself completely with Athens, whose 
vicinity he seldom left (cf. Plato, Crito, 52). But, 
at the same time, touched by the ampler experience 
of the new age, he strove to universalize the 
individual. ‘ whether the individual is a part of 
I a wider teleological system, or no, becomes thus for 
Socrates a secondary question; and what he is 
mainly interested to maintain is that each man for 
himself should work out such a system in Hs own 
life’ (E. Caird, Evohition of Theology in the Gr, 
Philosophers, 1904, i, 70). Socrates could, there- 
fore, declare to Antiphon : ‘ To have no wants at 
all is, to my mind, an attribute of godhead ; to 
have as few wants as possible, the nearest approach 
to godhead’ (Xenoph. Mem. i. 6). That is, his 
asceticism was no end in itself, but accessaiy to 
the desire to secure due scope for the higher 
activities of manhood. The positive purpose thus 
involved a negative element. Now Socrates lived 
all this, but left no , authoritative exposition of it. 
Accordingly, Ms ‘imperfect’ followers seized upon 
one or other aspect of Ms personality,, and pushed 
it, to tlie exclusion of the compensating factors. 
‘The Cynics so enforced this negative moment 
that they placed freedom in actual renunciation 
of so-called superfluities’ (Hegel, WerJee, 1842, 
xiv. 139, Eng. tr. Hist. ' of Phil., 1892, 480-81). 

Historical circumstatioes , occasioned their revolt 
' from the comimmal ideas of the City-State.^ The 
‘ -wise man ’ will not govern himself according to 
enacted laws, but by thq law of virtue (Antisthenes, 
cup. Diog. Laert. The Sole authentic citizen- 

ship is citizenship^of th^ world (Diogenes, ih vi. 
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63). In short, under stress of social exigency, the 
Cynics abstracted Socratic independence from tlie 
conditions whence it drew its strength and relevance, 
and identified virtue with unbridled protest against 
social relations. ‘Bury me on my face,’ said 
Diogenes to Xeniades, ‘for, ere long, everything 
will be turned upside down ’ (Diog. Laert vi. 31-32). 
The Cynics lost recollection that the Socratic 
dialectic was an incidental means to disclosure of 
the fundamental principles of morality. They 
could ‘think only of the barefooted old man, 
indefatigably disputing in the open streets, and 
setting himself against society ’ (Grant, Ethics of 
Aristotle^ ^ 1874, i. 171). Thus minded, they turned 
upon contemporary norms and, holding nothing 
holy, flouted human ties scornfully, violently, and 
coarsely. 

2. Teaching*. — [a) Theoretical, — Avowedly, the 
Cynics were bent upon a practical end, Indeed, 
it is often asserted that they repudiated scientific 
training and mental culture, with no little osten- 
tation, This is probably an over-statement. It 
would be nearer the mark to say that they sub- 
ordinated scientific inquiries to the attainment of 
virtue, regarding mteiiectual discipline as in- 
different in itself. Thus, while they combated 
men of the Plato type, and held aloof from the 
constructive schools, they could not, and did not, 
escape the theoretical problems of their age. Logic 
and epistemology, it is true, had not reached clear 
definition; this had to await Aristotle. Never- 
theless, with the Sophists, if not earlier, the ques- 
tion of the relation between language and thought 
had asserted itself, sometimes in logomachies that 
seem trifling to us. And, in this connexion, a dis- 
tinct negative or critical movement became mani- 
fest. The contemporary Megarians, for example 
(of. K. Prantl, Gesch. a. Logik, Leipzig, 1855, i. 
33f.j G. Grota, op, cit, i. 122 f.), with whom the 
Cynics had some affiliations, revelled in ‘eristic’ 
gymnastics. ^ The Cynic leaders, Antisthenes and, 
probably, Diogenes, evinced kindred tendencies, 
^ their fragmentary remains, scattered references 
in Plato and Aristotle, and the reports of later 
writers indicate. Possibly the same was true of 
Crates, Monimus,^ and their followers. . In other 
words, ere the ethico-politieal doctrines of the sect 
had sunk to the level of a social mannerism, 

‘ Whose dog-like carriage and effrontery. 

Despising infamy, outfac’d disgrace,’ 

the Cynics partook in theoretical discussions of the 
day, occupying a position akin, apparently, to that 
of the Megarians (g.v.), and one not far removed, 
in ultimate principle, at least, from the Cyrenaics 

Thus, Epictetus fDiss. L 17, 12) attributes to 
Antisthenes the saying, ‘ The examination of terms 
is the beginning of education.’ Similarly, Plato 
{Euthyd, 277 E,^ cf. Orat, 384) records that, ac- 
cording to Prodicus, ‘a right use of terms is the 
beginning of knowledge’ (cf. Protag. 337). Un- 
fortunately, o'wing to the loss of Antisthenes’ 
treatise On Words, we are unaware how these 
statements should be interpreted. Conceivably, 
they imply no more than Plato (ThecBt. 201 E) and 
^istotle {Met. vhi. 3) assert. On the other hand, 
it is certain that, through the peculiar . notions 
about evidence entertained in their law-courts, 
committees of the popular assembly (of, B, J, 
Bonner, Emdence in Athenian Courts, Chicago, 
1905), the Athenians had long been familiar 
with forensic dialectic, as -iEschylus’ Orestes 
(^8 B.C.) suffices to show. Ihirthermore, at the 
time when the other Greek arts reached their 
zenith (c. 440 B.C.), rhetoric, the of words, 
hod flourished for a generation in Sicily, under 
Corax of Syracuse (c. 465 B.O.) ; and Gorgias, ac- 
companied by one of its chief exponents, Tisxas, 


had impressed the Athenians with it, on the 
occasion of the Leon tine embassy (427 B.C.), when 
Antisthenes was a lad of seventeen. The future 
Cynic leader l:>e<*ame a pupil of Gorgias, and then 
taught rhetoric before joining the Socratic circle. 
And, while it is likely that the epideictic ‘display,’ 
entitled the Controversy betumen Ajax and OdysspAis 
for the Arms of Achilles, belongs to a later period, 
the list of the writings of Antistiienes preserved by 
Diog. Laert. (vi. 151) proves that he was a prac- 
titioner, not only of rhetoric, but also of dialectic, 
with its more or less subtle and verbal treatment 
of terms. In addition, one must recall that Greek 
oratory as a practical art, employing both rhetoric 
and dialectic, dates from Gorgias (cf. F. Blass, 
Die attische Beredsamheit v. Gorgias his zu Lysias, 
Leipzig, 1868, p. If.), and that, as a result of the 
development of their polity, ■which made him who 
‘is master of the stone on the Pnyx’ master of 
Athens (of. E. A. Freeman, Historical Essays, 2nd 
series, 1873, p. 128 1 ), rhetoric and dialectic came 
to be of extreme utilitarian consequence to the 
Athenians (cf. Isocrates’ review of his life-work. 
Or. XV. 2951). Language was now a potent 
weapon, and tlie study of terms indispensable. 
Accordingly, we are forced to conclude that, what- 
ever slight Antisthenes and his fellows may have 
put upon ‘science,’ ‘learning,’ and ‘culture’ at 
a later time, when engaged upon their ethical 
‘ mission,’ the founder of the Cynic movement was 
educated in a ‘ scientifio ’ atmosphere, and knew 
the necessity for technical discipline in the ‘ art of 
words.’ No doubt, the studies of Protagoras, 
Prodicus, and Hippias, in etymology, synonymy, 
and the like, were little more than beginnings in 
the abstractions of grammar ; and, obviously, the 
science of Logic ^vas even less advanced, the nature 
of negative propositions especially offering in.soluble 
problems, whence the vogue of the" Sophistic 
clmcJms. Yet the Sophistic influence upon Uie 
‘imperfect’ Socratics is so pervasive that, before 
he repaired to Socrates at last, Antisthenes must 
have been carried away by it. The jibes of Plato 
{PhfBdo, 101 Dl(?); kep. ii. 372 D, v. 454A(?); 
Thecct. 155 E; Bonh. 251 B, 230 D; PhiUh. 14 D (?)), 
Aristotle (Met. iii. 2(?), iv, 29, vii. 3 ; i, 11), and 
others (e.g. Cicero, ad Attic, xii. 38) would seem to 
indicate that Antisthenes and the rest either re- 
lapsed into ‘sophistical’ quibbling in theory, or 
failed to keep step with the contemporary advance 
of aeientiiie inquiry. For, even if Xenophon’s tes- 
timony to the acquirements of Antisthenes [Symp, 
iv. 41 f.) be suspect on account of his evident dyiiic 
leanings, the references of Plato {CratyL 389 f. (?) ; 
Phileh. 44 C ; cL 1C, Barlen, Antisthenes u. Platon, 
1881 ; K. Urban, Ueher d. Erwdhnungen d. Philos, 
d. Antisthenes in d. platon. Scliriften, 1882; F, 
Diimmler, Ahadeonilca, Gie-ssen, 1889, p. 148 f.), the 
partial admission of Aristotle v. 29), his serious 
refutations [de Soph. El. xx. j Mhct. ii. 24), and the 
remark of Cicero {de Nat. Deor. i. IS) warrant the 
probable inference that, while Antisthenes had 
once Icnown better, and stiH posed as a disciple 
of Socrates (this would be Plato’s view), he had 
reverted to the empiricism of Gorgias, and had 
fallen thence into theoretical scepticism, regarding 
‘science’ as negligible except for purposes of direct 
utility, as with Hippias— had become, in short, a 
‘^barbarian,’ In a word, although they- started 
from the Socratic insistence upon definition, the 
Cynics never reached theoretical solutions j in fact, 
they regarded them as impossible, perhaps even 
as worthless. 

Remembering, then, that Logic had no mdc; 
pendent existence, the little that we know of Cynic 
logic may be traced to Socrates for its primary 
impulse, and to the Sophists, especially Gorgias 
and Hippias, for its content. The effort of Socrates 
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to define^ the ideal Good, to replace a physical or 
cosmoJogical by a logical 0i;crts, had not reached 
complete success (cf. Xenoph. Mem, iii. 9, 14, iii. 
8. 3, i. 3. 2). It was an aspiration rather than a 
final achievement. The problems therefore were : 

(1) to formulate a definition carrying universal 
validity; (2) to state its content; (3) to exifiain 
how man might realize it in life. Such fragments 
of Cynic logic as we have are remnants of a 
theoretical effort connected with the first jiroblem; 
Cynic ethics, a practical reply to the second and 
third. The former represents a reversion to the 
Soifiiists; the latter follows mainly from undue 
emphasis upon, and isolation of, one aspect of the 
person of Socrates, filled out probably, as regards 
its inconsistent universallsm (cosmopolitanism), by 
elements drawn chiefly from the teaching of 
Hippias. 

Turning to the logical side, then, we find that 
for Antisthenes a satisfactory definition must be 
the statement of the essence of a thing. But, 
seeing that things consist of parts, the only de- 
finition practicable would be a aescri]>tion of these 
parts as actual components of a whole (ef. Plato, 
Soph. 251 f.). Accordingly, the thing itself, being 
simple, is indefinable; it may be named, but the 
name tells nothing of the essential reality (cf. 
Aristotle, Met. i. 3). Diogenes is reported to have 
said, when Plato was talking to him about ‘ ideas ’ 
and using the terms ‘tableness’ and ‘cupness,’ ‘I 
see a table and a cup, but I see no “ tableness” or 
“cupness” ’ (Diog. Laert. vi. 55 ; cf. Plato, Farmen. 
132 B). That is, according to Cynic epistemology, 
general ideas exist solely in the mind, individual 
things alone are real. I'his is the earliest distinct 
expression of Kominalism. Logically, it results 
in the conclusion that no judgments are permissible 
except judgments of identity. ‘ Man ’ and ^ good ’ 
are different from one another. You cannot pre- 
dicate ‘ good ’ of ‘ man you can say merely, ‘ man 
is man,^ ‘good is good’ (ef. Plato [?], Eipp. Maj. 
304 A ; Grote, op. dt. ii. 47). This led immediately 
to the assertion, put into the mouth of Dionyso- 
dorus by Plato (lluthyd. 286 B), that contradiction 
(or error) cannot occur. If so, the paradox issues 
that false and contradictory propositions are im- 
possible, which implies, in turn, that all propositions 
are equally true. As the question of logical ^ form,’ 
to which such reasoning might ax)ply, in the sense 
that ‘ form ’ does not guarantee truth, had not yet 
been considered independently, the Cynics meant, 
probably, that predicates, because applicable to 
many subjects, could not be attached more ex- 
clusively to one than to another. But we are able 
only to conjecture as to this (cf. Plutarch, ad'o. 
Colot. 1119 01 [ed. Bernardakls, vol v. p. 451]; 
Plato, Farmen. 1301). In any event, however, it 
is evident that the conclusion of the matter is in 
the Sophistic vein. Objects, when ‘composed’ 
of singfe factors, may be defined. Simple objects 
(‘ultimates’), being perceptible only to sense, are 
susceptible of nomenclature, but are unlniowable as 
such. The distinction here raised—reaOy between 
percepts and conoopts—is valid enough. But the 
inference of Yerbalism, instead of carrying out a 
logical and epistemological analysis, leads back to 
Sophistic scepticism which, once more, is hardly 
distinguishable from Sensationalism (ef. Aristotle, 
Met. iii. 5).' The Cynics thus seize the negative 
element in the Socratio dialectic process towards 
definition, but omit the positive. As a conse^^uence, 
they entangle themselves in a paradoxical inquiry 
such as that typified by Alfred de Musset’s ques- 
tion— ‘Le cceur humain de qui,,le coeur humain 
de quoi?’ (cf. A. Bd. Ghaignet, Mist, de la psych, 
des Crecs, i, Paris, 1887, p. 1891, note 4; Giote, 
op. cil i. 1681, note 1). 

{b) The ethical doctrines of , the 


Cynics may be traced to the coalescence of several 
elements ; and very probably this is more evident 
now than it was to the Cynics themselves in tlieir 
period of transition. But the numerous stories 
related about their leaders (for the sake of the 
story), and the scantiness of the documentary 
evidence, render a dispassionate account very 
difficult. Still the following constituent factors, 
at least, can be traced with some certainty ; (1) 
Socrates, the plain, ‘common’ man, sturdy and 
independent; (2) the Eleaticism of Antisthenes* 
teacher, Gorgias ; (3) the ‘ return to nature ’ of 
Hippias and Euripides; and (4) the momentary 
exigencies of daily life in Athens and in Hellas. 

(1) The Cynics descend from the Xenophontic, 
not the Platonic, Socrates (cl S, Bibbing, Ueher 
d. VerhMtnis zwiseken d. Xenoph. u. Flaton. 
Berichten tib. d. Fersonlichheit u. d, Lehre d. 
Sohrates, Upsala, 1870 ; F. Diimmler, loc. and 
Antisthenica, Halle, 1882). This is the Socrates 
who, as we saw above, made independence an 
attribute of godhead (cl Xenoph. Mem. i. 6). 
Yet, for him, asceticism was a means to an end 
(ef. Xenoph. Gyn. xxii.), not an end in itself, as it 
became with the Cynics, The endurance which 
he praised was no unusual or new thing ; it related 
to ordinary life, and, naturally, had been accentu- 
ated by the early ‘proverbial’ moralists {e.g. 
Hesiod, 0pp. Bi. 2871, 4111). Quickened by 
moral sincerity, Socrates protested against the in- 
dignity put on labour ; as a ‘ friend of the common 
folk’ (Xenoph. Mem. i. 2), he held work to be more 
honourable than idleness {ib. iii. 8. 9, 10). It was 
this side of his character that attracted Antis- 
thenes, and produced in the disciple a parody of 
the master’s temperate protest against the ener- 
vating habits of the luxurious city. 

(2) But, alongside of this moralized ‘common 
sense,’ a distinct theoretical element operated, of 
which the Cynics were, in a way, unconscious. 
Socrates had taught that virtue is a ‘science’ 
(Aristotle, Eth. Nie. iii. 8. 6), meaning thereby 
that vii'tue was communicable. Xow, although 
Gorgias dismissed metaphysical speculations about 
Being, and thus showed that the ‘science’ could 
not be concerned with ‘nature,’ he hinted, by 
implication, at an internal (rational) One. That 
is, his argumenta ad hommem emphasized the 
homo. Accordingly, although he denied what he 
held to be an unconditional object out of relation 
to self, he still left self as the One, even the 
unexplored One. This survival of Eleatic doc- 
trine reappeared in the Cynic interpretation of the 

justice, 
; or, as 
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the organ of tins knowledge, is the prerogative, 
not of me3^, but, of manJdnd (cf. Diog. Laert. vi. 
105; Xenoph. Mem. i. 2. 19; Plato, MenOj 71; 
Aristotle, Pol. i. xiii. 10), Season bestows the 
power IfiiMiv. If incommunicable theoreti- 
cally, at all events by means of the current educa- 
tion, it can be recognized and liberated in practical 
activity, In short, WOl becomes the content of 
the ‘ science * of the sole Good— virtue. As against 
Platonic absolutism, with its aristocratic tendencies, 
which separate men from each other, the Cynics 
assert a democratic unity. They admit a prag- 
matic universal in the shape of a plan of life. 
Thus okeios \6yoi came by essential content, despite 
nominalistic logic (ef. Diog. Laert. vi. 12, 103)^ Ho 
matter wh^t the theory^ essence could be exhibited 
■j— in overt conduct. 

(3) The Cynics preachdd' a ‘return to nature’ 
as an escape from social convention, with its ills. 
Here they sjsoqd in line with Hippias and Euripides, 
l^fn pugjit he ^qlf-snfl&oient. " They meant by 


positive side of Socratic teaching ; courage, 
wisdom are identical-— they are knowledge 
Antisthenes put it theologically, the 
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tHs that there is a human ^nature/ beyond the never. Seeking reinitaiion and gain, the Sophists 
accidents of citizenship, language, and even race could not he entirely disintercste<l (cf. Xeuoph. 
(Eurip. frag. 1050), and that civil institutions are Ct/n. xiii.). Perforce they had to adapt themselves 
unjustifiable because they interfere with the cnl- to popular tastes ; and CJorgias, euiis]»icnously, 
tivabion of this common possession. As Hippias seems to have conformed himself to current ])re- 
said: ^AIl of you who arc here present I reckon judices; in like manner, Hippias’ ideal of a union 
to be kinsmen and friends and fellow-citizens by between the Greek States, just because it was not 
nature, and not by law ; for by nature like is akin original "svith him, serves to illustrate a similar 
to like, whereas law is the tyrant of mankind, and tendency. Such pliability, anioiiniing often to 
often compels us to do many things which are hollowness, revolted Aiilisthenes, when contact 
against nature^ (Plato, Protag. 337); or, as Iso- with Socrates had converted him. The times 
crates put it; ‘Athens . , . has brought it to appeared to call for .sterner stuik It was not 
pass that the name “ Greek ” should be thought no enough to suggest moral notions by elegant dis- 
longer a matter of race hut a matter of intelli- courses; proselytes must he secured. Indeiiend- 
gence’ (0?\ iv. 50). Hence Cynic cosmopolitanism, ence was needed above all else ; and this could be 
The Cynics proposed to realize this unitary ‘nature’ justified on condition that a man found his ideal 
by denuding themselves of wants, by eschewing purposes within him.self (ef. Eurip. Troad. 088 ; 
obligation to the ‘resources of civilization.’ Sim- Plato, Pej). ii. 366 E). Thus the Cynics came to 
plicity, temperance, ability to fend for self, were regard virtue, not as good, but as the Good, and 
to be the means to this end. Hence their an- this as an implicit (xuality inherent in manhood, 
arcMsm. made explicit in the ‘wise man’ [Le, Socrates 

(4) Even before the Peloponnesian War, the by Cynic pragmatisin) ; for without a 

Hellenic world had grown conscious of new clis- universal there could be no philosophy (cf. Plato, 
piaoements, and the course of the struggle accent- Parmen. 136). Ko matter at what cost, tlm 
uated this condition. The TroXiTeia lackeil the ‘sage’ must develop and guard this possession 
fiexibility needed to meet the transition. Con- (cl Cicero, de Off. i, 41), for on it depended the 
se^uently, men became aware increasingly of one great msue of life— self-suilicicncy. Every- 
a separation _ between the organized State and thing must be sacrificed for it ; Indeed, this coin- 
transient society (ef. 0, A. and W, H. Samcox, pleie sacrifice was regarded as the essence of 
Pemosthems and JEschines ‘ On the Grown,’ 1872, virkie. On the other hand, 'vdee was tlie sole 
p, Ixviil). As has been said above, the citizen evil; and the intermediate values of life, high 
no longer found absorbing vocation in his citizen- or low, positive or negative, — ^wealth, position, 
ship ; loyalty w^as on the wane. Besides, the war health, poverty, shame, sickness, even death, — 
moduced special effects of its own. The unity of were whoiiy indifferent. Thus self-control im- 
Hellas and the independence of the rival cities plied, not the moralizing of human relations, but 
proved to be incompatible ideals ; the gulf between their total eradication, because they are invita- 
rich and poor yawned wider ; the itch for personal tions to wealaiess or to subixu.ssioii (cf. Diog. 
recognition brought disregard of social responsi- Laert. vi, 93). So the Cynics came to ‘exceed’ 
bility; and numerous men ‘without a country’ the nature at which they had arrived; the sub- 
roamed over all Greece {cf. Isocrates, Ep. ix. 10). jective tendency overpowered them. And tliero 
The system of education had forfeited the con- are signs that, like the Stoics afterwards, they 
fidenoe of many (cf. Isocrates, Or. xiii. 292f,, xi. wavered here (cf. X)iog. Laert. vi. 2, 6, 13, 30, 31, 
230 f., X. 2081, XV. 84 f., 269 f.), while, on the 63, 72); yet their professed ideal was to possess 
other hand, the people were untouched by the no home, no city, to he beggars and wanderers 
things of Jbhe spirit (cf, Isocrates, Or. xi. 230, (ef. ih. vi. 38). Eor man comprehends by nature 
ii. 231, viii. 1611, XV. 1681), as, indeed, Aristotle what is just and true (cl ih. vii. 63), and this 
asserted later {ECh. Mio. i. 6. 3). Every one was internal nature is to be set free as against the 
finding fault with his neighbour ; the efficiency of law or convention of society. The declaration of 
democratic government %vas in doubt. These Hippias (Plato, Protag. 857 B), transmuted now 
grave matters were^ at once the incentives to, and into a iptftris dp^piaTlvif}, is elevated into the single 
the immediate objects of, the Cynic ‘mission.’ principle capable of moral authority. The insight 
Unfortunately, hindered dotibtless by the temper of the ‘wise man/ won by renunciation, becomes 
of the time, the Cynics, -who surpassed all in the supreme test ; and, according to its judgment, 
fearlessness, appear to have employed no weapon all laws, institutions, and arrangements of society 
more potent than contentious abuse, and to have are found arbitrary and harmful. They liamper 
prescribed no remedy more practicable than an and enslave true manhood ; for, morally viewed, 
impossible renunciation. Better known to the men are free, and therefore equal, just because 
masse>s than any other teachers, their oxtrava- they possess a specific virtuous nature in their own 
gance and licence rendered them easy marks for individual right. Consequently, man is able to 
ridicule and resentment, so that the seriousness of realize the Good only if he renounces them 
the evils which they attacked legitimately was Society is the great Sophist (of* Hato, Mep[ 
overshadowed by the bizarre conduct of the critics. 492 A); it renders evil absolute; therefore it is 
Few, if any, constructive results were accomplished infinitely better to be an uneducated beggar than 
m the 4th cent,', as the state of affairs under an educated echo of ‘ civilization.’ Thus the ■ 
Eubulus (354-338 B.G.} serves to show (ef. Iso- Cynics dasert their theoretical Nominalism, and 
mates [c. 353 B.c.], Or. xv. 270f, ; Beloch, fall into the old paradoxes resultant upon the 
ffttiscf he Potifih seit PeriMe^, Leipzig, 1884, clash between personal ideal and social oppor- 
These infiuenees, then, prohabiy along tupity* Casuistry (their species of sophmtry) 
with others, now irrecovemble, moiSdedthe Cynic marks them for, its own, and antitheses disidaee 
®^hics. , - ' , . ' , ‘ ‘ reasoning* As always, their anarchism ends in 

Although the Sophist was a the communism, for, without fraternity, liberty and 

teacher ox a practical ‘art’— and, Gor^s belonged equality are but barren words. The socio- 
very distinctly to this type— a man of Antistbenes’ political indecision and helplessness of Hellas, 
quality, w)ien deflected by Socrates, could easily Jed to this extreme conclusion. An ulterior Tirin- 
Sophistic practice (cf. Blato, Soph, ciple, the innate prerogative of simple manhood, 
^OA); he and, more emphatically, Ms follower, came to be viewed as the only escape from con- 
Dxogenes,. might retain portions of the Gorgian temporary evils. This indifference of the Cynics 
lu etliod (cf. Aristotle, Pket. iii. 17. 7), the temper to polithsal, social, and domestic obligations led, of 
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course, to antmomianism (cf. Diog. Laort. vi. 12). 
Curiously enough, however, they did not advocate 
quietism (cf. F. \V. Bussell, Marcus Aurelius and 
the Later Stoics^ 1910, p. 51 f.) as a result of their 
nonconformity and repudiation. The Cynic ‘ mis- 
sionary ’ became a familiar ligure, and he lived in 
face or the public. Like Crates, he was a ‘ door- 
opener* (Diog. Laert. vi. 86), but he seems, as a 
rule, to have been taken more jocularly than seri- 
ously. Nor is this wonderful. Strange as it may 
ax>pear, the besetting sins of Athenian character 
— vanity and self-sufficiency — ^found a new incarna- 
tion in the censoriousness and self-advertisement 
of some Cynics. As a matter of fact, they had 
not investigated morality with due care, and so 
they could not deliver themselves from paradox. 
For, after all, consistent Cynicism is tantamount 
to a confession of failure. Deny the existence of 
the problem, as the Cynics did in relation to 
Athenian economic conditions, for example, and — 
you have solved it I * Vanity of vanities,* saith the 
preacher, ‘all is vanity’; whereas the greatest 
of vanities is apt to be the preacher himself. 

It is possible, and too easy perhaps, to judge 
Cynicism as the temporary exaggeration of a 
clique. But, after all, it dealt with the immortal 
things of life, and in later times left its mark upon 
ancient thought; Epictetus could idealize even 
Diogenes {Diss, iii. 24). An overwhelming per- 
sonality like Socrates transmutes the fluid ten- 
dencies of his epoch, and outpaces the average 
man. Nevertheless, Socrates was of his age, and 
could not escape its limitations. Antisthenes and 
his followers started from this temporary factor, 
and, by confining the Socratic doctrine to it, im- 
pressed the ordinary mind. E-udely enough, 
perhaps, they proved that Greece still had a 
conscience. 'They exercised the magisterial and 
reproving function (of. Epictetus, Diss. ii. 21), 
emphasizing the force and conviction, though not 
the dignity and sublimity, of the master ; yet this 
very bias freed them from the sordid passions of 
self-interest which so afflicted their contemporaries 
(cf. Diog. Laert. vi. 85 f.; Xenoph. Symp. iv. 34 f.). 
As their denunciation of slavery showed, tliey had 
a glimpse of a sublime idea, and were enabled con- 
sequently to enter a splendid protest against the 
otiose compromises and superficial conformities of 
the day. And, if their zeal outran discretion, or even 
decency, it must be recalled that they were bred 
of a society which lived in puris naturaUbus to a 
degree incomprehensible by us; that, by insistence 
ui)on the moral significance of much that had been 
deemed non-moral, they aired questions to which 
otherwise Aristotle’s saving common sense might 
never have been applied (ef. e.g. Mh. Nic. x, 0). 
As a result, they paved the way for the conclusion 
that virtue is not a theory, btit a spiritual state — 
it is dynamic over against the trivial. Their 
defence of a thesis doubtless blurred their vision 
of the seminal personality of the ‘wise man.’ 
Notwithstanding, they did make the ‘sage’ the 
moral norm, and thus gave the first hint that ‘ the 
‘^Beturn to nature,” so far from implying rever- 
sion to animalism, and the reduction of man’s 
needs to the level of the beasts, was found to 
involve fimdamental differentiation of reasoning 
inaxi from the unreason of the brute or the inertia 
of matter, to place man on a unique spiritual 
plane, and eventually to summon him from indi- 
vidual isolation to conscious brotherhood with 
kind’ (G. H. Bendall, Marcus Aimlim Antonimes 
to EinselL 1898, p. Driven by a^theoiy 

which spelt failure, the Cyfiics could not per- 
ceive these great issues ; but ideals, whose end is 
not yet, ori^nated mth them. 

See also Gasuistry, CyliEHAlGS, Megabiaks, 
NKO-CyNICS, SOOBATES, SOBHISl’S, STO108. 


LiTiSEATtrUE (in addition to the works mentioned in the text). 
— Ueberwegr-Heinze, Grmidriss d. Geseh. d. J^hilos. i. 10(1010), 
gives a complete summary of the technical literature : see § 7, 
tor the primary and secondary sources for the history of Greek 
philosophy; §8, for literature on tho pro-philosophical period 
of Greek culture ; § 87, for literature on the Oynics specifically. 
For the English reader the best work is still E. Zeller, 
Socrates and the Socratic Schools, Eng. tr., London, 1868, and 
successive reprints; W. Windelband, Mist, of Ana. Ph%lo* 
Sophy, En^. tr., London, 1899, is also very valuable ; the most 
brilliant and readable account of the Oynics is to be found in 
Th. Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, Eng. tr. vol. ii., London, 1905. 
With special reference, as a rule, to the social, political, and 
literary environment, the following works may be added: 
T. C. Finlay son, Mssays, Addresses, and Lyrical Transla- 
tions, London, 1893, p. 1941; P. Girard, L'Educ. atMn. au 
et au ive si^ole avant J68us~Chnst^, Paris, 1891; O. Apelt, 
JBeitr. z. Gesok. d. gr. Phil, Leipzig, 1891 (the essay on Cosmo- 
politanism in Antiquity) ; R. E. Hammond, Polit Institutions 
of the Anc. Greeks, London, 1805 ; A. Croiset, Hist, de la 
litt. grecque, tom. iv. [Paris, 1900] pp. 86 f., 2401 ; P. 
Decharme, La Critique des traditions religieuscs chez Us 
^ea, etc., Paris, 1904, p. 2171; R. Hirzel, J)er Dialog: ein 
liter arhist. Versuch, i., Leipzig, 1895 ; M. Clerc, Acs ^IHhques 
athdniens : Mude sur la condition Ugale, la situation morale et 
le rCle social et eoonomique des etrangers domieilids d Ath^nes, 
Paris, 1893 ; H, Francotte, De la Condition des Grangers dam 
Us ciUs grecques, Louvain and Paris, 1903 ; H. Sidg'wick, Lec- 
tures on the Philos, of Kant, etc., London, 1906 (tiie essay on 
the Sophists) ; Ed. Schwartz, Qharakterkopfe d. antikm Ail, 
2nd series, Leipzig, 1910, p. 1 1 B. M. WenlEY. 

CYRENAICS.—The name given to a school 
of thinkei’s founded at Gyrene, a Greek colony 
on the northern coast of Africa, towards the be- 
ginning of the 4th century B.C. It is one of the 
earliest attempts— and perhaps the most thorough- 
going — to base the conduct of life on the pursuit 
of the individuars pleasure. The founder of the 
school was Aristippus, He came to Athens to hear 
Socrates, whom he reverenced to the end of his 
life (Diog. ii 65, 76), and whose scholar, in spite 
of the ditFerences between them, he always avowed, 
himself to be {ib. 74). Socrates would never really 
have accepted the pursuit of mere personal pleasure 
as the end of life ; indeed, in the 'Memorabilia 
(ii. 1), Xenophon gives us an account of a keen 
dispute between him and Aristippus on this very 
point. Yet the ‘pupil’ might fairly have claimed 
to teach nothing inconsistent with Ms master’s 
fundamental principles. Socrates, in fact, while 
claiming that man’s rational life lay in the search 
after what was truly good, had yet left undeter- 
mined wliat this true good might be (see Sidgwick, 
History of Ethics, pp. 24, 31). The Cyrenaics 
argued that it could be found in nothing but 
pUasuTB, which was the one thing manifestly de- 
sirable, and which all creatures, unless perverted, 
did desire and choose (Diog. ii. 87 j 88, 89). 

This ethical doctrine seems to have been closely 
connected with their general view-derived probably 
from Protagoras-— that the individual was limited 
to a knowledge of his own sensations. A man could 
know only what appeared to him, not wffiat things 
were in themselves, nor even what they appeared 
to others; and there was thus apparently no^ 
possibility of a rational assertion that anything 
was noble or not in itself. „ All we could know oi 
'goodness’ was what was pleasurable to us (Diog, 
ii. 92, 93 ; Sext. Empir. adv. Math. vii. 101-200). 
There was thus no room for the Cyrenaics to admit 
fundamental differences of quality in xdeasure ; and 
this, it would seem, they fully realized. One 
pleasure was no whit better than another (Diog. 
IX. 87), nor could the source from which it sprang, 
however base ■ that might be called, make any ‘ 
difference to its worth (i&. 88). In this they were 
profoundly at variance with Plato and Aristotle, 
who both argued for absolute standards of value 
and of truth, standards going beyond the mere 
opinions of individual men , , Plato, Bepub. 

blc. yi. ad fin. ; Arist* Metaph. bk. 5. 1009% 
Eth. Me, bk, i* c, 8* IO09«). The famous dis- 
cussion^ in the PUUbus (36 0, L) as to the possi- 
bility of , ^ ' dishinetioh between true and false 
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l>leasiires, parallel to tliat between true and false 
opinions, is in all probability written with an eye 
to the Cyrenaie position, tt is of great interest 
also to note that this initial scepticibui of 'theirs 
led the Cyrenaics to turn a>side from scientific 
UKiiLiry into Nature, as from useless speculation 
(Diog. ii. 92). 

The anecdotes told of Aristippus and his biting 
wit give a vivid commentary on his theory. Ills 
seems to have been one of ‘ the great experiments 
in life' that the Greek philosophers were not 
afraid to make. Besohite, daring, and self-con- 
trolled, on one side it recalls the great Socraiic 
tradition of unswerving obedience in practice ' to 
that argument which seemed the best,’ and even the 
Socratie scorn for non-essentials,- ‘it was better 
to be a beggar than a dunce ; if the first had no 
money, the second had no manhood ' {ib, 70). But 
there is a sinister side as well. Aristippus will take 
anything he can get from Dionysius, the tyrant of 
Syracuse. ‘ I went to Socrates when I wanted 
liowledge, I come to you when I want money’ 
{ih, 78). He does not demand constancy from 
Ms mistresses; what did it iiiatter to him if 
others sailed in his ship {ih. 74)? Money and 
what money could get are not to be shunned, but 
used, and used fi’eely. The evil lies in being hound 
by our pleasures, not in enjoying them \ih. 75 ; 
Stobieus, Floril. 17, 18). Let them be as vivid as 
possible— the ‘calm’ so near indiftbrence, after- 
wards advocated by the Epicureans, is scorned 
as nothing better than sleep (Diog. ii. 89) — 
but let then! not defeat their own object by fetter- 
ing the mind [ih. 66, 67). The * smooth motion ’ 
of the Cyrenaie pleasure was always motion, but 
the rippling motion of a great sea which sliouid 
never be roused into storm. Though circumstances 
may, prevent the wise man from obtaining this 
alivays, yet he will be able to attain more of it, and 
in a more intense form, than any one else [ib, 90, 91). 
Aristippus himself was always famous for his easy 
mastery over all circumstances, prosperous and 
adverse alike ; and the line of Horace (J^. l. xvh, 24) 
that xnctures him ‘at peace in the present, yet 
striving for greater things' {^Tmtaniem maioraj 
fere mgutm% gives us Cyrenaicism at 

its best. 

The pressure of the practical iiroblem, how to 
attain the maximum of individual pleasure, is shown 
in the divergencies of Ms successors. Hegeslas 
felt the inevitable pain of life so keenly as to dis- 
believe in the possibility of anything deserving the 
name of happiness (Biog. ii. 94). The most that 
could he hoped for by the wise man, acting for Ms 
own interest alone, as a wise man should, was to 
escape from sulfexing, and this could be attained 
best by indifference to external things {ih. 95, 96). 
Here we^ reach a strange likeness to the Stoics 
and Cynics, and, stranger still, we find this leader 
of what purported to be the school of vivid per- 


sonal life called by the name of ‘Death’s Advo- 
cate,’ and accused of luring men to suicide {lb. 86 ; 
Cic. Ttisc. i. 83). 

Annikeris, at the cost of ctmsistcncy, ga^o a 
gentler tone to tlie wliule system. It is j>lam thnt 
the question between uhat might be called indi- 
vidualistic and altruistic hedonism, iKdueen the 
pleasure of oneself and the pleasure of (Uher.^, was 
coming to the front and pressing for .solution. 
Aecording to Annikeris, there were such thingC'. of 
genuine worth as friendshix) aial patriotLni (which 
ilegesias had tleiiied). The uInc man would suffer 
for his country an<l sUll be equally happy, although 
he got little plcitsuro from it, and pleasure ahme 
was the end. The hajqnuess of aiiotiun* was not a 
reasonable object of choice, yet tluj wi^e man 
would endure fur the sake of his friend (Diog. ii. 
90, 07). 

Theodorus, calle<l ‘the Atheist,’ scfaus to have 
been the closest, both in keennc^» of iidehw't and 
in hardness of temper, to the original foumhu. 
Friendship he dispensed with ; the foolish could 
not use friends, and the wise man had no ne^'d of 
them {ih. 98). Tlterc wa.s nothing to be ashamed 
of in theft, and adultery and ;-a<uiiege, provided 
one escaped the peiialticH {ih. 99). lie setoms to 
have difiercfl fdightly from Aristippus in that ho 
felt tim liecd of laying more stress on the attitude 
of the mind, and Im on the external goods of 
chance as necessary for the well-being of mam 
Thus he ^Ym led to say that the vital matters 
were not ‘pleasure’ and ‘pain/ those in them- 
Bolvcs being indifierent, but ‘joy’ and ‘grief/ 
'whicli in their turn depended on prmlence and 
folly. TMs at least m the interpretation Huggested 
by Zeller for a somewhat obscure passage in Diog. 
ii 98, and it is certainly jirobable. 

About the time of the later Cyrenalc.% EpicurUxS 
was developing a more subtle and elaborate li^rm 
of the doctrine, and after the Srd cent, b.c‘. we do 
not hear of Cyrenaics as distinguished from Epi- 
cureans, See also artk Hedonism and Philo- ' 
SOPHY (Greek). 


LiTBitAiuaB,-— No writings, ofilier than fragmentary, of tlie 
Cyrenaics themselves are in oxistenoe. Tlie clue! ancient 
authorities are: Piogenes LaerHus, (U Olarnmm JPhilafio- 
phorum VitiSf bk. ii. 65-104, c. 8, ‘Aristippus* [for the etliical 
doctrines of the school and the character of Aristippus), Paris, 
1878 ; Sextus Empiricus, adversm Mathenmticm^ bk. vii. liKJ- 
200 [for the metaphysical position), Leiprig, 1840. See also 
F. W. A. Muiiaefi, jpr(tmnG7it(3, Philo^opfiamm Grm&rum. ii. 
397 ff. , Paris, 1887 ; H. Ritter and L. Preller, ilistaria Pfdlo- 
eopUm Qrmm, ‘Oyrenaici/ 204-213 B, Ootha, ISSS; F. Ueber- 
wegr, GrundHBS d$T Gmeh. der Philos.^^ Berlin, 1894-98, i. 95 ff. ; 
B. Zeller, Soomtes and the Booratic Schools (tr. Beiohel), ch. 
xiv. [verj" clear and thorough, with copious quotations ami 
references], 1 London, 1888 ; J, E. Erdmann, Grundfiss tUr 
GeBoh. der PhiloBA, Berlin, 1895-96 (Eng. tr., London, 1890), i. 
89 ; H. Sidgwick, History ofPthics, i. o, ii. 2-4 [brief, but 

illuminating], London, 1896 ; G. W. F. Hegel, Genehiehte der 
PhiUBophxei ii. 1. o. 2. 0. 2 [the work of a master), Berlin, 1838. 
W, Pater, in Maritis the fijpiouremh London, 1885, gives inci- 
dentally a vivid though aomewhat rose-coloured sketch of the 

, E. M. Btawell. 
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pACOITY*— This term, wMch is derived from 
Hindi dahtUf ‘robbery belonging to an armed 
band/ probably from 4^hidf Ho shout,’ is now 
usually employed as an equivalent for brigandage 
(or, technically, the conspiracy of five or more men 
to engage in an act of robbery, or the actual com- 
mission of such an ofience) arising from, or at least 
existing in, an unsettled condition of some of the 
administrative districts in India. It is in this 
sense that it is used w'ith regard to Burma, 


Onginallyi however, it referred to a much more 
definite and curious condition of society, in which 
robbery with violence was not only an occupation 
bub a religious and caste duty. Bobbery was a 
hereditary profession, although the ranks of the 
Dacoits were continually augmented from the out- 
side. The system reached its greatest development 
m the Native State of Oudh (shortly before its 
“svibbjn tlie British Dominion in 
India), owing to, the incax>acity of its native rulers. 
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But it was also prevalent in nearly every Native 
State, and was encouraged by the rulers, who 
shared in the proceeds of the robberies as the 
price of their toleration. The Dacoits rarely com- 
mitted their depredations near their native haunts, 
or even within the State which harboured them. 
As their victims were usually strangers, the 
Dacoits were not the objects of fear and hatred 
on the part of their neighbours, who were not, 
therefore, anxious to betray them to the authorities. 
Their raids were carefully planned, and the mem- 
bers of an expedition made their way to their 
rendepivous singly or in small bands, disguised as 
pilgrims or as holy water-carriers or as bulloch- 
urivers. After carrying out their plans, they made 
their way back to their jungle fastnesses with 
almost incredible rapidity. As a rule, they pre- 
ferred to avoid bloodshed, but on occasion they did 
not scruple to take life. 

The Dacoits were usually of low caste, and their 
social and religious customs were of a totemistio 
character, exogamous marriage being the practice. 
Their raids were undertaken only when the omens 
were favourable, and after the exercises of religion. 
The deities of most of the Dacoit clans or septs 
were Kali or Devi (an axe sacred to her being 
carried by Dacoit leaders in Central India) and 
Sorruj Deota (the sirn-god). 

The British authorities in India made great 
efibrts in the decades preceding the middle of last 
century to stamp out the practice, but, as it was 
rooted in religion and social custom as well as 
encouraged by misrule in Native States, the task 
was very severe ; and the evil came to life again 
when it had been apparently stamped out. But, 
with the final annexation of Oudh, its great strong- 
hold no longer proved a shelter for the robber 
clans, and Dacoity since the Mutiny has been 
indistinguishable from local brigandage, to the 
sum>ression of which the police are adequate. 

The attitude of the British authorities to 
Dacoity, as in the similar cases of Thuggee (see 
Thags), afibrds an instance of interference with 
native religions and customs ; but it brings out 
clearly the rationale of such action in that the 
custom must be recognizably of an anti-social and 
criminal character. 

Literatuee. — J. Hutton, Popular Account of the Thugs andi 
JDacoiUi London, 1S67 ; E. Balfour, Cyclopaedia, of Jndia,% 
London, 1886, i. 874. See also the literature under Thaos. 

__ JoHK Davidson. 

DADO, DADUPANTHlS. — I. DMu (A.D, 

1544 to 1603) was born in Ahmadabad, of Brfihman 

arents. His father, Lodi Bam, had left his 

hastras and temple services for trade with foreign 
parts. About the time of the Keformation in 
Europe and a little before Dadu’s birth, a Befor- 
mation of Hinduism had spread over aU northern 
India, from Bengal to the Pairiab, and south 
towards Bombay. Kabir, the founder of the 
Kabirpanthis (g.-w.), had very thoroughly done a 
reformer’s work round Benares, Nanak, from 
whom, under his ninth successor, came the Sikhs, 
had fought idolatry and superstition in the Panjab. 
The influence of these two spread far and wide, 
and hundreds of earnest souls were protesting 
against the grosser abuses iu Hiuduisni, 

Dadu was early afiected, and his religious con- 
victions led him to spend his life in preaching the 
Beformation doctrines over the midlands, between 
Ahmadabad and Delhi. He lived for a time in 
Sambhar, where Ms monument is, and where liis 
coat and sandals are kept as relics and worshipped, 
Ambei', the old capital of Jaipur, was DSdu’s home 
for a time, where a house of his followers still 
flourishes, aud in the modern capital we have the 
headquarters of the NagSs. Dadfi visited Delhi, 
and had an interview with the famous Akbar, 
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Thereafter he toned his face towards ilio south, 
making new disciples and sireiigtheiiing his old 
ones, among whom were some nobles. After a 
jTar in Amber he went to Naraina, a village about 
40 miles S. W. from the capital and S from Sambliar, 
and tlicre died in A.D. 1603. 

Dadu left 152 disciples to continue the work 
among^ his^ many folloAvers. His teachings are 
embodied in the Ba%% a poetic work of 5000 
verses. In its 37 chapters various religious sub- 
lets are treated, such as: The Divine Teacher, 
Bemenibrance, Separation, The Meeting, The Mind, 
Truth, The Good, Faith, Prayer. The Hymns 
appended are set to music, and are suitable for 
public and private worship. 

2. From the Bam it appears that Dadu con- 
demned and rejected much that was new and false 
in Hinduism, and that he re-discovered and taught 
much truth about God, man, and salvation. 

He rejected : (1) The Vedas and Qur'mi as ulti- 
mate truths (2) the Vedantic philosophy j (3) rit- 
ualism and formalism ; (4) the corrupt priesthood ; 
(5) caste and caste marks ; (6) idolatry j (7) the 
use of the rosa:^ ; (8) pilgrimages and ceremonial 
ablutions. (9) Me threw new nght on the trans- 
migration of the soul, holding that all possible 
re-births happen in mam’s one life on earth. The 
moods of mmd and the quality of actions give the 
soul the birth of a fox, a goose, a pig, an assj^and 
such like. (10) He held that the gods »iva, 
Visnu, and Brahma ^ were only men who had 
been canonized. Their pictures and statues had 
been made and preserved as o'y ect-lessons, to teach 
men their history. (11) Maya, the world, matter, 
was not evil in itself. The bad man made it 
evil by allowing it to lead his mind away from 
God, ‘Worldliness, and not the world, is evil, 
(12) He again and again says ; * I am not a Hindu, 
nor a Musalman. I belong to none of the six 
schools of philosophy. I love the merciful God.’ 

His doctrines about God, man, and salvation 
included the following. 

‘Forsake not tbe One God. Forsake all evil.* *I have 
found that God is the unchangeable, the immortal, the fearless, 
the joy-giving, the beat, the self-existent, the almighty, the 
beautiful, the glory-of-all, the pure, the unimaged, the unseen, 
the incomprehensible, the infinite, the kingly One,’ ‘He ia 
brightness, effulgence, light, illumination, perfection,’ ‘ I have 
made all things teach me o! God, and I know that He is im- 
manent in the universe with all its jiroperties and elements.' 

God is the Creator, 

‘So powerful is the Lord, that by one word He created all.^ 
*His works are wonderful, and cannot be fully understood. 

‘ He alone does all and gives power to all. He blesses all His 
servants and is not proud.’ ‘ He created us after a model He 
had fonned : of His plans, His wisdom, His works, no man can 
see the limit.* ‘ Where nothing was, He made all ; and when He 
wills it becomes nothing. Become as nothing before Him, and 
love Him alone.’ 

God is the Preserver of aU. 

‘I meditate on Him, who preserves all.’ ‘I adore the Para- 
hrahnia, the unsurpassable. My God is the Holy One. I worship 
the pure and unimaged one.’ 

Ma,n is a creatoe, aud made to worship God. 

‘Who is so ynetched as the man who persuades you to serve 
other gods?' ‘Not for a moment even let God’s name depart 
from your heart.* *My soul, if now thou knowest not that 
God’s name is the chief good, fliou ehalt repent and say, “What 
a fool I was I ” * ‘The world is an ocean of pain, God is an 
ocean of joy. Go to this ocean and forsake the useless world.* 

Conscience spoke clearly ia Dadfi. 

‘I have done very wickedly j be not angry, O Lord. Thou 
art the God of patience. To Thy servant all the blame belongs. 

* I have forsaken Thy service. I am a sinful servant. There is 
no other like me so vile.’ ‘I sin in every action, 1 am unjust in 
everything. I sin against Thee every moment, O God, forgive 
my sin.* ‘I am the only great sinner ia the whole world. My 
sins are infinite and ' countless.* ‘ From the beginning to the end 
of my life I have done no good ; ignorance, the love of the world, 
false pleasure, and forgetfulness have held me.' * I have lived in 
lust, anger, suspicion, and have not called oh Thy name, I have 
spent my life in hypocrisy and the sins of the senses.’ ‘ I am 
bound by many fetters. My soul is helpless. I cannot deliver 
myself. My beloved alone can,*, ^ *1- am a priaoner. Thou art 
my deliverer.' Save me, O God most. merdful.’ ‘The evil Is in 
my soul, my heart is full of passion ; ' reveal Thyself and slay all 
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mine enemies/ ‘My soul ia sorely aflaiofced, because I have for- 
gotten Thee, O God. I cannot endure the pain ; deliver me/ 

Dadti Knows tiiat it is sin which^ separates the 
soul from God. The longest poem in the Bdnl is 
called ' Separation.’ It is the wail of a woman sick 
of love and maddened by the pain of separation. 

‘ I am full of love. I greatly desire Tliee. O Lord, my beloved, 
come and meet me ; now is my time/ ‘ The wife, separated from 
her husband, calls day and night, and is sad. I call my God, 
my God, vehemently thirsting.’ * My whole soul calls as the 
Chatrag^ My beloved, my beloved, I thh’st for Thee, I long to 
see Thee. Fulfil my desire.* ‘ 0 Ohatrag I Thy voice is sweet. 
Why is Thy body so black? I am consumed of love. I call day 
and night, O Thou, 0 Thou.’ ‘ To whom shall the wife tell her 
pain? By whom send news to her absent one ? Watching his 
return, her grief turns her hair white. ‘As the opium-eater 
longs for his opium, the hero for war, the poor for wealth, so 
lon^ my soul for God.’ 

Dadn had east aside the Vedas^ the gods, and all 
that men hold to be the means of salvation. He 
found nothing in the past or in the present, and 
so he rushes into the future and says : 

‘When will He come? When will He come? My beloved, 
when nill He reveal Himself? Sweet will He be to ine, I null 
embrace Him. Without Him I must die. Body and soul will 
find Joy when God reveals Himself.’ 

Dadu knows from his wants what ‘the meeting’ 
ought to be and what ought to be revealed to him, 
and so he calls on God to come as ‘the Divine 
Teacher,’ ‘the Deliverer.’ ! 

3. Dadii’s disciples are called {‘they 
of the path of DadH’). They exist in considerable 
numbers and in two divisions, 

{a) The Laymen, ‘the Faithful,’ Bemants.^ 
These may marry, and follow any respectable trade 
or profession. In theory they are supposed to have 
given up Hinduism. They ought to store their 
minds with the Bant^ and use their creed and 
prayers. Discipline is lax, however, and so in 
practice there are various stages of attainment. 
At times the connexion becomes very slender 
indeed, for a dole to a begging sCidhu is sufficient to 
maintain it. 

{h) The Priests, ‘the Esoteiic,’ ^tko MastersJ 
These ai‘e all monks, and keep up their ranks by 
adoption from the better castes. They devote 
themselves to a religious life and to teaching the 
Banl ; but this does not prevent them from bearing 
arms, practising medicine, lending money, or from 
agricultural pursuits. Only 52 of DMix’s original 
disciples opened, rnatnly in Bajputana, ‘doors of 
Dadu’ {Ddd^ards) and adopted successors. Some 
of these ‘seats’ have prospered in wealth and learn- 
ing, and some have almost passed away. They 

? reduced a good deal of what, in relation to 
linduism, may be called Protestant Literature, 
written in verse, and in the common tongue 
{BhasuY Probably much, of this has been lost, 
for it has never been collected, printed, or trans- 
lated. 

The present distinctions arise not from difference 
in belief, but from locality and modes of life of the 
Dadfip^thls. 

(1) The Klialsas (‘the pure, ruling’). — The ‘seat’ 
of these is Naraina (Jaipur). Here Dadti died, and 
here lives his successor, the jiead of all the Dadu- 
panthis. They all contribute something to keep 
up the dignity of their head 5 and here, once a year, 
a gi’eat gathering {Mela) is held. 

(2) The Nagas (soldier monks). — Their name, 
fi-om nagna (‘naked’), refers to the simplicity of 
thei r dress when they go to war. Their founder was 
Sandra Das,' a Bajput of Bikanir, who, seeing the 
value of the sword, before the Pax Britanniea Tilled 
the land, trained his followers to serve as mer- 
cenaries. There are at present about 20,000 of 
them, in 9 camps, near the Jaipur borders, which 
they defend. They have fallen far behind in the 
modem accomplishments of the soldier in drill and 
arms. They have only the sword, the shield, and 
the match-lock. They were faithful to England 
1 A bird aiipposed to drink only the rain from heaven. 


in the Mutiny. They are a fine class of men, and 
their training to read the Ham and to arms prevents 
them from falling into dissipation. 

(3) The —These Tiave come from a great 

and prosperous ‘school’ in the Pan jab. The 
founder was Baba Banwarl Das. These Dfidu- 
panthis take to medicine and money-leiifling, and 
many of them are very rich. 

(4) The Virhat, — These may not toucli money, 
but have to live on the alms they get. They wear 
salmon-coloured clothes and devote themselves to 
study. They seldom stay long in any place, but 
are guided by ‘grain and water’ (i.e, food) in their 
movements. ‘The Master’ has with Mm from 
one or two to many disciples — ^boys whom he has 
adopted and whom he trains. The present writer 
has seen them travel about in as large a ‘ school ’ 
as 150. They teach not only the Bdn% but also 
difficult Sanskrit hoolcs relating to Literature, 
Philosophy, and Beligion. 

(5) The KlhOMs (‘ashes-covered’). — These Dadft- 

anthis accentuate austerities, wear few clothes, 

ave long coiled hail', and smear themselves with 

ashes. They usually go about in small companies, 
and believe that, like the stream, they keep pure 
by constant movement. 

4. The present condition of the Dddupanthis . — 
Hinduism, against which Dadti protested, has, in a 
modified form, found its way amon^t them again. 
It has come in by way of the mtelleot, and many 
are Vedantists. it has also come in b;^ way of the 
heart, and many use the rosary, worship the Bam 
as an idol, and prostrate themselves before the 
sandals and old clothes of Dadd. 

LirBRATVEB. — ^W. W. Hunter, IG/s, London, 1885-8T, vi. 
344, vii. 63, and artt. ‘Amber,’ ‘Haraina’ ; W. Crooke, Tribes 
and Castes of the Prov. and Oudhy Calcutta, 189<}, ii. 
236-239 ; E. W. Hopkins, Meligimis of India, London, 1896, 

E . 513 f. ; J. C. Oman, Mystics, Ascetics, and Saints of l7idia, 
ondon, 1903, i)p. 133, 189; A. D. Banaerman, Majputana 
Censm Report, Lucknow, 1902, p. 47 f. 

John Teaill. 

DAGAH, DAGON.— I. The Babylonian Dag^n. 
— ^In Bab. and Assyr. texts a god appears whose 
name is written with the syllabic signs BA-QAN* 
The objections of Jensen [Kosmologie, 449 If.) to 
the phonetic reading of these signs have been set 
aride by the discovery of new texts in which gan 
receives a phonetic complement, e.g. JDa^gan-na 
(r<^rderm, BihU i [1907] 231), and, in tlxe Tell 
el-Amarna letters (Winckler, 1896, nos. 215, 216), 
Bct^ga-an (without the determinative for ‘god’). 
We meet with a different sign for 

gan (Jensen, op. cit. 449 ; Jastrow, BeL Bab, 137) ? 
and in one case Ba-gu-^na (Bezold, Catalogue^ 1889- 
99, iv. 1482). 

In Babylonia, . Dagdn first appears in personal 
names on the obelisk of Manishtusu (c. 2400 B.O., 
Meyer), namely, Karih {X)-J)agdn (A. v. 8), Gimil- 
Dagdn (A. xi. 15), and Iti-Dagdn (C. xvi. 7). The 
37th year of Dungi, king of Ur, took its name from 
the building of the temple of Dagdn {Vorderas, 
Bill, i. 231). A king of Isin (2145 B.O., Meyer) 
bore the name of Idin-JDagdn, and his son was 
Ishmi-JDagdn, In the prologue to the Code of 
!g[ammurabj (iv. 27 f.) the king describes himself 
as ‘warrior of Dagdn, his begetter/ Dagdn is 
mentioned in several other early Bab. inscriptions 
(Jensen, op, cit. 449). A seal-cylinder published 
by de Clercq [Cylindrefi orientaux, 1888, no. 245} 
bears the inscription ^DacjdmaU, son of Ilmi- 
JDagdn, servant of Dagdn,’ and in the Ira-inyth he 
is mentioned along with Ann {RIB vi. [1800] 60, 
line 25). 

In Assyria this god first appears in the name ol 
the lung ishnii-Bagdn (c. 1900 B.c.). Itti-Marduk- 
balatu, an Assyrian ruler wliose date cannot be 
determined, calls himself ‘ the chosen of Ann and 
’( Winckler, 1889, p. 139). Ashur- 
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nasirpal (885-860 B.c.) calls liimself ‘darling of 
Anu and Dagdn ’ (Layard, PI. 1, line 1 ; IFAJxvii. 
10-11). The eponym for the year 879 B.C. was 
named Dagdn-bihndsir {KIB i. [1889] 201). 
Shamshi-Adad (825-8i2 B.C.) and Sargon (722-705 
B.C.) also mention Dag^n in connexion with Anu 
{KIB i. 175, ii. [1890] 39, 41). Dagdn is not 
found in personal names after the 9th cent., and 
his worship seems to have died out in the later 
days of the Assyrian empire, Sargon’s reference 
to him is an archaism. 

In tablets from the kingdom of IJana, on the 
upper Euphrates near Sdlhijeh, Dag^n is mentioned 
in oaths along with Shamash [PSBA xxix. [1907] 
177 ft*., xxxi. [1910] 292; Ungnad, BASS vi. [1909] 
5, p. 28 ; Vordoras. SchriftdenJcyndleri vii. [1909] 
204), and in one of these the personal name 
YashshuJi-Dagdn occurs. In a tablet from the 
capital o'! this kingdom, Shamshi-Adad, patesi of 
Assyria, styles himself ‘worshipper of Dag5,n, 
builder of the temple of Bagdn in the city of Tirqa ^ 
{ZA xxi. [1908] 247; OX^xi. [1908] col. 193). In 
a tablet of gana published by Thureau-Dangin 
{JA xiv. [1909] 149) several priests of Bag^n are 
mentioned, and the name Izra^-Dagdu occurs. In 
the Cappadocian tablets also the name Iti-Dagdn 
is found (Sayce, Babyloniaca^ i. [1907]). Finally, 
the Canaanite writer of two of the Tell el- 
Amarna letters bears the name Da-ga-andalcala 
(Winckler, nos. 215, 216). It appears, accordingly, 
that the cult of Bag^n extended all the way from 
Babylonia to the shores of the Mediterranean. 

On the basis of a derivation of Bag^n from ddg^ \ 
‘fish/ many writers have assumed that he was a ; 
fish-god, and have appealed to the legend narrated 
by Berossus (Muller, FHG ii. [1885] 496 ft*.; 
Lenormant, Fragments msmogonigxms, 1872, p. 
6f. ; Hrozny, MYG viii. [1903] 252 ft*.), that seven 
beings, hali-fish and half-man, came out of the 
Persian Gulf and taught the primitive inhabitants 
of Babylonia the arts of civilization. The first of 
these was called Ofmngs ; the second, Annedotos ; 
and the last, Oddkon. The last is supposed to be 
the same as Bag4n ; and, on the strength of this 
identification, the numerous fish-men depicted in 
Bab.-Assyr. art (Ward, Seal-Cylinders ^ 1910, pp. 
217, 282, 355 f., 385, 410) have been supposed to be 
representations of Bagdn (e.g. Layard, Nineveh, 
1849, ii. 353 and pL at end of book; Schrader, 
KAT^, 1882, p, 182; and in Kiehm, 1874, 

p. 250 ; Menant, BEB xi. [1885] 295 ft'. ; and most 
of the popular handbooks). Oddkon, however, has 
nothing to do with Baglln, but is the Sumerian 
fish-god U-hi-di-a, or U-di-a-hi, who is associated 
with the fish-god ffan-ni, the prototype of Odnnes 
(Eeisner, Eymn,, 1896, pp. 91, 137 ; Hrozny, MVG- 
viii. [1903] 258). The fish-men in Bab. art represent 
Ea, the god of the sea, and Ms attendants ; but 
with these BagM is never identified (Jensen, op. 
cit. 451 ; Zimmern, KAT^, p. 358 ; Hrozny, op. cit. 
261 ; A. Jeremxas, DasATimLichte d. alt. Orients^, 
p. 470). On the contrary, Bagdn is constantly 
equated with En-lil, or Bm, the god of the earth. 
In the passages cited above he is associated with : 
Anu, the sky-god, in the manner in which B^i is : 
ordinarily associated, and in WAI (i. 4, no. 15, | 
line 6 if., iiL 68, 21 cd) the identity of the older 
B61 of Nippur with Bag4n is asserted (see Baal 
in vol. ii. p. 296 ; Jatoow, Bel. Bab. 137, 142, 145, 
219). 

2 . The Canaanite Dag^n.— In the OT BagOn 
appears as a god of the Philistines who had a 
temple at Gaza, and a temple and image at Ashdod 
(Jg 16^^^*, 1 S 5^’’^, 1 Mac 10®®*’ IB)". Jerome in his 
com. on Is 46^ (where some Gr. texts read ‘Bagon^ 
instead of ‘Ncbo’) says: ‘Bagon est idolum 
Ascalonis, Gazae et reliquarum nr bium PMIistim.’ 

The Philistines were a non-Semitic people who 


I came from Caphtor (prob. Crete). They are first 
mentioned as invading Palestine in the Sth year of 
Eamsos iii. (1190 B.o.). They seem not to have 
brought BagOn with them, but to have adopted 
him from the Canaanites among whom they settled, 
since ho is found in place-names that are older 
than the time of their conquest and that lie outside 
of their territory. Bayti-Duqxma appears in a list 
of the Egyptian king Eamses ni., which is copied 
from an earlier original of the XVIIItli or ZlXth 
dynasty (Muller, Egxjpt. Besearches, 1906, p. 49). 
It seems to be identical with B§th-Bag6n (Jos 15^B 
—which is either the modern Beit-Dejan, 6 miles 
S.E. from Jalfa, or Ddjiin, IJ miles farther S.— and 
with BU-Daganna of Sennacherib [Prism-Insc. ii. 
66=EriP ii. 92). There was another BUh-I>dg6n 
in Asher (Jos 19^). Jerome knows a Kepher-- 
Dag6n{gS, ed. Bagardepi887], 104^®, 2351^) between 
Biospolis and Jamnia. There is also a modern 
Beit-Dejan, S. E. of N dblus. All these are doubtless 
survivals of ancient place-names, and indicate a 
wide diffusion of the cult of Bag6n in Canaan 
before the Philistine conquest. A borrowing of 
Bagdn by the Philistines is not surprising, since 
they adopted the Canaanite 'Ashtart (1 S 31^®) and 
the Syrian Atargatis (see Atabgatis in vol. ii. p. 
165). Whether Mamas (Aram. Marnd, ‘ our Lord ’), 
a deity of the Philistines at the beginning of our 
era, is the same as Bagon is unlcnown (see Baethgen, 
Beitr., 1888, p. 651). 

Bag6n seems also to have been a god of the 
Phoenicians, either through survival from primi- 
tive Canaanite religion, or through adoption from 
the PhOistines (cf. Plulo Byblius in Muller, PEG 
iii. [1885] 567 f.). The Mym. magn, says that 
Betagon (B6th-Bagdn) is Kronos among the 
Phoenicians. Sayce {Eigher Griticismi p. 327) 
reports a seal bearing in Phoenician letters the 
inscription ‘Ba'al-Bagdn/ and the inscription of 
Eshmunazar, king of Sidon, contains the words 
P ’1 which may mean ‘land of B%5n,’ or 

merely ‘corn-land.’ 

The theory that Bagdn is derived from dag, 
‘fish/ and that the image of Bagdn was half -man, 
half-fish, is not found in old Jewish sources sncli as 
the Targum and Talmud, or in Josephus ; it first 
appears in Jerome, who interprets Bagdn as 
compounded of and |iK, and renders it piseis 
tristitim {OS, ed. Lagarde^ 32*^; cf. 189^^). This 
theory was adopted by Jewish commentators of 
the Middle Ages, from whom it has been inherited 
by modern scholars. It is still defended by Cumonfc 
(in Pauly-Wissowa, EE, iv. [1909]), Baethgen (Beitr. 
66), Lagrange {Bel. sem. 131), A. Jeremias (op. cit. 
470). In support of this view it is urged (1) that 
Bagdn is derived from ‘ fish ’ ; but it may come 
equally well from ‘ corn/ and may be a foreign 
word for which no Heb. etymology is to be sought. 
(2) In 1 S 6% after the account of how Bagdn’s 
head and hands were broken off, the Heb. text 
reads Ih’jf pi, ^only Bagdn was left upon 

Mm,’ which, Bavid translates ‘ only the form 

of a fish was left/ Wellliausen {Text Barnet 1871, 
p. 59) reads bn instead of fbn, and translates ‘only 
hisfishy part was left ’ j butLagarde {Prqph* Chald * , 
1872, p. li>, with more probability, reads *Ms 
body,’ or, with the LXX, we may suppose that 
has fallen out of the text before ]bi. In any case 
this does not pi'ove, as l[fimhi says, that ‘from Ms 
navel down Bagdn bad the form of a fish, and from 
. his navel up the form of a man.’ f3) Berketo, or 
Atargatis, at Askalon had, a fish’s tail (see A tae- 
GATIS in vol. ii. p. 166), and she was possibly the 
consort of BSgdn. But, even granting that the 
two were consorts, whioh is not lonown, there is no 
reason ,why Bagdn should have had the ' same form 
as Ms spouse., The, Bumerian fish-god XJdaM has 
as wife thd com-gqddess Hisaba {MVQ viii. [1903] 
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263), and similarly the fish-goddess Atargatis may 
have had as consort the corn-god Dagdn. (4) ' 
Coins of Arados and of Askalon dating from about 
350 B.C. depict a triton-like figure holding a trident 
in his right hand and a fish in his left (Hoad, Eist. 
Mum., 1887, p. 666 j Hoffmann, 2 A xi. [1896] 279 f. j 
Lagrange, BeL s4m. 131). These are supposed to 
he HagOn, hut there is no proof. They are in pure 
Greek style, and far more probably depict Neptune. 
Accordingly, there is no better evidence that DagOn 
was a fish-god than there is in the ease of Bagfln. 
From the seal referred to above we learn that he 
was one of the b^'dltin, who in Canaan were pre- 
dominatingly agricultural deities (Hos 2'^ (®)), and 
on this seal an ear of corn is depicted. According 
to 1 S 6^ Dagdn was discomfited by Jahweh’s 
sending mice which destroyed the crops. This 
looks Eke an agricultural divinity. Dag6n must 
also have been a warder-off of disease, since he was 
attacked by Jahweh’s sending tumours upon the 
Philistines (1 S 5®®')* Ho was also the leader of 
his people in war, who delivered their enemy into 
their hand (Jg 16^®^*) and in whose presence tliey 
set the ark as a trophy^ (1 S 6^). He was worshipped 
in joyous festivals with athletic sports (Jg 16-®). i 
The one rite of his cult that is known to us is his ' 
priests’ avoidance of treading upon the threshold : 
of his sanctuary (1 S 5®, Zeph 1% 

3. The identity of Dagan and D5gdn. — This is 
doubted by Jensen {KosmoL 449 ft*. ) and by Moore 
{EBi i. 985), but is accepted by Schrader, Baethgen, 
Baudissin, Sayce, Bezold, Zimmern, Jastrow, 
Hrozny, and Lagrange. It is probable for the 
following reasons ; — (1) The two names are precise 
etyniobgieal equivalents. Heb. d is a modification 
of an original d, and is represented in Assyr. either 
by or by e.g. Amm6n, Assyr. Ammdwih\ 
AsJiheldni Assyr. Ishalnna. Hence Heb. Dagdn 
is rightly reproduced by Assyr. Dagdn, or Dagtina 
(Bezold, GatalogiiCi iv. 1482). The occurrence of 
the two forms shows that the resemblance is not 
accidental. (2) The Canaanifee Dagdn-takala in 
the Amarna letters (Winckler, 215 f.) must have 
been a worshipper of Dagdn. (There can he no 
doubt that this is the name of a god, in spite of the 
lack of determinative.) (3) The Heb. name 
Dagdn appears in the annals of Sennacherib as 
Bti-Daganna, (4) The combination Dugdn-Bdal 
on the. seal referred to above is analogous to the 
combination BU-Dagdn in Babylonia. (6) The 
statement of Philo Byblius (FEG iii. 667 f.) that 
DEgdn was the son of Ouranoa and Ge points to 
Ms identity with B51-Dagd,n, the earth-god of the 
Bab. triad. (6) The character of D%6n, so far as 
we know it, as a national god of agriculture and of 
war,, corresponds to the character of the Bab. 
Dagiin. 

4. The , origin of Dag4n-Dag6n.— Schrader 
{KAT^, p. 181 1), Delitzsch ( Wo lag dafs Faradies ?, 
1881, p. 139), Sayce {Higher Grit p. 325), on the 
basis of the association with Ann, regard Dagdn 
as a Sumerian deity whose cult was adopted by the 
Semitic Babylonians, and by them passed on to 
Mesopotamia and Palestine; but ins name never 
occurs before 2500 B.C., and then only in the 
inscriptions of Semitic kings. All the personal 
names compounded with Dagdn are Semitic, and 
many of them show the West Semitic type that is 
frequent in the period of the dynasty of ^[ammurabi. 
Now that it is known that Babylonia was invaded 
by the Atnorites about 2500 B.b., and that the first 
dynasty of ■ Babylon was Amorite (Meyer, Gesch.^ 
i. [1909] 463 fi',), the theory has become ex- 
(jeedingly probable that Dagdn was a god of the 
Amorites, whose worship vfas brought by them 
from their original home into both Babylonia and 
Palestine : so Bezold (ZA xxi. [1908] 254), Meyer 
{op, ciU 467), Jastrow (M, BaK 220), Clay(Amw’m, 


p. 147), Cook {Bel, Anc. Palestine, 1908, p. 92), 
This theory is favoured by the fact that Hanmiurahi 
in the prologue to his Code (iv. 28) speaks as though 
Dagdn were the ancestral god of his race. 

If Dagdn-Dagdn was originally the god of a 
people speaking a language similar to Hebrew, 
then the most probable etymology for his name is 
the one given by Philo Byblius [FEG iii. 607), and 
suggested as an alternate by Jerome, that it is the 
same as Can. -Heb. JJ;!, toorn.’ This agrees with 
the facts noted above, that both in Babylonia and 
in Canaan he was a god of the earth and of agri- 
culture, and that on a seal he is called hdal and 
has the emblem of an ear of corn (so Movers, 
L. Miiller, Schroder, Pietschmann, Wellhaiisen). 
Jensen in Baudissin {PBE^ iv.^ 426) suggests a 
deriveation from Arab, dagn, ‘copious rain.’ 

Literature.— See the biblio^aphies under Baatj, Canaanit'bs ; 
and, for the older literature, Baudissin, art. ‘Dagon,’ in 
iv. (1808); also Menant, ‘Le My the de Dagon,' m RHR xi, 
(1886) 295 fl.; Jensen, Kosmohgie der Bahylonur, 1890, p. 
449 ff. ; Sayce, Higher Grit, and Mon., 1894, p. 325 ff. ; Moore, 
art. ‘Dagon,' inEBi i. (1899); Thenius-Lohr, Com. on Sam., 
1898, p. 30 ; H. P. Smith, Com. on Sam., 1899, p. 38 ; Cumont, 
art. ‘Dagon,’ in Pauly-Wissowa, RB, 1909; Jastrow, Religion 
Bah. und Assyr. i. (1905) 219 f. ; Hrozny, ‘Cannes, Dagan, 
und Dagon,' in 31 VG viii. (1903) 94-106; Zimmern, KAT^, 
1903, p. 368 ; Lagrange, Etudes sur lesrel. shn.'^, 1905, p. 131 ; 
A. Jeremias, JDas AT im Lichte des alien Clients^, 1906, p, 
470 ; Clay, Amurru, the Home of the Northern Semites, 1909, 

p.i46. Lewis Bayles Patojc. 


DAIBUTSU (‘Great Buddha ’).~The name 

¥ ven to several colossal images found in Japan. 

hese vary in size, posture, material, etc. ; some 
indeed are not much larger than the ordinary size 
of the human body, and scarcely deserve the title 
of daibufsu popularly assigned to them. Some of 
them are of wood, but the majority are of bronze ; 
some are in a sitting posture, others in a standing 
one ; recumbent figures, such as are seen in Ceylon 
or Burma, are never found in Japan. The Bud- 
dhas represented are Vairochana, Amitabha, 
Avalpkitesvara (Kwannon), Ksitigarbha (Jizo), 
and »akyamuni, but there are also representations 
of other Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. For the pur- 
poses of this article, three daibulsu only will be 
considered, viz. those at Nara, Kyoto, and Kama- 
kura. These are the daihutsu that are properly 
so called. 

X, Daibutsu at Nara. — This was erected under 
the auspices of the Emperor Shomu Tenn6 (A.D. 
724-748), the most zealous, perhaps, of all the 
Buddhist Emperors of the country. It is of 
especial interest to the student of the religions 
history' of Japan, as being connected with Shomu’s 
audacious but successful plan of planting Bud- 
dhism firmly on the soil of Japan by proclaiming 
its essential identity with the Shintoism indigen**, 
ous to tlie country. In this plan the Emperor was 
ably assisted by a Korean piiest of the name of 


which continued in force until the Meiji era. 
Gyogi’s plan was to impress the native mind with 
the dignity of Buddhism by the erection of a 
colossal statue of Buddha set up in a temple 
architecturally worthy to be the religious centre 
of the country, and then , to absorb into the organ- 
ized system thus established the whole of the 
pative cults which were then, as now, bound up 
with the life and worship of the nation. This 
could not be done without the sanction of the 
Shinto priesthood, and the instruments chosen to 
1 Gyogi, the descendant of a Korean Idng, wag born in A.n. 
668 in Japan, where bis family had been domiciled for some 
time. Ordained to the priesthood at 18, he soon distinguished 
himself by his practical schemes for the improvement of fiie 
country— road-bnilding, etc. He became spiritual adviser to 
the Emperor Shomu and big consort KSmjfg, and inaugurated 
the movement for the amalgamation of the two religions then 
existing in Japan— undoubtedly with the best of intentions. 
He died in 749, just hjefore the completion of the dmbutm. 
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secure their assent were Gyogi himself and the 
Udaijin Tachibana no Moroye. According to the 
Daihutsu-engii Gyogi was sent to Ise, nominally 
for the purpose of prayer, but actually, it would 
seem, to confer with the authorities at the Ise 
shrines. A similar messenger was dispatched to 
the Hachiman shrine at Usa in Kyushu. The 
results of these preliminary meetings having been 
found satisfactory, a formal embassy was sent, 
with Tachibana no Moroye at its head, to pro- 
pitiate the Sun-goddess, and the result was a 
formal reply, conveyed first in a dream to Shomu, 
and then in a definite message, that the Great 
Sun-goddess was pleased to identify herself with 
Dainichi great sun ’) Nyorai^ whose true essence 
was the gi’eat Buddha Vairochana. Thus was laid 
the foundation of that great system which taught 
the Japanese to see in the gods of Shinto mani- 
festations of the deities of Buddhism, and enabled 
them to become Buddhists without ceasing to be 
Shintoists. This was in 743. The colossal image 
was the perpetual memorial of the alliance thus 
cemented. The casting was completed in 749, the 
inauguration ceremony was held forthwith, and 
blie whole work was finished in 751. The statue, , 
which is in a sitting posture, is 53 ft, in height, 

7 ft. higher than the similar image at Kamakura. 
It stands in the Daibutsu den, or ^Hall of the 
Daihutsu,’ in the Todaiji Temple at Kara, the 
building in which ifc is enclosed serving to some 
extent to conceal the magnificence of its pro- 
portions. 

It was the desire of the Emperor and Empress 
to have Gyogi perform the ceremony of inaugura- 
tion. But he did not live to see the completion of 
the statue. At the New Year’s festivities in a.d. 
749, Shomu and Komyo had received from Gyogi 
the vows of the Bodhisattva, and had retired from 
the world, abdicating in favour of their daughter 
Koken. Gyogi, feeling the ajiproach of death, 
then designated a fit person to take his place — 
an Indian monk of the name of Bodhisena, known 
in Japan as Baramon So Jo, or the Brahman arch- 
bishop. (Japan was at the time feeling the efieeis 
of the Muhammadan upheaval. Befugees from 
India, Persia, and Central Europe, gathering at 
the court of the Tang in Singanfu, had continued 
their wanderings as far as Japan, and in the 
reigns of Shomu and KSken we find not only Bud- 
dhist monks from India, but Mauichseaus, and 
even a Nestorian Christian doctor, at the court 
of Kara.) 

When the day for the inauguration of the 
statue came, Bodhisena mounted tlie platform 
and ‘opened its eyes’ with a brush dipped in 
water. The whole congregation had its part in 
the ceremony, for a long string, fastened to the 
brush, passed among them for those who would 
to take in their hands. The congregation com- 
prised the ex-Emperor Shomu and Ms Empress, 
the reigning Empress Koken, and all the mag- 
nates of the court. It was an imposing congre- 
gation in another sense, for, in the parlance of i 
the day, Shomu was an incarnation of Kwannon ; | 
KyOhen, who was considered to be the founder of I 
the temple, was looked upon as an incarnation of 
Maitreyai Gyogi, of ManJusrIj and Bodhisena, 
of Samantabhadra.. The Buddhist doctrines that 
were at that time uppermost in the mind of Japan 
were those known as Kegon, contained in the 
mystic Scriptures of the Avatainsaka. 

The Nara daibiitm has experienced many vicissi- 
tudes. -In 866 its head fell off and was with diffi- 
culty restored to its position ; in 1180, during the 
civil Avars, the temple was burned, and the head 
melted. The image remained headless until 1196, 
when it was restored, through the efforts mainly 
of Jugen, a disciple of Honen, who had been in 


China, and who travelled through Jaimn on a 
wheelbarrow collecting money. In 1567, the 
temple Avas burnt, but the daihutsu remained 
uninjured. Time, hoAvever, has necessitated many 
repairs from generation to generation. Very 
little, probably, of the original material now re- 
mains, yet the daihutsu has retained its identity 
throughout all its changes. 

2. Daibutsu at Kyoto. — ^We have seen that the 
temple enclosing the daihutsu at Nara Avas burnt 
during the civil troubles in 1567. The temple 
remained in a ruinous condition for many years, 
and this suggested to Hideyoshi, avIio became 
Kwainpaku in 1585, the idea of reconstructing 
it on some other site, and of placing in it a 
colossal image Avhich should be more magnificent 
even than the one at Nara, and Avliich should also 
be a perpetual memorial of himself. In 1586 he 
selected a site on the Amida-zaka at Kyoto, and 
commenced the erection of Ms temple. It did not 
seem as though Heaven Avere propitious to his 
designs. The first temple, built of wood brought 
from the districts of Tosa, Kii, and Kiso, and con- 
taining a wooden daihutsu (of Lochana-Buddha), 
160 ft. in height, was destroyed by an earthquake 
in 1596. Nothing daunted, Hideyoshi set to Avork 
again on a more substantial structure. On Jan, 
15, 1603, the casting of the bronze daihutsu having 
been completed up to the neck, the building and 
scaffolding caught fire and were destroyed, and, 
Hideyoshi being by this time dead, no immediate 
attempt Avas made to repair the disaster. 

- A year or two later, however, TokugaAvalyeyasu, 
being anxious to reduce the family of Hideyoshi 
to impotence, suggested to Hideyori that the 
completion of the daihutm and temple would 
form a very fitting tribute to the memory of his 
great father. Hideyori and his mother fell into 
the trap, and ruined themselves financially Avith 
the carrying out of Hideyoshi’s magnificent but 
extravagant design. HideyosM’s structure Avas 
150 ft. in height, 272 ft. in length, 167^ ft. in 
depth. The roof was supported by 92 inllars, 
with an average diameter of 5 ft., and the sitting 
figure of Lochana-Buddha was 58 J ft. in height. 
When the Avhole was finished, lyeyasu picked a 
quarrel Avith Hideyori over an insult, real or pre- 
tended, supposed to be conveyed to him in the 
inscriptions on the bells. The dedication cere- 
monies Avere postponed, and ifc Avas not long before 
lyeyasu took up arms agaiust the family of Hide- 
yosM and crushed it for ever, 

Hideyori’s daihutsu Avas destroyed by earthquake 
in 1662, and the copper used for coinage. No 
interest attaches to its successors. The present 
Kyoto daihutsu dates from 1801. 

3, Daibutsu at Kamakura. — ^This image, though 
smaller ihm the one at Nara, is much better 
known. It stands in the open, amidst beautiful 
surroundings, and is constantly being photo- 
graphed. No illustrated description of Japan 
would be complete Avithout ifc. It is an image of 
Amida, 49 ft. 7 in. in height, and may be taken 
as marking an era in Japanese Buddliism. The 
daihutsu at ICyoio had no real spiritual sismffica- 
tion : it was erected by men devoid of rmigious 
faith, for purposes of self-glorification. That at 
Nara symbolizes that union of -Buddhism and 
Shintoism which Avas made possible by an accept- 
ance of the peculiar tenets of the Kegon , school, 
with Vairochana as its chief Buddha. The Kama- 
kura daihutsu is an image, of Amida, and marks 
the period when Vairochana was going out of 
fashion, and Amitabha,, with the sects devoted to 
his worship, Avas eomieg to the front. 

It is said that the idea of having a daihutsu at 
Kamakp:ra first occurred to Minamoto Yoritomo 
in, wMn he was assisting at the cere- 



monies of the re-dedication of the Kara image 
after its restoration. Yoiitomo, dying in 1196, 
did not live to see the completion of his design. 
It was not, however, suffered to fail to the ground, 
Ita no Tsubone, one of the ladies of Yoritomo’s 
court, undertaking to collect funds for the pur- 
pose. Ita no Tsubone’s efforts were supplemented 
by a j>riest named Joko, who was also active in 
collecting contributions. A wooden imago was 
expected in 1241, the bronze one in 1252. Tlxe first 
was dedicated to Amida, the second apparently 
to Sakyainuni. But the present image, represent- 
ing Amida, is said to be the very image erected in 
1252, in which case we have an image with a 
double dedication — to Sakyamuni and to Amida. 
This, however, presents no difficulty. M son 
ichi (Hwo blessed ones with one personality^) 
is a common doctrine of the Jodo sects, Saky- 
ainxini and Amitablia being looked upon as identi- 
cal in essence whilst distinct in personality and 
name. Like the daihutsu at Hai’a, this imago 
was originally enclosed within a temple. But the 
temple was destroyed by tidal waves in the year 
1309 and again in the year 1494, and no attempt 
has been made since the last catastrophe to rebuild 
it. Strange to say, the metal does not seem to 
have suffered at ail from the inclemencies of the 
weather. A. Lloyd. 


DAITYA. — ^The word dmiya^ the formation of 
which is explained by Paninx (iy. 1, 86), etymo- 
logically means descendant of Diti,’ just like 
Daiteya and Ditija ; it occurs in classical Sanskiit 
litei'ature from the Epics downwards, and is there 
synonymous with A sum and Ddnava^ v/Mch are 
already foxind in Yedic literature. This article 
must, therefore, treat of aU three— Asuras, Bana- 
vas, and Baityas — as denoting one kind of demons 
or enemies of the gods. 

The word asimt originally had not an altogether 
evil meaning, and it is still used in the Bigveda as 
an epithet of the higher gods, especially of Varuna 
but even there it has in other places the meaning 
^inimical to the gods.^ In the Bralimanas and 
Upanisads the latter meaning is exclusively given 
to the word asura^ which xs there the common 
name of demons as enemies of the gods. Both the 
Asuias and the gods are descendants of Prajapati. 
According to the Batapatha Brahmayxi, the Asuras 
were created from the downward’ breathing of 
Prajapati, and entered the earth they had dark- 
ness and magic (maya) assigned to them by Mm,® 
and held to untruth.*^ Originally they had divided 
the world with the gods,® and onee built three 
strongholds, one in each world. But they con- 
tinually contended against the gods, and, thongh 
they were more numerous or more powerful than 
the latter,® they were in the end always defeated 
hy them. Prequently they were put to flight by 
Indra, with or without the assistance of Brhaspati. 
Thus at last they were driven from the earth and 
the regions above. 

Prom these statements it appears that the authors 
of the Brahmanas Upanisads regarded the 
Asux’as as the pre-eminently evil ones ; once®, it is 
even said that their alleged battles with the gods 
are fictitious, and that they became degraded 
through their own wickedness. It is, however, to 
be noted that they are enerdies only of gods, not 
of men ; soxne peoples (the Easterns and others) 
are even said to be of Asura-nature, and it is added 
thatthey make their buriakplaeos round and line 


1 A^v/rya (adj. and subst.) in the Rigveda 
not to demons. 


Sii. 4.2,r}. 

^ is:. 5. 1, l2fF. 2 , 5,1 

J I S. 1. 

I Sat(i$atha^Bmhma‘c,af xiii. 8. 1, 6. 

8 Ib, XI. i. 6, a 


feferfl to gods, and 



them with stones.^ This seems to imply that some 
Xjeoples were supposed to worship Asuras.^ 

As regards the second synonym of Baitya, men- 
tioned above, viz. Danam, we find this word, as 
well as danu, from which it is derived, used in the 
Bigveda very much in the same sense as the later 
asura. A female ddmt is mentioned (I, xxxii. 9) as 
the mother of Vrtra {vrtraputm). She came in later 
times to he regarded as the mother of the Danavas j 
for ddnmct might be taken as a inetroxiymic from 
ddnu^ and mythologists, of course, gladly availed 
themselves of this etymology in drawing up their 
legendary genealogies. The Baityas are derived 
from Biti, as the Banavas from Banu ; but there 
is this diflerence, that ddnava was an ancient name 
for demons which gave rise to a myth of their 
descent, while daily a is a name derived, after the 
Vedic period, from a somewhat ill-defined and evi- 
dently not popular deity, Biti. She is mentioned 
thrice in the Bigveda® and several times in the 
Atharvaveda, almost always in conjunction with 
the well-known great goddess Aditi, apparently as 
her sistei', to whom she may be said to owe her 
existence, through a popular etymology which re- 
garded aditi as formed by a privative and diUy just 
as asura was derived from sicra. Biti, a product 
of priestly speculation, would scarcely have given 
rise to the popular name Baitya; but the^ latter 
was apparently formed as a ‘pendant^ of Aditya 
— a name which already in the Bigveda denoted a 
class of deities including some of the highest gods, 
and at the same time had been regarded as a metro- 
wmio from Aditi. Bo, to match it, the foes of the 
Adilyas — the Asuras — were named, hy another 
metronymic, Baitya, after Biti, though this god- 
dess had scarcely any hold on the imagination of 
the people. 

^ The only myth related of Biti in the Bdmdyana 
(L 46) and the Furanas^ betrays a similar tendency. 
It is to the following eflect ; 

In the battle between the gods and the Daityas, which ensued 
on the churning of the ocean, the latter were worsted and slain. 
DM then performed austerities, and asked KasJyapa for a boon, 
viz, that she might give birth to a son who should vanquish 
Indra, KaSyapa granted the boon on condition that she should 
remain entirely pure for a thousand years. During her preg- 
nancy Indra watched her closely, and at last found her m an 
impure position. Thereupon he entered her womb, and divided 
the embryo into seven parts, which became the seven lords of 
the Mamts, or winds. 

The present writer is of opinion that this myth 
was invented in order to explain that the Baityas 
are the elder brothers of the gods. Bor marut 
is also used, at least in classical Sanskrit, as a 
synonym of dma, ‘god,’’ The motive of the myth 
lies, obviously, in an etymology which derives 
diti from the roottfa, * to cut.’® The myth itself 
is evidently not an old one, for it rests on the 
assumption that the Baityas are the children of 
Biti, and that they were killed in battle by the 
gods. 

In epic and classical Sanskrit literature, where 
Asura, Banava,^ and Baitya are interchangeable 
terms, these beings continue to be regarded as 
rivals, and, occasionally, as deadly foes, of the 
gods; but the attitude of the writers has decidedly 
changed since the composition of the Brahmanas. 
Thus, the great epic contains several stories in 
wMchthe Asuras— vitm, Bali, Sambara, hTamuchi, 
and others— are spoken of as virtuous and wise ; 

1 ^atapatha xiii. 8. 1. 6, xiii. 8. 2. l. 

2 Ik may be remarked, as illustrative of the godless chai*acfcer 

of the Asuras, that the secondary word * god,' was formed 

from asum, the latter being wrongly understood to be a^^sum, 

jaon-god. 

» According to BShtlingk-Eoth (Shr^ Wviierb.t Bt, Fetersb., 
1876, e.y *Diti’}, the Diti of the Bigveda is different from the 
DM of the Atharvaveda. ^ , 

* Of. y^Ison, BurUm, fi* 79, note t, 

®Ife may be mentioned that the MuhdbMmta (ix, 88, 82 tc.) 
contains an enfirely different account of fiie origin of the 
Marats; theywerie foi^med, from the vital seed of the m'Maft- 
lmnakitfalhng|ntothe)dverSarasvat5. , 
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and some Asuras are acknowledged by gods as their 
friends ai^d proteges, a.g. Prahrada oy Visnu, and 
Sana by Siva. Moreover, they were not believed 
to lead a life of wickedness, but to conform to the 
precepts of the Veda. They had a teacher and 
priest of their own, a ^iirohita^ in the person of 
Snkra, otherwise called Kavya XJsanas, a descend- 
ant of the great fsi Bhrgu.^ 

Finally, the abode of the Asuras, Patala, is 
described not as a dwelling-place of demons, but 
as eq^ualling, and even surpassing, the heavenly 
regions in beauty and splendour. In popular litera- 
ture, also, the Asuras seem to have been looked 
upon with a decided sympathy, for bk. viii, of 
the Kathdsaritsdgara contains the story of Surya- 
prabha, apparently the subject of a romantic epic, 
the hero of which is an Asiira who is held up to 
our admiration. People seem to have cherished a 
similar feeling towards the Asuras as towards the 
Nagas, who shared the Patala regions with them. 
On the other hand, whenever the contention of the 
Asuras with the gods becomes the subject of the 
writers, they are at one with the Vedic authors, 
and describe the Daityas as demons given to deeds 
of violence, skilled in sorcery and magic power, and 
able to make themselves invisible or to assume any 
shape at will.^ 

The MaJiabhdrata and the Furdnas contain ac- 
counts of the origin and genealogy of the Asuras, 
which, however, differ considerably in details. 
Manclii, one of the six mental sons of Brahma, 
produced by his will a son, Kasyapa, a prajdpati, or 
secondary creator. He married thirteen daughters 
{putrikds) of Baksa, who was also ^prajd'pati. The 
first place in the list of these thirteen daughters of 
I)ak§a is always given to Aditi, and the second to 
Biti ; but the latter was the eldest, as is expressly 
stated in MaJmb. xii. 207, 20. Biti had but one 
son, Hiranyaka^ipu, the ruler of the Asuras. He 
had five sons, Prahrada, etc. ; Prahrada had three 
sons, Virochana, etc. ; Virochana’s son was Bali, 
whose son was Bana. These Asuras and their , 
progeny ^ are, properly speaking, the Daityas ; but 
popular usage takes no account of this genealogy, 
and regards all enemies of the gods as sons of Biti. 
By Banu, another daughter of Baksa, Kasyapa 
had 33 or 40 sons, among whom are enumeraled the 
most famous Asuras. The sons and grandsons of 
these are said to be countless j they are the Banavas 
proper, but the above remark about the Daityas 
applies also to them. Kasyapa’s son by the fourth 
daughter of Baksa, Simhika, is the famous Asnra 
E.§.hu, whose head was cut off by Vi^nu, and who 
ever since persecutes sun and moon, and occasion- 
ally swallows them (mythological cause of eclipses). 
Banayus, the fifth wife of Kasyapa, became the 
mother of Bala and Yrtra, the Asuras who were 
killed by Indra j and Kala, the sixth wife of Kal- 
yapa, gave birth to the Kiilakeyas, a class of 
Asuras. Accordingly, the Mahdhhdmta (i. 65} 
derives the whole race of Asuras from five daugh- 
ters of Bak§a, 

According to the Vimu Ftirdna^^ Simhika was 
the sister of Hiranyata^ipu, and wife of Vipra- 
chitti, a son of Bahu, and, as the same source does 
not mention the above-named wives of Kasyapa, 
or at least does not make them the ancestresses of 
separate Asura families, there are practically only 
two races of Asuras acknowledged by the Pxnanas, 
viis. Daityas and Banavas. There are variations 

1 It may te mentioned in this connexion that Indra, by killing 
Yrtra, incurred the Sin Of hralimahdtydf or mnrder of a 
Brahman, and in consequence lost his celestial kingdom 
{Mahabhamta, iii, 101, v. 10, xii. 281, 342). Still, Tytra is but 
an Asura and an enemy of the gods. 

2 Of. V. FausboU, Indim Mythology ^ according to the Mahd-^ 
bharatay London, 1903, p, Sff. 

s Hot enumerated in the but in some others, 

e.g. Vdyu {Bibt ind.), ii, 74 1 

4 See Wilson, op c/it ii. 69. 


in other Puranas which need not be detailed 
here.^ 

The^ Puranas, however, have another account of 
the origin of the Asuras at the first creation of the 
world ; ^ 

‘ Brahma, being desirous of creating- the four orders of beings 
termed gods, demons, progenitors, and men, collected his mind 
j into itself. Whilst thus concentrated, the quality of darkness 
pervaded his body, and thence the Asuras were first born, 
issuing from his thigh. Brahma then abandoned that form 
which was composed of the rudiment of darkness, and which, 
being deserted by him, became night.* 

Wilson says in a note : ‘ These reiterated, and not always 
very congruous, accounts of the creation are explained by the 
Purapas as referring to different Jcalpas, or renovations of the 
world, and therefore involving no incompatibility. A better 
reason for their appearance is the probability that they have 
been borrowed from different original authorities.* 

As regards the origin of the Asuras, it is probable 
that the myth quoted above has been developed 
from the statement in the Brahmanas mentioned 
at the beginning of this article. The genealogy of 
the Asui’as is of later growth, and introduces a new 
element of confusion into the accounts of them. 
How, for instance, could Hiranyaka^u, the first- 
born of all Daityas and Banavas, rule over the 
whole race of Daityas and Banavas, who, according 
to the Pauranic theory, sprang from his children 
and grandchildren ? 

It has been said above that the Asuras reside in 
Patala, and the ^atapatha Brdhmana already 
states that they entered the earth. Yet they are 
not restricted to PatMa, hut may own towns and 
fortresses on earth, in air, and in heaven. Thus 
the three sons of Taraka possessed three towns, 
which, Ignited into one, became the famous Tripura, 
which Siva reduced to ashes with his mystical 
arrow. The Paulomas and Kalakanjas inhabited 
the flying town Hiranyapura, which was destroyed 
by Arjuna {Mahdh. Viii. 33f., iii, 173). Another 
tribe of the Banavas, the Nivtokavachas, live on 
the shore of the ocean, where Arjuna vanquishes 
them {ib, iii. 168 fll). In most stories about Asuras, 
the scene is laid in the upper regions, where they 
acquire power even over the three worlds, till some 
god slays them. 

The belief that the Asuras dwell in the regions 
below has been common to all Indian sects. Thus, 
according to the Northern Buddliists, the world of 
the Asuras, who, besides the Daityas, comprise' 
the Eaksasas, Yak§as, and similar demons, is the 
uppermost of the four ApdyalokaSy or worlds of 
sunering; and it is situated exactly as far below the 
surface of the earth as the world of Indra is above 
it. Among the Asuras the foremost rank is held 
by Rahu, the demon who causes eclipses of the sun 
and moon.® The Jains reckon the Asuras, or, as 
they call them, the Asurakumaras, as the lowest 
class of the Bhavanavasin or Bhaumeyaka gods, and 
assign them the uppennost part of Batnaprahhd, 
the highest hell-region, as their residence,'* 

A great many names-of Asuras are given in epic 
and classical Sanskrit literature, some of which 
have already been mentioned. We add the names 
of a few more who are frequently mentioned in 
connexion with the god who slew or overcame 
them; Bala, Yptra, Namuehi, Trishas, Jambha, 
and Paka were slain by Indra ; Madhu, Kaitabha, 
Bali, Mura, and Naraka by Yismi (who is thence 
called Daitydrii foe of the Daityas) or Kysna; 
Pralamba by Balarama ; Sambara by Pradyuhma ; 
^dhaka by Siva, who also destrwed Tripura; 
Sumbha, Ni^umbha, and Mahi^ by Devi \ Taraka 
and Bana by Karttikeya; and Ilvala and Yatapi 
by Agastya. 

1 Wilson, , op,- ctf., in his notes - to jpp, 20, 69 ff. It may be 
mentioned that the Ydm Fm'Stga gives the' progeny of Dana^ 
yusa(ii.7,80ff.). 

2 Wilson, op. at i. 97 f. ' 

Kern, M.mml BuMhiem ((XXAP iii. 8), 1S96 ; and 

the works quoted there, W §7, n. 7, 

4 PaUomMMigmm rntra^ iv. XI, tr. In XSBM9 Xx. 819. 
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The Asuras (Daityas, Djlnavas) constitute the 
highest class of demons ; they are the enemies of 
the gods, and not of mankind ; indeed, men seem, 
as a rule, excluded from their sphere of action. 
This is the principal point in which they differ from 
the remaining classes of demons, such as Ilak§asas, 
Yaksas, Nagas, etc., who sustain hostile or friendly 
relations with men. See art. Brahmanism. 

In conclusion, an opinion must be noticed which 
has been put forward hy some writers — most 
recently hy the Danish scholar Y, FausbdlP — 
viz. that the wars of the Suras and Asuras are 
but a mythological account of what originally was 
a strife between the Aryans and the aboriginal 
inhabitants of India. ]?ausholl includes among 
the Asuras other classes of denmns, Kaksasas, 
Yaksas, Nagas, etc. — a course which, as has just 
been ])ointed out, cannot he admitted. As regards 
the Asuras proper, with whom alone we are 
concerned in this article, his theory is without 
foundation, and is quite unnecessary. The Indians 
had at least two 'war-gods — Indra, and, in later 
times, Karttikeya. Warlike gods presuppose, in 
India as elsewhere, enemies with whom to wage 
war, and those enemies were the Asuras, Danavas, 
or Baityas. 

LiTERATums,— This lias heen sufficiently indicated in the course 
of the article, HeEM ANN JACOBI. 

DAKHMA.— See Death and Disposad op 
THE Dead (Paxsi). 

DANAIDS.— The Danaids (Aavaldes) were the 
daughters of Banaus. Their number is variously 
given t Hecatceus {schoL on Eurip. Ores^. 872) 
enumerates tw^enty, and Hesiod (ap, Hecat^eus, 
loc, cit) fifty; the latter figure has won general 
acceptance. Their fame is enshrined in two legends 
— the one telling how they murdered their bride- 
gi'ooms during their wedding night; the other 
how, after death, they were condemned to pour 
water into vessels full of holes. 

I. The standard form of the first legend is that 
given to it by rilscliylus ; it forms the basis of the 
story as found in the Bibliotheca of Apollodorus, 
ii. 12 ff, (cf. schol. on Homer, JA i. 42), and 
Hyginns^s Bahulce, 168 (el schol. on Stat. Theb, 
ii. 222 ; schol. Strozz, on German. Aratea, p. 172, 
ed* Breysig). We find part of it in the extant 
of iEschylus— the first portion of his Banaid- 
tetralogy — and the entire myth in the prophecy of 
Prometheus in From, Vinot 858 fl The story is 
as follows. The fifty Danaids fiee, under their 
fathei’’s direction, from Egypt to Argos, in order 
to escape from the unwelcome suit of their cousins, 
the fifty sons of iEgyptus. The youths, however, 
set out after them, and, by mer’e superiority of 
force, compel the maidens to marry them. Danaus, 
however, commands his daughters to kill their re- 

S eoiive husbands, and all of them obey save one, 
yp^rmnestra, who spares Dynkeus out of love. 
Hypermnestra, saved from her father’s vengeance, 
and at length reconciled to him, continues the line- 
age of the family, and hy inheritance secures for her 
aclaiowledged husband the over-lordship of Argos, 
The scene of the myth is thus Argos, and, indeed, 
the^ mere name of the father and his daughters 
indicates this locality, as in Homer the Argives are 
most frequently referred to as AapaoL Since the 
publication of Preller’s Qrieclmche MytKologie (cf. 
ii,^ [Berlin, 1861] 45 ff.) the myth has beeiX' com- 
monly interpreted as relating to the scarcity of 
water in^^ thirsty Argos* ; the slaying of the bride- 
grooms is taken to mean the diyiiig up of the 
^rings. This hypothesis is still adhered to by 
Ed. Meyer [ForscMingen zur alien, Gesch. i. [Halle, 
1892] 74) and Waser (in Pauly-Wissowa, iv. 2089), 

^ Op. p. 41f. 


but its lack of evidence is on a level with its failure 
in lucidity (cf. P. Friedlhnder, Argolica, Berlin, 
1905, p. 24). It is certainly true that the full, 
though not identical, lists of the Danaids given by 
Apollodorus, ii. 16, and Hyginus, Fab, 170, contain 
at least one name, Amymone, which is also the 
name of a fountain in Argos ; and, while there may 
be another here and there which could be appositely 
applied to a spring, this cannot be said of the 
majority. Amymone, moreover, is the subject of a 
special myth, which bears no resemblance to that 
of the others : she yields herself to Poseidon, who 
in return reveals to her the springs of Lerna ; and 
she bears to him a son named Nauplius (Apoliod. 
ii. 14 and 23 ; Hygin. Fah, 169). The purport of 
this story is, in fact, the direct opposite of the 
Danaid myth ; the latter really implies that the 
maidens, in order to preserve their virginity, do not 
shrink from slaying even their bridegrooms. ^ It is 
true that tliis aspect is not made explicit in the 
story as related by iEschyius, who lays stress on 
the Danaids’ hatred of the ASgyptiads only, not of 
men in general, and speaks of their timidity of 
character. His- reason for making this alteration 
is I'evealed in the only passage of any length that 
now remains of the third portion of his Banaid- 
tetralogy (fr, 44), in which Aphrodite extols the 
might oi love, and so vindicates Hypermnestra and 
her disobedience to her father’s cruel command. 
The iEsohylean rendering, however, is really a 
transformation of the original myth, as appears 
from the following considerations* (1) The slaying 
of men by the Danaids has always formed the kernm 
of the myth. (2) Their fruitless labour of water- 
drawing after death, as will be shown below (§ 2), 
is an indication of the fact that they were never 
married. (3) The only extant fragment of the epic 
Aaualdes represents them as beings of Amazon-like 
nature. Prom this epic, which, according to the 
Borgia tablet ( Jahn-Michaelis, Grieclu Bikler- 
chronilceni Bonn, 1873, p. 76, K^), contained 6500 
lines, or about half the number in the Iliad, 
Clement of Alexandria {Strorti, iv. 120-124), when 
giving examples of brave women, cites the cases 
not only of Leaina and Telesilla, but also of 
the Danaids, and in support thereof quotes from 
the epic as follows i ^And then the daughters of 
Danaus armed themselves quickly by the wide- 
fiowing stream of the lord Kile.’ We may, there- 
fore, infer that the characterization of the Danaids 
in this epic was quite unlike that given by .Es- 
chylus. Amazons have no occasion for & father’s 
care, or for an admonition to guard their virginity ; 
and, in point of fact, Danaus himself, as has been 
long recognized (cf. Ed. Meyer, op, cit p. 73), is a 
mere phantasm, having neither a cult nor a special 
myth of his own. 

The story of the Danaids as slayers of men and 
adepts in the use of arms must, accordingly, be 
brought into line with the Amazonian myths. 
These have been admirably dealt with by J. Tbjpffer 
(Pauly-Wissowa, i, 1754 ; cf. also the same writer’s 
Aitische Genmlogie, Berlin, 1889, p. 191 ff.; Kretsch- 
mer in Glotta, ii. [1908] 201 it ; 0. Braunstein, Bie 
poUtische Btellwng der griech. Frau, Leipzig 1911, 
p. 09 ff.). In the myths of the Amazons, Tdpffer 
sees ftagmentary reminiscences of a pre-Hellenic 
* gynaikoeratic ’ race which survived for a consider- 
able period in Asia Minor, but had at one time 
been spread over Greece proper and the Archi- 
pelago. The Danaid myth finds a parallel in the 
sto^ of the women of Lemnos who slew their 
husbands, and it is perhaps more than a coincidence 
that Hypsipyle, one’ of these. Lemnian women, 
should appear in Argos, associated with the legend 
regarding the institution of the Nemean (xames 
hy the seven Argive heroes who marched against 
Thebes, It is also worthy of note that Bellerophon, 
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the earliest traditional antagonist of the Amazons 
in Lycia, came originally from Argos {II. vi. 186). 
Now, as wehndAmazon-like women— the Danaids, 
namely — ^in Argos, it is natural to infer that they 
had made the same journey as Beilerophon — had 
come, that is, from Argos to Lycia. As a matter 
of fact, the Danaids bear the name of a pre- Hellenic 
tribe. For, since the Canaanite Philistines have 
been identified with the Palisafu mentioned in the 
documents of Kamses III. (1200-1175 B.O.)— one of 
the^ tribes which worshipped Minos and brought 
their civilization to its highest development in 
Crete during the 2nd cent. B.O. (cf. Bethe, in 
Bh&in, Mm.hcsr. [1910] 200 ff., with lit. and proofs) 
— we can no longer doubt that the Argive Vanaoi 
and the Danuna mentioned in Egyptian documents 
as early as the 14th cent. B.O. were one and the 
same people (Ed. Meyer, Gesch. d, AlUrthums^ i.** 
[Stuttgarj}, 1909] 226). 

A word or two must be added regarding Hyper- 
mnestra, the only one of the Danaids who spared her 
bridegroom, and the mother of the royal race of 
Argos, Her story, even more than that of Amy- 
mone, runs directly counter to the specific bearing 
of the Danaid myth. Aocoimt must also be taken 
of two additional facts, (1) Of all the Danaids, 
Hypermnestra alone had a cult in Argos (cf . Hygin. 
Fao. 168=sehol. Strozz. on German. Aratea [172, 
ed. Breysig], who speaks of a ‘ fanum,' while Pausan. 
ii. 21. 2, refers to the tomb of Hypermnestra and 
her husband in the city of Argos). (2) Lynkeus, 
again, is a standing figure in Peloponnesian legend, 
while the other sons of iEgyptus are but empty 
names. We may, therefore, assume that Hyper- 
mnestra, like Amymone, was a later addition to the 
group of the Danaids, designed to bring each of 
them into the imposing genealogical fabric of 
Argive mythology. This is confirmed by the 
legend that Lynkeus Idiled Ms sistersdn-Iaw and 
their father (sclioL on Eurip. Hekiihay 886). A ccord- 
ing to Archilochos (fr. 150, in Malalas, Chronogr. 
iv. 68), 3>nkeus was depicted as a conqueror who 
robbed Danaus of botn his dominion and his 
daughter. 

^ The process of reducing the originally Amazon- 
like Danaids to human proportions, as we find it 
already consummated in iEscliylus, led at length 
to the complete obliteration of their characteristic 
quality of hostility to men. After the murder of 
the iEgyptiads they all marry again. Their father 
gives them, without a price, as rewards to the 
victors in the games (Pindar, Fyth. ix. 112 f.)— a 
story which had originally no connexion with the 
Danaids ,(P. Friedlander, op. cit. p. 17). 

The scene of the man-slaying was laid among the 
streams of Lerna (Pausan, ii. 24. 2j Farcemio- 
grapM, i. 108), but also in Argos itself — on the 
acropolis, where, as noted by Pausanias {loc. cit.)i 
there stood some memorial of the sons of ^Egyptus. 

2 . The earliest literary record of the tradition 
that after death the Danaids were doomed to the 
endless and aimless labour of pouring water into 
vessels with holes is found in tne pseudo- Platonic 
Aosiockus (Srd cent. B.C.), 371 E. In the 5th cent, 
B.O., Polygnotus, in his pictures of the under 
world, had portrayed men and women— character- 
ized as * unconsecrated* — engaged in a like task 
(Pausan. x. 31, 9| of. Plato, Gorgias^ 493 B, 
Bep. 363 D). Accordingly, Wilamowitz-Mfillendorfi 
[Eomer. Untermchungm, Berlin^ 1884, p. 202) and 
Eohde {Fsyohe^ Tubingen, 1891-94, pp. 292-297) 
have advanced the hypothesis that this penalty of 
fruitless labour forms a later accretion of the 
Danaid myth. But Bohde’s assertion that the 
Danaids were dreXets, ie, that they had not attained 
their r^Xos by marriage, suggests that the concep- 
tion of the Danaids as aimless water-drawers in 
Hades may possibly be older than he believes. 


This drudgery, in fact, was regarded among tlie 
Greeks, and is regarded even to-day, e.p., in the 
Tyrol, as the lot of the unmarried in the under 
world (Waser in Pauly- Wissowa, iv. 2087, 60 if. j 
P. Friedlander, op. cit. p. 28). 

The^ relative antiquity of this element in the 
story is likewise borne out by a further remark of 
Bohde, viz. that the Danaids could be associated 
with the task of drawing water only at a time when 
tJiey were still thought of as unmarried. Even in 
Pindar’s day {Fyth. ix. 112), however, this was no 
longer the case ; while, according to iEscliylus, at 
least two of them, Amymone and Hypermnestra, 
yield to the power of love. For that form of the 
myth which, as made known to ns by the surviving 
verse of the epic Aaj^afdes, represented the Danaids 
as Amazon-like women hostile to men, we are thus 
brought to a date not later than the 6th cent. B.O. 
It mnst, therefore, have been about that time that 
the lot of th© unmarried in Hades — the unending 
labour of drawing water — ^was first ascribed to the 
Danaids. 

Once this feature had been added to their story, 
however, and had become effectually grafted upon 
it, the Danaids would come quite naturally to be 
regarded as drawers of water even in their lifetime. 
In this way they would then be brought into con- 
nexion with Lerna in Argos — perhaps originally 
the district haunted by their ghosts — and at length 
the water-nymph Amymone would be numbered 
with them. It accords with all this that Danaus 
was extolled as the hero who provided Argos with 
water : so Hesiod, fr. 24 [ed. Kzach], a verse given 
by Strabo, viii. 370, and again (371) in a simpler 
rendering, which, however, is of special interest, as 
it states that it was not Danaus, but the Danaids, 
who * made Argos, once waterless, a well-watered 
land.* 

LiTHRATtiEH.— Manuals of Greek Mythology, Roscher, and 
Pauiy- Wissowa ; Ed. Meyer, Forschungm zur altm Qescji. 
i. [Halle, 1892] 1i j W. Schwar;K, Jahrh.fiir Mass. Philol, cxivii. 
[Leipzig, 1893] 9S flf. j P. Friedlander, Argolieat Berlin, 1905, 
p. 6 ff. ; Waser, ARW ii. [1899] 47-63 ; Fourri^re, Revm ti'esci- 
gh8$ myth. vii. [1898] 39, 318, E. BBTHE. 

DANCING.— See Processions and Dances. 

DAlilDlS.— See Yogis. 

DANGI (‘highlanders,’ Hindi ‘a MU’). — 
A tribe of Dravidian origin, which at the Census of 
1901 numbered 97,422, almost entirely confined to 
Central India, Bajputana, and the Central Pro- 
vinces, in which last they are described as origin- 
ally robbers and freebooters, whose home was in 
the Yindliyan range. They are doubtless ethno- 
iogically connected with the Gond and Bhil tribes 
which occu}iy the adjoining Mils; but they are 
rapidly becoming Hinduized, and have now gone 
so far as to call themselves Bajputg, and to claim 
descent from a mytMeal Baja Jpang of the Bagliu- 
bansl sept. In the Jhansi District, from wMch we 
have the most complete account of the religion of 
the, tribe, they rank as low-caste Hindus; they 
cremate their adult dead, and perforin the §rdddka) 
or mind-rite, through Brahmans. Like aU castes 
on their promotion to a higher social rank, they axe 
particularly careful to avoid ceremonial pollution. 
This results in its most serious form from the 
killing of a cow. In this case the offender, in 
order to procure restoration to caste rights, must 
make a pilgiimage to the Ganges, feed his tribes- 
men ana Brahmans, or perform the mock marriage 
of the idlagrdma ammonite, representing Tisnn, 
with the tuU% ox holy basil tree. This rite, of 
course, necessitates the payment of liberal fees to 
Brahmans. . If the offender prefers to do so, he 
may purohase restoration to caste by paying the 
maipage expenses of two poor children or the 
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tribe. They now worship the ordinary Hindu 
deities, Eamachandra, Krsna, Siva, Durga, and 
others. Special regard is paid to the minor gods 
of the village, especially to those who cause and 
remove disease, such as Sitala, the goddess of 
smallpox, and Hardaul Lala, the deified hero who 
controls cholera (Grooke, Popular E&ligion^y 1896, 
i. 138 f.). Bhumiya, the god of the soil, is repre- 
sented by an old snake, which is worshipped in 
June- July. At marriages they perform a rite to 
propitiate the sainted dead, known as deva pitra 
(‘ancestor gods’) ; but they have no definite idea of 
their nature or functions. Their sacred trees are 
the pipal {Ficus religiosa) and the clihonkar {Pro- 
sopis spicigcTa). The cows of the household, as 
emblems of Lalcsmx (goddess of good fortune), are 
worshipped at the Divali, or feast of lamps i and 
horses at the Dasahra. 

Litbrature.— W. Crooke, Tnhes and Castes of the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudhy Calcutta, 1896, ii. 246 If. ; Central 
Provinces Gazetteer^ 1870, p. 250 ; Census Report Central Pro- 
vinces, 1901, i. 165. W. Crooke. 

DANTE.-- 

X. Life.— Dante Alighieri was born at Florence, some time 
between Hay 18 and June 17, 1265, of an oM Florentine family 
of supposed Eoraan descent. His father, Alighiero di Bellin- 
cione Alighieri, was a notary who adhered to the Quelf faction, 
for which his ancestors had fought. Oacoiaguida, Alighieri’s 
great-grandfather, who appears in the Paraduo as the founder 
of the house, is mentioned in a recently discovered document 
of 1131 as ‘ Oacciaguida, filius Adanxi,’ The poet was the only 
child of his father's first marriage, but had a step-brother and 
two sfcep*sisters (one of whom appears in the Vita Mwva) 
younger than himself. Two episodes chiefly colour his early 
life :t his romanUc love for Beatrice (probably the daughter of 
Folco Portinari and wife of Simone de’ Bardi), whom he first 
saw at the end of his ninth year, and who died on June 8, 1290 ; 
and his friendship (gained by his first sonnet, written in 1283) 
with the older poet, Cluido Cavalcanti, who died in August ISOO. 
At an early age he fell under the influence of the Florentine 
philosopher and statesman, Brunetto Latini. Recent research 
tends to confirm the statement of Ms early biographers con- 
cerning his studying at the university of Bologna ; a sonnet, 
now generally accepted as his, shows that he was in that city 
shortly before 1287. Dante served in the Florentine cavalry at 
the battle of Oampaldino on June 11, 1289. After the death of 
Beatrice, he lapsed into a mode of life which he afterwards 
recognized as morally imworthy, and seems to have had relations 
with several women, the exact nature of which is uncertain. 
To this epoch belongs a series of satirical sonnets interchanged 
between him and Forese Donati (cf. Purg, xxiii. 115-119). About 
1296 he married Cemma di Manetto Donati, a lady of a noble 
Guelf house, by whom he had four children. He entered public 
life in 1295, with a speech in the General Oouncfi of the Com- 
mune in support of modifications in the * Ordinances of Justice,* 
the enactmenta by wbich nobles were excluded from the ad- 
ministration of the Republic. In May 1800, he acted as Floren- 
tine ambassador to the Commune of San Gimignano, and in the 
same year, from June 15 to August 15 (two months being the 
statutory term of office), he sat by election in the Signoria, the 
chief magistracy of the Republic, as one of the six priors. In 
this year, the Guelf party, which then swayed Florentine 
politics, split into the rival factions' of Bianchi and Keri, 

* Whites * and f Blacks.* The former (to which Dante himself 
and Guido Cavalcanti belonged) was, in the main, the constitu- 
tional party, supported by the burghers of the city; the latter, 
led by Oorso Donati, the brother of Forese and kinsman of the 
poet's wife, was more aristocratic and turbulent, looking to the 
Pope, Boniface vra. , and relying upon the favour of the populace. 
As prior, Dante probably played a leading part in opposing the 
interference of the Pope and his legate, the Franciscan cardinal, 
Matteo d'Acguasparta, in the affairs of the Republic, and in con- 
fining the lexers of both factions (including Guido Cavalcanti 
and Corso Donati) within bounds ; in the following year, 1301, 
we find Mm, though no longer in office, still supporting an anti- 
Papal policy by Ms votes and speeches in the various councils of 
the State, On November 1, 1301, Charles of Vabis, with French 
troops, entered Florence as Papal ‘peacemaker/ and; with every 
circumstance of treachery and licence, restored the Heri to 
power. It is uncertain whether Dante wm in Florence when 
this occurred, or in Rome on an embassy from the Hanchi to 
the Pope (as asserted by Boccmoeio and Leonardo -Bruni, but 
disputed by later writers). In any ease, a charge of malversation 
in office and hostility to the Church WM trumped up against, 
Mm : he was sentenced to> confiscation of Ms goods, two years’ 
exile, and perpetual exclusioa from public office (January 27, 
1302), and finally to be burned to death (March 10, 1302), if he 
should ever come into the power- of the Commune, 

fijhe rest of Dante% life was passed in exile, in the latter part 
pi ^Moh he was joined by Ms two sons and one of Ms daughters, 
though he seems never to have seen his wife again. In the 
Gontivfe (ii: Z) he speaks of himself as havbg ‘gone through 
weR-n%bM|the regbns'to wjMch tMs (Italian)language extends ; 
a p%rim,’Mm^» beggar, Showing, against my will, the wound 


of fortune, which is wont unjustly to be ofltimes reputed to the 
wounded.* Until the summer of 1303, he made common cause 
with Ms fellow-exiles at Siena, Arezzo, Forli, and elsewhere, in 
attempting to return to Florence by force of arms and with 
Ghibelline aid, but ultimately broke with them, and found it 
‘ for hia fair fame to have made a party for himself ’ (Par. xvii. 
69). Between the latter part of 1303 and the end of 1300 we 
find him at Verona at the court of Bartolommeo della Scala ; at 
Bologna, where he may have made a more lengthy stay ; possibly 
at Padua (though the document once regarded as attesting his 
presence there m August 1306 is now disputed); certainly m 
Lunigiana, with the Marquis Franceschino Malaspina (October 
1306). We now lose sight of him for several years, during which 
he is said to have left Italy and gone to Paris. 

In September 1310, the newly elected Emperor, Henry vii., 
entered Italy, with the avowed object of restoring the claims of 
the Holy Roman Empire, and healmg the wounds of the country. 
Dante, recognizing in him the new ‘Lamb of God ’ to take away 
the sins of the world, threw Mmself heart and soul into his 
enterprise. We find Mm, in the spring of 1311, paying homage 
to the Emperor in person at Milan, and writing terrible and 
eloquent letters to liim and against the Florentines from the 
Oasentino, whither he had, perhaps, been sent on an Imperial 
mission. By a decree of September 2, the Florentine govern- 
ment included the poet in the list of exiles to be excluded from 
amnesty. In April 1312, Dante was with the Emperor at Pisa, 
and there Petrarch, a little boy of seven, saw his great prede- 
cessor for the first and only time. Although he had urged 
Henry to lay Florence low, reverence for Ms fatherland (so 
Leonardo Bruni writes) kept Dante from accompanying the 
Imperial army wMch ineffectually besieged the city during the 
autumn of this year. Henry’s death (August 24, 1313) annihil- 
ated the poet's hopes. His movements again become uncertain. 
It is possible that he retired for a while to the convent of Santa 
Groce di Fonte Avellana, in the Apennines, and afterwards 
sought the protection of Ugucoione della Faggiuola, the great 
, Ghibelline, at Lucca. By a decree of November 6, 1316, Dante 
with his sons, Pietro and Jacopo, was placed under the ban of 
; the Florentine Bepuhiic, and sentenced to be beheaded if taken. 
The poet was further and finally excluded from amnesty by 
a provision of June 2, 1316. His famous letter to a Floren- 
tine friend, preserved to us by Boccaccio, refusing to accept 
recall to Florence under dishonourable conditions, probably 
belongs to this year. It is most likely that, in 1316 or 1316, 
Dante went again to Verona, attracted by the fame of Can 
Grande della Scala, upon whom he based what remained of Ms 
hopes for the salvation of Italy. About 1317 he finally settled 
at Ravenna, at the invitation of its Quelf ruler, Guido Novello 
da Polenta. There with his children, surrounded by a little 
^ group of friends and disciples, he passed the last years of his 
life. A curious process for sorcery held at Avignon in 1320 
against Matteo and Galeazzo Visconti, in which Dante's name is 
mentioned, suggests that the poet visited Piacenza in that or 
the preceding year, and, if the Qwcesfio de Aqua et Terra is 
authentic, he went to Mantua and again to Verona about the 
same time. In August 1321, he was sent on an embassy from 
Guido da Polenta to Venice, to avert an imminent war, and, 
returning to Ravenna sick with fever, he died there on Septem- 
ber 14 of that year. He was, buried lirith much pomp in the 
church of the Friars Minor, crowned with laurel, ‘in the garb 
I of a poet and of a great philosopher.' 

2 . W orks*~-/Dante’s works fall into three periods ; 
(c^) the period of his youthful love and enthusiasm, 
nnding expression in the poetry and prose of the 
Vita Nmm ; (&) the period of the PimBf his later 
lyries, his linguistic and philosophical studios and 
researches, hearing fruit in the Italian prose of the 
ConviviOf the Latin prose of the de Vulgari Elo- 
guentia, and his passionately developing political 
creed and ideals, represented by the m Monarchia 
and certain of his Latin letters ; (c) the period of 
turning, for the reformation of the present, to the 
contemplation of another world, * to the divine 
from the human, to the eternal from time’ (Par, 
xxxi. 37, 38), in the Ewina Commedia^ with which 
are associated the prose Latin epistle to Can Grande 
della Scala, and the revival of the pastoral muse 
of Ye^l in the two Latin Eclogues. 

(1) The Viia Euom, Xante’s first hook, which 
is dedicated to Gnido Cavalcanti, tells the story of 
his love for Beatrice in tliirty-one lyrical poems, 
symmetrically arranged, and connected by a prose 
narrative. The lyrics (twenty-five sonnets, one 
hallata, three canzoni, and two shorter poems in 
the camone mould), written from 1283 to 1292, 
cover a period of nine years, while the prose com- 
mentary, composed between 1292 and, weaves 
i&e’ whole into unity. Its earfier chapters, in par- 
ticular, show the influence of the Provencal trouba- 
dours, together with the philosophical re-handling 
of their theme of dhiveltious loye which we find in 
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the poetry of Guido Guinizelli of Bologna, whom 
Dante elsewhere claims as his father in the use of 
‘ sweet and gracious rhymes of love ’ (P^try. xxvi. 
99). The first of the three canzoni^ ‘ Donne ch’avete 
intelletto d’amore/ marks an epoch in Italian 
poetry. The later portions of the book are already 
strongly coloured with the Christian mysticism 
which inspires the Divina Commeclia. There is 
much sheer allegory in the details and episodes, 
but the work as a whole is not to be taken in an 
allegorical sense. It is a mystical reconstruction 
of the poet’s early life, in which earthly love be- 
comes spiritual, but, being thus exalted above 
itself, falls to earth again when its sustenance and 
inspiration are removed, only to rise once more in 
repentance and humility to a clearer vision and a 
larger hope, with the resolution to turn to the 
daily work of life until such time as the soul may 
become less unworthy to attain the ideal which it 
has discerned. 

(2) Besides the pieces inserted in the Vita Nuava^ 

there exists a large body of lyrical poetry from 
Dante’s hand, known collectively as the Bim& (or, 
less correctly, the Canzoniere), It consists of {a) 
occasional poems in the hallata and sonnet form, 
composed at various times in Dante’s life, which 
have not yet been satisfactorily collected or freed 
from spurious pieces ; (&) a series of fifteen canzoni, 
which Boccaccio, probably following the poet’s in- 
tention, arranged in a definite order to form a com- 
plete work. Two of these canzoni seem to belong 
to the period of the Vita Nuova j the rest represent 
the period in Dante’s life between the death of 
Beatrice and the inception of the Divina Commedia, 
They give variety, dignity, and technical perfection 
to the metrical form which the early Italians had 
received and developed from the Provenpals, and 
introduce, partly from the Proven 5 al, two entirely 
new varieties to Italian poetry. Their subject- 
matter is partly philosophical love, in which the 
seeker after wisdom depicts his with all 

the imagery of an earthly lover’s pursuit of an 
adored woman ; partly, it would seem, more tan- 
gible human passion ; partly, ethical and didactic 
themes. One of the noblest of the series is the 
Ganzone of the three ladies; ‘Tre donne intorno 
al cor mi son venute’ (probably written c. 1304); 
in this the legend told by Thomas of Celano and 
St. Bonaventura, of the apparition of Poverty and 
her two companions to St. Francis, is transformed 
into an allegory of Dante’s own impassioned wor- 
ship of Justice, which contains the Divwa CommGdia 
in germ. 

(3) The ConviviOf Dante’s chief work in Italian 
prose, is an attempt to put the general reader of 
the epoch into possession of an abstract of the 
entire field of human learning, as attainable at the 
beginning of the 14th cent., in the form of an 
allegoricS commentary upon fourteen of the poet’s 
own camonu Its basis is the saying attributed 
to Pythagoras, to the effect that the philosopher 
should not be called the wise man, but the lover of 
wisdom— a conception which Dante elaborates in 
the terms of tlie cliivalrous love poetry of his age, 
personifying Philosophy as a noble lady whose 
soul is love and whose body is wisdom, and identi- 
fying love with the study which is Hhe applica- 
tion of the enamoured mind to that thing of which 
it is enamoured.’ The. work shows the influence 
of the de Consolatiom Philosophic^ of Boetliihs (its 
professed starting-point), Isidore of Beville, the 
Didascalon of Hugh of St. Victor, the TtSsqt of 
Bruiietto Latini, and the AiistoteHan-treatises and 
Summa contra Gentiles of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
Dante’s aim is to make the mediceval encyclopaedia 
a thing of artistic beauty, by wedding it to the 
highest poetry, and to show the world that the 
Italian vernacular was no less efficient than Latin 


as a literary medium. At the same time, it was 
to be his apologia pro vita sua^ justifying his own 
conduct as a man and as a citizen, and, incident- 
ally, explaining certain of his poems of earthly 
love as inspired purely by philosophical devotion. 
Internal evidence shows that it was composed be- 
tween 1306 and 1308. It was left unfinished, only 
the introductory treatise and the commentaries 
upon tliree canzoni having been written. 

(4) The de Vulgari Eloquential the earliest of 
Dante’s Latin works, seems to have been begun 
shortly before the Gonvivio (probably in 1304 or 
1305). Like the Comivio, it was left unfinished, 
only two of the projected four books having been 
written. In the first book, starting from the 
origin of language, Dante considers the rival 
claims for pre-eminence of the three romance ver- 
naculars — French, Provencal, and Italian— and 
proceeds to examine in detail all the various dia- 
lects of the last, none of which he finds identical 
with the ideal language of Italy : 

‘ The illustrious, cardinal, courtly, and curial vulgar tongue 
in Italy is that which belongs to every Italian city, and yet 
seems to belong to none, and by which all the local dialects of 
the Italians are measured, weighed, and compared.’ 

As Mazzini well said, Dante’s purpose here is 
' to found a language common to all Italy, to create 
a form worthy of representing the national idea ’ 
— the purpose which he was ultimately to fulfil 
by writing the Divina Commedia* In the second 
book, he defines the highest form of Italian lyrical 
poetry, the canzone \ distinguishes the tliree sub- 
jects alone worthy of treatment therein-— Arms, 
Love, and Virtue ; and elaborates the poetical art 
of its construction, from the practice of the Pro- 
vencal troubadours (Bertran de Born, Arnaut 
Daniel, Giraut de Borneil, Folquet of Marseilles, 
Aiineric de Belenoi, Aimeric de Pegulban, to- 
gether with the French poet, Idng Thibaut of 
Navarre), the poets of the Sicilian school (Guido 
dell© Coionne and Binaldo d’ Aquino), and the 
poets of the dolce stU nuovo (Guido Guinizelli, 
Guido Cavalcanti, Cino da Pistoia, and himself). 
Dante refers to his own canzoni as those of ‘ the 
friend of Cino da Pistoia,’ and it is possible that 
he intended to dedicate the work, when completed, 
to Cino, as he had done the Vita Nuova to Caval- 
canti. 

(6) The election of Henry of Luxemburg to the 
Empire, in November 1308, drew the poet back 
from these philosophical and linguistic studies to 
the political strife that was about to convulse 
Italy. Confronted with this new situation, of 
apparently unlimited possibilities for liis native 
land, he felt that all that he had hitherto written 
was fruitless and insignificant. It was probably 
about 1309, in anticipation of Henry’s coming to 
Italy, that Dante composed the d& Monarchia^ 
fearing lest he ‘ should one day be convicted of 
the charge of the buried talent/ For Dante, the 
purpose of temporal monarchy or empire, the 
single princedom over men in temporal things, is 
to establish liberty and universal peace, in order 
that the whole of the potentialities of the human 
race, for thought and for action, may be realized. 
In the first book he shows that this tmivei^al 
monarchy, thus conceived, is necessary for the 
well-being of the world ; in the second he attempts 
to prove, first from arguments based on reason and 
then from arguments based on Christian faith, that 
the Boman people acquired the dignity of empire 
by Divine right. It is a cardinal point in Dante’s 
reading of history that the history of the Jews and 
the history of the Bomans reveal the Divine plan 
on parallel lines, the one race being entrusted with 
the preparation .for the Gospel, the other with 
the promulgation of Boman law. For him, as for 
mediseval political theorists in general, the Em- 
peror of his/oVn -clay, when duly elected and 
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crowned, is the successor of J uliua and Augustus 
no less than of Charlemagne and Otho. The third 
book proves that the authority of such an Em- 
peror does not come to him from the Pope (the 
coronation of Charlemagne being an act of usurpa- 
tion on the part of the latter), but depends im- 
mediately upon God, * descending upon him without 
any mean, from the fountain of universal author- 
ity.’ Divine Providence has ordained man for two 
ends ; blessedness of this life, which consists in the 
exercise of his natural powers, and is figured in the 
Earthly Paradise ; and blessedness of life eternal, 
which consists in the fruition of the Beatific Vision 
in the Celestial Paradise. To these two diverse 
ends, indicated by reason and revelation respect- 
ively, man must come by the diverse means of 
philosophy and spiritual teaching, and, because 
of human cupidity, he must be checked and 
directed : 

* Wherefore man bad need of a twofold directive power ac- 
cording to bis twofold goal : the Sovereign Pontiff, to lead the 
human race to eternal life in accordance with things revealed ; 
and the Emperor, to direct the human race to temporal felicity 
in accordanct with philosophical teacliing.* 

This, then, is the purpose of Church and State, 
each independent in its own field, a certain 
superiority pertaining to the former in that 
mortal felicity is ordained for immortal felicity. 
We here find its full matmity the general 
conception of the nature of man, of government, 
and of human destiny, which was afterwards 
transfigured, without being transformed, into the 
framework of the Sacred Poem ’ (Wicksieed). 

(6) Dante’s political letters are a pendant to the 
dQ Monarchiai but coloured by the realities, and 
finally embittered by the circumstances of the 
Emperor’s expedition. From the Messianic fervour 
of his appeal on Henry’s behalf to the princes and 
peoples of Italy {Ep. v. [‘ Oxford Dante ’], written 
in 1310), we pass to the prophetic fury and sceva 
indignatio of his address to Hhe most wicked 
Florentines within ’ {Ep, vi., March 31, 1311), and 
his rebuke to the Emperor himself {Ep, vh., April 
16, 1311), when the fonner were organizing the 
national resistance to the iMerial power, and the 
latter seemed to tarry. To the latter part of 
1314 belongs the eloquent letter to the Italian 
cardinals in conclave at Carpentras after the 
death of Clement Y. {Ep. viii.), urging the elec- 
tion of an Italian P<me to return to Home and 
reform, the Church. Of Dante’s private and per- 
sonal correspondence, the only specimen that can 
be unhesitatingly accepted as authentic is the 
famous letter to a Florentine friend refusing the 
amnesty in 1316 {Ep. ix.) j but two others, ap- 
parently accompanying two of his lyrical poems, 
addressed to Cino da Pistoia {Bp. iii, c. 1305) and 
Moroello Malaspina {Ep. iv., c. 1306 or 1311), are 
probably genuine. 

(7) The authenticity of the letter to Can Grande 
della Scala, though much disputed, is gradually 
becoming generally recognized. Written appar- 
ently between 1318 and 1320, it dedicates the 
Faradiso to Can Grande, interprets the opening 
lines of its first canto, and explains the allegory, 
subject, and purpose of the whole poem. It is the 
starting-poml for the study of the mystical aspect 
of the JJivina Oonimedia, alike in its appeal to 
the authority of St. Augustine, St. Bcrnarch and 
Richard of St. Victor for the powder of the liuinan 
intellect to be so exalted in this life as to transcend 
the measure of humanity, and in its unmistakable 
claim for the poet himself that he has been the 
personal recipient of a religious experience too 
sublime and overwhelming to be adequately ex- 
pressed in words. 

(8) Dante’s Eclogue^ a pastoral poem in 
Latin hexameters, was written about 1310, in 


answer to a Latin poem from Giovanni del Virgilio, 
a lecturer at Bologna, who had urged him to write 
a Latin x>oem and come to that city to receive the 
laurel crown. It is a beautiful and gracious poem, 
in which the Vergilian eclogue becomes a picture 
of the poet’s own life at Ravenna in the compara- 
tive peace and calm of his^ latest years. A second 
Edogtie in the same spirit, sent to Giovanni del 
VirgOio by Dante’s sons after the poet’s death, is 
somewhat inferior, and was, perhaps, only in part 
actually composed by him. 

(9) The Qiiwstio de Aqua et Terra professes to 
he a philosophical question concerning the relative 
position of water and earth on the surface of the 

lobe, publicly discussed by Dante at Verona on 

anuary 20, 1320. Its authenticity has of late 
found several able defenders, but must still be 
regarded as highly problematical. 

(10) It is impossible to decide at what date the 
Divina Oommedia was actually begun. According 
to Boccaccio, the first seven cantos of the hiferno 
were composed before the poet’s exile, and he was 
induced to take up the work again in consequence 
of his recovery of the manuscript in 1306 or 1307. 
Although this seems contradicted by internal evi- 
dence, Siere are some indications that these cantos 
were originally conceived on a difierent plan from 
that ultimately adopted in the poem. It is possible 
that the poem, as we now have it, was begun 
about 1308, interrupted by the Italian enterprise 
of Henry of Luxemburg, and resumed in the years 
after the latter’s death. While there are no cer- 
tain and definite allusions in the Furgatorio to 
events later than 1308, there are references in the 
Inferno, by way of prophecy, to occurrences of 
1312, and possibly (though this is more open to 
question) of 1314, while the Faradiso (xii. 120) 
contains what aj^pears to he an echo of a Papal 
hull of 1318. An allusion in the first Eclogue 
shows that, by 1319, the Inferno and the Fw'ga- 
torio (‘inf era regna’) were completed and, so to 
speak, published, but that Dante was still engaged 
upon the Faradiso (‘inundi circumflua corpora 
astricolmque ’) ; and we learn from Boccaccio that 
the last thirteen cantos had not yet been made 
known to the world at the time of the poet’s 
death. In any case, it seems clear that the Dwina 
Commedia as a whole, whenever it may have been 
begun, although tho action is relegated by a poetic 
fiction to the assumed date of 1300, should be 
regarded as the work of the last period of the 
poet’s career, when the failure of Ms earthly hopes 
with Henry of Luxemburg had transferred his 
gaze from time to eternity, and, himself purified 
in the fires of experience and adversity, he might 
lawfully come forward as vir prcedicans j^stiiiam, 
‘to remove those living in this life from thoir 
state of misery, and to lead them to the state of 
felicity.’ 

Dante’s jirimary source of inspiration for the 
Divina Oomniedia is the actual life of his own 
times which he saw around him, interpreted by 
the story of his own inner life. His aim is to 
reform the world by a poem which should present 
man and Nature in the mirror of eternity. But he 
has. Inevitably, his literary sources. While the 
sixth hook of the Mneid may be called his starting- 
point, Dante was probably acquainted with some 
of the many mediaeval accounts of visits of a living 
man, ‘ whether in the body or out of the body,’ to 
the other world, the immortale secolo, which, be- 
ginning with the Vido Eanefi Fauli and those 
recorded in the Dialogues of Bt. Gregory the 
Great, became especially abundant in the latter 

E art of the 12 th cent. ; though tlie only one that 
^ as left notable traces in the Divina Gormnedia 
is the Vido Tnugdali of the Irish Benedictine 
Marcus (1149). Of the Latin poets, next to Vergil, 
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he was most influenced hy Lucan, while Ovid and 
Statius are his main sources for classical myth- 
ology, and Livy and Orosius for classical history. 
Cicero was familiar to him from his early man- 
hood; but he shows surprisingly little acquaint- 
ance with Terence and Horace. The Latin versions 
of Aristotle, the Vulgate, and the works of St. 
Augustine permeate the poem with their influence. 
He knew no Plato at flrst hand (he was almost 
completely ignorant of Greek), save, perhaps, the 
Timmus in the Latin version of Chalcidius, but 
there is a strong vein of Neo-Platonism in the 
poem, derived in part directly from the pseudo- 
Aristotelian de Can sis and the Dionysian writings 
(either in the translation of Scotus Erigena or 
through the medium of Aquinas). Certain ele- 
ments in his thought came from Boethius and 
St. Gregory the Great, while, of later mediaeval 
writers, the influence of St. Peter Damian (esp. 
his de Abdicatione Episcopatus)^ of St. Bernard, 
and of Eichard of St. Victor is especially marked. 
Indeed, the mystical psychology of the whole 
poem^ is largely based upon the de Prceparatione 
animi ad Contemplationem and the de Gontempla- 
tione of the last-named writer. Of the poet’s 
own contemporaries, Albertus Magnus and St. 
Bonaventura impressed him less than did St. 
Thomas Aquinas, the influence of whose Aris- 
totelian treatises, his Summa contra Gentiles^ and 
Sitmma TMologicB,^ is profound and all-pervading. 
Keeent investigation points to Dante’s acquaint- 
ance with the mystical treatises of Mechthild of 
Magdeburg and Mechthild of Hackeborn, though 
it is questionable whether either of them can be 
identifled with the Matelda of the Earthly Paradise. 
There is a certain element of Joachism in the 
Divina Commediay but Dante was probably ac- 
quainted with the doctrines of the Abbot of Plora 
only at second hand, in the Arbor Yitm Crucijixce 
of Uhertino da Casale (1305), which is chrono- 
logically the last of the sources of the poem, and 
from which (together with the life of the Seraphic 
Father by St. Bonaventura, and, perhaps, the 
earlier legend by Thomas of Celano) he derived 
his conception or the life and work of St. Francis 
in the Paradiso. 

The Divina Commedia is an allegory of human 
life and human destiny, in the form of a vision 
of the ^ state of souls after death ’ ; it is likewise, 
in the mystical sense, a figurative representation 
of the soul’s ascent, while still in the flesh, by the 
three ways of purgation, illumination, and union, 
to the fruition of the Absolute in that * half-hour 
during which there is silence in Heaven.’ 

Above and around the material universe is the 
celestial rose of Divine Beauty, flowering in the 
rays of the sun of Divine Love, still to be completed 
by man’s correspondence with Divine Grace ; while 
on earth — the threshing-floor of mortality — hy use 
or abuse of free-will, character is formed, and 
human drama is played out. The dual scheme of 
the de Monarchia is transplanted from the sphere 
of Church and Empire to the field of the individual 
soul. Man, in the person of Dante, vainly attempts 
to escape from the dark wood of alienation from 
truth, and is barred by his own vices from the 
ascent of the delectable mountain (felicity, or, 
perhaps, knowledge of self) ; but Vergil, repre- 
senting human philosophy inspired by reason, 
guides him through the nine circles of MeU (reali- 
zation of the nature and eflects of sin), and up the 
seven terraces of Purgatory (setting love, the soul’s 
natural tendency to what ‘is appreliended as good, 
in order, and purifying the soul from the stains, 
still left after conversion) to the Earthly Paradise, 
which in one sense is the happy state of a good 
conscience, and in another the life of Eden regained 
hy the purgatorial pains. This life is personified 


in Matelda, the realization of Leah, who, in the 
mystical system of Bichard of St. Victor, sym- 
bolizes ' aftection inflamed by Divine inspiration, 
and com])osing herself to the norm of justice.’ 
Then the soul can rightly comprehend the history 
of Church and State, as repiesentcd in the allegori- 
cal pageant, and is prejiared for a further illumina- 
tion. Beatrice, symbolizing the Divine Science as 
possessing Bevelation, thence uplifts the poet 
through ^ the nine moving heavens ol successive 
preparation, corresponding to the nine angelic 
orders, into the true Paradise, the timeless and 
spaceless empyrean lieaven of heavens, where her 
place is taken by St. Bernard, type of the loving 
contemplation in which the eternal life of the soul 
consists ; and, after the impassioned hymn to the 
Blessed Virgin placed upon Bernard’s lips, the 
poem closes in the momentary actualizing of the 
soul’s entire capacity of knowing and loving, when 
desire and will move in harmony with ‘ the Love 
that moves the sun and the other stars/ in an 
anticipation of the Beatific Vision of the Divine 
Essence. 

In describing the 'spiritual lives ’ of Hell, Purga* 
tory, and Paradise, Dante has given a summary, 
illumined by imagination and kindled by passion, 
of all that is permanently significant in the life 
and thought of the Middle Ages. He is throughout 
harking back to a primitive ideal of Christianity, 
freed from the corruptions and accretions of the 
subsequent centuries. Under the tree of an 
Emijire renovated by the power of the Cross, 
Bevelation is seated on the bare ground as 
guardian of the chariot of the Church, with no 
attendants save the theological and moral virtues, 
who bear nought save the seven gifts of the Holy 
Spirit. But the ideal is never realized, because, 
side by side with the conquest of the world by 
Christianity, had come the conquest of the Church 
by the world. The alleged donation hy Con- 
stantine of wealth and territory to the Papacy is 
for Dante the turning-point in history, and the 
primal cause of the failure of Christianity, which 
was hearing such bitter fruit in the corruption of 
mankind. The supremely significant event of his 
own century is thus the rise of St, Francis, and his 
marriage with Lady Poverty, as the first attempted 
return to the ideal of Christianity that Christ had 
left. This, in its turn, having proved hut a passing 
episode, the poet can only look forward to the 
coming of the deliverer, the mysterious Veltro, the 
‘ Five Hundred Ten and Five/ to he sent from 
God to renovate the Empire and to reform the 
Church hy other methods. For the rest, men at 
all times ' are masters of their fate,’ through the 
supreme gift of free-will, to put violence upon 
which, as Richard of St. Victor had said, ' neither 
befits the Creator nor is in the power of the 
creature.’ The sonl of man wmrks out its own 
salvation or ^damnation; and the tragic fact con- 
sists simply in the soul’s deliberate choice of evil. 
TAxe Inferno departs less tlran the other two can- 
ticles from mediaval tradition in its stnxcture and 
machinery ; but it is here that the dramatic side 
of Dante’s genius is especially displayed. The 
tragic impression is intensified, on the one hand, 
hy the wasted virtues of the lost (the patriotism of 
Farinata degli Uberti, the fidelity of Piero delle 
Vigne, the scientific devotion of Brunetto Latini, 
the high conception of man’s origin and nature 
that impels Ulysses to his last voyage) ; and, on 
the other, by frequent and eficctive use of dramatic 
contrasts between the souls in Hell and those in 
Purgatory or X^aradise (Francesca da Elmini and 
Piecarda Donati ; St. Peter Celeatine and King 
i Manfred; Gtddo and Buonconte^da Montefeltro). 

I In the FurgatoriOj with its sunsets and starshine, 

I its angel mimsters, its allegorical quest of liberty. 
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in which the souls find the very purgatorial pains 
a solace to be willing’ly undergone, JDante breaks 
almost completely from legend and theological 
tradition, and presents a conception of the second 
realm which is entirely his own. The Turgatorlo 
depends less tlian the Inferno upon the splendour 
of certain eiusodcs, though many of these are 
among the most beautiful in the poem. It is in 
its sustained harjnony and all-pervading tender- 
ness that it makes immediate and universal appeal 
to heart and mind. The noblest passages of the 
Faradiso are lyrical rather than dramatic, and 
thei*e is naturally less action and less individuali- 
sation of character. With the exception of St, 
Bernard, who is a singularl^^ vivid character, the 
human aspect of the souls in bliss is somewhat 
lost in the glory of their state since they have 
become ‘sempiternal flames’ — the suggestion of 
humanity being held in abeyance after the third 
sphere {where^ the stretch of the earth’s shadow 
is passed), until it reappears in celestial splendour 
in the tenth heaven. Notwithstanding this, we 
are sensible of no monotony in the passage through 
the higher spheres; for it is part of the poet’s 
conception, worked out alike in the allegorical 
imagery and in the spoken narratives of eacJi 
sphere, that, although each soul partake.s supremely 
of the Beatific Vision, which is one and the same 
in all, yet there are not only grades, but subtle 
differences in the |)ossesaion of it, in wdiieh the 
previous life has been a factor. As Wicksteed 
puts it, ‘ the tone and colour, so to speak, of the 
heavenly fruition of the blessed is affected by the 
nature of the moral warfare through which they 
rose to spiritual victory.’ The human interest in 
the Faradiso seems concentrated in such episodes 
as the appearance of Piccarda Bonati and Bante’s 
colloquy with Cacciaguida, or the exquisite passage 
where Beatrice, her allegorical office completed, 
resumes her place, in the unveiled glory of her 
human personality, in the celestial rose. Tiic 
mystical poetry of the Faradiso is unsurpassable : 
above all, in the closing canto it reaches a height 
of spiritual ecstasy for which it would he liard to 
find a parallel elsewhere in modern literature. 
Shelley wrote of the Faradiso that it is * a per- 
petual hymn of everlasting love ’ ; and Hanning, 
^Post Bantis paradisum nihil restat nisi visio 
Bei.’ 

The ntetre in which the Blvina Oommedia is 
written, the term riim, seems to have been 
created by Bante from the sirventeset the Italian 
form of the Provencal sirventes, employed by the 
troubadours for political or satirical compositions 
in contrast to the statelier mnso^ or canzonet of 
love. His style has the highest qualities of terse- 
ness, condensation, variety of intonation, passion, 
vividness. The closely packed imagery is hardly 
ever introduced for its own sake, but to exemplify 
and clarify his meaning. Even at the heights of the 
Faradisot he^does not shrink from uncompromising 
realism in Ms similes and images. The beauty 
and fidelity of his transcripts from Nature are 
likewise unapproachable. lie can render a com- 
plete scene in a few lines, sometimes in a single 
line, whether it be the flight of birds, the trembling 
of the sea at dawn, or the first appearance of the 
stars at the approach of evening. , ^ Bante’s eye 
was free and open to external nature in a degree 
new among poets. . . , But light in generM is 
his special and chosen source of poetic beauty’ 
(Churoli, BantQt 1901, pp. 149, 163). Bante’s fidelity 
to Nature has been w’^ell compared with that of 
Wordswortli. And, when he turns from Nature 
to the mind of man, ^his haunt, and the main 
region of Us song,’ no such revealer of the hidden 
things of the spirit, save Shakespeare, has ever 
found iittor^uce in poetry. 


3. Position and character.— Bante is the last poet 
of the Middle Ages, and the first of the modern 
world. Ho lias given perfect poetical utterance to 
what would otherwise have been artistically silent, 
and has proved the most influential interpreter of 
medimval thought to the present day. If it can no 
longer be said, without considerable reservation, 
that he created the Italian language, or that he 
founded Italian literature, it is certain that he first 
showed that modern literature in general could pro- 
duce a work to rival the masterpieces of antiquity, 
and he first gave to Italy a national consciousness. 
His character is reflected in his w’orks ; profoundly 
reverent to what he deemed Bivinely ordained 
authority, but no less enkindled with prophetic fire 
against the abuse and corruption of that authority, 
whether in Church or State, and absolutely fearless 
in his reforming zeal; relentless in his hatred of 
baseness and wickedness, above all in high places, 
but with a capacity for boundless tenderness and 
compassion ; liable to be carried to excess, both in 
speech and in action, by bis impassioned hunger 
and thirst after righteousness ; conscious of his own 
greatness, but ever struggling against privlCj and 
exalting humility above ail other virtues ; listen- 
ing for a while to the song of the antka streijat the 
siren of the flesh {Ftirg. xix. 08), but borne up 
‘even to the sphere of fire’ by the eagle of the 
spirit {Purg. ix. 30). The visionary experience, 
upon which the whole Divina Oommedia is based, 
was, it would seem, a sudden realization of the 
hideousness of vice and the beauty of virtue, the 
universality and omnipotence of love, so intense 
and overwhelming that it came upon him with the 
force of a personal and special revelation ; but this 
was not all ; we gather from the letter to Can 
Grande that the poet himself experienced one of 
those contacts with the Bivine attributed to the 
great saints and mystics of all creeds — in which, as 
George Tyrrell puts it, the mind touches the smooth 
sphere of the infinite, but is unable to lay hold 
of it. 

Litbeatcurb.— I. iJlooiUPJ/F,— Our earliest sources for the 
life of I)aute, in addition to iris own works and a few extant 
documents, are a chapter in the IstoHa Fiormti7U of Giovanni 
ViUani (f 1348), the 7ita di JDante of Boccaccio (t 1375), the 
insignificant sketch by Filippo Villani (f <?. 1406), the more 
authoritative and critical treatise of Leonardo Bruni (f 1444), 
and the first commentators. There are ten 14th cent, com- 
mentators upon part or the whole of the Divi7ia Cmmmdia^ 
including both Bante’s sons and the author of the so-called 
Ottimo ComimKdOt who professes to have known the poet per- 
sonally. The moat important is Benvenuto Eamb^di da 
Imola (1379-1410), edited by Vernon andBacalta (Florence, 1887). 
Among recent publications should be especially mentioned; 
G. Biagi-Passerini, Qodim diplomalico dantesco (documents, 
in course of publication) ; C. Ricci, I/ultima Hfugio di DanU 
AUghierit Milan, 1891; M. Scherillo, Almmi eapitoli d&lla 
Hograjia di JDanU^ Turin, 1896 ; various volumes of Isidore del 
Lungo ; Paget Toynbee, A Dante Dictionary, Oxford, 1898, 
also Dante AlighieHi his Life and Wwhs, London, 1010 ; N. 
Zingfarelli, Dante, Mian, 1903 (a vfork on an exliaustive scale 
with full bibliographies). For the disputed story of the letter 
of Frate Ilario, cf. Wicksteed-Gardner, Bante and Giovanni 
del Virgilio, London, 1902 ; Rajna, in Dante e la Lunigiana, 
Milan, 1909 ; V, Biagi, UnepUoaio celehre mlla Vita di Dante, 
Modena, 1910. 

II. HIITOR W0RKS.'~^A critical edition is gradually being pro- 
duced by the Society. Dantesca Italiana, of wWch the de VulgaH 
Moqueniia (ed. Eajna, Florence, 1896)and VitaMuova (ed, Barbi, 
Florence, 1907) have appeared. TJho Mme are incomplete and 
unsatisfactory even in E. Moore’s TuUe te Opere di Dante, 1894 
(the ‘Oxfoied Dante/ which is of the highest authority for the 
text of ell the other works), A more recent edition, Vita Nmm 
and Cmzoniere, by Wicksteed-Okey, is in the Temple Classics. 
Michele Barbi’s long-promised edition of the Mime is much 
need ed. There are critical editions of the Felogm by Wicksteed 
(in Da/nte md Qiomnni del Virgilio) and Albini, Florence, 19Q3. 
The translations of the Latin Works (Howell and Wicksteed) and 
of the Comivio (Wicksteed) in the Temple Classics are provided 
with full critical commentaries ; a more recent version of the 
Convi yte is by W. W. J ackson (Oxford, 1909). For the problem 
of the de Aqica et Terra, see Moore, Studies Dante (second 
series, Oxf. 1809), and V, Biagi’s ed., Modena, 1907. 

ni. Divina COJlO/-J?z?Ll.-The best miian editions with com- 
mentaries arc those of Scartsuzini, (epoch-making, but now a 
little out of date), Casini, and Tormca ; of the text with Eng- 
lish translaflons and notes, by A* J- Butler, the Temple Classics 
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editors (Wicfcsteed, Oelsner, Okey), and W. W. Vernon 
{Readings . . . chiefiy based on the Commentary of JDenvenuto 
da ImolUf new ed. Lond. 1900-09). 

IV. Subsidiary Ljtmbatuhe.— T he reader must be referred 
to Toynbee’s Dante Dictionary and the bibliographies included 
in Zing-arelli. Dante literature has, especially of late years, 
assumed colossal proportions. Among English works stand out 
pre-eminently the three volumes of Moore’s Studies in Dante^ 
Toynbee’s Dante Studies and Researches^ Lond. 1902, and Dante 
in English Literaturcy Lond. 1909, Church’s well-known essay 
still holds its place as the most suggestive of introductions to the 
divine poet. The Florentine quarterly publication, II JBuUetiino 
della Societd Dantesca Italianay is indispensable to students. 

Edmund G. Gaednee. 

DAPHLA (Daffla, Dapla, Dophla).i-A tribe 
occupying a section of the Himalaya lying N. of 
the JJarrang and Lakhimpur Districts, Eastern 
Bengal, and Assam. They numbered 95d at the 
Census of 1901 ; but the greater part of the tribe 
is found in independent territory beyond the 
British frontier, whence, driven by famine or the 
oppression of the Abors, they have recently shown 
a tendency to migrate into the Darrang and 
Lakhimpur Districts. They call themselves Mso, 
Nising, or Bangui, the last name meaning ‘men.’ 
According to Mackenzie (Hist of the Belations of 
the Government with the Bill Tribes on the 
Frontier of Bengali 541), Miri, Daphla, and Abor 
(see Aboe, vol.’i. p, 33) are names given by the 
Assamese to three sections of the same tribe in- 
habiting the mountains between Assam and Tibet. 

‘Their principal crops are summer rice and mustard, maize, 
and cotton, sown in clearances made by the axe or hoe in the 
forest or in the jungle of reeds. Their villages, usually placed 
on or near the banks of rivers, consist of a few houses built on 
platforms raised above the naked surface of the plain, present- 
ing a strong contrast to the ordinary Assamese village. . . . 
Under the houses live the fowls and pigs which furnish out the 
village feasts, and the more prosperous villages keep herds of 
buffaloes also, though these people, like so many of the non- 
Aryan races of Assam, eschew milk as an unclean thing’ 
(Mackenzie, op. cit. 641). 

1, Ethnology, — The Daplilas are probably con- 
nected with the great Bogo {q*v,) or Bara race, 
wlxlph includes the Kachari, Eabha, Mech, Garo, 
and TipperE tribes, and they are by origin Tibeto- 
Burmans, who followed the Mon-Anam from N. W. 
China between the waters of the Yang-tse-kiang 
and the Ho-ang-ho {Census Report Assam, 1901, i. 
120). Their language is closely related to that of 
the Aka, Abor-Miri, and Mishmi tribes. 

* We know a good deal about Abor-Miri and Dafia. Eobinson 
iJRASBe, 1851, p. 131] gave us grammars and vocabularies of 
both in the middle of the last century, and, to omit mention of 
less important notices, in later times, Mr. Needham has given us 
a grammar of the former, and Mr. Hamilton one of the latter’ 
(G. A. Grierson, Census Report India, 1901, i. 262 1 ; and see 
E. A. Gait, Assam Census Report, 1891, i. 184). 

2, Reiations with the British Government.— 
The independent portion of the tribe has long been 
accustomed to make raids in British territory. 
Even in 1910 it was found necessary to send an 
expedition against them* This is due not so much 
to friction with the British authorities as to 
quarrels between the independent and the settled 
branches of the tribe. In 1872-3 one of these out- 
breaks occurred because the men of the hills claimed 
compensation for losses of life believed to have 
been caused byinfection introduced from the plains. 
On this being refused, they raided British territory 
and captured several slaves (Mackenzie, 31). 

3 , Religious beliefs. — Much information regard- 
ing their religion has been collected since, in 1872, 
E. T. Dalton gave ^the first account of them 
(Descriptive Btlmology of Bengal, 36) : 

‘ 1 never heard of Dophla priests, hut Eobinson saj^s they have 
priests who pretend to a knowledge of divination, and by 
inspection of chickens ’ entrails and eggs declare the nature of 
the sacrifice to be offered by the sufferer and the spirit to whom 
it is to be offered. The office, however, is not hereditary, and 
it is taken up or laid aside at pleasure. So it resolv^ itself into 
this, that every man can, when occasion requires it, become a 
priest. Their religion consists of invocations to the spirits for 
protection of themselves, their cattle, and their crops, and 
sacrifices and thank-offerings of pigs and fow ls. They acknow- 

i The origin of the name, which, as pronounced in the 
Lakhimpur District, would be written is unknown. 


ledge, but do not worship, one Supreme Being, which, I 
conceive, means that they have been told of such a Being, but 
know nothing about him.’ 

During the Census of 1S81 (Report, § 150 ff. ? 
Mackenzie, 543 ff.) it was ascertained that the 
Mikira and Daplilas worship Yapum and Orom, 
the latter the malignant spirits of the dead, the 
former a sylvan deity or demon, who suffices for 
the^ needs of cveiyday life, though in critical 
conjunctures some great god has to be gained over 
by the sacrifice of a mithan or gayal (Bos frontalis), 

‘A hill Miri told me how he had once, while a boy, actually 
seen a Yapura. The character of this god is that he lives in 
trees, and all the beasts of the forest obey him. My informant 
was throw^ing stones in a thicket by the edge of a pool, and 
suddenly became aware that he had hit the Yapum, who was 
sitting at the foot of a tree in the guise of an old grey-bearded 
man. A dangerous illness was the consequence, from which 
the boy was saved by an offering of a dog and four fowls made 
by his parents to the offended Yapum, who has since visited 
him in dreams’ (Mackenzie, 64^. 

They also count the Sun among their deities; 
hut their great god, w'lio must be propitiated by 
the sacrifice of a mithan, is Ui or Wi, of whom no 
Daplila cares to speak much for fear of incurring 
his displeasure. His character may he guessed 
from the Assamese equivalent of his name, Yom or 
Yama, the Hindu god of death (ib, 544). E. A, 
Gait (Census Report Assam, 1891, i. 223) adds ; 

‘ The general name for God is Ui, but there are also special 
names for each particular deity. Most of their gods are 
inimical to men, and have to be propitiated by sacrifices. Tha 
chief gods are Sonole, the god of heaven ; Siki, who presides 
over the delivery of women ; Vogle and Lungte, who hurt men ; 
and Yenpu, who injures children. Then there is Y'apum, the 
god of trees, who frightens to madness people who go into tho 
forest ; Chili, the god of water ; Prom, the god of diseases ; 
Sotu, the god of dumbness ; and numerous others. There are 
a few beneficent deities, such as Pekhong, the god of breath, 
and Yechu, the goddess of wealth. To all these gods, sacrifices 
are offered. When a person is ill, a sorcerer (deondic) is called 
in, and chants an incjantation in a loud singsong voice, which 
he sometimes keeps up till he works himself up into a frenzy of 
excitement. The Dafias believe in a future life, but cannot say 
much about it, except that they expect to cultivate and hunt 
there. The dead are buried in a sitting position, and a small 
shed is put up over the grave ; in it rice and drink are placed, 
and a fire is kept burning for five days. The mourners sacrifice 
fowls, pigs, and somelimes mitbun, the blood of which is 
sprinkled over the grave ; the flesh they eat themselves.’ 

B. C. Allen (Census Report Assam, 1901, i. 46 fi.) 
gives an account of similar beliefs among the allied 
tribes of this group— the creation legends of the 
Mildrs and Garos, and the conception of the other 
world held by the Miris, Mildrs, and Garos. 

Lii’ERATURE.— T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, 
Calcutta, 1872 ; A- Mackenzie, Mist, of the Relations of the 
Government with the Mill Tribes of the N.E. Frontier of Bengal, 
Calcutta, 1884 ; Reports Of the Censtis of Assam, 1881, 1891, 1901 ; 
B. C. Allen, Gazetteers of the Lakhimpur and Darrang Districts, 
Calcutta, 1905. W. CeOOICE. 

DARDS. — The Dards are an Aryan race in- 
habiting the country round Gilgit, between Kashmir 
and the Hindu Kush, mid down the course of tlie 
Indus to near where it debouches on the plains. 
Colonies of the tribe are also found farther east in 
Baltistan, where they are known as Brokpas, or 
Highlanders. Along with the Khos of Ghitral 
and the Hindd Kush Kfifirs of Kafiristau, Dards 
are classed by the present writer as descendants 
of the FUdehas, or V/ao^dyoi of Sanskrit writers. 
This is not accepted by all scholars, hut no alterna- 
tive has hitherto been suggested. Although of 
Aryan origin, their language cannot be classed as 
either Indian or Iranian, having issued from the 
parent stock after the former branch had emigrated 
towards the Kabnl Valley, but before the typical 
characteristics of Iranian speech had become iiilly 
developed. They are- mentioned by Herodotus (iii. 
102-106), though not referred tp by their present 
name, ” On the other hand, ^anslmt writers knew 
them as Darada^t and they are, the Derdai of 
I Megasthenes and Strabo, iAmParetdrai of Ptolemy, 
i and the Dardae of Pliny and' Honhns. Most of 
I the Dards belong to’ tlie tribe of Shins, whose 
i head^ua^ei^- mVy he taken as Gilgit, and their 
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language is either Shina or some closely allied form 
of speech. By religion, the Bards of the present 
day are nearly all Musalmans, hut the Brokpa 
colonies in Bal’tistan profess the Buddhist faith of 
their neighhours. It is not known at what period 
the Muhammadan Bards were converted to Islam, 
but, down to the middle of last eentiuy, when a 
reformation was carried out by Nathii Shah, the 
Governor of Gilgit, on behalf of the Sikhs, it held 
hut a nominal sway. Even after Nathu Shah's time 
remains of the old pre-Islamitic beliefs have sur- 
vived, so that many Bard practices are very diflerent 
from those enjoined on the followers of the Qur'an. 
Box instance, until about eighty years ago the dead 
were burnt and not buried, and this custom lingered 
on sporadically down to the last recorded instance 
in 1877. A memory of it still survives in the light- 
ing of a fire by the grave after burial. Instead of 
considering tiie dog as unclean, they are as fond 
of the friend of man as any Englishman. The 
marriage of first cousins, which is frequent among 
true Musalniilns, is looked upon with horror by 
the purer tribes of Shins as an incestuous union. 
Although the Muhammadan lunar calendar has 
been introduced, an ancient solar computation, 
based on the signs of the zodiac, still exists. 
According to Biddulph, ^ Islam has not yet [1880] 
brought about the seclusion of women, who mix 
freely with the men on all occasions. Young men 
and maidens of different families eat and converse 
together mthout restraint.’ The levixate custom 
has a strong hold, and this often leads to two 
sisters being the wives of the same man simultane- 
ously, though such a practice is forbidden by 
Muhammadan law. 

The Bards received Muhammadanism from three 
directions. From the south (i.e, Afghanistan) 
came the Sunnis, and that branch of Islam is now 
prevalent in Chilas. From the Pamirs in the 
north came the Maula'i sect (famous for its wine- 
bibbers), and this doctrine is now commonly held 
north of GOgit, On the other hand, the people 
round Gilgit and to the south are mostly Shi’ahs 
converted from Baltistan. 

On the Buddhist Bards, or Brokpas, of East 
Baltistan their nominal religion sits even more 
lightly than on their Musalm§n fellow-tribesmen 
to the west. The only essential Tibetan practices 
which they have adopted seem to he the dress of 
the men ^ and the custom of polyandry. The 
religious ideas of the Brokpas were examined by 
Shaw in 1876, and of late years by A. H. Francke, 
whose researches into the ancient cnstoms and 
religion of the neighbouring Ladakh are well 
known. The information gathered from these two 
sources agrees closely with the traces of the ancient 
Shina religion observable in other portions of the 
Bard area, and from the whole we get a fairly clear, 
if incomplete, idea of its general character. 

According to Francke, the origin of the world 
is believed by the Brokpas to he as follows : ^ 

‘ Out of the Ocean grew a meadow. On the meadow 
grew three mountains. One of them is called ‘‘ the 
White -jewel Hill,” the second “the Bed -jewel 
Hill,” and the third “the Blue-jewel Hill.” On 
the three mountains three trees grew. The first 
is called “the 'Wliite Sandal-tree/^ the second 
“the Bed Sandal-tree,” and the third “the Blue 
Sandal-tree.” On each of the trees grew a bird, — ' 
“the Wild King of Birds,” “the House-hen,” and 
“the Black Bird,” respectively.’ 

FranoA^e titlclsi ‘As regards the system of colours, we arc 
decidedly reminded of the gldng okos, or pre-Buddhist religion 
ot llbet (see oLino ohos). I am inclined to believe thaij the 
Ciiree momiUins weie thought to exist one on the top of the 
other; the lowest being the blue mountain and tree forming 
the Under-world, tho red mountain and tree being in the middle 
and representing the Earth, and the uppermost being the white 


Quoted from a private communication. 


mountain and tree forming the Land of the Gods. But in other 
respects the story of the origin of the world is at variance with 
the gLing chos, according to which the world is framed out 
of the body of a giant, while here it grows out of the water, as in 
Indian legends.’ 

Nothing like this cosmogony has been noted in 
other Shin tracts, and it may be that it has been 
partly borrowed from Tibet. At the same time it 
may be noted that the Khtmo or Ndgims, who are 
prominent characters in tlie gLing chos^ are also 
met, under the form of snakes, in Gilgit tradition, 
and, according to Leitner, the earth is there known 
as the ‘ Serpent World.' ^ 

From the hymn from which Francke has culled 
the preceding information he also extracts the 
following two names of deities, Yandring and 
MandedQ Mandeschen, These names are, at any 
rate, not Tibetan, and are therefore probably Bara. 
In another prayer, the name Zhuni occurs as that 
of a house-god. Mummo^ which properly means 
‘ uncle,' stands in the collection of hymns for the 
^ uncle of the past,' i.e. the ‘ forefather ' or Adam of 
the race, who is also honoured almost like a god. 

Francke mentions water, milk, butter, and 
flower offerings as sacrifices, and also burnt offer- 
ings of the pencil-cedar (see below). Sheep and 
goats are also ofiered to the gods, and in one 
song — that of the ibex hunter — the hunter carries 
all Sde necessaries fox the offerings along with him 
when following Ms quarry, and after the lucky 
shot they are at once ofiered to the gods. 

Farther west, we also come across traces of 
Buddhism. A rock-cut figure of the Buddha is still 
to be seen in a defile near Gilgit, and throughout 
the Gilgit and Astor valleys, as well as elsewhere, 
there can be found ruined clwHens (g'.'y.), whose 
forms can even now be distinctly traced. One of 
the Shin festivals, the Talm% which commemorates 
the destruction of an ancient king who devoured 
his subjects, 2 seems to have a connexion wdth a 
similar festival among tlie Iranian fire-worshippers 
of the Pamirs. In neither case, liowever, can we 
consider such remains as part of the true ancient 
Bard religion. They are just as exotic as Islam. 

The practical side of Bard religion, as distinct 
from speculative theories regarding co.smogony 
and the like, is best described by Shaw in his 
account of the Brokpas (p. 29 ft), which fully 
agrees with the information derived from other 
sources. The real worship is that of local ^spirits 
or demons, much like the cult of similar beings in 
the neighbouring Ladakh. Closely connected with 
this worsMp is a kind of cedar or juniper tree 
{Jump&TUB exedsa), called in Shina chill, and hy 
the Brokpas shul^a. In every village in which 
Shins are in a majority there is a sacred chill stone, 
dedicated to the tree, which is still more or less the 
object of reverence. Each village has its own name 
for the stone, and an oath taken or an engagement 
made over it is often more binding than when 
the Qur’an is used. Shaw's account of the local 
Brokpa goddess of the village of Bah may be taken 
as a sample : 

‘Her name is &hiring-mo, A certain family in the vfilage 
supplies the hereditary officiating priest. This person has to 
purify himself for the annual ceremony by washings and fastings 
for the space of seven days, during which he sits apart, not even 
member of his own family being allowed to approach him, 
although they are compelled during the same period to abstain 
from onions, salt, chmg (a sort of Beer), and other unholy food. 
At the end of this period he goes up alone to the rocky point 
above the village, and, alter worshipping in the name of the com- 
nitmity the deity who dwells there in a small cairn, he renews 
the branches of the “shukpa” (Juniperus excelsa) which were 
l^laced there the previous 5 ^ear, the old branches being carefully 
stowed away under a rock and covered up with stones.’ 

* . . . Eoimerly the priest used to bo occasionally possessed 


1 Leitner, Dardistan in HBOS, 1386^ and X89S, p. 50. 

2 It is an interesting fact that all over the Pi&UcTia region 
there are traditions pomting to ancient cannibal customs which 
were put a stop to by some hero or god. The Sanskrit word 
Pikdoaa means ‘ eater of raw flesh,* 
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by the demon, and in that state to dance a devil-dance, giving 
forth inspired oracles at the same time ; but these manifesta- 
tions have ceased for the last twelve or fifteen years [written in 
1876]. The worship is now simply one of propitiation inspired 
by fear, the demon seeming to be regarded as an impersonation 
of the forces of nature adverse to man in this wild mountainous 
countiy. Sacrifices of goats (not sheep) are occasionally offered 
at all seasons below the rock, by the priest only, on behalf of 
pious donors. They talk of the existence of the demon as a 
misfortune attaching to their tribe, and do not regard her with 
any loyalty as a protecting or tutelary deity. In each house 
the fireplace consists of three upright stones of which the one 
at the back of the hearth is the largest, 18 inches or 2 feet in 
height. On this stone they place an offering to the demon 
from every dish cooked there, before they eat of it. They also 
place there the firstfruits of the harvest. Such is their house- 
hold worship.’ 

This belief in demons is universal over the Dard 
area. They are called Yach, They are of gigantic 
size, have each only one eye, in the centre of the 
forehead, and, when they assume human shape, 
may be recognized by the fact that their feet are 
turned backwards.^ They can walk only by night, 
and used to rule over the mountains and oppose 
the cultivation of the soil hy man. They often 
dragged people away into their recesses, hut, since 
the adoption of the Muhammadan religion, they 
have relinquished their possessions, and only occa- 
sionally trouble the believers. Their oath is hy 
the sun [and moon, and they are not invariably 
malevolent. On the occasion of their weddings 
they borrow the property of mankind for their 
rejoicings, and restore it faithfully, without the 
lender being aware of the loan. On such occasions 
they have kindly feelings towards the human race. 
The shadow of a demon falling on a person causes 
madness. 

Fairies, known as Baraiy are also common. They 
are as handsome as the demons are hideous, and 
are stronger than they. They have a castle of 
crystal on the top of the mighty mountain of 
Nanga Parbat, which has a garden containing only 
one tree composed entirely of pearls and coral. 
Although they are capable of forming love-attach- 
ments with men, like iiohengrin they have a secret, 
and they never forgive the human being who dis- 
covers it. ^ Death is the only possible recompense 
for the indiscreet curiosity. They sometimes take 
the form of serpents {Nagas or, feminine, Nagints). 

While the shadow of a demon causes madness, 
that of a fairy confers the gift of jprophecy. 
Divination is still practised, in spite of Muhamma- 
danism. The diviner, or Dainyal^ is one on whom 
the shadow of a fairy has fallen in sleep. When 
performing his or her office, the diviner is made to 
mhale the smoke of burning Juniper wood till lie 
is insensible. When he revives, the neck of a 
newly slaughtered goat is presented to him, and he 
sucks the mood till not a drop remains. He then 
rushes about in a state of ecstasy, uttering unin- 
telligible sounds. The fairy appears and sings to 
Mm, he alone being able to near. He then explains 
her words in a song to one of the attendant musi- 
cians, who translates its meaning to the crowd of 
spectators. 

Amongst miscellaneous customs, we must first 
of all mention the remarkable abhorrence enter- 
tained for everything connected with a cow {we 
have already remarked the fondness for dogs). The 
touch of the animal eontaminates, and, though they 
are obliged to employ bullocks in ploughing, the 
Daxds scarcely handle them at all- They employ 
a forked stick: to remove a calf from its mother. 
They will not drink milk or touch any of its 
products in any form, and beKeve that to do so 
causes madness. There is nothing of reverence in 
this. . They look upon the cow as bad, not good, 
and base their abhorrence on the wiU of the local 

J So al 30 in India. Compare the hoofs of the European devil 
and the Diable IxdUux, Whitley Stokes tells of an Irish legend, 
according to which the devil could not kneel to pray) as Jii^ 
knees were turned the wrong way. 
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gods. Marriages are celebrated with mucii cere- 
mony, for an account of which the reader is referred 
to Biddulph {p. 78ffi). We trace a survival of 
marriage by capture in the bridegroom setting out 
for the bride’s house, surrounded by his friends and 
equipped with bow, aiumv, and battle-axe. An 
essential part of the dress of a Shin bride is a 
fillet of cowrie shells bound round her head. When 
the bride and bridegroom take their first meal 
together, there is a scramble for the first morsel, 
as whichever eats this will have the mastery during 
the future wedded life. After the birth of a child 
the mother is unclean for seven days, and no one 
will eat from her hand during that period. Ordeal 
by fire is still practised. ^ Seven paces are measured, 
and a red-hot axe-head is placed on the open palm 
of the accused, on which a green leaf has first been 
spread. He must then deposit the hot iron at the 
place appointed seven paces distant, and, should 
any mark of a bum remain on his hand, it is a 
pi-oof of guilt. Magic has a prominent place in 
Dard ideas, and written charms are in great request. 
They are even attached to the mane and forelock 
of a horse. They confer courage and invulnera- 
bility. Certain springs are supposed to have the 
power of causing tempests if anything imp)ure, such 
as a cowskin, is cast into them. 

The principal festivals are as follows : — 

(1) The jVos, in celebration of the winter solstice. The word 
means ‘fattening,’ and refers to the slaughtering of the cattle, 
fat after the grazing on the pastures, which takes place. This 
is necessary because the pastures have becojne covered with 
snow, and only sufficient fodder is stored to keep a few animals 
alive through the winter. On the second day the Talem, already 
mentioned, is celebrated. 

(2) The BazonOy in celebration of the commencement of 
spring. The sacrifice is a sheep, which, must be lean and miser • 
able. The word means * leanness.’ 

(3) The Aiboif which took place in the first week in March, 
has now fallen into desuetude. It was said to mark the time for 
pruning vines and the first budding of the apricot trees. In 
some respects it resembled the Indian Prominent features 
were mock fighting amongst the men, and the licensed cudgel- 
ling of men by women. Its cessation Is due to the Musalman 
reform movement of Kathu Shah. 

(4) The Oanoni celebrated the commencement of the wheat 
harvest, and is still kept up. At dusk on the evening before 
the festival, a member of each household gathers a handful of 
ears of corn. This is supposed to be done secretly, A few of 
the ears are hung over the door of the house, and the rest are 
roasted next morning and eaten steeped in milk. The Dards of 
the Indus Valley below Sazin do not observe this festival, 

(5) !:]^e last festival of the year, and the most important, is 
the Chilly which formerly celebrated tho worship of the Juniper 
tree, and marked the commencement of wheat-sowing. Within 
the last eighty years the rites connected with the tree-worship 
have ceased, but the ceremonies connected with sowing are still 
maintained. Bonfires of chili wood are, however, still lit, and 
the quantity of wheat to be used in the next day’s sowing is 
held over the smoke. 

It will have beeu observed bow frequently tbe 
sacred cMl% or juniper tree, baa been referred to 
in the f oregoing pages. In former years tbe worship 
of this tree was performed ^vitb much ceremony, 
and hymns were sung in its honour- In prayers to 
it for the fulfilment of any desire, it was addressed 
as ‘The Dreadful King, son of the fairies, who has 
come from far.^ The cMH stone, at the entrance 
of every Shin village, has already been mentioned - 
On it offerings to the chiU were placed, and from 
it omens were deduced. A full account of the 
ceremonies connected with its worship will be found 
in Biddulph (p. 106 ff.). 

To sum up. The present writer has met in none 
of the authorities on the Dard religion any refer- 
ence to a Supreme Deity, corresponding to the 
Kafir In translations from Christian scrip- 

tures, the Musalman word has to be used 

for ‘ God/ The centre of tlie worship seems to Tbe 
the chili tree, a mighty son of the fairies j and the 
whole momitain region in which the Dards dwell 
is peopled by apixits, some benevolent, and some 
malevolent, probably personifications of the powers 
of Nature? ' who , exercise a constant infiuence on 
the livies. of , human beings who dwell under 
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tlaeir sway. Most of the worship is in the form of 
propitiation of the malevolent spirits, though we 
occasionally laid prayers addressed to the benevolent 
chill. Over the whole is spread a complex mist. 
We see traces of the Magian religion of Iran j of 
Buddhism, left behind on its way to Central Asia ; 
and, in modern times, Islam, in strong possession. 
The pure Bard religion has nothing in common 
with any of them. Attempts have been made, but 
in the opinion of the present writer entirely without 
any justilication, to connect it with the religions 
of India, and (with better reason) with the ancient 
gLing chos religion of Tibet. It is a pure Nature- 
religion of an agricultural and pastoral people, 
dwelling in a barren land, amidst the highest 
mountain ranges in the world. The languages of 
the Fimcha people, of which the Bard languages 
form an important group, are, as has been stated, 
something between Indian and Iranian, and one of 
their most characteristic marks is the wonderful 
way in which they have preserved ancient Aryan 
forms of speech almost unchanged down to the 
present day. The same may be said of the Bard 
religion. It retains many of the characteristics 
of the oldest form of Aryan religion with which 
we are acquainted. There is the same adoration 
of a special idant (in the Vedas the Boma, and 
amongst the Bards the chil% and the same wor- 
ship, mixed with terror, of the personiled powers 
of Nature, 

Literatorb. — ^F. Drew, The Jummoo and Kashmir Terri- 
tories, London, 18T5 ; G. W. Leitner, The Languages and Races 
of Lardistmif Lahore, 1877, also the same writer’s Lardistan in 
1866^ 1886, and 1898, Woking, no date ; J. Biddulph, Tribes of 
the Bmdoo Koosh, Oalcntta, 1880 j R. B. Shaw, * Stray Arlans 
in Tibet,’ JRASRe. (1878), vol, xlvii. part i. p. 26 ff,; A, H. 
Francke, Ladakhi Songs (privately printed, Leipzig), 4th series 
(contains Bard songs, inoladiiig a cosmogony). 

Geoiige a. GrjERSoif. 
DARKNESS.— See Light and Baeicness. 

DAR^ANA. — The term darsana, the literal 
meaning of which is 'seeing,* ‘sight,’ is more 
usually employed in Sanskrit literatui’e with a 
doiivative or metaphorical significance, as ‘in- 
sight,’ ‘ perception,’ mental or spiritual vision. 
It is thus at once expressive of one of the most 
characteristic and fundamental thoughts of Indian 
philosophy— the meditative and mystical attitude 
of mind which frames for itself an idealistic con- 
ception of the universe ; e.f/. Manu, vi. 74 ; 

* Ho who is possessed of true insight iAar&anasamoanndS is not 
bound by deeds. 

But the man destitute of insight {darimuna vihlna) is involved 
in the cycle of existence.’ 

The word is also used of the vision of sleep, a 
dream or dreaming,^ wherein the mind perceives 
and learns independently of the exercise of the 
bodily senses. 

Thus dar^anor is thought, perception in general, 
the application of the mental faculties to abstract 
conditions and problems ; and ultimately denotes 
thought as crystallized and formulated in doctrine 
or teaching—the foimial and authoritative utter- 
ance of the results to which the mind has attained.^ 
In this sense it is practically equivalent to iastra. 

As a technical term, dariana is applied to the six 
recognized systems of Indian philosophy, which 
give many-sided expression to Indian thought in 
its widest and most far-reaching developments. 
These form the six daricoTuiB, systems of thought 
and doctrine properly so called, viz. the Furm^ 
and Utiara^mlm&msd (the latter more usually 
known as the Vedanta) ; tlie SdhJchya and Yoga j 
the Nymja and VaUesika. Of these, the first 
consists mainly of explanation and comment on the 
ritual texts of'thc Veda, while the second expounds 
the widely known speculative and idealistic philo- 
1 e:g. IlaHv, I2S5, 

Mahdbhdroi>ta,xn. llOdS. l§dslradartin is oiiewbo has 
insight intoi intuitive perception of, the meaning of the Mstras. 


Sophy of India. The third and fourth are nearly 
related to one another j and of these the ancient 
Sahkhya formulates a materialistic theory of the 
universe, which the Yoga— in its essential elements 
equally ancient— then takes up and interprets in a 
theistio sense. The Nydya and Vaisesika are not 
systems of philosophy at all in the ordinary accepta- 
tion of the term ; the former treats of logic and 
literary criticism, the latter of natural philosophy 
and the physical constitution of the univensc. The 
precise date at which these systems originated or 
were first reduced to order and writing is unknown ; 
they represent, however, the outcome and final 
residue of Indian thought and speculation, extend- 
ing probably over many centuries. 

There is no reason-to believe that the si:S: darsanas 
contain all that the mind of ancient India con- 
ceived, or to which these early thinkers endeavoured 
to give expression. It would seem probable, how- 
ever, that, while much has been lost, and the extant 
treatises are often fragmentary, enigmatic, highly 
figurative, and difficult of interpretation, there has 
been preserved in the darsanas, and in the tradi- 
tional and literary sources upon which they have 
drawn, the best that India had to give of specula- 
tion and thought upon the problems and conditions 
oflife.^ 

A somewhat similar word is tarka, ‘investiga- 
tion,’ ‘ inquiry,’ ‘ discussion,’ which also in course 
of time was used to denote the science or system 
which was its outcome and fruit. It Avas then 
later employed in the same manner as dariana, 
specifically of the recognized philosophical systems. 
The former term, however, seems never to have 
obtained the same degree of acceptance or currency 
as the latter, which in the usage of Avriters of all 
periods Avas the ordinary and appropriate designa- 
tion of the six systems to Avhich alone orthodox 
rights and authority Avero secured. 

A. S. Geden. 

DARWINISM. — It has become customary to 
give the title of ‘ Barwinisni ’ to that x>articuiar 
development of the doctrine of evolution avMcIi is 
associated with the name of Barwin (18U9-1882), 
and which began, in 1859, Avitli the publication in 
England of his Origin of Species. Tlie central 
feature of this development of thought has been 
the conception of evolution as the result of Natural 
Selection in the struggle for existence. It has 
caused so great a change in the general tendencies 
of knowledge that Bomanes probably did not ex- 
aggerate the effects Avhen he described them to be 
without parallel in the past history of mankind. 
Nearly all the departments of thought related to 
the subject of religion and ethics have felt the 
efiects of the revolution. 

At first sight the Origin of Spems accomplished 
nothing in itself veiy xemai'kable. The theory of 
evolution had long been in the air. While the 
conception of continuous develox>ment in the 
universe had come down to us from the Greeks, 
the modernized and scientific theory of it had 
become a commonplace of knoAvledge by the middle 
of the 19th century. Kant’s nebular hypothesis, 
farther developed by Laplace and Herschel, had 
familiarized the world Avith the idea of development 
as applied to the physical universe. In Geology, 
workers like Murchison and Lyell had brought 
home to men’s .minds the same conception in con- 
nexion with the history of the earth. Even in the 
biological sciences the idea of continuous de- 
velopment by the modification of existing types 
was strongly represented by Lamarck ana many 
other distinguished scientists. But before Darwin 
ail these separate developments lacked vitality. 
In the last resort they rested largely on theory. 

1 For the literature and detailed expositions of the six systems 
see the separate articles YeuIsta, etc* 
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In particular, the idea of the evolution of life 
hy gradual modification was unsupported by any 
convincing argument drawn from tacts and evi- 
dence furnished by the existing conditions of life. 
The most characteristic position was that which 
had been reached in Biology. Controversy turned 
upon the meaning of species. These were held 
to be permanent and immutable. While it was 
admitted that there might be a certain amount of 
small variation of forms, species were considered 
to represent special acts of creation at various times 
in the past history of the earth. ^ Among the 
leading representatives of the biological sciences, 
permanence of species was the accepted view. 
Down to the publication of the Origin of Species, 
said Darwin, 

‘all the most eminent living naturalists and geologists dis- 
believed in the mutability of species ... I occasionally sounded 
not a few naturalists, and never hapi^ened to come across a 
single one who seemed to doubt about the permanence of 
species {Life and Letters, ch. ii. [vol. i. p. 87 in 1887 ed.J). 

Lamarck’s theory, by which he accounted for 
divergence of types by the accumulation of the 
inherited effects of use and disuse of organs, was 
ridiculed. Cuvier had become the representa.tive 
of prevailing opinion, according to which the past 
history of life was one of constant cataclysms and 
of constantly recurring creations. Finally, this 
pientific view was powerfully reinforced by all the 
indefinite authority of general and popular opinion, 
■which took its stand on a literal interpretation 
of the Hebrew account of creation in six days, 
contained in the first chapter of Grenesis. 

It was into these intellectual conditions that the 
doctrine of organic evolution by Natural Selection 
was launched % Darwin in 1859. The distinctive 
feature of the doctrine of development which it put 
forward was that it accounted for the evolution of 
life by the agency of causes of exactly the same 
kind as are still in progress. It exhibited modifica- 
tion and progress in life as the result of the process 
of discrimination always going on in the struggle 
for existence. It was by formulating the concep- 
tion of this kind of ‘Natural’ Selection as the 
mechanism by which the transmutation of species 
is effected, and then by supplying in the Origin of 
Species an enormous and well-organized body of facts 
and evidence in support of it, that Darwin instantly 
converted scientific opinion and succeeded in carry- 
ing the doctrine of evolution towards a new horizon. 

The theory of the mechanism of Natural Selection 
formulated by Darwin was extremely simple. 

‘ There is,’ he said, * no exception bo the rule that every organic 
being naturally increases at so high a rate, that, if not destroyed, 
the earth would soon be covered hy the progeny of a single pair * 
{Origin of Species, ch. iii, [p. 79 in 1909 ed.]). 

This tendency to increase beyond the conditions 
, of existence is accompanied by an inherent tendency 
in every part, organ, and function of life to vary. 

‘As many more individuals of each species are horn than 
can possibly survive, and as, consequently, there is a'frequeutlj’’ 
recurring struggle for existence, it follows that any being, if it 
vary ... in any manner profitable to itself, under the complex 
and sometimes vary ing conditions of life, will have a better chance 
of surviving, and thus be naturally selected. From the strong 
principle of inheritance, any selected variety will tend to pro- 
pagate its new an^l modified form’ (#., Introd. Ip. 6 in 1909 cd.]). 

This is the Darwinian doctrine of the survival 
of the fittest. It presented the whole succession 
of life as a theory of descent from simplex forms, 
under the stress of the process of competition for 
the conditions of existence. ‘ 

The far-reaching effect produced by the publica- 
tion of the Origin of Species and by Darwin’s tfieory 
of Natural Selection was undoubtedly , due to two 
main causes. The first of these was the immediate 
illumination which it threw on some of the most 
difficult problems of the special sciences which were 
most closely concerned. This has been often dis- 
cussed, and its Character and tendencies are now 
well understood. The second cause was the 


character of the impression which the doctrines 
produced on the general mind. The nature of this 
impression is much less clearly understood. It is, 
however, in this second relationship that the full 
and more lasting significance of Darwinism has to 
be appreciated. 

The general mind almost from the beginning 
perceived with sure instinct, and far more distinctly 
than the representatives of the special sciences 
concerned, the reach of the theories to the estab- 
lishment of which Darwin had brought such a 
convincing array of evidence. It appeared to 
many at first as if the whole scheme of order and 
progress in the world was now presented as the 
result of a purely mechanical process. The inter- 

osition of mind or of Divine agency appeared to 

e excluded. Man himself seemed to be deposed 
from the place he had occupied in all previous 
schemes of creation. It was true, indeed, as has 
been pointed out, that before Darwin the idea of a 
continuous development in the physical and biologi- 
cal worlds alike had inspired speculations in many 
quarters; but this conception, being rejected by 
current opinion, had left no permanent impression 
on the general mind. It was not until Darwin’s 
work appeared, Sir William Huggins affirmed in 
his Presidential address to the Boyal Society in 
1905, that the new evidence was perceived by 
scientific opinion to be overwhelming in favour of 
the view that man is not an independent being, but 
is the outcome of a general and orderly evolution. 

At the first presentation, therefore, of Darwin’s 
theories popular attention became fixed, with an 
extraordinary degree of concentration, on the 
nature of the destructive ^ changes which the 
doctrine seemed to involve in the ideas which had 
hitherto been closely associated with prevailing 
religions beliefs. The most familiar ideas of the 
system of religion which had for generations held 
the Western mind seemed to have had their 
foundation removed. Instead of a world created 
for man in six days of twenty-four hours each, men 
saw a history of development stretching away 
back for ages and mons into the past. Instead 
of a being standing, by special creation, independent 
and alone, as he had previously been conceived, 
man was presented now as but the last link in a 
process of evolution. With Lyell’s extension of 
the conception of time in geology and Darwin’s 
extension of the conception of evolution, the old 
order in thought seemed to have been swept away. 
Sir William Huggins {loc. cit . ) graphically oeseribes 
the revolution as it appeared to a contemporary 
from the standpoint of science ; 

* The accumulated tension of scientific progress burst upon 
the mind, not only of the nation, but of the whole intelligent 
world, with a suddenness and an overwhelming force for which 
the strongest material metaphors are poor and inadequate. 
Twice the bolt fell, and twice, in a way to which history 
furnishes no parallel, the opinions of mankind may be said to 
have been changed in a day. Changed, not on some minor 
points standing alone, but each time on a fundamental position 
which, like a keystone, brought down with it an arch of 
connected beliefs resting on long-cherished ideas and preiudices. 
"I^at took place was not merely the acceptance by mankind 
of new opinions, but complete inversions of former beliefs, 
involving the rejection of views which had grown sacred hy 
long inheritance/ 

The new doctrine seemed> in short, to gather up 
into a focus the meaning of a niimber of develop- 
ments long in process and revolutionary in their 
nature, the recognition of which in their due place 
and importance had long been resisted in Western 
thought. It seemed to give cumulative expression 
to intellectual tendencies which, since the period 
of the Eenaissance, had struggled against the over- 
powering weight of accepted and offcen intolerant 
religious beliefs^ , The first condition, therefore, 
was a kind of intelleotu^ Satupialia. The effects 
were felt far and wide, at almost eyery centre of 
learning, andin jpimost every department of thought, 
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ahilosopliy, and religion. Huxley in England, 
Renan in France, Ilaeckel in Germany, were 
representatives of one aspect of a movement of 
which Darwin in biology, Tyndall in physics, and 
Grant Allen in popular science represented another. 
Most extravagant conceptions became current even 
in circles of sober and reasoned opinion. Keligious 
beliefs were said to have been so far shaken that 
their future survival was assumed as the object of 
pious hope rather than of reasoned j ucl grnent. They 
were, according to Kenan, destined to die slowly 
out, undermined by primary instruction and by 
the predominance of a scientific over a literary 
education, or, more certainly still, according to 
Grant Allen, to be entirely discredited as grotesque 
fungoid growths which had clustered round the 
thread of primitive ancestor- worship. 

The deepest effects of the movement were felt 
in England and the United States, and this for 
reasons to which still other causes. contributed. 
When Darwin published the Origin of S^pecies^ the 
resemblance which the doctrine of l^atural Selec- 
tion, making for progress through the struggle for 
existence, bore to the doctrines which had come to 
prevail in business and political life was recognized. 
Almost every argument of the Origin of Species 
appeared to present a generalized conception of 
the far-reaching effectiveness of competition. 
Darwin lifted the veil from life and disclosed to 
the gaze of his time, as prevailing throughout 
Nature, a picture of the sdf-eentred struggle of 
the individual, ruthlessly pursuing his own interests 
to the exclusion in his own mind of all other 
interesfes i and yet unconsciously so pursuing them 
— as it was the teaching of the economics of the 
day that the individual pursued them in business 
— not only to his own well-being, but to the 
progress and order of the world. 

It soon became apparent that the crudities of 
conception which prevailed in such inflamed and 
excited conditions of thought were carrying men 
altogether beyond the positions which the doctrine 
of evolution involved. It also became gradually 
evident, as these first impressions were lived 
through, that the acceptance of the evolutionary 
faith implied conclusions which were not only 
different in kind, but more significant, more 
striking, and even more revolutionary— although 
in quite a different sense— than those which the 
first Darwinians contemplated. 

Those who had realized the depth and reality of 
the spiritual hold of religion on the human mind, 
perceived from the beginning how superficial were 
judgments like that quoted from Kenan, to the 
effect that religious systems had no place in the 
future development of the race. But it was when 
the subject came to be approached in the light of 
the evolutionary doctrine itself that the true 
nature of the situation became apparent. 

The Darwinian doctrine of biological evolution 
had centred in the principle of utility. Every 
part, organ, and function had its meaning in the 
stress out of which types and races had come. 
Nothing had come into existence by chance, or 
without correspondence with environment* The 
consistent labour of all the first Darwinians had 
been to give prominence to the necessity for the 
establishment and reinforcement of this— the 
central arch of the doctrine of evolution by 
Natural Selection. It was evident, therefore, that 
while, on the one hand,, the sanctions of faith and 
experience must remain exactly what they had 
always been for the religions life, the concept of 
revolutionary nature was the explanation which 
the doctrine of evolution would be itself bound to 
give of the phenomenon of religion in the liglit of 
its own central principle. What was the meaning 
of those systems, of religious belief which had filled 


such a commanding place hi the social evolution 
of man? To dismiss the phenomena as merely 
meaningless and functionless was, the present 
writer pointed out, impossible and futile, in the 
face of the teaching of the doctrine of evolution. 
They must have some significance to correspond 
with the magnitude and the universality of the 
scale on which they were represented. 

As observation was carried from primitive man 
to the most advanced civ^zation, the importance 
of the subject was not diminished but increased. 
The history of social development in its highest 
phases was largely the history of a group of 
Western peoples who have been for many cen- 
turies the most active and progressive nations of 
the world. The civilization of these peoples was 
the most important manifestation of life known to 
us, first in effects on the nations included in it, 
and now, to an increasing degree, through its in- 
fluence on the develoj)ment of other peoples in the 
world. This group of Western peoples had been 
held for thousands of years in a system of belief 
giving rise to ideas which have profoundly modified 
their social consciousness, and the influence of which 
has saturated every detail of their lives. These 
ideas had affected the development of the Western 
nations at every point, and had filled their histqrv 
with the intellectual and political conflicts to which 
they had given rise. They had deeply influenced 
standards of conduct, habits, ideas, social institu- 
tions, and laws. They had created the distinctive 
ethos of Western civilization, and they had given 
direction to most of the leading tendencies which 
are now recognized to be characteristic of it (cf. 
Civilization). How could it he possible to dis- 
miss from consideration the enormous phase of 
human history of which this was an example, as 
if evolutionists had no concern with the causes 
which had produced it (ef. Kidd, Social Evolution^ 
ch. i.)? 

Further consideration, therefore, made it evident 
that, if the theory of organic evolution by Natural 
Selection was to be accepted in human society, it 
would have to be accepted, like any other principle 
in Nature, without any reservation whatever. It 
would be. necessai^, accordingly, to seek for the 
function of religious belief in the evolution of 
society on a scale proportionate to the magnitude 
of its manifestations. 

Throughout the forms of life below human 
society, the stress through which Natural Selection 
operated was that of the struggle for existence 
between individuals. But in human history the 
fact upon which attention bad to he concentoted 
was that we were watching the integration of a 
social type. It was the more organic social type 
which was always winning* The central feature 
of the process was that it rested ultimately upon 
mind, and implied the subordination of the in- 
dividual, over long tracts of time, to ends which 
fell far beyond the limits of the individuaTs own 
consciousness. Correspondence with environment 
in the case of human evolution, therefore, involved 
projected efficiency. It was a process of mind. 
If were to hold the process of evolution as a 
mechanical one with no spiritual meaning in it, 
there would be no rational sanction whatever for 
the individual to subordinate himself to it. The 
race was destined, therefore, under the process 
of Natural Selection, to grow more and more 
religious. The ethical, iMlosophical, religious, and 
spiritual conceptions which were subordinating 
man to the larger meaning of his own evolution 
constituted the principal feature of the world's 
history, to which all others stood in subordinate 
relationship. 

As the early Darwinians have continued to 
struggle with the laws and principles of the stress 
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of existence between individuals enunciated in the 
Origin of SpmoSi and as it has become increasingly 
evident that the application of the law of Natural 
Selection to human society involve>s a lirst-hand 
consideration of all the problems of mind and 
philosophy, a remarkable feature of the situation 
has presented itself. This has consisted in the 
extremely limited number of minds of sufficient 
scope of view and training to enable them to 
deal with the new and larger problems that have 
arisen. The exponents of philosophy, untrained 
in the methods of science and largely unacquainted 
with its details, have necessarily continued to be 
without a fully reasoned perception of the enormous 
importance of the Darwinian principles of evolu- 
tion in their own subject. The biologists, on the 
other hand, continuing to be immersed in the facts 
of the struggle for existence between animals, have 
in consequence, on their part, remained largely 
unacquainted with the principles of social efficiency 
in the evolution of human society. The dualism 
which has been opened in the human mind in the 
evolution of this efficiency has, in the religious 
and ethical systems of the race, a phenomenology 
of its own, stupendous in extent, and absolutely 
characteristic of the social process. But it remains a 
closed book to the biologist, and the study of it he 
is often apt to consider as entirely meaningless. 
The position has, therefore, most unusual features. 

Darwin made no systematic study of human 
society. But, where he approached the subject 
in the Origin of Species^ it was to disclose the 
bewilderment produced on his mind in attempting 
to apply the principles of the individual struggle 
for existence to social evolution. He seemed to 
think that Natural Selection must be suspended 
in civilization : 

‘We civilized men,’ he said, ‘do our utmost to check the 
process of elimination [of the weak in body and mind] ; we 
build asylums for the imbecile, the maimed, and the sick ; we 
institute poor laws ; and our medical men exert their utmost 
skill to save the life of every one to the last; moment’ (Descent 
of Marii ch. v. [p. 1C8 in 1871 ed.]). 

Darwin thus exhibited no perception of the fact 
that this sense of responsibility to life, which is 
so characteristic of advanced civilization, is itself 
part of the phenomenology of a larger principle 
of Natural Selection. That the deepening of the 
social consciousness, of which this developing 
spiritual sense of responsibility to our fellow- 
creatures is one of the outward marks, is of 
immense significance as characteristic of the 
higher organic efficiency of the social type in the 
struggle for existence was a meaning wiiidn seemed 
to escape him. 

Alfred Kussel Wallace, in approaching the study 
of human society in his book Darwinism (1889), 
displayed the same inability to distinguish that 
it is in relation to the capital problems with which 
the human mind has struggled in philosophy, 
ethics, and religion that we nave the phenomena 
of Natural Selection in social evolution. The 
qualities with which priests and philosophers are 
concerned, he asserted, were altogether removed 
from utility in the struggle for existence? and 
he even mistakenly used the suggestion as an 
argument in support of religion. Here also the 
fact in evidence was that the naturalist, with his 
mind fixed on the details of the individual struggle 
for existence as it takes place between plants and 
animals, has been altogether at a, disadvantage, 
both by training and equipment, in attempting 
to deal with the laws and principles ' of social 
efficiency. Huxley reached an almost equally 
characteristic contradiction in the Bomanes lecture 
delivered at Oxford in 1898, in whffih he attempted 
to make a distinction in principle and meaning 
between the social process and the cosmic process, 
the lesson of evolution, like the lesson of religion, 


being, of course, that they are one and the same. 
Sir Prancis Galton, one of the last and greatest of 
Darwin^s contemporaries, recently also exhibited 
this characteristic standpoint of all the early 
Darwinians. He put forward claims for a new 
science, ‘Eugenics,^ which lie has defined as a 
science which would deal with all the influences 
that improve the inborn qualities of the race, and 
would develop them to the utmost advantage by 
‘scientific breeding.’ The list of qualities which 
Galton proposed to breed from included health, 
energy, ability, manliness, and the special apti- 
tudes required by various professions and occupa- 
tions. Morals he proposed to leave out of the 
question altogether ‘ as involving too many hope- 
less difficulties.’ Here once more we see the 
difficulty with which the naturalist is confronted 
in attempting to apply to human society the 
merely stud-book principles of the individual 
struggle for existence as it is waged among plants 
and animals. The entire range of the problems 
of morality and mind are necessarily ignored. 
The higher qualities of our social evolution, with 
all the absolutely characteristic phenomena con- 
tributing to the highest organic social efficiency, 
remain outside his vision. 

We are as yet only at the beginning of this 
phase ^ of knowledge. The present remarkable 
situation, here of necessity only lightly referred 
to, in which the biologists and the philosophers 
remain organized in isolated camps, each with 
the most restricted conception of the nature and 
importance of the work done by the other and 
of the bearing on its own conclusions, cannot be 
expected to continue. One of the most urgent 
needs of the present time is a class of minds of 
sufficient scope and training to be able to cover the 
relations of the conclusions of each of these seis 
of workers to those of the other and to the larger 
science of society. See also art. Eyolutiout. 

LiTBaATUitE.—C. Darwin, Origin of Smeies^ Descent of Man; 
Life and Letters of Charles Darwin, ed. F. Darwin^, Loud. 1887 ; 
A. R. Wallace, Darwinism, do. 1SS9 ; B. Kidd, Sotnal Evolu- 
tion, Lond. 1894, art. ‘Sociology,* in DDrU; T. H. Huxley, 
Evolution and Ethics, Lond. 1893. BENJAMIN KiDD, 

DASNSMIS.-See ^AmsM. 

DAWtJD B. 'ALl B. KHALAR— Dawfld b, 
‘All b. Khalaf, called al-Zahiri (with the Imnya Abu 
Sulaiman), a jurist celebrated as the originator 
of the Zahiriyya school in Muslim theology, was 
bom inTCufa, A.H. 200 [=A.d. 815] (or, accord- 
ing to other authorities, A.H. 202 [=A.p. 817]), 
of a family belonging to Isfahan. Among the 
many eminent teachers undm' whom he studied 
in his youthful travels were two of the leading 
theologians of Islam, viz. Isbuq h. Rahawaih 
(fA.H. 233 [i=s:A.I>. 847]) of Nisabtir, with whom 
he enjoyed personal relations of the most intimate 
character, and Abu Thaur (Ibrahim b. lOialid) of 
Baghdad (fA.H. 240 [=A.P. 854]). Having com- 
pleted Ms career of study, he settled in Baghdad, 
where he soon established a great reputation, and 
began to attract pupils in large numbers. His 
audience, in fact, commonly numbered about 400, 
and included even scholars of established repute. 
At this time Baghdad possessed 'another teacher 
of renown, Ahmad b, (t A.H. 241 [=A.p. 

855]), the Nestor of ultra-conservative orthodoxy, 
whose name is , borne by the ^anbalitic party. 
Dawud sought to come into friendly relations with 
AbHiad, but all his advances were r^ehed, as he 
lay under the suspicion of havihg affirmed, while 
at Hisabfir, that the Qur’an was a created work— 
a doctrine which Ahmad had attacked with great 
vigour and at heavy personal cost. It was even 
said that Dawhd had been punished for bis error 
by Isbfiq h B§,hawaih, Though Dawud met 
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these allegations with a distinct denial, Ahmad 
still refused to receive him ; nor was the strain 
relieved by the fact that the system promulgated 
by Bawiid coincided in many respects with that of 
Ahmad, and was even littecl to lend it support. 

Xlthough Dawiid, in his travels as a student, 
had applied himself eagerly to the study of the 
^x-^rophetic tradition,’ he has no outstand- 
ing reputation as an authority on that subject. 
In point of fact, he is said to have given currency 
to only one prophetic dictum of note, which came 
to be associated with Ms name through the instru- 
mentality of his son, Abu Bakr Muhammad, a 
well-known hel esprit of his day. The saying is 
as follows: ‘He who loves and pines and hides 
(his torment), and dies thereof, is to be regarded as 
a martyr.’ As a teacher of jurisprudence, on the 
other hand, Dawtid’s influence was enormous, and 
here he ranks as the founder of a distinct school. 
He allied himself with the system of the Imam, 
al-Shafih, for whom ho manifested an extra- 
ordinary reverence, and to -whose high qualities 
{mandqih) he devoted two of his books. But, while 
Bawud found his starting-point in the system of 
Shafli, he at length developed a new method in 
the deduction of sacred law— a method which, 
in its results, diverged from that of his master in 
the most pronounced way, and at the same time 
brought its author into collision with the uni- 
versally received views of Muslim jurisprudence. 
According to the prevailing doctrine, the bases of 
juristic deduction were (1) the ordinances attested 
by the Qur’an ; (2) those which bad the support of 
tradition 5 (3) the consenstis {^ijma) of recognized 
authorities ; and (4) the conclusions established by 
speculative reasoning from, analogies {qiyds)^ and 
by deduction of the ratio legis {Hllat al-slia7') 
from given ordinances. In cases where positive 
injunctions derived from the first three sources 
proved inadequate, the reflective insight (ra’y, 
opinio pTuclentium) involved in the fourth wms 
regarded as valid ground for juristic reasoning. 
Dawud, however, denied the legitimacy of this 
last-mentioned source, the m’y, and all that it 
implied, as also of all inquiry into the reasons of 
the Divine laws and the analogical arguments 
founded thereon. The only sources of juristic 
deduction which he recognized were the positive, 
or* as he calls them, the ‘ evident’ {^dMr)y i.e, the 
Qur’an and Tradition. As for the consensust he 
restricted it to the demonstrable ‘agreement of 
the companions of the prophet’ al ^ahdba)^ 

assigning no more precise limiM to the scope of 
this factor, .In thus running counter to the pro- 
cedure of the dominant sSiools, DEwtid found 
himself in alliance with the extreme section of the 
party known as the a^Mh al-Mdlih (‘traditional- 
^ts’)— in contrast to the 4»57245XZ-m’y(‘gp6CulaUve 
jurists ’), — and became the founder of the zahiiiyya 
school, which is aecordingiy also called the ma&h- 
Mb Dawud* It is true that he brought himself 
to the point of conceding the admissibility of the 
‘obvious analogy’ {giyas jail) plainly indicated by 
positive injunctions, but only as a last resource, 

* As a preliminary of delivering judgment, moreover, 
he demanded an independent investigation .of tra- 
dition, and deprecated a mechanical adherence to 
the established doctrine of. a master or a school 
{iaqlld). ‘The automatic repetition of the teach- 
ings of one who is nohinfaUxble is pernicious, and 
shows blinduess' of judgment.’ . ‘ Out upon him, 
who, having a torch {Le* tradition) wherewith he 
may light his own way, extinguishes his torch, 
and moves only by anotliers help.’ Men should 
not blindly follow any human authority, but 

* should examine the sources for thern selves. 

Of Dawud’s writings, a list of wMch is given in 
tlfo Kitdh aUFihrist^ nobliing is now extant^ but 


it would be possible to reconstruct his doctrines 
from quotations in later literature. Biographical 
writers are at one in extolling the piety and 
sincerity of his character, and his abstemious 
mode of life. His fame spread far beyond the 
confines of his domicile, and from the furthest 
limits of the Muhammadan world those who were 
perplexed with theological jiroblems came to him 
for light. He died in Baghdad in A.H. 270 [=a.d. 
883]. Vast as his influence was, however, his 
system, Avliieh, owing to its limited scope, did 
not adequately meet the requirements of juristic 
practice, failed to gain a firm footing in public 
life. Numerous Muslim scholars associated them- 
selves with it, but their adherence was largely 
personal and theoretical, and, except in a single 
instance, the system never attained an authori- 
tative position in the official administration of 
justice. Its solitary success in this respect was 
achieved in the empire of the Almohads in Spain 
and North-West Africa, the founders of which, 
repudiating ail adherence {taqlld) to particular 
schools, hmd that the appeal to the traditional 
sources was the only permissible procedure. The 
history of Muslim learning down to the 9th cent. 
A.H. contains the names of famous adherents of 
the Zahiristic principle in many different countries. 
The*mosb imx^ortant, and, in a literary sense, the 
most eminent, of these was the valiant Andalusian, 
Ibn IJazm, *Ali b. Ahmad, who expounded the 
Zahiristic method in his works, and ai^iflied it not 
only to the jnrisprudence of Islam, but to its 
dogmatic theology as well. 

Litbeattjrb .— ahdln al-SuWif Tabaqat al-SMfiHyya 
(Cairo, 1324), ii, 42-48 (biography of Dftwud); I, Goldziher, 
Bie Mhiriten, ihr Lchwjstem m. ihre Geschichiej Leipzig*, 
lSS4 j for the Almohadic movement, the same author’s Intro- 
duction to Le More de Mohammed ibn Toumerti Mahdi des 
Almohades, Algiers, 1903, pp. 39-54. I, QoLDZIHEK. 

DAY OF ATOHEMENT.-See Festivals 
(Hebrew). 

DEACON, DEACONESS.-See Ministry. 

DEAD,— See Ancestor- worship. Death and 
Disposal op the Dead, State of the Dead. 

DE.^ MAT RES. — ^The Bern Matres axe divini- 
ties of uncertain character and function, whose 
worship is found chiefly in the Celtic and German 
provinces of the Boman Empire (cf. art. Celts, voL 
iii pp. 280, 286, mdpassim% How far they are to 
be identified or associated with so-called ‘ Mother- 

f oddesses’ among other peoples is a matter of 
ispute and will be discussed later. But there 
is evidence on Celtic and Germanic territory, and 
to some extent outside these limits, of a fairly 
definite cult of goddesses called usually Matres or 
MatroncBi and depicted in accordance with well- 
established conventions. Knowledge of them is 
derived entirely from inscriptions and monuments, 
of which a large number (over four hundred in- 
scriptions) have 'been preserved ; .apparent survivals 
of their worship have been detected in the beliefs 
and traditions of the Celts and Germans of later 
.ages; but no certain reference to them has been 
found in ancient literature. There is no reason 
for applying to them, as is sometimes done, a 
passage^ cited from Varro in the de Civ* Dei of St. 
Augustine (yii, 3, ‘Dnde dicit etiam ipse Varro, 
quod diis quibusclam patribus et deabus matribus, 
sicut hominibus, igno bilitas accidisset’). Varro’s 
reference is probably general, and certainly the 
context in St, Aligns tine does not suggest an appli- 
cation to the particular divinities in question. 

The inscriptions cliscovered up to the year 1887 were published 
and classified by Ihm in his very important monograph on the 
MatrmenkvdMis^ (cited here by this short ntic ; for exact refer- 
ences, see yioB Literature at end gf article), AdditioBal material 
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was included in Ihni’s art. in Roschor (s.v. ‘ Makes ’), and later 
discoveiiea will bo taken account of, together with fee results 
of later discussion, in the course of this article. 

The name of the divinities appears in three 
forms in the inscriptions : MatreSf Matronce, and 
* Matrm (the last being the nominative case 
inferred from the datives Matris and Matrabm). 
A fourth form "^'Mcdrm is held by some scholars to 
be preserved in five inscriptions, but the evidence 
for it is in no case clear. Three of the inscriptions 
in question are lost, and in the other two—* a atone 
altar at Dijon and a relief at Metz — the readings 
are very uncertain.^ The form * Mcitrce may be 
due to Celtic influence, an old Celtic nominative 
singular * Matar having been latinized as * Matra 
and a dative plural * Matrabus developed from it, 
perhaps with the aid of Celtic datives in b (cf. 
Matronenlcultusy p. 10). But, in view of such 
analogous Latin forms as nymphahus^ fatahus^ 
Jiliabus, natabus^ etc., the Celtic explanation can- 
not be deemed necessary.^ In the case of the 
dative plural Matris, the parallel formation Jisredis 
{^Jieredihus) has been similarly used as evidence 
against the theory of Celtic influence.® Whatever 
be the explanation of the Latin words in question, 
there is one inscription which is generally held to 
show a Celtic (Gaulish) form of the name. This is 
preserved in the Museum at Nlmes and reads, in 
Greek letters, Marpe^o li^afiavcriKa^o ^parovd^. The 
epithet ’RapLavaiKa^o is almost certainly locals Ho 
the Nemausian Mothers* ; but the tr. of j6parov5e is 
more doubtful. If it contains the root of the Ir. 
hrdth, ‘judgment,* it may well mean sx judicio, 
and be equivalent to the common formula ex 
imperioA 

Matres and Matronm appear to be synonymous, 
though their geographical distribution, as will be 
seen later, is somewhat different. They even occur 
as equivalents on a single inscription : * Matribus 
sive Matronis Aufaniabus domesticis* [Matronm- 
Jmltus, no. 207) ; and the same epithet is some- 
times found in combination with both terms (ef. 
‘Matribus [V]acall[i]neis * [i6. no. 215] with 
‘Matronis Vacal(l)nehis* \ih, nos. 224, 225, 227]). 
But such close association of the two is exceptional, 
and certain distinctions have been pointed out in 
their use. Ihm (Koscher, p. 2466) shows that 
Matres is accompanied by epithets of greater 
veneration (* augustae,* ‘ deae *). Hild (Daremberg- 
Saglio, iii. 1636) tries to make out a difference 
in the fact that men pray oftener to Matres, and 
women to Matronm ; but his figures can hardly 
be regarded as significant, Roach-Smith (in his 
Collectanea Antiqua, vii. [1878-80] 213) argues that 
the Matronm were concerned primarily with the 
feminine principle in Nature, with maternity and 
offspring, while the Matres presided over the 
fruits of the earth and, in general, over public 
and private business. None of these distinctions, 
however, is really established as valid . It is perhaps 
a significant fact, which is pointed out by Haver- 
field [Arch Ml. XV. 320), that Matronm does not 
occur in any land where the cult is demonstrably 
imported ,* and the name may he really the Celtic 
MaMna, which survives in the Brench Marne and 
a few other names of places, rather than the Lat. 
Matrona. Since there is no evidence outside of 

1 In support; of ^3tair0s, see Hirsohfeld, OIL xiii. no, 64’?8 ; 
against it, Ihm, MaironemvlUts^ p. 12 ff. 

2 See Haverfleld, Archml. xv. [18923 32, Sommer, 

ManI,hUQh der lateinisohen Lmt- u. Pormnlehre, Heidelhei^, 
1902, p. 3G0, explains such forms by the analog of dml}us. 
Mairomhits also ocours (see JUMizU de0i mMmh 1897ir P* 9)- 

3 See Siebourg, Wmdeut^c^ ^eitsohnft, 1888, p. 116, and 
Bonner JaJirbtloher, cv. [IQOOj 86. 

4 See Thurneysen, JSandhwh des Alt-Xrisoft&nt Heidelberg, 
1909, p. 190, and Rhys, ‘ Celt. Inscsr. of Jk'ance and. Italy,^ Proc. 
Brit. Aead. ii. [1905-63 291. It should be said that some 
scholars do not hold the inscdption to be Celtio, D^Arbois de 
dubamville (RCel, 1890, p. 250) explains it as Latin ; and Br4al 
(RA xxxi, [18973 104) as Italic. The latter scholar tfanslates 
pparovSf^ by nierito dc, csomparing Oscan bratei^ 


inscriptions, the quantity of the o must he re- 
garded as uncertain; and, if it was pronounced 
long, as is lilcely enough, this might simply mean 
that the familiar Latin word had been substituted 
for the Celtic. The substitution would have been 
entirely natural, and the tAVO Avords would have 
come jto be regarded as identical. The fact that 
Matrona appears regularly in the singular, Avhereas 
the Matronm are named in the plural and depicted 
in groups, might shoAv a divergent development of 
the tAvo cults, but Avould not preclude a common 
origin. Moreover, there is some doubt, as Avill l3e 
slioAvn later, whether the Matres or Matronm 
Avere not sometimes conceived and represented 
singly. Even if the identification of Matronm 
with Matrona should he accepted, it Avould not 
become any easier to make a distinction between 
Matres and Matronm, for the Celtic (or possibly 
pre-Celtic) Matrona, like the Latin, appears to be 
a derivative of the simple word for ‘ mother.* The 
character of the divinities hearing the name 
Matrdna is also quite uncertain.^ On the whole, 
then, Matres and Matronm seem to be equivalent 
in sense, and neither of them is probably Roman 
in origin. In the following discussion the tAvo 
Avords Avili be used interchangeably, except where 
a distinction is explicitly made betAveen them. 

The dates of the monuments to the Matres or 
Matronm range all the way from the time of 
Caligula [MatronenlcuUus, no. 35) to that of Gordi- 
anus [ih. no. 361). They are found chiefly in Cis- 
alpine Gaul, Gallia Narbonensis, Gaul proper, and 
Lower Germany, and to a limited extent at Rome 
itself, in Britain, and in Spain.^ Those at Rome 
and in Britain are apparently due to soldiers or 
tradesmen, and do not prove the local existence of 
the cult ; and the same may be true of the few in- 
scriptions preserved on the Sjoanish peninsul a. The 
latter, hoAvever, are taken by d’Arbois de Jnbain- 
ville as evidence that the Ceitiberi had the 
worship in common Avith the Ganls ; and the epithet 
‘Gallaicis* favomrs the supposition,® Still more 
remote provinces are brought into relation Avith 
the cult by the inscriptions, ‘ Matres Pannoniorum 
et Delmataruni,* preserved at Lyons {Matronen- 
Imltus, no. 394), and ‘Matres Afrm Italse Galloe,* 
preserved at York [ih. no. 348). But no inscrip- 
tion to Matres or Matronm has yet been found in 
either Africa or the Illyrican provinces south of 
the Danube, and it seems probable that the names 
indicate simply military service in those regions 
on the part of the dedicants or of their soldiers.^ 
Monuments are commonest on the west bank of 
the Rhine and in the vicinity of Lyons ; and the 
tribes among Avliom the worship chiefly flourished 
appear to have been the Vocontii, Areconiici, 
Ailobroges, Sequani, Lingones, and Ubil. There 
are almost no traces of it in Aquitania or Avestern 
Narbonensis, and few in the region east of the 
Rhine/ The geographical distribution of the names 
is, in general, as follows: Matronm seems to be 
the omy form in Cisalpine Gaul, though some 
abbreviations are doubtful, and it is the prevailing 
form in Germany; Matrm ocours chiefly near Lyons 


1 The comparisoit between Matronm and Mabedmt is old. 
See, for example, Pictet in ROd ii. 8. On the oooiirrences of 
Matrdna^ see Holder, AUeelt. BfracTiBohatZi s,v. For the view 
that it is Ligurian, not Celtic, compare H. d’Arhois de Juhaiu- 
ville, Premiers habitants de VMurope^, Paris, 1SS9, ii. 169, and 
G, Dottin, Manwl pour seroir d VSiud& de Vdntiq.. 

Paris, 1906, p. 240. 

2 For a map showing their distribution, see Haverfield's art. 

m AreK ASl. xv. ' 

2 See RC&t xiv. [1893] 376; also J. Leite de Yasconcellos, 
Religities de Lusitania, ii. 119053 176 

4 See Run, Bonner lahrh xoii. [1892] 258, and Mcdronen- 
hvXim, p. 120 ff., for inscriptions to ‘Oampestres/ ‘Trlviae,^ 
etc., . in Alrioa and fee Banube provinces. 

5 On certain evidehcea receuuy pointed out for such worship 

in thOrpalatinate, 'Bee Griinenwaid, Westdmtsohe Zeitschr^t, 
10O6j.p* 2a9£e,. " , 
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and in Gallia Narbonensis ; and Maires is common 
in Gaul proper and in Britain. 

So far as we have direct evidence, then, con- 
cerning the worship, it belongs to the Celtic and 
Germanic provinces of the Koman Empire, the 
chief points of radiation being Gaul and Lower 
Germany. With regard to its origin and early 
history there is difference of opinion. The theory 
that it was a g’oneral Indo-Germanio institution 
(set forth most fully hy Becker, Kuhn’s Beitrage^ 
iv. [ 1868 ] 146 ff.) is rejected by most recent investi- 
gators, though the relation oi this to other cults of 
Mother- goddesses among various peoples presents 
obscure problems which are not hy any means to 
be summarily dismissed. This subject will receive 
further mention, bnt in the meantime clearness 
will be undoubtedly served by confining the dis- 
cussion, as Him has^wisely done, to the narrower 
range of forms which are evidently related. These 
are common to Celts and Germans, and both peoples 
have been Iield to be the original possessors of the 
worship. The probabilities are rather in favour of 
the view that the Celts first developed it and that 
the Germans borrowed it from them. The oldest 
dated monument [McdronenlmltuSi no. 35, of the 
age of Caligula) has been found in northern Italy, 
and the cult was undoubtedly native also to 
southern Gaul, ^ It is unlikely that the Celtic 
population of either of those regions derived it 
fi'om the Germans, and all that is known of the 
relations of Germans and Celts down to the begin- 
ning of the Christian era favours the theory that 
the Germans, in such matters, were the borrowers 
or imitators. 1 It is possible, of course, that both 
peoples possessed the worship equally from the 
beginning (cf. Siebourg, op. cit. p. 97 ; also Much, 
ZD A XXXV. 315 ff.), or that they derived it inde- 
pendently from older populations which preceded 
them in the occupation of western Europe. Atten- 
tion has already been called to the uncertainty 
concerning the history of the names Matres and 
Matronm themselves. 


The Mother-goddesses, in the restricted sense in 
which they axe now being considered, were appar- 
ently conceived in triads* Only one inscripuon 
(‘Matribus tribus Oampestribus,’ OIL vii 510, 
preserved in Britain) designates the number ; but 
the goddesses are often depicted in groups of three, 
and no monument representing a different number 
is definitely associated with them by an inscription. 
The position and arrangement of the Matres vary 
somewhat on different monuments, the prevailing 
type showing three draped figures, seated beneath 
a canopy or arch, wearing round head-dresses hke 
a nimbus, and holding Baskets of fruit on their 
knee. The middle goddess is usually distinguished 
from the others in, some fashion, eifeher by the 
size and position of her figure or by a difference 
in head-dress. On one monument she is seated 
while the others stand, and on another she stands 
while the others sit. It is hardly to be supposed, 
however, that there was any distinction of rank 
or function among the divinities. Such variations 
in the type were doubtless purely artistic in pur- 
pose. ^ On a very few monuments, notably the 
Metz relief (Matromn/mltus, p. 43, fig. 7), the three 
goddesses are represented as standing. 

lot MafrwmM'ks, p. 67 J and O. de I&Sansaaye, JR». of 
the Teutons, 1902, p. S8 ft. See also, on the relations of Oelfc 9 

and Oermans, d'Arbois de Jixbainvifie, Premiers TiabiUtnU, ii, 
328 ; Kluge, in Faults Qnmdriss, i.3 , (1901] 324 ff. : Bremer, 

lb. [1904] 787 ff. ; B. Mnch, PeufscMStammeskmide, Leipzig, 
1000, p. 41 If. Kauffmann, in Ztsehr. des Ver. fdr Volksk. ii. 

, [1892] 24 ff., disputes the adoption ot Mother-worship by the 
Germans, except when they had practically abandoned their 
nationality. But there is considerahle evidence on the other 
side. See Siebourg, BminerJdhrh. cv. [1900] Odff. 

*01* Jfatronmkuiius, pp. 47-48, and Siebourg, Bonner Jakrh. 
cv. lOU. For an attempt to connect the type with Or. reprc- 
sentations of the Mother, of the Gods, see Loescholse, Bonner 
J c^nro, xcv> [1894]^^6L 


Ifc is doubtful how far monuments representing 
groups larger or smaller than three are to be associ- 
ated with the worship of the Matres. Five dancing 
women on a relief at Avigiiana probably do not 
themselves represent the goddesses, though the 
monument is inscribed ‘ Matronis ’ (see Matronen- 
kultus, p. 48). A group of two figures on a relief 
at Poitiers, holding cornueopise and baskets of 
fruit, has also been taken to represent Matres, 
But the existence of other goddesses known to 
have been worshipped in pairs renders the identifi- 
cation extremeljr doubtful.^ The single figures 
of a goddess riding a horse, often referred to in 
the past as an ^ equestrian Matrona,’ ^ are now held 
to be Eponai a divinity of distinct character, whose 
worship appears, however, in the same regions as 
that of the Matres.^ Occasionally, in fact, Epona 
and the Mother-goddesses are associated on the same 
monument.^ It is, of course, possible that Epona 
was originally, as Benol [Les heligions de la GauU 
avant le ch^'istianisme, Paris, 1906, p. 281) suggests, 
only a Matrona with specialized function {mdre 
sp6cialis6e). 

Of dubious connexion with the Matres, likewise, 
are numerous statuettes of single figures, without 
names, more or less resembling the inscribed 
representations of the goddesses. Some of these 
figures carry fruit or cornueopise, and have the 
same head-dress as appears on the larger monu- 
ments ; others represent women with babes — a 
conception in itself suitable enough to Matres or 
Matronce, though not in accordance with the usual 
convention. Him rejects all such figures, insisting 
upon the triadic group as characteristic of the 
cult [Matronenkultus, p. 53 ff.) ; and the existence 
of statuettes of the regular triad rather counts in 
his favour, making it more difficult, as Siebourg 
has argued, to identify single figures as Bfatronce.^ 
It is even doubted whether the numerous statu- 
ettes of women with babes or fruits represent 
goddesses at ail. They may be merely votive 
offerings or talismanic images ; but in the case 
of many of them the symbolism appears to in- 
dicate local or personal divinities similar in 
function to the Matres. The most reasonable 
conclusion, perhaps, is to recognize the probable 
existence of many related fonns of worship, and 
at the same time to restrict the names Matres 
and Matronce to monuments actually so inscribed 
or exhibiting the customary figures of the three 
divinities. The geographical limits already laid 
down for the cult were made np on this basis, and 
it does not seem wise to extend them hy the 
inclusion of doubtful monuments.® The term 
*Mother“goddesses,’ which is applied, especially hy 
French archaeologists, to a great number of these 
statuettes of various types, is sometimes used very 


1 Of., for example, the inscription, *Daahtis Vercanae et 
Medmiae/ at Trfeves ; and see, for other references, Matronm- 
kuUus, p. 63 ff., and Siebourg, Bonner Johrh. cv. 98 K. 

2 Becker’s ‘reitende Matrona,* Bonner Jahrh. xxvL [1868] 
91 ff. 

s See MairoTimhidtus, p. 66 ff. ; S. Beinach, BA, 1896, p. 103 ff. 
Beinaoh gives a map ot the distribution of EJpona monuments, 
which may be compared with Haverfield’s map for the Mother- 
goddesses. For some modification of Eeinach’s statements, cf* 
Banmbeaud, B^xm des itudm moiennos, vii. [1905] 280 flf. 

4 See Domaszewski, Ret des rbm. Me&res, Trbvea, 1896, p. 60, 

5 See the Bonner JAhrK cv. 98 j also Monceaux, Revue his-' 
toriqm, xxxv. [1887] 260* 

6 On the statuettes of the types under consideration there 
is an extensive literature. See esp* Matro 9 ienkuUus, p. 63 i 
Dudot, Figurines de Hpoque gullo-romiim, Paris, 1860; 
Vallentin, in RGel iv, [1879] 28 ; Monceaux, ReV. historique 
xxxy. [1887] 256 if. ; Ohauvet, Bypothtse sur une statuette 
antique, Angouifime, ,1901 ; A. Blauchet, ‘ Figurines en terre- 
cuite de la Gaule romaine,’ M4m. Soc. Ant., 6«h series, i* (18901 
65 ff., X. [1901] 180 ff. ; Baillet, Mem. de la Soc, arcMol. et his- 
torique de VOrUanais, xxix. [1905] 399 ft ; Oassies, Revv^ 
des Uudes anciennes, viii, [1906J 65 ft , ; and A. J. Eeinsi, 
Pro Alesia, hi. [1908-9] 426 if* For a map of Gaul sho^, 
the distiijihution of Mother-worship in the more inclusive seu. 'T 
see Eenel, Res Religions, p* 286. 
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looselj. Thus Gassies, pleading against the re- 
striction of the Mother-worship to Gaul and 
Germany, cites Venus, Juno, and Demeter as 
dresses mdres ; and other writers (see, for example, 
A. Wirth, Danae, Vienna and Prague, 1892, p. 
95) have compared the Matres with the Semitic 
^Aardprai, Statuettes, moreover, of the sorts just 
referred to have been found in widely separate 
regions outside of Gaul : for example, in Greece, 
Italy, and Northern Africa.^ 

The difficulty, if not the impossibility, of 
keeping the worship of Matres and Matronce 
distinct from all other cults is hardly less apparent 
in the case of inscribed than in that of uninscribed 
monuments. Por the ancients themselves associ- 
ated, and doubtless to some extent identified, 
these divinities with others. Just as in the case 
of several of the more important individual gods 
of the Celts and Germans, so with regard to the 
Matres f the modem investigator is puzzled by the 
uncertain meaning of the interpretatio Bomana, 
Koman conquerors and romanized provincials alike 
were eager to identify the gods of the northern 
barbarians with those of the old classical pantheon, 
and the resulting equations are neither consistent 
with themselves nor easy to tinderstand.® The 
Matres, in this way, are sometimes associated with 
the Parcm, on the evidence of a few inscriptions 
^ Matrihus Parcis.’ But it is not clear that an 

mitification of the two groups was intended by 
dedicants in question. Moreover, the modes 
Presenting the Matres and the Farcce are 
'ifterent, and their fundamental characters 
> have been dissimilar (see below, p. 410^, 
tronenhidtus, p. 66 ff'., and Haverfield, 
XV, 326). The association of the 
Matres is also doubtful, and finds 
^ort in the inscriptions,® In the 
whom some investigators 
'’elation with the Matres, there 
the comparison, beyond the 
of divinities have numerous 
^xioed with local epithets.^ Evi- 
.^giitly better, as Ihm has shown, for 
.^vOing the Matres with the goddesses of the 
^*oss-roads {q.v.) named on various monuments as 
*Bivis 0 ,’ ‘Triviee,’ and ‘ Quadriviae,’ though the 
matter is by no means certain,® But the divinities 
who may with most probability he identified with 
the Matres are those who were called ‘ Campestres,* 
‘ Junones/ and ‘ Sulevim,’ All these names appear 
both independently and in combination with Matres 
or Matronm, and it is hard to say whether they 
stand for goddesses originally distinct and later 
identified with the Matres, or whether they were 
originally mere epithets of the Matres and after- 
wards came to be used independently. At all 
events the divinities concerned were closely associ- 
ated in the end with the Mother-goddesses. The 
Jrnioms, in the sense now under consideration, 
should probably be distinguished from the Boman 
Junones, conceived as the geniuses, of women. 
They are very likely only Matronm worshipped 
under another name, and the chief seat of their 
cult appears to have been Cisalpine Gaul.® The 

1 Of. S. Beinach, Bronzes fi^ur&s, p. 15, and Blanohet, M4m. 
de Za SoG. des AntiqtLaires, vi. [19013 10, p. 197 ff,). 

2 Of., for example, the various views about Taranis and 
Teutates disenssea by Beinacb, ROel xviii '[1897] 1S7 

8 See Matronmhultus, p, 98 ff,, and Ssp^raudieu, Mmte 
Oalvet, inscriptions antiques, Avignon, 1900, p. 69 f. 

4 See Matronenhultm, p. 9S fP. Tbe old oor^arison; has been 
recently^ repeated by J. beite de Vasconcellos, 4$ pmi- 

tania, ii. 198. 

^ With MaironmhetMs, p, S7 ff,, ct Him's later remarks in 
the Bonner Jahrl}. xciv, [18983 165, and Haverfield in the Are%, 
JBl, XV. 326. 

sc.® See particularly Ihm^s art. ‘Junones Ib’ in. Bdsoher. The 
Juba^ww.oe, sometimes identified with the Matres, seem to 
(iLl 'Qspond rather to the regular Boman Matr<tnen‘ 

p. 97), 


Oampestres have sometimes been described as 
goddesses of the fields, but it is more probable 
that they were the special protectors of the 
military camp, or rather that their name was the 
epithet applied to the Matronm when conceived 
as exercising this function.^ In the case of the 
Suleyim it is more probable that we have divinities 
originally distinct from the Matres, though of 
closely similar character and function. Inscrip- 
tions to them are far less numerous than those 
'to the Matres or Matronm, but their geograifiiical 
distribution is similar. The origin and meaning 
of the name Sulevim is unknown, though it is 
tempting to compare the British Lea Sul, wor- 
shipped at Bath {Aqum Suits), and to seek an 
etymology in the Celtic root sul (O. Ir. sdil, ‘ eye ’). 
If this Sieory is right, the meaning of the word 
would he similar to that of Tiitelm,^ 

In the absence of all ancient literary treatment 
of the Mother-goddesses, the only evidences of 
their divine functions are those furnished by the 
artistic representations of the divinities, and by the 
epithets applied to them. The customary figures 
of the Matres have been described already. The 
epithets, though numerous, contribute very little 
new information. Many of them are simply gen- 
eral terms of veneration, such as ‘ augustae,’ ‘deae/ 
‘divsB,’ ‘sanctse,’ ’ " 


also ‘dominsB,’ though 
the application of this to the Matres is not certain.® 
‘ Nemetiales ’ is possibly equivalent to ‘ sanctsej 
but seems rather to be connected with the tribal 
name of the Nemetes or with some locality (see 
Rhys, p. 102; Matronenhtdtus, p. 16). Other 
epithets denote the special protective relation of 
the goddesses to individual dedicants or their 
families; for example, ^meas,’ ‘suse,’ ‘paternse,’ 
'maternse,* ' domesticse,^ ‘trisavse,’ ^eonserva- 
trices/ ‘indulgentes.’ By far the greater number 
contain the names of nations, tribes, or locali- 
ties, such as ‘Afrse Italee Gallse,’ ^Italss Gallse 
Germanse Britannse,’ ‘Omnium gentium/ ‘Nori- 
cse,’ ‘Treveroe,’ ‘Bapava-iKaSo, and the numerous 
non-Latin or half-latinized names which, though 
largely unexplained, are held to belong chiefly to 
this class. A few of the latter have been brought 
into relation with definite place-names like ‘Jmi- 
neihise,’ ‘Albiahenas/ ‘Nersihense/ ‘ Mahline- 
hse,’ connected respectively with Jiilich, Elvenich, 
Neexsen, and Meehelin; but the great majority 
seem to go back to pre-Roman names, since dis- 
placed and lost.* The names AJlims, Baitekamims, 
and Vatuims—ovoi: against the latinized forms 
Ajliahus, Saitkamiahus, and Vatuiahm — which 
are of special interest as exhibiting very archaic 
forms of the Germanic dative plural ending, 
also presumably of local significance.® TJie 
native epithet which seems to have referenr^®^ 
function is ^GaHse,’ with its compounds 
gabisB * (on two inscriptions at Mainz), ancHUdren 
gabiae ’ (on an inscription at Biirgel). Eve 
not beyond dispute, and its meanins 
ticularly individualizing at best. It & Masai of 
translated the ‘Givers/ the ‘ All-Give:^^ directed 
dora)—B> name which is quite consist^’ 2 '^jttarm|a 
representations of the goddesses. Th^^ie Maeafdis- 
is easy in Germanic (of, geben, , ‘ give,!^! fie te'ed tiie 

1 SeeSiebourff, deSulevis CaTn^estribus ai! 

MatromnhAltm, p. 76 fi, ; and Boscher, s.v, ‘ ^ ^ ® ^ 

sgeeSiebourg, deMem's, etc., and Bow-af/lao+K 
$9 ff, : and Ihm, Matrornnhultus, p. 78 fi. 

8 See MatromnJcultits, p. 98, and Ehj’s, d With an act 
1892, p. 102 ff., the latter comparing the Ga 

4 On this class of epithets, set parfionlarlgia^nda relate that 
in Branos Vi^ndohonensis, Vienna, 1893, ^But they deceived 
bourg, Bonner ,Ja7irb* cv. 79 fi. A who3 corpse. When lie 
oomiecting epithets in with for ever snhlect 

spring at Pax, and ^latog them as Islands, ii. [X9063 
propoaedby 0. Jnllian, Bmm des who 

See also hia Eist, de Qauh, m 181. ke-the-Flowerg, Her 
‘ JS See Kaafiznann,,o|?. ii. 44, and ^nsenfced to her mar- 
ov, !9i-95. - ‘ : .ong-as-the-Bocks, Xhia 
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lady, however, was frightfully ugly, and the bridegroom sent her 
bach. Thereupon the god cursed his son-in-latv, declaring that 
hia posterity should be frail as the flowers (UlUa liv. [1906] 
169). A Halida story accounts for death by the fact that men 
were formed of grass and salmon-berry bushes. But the Haida 
have another legend, according to which men were made by the 
Raven, who decreed that they should never die. The decision 
was changed at the instance of the Wren, that he might have a 
place of resort under their grave-scaffolds (Jemp Bxpad. v. 
[19053 210, 238). Among the Quinault Indians of British Oolum- 
bia, where Eagle and Raven are the joint authors of things as 
they now are, Eagle proposes that when men. die they shall 
come to life again. Raven, however, opposes this, and has hia 
way. He regrets it when his own daughter dies and cannot be 
revived, hut it is then, too late {op. cit. ii. 111). 

The enmity or the slackness of one of the lower 
animals is regarded by many people as the cause 
of death. 

A story very wide-spread in Africa among Negroes, Bantu, 
and Hottentots alike, is found in two forma. The Hottentot 
version is that the hare was charged by the moon with the 
message to men : ‘ Bike as I die and rise to life again, so you 
also shall die and rise to life again.’ But the hare convoyed the 
message thus ; ‘Like as I die and do not rise to life again, so 
you also shall die and not rise to life again.^ The angiy moon 
split the hare’s lip with a blow ; but the mischief was done and 
was irremediable. Hence the hare is a tabued animal to the 
Hottentots, Among the Bantu the chameleon is made the 
messenger. But he is a slow creature, and after his departure 
the Superior Being changed his mind and dispatched the lizard 
with the message of death. The lizard overtook the chameleon 
and arrived first. When afterwards the chameleon delivered 
his message, it was too late : the irrevocable decree had been 
conveyed (Bleak, Reynard the Fox^ Bond. 18C4, pp. 71, 74). In 
Oalabar a dog and a sheep are the rival delegates ; and it is 
through the fault of the dog that we die {Joum, Afr, Sog. v. 
[19063 194). The ill-will of the antelope is alleged by a tribe 
on the Ivory Coast as the reason for death. A man was sent 
to the great fetish of Oavalla for a charm against death. He 
was given a atone to block the path by which it came. But 
the antelope, offering to assist, maliciously sang a spell which 
rooted the stone to the spot (Joum. AJr. Soo. vi, [1907] 77). 

The Melanesians of IN'ew Pomerania tell the 
story of the message wrongly transmitted. The 
Wise Spirit ordained that snakes should die, hut 
men should slough their skins and live for ever. 
His brother, the Churl, reversed the decree {ABW 
X. [1907] 308). In the Shortland Islands the 
people (also Melanesians) relate that the great 
foremother of tne race sloughed her skin at inter- 
.-'vals and remained eternally young. The catas- 
trophe of her death oceuxred because she was once 
disturbed in the operation by the screaming of her 
child, who was unluckily allowed to witness it. 
This was the way death came into the world 
{FL xvi. [1905] 116). A similar story is told by 
the Baluba, on the borders of the Congo State? 
but there the ojjeration is interrupted by the 
woman’s fellow-wife {Glohm^ Ixxxvii. [1906] 193). 
According to the Hupa of California, people used 
to renew their youth, when they grew old, by 
sleeping in the sweat-house. But this happy con* 
dition came to an end, w© learn from a ceremonial 
formula, because a certain mythological personage 
was unfaithful to his two wives, who in revenge 
took the two children they had borne Mm and 
buried them alive. When the children came up 
again they put them back, declaring that thence- 
forward every one should do that way (Goddard, 
Eupa TextSi Univ, California Pub. i. [1903-4] 76, 
366). The Eskimo of Greenland relate that the first 
woman brought death by saying : ‘ Let these die to 
make room for their posterity’ (Crantz, Gremland^ 
Lend. 1820, i. 204). 

In time stories, death is the result of curse or 
spell. Another Eskimo tale accounts for it as the 
issue of a dispute between two men, one of whom 
desires men to be immortal, the other to be mortal s 
their words axe probably also spells (Bink, TaleSj 
Eto. 1876, p. 41, citing Egede). A tale widely 
knoTO in North America relates that, when the first 
death occurred, an attempt was made to bring the 
soul bajck from the land of the dead. But some 
prohibition was broken, the returned soul was 
greeted too soon, and it vanished : wherefore there 
xsno return fpr ’mankind from the spirit-land (th© 


Cherokee stories [79 BBEW^ 1900, pp. 252, 436] 
may be taken as typical). 

Similar to the Eskimo stories just cited are some Australian 
stories, Tlie Kaitish and Unmat 3 era say that formerly, when 
men were buried, they came to life ag'ain in three days ; and the 
Kaitish declare that permanent death is due to an old man who 
was displeased with this arrangement and wanted men to die 
once for all. He secured this effect by kicking' into the sea the 
body of one who had just died and been temporarily buried 
(Spencer-Gillen^, 613). So also the Wotjobaluk story runs that, 
when people died, the moon used to say, ‘ You up-again ’ ; but 
an old man said, ‘ Let them remain dead,’ and since then none 
has ever come to life again except the moon (Howitt, 429). 

The phases of the moon naturally suggest death 
and restoration to life. It is, therefore, not wonder- 
ful to find that among the Australians, as among 
the Hottentots, the moon plays a considerable 
part in the legends. We have space to mention 
only one more. 

The Arunta relate that, before there was any moon in the sky, 
a man died and was buried. Shortly afterwards he rose from 
the grave in the form of a boy. When the people ran a'way for 
fear, he followed them, shouting that if they fled they would 
die altogether, while he would die but rise again in the sky. He 
failed to induce them to return. When he died, he re-appeared 
as the moon, periodically dying and coming to life again ; but 
the people who ran away died altogether (Spencer-Qillena, 664). 
The Chams of Further India see a female figure in the moon. 
She was a goddess who raised all the dead to life, until the great 
sky-god, tired of this interference with the eternal laws, trans- 

g orted her to the moon (Oahaton, Nouvelles Recherokes mr les 
'hamSi Paris, 1901, p. 19). Many other nations connect the 
moon with death. 

Once more. The Todas of the Nilgiri Hills say 
that at first no Todas died. After a time a man 
died, and the people, %veepmg bitterly, were taldng 
the body to the funeral place when the goddess 
Teikirzi took pity on them and came to bring him 
hack to life. But she found that, though some of the 
people wei)t, others seemed quite happy. She there- 
fore changed her mind, and, instead of raising the 
dead man, ordained the funeral ceremonies (Rivers, 
Todas, Lond. 1906, p. 400). When in the Scandin- 
avian nmliology Baldur was slain, the goddess Hel 
promised to release him if all things wept for his 
death. This too, though not in its present form 
an mtiological story, possibly arose to account for 
the permanence of death. 

The foregoing are but specimens of the sagas 
told in the lower culture concerning the origin of 
death. They exhibit the universal incredulity 
of mankind as to its naturalness and necessity. 

HI. Death believed to be unnatural. — i. Th& 
escape of the soul, — In practice, among the races of 
the lower culture, death, if not caused by violence, 
is generally ascribed to the action of supernatural 
beings, as gods or spirits, or to witchcraft. In a 
few cases, as among the Wadjagga of Central 
Africa, the weakness of old ago may be reckoned 
among^ its causes {Qlohus, Ixxxix. [1906] 198). 
Sometimes sickness and death are ascribed to the 
escape of the soul from the body. Thus, among 
the Hareskins of Canada, sickness is believed to 
be due to this cause, and it is the task of the 
medicine-men to capture the errant soul and oblige 
Ettsufie, a supernatural being who is perhaps a 
personification of death, to enter th© patient for the 
purpose of replacing it (Petitot, Trad, ind,, Paris, 
1886, p. 278, of. p, 434). The details of the heliei 
in the soul, its escape and restoration, cannot here 
be discussed. It wHl be sufficient to say that from 
Siberia to Australia, from Puget Sound to the 
islands of the Eastern Archipelago, means are 
taken to prevent the sonl from wandering, and 
to bring it back if from any cause it departs ? for the 
ermanent loss of the soul means notliing less than 
eafcli. 

Some peoples have developed the theory that 
the soul IS not single but multiple, and that some, 
or one only, of these souls reside in or about the 
body. 

' Tims, according to the Belong of the Oameroon, one sonl is 
housed in Eho body of the man himself, a second may he em- 
bodied in an elephant, a third in a wild bofiTi a fourth in a 
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leopard, and so on. This seems to multiply a man’s chances of 
personal misfortune. For every mishap suffered by one of the 
secondary souls—- more strictly of the body in which it is im- 
mured— reacts on the person concerned, and is able to draw 
after it disease and death. If, for example, any one comes 
home from hunting’, or from the held in the evening-, and says : 
* I shall soon die,’ and if death really occurs, it is clear that one 
of his ^ outside souls ’ has been killed by a hunter through the 
slaughter of a \vild hog or a leopard or some other animal in 
which the soul was incarnate, and that the man’s death is the 
natural consequence (GlohuSt Ixix. [1896] 277). 

2. The act of a supernat'ural hehig. — ^The act of 
a god or of the spirits of the dead is also a cause of 
death known widely in the lower culture. Death 
by lightning is an obvious instance of the former. 
But it is by no means the only one. Death by 
accident is due either to a supernatural being or to 
witchcraft. 

On the island of Keisar, one of the Moluccas, sickness is some- 
times ascribed to the malignant spirit Limsirwali, or to the 
god who dwells in the sky or the sun (the latter from anger at 
neglect of some old custom), or to the spirits of the dead who 
have not been duly honoured (Eiedel, De sluik- en kroeskarige 
rassejif Hague, 1886, p. 419). The aborigines of Kola and Kobroor 
(also in the Moluccas) hold that the oiitu, or spirits of ancestors, 
kill the living to feed on their souls (ib, p. 271). The Navahos 
attribute a death to the direct action of Ohinde, described as 
the devil— probably a malignant sj>irit (X JS.BJSW [1881] 123). 
Among the causes assigned by vanous tribes of Hegroes for a 
death, the act of a fetish and that of a deceased relative are 
enumerated (Olozel and Villamur, Coutumes indighnes de la C6te 
d’lvoiret Paris, 1902, p. 363 ; Spieth, Eioe-Stdmme, Berlin, 1906, 
p. 266). The Andamanese attribute ‘ almost all deaths, sickness, 
and calamities ’ to the machination of spirits ; and all sudden 
deaths are ascribed to the malign influence of the evil spirit of 
the woods, or to that of the evil spirit of the sea (J A. I xi. [1882] 
288, 289). In the north-west of Australia every illness is ascribed 
to the djuno, an evil spirit otherwise known as warruga or 
waminga (Internat. ArcMv, xvi. [1904] 8). 

3. Witchcraft, — ^But by far the most usual 
cause assigned for a deatli is witchcraft — the mali- 
cious act of some open or secret foe, performed 
not by the obvious means of violence, but by the 
subtle and mystical arts of magic. This does not 
exclude the action of angry or envious spirits, for 
they are frequently held to inspire the evil-doer ; 
or his ill intentions may be accomplished by their 
aid. The Mission Indians of California, indeed, in 
their legend of the origin of death, attribute the 
first death in the world to witchcraft. No one had 
died before ; but, with the success of the first 
practitioners of witchcraft, death came into the 
world {JAFL xix, [1906] 55). Witchcraft, in fact, 
is the ordinary reason given by savage and bar- 
barous peoples for a death. On such an occasion, 
one of the foremost duties of the survivors is to 
discover the exact cause of death, and to ascertain 
and punish the author of the mischief. For this 
purpose the ancient Gauls used to put widows to 
the question like slaves ; if detected, the unfortun- 
ate wretches were executed with fire and all sorts 
of torture (Caesar, de^ Bell, Gall, vi. 19). Peoples 
as far apart as the Balong already mentioned and 
the Koryaks of Siberia make a post-mortem ex- 
amination. In the Wimmera district of Victoria 
(Australia) the clever old men and relaUves of the 
deceased watch the corijse through the night. 
They see the wraith of the slayer approaching 
with stealthy steps to view the result of its 
machinations. Having apparently satisfied itself, 
it disappears in the direction of the hunting 
grounds of its own people, and the relatives of 
the deceased know what tribe to retaliate on. In 
New South Wales the Tharumba repeatedly rub 
the body with a mixture of burnt bark and grease. 
Some of the old men scrape a , portion of it off 
when dry, and throw a few pinches , of it on the 
embers of a fire kindled for the purpose. By the 
way^the smoke rises they judge the direction of 
the murderer’s camp. A party is sent out to 
avenge the death. After identifying the mur- 
derer by a repetition of the process, this is accom- 
plished, not by violence, but by incantations and by 
terrifying the victim, so that he really believes he 
must die (Mathews, Ethnol, Notes^ 1905, pp. Id5, 72). 


Among the Warramunga the divination is accom- 
plished differently. A little mound of earth is 
raised on the exact spot where a man has died. A 
ceremonial visit is paid to it within a day or two 
after the occurrence, and a search is made for tracks 
of any living creature. According to the tracks 
found, conclusions are drawn as to the toteai of 
the guilty person. The Warramunga commit the 
body not to the earth hut to a tree. Similar cere- 
monial visits are paid to the tree for the discovery 
of some indication of the person who has caused 
the death. If unable to identify the person or his 
tribe, the relatives may at least find a beetle of a 
kind supposed to resemble a man, and by killing 
it may ensure the death of the enemy, whoever he 
may be. When everything else fails, they pay a 
further visit and thrust a fire-stick into the body, 
with certain ceremonies. Then, returning hur- 
riedly to the camp, they sit down quietly for two 
days, abstaining from all food and drink. After 
tins period has passed, each of the persons who 
has taken part in the rite imbibes a mouthful of 
water and spits it out secretly in various direc- 
tions. This is regarded as sufficient to cause 
retribution to fall on the author of the crime, 
and they expect to hear his death-cry (Spencer- 
Gillen^ 626 ff'.). 

Sometimes the dead man takes a more active 
part in the indication of the cause of death. This 
is common among the Negroes. Various branches 
of the Ewhe-stock go to the house of the tr6 
(fetish, god) and there inquire through the priest, 
who answers, speaking from an inner room, in an 
assumed voice believed to be that of the ghost 
(Spieth, Ewe-Stdmmei 258, 260, 286, 492, 636, 752). 
So in Europe it has been believed, up to quite 
recent times, that the ghost of a murdered man 
(though not through the medium of priest ox re- 
ligious rites) will communicate the fact of his 
murder and call for vengeance on the slayer. 

other Negroes draw the information from the corpse. The 
Agni oi Ina^nU cause it to ha carried through the village on 
the heads of two men, who are made hy the priest to run and 
turn round in all directions, until hy some movement or aiTeafc 
of the hearers it points out the guilty person. The ceremony 
practised by the Ngoulango is not so laborious. Three stakes 
are fixed in the earth, one representing the fetish (god), 
another a deceased relative, and the third a living iiihaMtant 
of the village, presumably suspected beforehand. If the coiyse 
touch the stake representing the fetish or the deceased relative, 
a sacrifice of a few fowls is offered, and there is an end of the 
matter. If, on the other hand, the suspected man be indicated, 
he is immediately seized and put to an ordeal ; or, in case of 
avowal, he is led away into the bush to execution (Olozel and 
Villamur, op, cit. 3.57, 362), 

In Africa the ordeal is usually by means of some 
sort of poison, and frequently, m the case of chiefs 
and important persons, all the relations are com- 
pelled to undergo the test. Among the Wadjagga, 
a Bantu people on the Eastern side of the conti- 
nent, however, it takes the form of an oath upon 
the ashes of the fire at which the funeral feast is 
cooked (Ghbm, Ixxxix. 198). Ordeals, it need 
hardly be said, were for ages applied to persons 
in Europe accused of causing death and other evils 
by means of witchcraft. A common method was 
that of the ordeal by water, reported, so early 
as the 8rd cent. B.C., by Phylarchus, of the Thebi 
or Thibii, a tribe occupying the country about 
Trebizond (see Obdeals, Witchobaet). 

Elsewhere it is deemed enough to convey to a 
* wise man ’ some relics of the deceased. 

Among the Siusf of the north-west of Brazil on the occasion 
of a death uofc long ago, some articles of clothing, together 
with the alleged ‘poison’ conjured by the witch-doctor out of 
the body of the patient, were sent after his death to a distant 
tribe, which induded practitioners of renown. They inquired 
into the matter, performed their conjurations over the relics, 
calling the murderer, a-nd solemnly burnt the ‘ poison.’ It was 
believed, according to a well-known principle of witchcraft, 
that at the instant ’ ’the f poison^ fell into ashes the enemy, 
whoever he was, died (GtomSj xc. [1906] 328), 

Jh, geueiffd^' throughout South America, it would, 
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seem that it is the duty of the medicine-man to 
put himself into communication with tiie spirit- 
world and discover the culprit, who, at all events 
among some tribes, is thereupon put to death, and i 
burnt with all his family and goods. If this were | 
omitted the deceased would himself avenge his ' 
death onliis relatives [Inta^'nat. Archive xiii, [1900], 
Suppl. 70 ; Anthropos, i. [1906] 880). 

In old Tahiti, people were held to he killed by the gods 
either of their own motion or because they had been bribed by 
an enemy. It was the business of the priest to ascertain to 
which of these alternatives the death was to be attributed. Ho 
took a canoe and paddled slowly near the house in which the 
corpse lay, watching for the flight of the soul, which it was 
believed he could see. From the shape assumed by the soul in 
departing he judged of the cause of death (Ellis, Polyn, ifes.. 
Load. 1832, i. 39S). 

IV. Abandonment and premature burial.— i. 
Abandonment of the dying . — ^Among many savage 
peoples it is customary to abandon the dying to 
their fate. 

The Yerkla-mining of Australia, when death approaches, 
leave the dying person alone, as comfortably as possible, near 
a Are, and quit the neigh bouibood, not returning for a con- 
siderable time (Howitt, 450). The Baumanas of the French 
Sudan with loud cries abandon a dying man, for fear that he 
may drag one of them into the grave with him (Steinmefcz, 
BcehWGerhiiltnimt Berlin, 1903, p. 161). The fear lest the eyes : 
of the dying man will fasten on them, and his ghost then ; 
molest and even kill them, causes similar conduct among some 
of the Ho in German Togo (Spieth, 6B2). The Selung of the 
Mergui Archipelago, of? the coast of Burma, take the patient 
across to a desert island, and there leave him Anthropologies 
XV. [1904] 434). The Boraohos of Oentral America led a dying 
person to the woods, and left him, with some cake or ears of 
corn and a gourd of water, to his fate (I RBBWIU), 

2. Burial before death,-- A.% an alternative to 
leaving the sick or the aged to die, they may be 
buried while still living. 

The Indians of the Paraguayan Chaco, oppressed by the 
feeling of helplessness and by superstition, when hope of 
recovery is gone, neglect the patient and deny him food ; and, 
lest he should die m the village during the night, he is re- 
moved to a distance, and there left to die in solitude, or death 
is hastened by premature burial (Grubb, Arnoing the Indians of 
the Par. Chaco, 1904, pp. 41, 45). The h'ibes of Navitilevu, 
Fiji, place the dying man in the grave, with food and water. 
As long as he can make use of them, the grave remains open } 
when he ceases to do so, the earth is filled in and the grave 
closed (JAI X. [1881] 144). In the Gazelle Peninsula of Hew 
Pomerania, one who is too long in dying is wrapped in pandanus 
leaves and. carried out to the dead-house {AmW x. [1907] 309). 
Among the Northern Maidu, persona who were long sick were i 
securely tied up, in a squatting position, in a bear-skin, with 
small objects of personal use (the usual way of preparing a body 
for the grave), and buried before death {Bull, Am. Mus. Wat. 
Mist. xvu. [10061 245). The Hottentots used either to bury old 
and superannuated persons alive, or to carry them away to a 
cleft in the mountains, and leave them with provisions for a 
few days, to be starved to death or devoured by some wild 
beast (Thunberg, Travels, Lend. 1795-0, ii. 194), So the various 
Bantu tribes of South Africa either abandoned the dying or 
buried them before death (Campbell, Trav., Bond, 1816, pp. 428, 
515 ; Kidd, Bssmitial Kafr, Bond. 1904, p, 247). 

Practices like these may have had more than 
one origin. Economic causes doubtless played 
their part. The care of the living was more im- 
perious than that of the dying ,* and, where conflict 
arose between these two duties (as it often must 
in savagery), customs would grow up out of sad 
necessity, which would be continued when the 
necessity had ceased. Such causes would be aided 
by the beliefs current in the lower stages of cul- 
ture. In West Africa it is not uncommon that a 
protracted sickness wearies the attendants. 

‘They decide that the body, though mumbling inartioulate 
words and aimlessly fingering with its arms, is no longer occu- 
pied by its personal soul ; tmt has emerged. He is dead” ; 
and they proceed to bury him alive. Vet they deny tbit they 
have done so. They insist that - fie was not alive ; oUly his 
body was “ moving (Hassau, Ketichima 4n> W, Africa. Bond. 
1904, p. 54). . 

More potent, perhaps, is the universal dread of 
, death and horror of a corpse. This horror is very* 
lively in the Yakuts. Among them old people 
‘burdened Avith years or disease often begged their 
children to put an end to their life. ^ The funeral 
feast was held for three days ; neighbours and 
friends Avere invited to it, and the dying person 
received the _ pl^ce of- hpnour and the choicest 


morsels. Then he was led ont into the forest, 
thrust into a grave dug beforehand, and buried 
alive, Avith his arms, uten.siis, provisions, and 
horses {MEE xlvi. [1902] 212), 

3. Removal fi'om house or bed . — ^Where it is not 
customary to go to the length of burial alive, 
horror of’ the corpse leads very genei^ally to the 
removal of the dying from among the living. 

It 38 a common practice, e.g., of the North American tribes to 
carry a dying person out of the house or camp {1 RBBW 123, 
154, ‘157, 201 ; 17 IIBEW [18l)S] 487). The Sinhalese frequently 
take a person dangerously ill from the house and place him in 
an adjoining temporary building, in order that, ii he dies, the 
house may escape pollution (Bavy, Ceylon, Bond, 1821, p, 
280). The Kamtchadals are reported, to have had the custom 
of abandoning the cabin where death had taken place, because 
they believed that the judge of the subterranean world paid a 
visit to it, and caused all whom he found there to die. But, as 
the construction of a new cabin gave much trouble to people 
who had neither axes nor mattocks, they took care to trans- 
port the sick out of their cabins, for fear that death would sur- 
prise them there when it was too late (Georgi, Description 
de , , , Russie, St. Petersburg, 1777, iii. 91). In the island of 
Luzon, among the Serranos, when a sick person does not show 
signs of recovery, a family council is held and a fixed sum 
voted for his cure. AVhen this is spent, the patient is removed 
from his bed and laid upon a hide on the ground outside the 
house. A child is posted to fan him and keep off the flies, and 
only water is given him until he dies (Sawyer, Inhab. 0 / the 
Philippines, Bond. 1900, p. 277). Among the Basuto, when 
death is seen to be at hand, the patient is taken out of the hut 
to a screen, because it is said the manes {melimo) obtain easier 
access to the latter than to the interior of the hut. In fact, a 
hole is ont in.the screen to enable them to enter, aa they cannot 
do so through the doorway of mortals. There the patient dies, 
often not without the active assistance of the two old women 
who are set to watch him (PL xv. [1904] 255). 

The motive of the procedure in all these cases 
Avould seem to be the same — the horror of the 
corpse and the fear of pollution of the dwelling by 
its presence. A description is given in the Report 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund for 1902 of a 
Samaritan assembly to celebrate the Feast of the 
Passover in 1898, at Avliich a Avoinan became very 
ill and a cry was raised to remove her to a tent 
outside the camp, lest the camp should be defiled 
by a dead body — a ritual ban perhaps derived from 
some passages in the Hebrew laiv. In this case 
the defilement would extend to the Avhole congre- 
gation. 

There are, however, some cases of remoA^al the 
motive of Avhieli is different. In the Reef Islands 
there ate certain houses called *holy houses/ 
which, if we may trust the report, seem to be 
connected with the cult of, or at all events with 
the belief in, superior beings. These houses are 
empty. If a man is sick and does nob die quickly, 
he is put into one of these Hhat he may die 
quickly {JAX xxxiv. £1904] 2S0), Among the 
warundi of German East Africa the dying arc 
carried out and placed on an ihitaho (a sacred 
circle, either public or belonging to the family). 
There the priests recite a sort of litany consisting 
entirely of conjectures as to the origin of the sick 
man’s malady, Avhich appears to he ascribed to the 
deceased father or other manes , family (van 
der Burgt, Warundi, 1904, art. ^Temple’). With 
these we may compare a remedy prescribed by the 
Ottoman Jews for one in eadremis. It is to carry 
him to the cemetery and lay him down there for 
tAventy-f our hours. , ^ He may die there 5 but, if he 
has the good luck to live, he will quickly make a 
complete recovery viii [1896-7] 278). 

In Europe a very Avide-spread custom is to take 
a dying man out of bed, and to lay him on the 
earth or on straAV. This is practised from Ireland 
to the Caspian Sea. In the Malay Peninsula a 
dying man’s mosquito-curtains are opened, ^and in 
some cases, at all events,’ he is taken out of hiiS bed 
and laid upon the floor (Skeat, Malay Magic, 1900, 
p. 398 n.). A Nambiitiri Brahman in Malabar is 
placed on a bed of /cii^a-grass in the verandah, or 
some convenient place ontside the foundations of 
the house (E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes , Madras, 
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1909, V. 214). In Cochin a Nayar ‘ is removed to the 
bare ground floor, as it is considered sacrilegious 
to allow the last breath to escape while lying on a 
bed and in a room with a ceiling, which last is 
supposed to obstruct the free passage of the 
breath’ [Rep, Census of India ^ xx. [1901] 162). 

The reason alleged by those -who practise this 
removal in Europe is that a man cannot die on 
feathers (sometimes game-feathers, sometimes 
those of domestic fowls), and consequently that to 
lie on them adds to his agonies and makes his 
death ‘hard,’ or ‘unlucky.’ The Cheremiss of 
Kozmodemjansk declare that, if he were allowed 
to die on a feather-bed or a felt coverlet, he would 
be forced in the other world to count the feathers, 
or the hairs of the felt (Smirnov, Fop. finnoises, 
Paris, 1898, i. 137). These reasons, however, seena 
to be invented to account for a practice of which 
the real origin has been forgotten. Alb. Dieterich 
{Mutter Erde, 1905, p. 27) has endeavoured to 
explain it as an attempt to bring the dying man 
into touch ivith the earth, so that the soul may 
ass ^without delay into the realm of the dead 
eneath. Monseur {RHR liii. [1906] 204, 301), 
comparing it with otlier usages I’elative to the 
earth, attributes it simply to a survival of the 
custom of lying on the earth at a time when such 
luxuries as bedsteads and feathers were unknown. 
These reasons, however, do not account for the 
requirement, found in Germany, Sweden, and 
elsewhere, to place the moribund person on straw, 
and afterwards to burn the straw. So the W ends 
in the Spreewald lay him on fresh straw spread on 
the ground, ‘ else no one would be willing to lie in 
the bed afterwards.’ The straw is subsequently 
burnt in the open field, and the water wherewith 
the corpse has been washed is thrown over the 
spot where the lire was made. Any one who passes 
across that spot before the birds have down over it 
a few times becomes withered up (von Schulen- 
burg, Wendisches VolkstliuTyii 1882, p. 110). There 
can be little doubt that the real object of the 
custom is to avoid the death-pollution upon the 
bed. It is probably a survival of the practice of 
removing the patient from the house before death. 
It has naturally the effect sometimes of hastening 
death ; and it is performed in Europe avowedly for 
that purpose, in the belief that it abridges the 
sufferings of the dying and is therefore an act of 
kindness. The same purpose is assigned for the 
removal of the pillow, which is an obvious 
attenuation of the practice of removing the patient 
from bed. 

V. Separation of soul and body,— The usual 
theory of the process of death is the separation of 
the soul from the body. The soul may, however, 
separate from the body before death, as in dreams. 
Sickness is frequently held to be such a separation. 
The distinction between such a separarion and 
that of death is that the latter is final. Occasion- 
ally it is requisite that the soul be caught as it 
escapes. The population of Nias believe that the 
chief of a village, especially if rich and possessed 
of descendants, has more souls than one, of which 
one is an hereditary essence called the eMha, 
This must be received in his mouth hy the son of 
the dying man, if there be a sonj if not, it is 
received in a purse for, the purpose of securing that 
the deceased will watch over the family money 
(Modigliani, Vmggio a Milan, 1890, p. 277). 
So among the Greeks the nearest relative received 
the last breath of the dying man in a kiss. . 

Efforts are often made to recall the -soul, not 
merely as a remedy for sickness, but to restore 
one dead, They may consist in simple cries to 
the soul to come back, as among some Tongking 
tribes (Lunet de Lajonquibre, Ethnog. du Tonkin 
sept.i Paris, 1906, pp, 263, 274); or they may 


be the regular incantations of an exi^crt, similar 
to those in use during sickness, as among the 
Dayaks of Borneo (Fui’ness, Home-Life of Borneo 
Head-hunters^ Philad. 1902, ];)• 50). A survival 
of some such custom may be found in Europe, 
on the death of a Pope or of a king of Spain, 
In these cases a high official of the court calls 
with a loud voice tliree times the name of the 
deceased, and, receiving no reply, he certifies the 
death. 

VI. Before the funeral. — Death having occurred, 
a number of significant customs are observed, only 
some of which can be enumerated here. Others 
will be reserved for a subsequent section. 

1 . Opening of doors and toindows, — In the British 
Islands and all over Europe it is usual to open all 
doors and windows. Nor is the practice confined 
entirely to the uneducated classes. It was reported 
about twenty years ago (SOtli Aug. 1890) to have 
been perfoimied at the death of a dignitary of the 
Churrii of England {NQj 7th ser., x. [1890] 170). 
In France, Germany, and Switzerland it is not 
tmeommon to take a tile off* the roof. This is 
sometimes done before death, with the object of 
easing the departure of the soul. For the soul 
cannot escape unless the way be made open to it. 
Often, however, the window is permitted to remain 
open only for an instant, the return of the soul 
being feared [Ztschr, des Yereins fur Vollcskimde 
\_=zZVV^ xi. [1901] 267). In China a hole is made 
in the roof (Tylor, Brim. Culture^ 1871, i. 409; 
JAI xxxiii. [1903] 103) ; and this used to be tlie 
practice of the Basuto wherever a man died within 
the hut [Journ. Afr. Soo. iv. [1905] 204). 

2. Observances in the hotese. — Through out Europe 
it is a common practice to stop all clocks in the 
house, and to cover all mirrors, or to turn them 
with their faces to the wall, immediately after a 
death. It may be conjectured that the latter was 
done to avoid puzzling and misleading the ghost in 
its efforts to quit the house. All water-vessels are 
emptied. Various reasons are assigned for this 
custom, the most usual being perhaps a desire 
to prevent the ghost from drowning itself. The 
ghost is certainly conceived in many places as 
thirsty or needing a bath ; and a special jar or 
bowl of water is provided for its use. In Greece, 
bread and water are placed in the death-chamber 
{JAI xxiii. [1894] 37). In some parts of France a 
jar of water is placed beside the corpse {RTF xiv. 
[1899] 246). The "Wends of the Spreewald place 
a dish filled with water under the bench on which 
the corpse is laid out, for which a sanitary reason 
is now given (von Schulenburg, op. dt. 112), The 
Mordvins put a cup of water on the window-sill of 
a dying man’s house, for, on quitting its corporeal 
envelope, the spirit must wash (Smirnov, i. 357). 
Hindu rites require the heir (hut apparently not 
until after cremation) to place in the habitation of 
the deceased a small vessel full of water, over 
which he ties a thread to the ceiling, and lets it 
hang down as a sort of ladder for the prana (life- 
breath, spirit) to descend and slake its thirst 
during the ten days following; and a handful of 
rice is placed as food every morning beside the 
vessel (uubois-Beauchamp, Hindu Manners^, Oxf. 
1906, p. 488). It is probable, therefore, that the 
object of throwing away water standing in any 
vessels for household use is to prevent the death- 
pollution conceived as contamination by the touch 
of the ghost. This is confirmed by the practice in 
some districts of the Landes in the south-west of 
France where, after the death of the father or 
niothei’, for a whole year the cooking vessels axe 
covered with a cloth and their previous order re- 
versed, though the reason now alleged for the 
practice is to recall the memory of the deceased 
and renew the (Cuzacq, HaUsanee^ mariage^ 
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et debts, 1902, p. 162). See also §§ VI. 9 and 
XYII. I below. 

3. Telling the hees. — Another custom is tiiat of 
‘ telling the bees.’ When a Dayak dies, as soon as 
the body is removed the head of the household 
calls over the names of all the children and other 
members of the household, to prevent the soul of 
the dead from alluring their souls away, in which 
case they would die. This ceremony is repeated 
on the return from the funeral [Int. Arch. ii. 
[1889] 182), The catastrophe to be prevented here 
is exactly that which it is desired to prevent by 
the practice common in Europe of telling the bees 
of the death of their owner. Some one goes to the 
hive, knocks, and whispers the fact to the tenants, 
sometimes also informing them who their new 
owner is. A humming heard inside the hive is 
taken as an indication that they will remain. If 
the ceremony be not performed, they will all die or 

f o away. Sometimes they are put into mourning 
y attaching a piece of crape to the hive, or the 
hive is turned round or removed, or a piece of turf 
laid on it. These are all expedients against the 
attempt of the ghost to lure the bees away, though 
other interpretations have been given by the 
people who practise them and who have lost the 
real reason. The precaution is by no means con- 
fined to bees. In Cornwall the bird-cages and 
indoor plants are put into black. In various parts 
of b'rance all the domestic animals must be in- 
formed, crape must be attached to the pigsties 
and to the cat. Even the trees must be told, and 
sometimes put into mourning. Elsewhere similar 
customs obtain {Ghoice Notes, FL, 1869, pp. 65, 90, 
ISO, 210 ; S^Mllot, Folhdore d& France, Paris, 1904-7, 
iii. 103, 375 Lloyd, Peas, Life in Sweden, Lond. 
1870, p. 131). Among the Cheremiss the people 
even avoid watching a funeral procession from tJie 
window, for fear that the dead man may take 
them with him (Smirnov, i. 137). The prohibition 
against watching a funeral procession from a win- 
dow is not uncommon. 

4. Wailing and dirges, — The custom of wailing 
is universal. The wail freq^uently begins before 
death, as among the Hottentots, who are said to 
surround a dying person, and ‘ set up such a terrible 
howling as were enough, one would think, to fright 
the soul out of the body,’ But this is nothing to 
what succeeds the death, ' The kraal shakes under 
the raging din j you hear them Jniles off’ (P. Kolhen, 
Present State of the Gape, Lond. 1731, p. 312). 
Where the funeral does not take place the same 
day, the wailing often breaks out with fresh force 
on that occasion ,* and it is kept up for jperiods of 
varying length among different peoples — ^irom a few 
hours to months, or even years. Isaturally, in the 
lafcter case it is only certain relatives (chiefly widows 
of the deceased) who indulge in it, and only at 
stated times of the day. Widows and other rela- 
tives, among many peoples, go to wail at the grave. 
The wailing is renewed at certain intervals of thne 
—on the anniversary of death, or at certain feasts, 
or on the occasion of the exhumation of the bones. 
Elsewhere, among the iCaffirs, a son away at a 
distance, when Ms father dies, must wail on his 
return every time he enters the Icraal during tho 
next six months . (Kidd, 260 f. In many cases the 
men join in the wailing, while in others, perhaps 
among related peoples, it is left ohrefiy or entirely 
to women. It may be, accompanied (at first, at 
all events) by the wildest demonstrations 5f grief, 
amounting to temporary insanity. ^ , 

At a stage less than that. Dr. Junker dGscrlhes the conduct 
of the women and slaves of a ruler of the A-Saud6 of tho Sudan. 
Sixty or seventy women went round the sariba wailing, turning 
somersaults, rolling in the dust, pretending to search, in every 
corner, crying out, “ 0 my lord I Where is PadI 'Allah ? Lie 1 
X/ie < * They crawled aholit on hands and knees under bhe pro- 
jecting roofs, constantly howling and lamenting*. In i^he even- 


ing, with music and dance, the men joined in the wailing, which 
lasted all night. The next day a raid was made upon the 
wardrobe of the deceased, and every woman who could get 
hold of an article of his costume put it on, and went round in 
procession, until the ceremony appeared like a fancy-dress ball. 
All their heads were strewn with ashes, that covered with dirt 
their faces and bodies as they rolled and tumbled in the dust 
The proceedings lasted for fifteen days, becoming gradually less 
and less an exhibition of sorrow, and more and more the subject 
of evident enjoyment, until they finally degenerated into a 
festival of music and dancing (Frobenius, Eeiden’Peger d, Ufjypt, 
Sudan, Berlin, 1893, p. 408). 

In the Aaru Archipelago, when a member of the 
family dies, all the women leave the house with 
hair banging loose, to wail upon the shore, tum- 
bling head over heels, and smearing their bodies 
with dirt and mud (Riedel, Sluilc- en Jeroesharige 
rassen, 268). Even in a much higher civilization, 
the conduct of the mourners is characterized by 
excess. At the death of a Maltese, two or three 
women, called neunieha, were hired. Dressed in 
long mourning cloaks, they entered the house 
singing a dirge. After damaging and destroying 
certain parts of the property of the deceased, they 
threw themselves on their Lnees before the coffin, 
singing the praises of the dead, and cutting off 
handfuls of their hair, which they spread over the 
coffin (Busufctil, Holiday Gnst, in Malta, 1894, p. 
128), 

It is obvious that the wailing, though doubtless 
originating in emotions common to humanity, has 
everywhere taken on more or less of a ritual char- 
acter. This is seen alike in the excesses, in the 
fact that it is emphasized almost everywhere for 
men, in the prescriptions of time and place when 
and where it is to be repeated, and in the more 
measured forms into which it tends to pass. Among 
the latter are the dirges eq[ually familiar in all 
quarters of the globe. There is little difference in 
the substance of dirges. 

*Ah, ah me! Why hast thou died? Was there lacking- to 
thee food or drink? Why then hast thou died? Ah, ah me I 
Hadst thou not a beautiful wife? Why then hast thou died?’ 
and so on, runs the lament in the Euthenian tongue of the 
ancient pagan Prussians {JPL xii. [1901] 300), The Hereros of 
German S. W. Africa cry ; ‘ Now he is dead, he who always was 
so good ; always he slaughtered cattle ; always did he say, 
“Take only, take only” ’ (S'. Afr. FL Journ. i. [1879] 63), For 
one killed in war the Munduructis of South America chant : 
‘Thou art deadj we %vill avenge thee. For that we are in the 
world, to avenge our own who fall in fight. Our enemies are 
not braver or more men than we are. My brother, my son, wo 
come to bury thee. Thou art dead ; to this end wa^ thou 
born. Thou art dead in war because iliou wast brave ; to that 
end our fathers and mothers brought us into the world. We 
must not have fear of enemies. Who dies in war, dies with 
honour— not like one who dies of sickness.’ And reply is made 
by women in the name of the dead : ‘ My mother, my wife, 3 ^ou 
will die in .your hammock ; I died in war because I was brave’ 
iXnt, Arch. xiii. Suppl. 114). 

Probably these specimens fairly represent the 
general matter of the dirges ; a gentle reproach 
to the deceased for dying, and thus leaving those 
who were dear to Mm ; praise of him — ^sometimes, 
as in the Irish ^ keens,’ in great detail ; and vows 
to avenge him. In the more rudimentary cultnres, 
dirges have not developed ; the wailing, so far as it 
is articulate, is confined to a few words or phrases. 

The ritual character of the wailing is expressed 
very clearly, not only in the dirges, but also in the 
practice of hiring mourners to wail. 

Among the Qros Ventres and Mandans of Dakota, ‘those who 
mourn are always paid for it in, some way by the other friends 
of the deceasedjand those who mourn the longest are paid the 
most’ (1 MBMW 161). The Chiriguanoa of South America 
caused their dead to be bewailed thrice a day— morning, noon, 
and evening— for several months at the grave by women hired 
for the purpose (Xnt Ardh. xiii., Suppl. 106). In Malta, as we 
have seen, and throughout the Nearer East, hired wailers are 
universally employed. Among the Bedui of Abyssinia it is 
the prostitutes who act in this capacity (Munzinger^ O^ctfr, 
Stud.\ Basel, 1888, p. 150). In Calabria, so necessary is waihng 
deemed that, if a stranger dies, women are hired to ai.tend 
his^funcral and wail over the dead (Raraage, Wa7hd€rings, 1808, 

The reasons for the rite have been a subject of 
much discussion , There may be more reasons than 
one. In tfie first place, there cau be little doubt 
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that excessive demonstrations of grief may, in some 
cases, he traced to the desire to avoid suspieion of 
having been accessory to the death. Bentley ex- 
pressly asserts that in the Congo basin, where the 
belief in witchcraft is so powerful and so cruel, 
an ostentations exhibition of grief is to avoid the 
charge of witchcraft [Fioneering on the Congo ^ Loud. 
1900, ii. 259). In Angola, however, the noise is 
supposed ‘to drive away the spirits^ {JAFL ix. 
[1896] 16). Similarly, it is believed by the Klamath 
Indiana of the north-west coast of the United States 
that for three days during the funeral ceremonies 
the soul is in danger from the 0 -wia/t-d, or demon. 
‘ To preserve it from this peril, a fire is kept up at 
the grave, and the friends of the deceased howl 
around it to scare away the demon ’ {1 FBEWl^l). 
The Basuto hold that the spirits (we may assume 
that the ancestral spirits, including perhaps the 
immediately deceased, are meant) become enraged 
with any one who is so heartless as not to cry at 
the fiink’al of friend or relation, and punish him 
with some terrible sickness (Martin, Basutoland^ 
1903, p. 92). In some of the Moluccas the wailing 
is intended to affect the departed, to bring the 
spirit to its senses, or to render it conscious of its 
new condition (Riedel, op, cit, 465). 

That the wailing is meant to allect the departed 
in some way seems to follow from the contents of 
the dirges, and from the fact that they are in many 
cases (perhaps usually) addressed directly to him. 
The sorrow expressed, the praises, the appeals to 
return, cannot hut be supposed to have an effect on 
the spirit, which is believed to he hovering near 
and to partake in the ceremonies performed. A 
wide and careful comparison of the customs of the 
South American Indians has led Theodor Koch to 
infer that the native is fully convinced that the 
dirges are imderstood by the deceased ; and he 
suggests that the chief motive is conciliation — 
the plaeation of one whose natural disposition 
would be hostile {Int, Arch, xiii., Suppl. 114, 117). 
That this motive does operate seems certain. A 
striking example is furnished by the Ja-Luo of 
East Africa. When a person dies, the whole vil- 
lage wails with great fervour for days, if not for 
months, and at stated intervals, according to the 
conventions laid down for the case. When a barren 
woman dies, the wailing is commenced in the usual 
way. The brothers and sisters of the deceased 
hasten to the place ; and the first who arrives takes 
a sharp acacia-thorn, sticks it into the sole of the 
corpse*s foot, and breaks it off. Immediately all 
wailing ceases, and it is never renewed {JAI xxxiii. 
344). Hobiey, who reports this ceremony, could 
obtain no account of its object. There cannot, 
however, be much doubt that the thorn is intended 
to prevent the deceased from walking after death 
and troubling the survivors. (A similar case is 
reported from the Moluccas by Riedel, op, cit. 81 ; 
see also § XI. 2 below.) A childless woman would 
naturally he envious and malicious, and would have 
no descendants over whose well-being she might be 
supposed to watch. Released, therefore, from the 
fear that she would leave the grave for hostile 
purposes, they would have no further motive for 
eoncOiating her. 

But it cannot be admitted that fear is the only 
reason for wailing. . There is abundant evidence 
that the dead are believed to regard their surviving 
relatives — ^in particular, their deseendants—with a 
measure of affection (at least of friendly interest), 
not unraixed indeed with caprice, that they are 
often dependent on them for the sacrifices and 
other means of rendering comfortable their exist- 
ence in the world of the departed, and^ that they 
grant them favours and good fortune if satisfied 
with their treatment and general conduct. In 
these circumstances, it seems inevitable to con- 
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elude that the wailing is, in part at nil events, 
a genuine exjuussion of affection, and is in- 
tended to call forth corresponding feelings in the 
deceased. 

5 . Toilet of the corpse.— Among the earliest cares 
after a death is the toilet of the corpse. The 
Yakuts perform this ceremony before death, in 
order doubtless to avoid embkrrassinent to the 
relatives by the defilement of death [FHM xlvi. 
208). The body is usually washed. In the lower 
stages of civilization it is often merely painted. 
Wiietiier washed or not, it is in the.^'e stages 
painted. The colour varies, but in the vast major- 
ity of cases recorded it is red. The bones of 
Neolithic dead in Europe are frequently found 
painted with red. Some of the Australian tribes 
rub off’ the outside skin, leaving the white under- 
skin exposed — a practice not miconnected witli the 
belief that the dead return white, as ghosts or 
white men (cf., e.g., Parker, Euahlay% 91). The 
eyes are carefully closed, and the eyelids weighted 
to keep them shut. The uncanny look of a corpse 
with staring eyes accounts, partly, hut not fully, 
for the universality of this practice. The ghost 
has not yet wholly deserted his mortal ieiieinent, 
and the reason given by the Nicohar Islanders is 
probably not far wrong, namely, that it is to pre- 
vent the ghost from seeing [Ind. Cens. 1901, iii. 
208). At least it prevents the eerie feeling of the 
survivors that they are being watched. The best 
clothes of the deceased are commonly put on the 
body. Very often, relatives and Mends contri- 
bute new clothes for the purpose. Among many 
peoples, as among the Chinese, and, indeed, among 
European peoples, the deceased has in life prepared 
special clothes, for the dead must enter the spirit- 
world in their best arx'ay. Sometimes, as in variotts 
districts of Germany, they are buried in their 
wedding-clothes. Ornaments, jewels, and parti- 
cularly amidets, are not omitted. By a parsimony 
easy to understand, some peoples remove the most 
valuable clothing and ornaments before cremation 
or burial, but they are more usually left. Where 
shoes are worn, the deceased is shod, for he lias a 
long journey to take. Such, for example, is the 
custom in many parts of Europe ; and it extends 
in Great Britain as far hack at least as the Late 
Celtic period. The toilet is concluded by binding 
the corpse in the attitude in which it is to ‘be buried 
or otherwise disposed of. This attitude in all the 
lower planes of culture is very generally sq_uatting, 
as we find among the pre-historie dead of Euro])e. 
It is often explained as that of the infant in its 
mother’s womb ; more probably it is that of natural 
rest. If necessary, the sinews, as among the Basuto 
{Jotirn. Afr. Soc, v. S57), or even the backbone, 
as among the Bechuana {JAI xxxv, [1905] 308), 
may be cut to admit of the body being bound in 
the proper position. Among the Slavic popula- 
tions of Germany, as well as anaong the Masurs, 
it is customary to throw out the water used for 
washing the corpse, together with the vessel con- 
taining it, after the coffin as the funeral leaves 
the house, by way of precaution against haunting. 
In Silesia the water and water-vessel are buried 
where no one will step over them, else they will 
cause a wasting disease. The W ends scatter millet 
upon the poured-out water, for this will prevent 
the birds from eating it when afterwards sown 
(Tetzner, Slamn in BmtscManclj Brunswick, 
1902, p. 375; Toppen, Ahrglauhen ausATasiiren^ 
DanMg, 1867, p. 108; XFF iu. [1893] 150; von 
Schulenbxxrg, op. cit. p. 110). The Negroes in 
Jamaica throw out the water after the hearse or 
upon the grave ( FL xv. ■ 206, 88 ), On the other 
hand, it is said to be the cusfcom in Oleai, one of 
the Caroline Islands, to drink the water in which 
dead’ children have been washed {Globus^ Ixxxviil 
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[1905] 20 ). Possibly this is a means of socnring 
that the children shall he born again. 

6 . Mummification . — Tlie process of mummify- 
ingj or drying up the body, either with or without 
embalmment, is widely practised. 

In Australia the Unghi occasionally dry the body in the smoke 
oi a fire made with green houghs of a species of sandalwood, 
and then carr^^ it about to visit the places frequented by the 
deceased during his life. The Kaiabara also dry the body of a 
man of note, and carry it about for six months (Howitt, 467, 
469). The same rough-and-ready way of preparing a corpse is 
found more or less throughout the west of Africa. It is thus 
that a Niamniam chief in the Upper Nile basin, and a king of 
the Warundi in German East Africa, are prepared for burial 
(Frobenius, op. dt. 409; van der Burgt, 40). Some of the 
tribes of British Central Africa attain the result by repeatedly 
rubbing the corpse with boiled maize (Werner, Brit. Cent. Afr.^ 
Ijond. 1906, p. 163 ; Journ. Afr. Soe. v. 434). The body of the 
king of the Baganda was squeezed dry, the viscera being first 
removed, butter rubbed into it, and the viscera then replaced 
(JAI xxxii. [1902] 44). The Baoule of the Ivory Coast take out 
the intestines, wash them with palm-wine or European alcohol, 
introduce into the cavity alcohol and salt, afterwards replacing 
the intestines and sewing up the body. These and other pre- 
parations, however, do not entirely prevent corruption ; but it 
comes to an end in about three weeks, giving way to desiccation, 
and the body ultimately presents the appearance of an Egyptian 
mummy (Olozel and Villamur, 116). Some Philippine tribes dry 
the corpse by fire, while among the Betsileo and Antankarana 
of Madagascar, as frequently in the South Seas, it is dried in the 
air, the fluids being assisted to escape. By this process, in Erub 
and the Murray Islands, it is described by Haddon as becoming 
almost as light as papier mdcM (Sawyer, Phili^j^neSy 268, 277 ; 
Madagmcar au ddbut du sUcle^ 1902, pp, 282, 286 ; Haddon, 
Totres Sir. Exped. vi. [1908] 130, Head-Eunters, Bond. 1901, p. 
91), The bodies of chiefs in the Society Islands were dried in the 
sun, the more cormptible parts removed, the moisture extracted, 
and a species of embalmment practised with fragrant oils (Ellis, 
Polyn. Res. i. 400}. A number of tribes in America, both North 
and South, pracUse desiccation, usually by fire. Some of the 
former inhabitants of Virginia and the more southerly Atlantic 
States used to perform a very elaborate process in the case of 
their kings and other important men, disembowelling them and 
filling the cavity with beads, celts, and so forth, or, in some 
cases, removing the flesh altogether and preserving it separately 
or not at all(i RBEW ISl, 132 ; Int. Arch xiii. Suppl. 55, 56, 62, 
79, 81, 88, 93, 103). The practice of desiccation is very ancient. 
Not onlj' are buried mummified bodies constantly found in the 
seats of the older civilizations of South America; they have also 
been found in pre-historic graves in North America, 

Tlxe objecfc of mummifying is in many cases, as 
it was in ancient Egypt, to preserve tlie body as 
a permanent habitation, or at least as a place of 
resort, for the soul. It is not unconnected with 
the cult of the dead (see Anoestor-wobship 
[Egyp.], vol. i. p. 440, and 'Egyptian’ art. below, 
p. 458). Where other peoples set up images of 
the deceased, those who practised desiccation or 
embalmment were enabled to keep the bodies 
themselves without difficulty. 

Thus, the ancient Macrobioi put the body, after dryfiig it, 
covering it with plaster and painting it like the living man, 
into a hollow block of crs^stal, set it up in the house for a year, 
and offered sacrifices to it, afterwards removing it and setting 
it up, with similar blocks, round the city (Herod, iii. 24). The 
aborigines of Virginia and Oarolina placed the bodies of their 
kings and rulers in a large hut under the care of priests or 
medicine-men, apparently for a similar purpose (1 RBEWIZI). 

Elsewhere, as among the Bangala of the Upper 
Congo {JAI xxxix. [1909] 451) and other African 
tribes, and in the South Sea Islands, mummifica- 
tion is a means of preserving the body until a con- 
venient time for tlxe funeral, which is frequently 
postponed, for one reason or another, over months 
or even years. But this obj ect does not of necessity 
exclude the former. 

V. Feeding the dead . — ^Many other observances 
take place, which we need not describe here. 
Two, however, may be referred to. The sitting in 
state of the dead, in the Aaru Archipelago of the 
Moluccas, has already been mentioned. While 
he so sits, food is offered him by the members of 
his family. Offerings of food aixd drink to the 
dead before bnidal are frequent in the lower cul- 
ture j sometimes, as among the Thfi of Northern 
Tongldng, they arc even placed in his mouth. 
These offerings are found in both hcmisi>heres. 
Even in modenx Europe they are not unknown. 

' lu the Beparfcmeut of Loir-et-Oher, Franco, everything in the 
houBe that ib eatable is thrown into the death-chamber {RTP 


XV. (19003 382). De la Marfeinitre reports, in the 17tb cent., that 
in Eussia, after death, it was usual to bring a basin of holy 
water for the soul to bathe, and to place a piece of bread on the 
coipse’s head, that he might not die of hunger on the long 
journey before him {ZVV xi. 435), On account of the possi- 
bility that the ghost will put his finger in it to taste it, the 
watchers of the corpse about Konigsberg, in the east of Prussia, 
avoid drinking brandy (A X/rqueU, ii. [1891] 80). 

A different precaution was taken in the north-east of Scot- 
land, where, * immediately on death, a piece of iron, such as a 
knitting-wire or a nail, was stuck into whatever meal, butter, 
cheese, flesh, or whisky [was] in the house, to pi'event death 
from entering them’ (Gregor, Folk-Lore of N.E. Scot. 1881* 
p. 206). Although in recent times it was believed that corrup- 
tion followed the omission of this precaution, it is probable that 
at an earlier period it was believed that the ghost partook of 
them. Iron is a well-known preservative against the attacks of 
supernatural beings. 

8 . The wake . — A formal announcement of the 
death, and an invitation to the kindred and others 
whom it may concern to come and perform the 
funeral rites, are given by messenger or by drum, 
or, at the present day in many communities in low 
civilization, by firing guns. During the interval 
between the toilet of the corpse and its final dis- 
posal it is watched— a ceremony laiown in this 
eountiy as the wake^ because it involves one or 
more all-night sittings. 

The coipse of an Australian of the Wimmera district of Vic- 
toria is watched by the clever old men and relatives, for the 
purpose of gaining a hint where to look for the slayer by witch- 
craft (Mathews, Mhnol. Fotes^ 146). Elsewhere in Australia 
the object is to guard the corpse *froni the spirits* (Parker, 
op. eit. 86). In this they agree with the Sabobas of California, 
who hold that until burial the soul hovers near the corpse, and 
a certain demon is on the watch to seize ii ; and this is prevented 
only by the vigilance of the survivors (tTA FA xvi. [1903] 169). 
Among the Garos of Assam the watchers are kept awake by the 
young men of the village, who dress up as wild beasts and enter 
the house, * to frighten the women with their howls and antics.* 
More probably, the real reason is to frighten away the ghost or 
other evil-disposed spirits (Playfair, The Garos, Bond. 1909, p. 
107). The Koryaks, who practise cremation and burn the body 
on the day of the death, or a day or two after, allow no one to 
sleep while the corpse is in the house. The deceased is con- 
sidered still a member of the family, and, to entertain him, 
they even play cards on his body (Josup JSxped. vi. [1908] 110), 
Cards are, of course, a modern introduction from the Bussians ; 
but they, no doubt, replace some other mode of amusement 
necessary to keep the watchers awake. So in some of the 
Moluccas, while children watch the dead in a separate apart- 
ment, smoking and drinking go on, and cards are played, the 
night before the corpse is prepared for burial. In others of the 
islands the corpse is watched until it is put into the coffin, and 
the watchers ask riddles and play games to keep awake. Two 
days and nights it sits in state, clothed and adorned with corals, 
gold, and silver. The soul remains in the house the first night ; 
and, if any one in the house sleeps, he is liable to encounter the 
soul in dreams, and to sicken in consequence. In other islands, 
again, the soul is held to be confused and stunned immediately 
after death, like a man who has fallen from a tree ; and the 
kinsmen watch through the night, until it may be supposed to 
have recovered its senses (Biedm, 80, 267, 210). 

The wakes of Europe are founded upon similar beliefs to 
these, and follow much the same course. The Wends awaken 
every one, that none may fall into the sleep of death (the soul 
of the deceased may perhaps entice them away, as among the 
Bayaks [Int. Arch, in 1821), and even the cattle arc roused 
and the seed-corn handled (Tetzner, 875; von Schulenburg, 110). 
Among the Bulgarians in Hungary, only the nearest relations 
actually watch beside the dead. They relieve the tedium by 
games, among others divining by card-playing whether the soul 
of the deceased is saved (Glomis, xc. 140). In the Landes the 
neighbours watch the body, making copious libations to the 
memory of the departed (Ouzacq, 169). Irish wakes have long 
been a byword of extravagant merry-making and debauchery ; 
and English wakes used to be little, if any, better (cf. Broker, 
Researches, 1824, p. 170; Aubrey, R&rmirm, Bond. 1881, p, 
30), It would seem as if they thought, as the Gilyaks do, that 
silence in the house of the dead is sin. For that reason, among 
the latter, so long as the corpse remains in the house, custom 
requires amusements, laughing, and joking to bo kept up (AiiTF 
viu. 119053472), 

9 . Tabus at death. — The liorroi’ of the dead has 
already been mentioned. Everywhere, contact 
ivitlx a corpse entails a condition for the adequate 

; expression of which we must have recoxxrse to the 
Foiynesian word tapu, or the Gr. word In 

English the word usually employed is 'pollution’ 
or 'defilement.’ Since, however, neither of these 
words, nor any other in the language, conveys the 
full force of the Polynesian or the Greek, we have 
in modern times been fain to borrow the word tapu 
or tabu from the former tongue, for the condition 
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of a person or thing set apart and shunned for a 
religious or quasi-religious reason, including not 
only objects to which we should attribute sa&tity 
and invest with terror on that account (as the Arii 
among the ancient Hebrews), but also such as excite 
(at least in our minds) horror, disgust, and execra- 
tion. A corpse is always tabu. And, as one of 
the most remarkable characteristics of tabu is its 
excessive contagiousness, the greatest care is needed 
in approaching or dealing with a corpse. It is not 
quite clear whether the corpse is feared in and for 
itself as a dead body, or as the vehicle of death, or 
whether it is feared owing to its connexion with 
the disembodied spirit. The rule observed among 
widely sundered peoples, that every one who kills 
another — even a warrior who has slain an enemy in 
battle — must undergo purification, perhaps points 
to the last alternative. In any case, from the 
contagious nature of tabu, the prohibitions conse- 
quent on a death reach far beyond the persons 
who have been compelled to perform the last offices 
about a corpse. They extend to the whole house, 
the whole family, the whole clan, the whole village, 
nay, to the very fields, and even sometimes to the 
heavens. 

An unburied body fills the Yakuts with horror and fear. All 
Nature, indeed, feels uneasiness : violent winds arise, storms 
howl, fires break out, strang'e noises, mysterious cries, are 
heard ; and, if it be a shaman who is dead, these manifesta- 
tions acquire fabulous proportions (RHR xlvi. 211). The result 
of this mysterious sympathy of the various elements is that 
no worlc can he done until the body is disposed of. All labour 
in the entire settlement used to he stopped when a Koryak 
died, until his cremation. No one went hunting or sealing, 
nobody went to fetch wood, and the women did no sewing 
(Jesup Exped. vi. 104). Among the Central Eskimo, singing 
and dancing are forbidden during the first days after a death. 
Moreover, for three days no one is allowed to work on iron, 
wood, bone, stone, ice, snow, leather, to empty the oil-drip- 
pings from lamps, or to clean lamps ; women may not comb 
their hair or wash their faces ; and all sexual intercourse is 
forbidden. It is believed that the soul stays with the body for 
three days after death. During that time any violation of the 
tabus affects it so much with pain that by way of retaliation it 
brings heavy snowfalls, sickne^, and death (Boas, Eskimo of 
Bajfin Land, 1901, pp. 181, 144). Among the Barea and Kunaraa 
of Abyssinia there is neither ploughing, nor sowing, nor grind- 
ing until the corpse is buried (Munzinger, op. oit. 628). In many 
of the Molucca Islands all work is forbidden in a village while 
the corpse is unburied (Riedel, 168, 197, 223, 341, 414). 

At Athens, according to Cicero, after the burial the grave was 
sown or planted as a kind of expiation, that the fruits might be 
rendered to the living. The statement seems to imply that the 
earth was put under a ban or tabu, either by the death or by the 
burial (see the passage discussed in AiJTT viii. 40 ; Farnell, Cults 
Gt. States, 1896-1907, iii. 28). Among the Bambala, a Bantu 
people of the Congo basin, the inhabitants of a village where a 
death has occurred forsake it during the period of mourning, 
and sleep in the open (JAI xxxv. 417). It is customary on the 
continent of Europe to put up on the house a cross of wood 
or straw, or in Holland and Flanders to pile trusses of straw 
before the house (Bull, de EL, ii. [1893-95] 346). The ancient 
Romans hung up a branch of cypress or pine. This practice 
is probably to be traced to an intention to give notice of the 
state of tahu. The hatchments on houses in Great Britain seem 
to owe their existence to the same cause. 

The prohibitions are naturally emphasized when the -.person 
dying is a king or a chief. When a Kaffir headman or man of 
importance dies, aU the people of the kraal shave their heads 
and are unclean. They may not drink millc or transact business 
with other kraals until the witch-doctor has cleansed them 
(Kidd} Essential Kafir, 1904, pp. 247, 249 ; Gape Rep. Eat. Lwws 
Com*, App. 21). Among the Nilotic Kavirondo, the villagers do 
not cultivate the fields for three days after the death of any one 
of importance.- But, if it is a chief who has died, no one culti- 
vates the fields for ten days (Hobley, op. cit. 28). In Tibet, on 
tbe demise of the Dalai or the Tashi Lama, the work in all the 
public and private offices, all business and market gatherings, 
are suspended for seven days. For thirty days women are 
forbidden to put on their jewellery, and neither men nor women 
may wear new apparel. All classes refrain from amusements 
and festivities, and from going into groves for pleasure, sports, 
or love-making. Rich andrespectabre men, when their parents 
die, abstain for a year from taking part in, marriage cere- 
monies and festivities, and undertake no Journeys to a distance 
(Chandra Das, Journey to Lhasa, 1902, p. 266), We may sus- 
pect our own analogous customs on the death of any near 
relation, or important person in the neighbourhood or the 
State, to be due to the same origin as those on the death of a 
Kaffir headman or the Dalai Lama. See also VI. » ; XVII, tr 

VII. Disposal of the corpse.— x. OhjeitqfnUs* 
— chief objects of tbe proper disposal of tbe 


corpse and the fulfilment of all the rites and cus- 
toms in connexion therewith are to free the living 
from the defilement of death and to give rest to 
the deceased. Until they are all ended, the soul 
is not finally dismissed to its place in the other 
world, it is not united to the company of the 
fathers, it is not elevated to its due position in the 
household or tribal cult, and it continues to haunt 
the survivors unpleasantly. This belief is little 
short of universal in the lower culture, and might 
he illustrated from all quarters of the globe. The 
significance of the funeral ceremonies among the 
ancient Greeks and Egyptians is a commonplace 
of anthropology. In modern Europe the prejudice 
in favour of Christian burial in consecrated earth, 
with the full rites of the Church, may be traced to 
the same cause. 

2. Denial of rites , — Yet for special reasons these 
rites are everywhere denied to certain classes of 
the dead. 

(а) Bahes and children under the age of puberty, 
or uninitiated in the tribal rites. — 

In India, where the practice of burning the dead is prevalent, 
children are generally buried. In some cases at least, and 
possibly in all, this is done with a view to securing their re- 
birth, for the common practice is to bury in or quite close to 
the house, often under the threshold. Similar practices for the 
same reason prevail among many other peoples of the Old and 
New Worlds (Hartland, Erim. Eat., 1909-10, i. 227). Funeral 
honours are denied by the Th6 of Tongking to children under 
eighteen years of age and unmarried women. They are simply 
put into the bier and taken by the priest alone to the grave 
(Liinet, op. cit. 103). Among the Negroes of West Africa and 
some of the Bantu and Nilotic peoples, where burial is the 
ordinary practice, rites are denied to children, who are, indeed, 
often thrown out into the bush : the Wadjagga bury them, in 
the ditch that serves as the village latrine, subsequently digging 
up their bones and throwing them away (Leonard, Loioermger, 
1906, p. 168 ; Globus, Ixxii, [1897J 43, Ixxxix. [1906] 199 ; Cun- 
ningham, Uganda, 1906, n. 844). In civilized Europe unbap- 
tized children are commoniy buried without rites. 

(б) Slaves and common people. — 

Amoijg the Haida in Masset, slaves are thrown into the sea 
(Jesup Exped. v. [1905-9] 54). In Oregon they were thrown out 
into the woods or left wherever convenient (Mem. Am, Anfhr. 
Assoc, i, [1906] 170). Very widely in Africa ordinary and 
especially poor persons and slaves are simply flung out and 
left to the wild beasts. Common people in the Marshall Islands 
used to he sewed into a mat and pub into the sea (Steimnetz, 
op. cit. 438). The Ahts of Vancouver Island wrap old women 
and men and boys of no rank in the tribe in old blankets and 
leave them on the ground (Sproat, Scenes and Studies of 
Savage Life, London, 1868, p. 259). A worthless fellow ia 
buried without rites in the New Hebrides (Rep. Austr. Assoc. 
iv. [1892] 730). The Wadjagga throw childless men and women 
into the forest (Globus, Ixxxix. 200). 

The foregoing classes are probably regarded as 
impotent for good or HI after death, just as they 
have been during life, and therefore needing no 
consideration. In other eases, however, this reason 
will not apply. 

(c) Those who die a *bad death.’ — The manner 
of death frequently determines the death rites to 
be performed, because it determines the fate of 
the deceased in the other world. The list of 
deaths regarded as ‘ bad ’ is not identical all oyer 
the world, but a wholesome horror of suicide 
generally prevails. Christian Europe agi'ees with 

agan Africa in performing only maimed rites, or 

enying them altogether, in the case of such as 
have taken their own life. 

Suicides 'are held by the Ewhe of Togoland to have been 
driven mad, either by rage or ill-treatment, or by some angry 
ghost, malignant spirit, or god. A suicide defiles the land and 
hinders the due rainfall. The relatives of the deceased must 
therefore be fined. A stake is driven through the body, which 
ia dragged into the bush and there huddled into a hastily exca- 
vated hole. The subsequent solemnities are few and meagrq. 
No drum is heard, no dances are executed, no fire is lighted in 
the street, no sacrifice is slain for him. A few bananas and 
pig-nuts and alittle maize are laid beside the grave, two guns are 
fired, and the obsequies are over (Spleth, on. cik 276, 274). The 
Ohootaws of North America di^ose of theit dead on scaffolds, 
and afterwards collect the bones with- great ceremony. But 
they bury at once without the usuah obsequies any one who 
commits suicide (1 MBMW 168). ' ' 

Death by lidrfeuiug is alsa widely attributed to 
the direct actiau of a god,. 
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Among the Bechiiana, if a thunderbolt kills a man, no one 
complains, none weeps ; all unite in saying that the Lord has 
done right. They suppose the victim to have been guilty of 
some crime, probably stealing, for which the judgment of 
Heaven has fallen on him. The beliefs of theiz* neighbours, the 
Basuto, Zulus, and Baroiiga, are similar (Arbousseb, Exploni’ 
tory Tour, Gape Town, 181(1, p. 225 ; Casalis, Basutos, Lond. 
1861, p. 242 ; Callaway, ReL BysL, Jaond. 1870, pp. 60, 118 ; 
Junod, Les Ba-vuwja, Keuchatel, 1898, !>. 422. As to the 
meaning of ‘Lord’ and ‘Heaven,’ see art. Bantu, voL ii. 
p. 364). 

Divine anger may he manifested, indeed, in any 
aocidental death ; the attack by a wild beast, the 
bite of a snake, drowning, a fall from a tree. 

The Bayaks of South-East Borneo do not bury such as die 
by accident ; they are carried into the forest and laid on the 
ground (Jnt, Arch, ii. 181), The Malays of the Patani States 
inter in a waste place or cast out to the dogs and vultures 
‘ those who die of being killed,’ as they phrase it— that is to 
say, in any violent, sudden, or unusual way (Faso. Mai. ii. 
[1904] 77), 

Death by drowning is often regarded as the 
seizure by the water-spirit of a victim ; hence no 
effort is made to save him. 

Persons drowned, or shot, killed by wild beasts or by falling 
from a tree, are held in the Babar Archipelago to be slain by 
the messengers of Rarawoliai, the war-spirit, in order that he 
may feed on their souls. Their bodies may not be laid out in 
the house or seen by children ; they are left naked. They are 
put on scaffolds, with merely a piece of red linen thrown over 
them. Sacrifices of pigs are olfered to Hpulero, who is invoked 
on behalf of their souls. The pigs are not as a rule eaten, for 
fear of misfortune. Ultimately the body is laid on the ground 
in a spot set apart for such as have been slain by Rarawoliai 
(Riedel, S61). In the northern peninsula of Halmahera no 
funeral feast is solemnized for those who are unlucky enough 
to die away from the kampong, nor are their souls wor- 
shipped, unless they fall in battle (Int. Aroh. ii, 209). 
Everywhere those who die from the effects of the 
poison-ordeal, so commonly administered in Africa 
to discover a witch, are held to be slain by the 
‘fetish.’ The body is usually denied sei^iuture, 
and is thrown into the bush. To die of certain 
diseases is to be struck by a god, or at all events 
tabued. Such diseases are cholera and smallpox 
commonly in India, smallpox or leprosy in the 
island of Nossi-Be near Madagascar (Steinmetz, 
378), consumption in Cochin-China (Aymonier, 
Excursions et Ecconnaissances^ xvi. [1883] 171). 
Among the Agni of the Ivory Coast, when by 
means of divination (§111. 3) the corpse obstinately 
refuses to disclose wliose witchcraft has cau^gflL 
the death, it is concluded that the^ has 

offended some spirit, and he burial as 

a punishment for the fClozel and Villa- 

mur, op. cit. p. perhaps, we may con- 

jecture, J()r. fea^^ the enraged spirit. In ancient 
executed criminals, though buried, were 
denied the customary rites; traitors and those 
guilty of sacrilege were refused burial at home 
(Bohde, P,?yc/i6^, Freib. 1898, i 217). On Kossi-B6 
executed criminals and outcasts from the family 
are not buried in the family grave j wherefore in 
the other world they are condemned to find no 
rest (Steinmetz, loci dt .) ; and the Ewhe bury 
them without rites (QlohuSi IxxiL 42), Down to 
quite modern times, in Europe it used to he the 
mte of certain classes of executed criminals to 
have their remains exposed on gateAvays and other 
places of public resort, until they rotted aAvay. 
Bepulsion, horror, dread, whether caused by the 
infringement of some tabu or by the anatlmm of 
supernatural beings, are doubtless the cause in, all 
these cases of .exceptional treatment and denial of 
the customary rites. 

(d)‘ Persons held in reverence are also under 
wmthenm or . tabu. Their sacred qualities set 
them apart from manlcind. 

Tba Masai, whosre reason for hot burying ordinary persons is 
said to be that fcho bo(3iea avouM poison the soil, bury their 
mei^oiue-raea and rich men (Hollis, 30.5). The inhabitants of 
Covisco Island, off the West Coast of Africa, lay their great men 
and twins (seo art. Twins) under a sacred tree (TSTassau, 4J). 
'Ibo Sea Bayaks expose their priests on a raised platform— -a 
privilege, however, which others may share, if they desire. 
The rest ^re buried, except such as die in battle, who are loft 
Where they faff, i^Urrounded with a paling to keep away tho wild 


hogs (TEH, new ser., ii. [1803] 230). By way of speoi.al honour, 
the Paharias of the Santal Parganas do not bury their priests, 
but lay them under the shade of a banyan (l’>raclley-Birt, 
Indian Upland, 1905, p. 308). The CJaddocs of North America 
leave unhuried the warrior slain in battle (7 RBEW 103). tSoine 
African tribes, as the Latuka and the Wad jag ga, also leave the 
slam warrior unburied. But among tho Wadjagga the reason 
is said to be that to bury him would draw a similar fate on 
others (Frobenius, 461 ; Cunningham, 370 ; Globus, l.xx.xix. 199). 

(e) Women dying in childbed are buried in 
Africa, both East and West, apart, and deprived 
of ordinary rites. The belief that a ivonian thus 
dying is under a curse, and becomes a malignant 
gliost or vampire, is widely distributed. Special 
precautions are, therefore, taken against her de- 
predations. A special rite in the shajie of a sacri- 
ffee is sometimes performed to keep her quiet, as 
in Yunnan (Anderson, Eeport 07i Exped, to W, 
Yunauj Calcutta, 1871, p. 131). A different 
expedient is mentioned beloAV (§ XT, 2). 

if) Lastly, in the progress of civilization it has 
been held that burial cannot be accorded to the 
corpse of a man who has died in debt, until his 
creditors have been satisfied. This barbarous de- 
nial of rites necessary to future happiness seems to 
have been the law in mediaeval Europe. A corpse 
was arrested for debt in the neighbourhood of 
Siioreditcli as lately as 1811 ; and, though damages 
were recovered against the creditors by the repre- 
sentatives of the deceased, the fact witnesses to 
the late survival in England of the belief that the 
corpse of a debtor could legally be deiuived of 
rites (Ve, 8th ser. ix, [1896] 241 ; cf. ib, 356 and 
X. 63). Even jmt in many places — the island of 
Celebes and West Africa, for example (UAnthro^ 
pologiCi iv. [1893] 626 ; Globus, Ixxii. 42 ; Dennett, 
Black Man’s Mind, 1900, p. 46) — the dead cannot 
be buried until his debts are paid ; and among 
the Fantis, at all events, he who has the temerity 
to bury a man becomes liable for Jus debts (Cruick- 
shanlv, Eighteen Years on the Gold Coast, Lend. 
18,53, ii. 221), The incident is the ibunilation of 
a number of folk- tales, from Mia to Ireland, and 
has repeatedly form^" part of a literary plot. 

3. Mode of (J^posaL — The modes of disposing of 
the.cp*i?^~Baay be enumerated as (a) cannibalism, 
sub-aerial deposit, (c) cave deposit, (d) water 
burial, («) earth burial, (/) preservation in hut, 
(g) cremation. 

(a) Cannibalism.— See art. CANNIBALISM, vol, 
iii. p. 194, and below, § XV. 

(b) Bub-aerial deposit. —To leave the body on the 
ground was probably the earliest, as ib is the 
simplest and most savage, form of disposal of tho 
dead. Ordinary people are still by many tribes, 
as we have seen, simply flung aside. Among tlie 
Masai, bimal is a special honour conferred only on 
a man of wealth or a inedicine-nmn. All medicine- 
men are descendants of one family of supernatural 
origin. We may conjecture that the meaning of 
the tradition of supernatural origin is that their 
ancestor was a stranger helon^ing to a tribe on a 
somewhat higher level of civilization, where burial 
was customary (Hollis, 305, 325). Burial is, how- 
ever, not necessarily a mark of advancing civiliza- 
tion. The Beri of the Californian Gulf, who are 
among the lowest of known savages, bury their dead 
(17 EBEW 288 On the other hand, the religion 
of ^Zoroaster seems to have imposed the rite of 
exposure of the corpse, to be devoured by dogs 
and vultures, in comparatively civilized times on 
a reluctant people, who were previously in the 
habi fc ol burying their dead. It appears, in contrast 
with the rite of the Masai medioine-men, to have 
been at first only tho practice of the saered caste, 
and to have been enforced by them on all believers 
under the most awful sanctions, both temporal and 
spiritnaL A thousand stripes arc denounced in 
tlie Zend-Amsia on Mm Avho shall bury in the earth 
the corpse of a dog or of a man, and not disinter 
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it before tlie end of the second year ; but, if he 
delay beyond that time, there is no atonement for 
ever and ever. Death and damnation are his fate. 
Indeed, merely to omit the exposure of the corpse 
within a year, though other parts of the ritual may 
have been comj)lied with, is to be liable to the same 
penalty as the murder of one of the faithful 
IV. xlv. 8, 31, 52), We may xjerhaps measure the 
difficulty of seeui'iiig uniformity by the violence 
of the language and the terror of the threatened 
]|>enalties. It must have been almost as uncom- 
tortable to be a heretic in Persia as in mediaeval 
and post-mediinval Europe. Nor have the l^arsis 
of India, in spite of their high civilization, aban- 
doned tliis distinguishing characteristic of their 
faith. See ‘ Parsi’ art. on jjresent subject (p. 502). 

The Veddas of Ceylon, like the ancient Chinese, 
simply lay the corpse in the jungle, covered with 
leaves and brushwood (Tennent, Ceylon, Loud. 
1859, ii. 442 ; Davy, An Account of the Interior 
of Ceylon, Lond. 1821, p. 117; de Grootj Bel» 
&ysU China, Leyden, 1892 ff., ii. 368). 

Among the Australian tribes and those of Tas- 
mania the most varied methods of disposal are 
found — exposure, cannibalism, burial, cremation. 

Where exposure was practised, it was usually on a rude 
platform of boughs, or in the branches of a tree. The latter is 
regarded by the Unmatjera as an honour denied to the very 
old and infirm, and to such as have violated tribal customs 
(Brough Smyth, i. 108-121 ; Howitt, 450-474 ; Spencer-Gillen^, 
600-546; hit. Arch. xvi. [1904] 8; lloth, Abor. of Tasmania, 
Lond. 1890, pp. 128-134). Tiie same honour is also paid by 
the Andamanese to those esteemed worthy (Ind. Cens. Rep., 
1901, iii, 05). In fact the exposure of the dead on stages, or 
by suspension from the branches of a tree, or from cross-bars 
supported on poles, is very vridely spread in the Eastern 
Archipelago, and is practised by some of the tribes of Assam. 

On the American continent, deposit on scafiblds, 
or in the bonghs of trees, was extensivelxr prac- 
tised. In the interior of North America it was 
the common mode of disposal, the object being 
to keep the body out of the way of carnivorous 
beasts and to facilitate desiccation. 

The Hurons and some other tribes put the corpse into a coffin 
or box of bark or wood (often a hollowed log)— a custom also 
followed in British Columbia, where the * giw e-box * was tre- 
quenlly deposited on the ground and covered with leaves 
(I RBBW 158-164, 166, 168, 169; 5 RBBW [1887] 111. The 
various Reports on the N.-W. Tribes in the Brit. Assoc. Re- 
ports describe the customs of the Indians of Brit. Columbia. 
See also Jesup Exped. v. 54, x, [1908] 142), Ruder than these 
was the custom of the Blackfect. ‘ They think it a horrible 
practice to expose the body to the worms and vermin that 
live in the ground.’ So they leave it for the wild beasts 
and birds, above ground, on a hill-top or in a tree (B.A. Rep., 
1887, p. 192; Petitot, Trad. Ind. du Canada Nord-ouest, 
Paris, 1880, p. 492). The Eskimo often leave the dead on the 
ground, though some of them have learnt to use * grave-boxes ’ 
111 RBEW, 175, 193; 18 RBEWilSm] 312). The Kamtchaclala 
used to throw away their dead to be devoured by dogs. The 
Chukchi, Gilyaks, and other Siberian tribes followed the same 
practice, or else disposed of the corpsaby cremation ; the Yaku ts, 
however, used to put them in boxes and suspend them from 
the trees or put them on rough scaffolds in the forest (Jesup 
Exped. vi. 104; RMR xlvi. 211; Amer* Anthr. viii. [1906] 289). 
In New Caledonia the dead are placed on the summit of a cliff, 
on a bed of leaves or dried grass (VAnthvop, xiii. [1902] 647). 

The necessity of sub-aerial deposit either on the 
ground or on scaffolds or in the branches of trees has 
been, in some at least of these cases, forced upon 
the survivors by the condition of the soil. In the 
higher latitudes of the Northern Hemisphere the 
ground is often frozen for months, and it is im- 
possible during that period (especially with the 
rude tools, available) to dig. Even with the ap- 
pliances of an advanced civilization tliis is found 
impracticable in Canada. Canadian settlers often 
have to content themselves during the winter with 
placing their dead above ground in a mortuary, 
and leaving them there until the spring. They 
only follow the example of some of their aboriginal 
Xiredecossors and neighbours. 

Tbe Haskopies gtall ‘suspend tbeir dead from tbe bvanebes of 
trees, if the ground be frozen too hard to excavate, and en- 
deavoiir to return in the following summer and inter the body* 
{llEBEWm)- 


(c) Cave burial. — An archaic and widely distri- 
buted mode of burial is in caves. 

Human hones, remains of sepulture of the Neolithic people 
formerly inhabiting Lig-uria, have been found in caves at vari- 
ous points along the Riviera, notably under stalagmitic floors 
in the Bas-Moulins cave at Monaco (L’Anthrop. xii. [1901] 7). 
Among examples of a much more recent date, but still very 
ancient, is that of the Hebrews (e.g. the cave of Machpelah, 
Gn 25** 35-7tr. 5013), and the custom is not yet wholly extinct 
in Talestme. In the Moluccas, the Philippines, the Sandwich 
Islands, _as well as m the coral islands of the South Seas (both 
ilelanesian and Polynesian), wheie caves abound, the practice 
prevailed of depositing the bodies, or, after desiccation, the 
hones, in caves and clefts of the rock often all but inacces- 
sible. In some of the islands the custom is now restricted to 
the remains of chiefs, and the motive is said to be to pre- 
vent desecration by enemies, though probaldy it was at one 
time more general (Ellis, Polyn, Res. i. 405 ; JAI x. 141). 
Similarly, among the Betsileo of Madagascar the chiefs are 
deposited^in caverns (Mad. au sUxe sidete, 290, 291). In Africa 
it is found sporadically from noi*th to south ; it was the 
common practice of the Hottentots and the special privilege 
of the kings of Quissanga and Quiteve (Kolben, 313 ; Rec. S.E. 
Africa, yii. [1901] 878^ 882). On the western side of the North 
American continent it has been recorded of many tribes from 
Alaska to Mexico, as well as in the Aleutian and West Indian 
islands. Among some of the Pueblo peoples of Arizona and 
New Mexico the practice seems a relic of the former habitation 
of the caves. When they were occupied as dwellings, the dead 
were frequently buried in the furthest recesses ; and the same 
caverns or other clefts and shelters of the rocks have been 
retained by a very natural conservatism as the appropriate 
dwelling-places of the dead (73 RBMW 348, 355; Am. Anthr. 
vi., new ser., 656). 

This method of disposing of the corpse, rude as 
it seems, has been capable, as in ancient 
of developing grandiose sepulchres, by artificial 
excavation and the provision of pompous door- 
ways, and thus of influencing the development of a 
national architecture. Even where, as in Sicily, 
such a result was not attained, artificial excava- 
tion was frequently practised. Enormous num- 
bers of such tombs, attributed to the Siculi, have 
been explored in the mountain of Pantaliea near 
Syracuse (VAnthrop. xii. 190). It is obvious that 
cave burial, whether in natural or in artificial 
hollows, can be adopted only in rocky or moun- 
tainous regions, ancf then only -where the geolo- 
gical formation is suitable. A mode of burial 
widely extended in Africa and found in other 
parts of the globe is that of sinking a perpen- 
dicular shaft in the soil and excavating, at or near 
the bottom, a side-vault in which the body is 
placed. These graves have lent themselves to the 
suggestion that their form is derived from a pre- 
vious practice of cave burial. They are actually 
found in some of the Fiji Islands concurrently 
with burial in caves {JAI x. 144). Ordinary 
chamber-tombs excavated in the rock are found 
in Crete, as on the mainland of Greece. Side 
by side with them at Knossos and belonging to 
the same period, classed by Evans as the Third 
Laie-Minoan Period, have been found also exca- 
vated in the soft rotten limestone both simple 
pit-graves and graves consisting of a shaft and 
side- vault ; as though all tliree types of grave 
had diverged from one common original; and that 
original a natural cave. The conclusion, so far 
as regards the last-named type, is perhaps ren- 
dered all the more probable by its recurrence else- 
where around the Mediterranean, where burial irl 
natural or artificial caves was practised {Archced 
%iV,lix. [1906] 391 ff.). ^ ' I 

'{d) Water burial. — To fling a body into the set 
or a river is one of the easiest ways of getting ri 
of it. That doubtless is the reason for thus dif 
posing of the corpses of slaves or common peapl 
jsee above, VII. 2 {h}), in various places. Bo 
it does not account for every case of wate 
burial. Where the object is not merely to ge 
rid of the body, but to .prevent the decease 
from returning to plague survivors^ probably f 
more effectual’ means are known to peoples i 
the lower cultnre than to throw the corpse ini 
the water for. water is usually esteemed a barrh 
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to maleficent spirits, and particularly to the 
dead. 

The corpses of pregnant and barren women (who are natur- 
ally evil-disposed), and of lepers, are regarded in Tibet as 
specially tabu. They are, accordingly, either thrown beyond 
nine hills and dales, or packed in horse- or ox-skins and thrown 
into the waters of the great Tsang-po Elver (Ohandra Das, 
op. cit, 255). The G-uayakis of Paraguay and the Cherokees 
commit their dead to the waters of the nearest river ; the GowSh- 
ITte of Utah sink them in springs, possibly for fear of the 
departed spirit {L’Anthrop. xiii. C58 ; 1 UBJBW 180). 

This may have heeii one of the reasons for the 
occasional practice of water burial found in various 
parts of the world, as among the sect of Bhagar 
Pan this in the Panjah (JRej), (Jens. Ind., 1901, xviL 
168), or some of the West African tribes (Nassau, 
233). On the other hand, water burial is sometimes 
regarded as an honour. 

One who is specially beloved or beautiful is, in the Bismarck 
Archipelago, not buried but laid in a boat pulled far out to 
sea, and there the boat and its contents are sunk (Tbilenius, 
Ethnog. Brgeb. aus Melanesien, ii. [1903] 230). To fling the 
dead into the eea was quite common in Polynesia. The 
OMbehas of New Granada were reported by Oviedo to lay their 
chiefs in golden coirms and sink them in the water (Inf. Arch. 
xiii., Suppl. 66). The coipse of the slain Baldur, witli his wife 
and steed, and the gift of Odin’s ring Draupnir, Wcas laid in 
his ship upon a funeral p;^re and launched forth blazing on 
the sea. Myth as it is, this tradition doubtless records the 
striking spectacle of many a Viliing’s funeral. 

Tn various parts of the world earth burial or sub- 
aerial deposit in canoes is found^ — a relic perhaps 
of earlier exposure to the waves. Thus it was not 
infreq^uent for a Tiking to be laid in his ship and 
the ho we heaped over, it. 

(e) Inhumation. — The position of the grave is 
determined by various considerations. Among 
some peoples there is no fixed rule ; and it seems 
that the dead may be buried anywhere, according to 
convenience or the caprice of the survivors. This 
is said to be the case with some of the Bantu 
tribes, as the Matabele and the Barotse. The 
latter, however, bury in secret, from which %ve may 
probably infer that the object is to leave no clue 
to the burial-place lest it be violated by wizards 
(JAI xxiiL 84 j B^uin, Ma-Iiots^, 1903, p. 115). 
In some of the Moluccas, graves are scattered 
everywhere outside the villages (Eiedel, 81, 225). 
The Chilcotin are said to bury wherever the death 
occurs {Jemp Exped. ii. (1900-8] 788). Among the 
Chinese and other nations in the Extreme East the 
situation of the grave is determined by diviners, 
whose art is called in Chinese defined 
by de Groot (iii. 935) as ‘ a quasi-scientifie system, 
supposed to teach men where and how to build 

f raves, temples, and dwellings, in order that the I 
ead, the gods, and the living may be located ^ 
therein exclusively, or as far as possible, under 
the auspicious influences of Nature.’ The practice 
is, therefore, founded on the conviction that the 
dead dwell in the grave exactly as the living 
dwell in a house. This conviction is by no 
means ^ confined to China and the surrounding 
countries ; it is explicit or implicit everywhere in 
the lower culture. The imagination clings to it ; 
and mankind has found it extremely difficult to 
get rid of the notion, though it has continually 
come into collision with the teachings of the higher 
philosophies and religions. Accordingly, the dying 
man’s own wishes are often consulted as to the 
place of his burial, or it is determined after Ms 
death, as in the Babar Archipelago (Eiedel, 359), 
by supposed movements of the coffin in answer to' 
questions put to the corpse. This is, of course, a 
speiiies of divination. It is more commonly decided 
by the manner in which the dead are regarded, 
that is to say, whether fear, on tho one hand, or 
affection and hope for future benefits, on the other 
hand, predominate in the minds of the survivors. 

, But see § XIX. 

(i.) CMldren.— As an illustration of the latter 
motivd may be taken the wide-spread custom of 


burying children in, or at the door of, Choir 
mother’s hut. A comiiarisoii of the reasons alleged 
for so doing, and of other practices and beliefs, lojuls 
to the conclusion that the object is to obtain a re- 
birth of the child. 

The custom is found in Africa East and West, in the Panjab, 
and among" some of the Nag a tribes of Assam, in Java, in the 
Andaman Islands, among the Karo-bataks, the Creeks, the 
Seminoles, the Chois of Southern Mexico, and in several of the 
Molucca Islands. On the island of Keisar it is sug‘g:estive that 
children are buried under their parents’ sleeping-places, while 
in the Aaru Archipelago they are not buried, but hung up in the 
house above their parents’ beds. In Tibet a new-born child 
who dies is kept in the bouse or on tbe roof. The ancient 
Italians buried their dead children under the eaves of tho 
house ; and to this day the Eussian peasant buries a fetill-born 
child under the floor (Uartland, Prim. 2*aUrnity, i. 227; JAI 
xxvi. [1897] 200 ; 1 RBEW 116 ; Starr, Notes Ethmg. S. MeQoico^ 
ii. [19023 n ; Eiedel, 421, 267 ; Ohandra Das, 220). 

(ii.) Others than young children.— Burial or sub- 
aerial deposit at a distance prevails among the 
Australian tribes and among the Negroes and 
Bantu. 

It is, however, far from being the universal practice among 
either the Negroes or the Bantu. Among both these races the 
head of the household is frequently buried within his own settle- 
ment or compound, or, as among the Katiirs of South Africa, in 
the cattle kraal. Various tribes of Negroes bury in or near tho 
village. On the Ivory Coast several bury under the hut 
(Olozel and Villamur, 118, 157, 321, 3S6, 410, 467). With some 
of these, as well as the West African Bantu, burial under the 
floor of the house, or in the kitchen-garden adjoining, is a dis- 
tinction reserved for a chief, or a specially beloved relative. 
In others the custom seems more general, and the head of the 
household at least is usually buried in his own house (Nassau, 
61; Leonard, 159; Spieth, 266, 034, 702, 762; JAEL ix. 17). 
The same rule applies to the Nilotic and Bantu tribes on the 
other side of the continent (Johnston, 564, 632, 693, 716, 74S, 
779, 793, 880 ; Oasati, Ten Years in Equatoria, Loud, and N.Y., 
1891, i. 803 ; Gessi, Seven Years in the Soudan, Lond. 1892, 
p. 32 ; JAI xxxii. 265 ; van der Burgt, op. cit., art. ‘ Euterre- 
ment* ; Werner, 157, 163, 165). 

In Madagascar tlio practice differs wiili the 
tribe. The Betsimisaraka, Sakalava, and other 
tribes bury at a distance in solitary places, and 
their graves are greatly feared, while the Betsileo 
and Hovas bury on the roadside and even between 
the dwellings {Mad. aio sUcU, 278). 

A similar diversity is found among tho forest and pampas 
tribes of South America, some of w'Mch bury under the hut. 
The Uananas bury on small islands in the river (water is 
notoriously difficult for the dead to cross) or else in the hut 
occupied by the deceased. But in the latter case the hut is 
deserted {Xnt. Arch, xiii,, Suppl, 86). The motive in both 
is obviously fear. In North America, tribes like the Hupa, 
Wichita, Nez Perc4s, Shuswap and Thompson Indians, to 
mention no more, laid their dead near the village or enesamp- 
ment. Some, like the Creeks and Seminoles, buried them under 
the house. Others, such as tho Nomlaki of California, buried 
them at a distance. The Zuhis, who, like other Pueblo tribes, 
probably in former times buried their dead in their cave- 
dwellings, still pursue the practice in their modern houses on 
the mesas (IH JXBJEW 388, S46, 346, 365). Many of the islanders 
of the Eastern Archipelago and the Paoifle Ocean bury in the 
dwelling of the deceased ; but there is no uniform practice, 
In the interior of Viti Levu (Fiji), for instance, in the pro- 
vince of Ea, many persons were buried before the threshold 
of the house, or in case of men under the clan dormitory; 
elsewhere the dead are buried at a distance because they are 
feared (Anfi^ropos, iv. [1909] 88, 96). In Assam the grave is 
dug in front of tho house {JAI xxxvi. [1906] 96), In ancient 
Assyria and Babylonia the ordinary dead were buried under 
the floor of the house (Ai^F x. 105). What looks like a relic 
of the same custom is found among the Lolos of Western China : 
the day after tho funeral a hole is dug in the death-chamber, 
and a formal prayer offered that the sto of the deceased will 
descend and be buried in that hole. It is believed that if this 
were not done the star would fall and possibly hurt some one 
(vTAX xxxiii: 103). 

The kurial-plafle is frequently in a grove or 
tMeket, afterwards slxunued as sacred. Chiefs or 
medioine-uien, like Bantu mouarchs and Buriat 
sliamaus, are, in particular, recipients of this 
honour. Cliiefs and priests on the island of 
liotuTua are hurled on tlie hill-tops {JAI xxvii., 
[1898] 431, 432). On a hill or a headland a noble 
Norseman loved to have his liowe or barrow. The 
Arapahos, the Wichita, and other North American 
tribes lay their dead commonly on hills or bluffs. 

Among many peoples each family or each clan 
lias its own place of burial, whether the mode 
of disposal of the dead be by cave burial, in- 
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Immation, sul^-aerial deposit, or cremation. This 
was the custom of the ancient Greeks (Kohde, i. 
229) as well as of the ancient Hebrews ; and it is 
continued to this day in the Holy Land (Wilson, 
Peasant Life^ 158). Nor is it confined to a com- 
paratively high stage of civilization. It is a natural 
and^ by no means uncommon outgi’owth of the 
feeling of kinship ; and, where ancestor-worship 
exists in a developed form, it adds strength to it 
by concentrating the cult about one spot. 

The Chinese custom dates from barbarism ; and the practice 
of fung-shui has never necessitated its abandonment (de Groob, 
iii. 829^. Every clan of the Baganda, and even of the Muham- 
madanized Swahili, has its burial-place {JAI xxxii. 51 ; Velten, 
Sitten umd Gehrauche, 1903, p. 269). Every family of the 
Chechens in the Caucasus and of the Barea and Kunama in 
Abyssinia has its vault (AnthropoSj iii. [1908] 734 ; Munzinger, 
628). On the Gold Coast, among the Tanala of Madagascar, 
the Nicobarese, and some of the British Columbian tribes the 
families have common burial grounds (JAI xxxvi. 183 ; Globus, 
Ixxxix. 361 ; Int. Arch. vi. 24 ; Jesup Exped, i. 336, v. 64). 
The Uralis of Southern India have a common burial-ground 
at Nirgundi, in which all are finally laid to rest ; but each 
sept has its own burial-ground close to its village, where the 
preliminary obsequies are celebrated (Thurston, Castes and 
xribas, vii. 266). The Ohams of Further India and the Khasis 
of Assam practise cremation ; their ashes are deposited in the 
family sepulchre (Oabaton, Chams, 48 ; Gurdon, Khasis, 1907, 
pp. 132, 140). As society becomes more highly organized, the 
custom contributes materially to the family pride, and it be- 
comes emphasized by kings and nobles. The kings of ancient 
Scythians and qiodern Kafiirs, Tongan chiefs and English peers, 
agree in displa;png the same vanity. 

Wliere, strictly speaking, there is no family 
sepulchre, sometimes, at least, the body is buried 
upon the property of the deceased or his family. 

The ancient Norseman's howe was upon his own land. The 
Quichd of Central America buried in their maize fields (Int, 
Arch, i. [1889], Suppl. 71). The Buquidnones of the Philip- 
pines and the Mossi of West Africa are laid in their own culti- 
vated fields (Sawyer, 347; E’Anthrop. xv. [1904] 687); and the 
Oharas have their family cemetery close to their richest oorn- 
flold (Oabaton, l,c.). In these cases probably the deceased is 
thought to guard the fields and enhance their fertility. Among 
the Igorots, however, where the dead man is buried in his own 
cleared land, unless he has selected some other spot, the place 
is abandoned (Sav?yer, 318), The modern Corsicans lay their 
dead in the earth or in a little building called a chapel on their 
own property (HTE xii. [1897] 623). 

Otlier distinctions, as has already been noted, | 
are often made between the dead. On the island | 
of Keisar, one of the Moluccas, a great nunu-tree ; 
stands in an open square in the centre of every ^ 
village. Beneath that tree the forefathers sleep, 
and the dead of rank are still buried around them. 
It is thus a sacred place, and feasts are held there 
(Kiedel, 422). The same character attaches to the 
Men^s House, or Bachelors’ House, necessary to a 
village in other islands of the East Indies ; and 
often there, if not every man, at least every im- 
portant man, is buried, and his bones are pre- 
served after the final rites (of. Globus, xciv, [1908] 
166, 168). 

(/) Preservation in house. — Many peoples pre- 
serve the body above ground in^ the house, either 
with or without previous desiccation or mummifica- 
tion. This practice originates in a rude and archaic 
condition of society, and is frequently abandoned, 
as civilization progresses, in favour of temporary or 
permanent burial. 

Thus iu Tahiti, a native tradition, which doubtless represents 
something like the real sequence of custom, speaks of a period 
when the dead were allowed to remain on a kind of stage in the 
house in which they had lived, and which continued to be 
occupied by the survivors. But by and by separate houses 
were built for the dead-small temporary buildings, where they 
were laid, and whence they were drawn out to he exposed to the 
rays of the sun. The corpse was visited from time to time by 
the relatives, and was rubbed every day with aromatic oils. 
The bones were ultimately deposited in the family ‘inarm, or 
temple, or else buried, except the skull, which was wrapped 
in native cloth and preserved, often suspended from the roof 
of the dwelling-house (Ellis, op, eff. I. 404). 

Notwifclistaiiding all reverence for fcbe dead, and all 
precautions in tbe shape of desiccation and per- 
fumes, the custom of Jkeeping the body in the 
dwelling during the process of decay must have 
been found intolerable. Tribes to which immediate 
burial was repugnant therefore usually adopted one 


of two courses : they abandoned the hut to the 
corpse, or the^^ removed the corpse until dissolution 
had been carried far enough to render it no longer 
oliensive. 

So the Wagogo of East Africa keep the corpse of a man of rank 
in the hut until it putrefies, while they mourn and drink pombe, 
It is then placed on a scaffold in the open air until only the bones 
are left, when they at last are buried (Steinmetz, 211). The Atti- 
wandaronks, or Neutrals, of North America kept the body in the 
house * until the stench became intolerable.' It was then placed 
on a scaffold in the open air, that the work of decay might be 
there completed. The remaining flesh being scraped from the 
bones, the latter were afterwards arranged on the sides of the 
cabins in full view of the inmates until the Feast of the Dead, 
the great day of general interment periodically held (Hale, Booh 
of Hites, 1883, p. 72). The Muong or Mon of Tongking kept the 
corpse in a coffin for three years in the house, before the altar 
of ancestors ; but they palliated the results of dissolution to 
some extent by fixing a bamboo tube in the lid of the coffin 
and carrying it up through the roof to permit the foul gases to 
escape (Lunet, 352). In West Africa the Baoulo embalm and 
preserve the corpse in the hut for months or years. In spite of 
embalmment, the odour for three weeks is horrible. It then 
gradually diminishes, and by the end of two months the corpse 
presents the appearance of an Egyptian mummy. In this state 
it is kept until the convenient time for the final rites, with which 
it is laid in a grave under the hut (Olozel and ViJlamur, 116, 
118). The Yumbos of South America also mummify their dead, 
and hang them up in the house under the thatch (Int. Arch. 
xiii., SuppL 79). In the Gilbert Islands the body of a king or 
warrior is often wrapt in mats and preserved on one of the cross- 
beams of the hut (lo, ii. 43). On the other hand, the Sacoha of 
South America lay out their dead in the house, pull down the 
house over him, and abandon it to him (Int. Arch, xiii., Suppl. 
86). The practice of abandoning the hut to the dead is fol- 
lowed in many other places. Its motive is fear — ^whether of the 
death-pollution or of the ghost is probably no more than a 
question of terminolo^. See §§ IV. 3, VI. 9, XVIIL, XIX. 

(C) Cremation is a mode of disposal of the dead 
that has been adopted from time to time by nations 
wideljr scattered over the earth. It is the ordinary 
mode in India among the aboriginal peoples, as well 
as among the Hindus ; it extends through Eurther 
India to Tongking, and has obtained a footing by 
Hindu influence on some of the'East Indian islands. 
It is practised by many tribes of Siberia and of the 
Pacific slope of North America. In ancient times 
it was also practised widely (though perhaias not 
exclusively) by the tribes of the North American 
plains and of the Mississippi basin and Atlantic 
shores. It is customary among some of the 
northern tribes of South America, and among 
the Melanesians of North New Mecklenburg and 
New Hanover, two of the islands of the Bismarck 
Arcliipelago. The funeral mounds of Europe wit- 
ness to its use in pre-historic times, from the south 
of Kussia to the British Isles. The practice seems 
to have begun on the Continent in the Neolithic 
age. It became general during the Age of Bronze, 
and was continued right down to the Christian 
era, and among many tribes probably down to their 
conversion to Christianity. To the northern in- 
vaders who founded the dynasties and the polity 
predominant during the Homeric ago of Greece we 
may with some confidence attribute the introduc- 
tion into the Eastern Mediterranean of cremation, 
foreign as it was to the usages and beliefs of the 
Mycenaean age. From Greece, or directly across 
the Alps, it spread to Italy ; and, though among 
the Bomans it never succeeded in entirely ousting 
tire prior practice of inhumation, it became through- 
out the Boman Empire the fashionable mode of 
disposing of the dead among the official and 
wealthier classes. It is sporadic or occasional in 
many other parts of the world. 

More than one reason may have conduced to the 
practice of cremation : 

(i.) Tribes without a settled abode may have 
found it convenient, if they desbred to carry about 
the remains of their dead, or to remove such re- 
mains beyond the possibility of desecration by 
their enemies. 

Some such motives perhaps operated in.theoase of the Cooopa 
Indians, who occupy the lower valley of the Colorado Elver. 
By the aanual floods of the river they are driven from the bottom 
lands to the higher .gronads. ' *The annual irrigations are of 
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great regularity, and have affected the habita of the tribes in 
various ways.* On the death of an adult, his effects are collected 
for distribution among others than his relatives. The body is 
laid on a pyre beside liis hut ; and, after all the claimants have 
been salisUed, the corpse and the rest of his goods arc burnt, 
together with the hut and any neighbouring huts belonging to 
the clan that may happen to catch fire. The survivors then aban- 
don the site (Amer, Anthrop, iv., new ser. 11002], 480). The Ulan 
COc are an immigrant people of Northern Tongldng ; and, though 
they have been settled as cultivators of the soil in the mountain- 
ous region of that country for many generations, their villages 
are still constantly removed from place to xilace, to suit their 
rudimentary method of agriculture. They formerly burnt their 
dead, and carried the ashes with them in thoir migrations. But 
the custom has been generally given up, because the accumu- 
lated ashes of generations became an intolerable burden. It 
continues, however, in the west of the Bed Eiver basin, where 
the bones, after incineration, are placed in earthen jars (Lunet, 
246), The Northern Maidu cremated only those who died far 
from home ; and in such cases the ashes were taken home and 
there buried {BitU. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist xvii. 242). A similar 
practice was recorded among the Algonquins (Charlevoix, vi. 
{1744J 109), among the Ilaida of MassQt (JesupJSxved, v, 54), and 
other tribes. 


Many peoples hold that it is possible to work 
witclioraf 6 hy means of the bodies of the dead. It 
is probable that this may have been at least a 
contributory cau,se, inducing migratory tribes to 
bum their corpses. 

(ii.) Another very powerful motive for cremation 
is the desire to be quit of the gliost. Various 
means are adoxited for this purpose (see XI. ), Cre- 
mation is only one of these, but it is not the least 
potent. This is best observed where cremation 
IS exceptional, as on the continent of Africa. 

Among the Taos and Hang^anja a woman who was accused 
of witchcraft, and who refused the poison-ordeal, was burnt 
(Macdonald, AJHcanaf 1882, i. 104). In West Africa burning is 
especially the mode of disposing of bodies of criminals, by which 
are meant persons accused of witchcraft, some of whom are also 
burnt to death (Nassau, 284), The Wakulwe and other tribes in 
the neighbourhood of Lake Tanganyika believe that a month or 
two after death the process of decomposition brings back the 
hones to life. A mysterious being called Nkiua animates them ; 
and by means of the new body thus formed it sets about tortur- 
ing, and even killing, some other member of the family of the 
deceased. In order to prevent this, the corpse is dug up and 
burnt to ashes. Not a bone must be left, for even the smallest 
would suffice to give shelter to the Nkiua. A witch-doctor, or 
diviner, presides at the ceremony, while an assistant asperges 
the body with a sorb of holy water, saying, * Sleep in peace, sleep 
in peace' (B’Anthvpolor/ie, xvi. 11905J 875). The Nkiua thus 
roughly corresponds vvith the Vampire of Europe, whose misdeeds 
were often stopped by a similar process of burning. But there 
is this difference that, whereas in Europe only some persons were 
credited with becoming vampires, among the African tnbes in 
question all corpses are exhumed and cremated. 

We have already seen that parsons who die an evil death are 
denied the ordinary rites. Among suoh persons are usually 
reckoned those who die of smallpox, in childbed, by murder or 
Suicide. In Siam the corpses of these persons are treated pre- 
cisely like the corpses of the Wakulwe. It is alleged that if this 
were not done the spirits of the departed would return and tor- 
ment their friends (&7o6m, xiv. [1868] 27). The OMngpawa of 
Bmma bury; but burning is simulated in the case of those 
who die of smallpox or by violent deaths (Anderson, p. 131 ). 
Among the Kols of Ghota Nagpur, where cremation is the ordi- 
nary mode of disposing of the corpse, the body is burnt, and the 
remains of the bones are picked out and put into an earthen pot. 
This is carefully closed, taken home, and hung on a posbuntifthe 
^al ceremony, which does not take place until the feast. 

We are expressly told that in this way the deceased is prevented 
gom enfceimg his former dwelling (Hahn, Mnfu/mmff in das 
miet der Kolmission, 1907, p. 83). The same fear of the ghost 
IS visible ui the ceremonies at the cremation of the former kings 
of Eandy. Some of the calcined bones were collected and put 
into an earthenware pot, which was closed and sealed. The re- 
maining ashes were buried. The pot was placed on the head of 
a man, who was masked and covered all over with black, and was 
earned by him to the mahawslh-ganga. At the ferry the masked 
bearer was put in two canoes lashed together and covered with 
boughs m the form of a bower. ■ These canoes were drawn to 
mid-stream l5y two men swjinminr, who when they reached that 


the urn in two, and at the same moment plunged into the 
stream. Diving under, he came up as far down stream as pos- 
sible, swam to the opposite side, and disappeared. The canoes 
were allowed tO float away (Davy, 162). 

It has already been nioniioned that tlie ancient 
Pueblo tribes of the south-west of the United 
States buried their dead in their cave-dwellings. 
Concm’rent with this custom, however, there was 
another, by which the dead were cremated. The 
co-existence of these two customs was held by 


Cushing’, one of the most careful and acute of ob- 
servers, to bo due to the coalescence of two peoples 
—namely, of Yumanand Piinan tribes of the lower 
Colorado region — wdio practised cremation, with 
the true Pueblo tribes, who practised cave burial. 
The Zuhis have now abandoned cremation, if they 
ever practised it. ‘ They insist that, should they 
incinerate the bodies, there would be no rain, for 
their dead are the mvannaini (rain-makers). In- 
cineration, they lielieve, would annihilate the 
being ^ {IS mtW m EBEW [1901] 175; ^3 
[1904] 305). 

(iii.) Thus cremation is an effectual protection of 
the survivors against haunting and injury by the 
dead. It is more than this : it thoroughly frees the 
ghost from the bonds of this life, and fits it for 
union with the society of the departed in the life 
beyond. 

The Wayana of French Guiana bum their dead, ‘that the soul 
may fly up to heaven on the smoke’ (Int. Areh. xiii., Suppl. 87). 
Among the Laotians of Further India the higher classes are 
cremated encased in a puppet representing a mythical bird 
called Hatsadiling. It is said that, in order to obtain Nirvana, 
the bird must be killed. Accordingly, a woman ceremonially 
shoots an arrow at it ; and then the lire is lighted. There is, of 
course, a mythological tale of the slaughter of the bird in the 
first instance by a heroine wffio was an incarnation of a goddess ; 
and the woman who shoots the ceremonial arrow pretends to be 
a descendant of the goddess. But there can be little doubt that 
Hubert’s conjecture is correct, that the myth is of secondary 
formation, and that the bamboo bird really convoys to the other 
world the soul when released, together with it, by burning 
i,L*A nn^e Soc. ix. 11906] 238), In this case the shooting would be 
the ritual slaughter of the bird, in order to put it into the same 
condition as the deceased. Among the Haida of Masset, persons 
killed in battle or by any violent means, were believed to go, 
after death, to the abode of a supernatural being named Taxet, 
which vpas suspended i n the air. To enable them to do this their 
bodies were burnt ; otherwise they would be refused admission. 
The precaution, however, seems to have been neglected with 
regard to friends killed in war at a distance from home— contrary 
to their practice in other cases. The practical difficulties were 
probably too great, and the custom may have been in decay 
{Aesitp Nxped. v. 64). The king of the Batutsi in East Africa 
was never buried. His body was exposed in his hut until putre- 
faction had advanced so far as to show the first worm. The 
hut was then set on fire, and was burnt with all its contents. 
IVhen the conflagration came to an end and nothing was left, it 
Was believed that the king had returned to heaven, whence, 
according to the tribal legends, his ancestors had been exiled, 
and whither this was the prescribed method of returning (.dn- 
thropos, iii. 0). 

But the ghost is often conceived of as inhering in the calcined 
bones, and not completely disposed of until some further cere- 
mony has been performed. The rites at the cremation of the 
king of Kandy arc an example of this. Indeed, it is common 
among the tribes of India which have been influenced by Brah- 
manism to throw the ashes into some sacred water, as a means 
of uniting the dead with the fathers. Elsewhere they are put 
into an urn or other receptacle, and buried, or kept in the house. 
This custom is familiar to us among the classic nations of 
antiquity. The covers of the urns were sometimes removable, 
in order to placate the spirit of the dead by periodically pouring 
libations upon his ashes. 

YTII. The grave. —I. Shcepe of (he grave. 
this subject something has been said above in deal- 
ing with cave burial. The grave is the residence of 
the departed ; and efforts are not wanting in various 
parts of the world to render it as comfortable as 
circumstances permit. As already pointed out, 
the Chinese practice of fmig-slmi is traceable to 
this motive. It is possible also that the wide- 
spread practice of abandoning the hut to the dead^ 
whether buried beneath it or exposed above ground, 
may have the same motive, in addition to that of 
escaping the infection of death. Tlie destruction 
of the hut above the corpse, which frequently takes 
place, need not preclude it, since it is a common 
lirineiple that things intended to be of service to 
the dead must themselves be killed by breakage, 
or even burning. Where burial does not take 
place in the hut, a hut or shelter is often erected 
over the grave. 

This is the practice in Itods as far apart as South America 
and the Philippines or New Guinea (Int Anh. xiii., Buppl, 70 ; 
Sawyer, 203, 355 ; Ohalmers, Fioneer MM 1895, pp. 53, iXO, 
210); while, among the Baganda and other tribes of East Genital 
Africa, kings and chiefs at least are thus honoured (JAI xxxii, 
44, 92; Ounuinghana^ 8X, 224 j va^ der.Burgt, art. ‘Enterre- 
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ment')? aad this hut, as the abode of the deceased, becomes 
his shrine or temple, where his spirit is invoiced. In this district 
of Africa miniature huts or shelters over the graves of lesser 
persons are not uncommon. By the Lendu the miniature hut 
is erected explicitly as a shelter for the spirit, which is supposed 
to remain seated on the grave for two months after burial 
(Cunningham, 337). Elsewhere, as in Kew Guinea, the shelter 
is as much for the convenience of the mourners, who go thither 
to weep, as of the departed (Chalmers, 110 ). 

The underground resting-plaees of the dead are 
also provided -vvitli regard to their comfort, often 
to magnificence. 

The Ewhe of West Africa bury beneath their huts. Rich 
people are buried deeper than poor, and the cavity prepared 
for them is as large as a room (Spieth, 034). The pre-hisfcoric 
graves of Crete, circular chambers of stones covered with 
mounds or domes, are modelled on the huts of the living (AR W 
vii. [1904] 205, viii. 520). The same intention is apparent in 
Etruscan tombs. So far, indeed, was it carried that, when 
cremation was adopted, the urns in which the ashes were 
placed were miniature huts. But the most striking and 
splendid examples of tombs as the dwelling-places of the dead 
are found among the ancient Egyptians (see § VII. 3 (c)). 

Externally the shape of the grave has varied as 
much as its internal arrangements. In Europe 
the pre»hiatoric dead of rank and importance were 
huried heiieath round or elliptical barrows, fre- 
quently of huge dimensions — a custom found in 
many other, parts of the world. These barrows 
are raised of stones or earth, and enclose cists of 
large slabs, within which the bodies were deposited. 
And they are generally surrounded with a trench 
from which tfie earth for the barrow has been 
taken, sometimes also with circles of stones. 
Where an elaborate structure of this kind is not 
made, it is quite common to cover the grave ‘with 
a heap of stones, or with a simple mound of earth. 
Where, as among many tribes, the grave is shallow, 
the stones, or often (according to the nature of the 
country) a pile of branches, may be intended ciiiefly 
to defend the body against wild carnivora. Against 
human beings they are more often defended by 
fences, or smoothed and levelled down so as to 
remove the traces of burial, as is the practice of 
various South American tribes {Int, Arch, xiii., i 
Suppl. 92, 97 ; Globus^ xc. 305). Where mounds | 
or huts are erected over graves, they become, with | 
gi'owing civilization, pyramids of wrought stone i 
and mausolea. ' 

2. Position of the corpso . — It is a very general 
custom in the lower culture to bury the dead in a 
crouching or squatting position. This is the natural 
position of rest during life for peoples who have 
not the civilized appliances of chairs, tables, and 
bedsteads. It is accentuated in the case of the 
dead by binding the body, sometimes even breaking 
the bones for that purpose. The body thus 
prepared is usually laid on one side in the grave, 
just as the skeletons in Neolithic and later graves 
in this country are found. SometimeSj however, 
it is placed seated or lying on the back. 

Examples of Both have been dei?cribed among the West 
Australian natives (Calvert, 4i, 42). Extended burials (lying at 
full length) are not so common. At Knossos, bodies have been 
found both flexed and extended. Extended burials were 
customary among the pagan Anglo-Saxons. The Wichita of 
North America (Dorsey, wiGhita, 1904, p. 13), the Brignans of 
the Ivory Coast (Olozel and Villamur, 407), and the Yanadis of 
Southern India bury in the same attitude, but the last with the 
face downwards (Thurston, vii. 420). 

The direction in which the body lies in the grave 
differs among dijDTerent peoples, and even among 
the same people. In the pre-historic graves of this 
country, as well as of other countries, skeletons 
have been found quite differently orientated, though 
sometimes in the same barrow; and the explana- 
tion of the variations is still to seek. The Wot jo- 
baluk of what is now the Wimmera district of 
Victoria, in' the Commonwealth of Austelia, had 
an elaborate system by which everything in the 
world was supposed to be ,, divided among the 
totem-clans. Every totem had its own point of 
the compass ; and a man was buried with nis head 
toward the point of the compass appropriate to 


his totem {Howitfc, 453). This arrangement is 
extremely rare, if not unique. More usually the 
direction is determined by either the rising or the 
setting sun. 

Thus the Ngeumba of New South Wales bury with the head 
towards sunrise (Mathews, 72) ; the Awemba of Central Africa 
(J Al xxxvi. 157), the Maidu of California {Bull. Am. Mus. Nat, 
Hist. xvii. 243), and the Wichita bury with the head turned 
to the east. On the other hand, the Lillooet (Jesap Bxped. 
ii. 260), the Mancagnes of Senegambia (A/’Anfy^rojp. xvi. 63), 
and the Brignans (Olozel and Villamur, l.G.\ agree with the 
Christian populations of Europe in burying in the reverse 
direction. The Solomon Islanders bury with the feet turned 
inland (Oodrington, Melanesia7is^ Oxford, 1891, p. 254). Tribes 
Which preserve a tradition of migration to their present habitat, 
frequently bury with reference to the direction from which 
they believe their ancestors to have come. For this reason 
some of the Bantu tribes of South Africa bury so as to face the 
North (Dannert, 3 ; Kidd, 248). This practice seems to he con- 
nected with a belief that after death the soul journeys back, 
as among the Miao of the Chinese province of Kwei-chow 
{Anthro^oSt iii, 409), to the ancestral seats of the race. Among 
the Wanyamwezi of East Africa a man who dies in a strange 
place is huried with his face to his mother's village (Burton, 
Lake Regions of C. Afr.: Bond. 1860, ii. 26). Muhammadan 
peoples bury so that the dead may face Mecca. 

3, Ooffins,>~’Xh.e corpse is further defended 
against external influences by a case or coffin. In 
the early stages of culture a coffin is wanting; 
and, if it is deemed desirable to protect the body 
from the earth, this is done by means of the niche 
or recess at the bottom of the grave-shaft so 
common in Africa, or a covering of boughs is laid 
over it before the earth is thrown in. Even yet 
some peoples in a comparatively high stage of 
civilization reject a coffin. Wood is the usual 
material for a coffin. Originally, probably a 
hollowed tree-trunk, as still among the Niamniam 
(Frobenius, 410), it has evolved into elaborate 
forms, painted, as among the Ibouzo on the Niger 
{AnthrQj)os, ii, [1907] 102), or carved, as among 
the Eskimo and Indian tribes of the North-West 
of America, and the Dayaks of Borneo, These 
carved coffins or grave-boxes, however, are not 
intended to be put under ground. In this con- 
nexion the richly carved sarcophagi of late Koman 
and early medieeval times will be recalled. 

A very general custom prevails in South America, where the 
art of pottery is developed, of putting the dead into large 
urns. In pre-hislorio Crete it was a well-known practice to 
enclose the body in a terra-cotta chest called a larnax {Archceo- 
logictj lix. 390-400). In Japan, bodies were often buried in 
sarcophagi of wood, stone, or terra-cotta {Anlmologia^ Iv. 
[1897] 474). The Chinese, when, as often haj^pens, especially 
among the rich, the dead are disinterred to be buried else- 
where in accordance with the demands of fung-shui^ place the 
bones in large earthen jars (de Groofe, iii. 1058; Lunefc, 90), 
The Tagbanuas of the Philippines bury children in jars (Sawyer, 
313). Under the floors of prc-historic temples in Palestine 
numerous remains of new-born children have been found buried 
in jars (Frazer^ Adorns 2 , 1907, p. 82). The Balearic Islanders, 
according to Diodorus, cut up the corpse, put the pieces into an 
urn, and erected a cairn of stones over it (Diod. Sic. v. 18). The 
bones, after being denuded of their flesh, were buried in urns 
by many of the tribes inhabiting w'hat is now the United States 
{Amer. Anthr, vi., new ser. [1904], 660). A similar practice is 
recorded by a Chinese traveller in Tibet {ZVRW xx. [19071 
115), And the Kukis of Assam, after the body has undei’gone 
preliminary decomposition, clean and preserve the bones in 
a vase, ‘which they open on all 'imimrtanfc occasions, pre- 
tending that in thus consulting the bonesthey are following the 
wishes of their deceased relative' {ARW xii. fl0O9J 448), 

The burial of cremated bones in urns has been 
common wherever cremation 'ivas practised by 
peoples acquainted with the art of pottery. Burial 
in ships or boats has already been reiemd to, 
Somerimes, as among the Sins! of nortli-weatern 
Brazil, a coffin is fashioned out of the canoe of the 
deceased by cutting it in two and placing the body 
between the two halves {Glohns^ xo. 327), Lighter 
materials are often employed for the coffin. On 
the Gold Coast it is made of wicker-work, reeds, 
or bark {Joum, Afr, Soc. vii. [1908] 202). On the 
other hand, more than one coffin 4s sometimes 
employed in the case of 'a wealthy or important 
personage. In this wasteful practice African 
barbarians agree with the cultured peoples of 
Europe* , ; 
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Nor is the object of a coffin always, or entirely, 
to protect the body. Possibly its original intention 
was to protect the living from the visits of the 
dead. 

This was expressly alleged to Nelson by one of the western 
Eskimo as the reason for the grave-boxes in which the dead are 
deposited on the shores of Bering Strait. * It was better,’ he 
said, ‘to keep the dead in grave-boxes, for it kept their shades 
from wandering about, as they used to do ; besides, it was bad 
to have the dogs eat the bodies’ (1,? 312). The latter 

thus appears a mere subsidiary reason or after-thought. 

Alfcliougli, however, we may suspect the desire 
of imprisoning the deceased to iiave been a primary 
motive in the provision of a coffin, the desire to 
provide for his comfort in the grave was probably 
also— perhaps equally— present. That the intention 
of a coffin is not always to bottle up the soul with 
the body is clear in such cases as that of the Siusi 
just referred to, where a hole is left expressly to 
enable the ghost to go and come, and thus preserve 
its temporary connexion with the bones until the 
time for final severance aridves. 

IX. Funeral ceremonies. — i. Time of funeral . — 
The length of time required to elaxise between 
death and the funeral varies from a few hours to 
many months. Sometimes, as in the west of 
Africa and the Solomon Islands, it may extend for 
years, while the preparations for duly honouring 
the deceased slowly proceed. At length, however, 
the time comes when the solemn ceremony which 
is to sever the dead from the living is appointed to 
take place. The night is not infrequently reckoned 
the appropriate time. 

Hqpi of North America conduct their funerals at night 
(Ztsohr. Mlin. xxxrrii. [1905] 634), the Dayaks of Sarawak at early 
dawn (.dn'tArqpoa, i. 169). The Manaasa of South Africa and 
tm Ne^oes of the lK>wer Niger bury in the evening (Holub, 
Seven pars in S. Africa, Bond. 1881, ii. 240; Leonard, 169); 
wmle the Basuto dig the grave after dark, but defer the actual 
burial until just before dawn. It must be performed before 
the children wake, for they must not see the body (Martin. 90 ; 
Joum. Afr. Soo. v. [1900] 357). 

The reason for the selection of the darkness as 
the season for burial seems to be that the survivors 
then cast no shadow, which is often confused with 
the soul, and hence that the deceased, or any evil- 
disposed spirit, would have more difficulty in 
capturing and retaining souls. The souls of 
children are particularly liable to attack. In 
the Southern Nicobar Islands, burial takes place at 
sundown, before midnight or early dawn, expressly 
m order to prevent the shadows— that is, the souls 
—of the attendants from falling into the grave 
and being buried with the corpse (Ind, Gem, 1901, 
iii, 209). 

2 . Touching the dead. — Throughout the rites and 
observances attendant on death, two motives — two 
principles— axe found struggling for the mastery. 
On the one hand, there is the fear of death and of 
the dead, which produces the horror of the corpse, 
the fear of defilement, and the overwhelming desire 
to ban the ghost. On the other hand, there is the 
affection, real or simulated, for the deceased, 
which bewails Ms departure and is unwilling to let 
lum go. Thus, though the touch or even the 
neighbourhood of the corpse causes defilement, 
there are not wanting peoples with whom ii is a 
ntual necessity fox mourners to touch- the corpse. 

Thq islanders of Mabniag, Torres Skaifcs, and the Negroes of 
Jamaica agree with the people of the British Isles and the 
neighbounng Oontment in this requirement. In Burope the 
reason nsnally alleged is that it prevents being haunted by 

deceased. The Oerman-speaking popolatioa of Jglau in the 
“^tweeii Bohemia and Moravia kiss the foot of the corpse 
that they may not be afraid, which we may interpret in the 
same sense (^VV vi. [189^ 408); .whh6 in Monten^ro every 
one who attends a funeral must kiss the corpse (Jldir xxxi£ 
99 . Among the Bulgarkna all relatives kiss the right hand 
Of the corpse, saying, ^Borglve me/ In addition, each of 
pern who was born in the same month bends over it breast to 
breast and touches its head with his own thrice (Slrausz. JOie 
Leipz, 1898, p. 460). 

3 , Cmumambnlaiion. — Another eexomony is 
that of walking round the corpse. 


When the Argonauts in the poem of Apollonius Rhodius 
buried their dead comrade Mopsus, they marched round him 
thrice, in their warrior-gear. So among the populations of 
India which practise cremation, the son 01 * other relative who 
lights the pyre first walks thrice round it. The custom of 
walldng round the corpse, or the grave after burial, is recorded 
of peoples as far apart in space and in culture as the Central 
Eskimo, the Russian Lapps, the Buriats, the Shans, and the 
Arawaks of British Guiana. It has even been recorded as solemnly 
performed around the coffin of a clergyman's wife in Oxford- 
I shire no longer ago than 1799 (JVQ xi., 8 th ser. [1807], 428). At 
Beauquesne in the Department of Somme (France), after placing 
the coffin in the grave the mourners go thrice round the grave 
backwards {RTP xv. 154). 

The direction of the procession is probably sun- 
wise, though it is rarely recorded j and it is usually 
performed thiice. There can be little doubt that 
the rite is magical, intended to keep the dead in 
the grave and prevent him from disturbing the 
survivors. Cf. art. Circumambxtlation. 

4 . Carrying out the corpse . — More widely spread 
still is the custom of taking the corpse out of the 
house by some other way than the ordinary door. 
Among peoples in the lower culture, from South 
Africa to Greenland, from Alaska to the farthest 
limits of Asia, the East Indian Archipelago and 
the isles of the Southern Ocean, where the huts 
are not provided wutk windows the dead are taken 
out hy the smoke-hole, or a hole in the roof or side 
of the hut specially broken for the purpose, or, as 
among the Koryaks, by raising^ a corner of the tent. 
Where a window exists it is often utilized for the 
purpose. The hole is closed immediately after the 
passage of the corpse, the object being to prevent 
the deceased from finding his wajr back. As civil- 
ization progresses, the custom is gradually con- 
fined to the corpses of those that have died evil 
deaths. 

A Norseman who, by his character or the circumstances of 
his death, was deemed, like Thorolf in the Eyrbjggia Saga, 
likely to give trouble after death was carried out in this 
fashion. On the Continent of Europe suicides are frequently 
thus carried out ; and it would seem that the practice is not 
unknown in England (JYQ iv., 8 th ser. [1833], 189). Of the 
eai’lier and more general custom a relic has lately been dis- 
covered by N. F. Feilborg in Jutland, in a bricked-up door- 
way existing in some farmhouses and called the ‘ corpse-door * 
(FXi xviiL [1907] 364), The Matse tribe of Ewhe carry out the 
body of a priest through a hole in the roof (Spieth, 766). The 
Wadjagga remove the corpse of a childless woman through a 
hole in the side of the hut opposite to the door {Globus, Ixxxix. 
200), On the island of Nias the same course is taken with a 
woman dying in childbed; while the Toba-bataks break up the 
floor of the house (the houses being all built upon piles) and 
throw down the co^se of such a woman, with imprecations, to 
men who are waiting beneath to tie it up fast. On the other 
hand, they take the coipse of an important man out through 
the wail (Kruijt, Aninnisme, Hague, 1908, pp. 264, 262). All 
these dead are formidable, either from the manner of death or 
from character and position. 

' Among the Masnrs of East Prussia and in Bnl- 

f ria, when parents lose a succession of children, 
e last to die is taken out thi’ough the window 
(Tdppen, Ahergl. aus Masuren-^ 112 5 XFFxi. 268). 
Here, perhaps, the successive children dying are 
regarded as the same child returned and re-born 
(Hartland, Prim. Pat. i. 200). In that case the 
object is to prevent access by the dead infant to 
its motheiv that she may not bear it again. 

5 . Other precautions against return. —To prevent 
the return of the dead, it is not enough to take out 
the corpse by an uniieual way. The dead man 
must be prevented from seeing the way back. It 
is for this reason that the body is carried out feet 
foremost— a practice shared by the civilized nations 
of Europe with the savages of Mabuiag in Torres 
Straits {Torres Sir. Pxped. y. 248). Or he must be 
confused and puzzled. 

The Ohrlstaatx ludians of Tumupasa agree with the Basuto ia 
ohangmg the place of the door of the hut (inf. Arch, xiii., 
f ^PPt 92 ; Martin, 91)i The Atonga swing the corpse to and 
fro (Werner, 161). The Siamese nob only break an opening 
mrougfa the house-wall, but having got the body out they 
hurry it at full speed thrice round the house (Tylor, Pnm. 
Guli. ii. 23). The Ohain^turn the bier about from time to 
fcimc,aud by marohiug obliquely they cause the corpse to take 
the mosb qiveme positions, in order to bewilder the soul and 
binder it home (Oabaton, 47), Analogous 
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practices are found in Europe. In Leitrim the long-esfc possible 
road is taken to the churchyard {FL vii. [1890] 181) ; and it is 
probably for tho same reason that both in Ireland and in 
Germany the corpse is carried thrice round the church. 

In various places in Europe a number of pre- 
cautions are observed. The chairs or benches on 
which tho coffin has rested are thrown down (East 
Prussia; Iglau), The coffin is lifted thrice over 
the threshold and thrice rested upon it — an indi- 
cation to the deceased that this is a solemn and 
final farewell (Styria ; \yends ; Mordvins), An 
axe is laid on the threshold or hung over the door 
as soon as the corpse has passed (East Prussia; 
Sweden). 

Water (in some places the water used in washing 
the corpse) is thrown out, with or without the 
vessel containing it, after the funeral procession 
(East Prussia; Poland; various parts of Germany). 
In Greece not only is water thus poured out and 
the vessel broken, but also all the water stored 
in houses along the route is thrown out after the 
procession has passed [JAI xxiii. 35, 41 ; Kodd, 
Cust. Mod. Greece, Lon(i. 1892, p. 124). More than 
one motive has probably gone to form this custom. 
Purification may be intended ; but the object also 
is to prevent the return of the dead, for they, 
like other supernatural beings, have a difficulty 
in crossing water. In Greece, indeed, the custom 
of flinging out water is said to ease the burning 
pains of the dead — a later and jprobabiy Christian i 
interpretation. 

In Brittany the dead of the commune of Plouguiel ave carried 
across a small arm of the sea called the Passage d’Eiifer, 
instead of being taken b> land (a much shorter route) to 
the cemetery (RTF xv. G31). In the same way the Haida 
carry a shaman to his burial by water, even though the burial- 
place can be reached more easily by land. It is said that they 
do not fear a dead shaman like other dead people, but they 
want ‘ to handle his things,’ and hence, we may conjecture, to 
pack him off so that he cannot return to interfere with them 
(Jesup JEicped. v. 68). In Sweden, linseed is strewn outside 
the house to prevent the deceased from appealing as a ‘ wan- 
dering spirit.' It is a common belief that supernatural beings 
must in such a case count the seeds— a task that will occupy 
them until daylight. 'The practice of strewing seeds is, in 
fact, another attempt to x>uzzle and confuse the ghost. So 
the Swedes also strew hay-seed on the road and about the 
grave, believing ‘that Satan is thereby deprived of his power 
over the deceased* — ^which may he a Christianized form of the 
superstition (Lloyd, 131, 134). Among the Iban of Sarawak, 
ashes are strewn over the footprints of the bearers to prevent 
the soul of the dead man from finding its way back to the 
house to haunt the living (Anthropos, i. 169), The practice 
would appear to be not unknown in some parts of Europe. A 
few years ago at Budapest a woman who was supposed to have 
died in hospital returned home. She was taken for a ghost. 
The doors were slammed against her, ashes were strewn on the 
ground, and her husband refused her admittance (Daily Ohron . , 
30 Aug. 1904), The barefooted dwellers on the Congo strew 
thorns along the path from the bouse to the grave (ZVV xi. 266). 
In the Solomon Islands ‘the return from the funeral is by 
another road than that along which the corpse was carried, lest 
the ghost should follow *(Codrington, 254>— a practice likewise 
followed in Corfu (Bodd, 124). Many peoples erect barriers 
against the ghost in returning. Thus the Koryaks (who 
cremate the body) strew twigs around the pyre, representing a 
dense forest which is supposed to surround the burning-place. 
An attempt is made to obscure the tracks of the ofSoiant, and a 
line is drawn across the road, over' which the mourners jump 
and shako themselves. This line is supposed to represent a 
river. The Chukchi customs are similar. A small cup and the 
bunch of grass used in washing the corpse are hidden separately 
on the path : the one win transform itself into a sea and the 
other into a dense forest (Jesup Fxped. vi. 112, vii. [1904-9] 
628). It should be pointed out that it is by such means that 
•the hero or heroine escapes in stories, including the incident 
of the Magical Plight from the pursuit of the Ogre, and that 
the Ohufcchia and Koryaks are only making use of means of 
defence familiar to them in their traditions. 

These specimens of the Vaxious methods of pre- 
venting the retnrn of the dead will suffice for the 
present. Eeference ■will be made to others below. 

6 . lieluctmee of tlie corpse, — The dead man is 
often supposed to be reluctant to (g[uit Ms home. 
Among the Nawar, or Eastern Gypsies, as well as 
among other Arab tribes, he goes the length of 
forcible resistance, compelling the bearers even to 
return and leave him lor two or three days un- 
buried — ^to the great detriment of the public health 


(Jaussen, CouUmies dcs Arahes mi pays de Moab, 

: Paris, 1908, pp. 100, 105), The Negroes of Jamaica 
per that, when a dead body wishes to go forward, 
it is easily carried ; when it does not wish to go, it 
gives great trouble (i'X xv. 453). 

A cei’emony is performed on Car Nicobar which is perhaps 
a dramatic representation of the unwillingness of the dead to 
be buried. The funeral procession is met by another band of 
men who drive the bearers back by force, struggling over the 
corpse, some dragging it towards the grave and others towards 
the village, until it often falls to the ground. An eye-witness 
on one occasion tells us that the women and children, who 
stood at a distance, began to cry out for fear lest the corpse 
should forcibly enter the village. In the end, however, it was 
picked up and thrown into the grave in a heap, and then the 
usual sacrifices were offered (JAI xxxii. 21S, 221). The ceremony 
was said to be performed only in tho case of men of the highest 
repute (ih. 222). 

7 . Farewell speeches, — Men, however, have not 
been content with such broad hints to the dead 
and defences against their return as described in 
previous paragraphs. They have told them in 
plain terms that they are not to come back, that 
the separation is definitive; and a considerable 
part ot the funeral ceiemony is often devoted to 
this purpose, enforced both by speech and symbol. 

Among the JBataks of Sumatra, prior to the burial the begu 
(soul or individuality of the deceased) is made to understand 
by a Shamanistic ceremony that it belongs no more to the living, 
and must nob consort with them. Then, after a dance, a vessel 
filled with (Zjera7igo (a specific against the begu) is carried 
round it. Some parts of the body are rubbed with a piece of it, 
and it is thrown on the corpse with the words; ‘Thy younger 
brother (or mother, or other relative) will converse with 
thee no more’ (ARW vn. 603). During cremation among the 
Ohams, a man, who bears the significant title of Master of 
Eegrets, is left behind at the house. His business is to curse it 
and then to adjure the deceased not to come back to torment 
his family (Oahaton, 48). The Muong or Mon of Northern 
Tongking perform an elaborate series ot rites with this object. 
They begin on the night following the death. The witch-doctor 
comes and recites invocations, accompanied by a bell to drive 
away evil spirits. He advises the soul of the departed to go to 
the other world and find relatives who have preceded him 
thither. In order to guide him in his journey he enumerates 
these relatives by name, pointing^ with his linger towards the 
spots where they have been buried. Then he casts lots to 
ascertain whether the dead man has understood him. If the 
lots be unfavourable, he begins again as many times as may 
be necessary. The second night a ceremony is performed in 
honour of the ancestors, and also of the tutelary spirit of witch- 
doctors. These are prayed to show tho deceased the way to 
the dwelling of the superior genii, with whom he will find help ; 
and the witch-doctor again casts lots to ascertain if he has 
been understood. The third night the ceremonies and offerings 
are specially in honour of the tutelary spirit or genius of witch- 
doctors, who is requested to conduct the soul to the grave 
where the body will lie, and which has been dug during the 
day. Before the procession starts for the grave, the witch- 
doctor again casts lots to satisfy himself that the soul knows 
ffie way to the tomb. At the grave two altars have been 
improvised, one in honour of the mams of the deceased, and 
the other dedicated to the genius of the earth. Amid the 
wailing, the witch-doctor prays tho former not to torment the 
survivors, and the genius of the earth to keep him in peace 
gmnet, 350). 

The Loloa of Western China give the deceased specific in- 
structions as to the route he is to take. On the way to the 
grave ‘the priest recites the Jo-mo, or Road Ritual, and he 
accompanies the cofSn a hundred paces from the house. This 
ritual begins by stating that, as in life the father teaches the 
son, and the husband the wife, it is only the priest who can 
teach the dead man the road that his soul must travel after 
deatli. The threshold of the house is first mentioned, then the 
various places on the road to the grave, and, beyond that, all the 
towns and rivers and mountains that must be traversed by the 
soul till it reaches the Tahang mountain, the home of the Lolo 
race. Here the priest says that he himself must retmn, and 
entreats the dead man to pursue his way beyond the grave 
alone. The dead man then enters Hades, and stands beside 
the Thought Tree and the Tree of Talk, ana there he thinks of 
the dear ones left behind and w'eeps bitterly. After this ritual 
is read, the priest returns to the house, and the coffin goes 
on to the grave * (JAI xxxiii. 108). On the island of, Serang, 
in the Moluccas, the priest prays the previously dead to do 
no harm to the soul, but cordially to receive it, -winding up 
with a prayer to the Lord Heaven and the Lord Earth to let 
all sicknesses go away from the commune with the soul of the 
deceased (Eiedel, 141). On the Western Continent similar 
intimations are given to the departed. Before the body of a 
Hupa was lowered into the grave, he was addressed : ‘ Don't be 
lonesome for -what you have left. While you were living your 
rime came. May it be well with the people where you used to 
live 1 ' This, we are told, is to prevent the ghost’s return and 
consequent misfortune to tho family (Goddard, 70). More 
coarsely among the Greenlanders a woman waves a lighted 
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chip to and fro behind the corpse when it is taken out of the 
house or tent, cryini;^ : ‘ There is nothing more to be had here I ’ | 
(Orantz, i. 2(i7). In Central Africa, likewise, as amon^ the 
Awemba, a speech is made over a man's grave, promising that 
the survivors will take care of his wife and children, and 
expressing the hope that he will become a good spirit in the 
next world {JAI xxxvi. 157 ; cf. Journ, Afr. Soc. v. 43G). 

8. Death at a distance from home . — Tiie desire 
to find one’s last resting-place at liouie, among 
one’s kindred and friends, is natural to man ; and 
it has been translated into a number of ceremonial 
prescriptions wliicli emphasize the necessity of such 
a burial. 

Sometimes, as among the Lillooet of British Columbia, the 
deceased is buried in a temporary manner where ho dies, and 
the following year his bones are brought home to be buried 
with his kindred. If this is impossible, the body is burnt and 
the ashes carried home (Jesup Kxped. ii, 270). Sometimes 
only a single bone is brought home, as in the case of Koman 
soldiers. Among the Ho of Togoland, when a man of im- 
portance is killed in war, he is buried on the spot ; but later 
the grave is opened, his bones, hair, and nails are taken out, 
put into a coftin, and carried home, or at least his brothers on 
the maternal side must bring home his finger- and toe-nails and 
his hair (Spieth, 277). A largo proportion of the modern 
Albanians (at least of the men) die awaj-- from home, owing to 
their migratory hahits. Their bones are collected and sent 
home ; or at any rate the skull or a single bone is brought back 
(ttodd, op. cit. 127), IrVhen a Spartan king was killed in war an 
image was buried m his place (Herod, vi. 58). In some of the 
villages around Oosenza an image i.s made of a member of the 
family dying away from home, and laid on his bed, and the rest 
of the family standing around bewail him (Dorsa, list e mile 
aredmzc pop., 1884, p. 93). At Ouessant in Brittany, when a 
sailor died at sea, a cross was taken to the house and made to 
represent the corpse. In the isle of Sein hia portrait was laid 
on it, or, in default, some object that had belonged to him. The 
Clergy attended, and a funeral procession and service took 
place over this representative of the body (RTF vi. [1801] 15C, 
xiv. 346), When a man belonging to the Man Tien of Northern 
Tongldng dies at a distance from his home, the priest calls back 
his souls (for a Man Tien is endowed with a plurality of souls), 
and causes them to enter a doll made for the purpose, to which 
funeral honours are then accorded (Lunet, 258). In Monte- 
negro a dummy body is made with the clothing of the deceased ; 
wailing and all other rites except actual bunal are performed 
over it (JAT xxxix. 92), Among the Basoga a few of the 
relations go a little w'ay from home, cut a twig, wrap it up in 
bark-cloth and treat it in all respects as the corpse, all the 
ceremonies being performed upon it, including burial (Cun- 
ningham, 118). 

ProeeetUxigs like these are doubtless much more 
than mere make-believe to the Jieople who indulge 
in them. Probably in the first instance a relief to 
the feelings of the survivors, they must be held to 
be of real value and importance to the deceased, 
who attains by their means his due place in the 
other world and the rest which ean come only by 
means of the proper ceremonies. See, further, 
§XL 

X. Grave furniture and food.— The dead must 
be gratified with food, and with some or all of his 
most cherished worldly possessions. The practice 
of depositing these, either in the grave or upon it, 
is literally world- wide. Both fear of the dead and 
afiection for Mm have concurred to cany it very 
often to extravagant lengths. Pew examples mil 
be req^uired of a rite so well knowm. 

I, Food mid drinh . — 

In Tanembar and Thnorlaufe, two of tho Moluccas, when 
children under two years of age die, the mother milks her 
breast into their mouths before burial (Riedel, SCO). So, when 
an Urali of the Dimbhnm jungles is about to be buried, a cow 
buffalo is brought near the car on the burial-groimd, and a little 
milk drawn and poured three times into the mouth of the corpse 
(Thurston, viu 355). The practice of placing food and water on 
the grave is recorded of several of the Australian tribes it Is 
sometimes continued for maw days (Howitt, pp. 448, 46^ 407, 
474). Among some of the Mill Tribes of Assam, Mese offerings to 
the dead are kept up for a year 453). Some of the 

Bapuan tribes plant taro beside the urave {ZyRW xix. 103), 
The Iroquois, who practise sub-aerial burial, deposit with their 
dead a sack of Hour, flesh-moat, his spoon, and generally what- 
ever may be necessary for one who has to take a long jouriicj*' 
(i R BEW 140, quoting de la Pothen'e). The Aeliomawi Indians 
of Oalifornia placed with the body’quantitics of food consisting 
of diied fish, roots, herbs, etc. {}h. J,5l). In Guatemala, pio- 
viaions of maize and flesh 'were given (Stoll, Die. Ethnologio der 
Indimmtdmme wn Gtcafe7na?a, Lej^dcii, 1889, p. 7l). The 
Warraua of Guiana laid round the body bread, Iruiis, and dried 
fish {Xnt. Arch, xiii., Suppl. 56). And it may be said generally 
that similar practices are recorded of all the tribes on the 
American continent. 


The Agni of West xVfrioa provide the deceased with blood 
(reminding ua of the incidents recorded by Homer, Od. xi.), 
food, and drink (Olozel and Villamiir, 25). Of drink, brandy, 
pombe, or rum is commonly given among the Negroes. On the 
Lower Niger, two casks of rum or palm- wine are poured over 
the grave to supply the departed with spirit to entertain his 
friends in the next world (Leonard, 166). These customs are 
followed not only by the Negroes, but by most of the branches 
of the wide-spread Bantu race. The Kaffir tribes in the south 
slaughter an ox and lay a portion of its entrails on the grave. 
The Baganda in the north bring food and pour beer over the 
grave. 

But it is not only in the islands of the Indian and Pacific 
Oceans, and among the ruder peoples of Asia, Africa, and 
America that the practice of providing the dead with food and 
drink obtains. The civilized Koreans agree with the Mannans, 
one of the Hill Tribes of Travancore, in putting into the mouth 
of the corpse a quantity of rice (JAI xxv. [18961 347) ; Ind. Cens. 
Rep. 1901, xxvi. 349). The carcasses of sheep and oxen, with jars 
of honey and oil, were among the gifts added by Achilles to the 
pyre of Patroclus (XL xxiii. 100) ; and remains of the funeral 
banquet have been found carefully placed in graves of the pre- 
historic population of Greece. Nor has the custom of giving 
food to the dead ceased even yet in the south-east of Europe 
among populations of Greek tradition. In Bulgaria, for three 
days after a burial, women go every morning to the grave, 
kindle tapers, fumigate it with incense, and pour over it wine 
and water. On the fortieth day a woman goes with a priest 
carrying a cake, some kollim (a funeral food made of boiled 
grain, sugar, almonds, sesame, parsley, and pomegranate seeds), 
and a bottle of wine, all of which she places on the grave, ‘ that 
the earth may be cleared from the eyes of the departed.' The 
priest repeats prayers, fumigates and levels the grave, digging 
a hole in it, into which he pours water and buries some of the 
food. Nor is this all. On every commemorative festival for 
the dead, the women go to the grave with their tapers and 
incense, and pour wine or water over it. Moreover, fruit (for- 
merly also other food) is often laid on the grave. Widows whose 
deceased husbands were much addicted to coffee have been 
known to pour black coffee daily into an opening in the grave- 
mound (Strausz, Die Duhjaren, 1898, pp, 451-53). In Maceaonia, 
an apple, a quince, or some other fruit is thrust between the 
feet of the corpse before the funeral (Abbott, Macedonian EL, 
1903, p. 197). In Montenegro, apples are thrown into the grave ; 
and, in some parts, oranges and bibs of bread are among the 
objects hung on a young tree planted at the head of the grave 
(JAI -xxxix. 93). Elsewhere, some of the MUioa cakes baked 
for the commemorative festivals are broken up over the grave, 
the rest being consumed by the mourners or given away (Rodd, 
120). Amulineau, the distinguished Eg^fptian scholar, reports 
that at Ohateaudun, in France, he has known a widow place 
a cup of chocolate on her husband's grave every day, for more 
than a year (RXXR lii. [1906] 10 n.). The Wends and ICash- 
libs, Slav populations of North Germany and Prussia, put a 
lemon into the hand of the corpse ; and, among the Wonds, 
children are said to be supplied with eggs and apples ; while 
men addicted to drink are given pipe and brandy-flask, other- 
wise they will have no rest in the gra^^e (Tetzner, Die Slawen 
in Deutschland, 1902, p. 462 ; von Schulenburg, Wend. Volkst., 
pp. 113, 110). In Croatia there is a wide-spread custom of 
setting eggs, apples, and bread on the newly made grave for 
the hungry soul, and offerings of food are brought at every 
Hallowmass (Globus, Ixxxv. [19043 SO). 

The Bulgarian priest, as we have seen, digs a hole in the 
grave, more conveniently to pour down the water and bury the 
food. At Tronis, in ancient Phocis, was the ^rave of the hero- 
founder, who wos daily worshipped with sacrifices : and there 
was a permanent hole communicating with the interior of the 
tomb, through which the blood of the victims was iioured, while 
the worshippers consumed the flesh on the spot (Paus. x. iv. 7). 
Frazer, commenting on the passage, has adduced a number of 
oases of Greek and Roman tombs in which a permanent passage 
for food and libations has been found, and parallels from various 
parts of Africa, Peru, the East and West Indies, and elsewhere. 

These examples might without difficulty he added 
to ; hut a more or less permanent communication 
hot ween the living world and the interior of the 
grave was sometimes, as we shall, find hereafter, 
made for other purposes than the suiiply of food, 

2, Wives and dependents. ’-’Anoihm: custom, 
almost too , well known to need illustration, is 
that of killing, or burying alive with the corpse, 
Ms wives, Ms slaves, and other dependents or 
friends. This custom attains its greatest exten- 
sion, of course, at the funeral of a chief or king. 
Its ohjeot is bo provide for Ms comforb and his dxg- 
nifcy in the other world, hy giving him suitable 
companions and retinue. The best-known exaniple 
is that of sati [q.v. ), hy which the Hindu widow was 
burnt alive on lier Imsband’a pyre— a rite abolished 
ill British India in 1829, hut still surviving in tlie 
native State of Nepal. The rite was ju'ohahly 
common to Aryan-speaking peoples while in a state 
of savagery, hut ahancLohea as they progressed in 
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civilization, and re-introduced, after centuries of I ninirs of human civilization, when a man died, his 


disuse, among the Aryan conquerors of Upper 
India, for reasons that can now only be the subject 
of conjecture, and por])etuaied under the ccclesi- 
astical influence of the Brahmans. Several of the 
non-Aryan tribes of India j^ractised, until quite 
recent times, tlie analogous rite of burying alive 
slaves, or making a raid for heads to adorn the 
tomb (Crooke, Things Indian^ Lond. 1906, xj. 446, 
also AnthropoSj iv. 473), 

We need not follow the custom throughout the world. But, 
hs showing* that it prevailed among* Aryan-speaking peoples, it 
may ha of interest to recall that it is recorded by Caesar and 
Mela of the Gauls, who practised cremation (Oies. JlieU. Gall. 
vi. 19 ; Mela, iii. 2), and the Thracians (Mela, ii. 2) ; that it is 
known in the Irish legends (O’Ourry, Manners and Cust., Dublin, 
1873, i. ceexx.) ; and that the slaughter and cremation by Achilles 
of the twelve valiant Trojans on the pyre of Patroclus are only 
to be thus explained, though the fashion had changed before 
Homer’s day. Among the Bulgarians of the Volga it was found 
by the Arab traveller, Ibn Fadhlan, in the year 921 or 922, when 
he witnessed the immolation, on a young chief’s funeral pyre, of 
a girl, who seems to have been formally wedded to the dead 
youth before being thus sacrificed (EHR lii. [1905] 326). The 
old Slavs appear likewise to have put to death wives, com- 
panions, ana slaves at the funeral of a person of importance ; 
and, when they buried an unmarried man or woman, a wedding 
scene was enacted during the ceremonies— an obvious relic of 
such incidents as that recorded by Ibn Fadhlan. 

Such relics are found elsewhere. Among the Bavenda in the 
Transvaal, if a virgin boy dies, a girl is sent after him into the 
other world to be his wife there. She is not now actually put 
to death ; the witch-doctor knows of a ceremony which is quite 
as effectual for the benefit of the dead boy as her death (JAI 
XXXV. 381). Among the Wadjagga, or Wachaga, a Bantu tribe 
of Central Africa, another series of ceremonies is appointed for 
each of the widows, whereby ‘ she frees herself from death 
possibly here the contagion (GlohuSt Ixxxix. 198). The Tolkotins 
of Oregon, with whom cremation is the rule, force the widow on 
the funeral pile ; but, though they scorch her more or less 
severely, they do not burn her to death (I EB3SW 146). 

It is, for obvious reasons, rarer to find a Ixusband 
put to death with a wife than the converse. But 

robahly the story told in the Arabian Nights of 

inbad, who was buried alive with liis dead wife, 
was founded on a barbarous custom really practised 
by some tribe in the East. 

The husband of a woman of the blood-royal of the Natchez 
was required to submit to this rule (1 RBBW 187). In 
Ashanti, with the king’s permission, any of his sisters may 
marry a man who is pre-eminently handsome, no matter how 
low his rank and position may be. But a man of low rank who 
may have thus married one of the king’s sisters is expected to 
commit suicide when his wife dies, or upon the death of an only 
male child ; and any attempt to evade compiianco is promptly 
defeated (Ellis, Tshi-speakmg Peoples^ Load. 1887, 287). 

After the abandonment of the custom of patting 
to death relatives and dependents, its relics con- 
tinue to exist often for ages. Centuries ago it was 
abolished in Japan, China, and Korea \ but the 
living slaves once sacrificed were for long, and 
indeed still are in places, represented by figures 
in permanent or perishable material, according to 
the wealth or lavishness of the survivors. To the 
same origin ai'O due the statues and statuettes of 
servants and family found in Egyptian tombs. The 
Man Qu0.ng Trang, of the province of Hung-Hoa 
in Northern Tongking, build a .small hut beside the 
barrow, and place near it a doll representing a man 
or a woman, to be the companion of the deceased. 
Striking the doll, they bid it look well after him 
(Lunet, op. oit. 276). 

It is perhaps necessary to add that many of our 
accounts of the immolation of human victims on 
the occasion of a death represent sorae, at all 
events, of the vxotims as dying willingly, or even 
committing suicide. It is conceivable that volun- 
tary deaths may, in a certain number of cases, be 
the result of intense giief. The vast number, how- 
ever, of deaths apimrently voluntary are, as in the 
case of the Hindu widow or the dependents of a 
Gaulish chief, constrained by custom and the know- 
ledge that refusal, while it destroys the reli^ous 
merit of the act, will entail compulsion, or at least 
that life will be speedily rendered intolerable. 

3* JProporty . — It is probable that in the begin- 


entire property was cle.stroyed, or left wdtii the 
body, whether buried or simxdy exx^osed. This, 
in lact, is still done by many tribes in various 
paibs of the world (see § XiX, ). Its primitive 
purpose may have been to escaj^e the death-pol- 
lution which would attach to everything closely 
associated with the deceased. His meagre property 
would be in a sense identified with him, and must 
therefore be put away from among the living. 
Such a practice, ii is obvious, if everywhere j-ier- 
sisted in, must have prevented that accumulation 
of wealth which has rendered i>rogress in tine arts 
of life possible. Coiisecxuently, most peoples have 
learnt to cut it down to comparatively small dimen- 
sions, giving only a selection from the ^mods left 
behind by the deceased, or reducing their gifts to 
a mere symbol. 

^ (a) Domestie animals. — In a comparatively early stage, domes- 
ticated animals are often the chief wealth. Such aniniala are 
slauj'htered not merely as food, but to accompany their owner 
into the other world. When a Herero dies, certain of hia 
favourite cattle are at once killed, expressly in order to prevent 
the ghost from returning* and moles ting the survivors. On the 
following day the rest of his favourite cattle are slain as a sacri- 
fice to the dead, and the horns are arranged on a tree adjacent 
to the grave (Dannert, 49). The Abipones of South America, 
who bury with their dead their entire property, or burn it in a 
bonfire, when a chief or a notable warrior dies, ceremonially stab 
the horses that were dearest to him, and jfix them on stakes 
around the grave (Int. Arch, xiil, Suppl. 61). The Tangkhiils 
of Manipur kill a buffalo, in order that the creature may go with 
the dead into the next world and butt open the gates of heaven, 
which are kept shat against him iJAI xxxi. 307). Here the 
buffalo officiates as psychopomp; in other countries it is the 
dog. Whether it was in this capacity that some of the Lillooet 
hunters’ dogs were killed does not appear. Their bodies were 
suspended from the four poles usually erected over the grave to 
sustain the ornaments, weapons, tools, and other valuables of 
the deceased, or such of these objects as were not buried with 
him (Jesup Bleeped, ii. 269). In pre-historic barrows of England, 
animal bones are frequently found. Where they are not of 
accidental occurrence, however, they are usually the remains 
of food deposited with the dead. But in one Late Celtic inter- 
ment, at least, the skeletons of horses have been found with 
the remains of a chariot (Greenwell, Brit. Barrows, Oxt 1877, 
p. 456). In Prussia, in graves of the Neolithic age, the war- 
horse has been found buried with the warrior. In Russia, 
what are called Scythian barrows and kurgans (pre-historic 
grave-mounds) frequently yield the remains of horses; and 
similar relics are recorded of Frankish graves on the Rhine, 
as well as of Magyar and Polish graves dating from heathendom, 
and of the various heathen tribes of Siberia. Some, like the 
Poles, buried also the falcon and the dog with their master 
(Jnt. Arch. i. [1888] 53). In all these cases the animals appear 
to have been designed not by way of food, but in order to 
accompany the deceased for use or state in the life after death. 

(b) Goods.— ’Only a few of the more interesting examples can 
here be enumerated of a custom practically universal from the 
remotest times of which either history or archseology yields any 
record. The Negroes of Jamaica, when they think a man baa 
been killed by witchcraft, bury him fully armed and equipped 
to take vengeance on his slayer (PL xv. 88). When a Tangkhul 
is killed by a tiger, a hunting-dog, a sharpened thorn, and a 
strong spear are put into the grave, that the deceased may 
have a helper and weapons to dofena himself if he chance to 
meet a spirit-tiger on his way to heaven (JAI xx\i. 306), The 
Alsea Indians of Oregon placed goods of all kinds with the 
corpse, because the bodies were animated, and moved about 
at night if they so willed. Easy exit from the graves was 
afforded, and the things deposited were for use of &o dead in 
such circumstances (Amer. Antliv. iii , new ser. 11901], 241). Pre- 
historic burials in the Aleutian Islands have been found, in which 
the corpse has been mummified in a lifelike posture, dressed, 
armed, and provided with implements, as if engaged in hunting, 
flshmg, Sewing, etc. With these burials have been found effigies 
of the animals that the deceased was supposed to be pursuing, 
also religious masks and paraphernalia, all the objects, however, 
being models in carved wood (Odntr, P. Amer. Btkn. i., (1877] 
90), Among the objects put into the grave by the Thompson 
Indians was the medicine-bag or guardian-spirit of tlie deceased 
{Jesiip Bxped. 1 [1900] 328). 

In. Europe the corpse is often provided with corresponding 
gifts. In some districts of France^ if the deceased could read, 
his Book of Hours was put between his hands ; if he could not, 
it was enough to put the rosary over his aim. A twig of box 
blessed on Palm Sund,ay was often placed, between his fingers ; 
and, both in France and in Spam, it is believed that this branch 
will blossom evexy spring in she tomb if he be found worthy of 
entering heaven (Laisnel de la Sall^ Craganees et Ugemdes du 
centre ae la France, Paris,' 1875, if.^ 72). Among the Wends of 
the Spree Talley and Lusatia, among the Masurs, and in Pomer- 
ania, a hymn-book is put into the coffin (von Schifienbu'rg, 110 ; , 
Toppen^j 1Q8 ; Knocm, Volkssagen , . - ans dem lisU. llinter- 
pQimmmf Posqn, 18SS* p. 164), In the 17th cent, it seejna to 
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have been not unusual, in various places, to put a knotted cord 
either into the hands of the corpse or upon the grave. Th e ob j eot 
of doing so, it may be conjectured, was to enable the dead to per- 
form a penitential exercise neglected during life, or to deceive 
the powers of the other world into the belief that he was an 
assiduous penitent. However that may he, the practice was 
condemned as superstitious by the Synod of Ferrara in 1613, 
but with so little effect in France that Thiers, in his T'rait6 des 
mpcrstitions 2 (1097), thought it necessary to repeat the prohi- 
bition (Liebrecht, Gerv. Tiw.^ 1866, p. 226). In the same century 
a French physician and traveller found among the Eussian 
Lapps the custom of putting into the corpse’s band a purse 
with money, to pay for entrance into Paradise, and a passport 
addressed to Saint Peter and signed by a priest. A variant 
custom was to put a number of kopecks, or other small coins, 
in the mouth of the corpse, and in its hand a testimonial to 
the character of the deceased, addressed to Saint Nicholas by 
the bishop of the locality {ZW xi. 434, 435). The anxiety 
shown in Europe to provide the dead with every comfort some- 
times goes beyond the verge of grotesqueness. The Prussian 
Lithuanians, when the coffin has been put into the grave, open 
it, put a few coins under the corpse’s head, a piece of earth on 
either shoulder, adding some of the small treasures of the 
deceased, and, if he were a magistrate, his whip (Tetzner, 86). 
In Voigfcland, where the objects which the departed most de- 
lighted in are assiduously laid in his grave, his umbrella and 
goloshes have been known to be included (Kohler, Volksbrauch 
tm Voigtlwnde, 1867, p. 441). In some ancient graves in Wurt- 
temberg, attributed to the Alamanni, is found on either side of 
a body a wooden foot in the form of a last. It is conjectured 
that these artificial limbs are intended as toll to the ferryman, 
or to the keeper of the bridge of the dead, or the porter of the 
under world, in redemption of the real limb {ZVV xi. 467). But 
they ma^ he intended to supply the place of a limb lost by 
accident in the long journey from this world to the place of 
the dead. 

Perhaps the most pathetic of all objects found in 
graves are the toys buried with, children. They 
are found almost all over the world, not less in 
Europe than elsewhere. The sarcophagus of a 
child named Orepereia Tryphsena, or the time of 
the Antonines, found at Eome in 1S89 and now in 
the museum of the Capitol, contains, besides her 
betrothal ring, her jewels and her doll. The 
Masurs lay nosegays and gilded apples in the hands 
of children, so that when they reach Paradise they 
may he able to play on the gxeat meadow provided 
for that purpose (Tdppen^ Lc.). The Wends give 
eggs and apples to their dead children (von 
Schulenburg, Lc,). The sterner Bosnians consign 
them to the other world with their school copy- 
books and slates {ZVV x. [1900] 119). 

To women, who frequently own no property 
except their toilet utensils and personal adorn- 
ments, household implements and those of their 
daily occupations are given. But all the objects 
buried with the dead are by no means his property. 
It is a widel;^ spread enstom for the survivors to 
add contributions, sometimes of large amount— a 
custom juactised in all stages of civilisation, equally 
by some of the Australian tribes and by the Bul- 
garians of Europe, who throw money into the grave 
before it is filled up (Strausz, Btilgareni 450). 

The tendency to economy in these deposits begins 
with the aocumfilation of property, though its 
operation is sporadic and uncertain. It may be 
said in general terms that among most peoples the 
entire property of the deceased is not buried or 
destroyed at Iris death. The greatest sacrifices of 
property would, as a rule, be on the death of a 
king or great chief. And even in those cases a 
part would be given for the whole, or a symbol for 
the reality. In burials of the Late Bronze or Early 
Iron age at Hallstatt and in. Schleswig, rude images 
of oxen have been found {AEW v. [1902] 5 ) ; and 
Capt, Lyon found a decayed model of a canoe 
under a cairn beside an old Esldmo grave on 
Southampton Island (Boas, EsMmo of Baffin Land, 
p. 61). The models of boats, granaries, houses, 
and so ' forth, recovetecl from Egyptian ^aves, 
were doubtless all intended to do service in the 
other world for the originals. ’ Gaulish- warriors 
were buried sometimes in their chariots with their 
horses ,* but often enough, both in England and in 
Erance, excavations reveal the fact that no more 
than the wheels had ever been placed in Late 


Celtic graves (Green well, 455 ff.). The coin so 
frequently put into the mouth of the corpse, froni 
the far east of Asia to the Atlantic Ocean, is 
usually interpreted as an obolus for the ghostly 
ferryman or the porter of the other world. This 
may he its use ; but it is probably only an economic 
survival of the practice of giving a larger amount 
of property as an outfit for the other world and 
for the journey thither. Sometimes only old and 
worthless things are given ; sometimes merely a 
13 retence of giving is made. Both customs are 
illustrated in funerals of the natives of the Tami 
Islands, to the north-east of New Guinea. The 
ancient practice was to set the body afloat on the 
ocean in a canoe. Those of them who cling to the 
practice provide an old. and miserable canoe, with 
mast, rudder, and sails equally had, often merely 
indicated. The valuables of the deceased are laid 
on the platform of the canoe, with a couple of coco- 
nuts, but taken away again before the canoe is 
pushed into the sea [AJRWiy, [1901] 344). In some 
parts of the Tyrol the convenient theory is held 
that the dead man cannot be happy if buried with 
any money or rings about his person. ^ Careful 
search is therefore made, and these objects are 
removed to avoid any such misfortune (Zingerle, 
Bitten des Tir, Vollzes^ Innsbruck, 1871, p. 49). 

The objects buried or left on the gxave are often 
broken and rendered useless. This is said to have 
been done in order to prevent stealing. Thus, 
among the natives of British Central Africa, ivoiy 
and beads are first ground to powder, in order, we 
axe told, to make them useless to witches and 
robbers (Werner, Natives of Brit. Gent. Afr., 159). 

I The real reason for this widely diifused custom lies 
i deeper. In the eyes of the people who practise it 
the breaking of the object is the equivalent of^ the 
death of the human being to whose service it is 
dedicated. It is thus killed in order that its ghost 
may follow the ghost of the dead into the spirit- 
world, there to serve the purposes which it served 
in this world when whole. Thus the Ho of 
Togoland lay broken cooking-pots on the grave, 
expressly to serve the deceased for cooking-pots 
in the other world (Spieth, 634). The Hupa of 
California lay in the grave, with the corpse, his 
clothing, weapons, and other property, shell-money 
and dance-regalia— all first destroyed by breaking. 

On the grave are placed dishes and utensils, four 
large burden-baskets, each with a hole burnt in 
the bottom and a stake driven through it. Clothes, 
torn into strips, are hung on the poles laid across 
the grave. The reason for destroying the articles 
buried is said to be to prevent grave-robbery. But 
the same people tell us that all the objects accom- 
pany the spirit to the under world (Goddard, 71). 

We are, doubtless, justified in believing that the 
prevention of grave-robbery is a secondary reason. 

An latrerestingf case is reported from Lincolnshire, in which a 
widow put her husband’s mug and jug on his grave, having first 
broken them. She told the rector : ‘ I was that moidered with 
crying tliat I clean forgot to put 'em in t' coffin. ... So I goes 
and does next best. Z d^aas ’em out Ms gravs^ and says 

I I to mysen, My old man, he set a vast of store, he did, by yon . 

: mug and jug, and when their ghoastes geU over on yon side h’ll W*- 
holler out, Ton’s mine, hand ’em over to me,” and I^d ffke to 
: see them as would stop- him a-having of them an' all’ (FLix. 

I ( 1898] 187>. Thus the anxiety to provide the dead with an outfit 
for the other world, which is the real intention of the customs 
just passed in reriew, whatever secondary motives may have 
come to be mixed up with it, lingered in England down to th© 
last quarter of the 19th cent., and perhaps lingers even yet in 
remote districts; 

4 . Objects med in the fumral rites , — ^We have 
now readied a class of objects put in, or upon, the 
grave for a different reason. They are not neces- 
sarily the property of the dead ; but, Laving been 
used in the funeral rites, they are contaminated 
I with death, and are no longer fit for the service 
I of the living, lest they spread the infection 
! further. 
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Hence the Yakuts break and throw on the grave-mound the 
shovels, the sledges, the stakes — in a word, everything used in 
the funeral (REM xlvi. 211). The Apache also leave the shovel 
on the grave (Am. Anthr., new ser., vii. [1905] 493) ; the Melan- 
esians of Efate throw it into the sea (Rep. Austr. Ass. iv, 727). 
The Warmidi, in Central Africa, throw on the tomb the door of 
the hut, and the basket with which the earth has been taken 
out of the grave (van der Burgt, 89). Among the Baganda, all 
who have taken part in the burial must wash their hands with 
moist plantain fibre, and the fibre thus used is put on the 
grave (JAI xxxii. 47). The Negroes in Jamaica, as we have 
seen, often throw on the grave the water in which the corpse 
was washed (§ VI. s)* In Europe similar practices are found. 
In France the bowl which has contained the holy water used for 
aspersion during the ceremonies is thrown into the tomb ; and 
formerly in Brittany the incense brazier was buried with the 
coffin (Laisnel de la Salle, ii. 79). In Central Silesia every- 
thing used for the toilet of the corpse— the comb, sponge, rags, 
soap, and so forth — is put into the coffin. Even the needle 
and thread used for sewing the shroud must not be removed, 
but left hanging to it(ZVVnu 151). But economy sometimes 
prevails. In some parts of Brunswick the bier and tools remain 
only for a few days on the grave (ib. viii. [1S98] 437). It is 
as if the infection were then at an end. Another motive may, 
however, be present : they may be placed there to keep the 
dead man down as long as there is any chance of his returning, 
and be removed when this is over. The author cited adduces m 
favour of this suggestion the fear of the dead betrayed in the 
haste with which the relatives left behind in the house, when the 
funeral procession has started, shut the door in order that the 
dead may not fetch any one else. But this is a wide-spread 
custom. 

K. Blood and hair. — Among many peoples, the 
deTirium of grief, or more often perhaps (in accord- 
ance with well-established custom) the desire to 
divert suspicion of having caused the death by 
witchcraft, and the fear of the deceased himself, 
lead the mourners frantically to cut and wound, 
an(i even to mutilate, themselves. 

The practice was forbidden to the ancient Hebrews by the 
Deuteronomical legislation (14^) ; hence we may conclude that 
it had been previously in use among them, as well as among 
their neighbours. It is universal among the Australian Black- 
fellows, and is reported from Polynesia, Melanesia, the East 
Indian islands, and from North and South America. In very 
many of these cases the custom is to let the blood drip over the 
corpse. Of Australian tribes, we are definitely informed that 
after the body was placed in the ground the mourners stood or 
knelt over it in turn, and were struck by a large boomerang on 
the head until the blood flowed over the corpse. In other cases 
the blood drips upon the grave after it has been filled in (JAX 
xxiv, [1895] 187*, Curr, Attstr. Pace, Melbourne and Bond. 
1886-87, ii. 179; Spencer-Gillena, 507, 609; FL xiv. [1903] 336). 
Among the Orang Sakei of Sumatra the kindred, making a 
cross-cut with a knife on their foreheads, drop the blood on the 
face of the corpse (Wilken, Eaaropf&r , . .hei den VUlkem Indo- 
nesienSf Amsterdam, 1886-1887, p. 19). Four North American 
Indians from Montana, who were executed for murder at 
Helena, on the head-waters of the Missouri, in December 1890, 
were mourned by two squaws. One of the squaws cut off two 
of her fingers and threw them into th e grave. The other gashed 
her face. Both caused the blood to flow into the grave 
(Letourneau, EEv. re?., Paris, 1892, p. 187), 

We may assume, without much risk of mistake, 
that the rite in its complete and undegraded form 
included the dropping of the blood upon the dead 
body, and where this is not done the rite is in 
decay. Probably also it is only persons standing 
in certain specific relations with the dead who 
are commonly expected to perform it. This is 
certainly the rule with some of the Australian 
tribes. We may suspect it of other peoples also. 
If it has not been recorded, that may be because 
the' point would be likely to escape not merely the 
casual traveller, but any one whose attention has 
not been specially drawn to it. But it is by no 
means invariable {e,^, the Arawaks mentioned be- 
low, § XVII. i). The meaning of the rite has been 
the subject of much discussion. It is not merely 
a propitiatory offering; it may be this, but it is 
much more. - A comparison of the blood-covenant 
and other blood-rites renders it almost certain that 
one object, at least, is that of efiecting a corporal 
union with the dead. But is that the only object 2 
First of all, there can be no q^u®stion that the 
intention is to cause suffering to the survivors. 
This will be better discussed when we come to the 
section on * Mourning’ {§ XVII.). Further, human 
blood is frequently given for medical purposes, or 
to strengthen the recipient (Strack, Das Blut, 1900, 


27 ff. j Spencer-Gillen % 461). It is, therefore, not 
impossible that the object of letting the mourners* 
blood drip over the corpse may be to strengthen 
the dead man for his life in the next world. This 
I Avould be quite consistent with the avowed in ten- 
! tion of expressing sorrow or pity (Torres jSi9\ 
Exped. vi. [1908] 154), But there is, so far as the 
present writer is aware, no evidence pointing de- 
cisively to this interpretation. Moreover, it is 
always necessary to remember that rites different 
in intention are often similar in expression — a 
fact which makes their interpretation a matter of 
peculiar difficulty. 

Parallel with the rite of dropping blood on the 
corpse is another mourning rite — that of cutting or 
tearing the hair and burying it with the corpse, or 
dedicating it at the grave. It is even more widely 
diffused than the former. 

At the cremation of Patroclus his comrades cut off their hair 
and heaped it on the body ; and Achilles, cutting off the golden 
look that his father had vowed to offer at his return home to the 
river Spercheios, put it into the dead hands to bear away (XL 
xxiii. 136-141). So the mourners among the Sioux cut locks of 
their hair and fling them on the body ; and these locks are 
bound up with it, and with the dead man’s valuables, before it 
is put into the grave-box or coffin (1 RBEW 159). Locks of 
human hair have been found with mummies in the ancient 
cemetery on the bay of Ohacota, in southern Peru, and a large 
lock of soft human hair was found beneath the head of an infant 
(Rep. Peabody Mus, xi, [1878] 285 ff.). Arab women cut their 
hair on the death of a husband, or of a father, or other near re- 
lation, and spread the tresses on the tomb, or bang them on 
slakes or cords above it (Janssen, 94; Hartland, XP ii. 220); 
while among the Raji of the United Provinces of India ‘the 
children of the deceased and hia younger brothers get their 
heads, beards, and moustaches shaved, and the hair is thrown 
on the grave’ (Orooko, TQ iv. 213), Among the Ghechenes of 
the Caucasus the long queue of hair of the widow of the deceased 
is cut off and thrown into the grave ; down to the middle of 
the 18th cent., it is said, her ear used to be thus sacrificed 
(AnXhropoSt iii. 736), The practice is not yet obsolete in modern 
Europe among the Montenegrin women. Not very long ago, 
indeed, when the men habitually shaved their heads and 
suffered only one long orown-loofc to grow, that was cut off and 
thrown into the grave (JAI xxxix; 93). 

But, as with the dropping of blood, it is by no 
means everywhere that the hair is dedicated in 
this way, it is often burnt. 

The Bilqula of British Oolumbia, and some of the Central 
Tribes of Australia, c.g., dispose of it thus (Brit. Assoo. Repcrtf 
1891, p. 419; Spencer-Gillenb, 607, 620). The latter, indeed, 
sometimes mix it with some of the hair of the deceased and make 
it up into a girdle, which is worn by the avenger of the dead 
during the punitive expedition (Spencer-Gillenb, 543 ; of. 614). 
More usually, however, we are not told what is 
done with the hair. In some instances this may 
be due to omission to observe, or forgetfulness to 
record, on the part of the reporter, a portion of the 
rite that is of importance. In the majority of 
cases we are probably right in assuming that the 
disposal of the hair is not an integral portion ot 
the rite — that, in fact, the rite has ended with 
the cutting of the hair. Whether the dedication 
of the locks at or in the grave, or by burning, has 
in such cases ceased by ritual decay, or whether 
the dedication never took place, it is difficult to 
say. One object, at all events, of the dedication 
of the hair is, like that of the blood, to form a bond 
of union with the dead. The converse rite of tak- 
ing a lock of hair of the dead may be said to be 
world-wide. Nor is it confined to a lock of hair : 
it extends in some cases to the nails and pieces’ 
of the garments. In the West Indian island of 
St. Croix the persons who wash the corpse prior 
to burial always take a lock of hair, a garment, or 
at least a fragment of a garment, in order to pre- 
vent the spirit from molesting them (Hartland, 
LP ii, 319). It mnst he borne in mind that, 
according to the theory of sympathetic magic, any 
portion of a human hemg, such as hair, ixaffs, skin, 
bones, and so forth, which has become detached, is 
still, in spite of separation, in effective sympathetic 
union with the body of which it bnee formed part ; 
for the, personality inheres in every part of the 
body., The doctrme extended to the effigy, the 
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clotheSj the property, and even to the x->orfional 
name ; so that anything done to any of these 
objects affects the owner as if it ^ve^e done directly 
to him. He is in a sense present in each of them. 
Not only, therefore, if I take a lock of a dead man’s 
hair do I establish elective union with him so as 
to prevent him from inflicting any Iiarm upon me ; 
but, conversely, if I give him a lock of mine or a 
drop of iny klood, we are bound together by a 
similar bond. It is sometimes suggested that, as 
in the case perhaps of the dripping of blood, the 
throwing of hair on, or giving it to, the corpse is an 
attempt to endow the dead with some of the vital 
strength of the survivors. This is, according to 
savage theory, not impossible; but there is no 
direct evidence in support of it. Another sug- 
gestion is that it is a relic of human sacrifice to the 
dead—the gift of a part for the whole, or a mere 
symbol. Human sacrifices, as we have seen, are 
common enough. Evidence, however, of the in- 
tention of a gift of hair, as a commutation of the 
practice of human sacrifice, does not, so far as we 
know, exist. It would seem more likely in the 
gift of blood or of severed members, such as those 
of the Montana squaws above cited; but even 
there proof is wanting. On the other hand, there 
is evidence that sometimes where the rite is not 
completed^ by giving the hair to the corpse the 
intention is merely purifictation, as where the hair 
is cut at the end of the mourning. 

Before leaving the subject it may be added that, 
while among many savage peoples there is weeping 
as well as blood-letting over the corpse, in Europe 
it is believed that tears ought not to he allowed to 
fail on the body. Even to weep overmuch, apart 
from the corpse, is wrong, because it prevents the 
dead from resting in the grave. There are many 
stories in European folklore of the dead who have 
appeared to survivors to reproach them witli their 
excessive grief, and have exhibited their shrouds 
wet with their tears. Bbirther, it is most import- 
ant not to allow anything worn by a survivor to 
be buried with the corpse, or put infco the grave. 
To do so means decline and death to the person to 
whom the article belongs ; hence it is sometimes 
done maliciously, and is reckoned witchcraft. 

6* In the lower culture it is not unusual 


to light a fire at or on the grave — a practice common 
in Australia, where the reason assigned is to warm 
the ghost. The tribes about Maryborough add a 
further reason ; to keep away the spirits of dead 
blacks of other tribes, or of bad men of their own 
tribe {Howitt,.470}. 

"rhese fires at or on the craves are niainfcaraed for varying 
periods, according to tho tribe, or the amount of affeotioti for 
the 'deceased ; and sometimes several are lighted. The aame 
oustom is found on several of the Melanesian islands and 
those of the last Indian Archipelago {L^Anthrop^ xiil. 775 ; 
JAI xxxiiU 120; Mp. Austr, Am* iv. 711; Anthropos, i. 23, 
iv. 465; Haddon, Torres Str. Hep. v, 24D, 260; Riedel, 142, 
143 ; Kruijt, 310), amon^ various peoi>les of Purfcher India and 
Assam (Lunet, 3H0 ; J AI xxxii. 135, xxvt 200), among; the in- 
sular Oaribs and tribes of South America (Atif. Areh* xiii., Suppl. 
57, 69, 81). In North America, the Tarahumnres of Mexico, who 
bury in eaves, light a fire the first night after burial. All their 
burial-caves are cxinaemiently blaolcenedwith smofee (liuniholtz. 
Unknown Mexico, N.Y. 1903, i. 70, 383). The Semmolea of 
Florida make a fire at each end of the grave and keep it up 
for three days, while after nightfall torches are waved in the 
air, that t^ bad bii*^ of the night may not get at the dead 
man (S RJ^MW 521). The ximohoe of lightiiig fires at the grave 
is repoited of the Hupa (Goddard, 70, 72) and the Yurok on the 
other side of the continent in Oalifornia (Powers, ContHK S* 
Am* Ethnoh iii. [1877] 58), The latter believe the fire is necessary 
to light the spirit of the departed on its perilous journey to the 
other world. The same belief and oonseciuent practice were 
known to the Algonquina ; and the Klamath of the North-West 
keep up a fire for the three days which are occupied with the 
funeral ceremonies, holding that, until they are finished, the 
soul of the dead is in danger from 0-raah4, said to me.an 
the devil. j[n addition to lighting the fire, the survivors 
howl arouTid the gi'ave in order to scare away the demon 
(1 ,RjBJSW 1Q7). 

From the numerousremains of fires in the pre-hisLoric burial- 
mounds of the United States there seems reason to conjecture 


that at one time the practice of lighting fires at the grave ex- 
tended over a wide area, of which the ninderri instances cited 
may he the survival (o JiBEW 17, 25, 47, 71, 78). 

Mure Uiau one reason, as we liave seen, in alleged 
for the ciustom. On the one hand, it Ls to warm 
the ghost, and to light and comfort it on its way to 
the other world ; on the other liand, it is to drive 
away evil-disposed beings. The use of fire and 
lights for the latter purpose is widely extended. 
It is, beyond reasonable doubt, the oiigin of the 
European practice of the liglits in the death 
chamuer, of the candles sometimes put into the 
dying hands, 'of the consecrated tapers that sur 
round the cofifin at the funeral. Similarly, lights 
are kept burning in the chamber with a new-horn 
child and its mother, as a protection against 
witches and fairies ; and they are used for the like 
purpose on many other occasions. But there is 
another reason equally potent, namely, to keep 
away the dead man himself. This reason may not 
he operative in all cases, as in Australia where it 
is definitely believed that the ghost haunts the 
lire on the grave, or among the Yurok where it is 
required to light the ghost in its perilous passage 
of a greasy pole across the chasm to the other 
world. But in other cases it is clear that the fire 
is a defence against the dead man himself. 

One Australian tribe is said to go the length of cutting off the 
corp.se*a head and roasting it in the fire made upon the grave. 
When the head is thoroughly charred, it is broken up into little 
bits, which are left among the hot coals of the dying fire. ‘ The 
theory is that the spirit, rising from the grave to follow the 
tribe, misses its head and goes groping about to find it ; but, 
being bereft of its head, it is, of course, blind, and therefore, nob 
being able to see the fire, gets burnt. This frightens it so 
terribly that it retires into the grave with all expedition, 
and never again presumes to attempt a renewal of social inter- 
course with the human denizens of this world’ (J'A/ xiv. [1885] 
88). We have already seen that among the Eskimo of Greenland 
a lighted chip is waved behind the corpse when it is taken out 
of the house, with a clear intimation co the dead to be gone 
(§ IX. 7 ). In the Southern Nicobars a fire is made, even beioro 
the burial, at the entrance of the hut, out of chips from the bier 
and coco-nut husks, on purpose to bar the ghost ; while, before 
the grave is filled in, the spirits of those present are waved out 
of it by a torch, thus rendering unmistakable the intention to 
place a barrier of fire between the living and the dead (hid* 
Cens. Rep., 1901, iii. 209), So, too, among the Ewhe of Togo- 
land, who bury under the hut, a fire is maintained during the 
whole period of mourning, and strongly smelling herbs are 
burnt in it to keep the ghost at a distance (Globus, Ixxxi. [1902] 
190). The same motive may account for the practice in some 
districts of Europe of burning on the road from the house to 
the cemetery, after the funeral procession has passed, the straw 
on wiiich the corpse has lain (Am Urquell, vi. [1896] 2G1). 

XL Precautions against haunting.-—!:. Btmjing 
the CeremonieB of the kind referred to in 

§ IX. 8 seem to he directed to securing the soul, 
in default of the body, and performing over it the 
funeral rites. This was expressly the case in China 
(de Groot, iii. 847). But it is not only where the 
body is not obtainable that the soul is hmied. - 

Several of the tribes of Northern Tongking collect the souls of 
the deceased and bury them, either with the body or apart in a 
separate grave (Lunet, 163, 244, 274). The mixed Melanesian 
and Polynesian population of Savage Island stand in great fear 
of the aitu, the spirit of the departed. Their injunction to a 
dying man is : * If you leave us, go altogether.’ At the burial, 
heavy stones are thrown upon the grave to keep the (dtu down. 
Prior to the burial they spread a piece of white bark-cloth 
beside the body, and the insect that first crawls upon it is care- 
fully wrapped up and buried with the body ; it is the mo’iti, the 
soul. Further, a dome of concrete is made over the grave to 
prevent the ghost from rising (Thompson, Sumq& Islam, Lend. 
1902, p. 52; JAl xxxi. [1901] 139). So the innabitants of the 
Nicobar Islands bury beneath the body a cloth carefully wrapped 
up, which is believed to contain the soul (Tnt* Arch. vi. [1893] 
24). Among some of the Ewhe of Togoland, when one has been 
fatally bitten by a snake (one of the kinds of evil death), on 
the ninth day after burial the witch-doctor starts before dawn 
for the place in the bush where the deceased was bitten. His 
object is to fetch the soul, He takes only one man vvith him, 
so as not to frighten it. lie performs incantations, summons 
the soul, and addresses soothing words to it. Presently he 
is joined by the young men of the village, who unite in en- 
deavouring to console the ghost. They dig up the earth from 
the spot where the fatal wound was given, and put it in a jar, 
which is bound with some white fabric. The jar is put on the 
head of somebody who has previously met with the same 
accident, but has recovered ; and with the firing of guns the 
procession returns to the houses , Tlimoe, OiOOompanied by those 
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who have remained at home, they proceed to the place in the 
bush where the unfortunate man has been buried. They set 
the jar upside down on the grave and leave it there ; it contains 
the soul ^Spieth, 290 ; cf . 756, 760). Among the Brassmen of the 
Lower Niger a man who dies with unhealed sores (therefore ‘ a 
bad death’) is buried apart from the ordinary burial-place. 
But his soul is afterwards evoked, and with an elaborate cere- 
mony embodied in a wooden figure and buried in the jjroper 
place (Leonard, 108). 

2. Binding and imitilating th& body, — The in- 
tention of burying the soul is to prevent its wander- 
ing about, haunting tlie survivors, and perchance 
causing tiieni misfortune or death. This is, of 
course, by no means the only precaution. We have 
already met with many, and there are some others 
which must be noticed here. The binding of the 
body in the attitude proper to burial (see § VIII. 2) 
has this at least for one of its objects. It is indeed 
often expressly reported as the object (e.g. JAI 
X. 145). It is said in Lincolnshire that ‘when 
the corpse is placed in the coffin you must never 
forget to tie the feet, else the dead may return, 
or some other spirit may take possession of the 
body for his own purposes’ (Gutcli and Peacock, 
Lines, County FL, 1908, p. 240). The practice of 
tying the feet, or at least the great toes together, 
is, in fact, not uncommon in Europe. 

But binding is not enough. We saw that the 
sinews and the backbone were sometimes cut. 

The Basuto and Bechuana are not alone in these practices ; 
they are found in other African peoples. The customs of 
Australia are even more revolting. The Herbert Eiver tribes 
beat the corpse with a club, often so violently as to break the 
bones ; and incisions are made in the stomach, on the shoulders, 
and in the lungs, and are filled with stones (Howitt, p. 474). A 
tribe in Western Australia, as has been mentioned, burns the 
head and breaks up the charred bones, for the express purpose 
of preventing the deceased from haunting the survivors. It is 
said that cer^in of the Negroes of Bahia break all the long bones 
and twist the neck of the corpse (Itodrigues, UAnimUma 

{ 'Mchiste des nbgrea de Bahia, 1900, p. 119). When one has 
teen killed by lightning, the Omaha of North America are 
accustomed to bury the body on the very spot where the death 
occurred, face downwards, and the soles of the feet previously 
slit {JAFLu, [1889] 100). The practice in Europe, though not 
literally identical, has been parallel down to within Ijhe lifetime 
of the present generation. It is not very long since suicides 
were buried at cross-roads with a stake through the body. 
Another way of dealing with them was to cut off the head 
and place it between the legs. A mediaBval corpse which had 
suffered this mutilation was found a few years ago m a stone 
coffin in Eoyaton Olmrch, near Barnsley (FL idi. 101). Bodies 
have been found with the same mutilation in a cemetery 
in Albania, dating probably from the 4th or 5th cent. a.d. 
(P h7vp, xii. 663); it was well known throughout Europe 
in Middle Ages, and was practised as lately as the year 
18' mong the Lithuanian population of Somenishki in the 
00 .nrnent of Kovno (Am Urquell, v. [1894] 87), in the latter 
cas .vowedly that the deceased might not be in a conditdoa 
to allc ’ and injure the fields ; for suicides are believed to 
* waix ’ in the shape of Germans, or else as he-goats, to mislead 
wayfarers, or with the weapon or cord in their hands with 
which they have taken their lives. They injure the fields by 
causing haol and storms ; and the touch of their bodies blights 
the earth : hence they are buried in waste places (Am Urquell, 
iii. [1892] 60, 62, 53). 

The cremation of vampires has already been mentioned (§ VII. 
3 (g)), A de^ man who gave trouble among the ancient Norse 
% haunting was often taken up and burnt. Sometimes milder 
measures were successful, as in the case of Thorolf Haltdoot, 
who was removed to another grave with a wall so high that none 
but fowl fiying could cross it (Morris, Fre-dwelUfs, 1892, p. 92), 
The fencing of graves is by no means always to protect the dead ; 
probably it is q,uite as much for the protection of the living. 
Thus the Oheremiss fence the grave with stakes that the^ dead 
may not get out and walk the fields (Smirnov, Fop, jinnoUes, i. 
188). Many of the South American tribes with the same object 
stamp down the earth upon the corpse ; and the Aehagoas even 
cover the grave with mortar and carefully fill up everj; morning 
any cracks that may have taken place (int, Ardh, xiu., Suppl, 
93, 96). Gists, urns, ooffins, and grave-boxes also serve the pur- 
pose of Glutting in the dead, that they may not torment the 
survivors; and perhaps this v?as their original intention. 
Among the natives of South Australia 4t seems to have been 
the custom to stop and fasten up all the orifices, of the body, 
doubtless to keep the ghost within (JAI viii. [1879] 393)— a 
practice adopted by the Malays (Sfceat. Mdlay p. 401). 

The inhabitants of Nias bind not only the fingers and toes, 
but also the jaws, and nut stoppers in the nostrils to keep in 
the soul (Modigliani, 1890, p. 283). A more barbarous 
precaution is practised in Bulgaria, where sometimes a needle 
fs stuck into the navel of the corpse (Strausiz, Bulgarm, 464). 
On the islands of Ambon and Uliase, in the Molucca^ this 
form of protection is used only in the case of women dying in 
child-bed. In such a case thorns and pins are stuck between 
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the joints of the fingers and toes, in the knees, shoulders, and 
elbows, eggs of hens or ducks are laid under the chin and arm- 
pits, and a portion of the corpse’s hair is brought outwards and 
nailed fast between the coflin and its lid. These elaborate pre- 
cautions are intended to prevent the deceased from getting out 
of the coffin and flying away in the form of a bird, to plague 
men and pregnant women. Even if she succeeded in getting 
out, it is believed that she would not forsake the eggs (Iliedek 
81). 

It should, however, be said that the coipse is sometiuios 
wounded with quite a different intention from that just men- 
tioned. The Puri of South America open the breast to let out 
the soul (Int, Arch. xUL, Suppl. 87), Another South American 
tribe, the Lengua of the Paraguayan Chaco, in accordance with 
a well-known principle of sympathetic magic, cut open the 
stomach of one whose death they attribute to witchcraft, and 
insert a stone and some charred bones. This is supposed to 
revenge the death by killing the wizard (JAI xxxi. 290; cf. 
Hartland, LP ii. 109). Some of the Naga tribes of Assam wound 
the corpse on the head, that the deceased may be received as 
a warrior with distinction in the other world (JAI xxvi, 19S ; 
ARW xii. 464). 

XII. Return from the funeral.— The deceased 
being thus comfortably provided for and admonished 
by word and deed to stay where he has been put, or 
to go into the other world, and in any case nob to 
meddle with the living, the mourners return fi’om 
the grave. What they have to dread is that, in 
spite of these and other precautions, the ^host may 
attach himself to them and thus succeed in getting 
home again. For, as is obvious from what has 
already been said, the dead man is regarded, as by 
no nieans willing to be deprived of the society to 
which he has been accustomed. Accordingly the 
burial is often conducted with the greatest haste. 

Thus among the Bontoc Igorot of Luzon, when the corpse has 
been put into the coffin, it is hustled away vdth the help of 
many willing hands ; no time is wasted at the graveside ; the 
filling up of the grave is done in the shortest possible time— 
probably, in the case witnessed by Jenka, not over one minute 
and a half; and away the mourners hurry, most of them 
at a dog-trot, to wash themselves in the river (A. E. Jenks, 
Bontoc Igorot, 1905, p, 78). On the other hand, so deeply 
defiled are the members of the family considered by the Papuan 
tribes, and so impossible is it for them at once to get rid of the 
ghost, that they erect a hut on the grave and there camp for 
six weeks or more, the widows in particular huddled in one 
corner away from the rest, invisible and unwashed (ABJV iv, 
345), The Ojifowa widow springs over the grave and then 
runs zigzag behind the trees, as if she were fleeing from some 
one. She thus dodges the ghost of her husband, that it may 
not haunt her (Jones, Ojebway Indians, 1861, p. 99). 

Specimens of the obstacles pub in the way of the 
ghost have already been given. Without going 
over the same ground, a few examples may here be 
noted of the methods of preventing the ghost from 
attaching itself to those who have taken part in 
the last rites. 

The Batak priest, as the grave is being closed, beats the air 
with a stick to drive away the souls of the living men (AliW 
vii. 604). In the Southern Nicobar Islands the iamily return 
to the nut, where they sleep. The next day it is purified by 
brushing and washing, the mourners bathe and are anointed 
on the head and shoulder by a priest, and a lighted torch is 
waved * to drive away the spirits * (Ind. Qens. Bep., 1901, iii. 209) 
In North-Eastern Rhodesia all spit on the grave when it is 
filled up, and return to the village without looking back. This 
is now said to be a precaution against giving a clue to some 
watchful hysena to dig up the* body; it is more likely that the 
custom originated in a precaution of a different sort (Jaum. 
A/r, Boc. V. 436). The Masurs of Eastern Prussia hold that the 
deceased accompanies the first bearer home, whereupon the 
latter asks him : ‘ Have I made thy bed properly? If not, I 
will make it better/ Only then is the ghost appeased and goes 
back to the grave (Toppeip, 110). The Mordvin mourners stop a 
little distance from the graveyard, and one of the gravediggers, 
with the same tool that he has used to dig the giave, draws a 
circle round them. This is repeated twice. When they reach 
the house, the oldest woman of the family throws in their way a 
log and a cutlass, over which they step. The intention of the 
cutlass is to frighten the deceased, who, according to popular 
belief, is at tbeir heels (Smirnov, 1. 364). In the Babar Archi- 
pelago four stakes with cross-beams are set up over the grave 
and u piece of coarse red cotton stuff stretched across them in 
the form of a canopy. A piece of rotan is fastened to one of 
the stakes, and one end of if is held by the villagers present. 
The rotan being held taut, the head of the household, counting 
from one to seven, cuts it in two with one blow of his parang. 
The end left in the , hands of Hie smvivorsis brought back by 
one of the kin to the house of the departed, as a symbol that all 
intercourse with the departed is Broken off, and that he now 
belongs to* tffie kindred m the other world (Riedel, 359). The 
Mng of guns and bearing ot drums, so usual at a funeral in 
various parts of Africa, is probably intended to drive away the 
ghost. ' Elaowhexei at in Melanesia, it is avowedly hunted away. 
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XIII. Lingering of the soul.— The umvilliugiiess 
of the soul to wever its earthly ties is not easily 
overcome. So far from retiring into the otiicr 
world when the last hieath has left the body, it 
habitually lingers at the x->lace of death, or with 
the corpse. 

The Huron jjhost walks in front of the funeral procession, 
and remains in the cemetery until the feast of the dead ; hy 
night, however, it stalks tlirough the village and eats the 
leavings of the food of the living (Le Jeune, Jesuit Rel. x. [10361 
143). In a Negro funeral in Jamaica the ghost sits on the coffin 
(RJj XV. [1004] 20S). The Korean ghost, more luxurious, rides in 
a sedan chair (JAI xxv. 851). About Komgsberg, if you look 
through the gravedigger’s arm when the coffin is being let down 
into the grave, you can see the ghost (J,m (Irqmll, li. 80). 

In the belief of peoj^les in every part of the world 
it haunts tlie grave for a period variously stated 
from a few days to many months, or even an in- 
definite period. Indeed, as already indicated, the 
grave is often conceived as the permanent resi- 
dence not merely of the body, but of the soul. 

Where the belief in a world of the dead is developed, 
the ghost usually departs at latest after the per- 
formance of certain rites to be discussed hereafter 
(§ XXL). Meanwhile it is necessary to attend to 
its wants by the placing of food and soiiietioies a 
shelter on the grave. The tribes of Central 
Nigeria considerately leave a small hole in the^ 

grave-mound, 'where it may go in and out (L. Des«^ 'TnV’ 
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and Songs in Chinyanja, 1007, p. 94). The ancient Hebrews 
accounted every one who touched a dead body or a grave, 
or who Came into tfie tent where a corpse lay, unclean for 
seven days ; and lie was excluded from the comm unity and 
from all religious rites. He was sprinltled on the third 
and again on the seventh daj*' with the * water of separation,’ 
in winch were mingled the ashes of the sin-olfenng. So 
contagious was Iiis uncleanness or tabu that it attached to 
everything he touched, and even to the clean person ^vho 
sprinkled him. Moreover, the unclean man after the spriolding 
on the seventh day was required to bathe, and both he and the 
clean peison who spruikled iutn had to wash their clothes ; nor 
w'as either of them reckoned clean until the evening (Nu 
5^). Among the Bontoc Jgorot of Luzon all who take part in 
the burial hurry to the river to wash (Jenks, 79). Among the 
Indians of the Paraguayan Chaco they drink hot water and 
then bathe in hot water. The near relatives are considered 
unclean for a time and are excluded from the village. Before 
re-entering it they purify themselves by washing in hod water 
and putting aside the tokens of their mourning (Grubb, Ammig 
the Indians^ p. 44). The Lillooets of British Columbia hold 
the funeral feast immediately on returning from the grave. 
Tlie members of the household of the deceased pass the next 
four days in fasting, lamentations, and ceremonial ablutions. 
Their hair is then cut, they are painted and oiled, the hair is 
tied up, and they hold a second feast with more cheerful 
countenances. A young widower often goes into the forest 
alone for a year, builds himself a sweat-house, and drives the 
' bad medicine ’ of his dead wife out of his body by repeated 


sweating or hot batha..34^Q.,^'^ejf' 'widow during the whole 
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plagues, Xe Flateait central 
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pp. 249, 257, 262). It even sets at defia^c^ 
precautions taken to prevent it from ’ 

Its earthly home, 

A common superstition in Europe is that a motS 
leaving a suckling returns for six weeks after 
suckle her little one. According to the Bulgariansrwed to 
lingers for forty days in the house, and returns ag, 
first Easter Bay until the first Whitsunday after t., ^ 

(Strausz, 451, 458). The Minangkabau Malays of the'* 
Highlands keep the seat and bed of the deceased clean 

for a hundred days, lest the ghost be oliended; for i. 

the house during that period {Bijdrageii tot de Taal- Land- en 
Vollcenkunde van Ncdenandse7i-Jndie, xxxix. [ISOO] 70), Among 
the Yakuts the ghost wanders round the body, visits the places 
the dead man frequented in his lifetime, and* tries to complete 
any work he has left unfinibhed. In the silence of the night the 
ghosts of men attend to the cattle and meddle with the harness, 
while the ghosts of W'omen may be heard washing up the dishes, 
sweeping the rooms, tidying the granary or the chests, sighing 
and whispering the while. The survivoi^ may sometimes even 
see them sitting tranquilly in the firelight or walking about the 
fields {RBR xlvi. [190'21 224), 

XIV. Purification of the survivors. — ^Wlieu the 
funeial is ended, all -who have taken part in it 
must commonly he purified. As the necessity for 
purification attaches also to all mourners, and is 
sometimes deferred until, or perhaps more fre- 
quently repeated after, the completion of the death 
rites, the examples follomng are, in order to avoid 
repetition, not confined to the immediate return 
from the funeral. The most usual methods of 
purification are by fumigation and bathing. 

The Buahlayi of Hew South Wales fumigate themselves beside 
the grave at and after a burial. A widow covers herself with 
mud and sleeps beside a smouldering fire all night. Three days 
afterwards she and her sisters (who might have been her hus- 
band’s wives) are chased down to the creek, where a fire has 
previously been lighted. She catches hold of the smoking 
bush ; putting it under her arm she jumps into the creek with 
it and extinguishes it in the water. As it goes out, she drinks 
some of the smoky water. On emerging bhe is smoked at the 
fire and calls to her husband, who is supposed to answer hei*,' 
Hot until then is she allowed to speak ; the only utterances 
permitted to her up to that time have been lamentations. On 
her return to the camp another fumigation, apparently of the 
entire poxiulation, is made, and she continues to wear inouming 
for many months (K. Langloh Parker, Bmldayi Tribe, pp. 
80, 88, 98). Among the HorUaern Tribes of Central Australia 
' the women are meased from their ban of silence by a cere- 
mony, of which the chief item consists in their brushing them- 
selves ail over with burning twigs taken from a fire they have 
lighted for the purpose (Bpeiicer-Gillen*>, 654). Yakut grave- 
diggers, on returning from the cemetery, purify- themselves at a 
fire made ^bf chips of the coffin, before they enter the yurt 
QlHIt xlvi. 211). \yhen a Bechuana widower is married, both 
ho and lus new bride must undergo an elaborate fumigation 
(•lAi XXXV, 807) ; among the Bangala one who touches a dead 
body IS placed in a elrele of fire for purification (JA / xxxix- 
114), The Manganja mourners not only bathe, but rub them- 
selves with ‘medlcdne-wator* (Kattray, SoTne Folh-lwe Stories 




trough a patch of rose 
//e ^lonies, a widower washes 
/q. ^fesh fir-twigs morning and 
■^thafe any grass or branches 
lies down will wither up 

retires into-the js probably 

and never again presumes to attempt a , TiTOfi/ Ot Lailiornia, 
course with the human denizens of this anny tilings to have 
88). W e have already seen that among thu gl nersoiis 

- f, Ad nhin is waved behind the corpfc-'^^ peiboim, 

t,any the ghost hack 
Th the Southern Hicobars a fi)8] 194). Hence the 
Lillooet wiayitrance of the hut, from the ghost, 

both for her of her next lius- 

band. And the coibning iitimis’iaracter of the death- 
iioilntion is shown by tUv-huustoiii of the Hiipa 
■which requires every one who has touched a corpse 
to cover his head until purification, * lest the world 
be spoiled’ (Goddard, Hupa TextSt 1904, p. 224 n.). 

Ill Europe similar beliefs and practices have jire- 
vailed throughout historic times. 

The ancient Greeks put at the door of the death-chamber a 
vessel full of pure water obtained from another house, so that 
all who came out might purify tbcmselves (Eohde, Psyehe, L 
219). It is still a very wide-spread custom on the Oontment to 
meet the funeral party, on returning to the house, with water 
and towel, tiiafc all who have taken part may wash their hahds 
before entering. In Isfcria the water is poured over a firebrand 
(Globus, xcii. [19073 88). In Central Franco, two generations 
ago, the members of the funeral party used to hasten to the 
nearest brook or pool. In some of the villages so contagious 
was the pollution held that, if the funeral procession passed 
any clothes hanging out to dry, the clothes were always washed 
again (Laisnul de la Salle, ii. 79, 80). In the Tyrol all in- 
habitants of the house are assembled and fumigated by the 
house-father before the corpse leaves the house ; to be absent 
from this ceremony is to run the risk of a speedy death. In 
another district when a dead bodyis carriedout, every one must 
forthwith wash his clothes, otherwise a second corpse will soon 
be borne out (von lingerie, pp. 49, 60). 

XV. Funeral feasts.-— A feast is usually (in tbe 
lower culture invariably) a part of the funeral 
rites. Frequently, indeed, a feast is partaken of 
in the presence of the corpse, another (sometimes 
kept up for days, or repeated at stated intervals) 
on the return from the funeral, and a third when 
the rites are closed by the second funeral, or 
re-burial of the bones (§ XXL), and the mourning 
comes to an end. 

I. Before the funeral . — 

Among the Gilbert Islanders, when the corpse’s toilet is com- 
pleted, the waihng begins. In the meantime a feast with 
dancing and songs la prepared outside the hut where the 
body lifts j and every mm in turn, after his wailing is over, 
goes and joins the feast, which lasts for three days before the 
jotermcni' takes placo (Ini. A rch, ii. [18891 42). In the Oauca 
YiUloy, CoJoiiibia, the dried corpse was kept in the house for 
two months before burial, and during the whole of that period 
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drinldng’-boiits, dirges, and singing-contests took place in 
honour of the departed (Globus, xc. 306). The relatives and 
friends of a deceased Araucaniau sit round the corpse on the 
bare ground and weep for a while. Others, weeping, bring food 
and drink, of which all partake (Int Arch, xiii., Suppl. 106). 
At the death of an Ainu, a large cup of food or a cake of millet, 
and water or sake, are placed by the head of the corpse after 
it has been laid out. The corpse is addressed in a farewell 
speech, and invited to partake, before he quite leaves the sur- 
vivors, of food and dimk such as he loved, *for this is our 
good-bye feast made specially for you,* After the food has 
remained by the corpse for some time, it is taken and reverently 
divided among the nearest relations. Millet cakes and sake are 
also brought into tlie hut and handed round to all present, 
every one, before drinking, offering two or three drops to the 
spirit of the dead. Part of the millet cake is eaten, and the 
remainder buried in the ashes of the hearth, a little piece by 
each person. After the burial these pieces are collected and 
carried out of the hut to the domestic shrine (Batchelor, 
Ainu and their Folkl., Lond. 1901, p. 656). Among the ancient 
pagan Prussians the body was dressed and placed upright on a 
bench. The nearest relations then sat down beside it, carous- 
ing with beer and wailmg (FL xii. 300 ; Tetzner, 23). The 
ceremony among the Masurs is more elaborate. A messenger 
is sent through the village to summon to the burial, and the 
company is usually numerous. On one side of the room where 
the corpse lies is a long table, the middle of which is occupied 
by the corpse, while all around it are seats for the men. The 
women sit at another long table on the other side of the room. 
After two tedious funeral songs have been sung, schnapps and 
curd-cakes are served. The schnapps for the men is served in 
bottles with one glass, out of which all drink in turn ; for the 
women it is served in a bowl with a spoon, and every woman 
takes a spoonful or two as the spoon and howl pass down 
the table. The curd-cakes are handed round in a white apron 
or a basket (ToppenS, 103). 

The custom of eating and drinking in the pre- 
sence of the dead is -wide-spread in Europe as 
elsewhere ; further examples will he adduced 
hereafter. 

2. After the funeral . — A feast follows the dis- 
posal of the body. 

The Ainu mourners return to the hut ; the men make sacred 
willow emblems, called inao, pray, eat, drink, and get help- 
lessly intoxicated (Batchelor, 659). Among the Uriya of Orissa 
the feast occupies several days (Bice, Occasional Essays, Bond. 
1901, p, 66), So the pagan Norsemen feasted for three nights. 
The Masurs, whose ceremony prior to the burial has just 
been described, on returning find the tables and benches so 
arranged that men and women, who had previously sat apart, 
can sit together ; and the schnapps is mixed with honey and 
served in bottles. Sometimes it is burnt before being mixed, 
and is then called hy a special name. At noon a meal of fiesh- 
ineat, fish, and groats thickened with honey is served. All day 
the men remain in the house comforting the bereaved, and 
likewise comforting themselves ivith the remains of the food 
and -with drink ; nor do they separate until the evening 
(Toppen2, 104). In some places the corpse, before removal, is 
covered with a table-cloth, and the same table-cloth is put on 
the table at the subsequent funeral meal (ib. 111). In Ille-et- 
Vilaine neither wine, nor cider, nor coffee, nor liqueur appears 
at the table ; the conversation is carried on in a low tone ; as 
the guests finish they retire (A. Grain, FL de VJlle-eUVilame, 
ii. [1898] 294). A great contrast is afforded by the Frisian 
population of the marshes on the right bank of the lower Weser. 
They hurry from the church to the house, where piles of cakes, 
long rows of wine-bottles, clay pipes, plates of tobacco, matches, 
and cigars await the guests, and the feast begins. Hitherto 
stillness and whispering have reigned in the house. Now eating 
and drinking know no bounds J soon the tobacco-smoke fills 
the house, until it is impossible to see three paces ahead ; all 
tongues are loosened ; chattering and jesting, laughing and 
chinking, the clinking of glasses and the general good humour 
increase from hour to hour (^VV ix. [1899] 55). In various 
parts of Europe it has been found necessary to put a limit by 
statute or local regulation to the expenditure on the funeral 
feast and the other abuses connected with it. 

Among mmiy peoples fche feast is held at, or 
even upon, the grave. 

The Ojibwas, who deposit their dead on the ground and 
cover them with a light roofing of poles and mats, as soon as 
this is finished, sit in a circle at the head of the grave and 
present an offering to the dead of meat, soup, or ‘ fire-water.* 
This, except a certain quantity kept for a burnt-offering, is 
consumed by the mourners (P. Jones, loc. cit). In the Nicobar 
Islands, the day after the funeral a feast is held at the grave 
‘ in the presence of the dead,’ at which the relatives and fri^ads 
bind themselves, according to their degree of kindred with the 
departed, to abstain from certain food, drink, and enjoyment 
for a longer or shorter j>eriod, the longest terminating with the 
great feast of the dead, when all the ceremonies are concluded 
(Int. Arch. vi. 25). The Gilyaks burn their dead. When the 
cremation has been accomplished, they sit round and partake 
of the flesh of dogs, killed there and then at the burning-place 
to accompany the soul of the deceased. They eat a portion of 
it and throw the rest about in all directions, probably for the 
deceased, afterwards adjourning to the yurt, where further 
refreshments are xirovided (ABIT viii, 473). The ancient 


Romans used to offer to the manes on the ninth day after the 
funeral at the grave ; and the meal was taken there. The 
funeral meal is still, or was quite lately, taken in the cemetery 
at Argentitre in the Department of the Hautes Alpes, France ; 
and the euro and the family of the deceased sat at a table 
ifiaced upon the grave itself. As soon as the meal was over, 
every one, led by the next-of-kin, drank to the health of the 
departed (Laisnel de la Salle, ii. 81). The custom is not merely 
wide-spread ; it descends demonstrably from a great antiquity. 
Neolithic graves are often found containing remnants of a 
feast, in the shape of broken bones of animals and traces of 
a fire. 

As already mentioned, the feast following the 
funeral is by no means always concluded at one 
sitting. 

The ancient Norse were, and the Uriyas are, however, quite 
abstemious in this respect compared with some other peoples;. 
In the Moluccas, on the island of Keisar, the kmsmen ordinarily 
feast for twenty days in the house of the dead, and, after 
enjoying all sorts of delicacies, wind up the solemnity with 
dog’s flesh. The Tanembar and Timorlaut Islanders enjoy 
from ten to a hundred days’ festivities (Riedel, 421, 306). The 
Lepers Islanders go on ‘ eating the death ’ for a hundred days 
(Oodnngton, 287) ; while the Malagasy outdo them all. The 
length and brillianoy of their feasts are, of course, proportioned 
to the wealth of the deceased. Rum flows without stint from 
morning to night ; and every one present is more or less plunged 
in drunkenness. So long as there is anything to eat and drink 
the feast goes on, and nobody thinks of going away. The 
funeral feasts of high and noble persona have been known to 
last for months (Mad. au siicle, 284). Or, on the other 
hand, the feast may be renewed at stated intervals. The 
ancient Prussians held their funeral meals on the third, sixth, 
ninth, and fortieth days (ToppenS, llln.). The Muhammadan 
Malays feast on the day of the funeral, and on the third, seventh, 
and fourteenth days (Skeat, Malay Magic, 407). The Chinese 
of Northern Tongking feast every seven cays for a month (Lunet, 
89). On the death of a Buriat shaman the funeral feast is held 
at the burning-place, and repeated on the third day, when his 
cremated bones are collected and deposited in a hole hewn in 
the trunk of a big fir, and the rites are at an end for the time 
(JAI xxiv. 135). This simplicity may be contrasted with the 
Fijian custom, which requires that wailing proceed in the house 
for four days after the death. On the fourth day a feast 
is held, and it is followed hy others on the tenth, thirtieth or 
fortieth (when the tomb is dressed), and the hundredth days 
(Anthropoa, ii, 74). Among the Patagonians the wailing lasts 
for fifteen days after a death. It is accompanied with feasting 
on horseflesh and drinking-bouts, and is renewed every month 
under the same stimulating influences, and closed at the end 
of a year with a three days* celebration (Int, Arch, xiii., Suppl. 
103). 

A feast is often held at the completion of the 
funeral ceremonies or of the period of mourning 
(see § XXL). 

3. Ohjfct of funeral feasts . — The object of these 
feasts is not simply hospitality to the invited 
guests; they indeed very often contribute their 
full share in kind. Nor is the object merely the 
enjoyment of those who partake, or a natural 
reaction from sorrow, or ostentation on the part 
of those who provide them. Doubtless some or 
all of these impulses do enter into the motives 
for the frequently repeated and usually extrava- 
gant diimlays, and the gluttony and carousing in- 
separable from them. But there are deeper reasons 
for the observance. The above reasons would be 
insufficient of themselves to account for the prac- 
tice, shared by civilized Europeans with savage 
Ainu, of holding the first formal meal in the 
presence of the corpse, or on the grave, if they 
would not indeed positively repel it, Moreover, 
the ceremonial of such a meal is not always that 
of abandonment to the pleasures of the table and 
of social intercourse 1 and, finally, the deceased is 
himself, even after cremation or burial, regarded 
as one of the convives. The belief that the dead 
man is present and joins in the feast is very wide- 
spi^ead, and is evidenced in more ways than one. 

In the German distnetg of Prussia a seat is left for the dead 
man, and food and drink are placed for him. The old Prussians 
used to throw the food and drink destined for him under the 
table (T6ppen2, llln.). The Thlinket of British Oolumbia are 
divided into two intermarrying classes, descendible exclusively 
through women. When a man dies, hia body is earned out by 
members of his wife’s class, and the members of his own class 
give them a feast. Before distributing the, food the name of 
the' dead is pronounoed, and a IMe of the food is' put into the 
fire. ' By this means he is’ believed to receive ft (Z6 UBEW 
431 ; ct 462). The utterance of file name is a call to its owner 
to come and receive Ms portion. In variDUS Melanesian islands, 
when the name is pronounced, the chief mourner with some 
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of the food in his hand says expressly, ‘This is for you,’ and 
throws or puts it aside for the deceased (Oodrinfjton, 271, 
2S2, 2S4). Among the Ohiiij’ai or Oinnyungwe, on the Zambesi, 
a portion of the drink and the blood of the slaughtered 
sheep are poured into the grave, through a hole made for the 
purpose (/AI xxiu. 421). The Veddas make an offering to 
the newly dead, and afterwards consume it themselves {Mep* 
Oxford Cong. Hist. Mel. i, 62). On some of the Moluccas the 
soul after burial is believed to haunt the neighbourhood of 
the house. On the fifth day a wooden image of the deceased is 
prepared, the soul is enticed into it, and a meal of rice, pork, 
and chicken is presented. The mouth of the image is daubed 
with some of the food, and the deceased is addressed : ‘ Eat, 
drink, and watch over us, that no sickness arise.’ After the 
deceased has finished, the feast of the survivors begins, and 
lasts all night (Eiedel, 395). It is not quite clear from the 
report whether they partake of the identical food that has been 
placed before the imag e ; but probably they do. The Cheremiss, 
on the fortieth day, go to the cemetery to invite the dead man 
to join the feast and to bring him back. In one district one of 
the convives impersonates him dressed in his best clothes. He 
is seated in the place of honour, and is treated as the master ; 
the widow of the deceased addresses him as husband, the 
children as father. All night he eats, drinks, and dances with 
the rest. In the intervals of the dances he relates his life in 
the other world and his pleasure at meeting again those who 
have predeceased him; he begs them not to sorrotv on his 
account—rather let them oftener repeat the feast of com- 
inemoration (Smirnov, i. 143). So, the Kols of Ohota Nagpur 
provide a meal in the dead man’s house, to which they summon 
a man from the Mahali, a neighbouring mongrel tribe with 
whom they never otherwise eat. He comes to the banquet, 
and there represents the deceased. Until he has done this, no 
meal can be eaten in the house. When the meal is finished he 
departs, and the house is thenceforward pure, and no longer 
haunted by the dead man (Hahn, Kolsimssiaii, 84). There is 
a similar practice among some of the North American tribes 
(M. A. Owen, FolU. of MvsqmkU Indians, Lend. 1904, p. 83). 

The ritual character of the meal is rendered 
obvious also by the fact that very often it con- 
sists, wholly or in part, of a special kind of food. 
Pulse was partaken of by the Komans, and it 
figures prominently in the funeral feasts of many 
parts of modern Europe. Oakes and biscuits of 
various kinds are also used, from Wales to the 
Volga and the Greek islands. It is probable that 
this ritual food represents the fiesh of the corpse, 
and is a long-descended relic of funeral cannibal- 
ism. The Abbe Dubois, describing the ceremonies 
attending the cremation of the king^ of Tanjore, 
who died in 1801, and two of his wives, informs 
us that some of the bones which had escaped com- 
plete destruction were ground to powder, mixed 
with boiled rice, and eaten by twelve Bxalimans. 
The object of this rite was the expiation of the 
sins of the deceased ; for these sins, according to 
popular opinion, were transmitted into the bodies 
of those who ate the ashes (Dubois-Beauehamp, 
360). This is precisely parallel to the old Welsh 
custom of * sin-eating,^ whereby, when the corpse 
was brought out of the house and laid on the bier, 
a man was found whose profession it was to per- 
form the ceremony. A loaf of bread was handed 
to him over the corpse before the funeral procession 
started, and a mazar-bowl full of beer with a piece 
of money (in Jolm Aubrey^s time sixpence), ‘in 
consideration whereof he tooke upon him [ipso 
facto) all the Sinnes of the Defunct, and freed 
him (or her) from walking after they were dead ’ 
(Aubrey, Ecmaines, ed. 1881, p. 35). In the Bavarian 
Highlands a different interpretation was put upon 
a similar practice,^ Formerly, when the corpse had 
been laid on the bier and the room carefully washed 
and cleaned, the housewife prepared the Leicimi- 
maUhh or corpse -cakes. Having kneaded the 
dough, she placed it to rise on the dead body- 
before baking. Cakes so prepared were believed 
to contain the vu-tues and advantages of the de- 
Xiartcd, and to transmit to the kinsmen wdio con- 
sumed them his living strength, which thus ■was 
retained within the kin (Am Urquollj ii. 101). 
Periiaps wc may interpret in the same way an 
obscure rite at the funeral feast of the Man* 06c 
in Tongking. Before the meal begins, the priest 
presents to all the relatives in turn a piece of 
flesh to bQ> smelt. At the meal each of the guests 


receives a piece of flesh, and the i>riest is paid with 
a leg of pork (Lunet, 245). 

Similarly, in a MS of the ISth cent., preserved in the British 
Museum, it is related of the tribes about Uelagoa Bay that they 
‘generally kill some beast in proportion to the ability of the 
deceased, and, digging a round hole, they lay the deceased at 
his full length ; when, opening the beast, they take out the 
paunch yet reeking, and lay it upon the face of the deceased, 
and, after dancing round the corpse, tear this paunch to pieces 
and tumultuously eat it. This done, they bend the corpse round 
while warm and lay him in the hole, casting in some part of 
the guts [of the slaughtered beast], and closing the hole up ; 
ending this odd funeral with dancing’ (Rec. iS.B. Africa, ii. 
[1893] 460). 

llitual food with another meaning is found 
among the Baganda, whore fowls are, as a rule, 
tabu to women. The reason they assign for this 
tabu is that death came into the world by the 
disobedience of a woman, who insisted on re- 
turning to heaven for food for a fowl (see § II.). 
But at the death of a man a fowl is cooked, and 
each of his widows eats of it prior to the distribu- 
tion of his widows and effects [JAI xxxii. 48). 

The distribution of articles of food to persons, 
whether relatives, friends, or the poor, who do not 
share in a formal meal is an extension of the 
feast. 

In Sardinia, on the seventh or ninth day after death savoury 
cakes are prepared and sent hot from the oven to all the rela- 
tives and neighbours, and to all who have Joined in the funeral 
ceremonies; but the funeral supper is confined to the im- 
mediate family {Rivista Trad^ Fop. Ital. i. [1893] 969). At 
Gainsborough, penny loaves used to be given away at funerals 
to aU who asked for them {Ant. xxxi. 331). In Bulgaria the 
villagers [bring fruit for the departed, or for the previously 
dead, and it is distributed among the children at tue funeral 
(Strauss, 44G). Among the Uriyas, on the death of a rich man, 
copper coins and fried rice are scattered as the funeral pro- 
cession passes (Rice, 66). On the island of Mabuiag a heap of 
food is piled up close to the platform on which the body 
lies, and afterwards divided among those present. Again, 
a few days afterwards, when the skull has been removed 
and cleaned and is handed over to the relatives, another 
quantity of food is provided by the mourners, and distributed 
to those who have assisted at the fiineiai. In both cases 
it seems to be consumed at home {Torres Sir, Rep. v. 250, 261). 

The money doles given to the poor in our own 
country are probably a commutation of the dis- 
tribution of food (see Bi’and and Ellis, ii. 192). 
The analogous customs in India and elsewhere 
may be set down to the same cause. Doubtless, 
however, all have been aflTected by ecclesiastical 
influences. The fact that the gifts frequently 
include lavish doles and entertainments to ecclesi- 
astics, both in Europe and in Asia, is evidence very 
difficult to gainsay. 

Often the feast is merely a farewell banquet — a 
send-olT of one who is unwilling to go — at the 
termination of which the deceased is formally but 
firmly shown the door. 

Thus ahoufe Konigsberg, in Prussia, a place is set for the dead 
man at the feast, in order that he may share it ; and, when it is 
over, the bearers open all doors, that the ghost may depart 
(Am Urquell, ii. 80). The ancient Prussians used to drive 
the ghost out, saying; ‘Be off i 3^ou have eaten and drunk’ 
(Tetzner, 23). Amon^ some of the Brazilian tribes, at the 
end of the feast, the \ridow, accompanied by the other women, 
and weeping, used ceremoniously to tliank the men for their 
presence and help, and in the name of the deceased to call 
for a parting drink, that he might forthwith enter on his 
journey ; for he could not set out while his friends tarried 
with him (Int. Arch, xiii,, Suppl. 112). The Tarahumares of 
Mexico hold three feasts for a man, but four for a woman 
(see § XYHI.). These begin within a fortnight after the death 
and are increasingly elaborate, each lasting a day and a night. 
All the mourners talk to the departed. He is told to take away 
all they have given him, and not to come and disturb the 
survivors. The second feast is given half a year after the first, 
the third and largest later still. The sacred cactus, liikiUi, is 
thought to be very powerful in chasing aw^ay the dead, driving 
them to the end of the world, where they join the other 
departed. Hence it is steeped in water and the water sprinkled 
over the people ; and MAtdt'-dancing and singing always play a 
prominent part in all festivities. At these feasts for the dead 
other dances also take place ; tesvino, the national stimulant, is 
drunk ; and the survivors drink with the dead. At the third 
feast a large eai*tben bowl full of water is the subject of a 
ceremony by the shaman, at which he finally lifts ic up and 
throws it in the air. It falls shattered to pieces, and the people 
dance and trample on the fragments. The function concludes 
with races by the young people. ‘ The men have their hall, and 
as they run they scatter ashes to the four cardinal points to 
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cover the tracks of the dead. They return rejoioingr, manifest- 
ing' their delight by throwing up their blankets, tunics, and 
hats, because now the dead is at last chased off.’ Not until 
after the last function will a widower or a widow marry again, 
‘being more afraid of the dead than are other relatives’ 
(Lumholtz, dnknowii Mexico^ i. ^8111'.). 

Elsewhero the motive is atated to be the rest 
or the hai3pmes9 of the deceased— often, however, 
with somewhat more than a hint at the benefit of 
the survivors. 

Thus, among the Bulgarians of Hungary, before the burial 
a meal takes place, at which every one receives a loaf of bread 
and a taper wound with a cloth. The tapers are kindled in the 
house, and then extinguished. The bread is then eaten, and it 
is believed that the soul is now saved. In a room adjoining that 
where the corpse is being waked another meal goes forward, 

* for the well-being of those who are left behind and that he may 
slumber for ever' (GlobuSy xc. 140). The Igorot dead in Luzon 
is admonished not to come and make the survivors sick, but to 
protect them from other anito {manes ) ; he is reminded that, 
when thej^ make a feast and invite him, they want him to come, 
but that, if another anito kills off all his relatives, there will be 
no more houses for him to enter for feasts. The Igorot are 
very fond of feasts ; it is assumed that death makes no difference 
in this respect : consequently this last argument is considered 
very weighty (Jenks, 79). Among the Yakuts the horses or 
cattle killed for the feast are ridden or driven by the dead to 
the other world, and so add to his comfort or his state {RHIi 
xlvi. 208). The Barotse take the same view. They no longer 
kill slaves, but they kill and eat the oxen, which wili secure 
to the dead a favourable reception at the hands of his ancestors 
(Bdguin, Les Ma-Rotse, 116). So, again, the Melanesian popu- 
lation of Aurora think that, if they do not kill many pigs, ‘ the 
dead man has no proper existence, hut hangs on tangled 
creepers, and to hang on creepers they think a miserable 
thing. That is the real reason why they kill pigs for a man 
who has died ; there is no other reason for it due that.’ The 
deceased and the ghosts of others who have previously died 
are believed to come hack to earth to attend his funeral feast 
(Oodrington, 282, quoting a native account). In Angola it is 
held that the condition of the dead in the other world will 
depend upon the amount of food and drink consumed in their 
tam&f, or mourning, which lasts from one to four weeks ; and 
during that periooT wailings alternate with feasting and merry- 
making {JAFLix, 16). The same idea may perhaps underlie 
the pathetic Silesian custom of adorning the house with gar- 
lands and green houghs at the funeral of an unmarried, especi- 
ally of a betrothed, person, and of rendering the funeral meal 
a complete marriage-feast, to which others than the immediate 
relatives, mourners, and bearers are invited (^ZVY iii. 162). 
Sometimes ‘a more direct spiritual and unselJSsh motive is 
expressed. In Bulgaria at the meal taken before the funeral, 
every one, before drinking, pours a few drops of wine on the 
ground before the corpse and says; ‘God forgive the sins 
of N.N.’ After the burial the priest incenses the room, and 
then takes hia place at the top of the table, saying; ‘God 
forgive N.N.’ Puring the meal, as the guests sit round the ; 
table, he from time to time says: ‘Eat and drink and say 
“God forgive N.N,”’; and the guests accordingly respond in 
chorus (Strausz, 450, 451). So, in the Lebanon, among the 
Christian population, a ritual food of boiled wheat, flavoured 
with spices, almonds, hazel-nuts, walnuts, or pine-seed, is 
distributed among the relatives, and especially to priests, often 
at the exit-door of the church. As they take it in passing, they 
say: *May God bless him for whom we eat this now.’ The 
same formula is used when it is eaten in the house of mourning 
{FL ix. 8), 

XVI. Funeral games and dances,-— Funeral 
games, familiar to us in classic literature, are of 
very wide distribution. They cannot be separated 
from dances, for there is no hard and fast line be- 
tween the two. Many dances are mimic contests, 
and the ceremonies are by some observers reported 
as dances and by others as games. Whether dances 
or games, however, it would appear that the object 
is the same, viz. to drive away either the dead or the 
evil spirits to whose influence death is due, and to 
free the living from the resulting fear— a purpose 
which in process of decay flrst becomes divination 
as to the state of the deceased, and then is 
explained more simply as for the mere amusement 
of the deceased or the survivors. Katurally this 
object is not clear in every reported instance. 
InsutHclent attention on the part of . the reporter is 
sometimes the reason for this j but perhaps quite 
as often the decay of the ceremonies themselves, 
and the loss by those who practise them of their 
real meaning, are as much to blame. 

Among the Bongo of the Egyptian Sudan , a 
large heap of stones is erected over a grave, and 
upon it a nnmber of votive poles are erected, 
adorned with notches and incisions, with their 


forked tops made to resemble horns. The mean- 
ing of these poles or stakes is said to have passed 
from the memory of the inhabitants ; at all events 
Scliweinfurth {Heart of Africa^ Lond. 1874, i. 304), 
during his twelve mouths’ stay in the country, failed 
to obtain any information on the subject. How- 
ever, there is no doubt as to what is done. The 
entire village takes part in the digging of the grave, 
in covering it, and in planting the votive poles ; 
and, when this is finished, they ail equally shoot 
at the poles with arrows, which are left where they 
strike. The Yanadis of Soulliern India perform, on 
the sixteenth or some later day after death, a cere- 
mony called peddaditumixL A handful of clay is 
squeezed into a conical mass representing the soul 
of the deceased, and stuck up on a platform, where 
the eldest son spreads cooked rice before it, lights 
a lamp, and burns incense. It is then taken with 
the rest of the cooked rice to a tank. There the 
recumbent effigy of a man is made close to the 
water with the feet to the north. This effigy is 
anointed with sMhai (fruit of the Acacia concinna) 
and red powder. The conical image is set up at 
its head ; the rice, made into four balls, is placed 
near its hands and feet, together with betel ami 
money, and the son salutes it. The agnates then 
seat themselves in a row between the effigy and 
the water, with their hands behind their backs so 
as to reach it. In this way they slowly move it 
towards the water, into which it finally falls and 
becomes disintegrated (Thurston, vii. 428). These 
two customs of widely differing peoples are mani- 
festly directed against the deceased, 

A Sioux practice known as the ‘ ghost-gamble ’ 
presents the deceased as engaged in the contest. 
His elfects are divided into many small piles. A 
man is selected to represent the ghost, and he plays 
for these piles of goods against all the other playei’s. 
The playing is wnth wild plnm-stones, which are 
marked like dice. "When the deceased is a man, 
only men play ; when a woman, only women play 
(1 MBEW 195). Of the real meaning of a con- 
test of this kind we get a glimpse in the custom 
of the Bulgarians of Hungary, who wiiile away 
the tedious hours of the wake with games, among 
others with card-playing to divine whether the 
soul of the departed is saved or not. At an earlier 
stage it probably did not merely divine, but 
determined, the fate of the soul, or its relations 
with the survivors [Glohm^ xo. 140). In the south 
of Ireland, formerly, on a similar occasion songs 
and stories, blindman’s buff, hunt the slipper, and 
dancing were among the amusements. We are 
told also that ‘ four or five young men will some- 
times, for the diversion of the party, blacken' 
their faces and go through a regular series of 
gestures with sticks, not unlike those of the English 
morris-dancers.’ This disguise and these evolutions 
in the presence or immediate neighbourhood of the 
corpse, there can be little doubt, were more than 
mere diversion. Comparison with other customs 
suggests that the players represented supernatural 
personages— ghosts or devils (Croker, Mesearches^ 
170). 

This is certainly the case with savage dances in 
which masked and disguised figures appear. The 
assumption of the disguise is, according to the 
almost universal view of savage peoples, enough to 
cause the performer not merely to represent, but 
actually to be for 'the time, the supernatural being 
represented j and the appearance of such figures is 
quite common at death-dances. 

Thus in the western Islands of Toms Straits tke perlormeys 
personify the ghosts of persons recently dead, and they mimic 
m the dance the Ghaiwteristic gait and nofiona of iSie persona 
so personified* idea/ writes Eaddon, ‘ evidently was to 
convey to the mourners the aaanranoe that the ghost was alive 
and that in tfie person 61 the dancer he visited his friends ; the 
assuran^hf ' his Ifie after death comforted the here&ved ones’ 
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{Torres Str, Rep. v. 260). In conformity, probably, with this 
object, a buffoon is provided, also disguised, whose antics as 
he follows the other performers are provocative of mirth. But 
the object is not the same in all savage death-dances. Among 
tlie Batalca the dance seems to be performed by the gu7'u alone. 
The gunt in such cases is a woman ; it is her business to pro- 
tect the living against ghosts. She dances both before and 
after the burial. As the grave is filled in, she lays about her 
with a stick, not, however, to drive away the ghost, hut the 
souls of living persons—obviously to prevent their getting into 
the grave, or into the undesirable society of the dead (A J!? IT 
vii. 503), 

Among the Beni Amer of Abyssinia, in spite of Mam, women 
occupy a privileged and almost a sacred position. It is the 
women who perform the funeral-dance ; and one of the sisters 
of the deceased, having dressed her hair in masculine fashion, 
parades with his sword and shield while his praise is sung 
(Munzinger, 827). The sex of the performers renders it probable 
that the ob|ectof the dance is prophylactic, and the appearance 
of a personification of the deceased is intended to do more than 
give assurance to the relatives of his continued life : it is to mollify 
him by singing his praise, so that he may do no harm to the 
survivors. So to ward off evil influences (probably to drive 
away the ghost) is the object of the dance practised by the 
Damaras and performed backward and forward over the grave 
(Kidd, Ess. Kdjir, 251). On the burial of a chief among the 
Ibouzo on the Niger the last ceremony is called i him ota, 
‘ bending the how.’ The young men, clad in short drawers and 
wearing caps of monltey-sldn, scour the town, brandishing 
shields and cutlasses, as if they were starting on a warlike 
expedition. With an urgent air and panting as they go they 
utter a ferocious chant. Advancing in serried ranks they 
brandish the cutlasses over one another’s heads, and the clash 
of the weapons is heard from afar. From time to time they 
strike their shields and leap to right and left as they chase the 
evil sjiirits before them. (AnfAropos, ii. 105). 

But there is another Idnd of dance sometimes 
performed on these occasions, of -which we have 
had a glimpse in some of the foregoing— the comic 
or burlesque. 


Among the Indians of the Paraguayan Ohaco a woman who 
has lost a child joins in a procession in circuit round a fire made 
outside the house. Toung men appear dressed up as dragon- 
flies, and * flit to and fro, provoking laughter by their antics and 
the capital imitation of the insect they present’ (Grubb, 45). 
We are not told here the nature of the pranks played ; but in 
many cases they are certainly of a priapio and what we should 
call obscene character. The description of the funeral of a king 
of Loango in the ninth decade of the 18th century reports 
performances of this kind carried out by players who were clad 
in feathers and masked with the heads of spoonbills. Similar 
dances are performed on the island of Yap on various (not 
necessarily funeral) occasions, especially on the death of a young 
girl (Qlohus, Ixxxvi. [1904] 3G1) ; and m the Aaru Archipelagc 
they are presented at the termination of the luourniiiro/^ 
an intimation to the widow that she is now r--r-'mixea 
marry again, and as an incitement to her to dp '■Braiimaiia. 

Ifc was sueli a dance as this 
legend to Banlio when 
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it may stand as a type of many others. But it is 
more particularly the near relatives and those who 
have been brought into contact with the corpse 
who are affected by the death-pollution, most of 
all the widow or widower. Moreover, the period 
of mourning, and therefore of tabu, varies among 
different peoi>les, and according to the relationship 
of the mourners to the deceased, or his rank, from 
a few days to many months and even years. 

I.. Practices . — 

On Teste Island, off the coast of New Guinea, death laj'S the 
whole settlement; under tabu. Dancing is forbklden, and no 
traveller may enter. A circiiitoua path must be taken through 
the surrounding bush in silence (Ohalmers, 41). Among tlie 
Manganja, on the occurrence of a death, strict continence is 
required of the chief mourners and the elders of the village 
(Rattray, 95). On the island of Aurora the wives and parents 
of the deceased abstain from going out as usual for a hundred 
days. The restriction is particularly severe on female mourners, 
who are forbidden to go into the open ; their faces may not be 
seen ; they stay indoors and in the dark, and cover themselves 
with a large mat reaching to the ground. The widow, how- 
ever, goes out thus covered morning and evening to weep at 
the grave. All who are in mourning refrain from certain food ; 
the immediate relatives may not eat any cultivated food. They 
are restricted to gigantic caladium, bread-fruit, coco-nuts, 
mallow, and other things which must be sought in the bush 
where they grow wild. A cord is worn round the neck to 
indicate mourning and abstinence from ‘good food* (Oodring- 
ton, 281). In the Nicobar Islands the mourning begins from 
the feast at the grave ‘in the presence of the dead.* Two 
degrees of mourning are distinguished ; the lighter, in which 
all relations and friends abstain until the torch-feast, three 
months later, from singing, gambling, dancing, adornment of 
the person, and in the house of mourning from certain food ; 
and the deeper, which concerns the immediate relations 
(especially the husband or wife), and extends over a longer 
period until the great feast of the dead, and in which, in addi- 
tion to avoiding the enjoyments just mentioned, they must 
abstain from certain foods, from smoking and betel-chewing 
{Int. Arch. vi. 25). The ancient Hurons likewise observed two 
degrees of mourning : the greater lasted for ten days. During 
that time the mourners remained lying on their mats with their 
faces to the earth without speaking, and replying with no more 
than a simple exclamation to those who came to visit them 
They went out only at night for necessary purposes ; they did 
not warm themselves in the winter, or eat warm food. A i^ck 
was cut from the back of the headas^ 
sorrow. The lesser mourn’’i^''''‘^*bntUtRbl on Oi tilO (iis- 

permitteddurinjrj‘.S!A-\?fce Brand and Ellis, ii. 102), 
^tuffaidgons customs in India and elsewhere 
; may be set down to the same cause. Doubtless, 
iiowever, all have been affected by ecclesiastical 
inliuences. The fact that the gifts frequently 
include lavish doles and entertainments to ecclesi- 
astics, both in Europe and in Asia, is evidence very 
difficult to gainsay. 

Often the feast is merely a farewell banquet— a 
send-off of one who is unwilling to go—at the 
termination of which the deceased is formally but 
firmly shown the door. 

Thus about Konigsberg, in Prussia, a place is sefc for the dead 
man at the feast, in order that he may share it ; and, when it is 
over, the bearers open all doors, that the ghost may depart 
{Am Urquell, ii. 80). The ancient Prussians used to drive 
the ghost out, saying: ‘Be off I you have eaten and drunk* 
(Tetzner, 23). Among some of the Brazilian tribes, at the 
end of the feast, the -widow, accompanied by the other women, 
and weeping, used ceremoniously to thank tho men for their 
presence and help, and in the name of the deceased to call 
for a parting drink, that he might forthwith enter on his 
journey j for he could not set out while Ms friends tarried 
with him (Int. Arch, xiii., SuppL 112). The Tarahumores of 
Mexico hold three feasts for a man, but four for a woman 
(see § XYIIl,). These begin, within a fortnight after the death 
and are moreasingly elaborate, each lasting a dsw and a night. 
All the mourners tallr to the departed. Hels told to take away 
all they have given him, and not to come and disturb the 
survivors. The second feast is given half a year after the first, 
the tlurd and largest later still. The sacred cactus, hikulL 13 
fchought to be very powerful in chasing away t!ie dead, driving 
them to the end of iho w’orld, where they join the other 
departed. Hence it is steeped in water and the water sprinkled 
over the people ; and MMdf-dandng and singing always play a 
prominent part in all festivities. At these feasts for the dead 
other dances also take place ; tesvi7io, the national stimulant, is 
drunk ; and the survivors drink with the dead. At tho third 
feast a large earthen howl full of water is the subject of a . 
ceremony by the shaman, at which he finally lifts it up and 
throws it in tho air. It falls shattered to pieces, and the people 
dance and trample on the fragments. The function concludes 
with races by the young people, * The men have their ball, and 
as they run they scatter ashes to the four cardinal i-ioints to 
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mofchers-itt-Iaw of the deceased. They are not released from 
this ban until the final moiirmiig* ocrenioines have been com- 
pletely enacted— a period which may cover one or even two 
years (Spencer-Gilleiil‘, 621, 525). Among the Ewhe of Togo- 
land the mourning lasts for six months, that being the time 
taken by the deceased to reach the kingdom of the dead. He 
is buried beneath the hut ; and for the first six weeks of mourn- 
ing a widow must remain in the same hub concealed, only 
leaving it to bathe and for other absolutely necessary purposes. 
When she goes out she goes entirely naked, with bowed head, 
eyes bent down, and arms crossed over her breast, * that no 
mischief may befall her from the dead man.* In fact, she 
has nothing so much to fear as the deceased. She carries a 
club to drive him away, for he may wish to renew marital 
relations with her, and that would be death. For greater 
security she sleeps upon the club. She must not answer any 
call. Beans, flesh, fish, paim-wine, and rum are forbidden to her ; 
and the food and drink that she is allowed must be sprinkled 
with ashes, to prevent her deceased husband from sharing the 
meal, in which case she would die. By way of further pro- 
tection, on the charcoal fire that burns by night in the hut she 
strews a powder consisting of peppermint-leaves dried and 
rubbed down, mingled with red pepper. This produces a 
smoke such as the dead man is naturmly averse to encounter- 
ing. A man undergoes similar seclusion on the death of his 
wife, but only for seven or eight days. In Agu4 the widows 
are not let out of the dead-hut until after six months ; and even 
then they must submit to tedious purification ceremonies 
before they are quite free (Glohmt Ixxii. 22, Ixxxi. 190). 

Among the Matse tribe of Bwhe the mourning for the oldest 
man or woman in the family lasts from five to seven months, 
for others one to two months. The entire period does not last 
beyond a year, unless in case of mourning by a spouse who 
lived happily with the deceased, and who may choose to mourn 
for another year. For a widow the restrictions are very severe. 
She must sleep on the mat on which the deceased lay until his 
burial ; she must remain in a dark part of the hut j instead of on 
a stool she must sit on a stone ; the clothing must be made of 
similar stuff to that in which the corpse was buried ; she may not 
put on any other clothes at midday or evening ; she may greet 
nobody ; she may talk with nobody ; she may not walk through 
the main street of the village ; if she has occasion to go to see 
any one she must steal round by a path on the outskirts of 
the village ; she must stay in the hub, and is not allowed to 
leave it often ; when she goes out she must put a maize-cob (?) 
between her toes ; lastly, if she has things to sell she must 
not haggle over the price, for if the wares she has for sale 
remain on her hands it will be unlucky, and, when her mourn- 
ing comes to an end and she wants to sell anything, nobody 
will buy. It is said that if a widow omits to observe all these 
it 5 l 3 *>tonis strictly the mourning will stick to her and eat her up, 
Sometimes a fiiote" she will go crazy and never cease 

expressed. In Bulgaria at the mear^P^ causes the tabus to be 
every one, before drinking, pours a few droj^:, , ^ 
ground before the corpse and saj^s: ‘God forgive 
of IST.N.* After the burial the priest incenses the room, and ' 
then takes hia place at the top of the table, saying: ‘God 
forgive N.N.’ During the meal, as the guests sit round the 
table, he from time to time says: ‘Eat and drink and say 
“God forgive N.N.”*; and the guests accordingly respond in 
chorus (Strausz, 450, 451). So, in the Lebanon, among the 
Christian population, a ritual food of boiled wheat, flavoured 
with spices, almonds, hazel-nuts, walnuts, or pine-seed, is 
distributed among the relatives, and especially to priests, often 
at the exit-door of the church. As they take it in passing, they 
say : * May God bless him for whom we eat this now.’ The 
same formula is used when it is eaten in the house of mourning 
{FL ix. 8). ^ 

XVI, Funeral games and dances.— Funeral 
games, familiar to us in classic literature, are of 
very wide distribution, ^ They cannot be separated 
from dances, for thei'e is no hard and fast line be- 
tween the two. Many dances are mimic contests, 
and the ceremonies are by some observers reported 
as dances and by others as games. Whether dances 
or games, however, it would appear that the object 
is the same, viz. to drive away either the dead or the 
evil spirits to whose influence death is due, and to 
free the living from the resulting fear — a purpose 
which in process of decay first becomes divination 
as to the state of the deceased, and then is 
exj)lained more simx>ly as for the mere amusement 
of the deceased or the tovivors. Naturally this 
object is not clear in every reported instance. 
Insuflicient attention on the part of the reporter is 
sometimes the reason fOr this j, but perhaps qnite 
as often the decay of the ceremonies themselves, 
and the loss by those who practise them of their 
real meaning, are as much to blame. 

Among the Bongo of the Egyptian Sudan a 
large heap of stones is erected over a grave, and 
upon it a number of votive poles are ei*ected, 
adorned with notches and inmsions, with their 


must be done. For some time after the funeral there must, to 
no washing in the house, and the mourning clotlies must not 
be changed on a Sunday (WuttkC't 161, 4(57). In the JSTorth 
Riding of Yorkshire the fire was put out at the moment of 
death and not lighted again until the body was carried forth. 

In Cleveland, however, this seems to have been disregarded in 
favour of the requirement to keep a fire lighted for purposes 
referred to above (§ X. 6) (Giitch, Fh Yorhshiref 1001, p. 300). 

2 , (rar 6.— Everywhere mourning garb is an 
essential part of the observances. lh*imarily it 
seems intended to distinguisli those who are under 
the tabu. For this reason it is usually the revei‘se 
of the garb of ordinary life. Peojiles who wear their 
hair long cut or shave itj those who habitually 
cut or shave it allow it to grow. Those who paint 
omit the painting. Those who braid their hair 
unbind it and wear it loose. Those Avho wear 
clothing go naked, or wear scanty, coarse, or old 
worn-out clothes. Ornaments are laid aside or 
covered up. Those who habitually dress in gay 
clothing put on colourless — black or white— gar- 
ments. Ainu mourners at a funeral wear their 
coats inside out or upside down {Batchelor, 106). 
Among the Bangala a man sometimes wears a 
woman’s dress in token of sorrow {JAI xxxix. 
453), Peoples who ordinarily cover their heads 
uncover them, and vice versa. Women, especially 
widows, cover themselves with a veil, and hide 
in the house — a practice pointing probably to the 
contagiousness of the tabu. But mourning garb is 
more than merely distinctive : it is, like other 
mourning rites, intended to express sympathy for 
the deceased and grief at his loss ; it is intended 
to call forth pity, to avert the suspicion of foul 
play on the part of the mourner, and to depre- 
cate the angei or ill-htimom* of the deceased at his 
separation. It has sometimes been suggested that 
there is a further motive, namely, the desire to 
escape by means of disguise the persecution of the 
deceased*. A careful examination fails, however, 
to disclose sufficient evidence in favour of this in- 
terpretation. Protection is often held to bo needed ; 
but it usually takes a different form- The Oharrua 
mourner is armed with a stick, the Ewhe widow 
with a club. And various other means are taken 
res or lights, incense and foul smells, exor- 
the teaioi. drive oft the ghost or to hold it at arm’s 
others with cohort, open war rather than guile is 
soul of the deparui.-v,p^e^ go protean are human 

stage it probably cu.-.possible bo aver that in no 
determined, the fate of ux. bion. 

with the survivors X,. of a member of the 

of Ireland, formerly, on a simunot merely on the 
and stories, blindman’s bufl', hunt b^t on the com- 
dancing were among the amuseje knows him no 
told also that ^ four or five youn fill the void thus 
times, for the diversion of tb As we have seenj, 
their faces and go through living, and even 
gestures with sticks, not unlike are uncanny. They 
morris-dancers.’ This disguise jury to the survivors, 
in the presence or immediate; resentment at being 
corpse, there can be little has hitherto sustained 
mere diversion. Company fie has been part. The 
suggests that the players Tare, therefore, directed to 
personages— ghosts or fils footsteps to the 

1721* - . . t dead, and smoothing his 

This IS certainly the/ere he will find those %vho 
which masked and di^e will be admitted to .their 

assumption of the yrpart in the unseen world.'ol 
almost universal vi^^ity he has left. But the home 
cause the perfoniifiig place in it are not reached all 
actually to he for \iq h admitted, he is not at peace, 
represented ; arn^rs Q,ro subject to the risk of visits 
quite common fie hangs about them, the con- 

Tims in the wes#^ heavily, 

personify the they were more or less nearly con- 

m the, dance thojt Mm in his lifetime, or according to 
SnvAv of time that has elapsed since the ' 

Sd Sin Wke length of the period of tabu thus set 
assmaweofj® ainoug different peoples. Our records 
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are very ijiiperfect, and accurate statistics are not 
availame. Ail that can here 1)0 done is to note a 
few examples showing lio’vv it is reclconed in some 
typical cases. 

In the Babar Archipelago niourniny lasts to the next new 
moon, and is brought to an end by bathing in the sea (Riedel, 
3G3). Among the Lenguas of l*araguay the relatives cut their 
hair, and the mourning lasts until it has grown again {Int 
Arch, xiii., Snppl. 76). Among the Musquakies it lasts for 
thirty days. At the end of that time the mourners wash and 
aint themselves, relinquishing the old torn garments they 
ave been wearing for whole ones, and a feast is set. The 
deceased is summoned, and a representative appears, who 
joins in the festivity, lie is called the ‘ghost-carrier,’ When 
sunset is near he departs toward the west with an escort of 
young men. It is believed that he carries the ghost to the 
Happy Hunting Ground, and on his return he is called by the 
name of the dead man whom he has represented (Owen, FL 
of Musquahie Indians^ 80). In the New Hebrides the mourn- 
ing lasts for 100 days (Codrington, 281). A year is supposed 
to be the period of mourning among the Agni of Boould on 
the Ivory Coast ; but very often it is reduced to 6 or even 
S months, except for the widows, who must always mourn the 
full year. Although funeral ceremonies are proceeding during 
this period, the actual burial may he postponed for years (Olozel 
and Yillamur, 115). In Korea the length of mourning depends 
on the degree of kinship. For father, mother, husband, 
adoptive parents, or first-born son, it is 27 months, though 
nominally 3 years ; for relatives under 19 years of age it may 
he as little as 8 months (JAI xxv. 312). Among the Ewhe the 
fiurnvors mourn in the hut for eight months. A feast is then 
held, the remains of the food when it is finished are thrown 
away, and the mourning is over : ‘ they say they have to-day 
sent the dead to his brethren—those who have gone before * 
(Spieth, 258). Among the Dayaks all the kindred are ‘ un- 
clean * for a short period, from 8 to 7 days ; they can pay no 
visits, and are restricted in diet, and so forth. The house also 
is * unclean.’ Then fowls are slaughtered, the mourners and 
the entrances of the house are daubed with the hlood, and so 
purified. But for the immediate relatives— husband, wife, and 
children— the tahu lasts much longer ; nor are they released 
until iiiey have held the tmahi or final feast of the dead, which 
gives the soul of the deceased admittance into the city of the 
dead, and is a costly solemnity to he provided for out of his 
estate. During that period they must wear mourning garb, 
and neither widow nor widower can marry again : hence the 
tiwah is held as quickly as possible (Inf. Arch. li. 182) The 
Warrainunga mourn until the body has decayed away, and 
left nothing but bones— a process extending over a year, or 
even two years, Tlie bones are then taken down from their 
temporary resting-place in a tree and, with one exception, put 
into an ant-hill as a peraianenfc burial-place. The one exception 
is the radius of one of the arms. It is brought to the camp, 
where wailing and gashing of the limbs are repeated. After 
certain ceremonies the bone is solemnly smashed and the frag- 
ments buried and covered with a stone. As soon os this has 
been done, the spirit of the dead goes back to the camp of 
ancestral spirits of its totem, and there awaits its turn for 
re-incarnation. The mourning is over (Spencer-Gilleni», fiSOfif.). 
Among the Died, who hold that the deceased haunts the grave, 
when his footsteps arc no longer to be traced the surviving 
spouse washes away the ochre from his or her countenance, 
smears it with a fresh mixture of ochre and fat, and is free to 
marry again (Gfobtfis, xcvii. CIOIO] 67). 

4. Ad onourning, — AttentioB has been drawa to 
the common rule that the raonrning tabus weigh 
more heavily on tlie women than on the men. The 
necessity of the labour and vigilance demanded 
from the latter for the provision of food, and fox 
protection from wild animals and human foes, may 
probably form at least an excuse for their com- 
parative exemption. Instances of total exemption 
are not <3[uite nnknown. In ancient Greece it is 
said the men of^ Keos wore no mourning garb 
(Hohde, Psyche, i, 257 n,); and the same state- 
ment is made of the inhabitants of some of the 
Moluccas (Eiedel, 395). Where there are no 
outward signs there is probably (not certainly) 
no tabu- In the district of Kita (French Sudan), 
however, we are told, mourning is almost un- 
known for either sex. When a married woman 
dies, her sister is ofiered to the widower, even 
before the funeral is over ; and the widower often 
marries again in eight days, though some wait 
longer — a month or two months ; while others take 
a concubine at once. If a man dies, his widow 
may marry as soon as she likes, unless she is 
pregnant, when she must wait until the child is 
bom (Steinmetz, 156). In Seguela, on the Ivory 
Ooast, the burial and funeral dance take place the 
same daj^, and there is an end of the matter : mourn- 


ing is quite unknown (Clozcl and Villamur, 337), 
Among the Meo of Northern Tongking the funeral 
rites last for three days, during which the only 
sign of niourning is that the hair is untied and 
allowed to hang down upon the shoulders. There 
are no other mourning customs and apparently no 
tabus. For a day or two some food is laid on tlie 
grave for the deceased, and then he is forgotten 
(Lunet, 318). 

XVni, Purification of house and village. — In 
spite of the elaborate precautions to prevent the 
dead man from returning (§§ IX. 5 j XL, XIL), he 
is often thought to be present in the dwelling after 
the actual disposal of the corpse {§ XIII.). Accord- 
ingly, either after the body has been removed or 
at the completion of the ceremonies (which may be 
long subsequent), measures must he taken to 
purify the place and remove the tabu. This is 
accomplished by driving away the ghost. 

At the last of the funeral feasts of the Tara- 
humares the deceased, as we have seen, is driven 
away. Tliree feasts are required to get rid of a 
man, but four to get rid of a woman, hecau.se she 
cannot run so fast, and it is therefore harder to 
chase her off (Lumholtz, i. 387). Noise is a potent 
means of driving away ghosts, and indeed all in- 
convenient and hostile spirits. For, though often 
dangerous, they are all fortunately not only easily 
deceived, but possessed of very weak nerves. In 
these ceremonies there is often no clear distinction 
drawn between the different kinds of spirits, all 
alike being liable to be bluffed and tricked and 
frightened by the same means. It is impossible 
to say whether the guns universally fired in West 
Africa at Negro funerals are directed against the 
ghost or against other spirits. In South America 
the Hacusi fire before the hut in which the corpse 
is lying, to scare off both the ghost and the evil 
spirit that has caused the deatli {Int. Arch, xiii., 
SuppL 88). Drums, trumpets, musical instruments 
of ail kinds, shouts, and yells are all very commonly 
employed. Among the ancient Greeks, ])rass was 
beaten to drive away spirits (Bolide, PsyvJie, ii. 77). 
In the Tyrol an approved method to banish a ghost 
is for the householder to collect Ms keys and jingle 
them. He can thus drive the ghost to the boundary 
of Ms property. Over the boundary, however, lie 
must not step on peril of being torn to pieces 
(lingerie, 57). Many of the funeral dances, as 
already mentioned, have the same intent. 

In various parts of Europe, especially among Slav popula- 
tions, tfie kouse is solemnly swept out after tke funeral. Among 
the Dayaks, after tke tim-h, or final feast of tke dead, the 
priests take a besom made of the leaves of certain plants, 
moisten it with blood and rice-water, and asperge all who have 
taken part in the feast and everything in the house, ‘to sweep 
away the pollution,* The priests thou start in procession for 
the river. As they set out, the others beat the walls and floor, 
and the priests invite all causes of ill-luck to mount on them ; 
they pretend to totter beneath the weight ; and arrived at the 
rilver they load little floats with the misfortunes thus cleared 
out, and send them to the great black ship in the middle of 
the sea, where the king of the small-pox dwells (Int, Arch, ii. 
201). When a death among the Thompson Indians of British 
Columbia took place in a winter house, it was purified witii 
water in which tobacco and juniper had been soaked, fresh fir- 
boughs were spread on the floor every morning, and tobacco 
and juniper placed in various parts of the house. But, if more 
than one death took place in the house, or if a death took place 
in a summer house, then the house was burnt (Jemp Fippod. 
i. 831). The ancient Greeks employed black hellebore in the 
purification of tiieir houses aud flooks (Rohde, ii. 73). An * evil 
death* requires special ceremonies of purification, as among 
the Ewhe, where the whole village is defiled by a suicide, and 
the kindred are called upon to pay special compensation for 
the defilement and the risk of drought (Spieth, 274, 270; see 
& VII *(«)). 

XIX. Destmetion or abandonment of house and 
property. — The purification of house and village 
presupposes a settled life and a certain advance in 
civilization. At a lower stratum of culture, where 
the huts are of little value and easily erected, or 
where economic, defensive, or sentimental reasons 
have not as yet rooted the population to one spot, 
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the house is destroyed or abandoned, or the whole 
settlement may be quitted and a new site chosen. 
In many of sucli cases, it may be noted, the deceased 
is either buried beneath the hut, or left unburied 
within it. 

The Australian natives comnionly remove the camp when a 
death oocnrs. Among the Bantu it is usual only to burn or 
pull down the hut of an ordinary person ; but if a chief dies the 
entire kraal is quitted, at all events for a time ; among some 
tribes it is burnt down. The reason given by the Ngoni for 
abandoning the house is not that the ghost of the deceased 
always lives there, but that it may return to its former haunts 
(Elmslie, Amonff the Wild Ngoni, Edinb. and Lend. 1890, p. 
71). The coast is therefore left clear for it. Similar customs 
are reported of various tribes of Negroes, North and South 
American Indians, the Andaman Islanders, the Karens, the 
Yakuts, the Kamtchadals, of many of the peoples inhabiting 
the great Eastern Archipelago and the Melanesian Islands, the 
Central Eskimo, and others. The Ainu assert that it was 
customary when the oldest woman of a family died to burn 
down the hut, because they feared the ghost would return 
malignant and bring evil upon them. She is now given a tiny 
hut to herself, and when she dies it is burnt (Batchelor, 130). 
In earlier times at the death of a Japanese sovereign the 
capital was removed to a fresh site (Aston, Shinto, 1905, p, 262). 

A relic of the custom of destroying the house is found in some 
of the Nicobar Islands, where the supporting post is cutthrough, 
or so severely notched that it requires renewal (Ind, (7e«s. Rep., 
1901, iii. 209). The Oheremiss, more economical still, when the 
coffin is placed on the cart, pray the dead man not to take 
away his house, but to leave it to his heirs (Smirnov, i. 137). 
A relic of the abandonment of the house may perhaps be found 
in the modern Roman custom by which ‘ the family, if they can 
find refuge anywhere else, abandon the house and remain away 
a week’ (Hare and Baddeley, Walks in Rmm, 1909, p. 433, 
quoting Story). 

At an early stage of culture all the property of 
the deceased was buried with him or destroyed 
at his death. Either the custom or relics of it 
are reported from every quarter of the globe. Its 
object seems to have been not merely to give the 
property over to the deceased, that he might enter 
the spirit-world with all Ms earthly possessions 
and state, but to prevent his haunting them to 
the discomfort of the survivors. Originally, no 
doubt, it was to get rid of the death-pollution, 
for the practice often extends ^ beyond Ms pro- 
perty to all objects associated with him. On the 
Melanesian Island of Bougainville a man’s work 
and its produce are regarded as the supreme mani- 
festations of his personality, inseparably linked 
with their author [ZVB W xxiii. [1910] 351 ). Doubt- 
less the same view was taken elsewhere ; and it 
accounts for the destruction of his crops and fruit- 
trees so constantly reported from the East Indies 
and Melanesia. Naturally his garments and 
bedding, where such things are in use, are impreg- 
nated with his personality, are indeed a part of 
himself. The superstitions connected with witch- 
craft afford abundant evidence of this. 

In. Europe the Votiaks throw away in the forest or into a lake 
all the clothing of the deceased {RTF xiii. [1898] 264). In 
Worcestershire it is ominously said : * The clothes of the dead 
will not wear long’ (FL xx. [1909] 846). In Lincolnshire it is 
believed that, even though they he put away, they will rot as 
the body decays in the grave {Antiguary, xxxi. [1895] 332). In 
the French Department of Ille-et-Yilaine it is believed that 
everything belonging to tlie departed wiU soon disappear : Ms 
clothes, despite all that can he done to preserve them, will he 
promptly eaten by maggoia ; his cattle will die by accident or 
disease, if not sold to the butcher (Grain, ii. 299). From the 
Hebrides to the Caucasus the bed on which death took place is 
burnt or thrown away (see § IV. 3). 

A custom so hostile to the growth of civilizatiou 
and to the individual greed of survivors could not 
maintain its ground. Hence all sorts of com- 
promises to satisfy the consciences, the fears, the 
affection, and the avarice of the survivors. 

Among the Hareskins of North America part of the ololhing 
Is distributed among the relations, part interred with the body, 
and the rest tabued and burnt, or thrown into the water or to 
the winds (Petitot, 272). Xn some of the villages of Sevang a 
part of the sago-plantation of the deceased is destroyed ; in 
others a tabu is merely laid upon it, redeemable by a third 
person on payment of a large gong, a sarong, and ten dishes. 
He thus appropriates it, and afterwards gives it hack to the 
blood-relations (Riedel, 142, 143). In others of the Moluccas the 
dead man is allotted a share of the trees of various kinds in his 
plantation, and these are cut down ; the rest remain to the sur- 
vivors (ib. 360, 394). A similar practice prevails on the Tami 


Islands. There the canoes arc too valuable to be destroyed; 
accordingly a few chips are cut off them, and a ffguro-beacl 
detached (if FNIFxiv. 11900] 337). The same principle is applied 
in Malta, where the hair is cut off the tail of every horse in the 
stable. The hired mourners cut away branches of such vines as 
form arbours in the courts, disturb the furniture in the house, 
overturn the liower-pots in the windows, break some of the 
ornamental furniture, and, carrying the fragments to a retired 
spot, tlirowihem into a cauldron of boiling water, in which they 
mix soot and ashes, afterwards staining all the doors in. the 
house with the liquid (Busutfcil, 130, 128). Among the Kirghiz 
no one will mount the steed of a dead man without first reversing 
the saddle, with the object, no doubt, of unhorsing his former 
owner (AVV xii. [1902] 10). The Sioux used to gamble away 
the effects of the dead in a ceremony called the * ghost-gamble,’ 
in which the dead man himself was conceived to take part 
(1 RJBRW 196) ; or his effects were given away among those who 
took part in the funeral rites, even though the family might 
be left destitute ; and one or more of his horses was shot and 
placed under the burial-scaffold (ib. 169, 164). The Nicobarese, 
before :appropriating anything belonging to one who has died, 
require it to be purified by the conjurations of a minlouen 
(priest or sorcerer) (Featherman, Races 0 / Mankind, ii. [1887] 
250). 

Many peoples, however, consider it suffieienfe to 
delay the appropriation and division of the goods 
for such a period as is requisite to elapse before the 
departed attains his final destination in the land of 
the dead — a period often coinciding with the com- 
pletion of the mourning rites. During this time 
the property, like the widows, remains under 
tabu. 

In New Georgia the final rites are performed and the bones 
disposed of at the end of 100 days. Not until then can the 
property be .touched (JAI xxvi. 403).. Among various Bantu 
tribes nothing is touched until the mourning is at an end. 
Among the Minangkabau Malaya of the Padang Highlands 
in Sumatra, where the husband goes to reside with his wife in 
her village, his goods are divided the day after his burial, 
because his soul at once goes back to his own family village. 
When the wife dies, on the other hand, the husband has the 
right to remain in the house for 100 days. During that time 
the marriage-bond is deemed not to be entirely sundered, and 
he has common use with his wife of her property. On the 100th 
day she departs for good to the land of souls. The property 
can then be disposed of (Bijdragen, xxxix. [1890] 7l). The 
Thompson Indians of British Columbia placed a portion of the 
property of the deceased in or near his grave. Such as was not 
so given up to him w’'as divided among his relatives. But no 
one could witli impunity take possession of Ms bow and arrows, 
leggings, or moccasins ; nor was it safe for any one w^ho had not 
a strong guardian-spirit to smoke his pipe. Clothing taken was 
washed or put for some time in running water, and afterwards 
hung out for several days ; while the traps and snares of tlie 
deceased were hung up in a tree a considerable distance from 
human habitation or graveyard, for a long time before being 
used (Jesup Exiled, i. 331). In Europe, among the Sorbs of the 
Spree Valley deep mourning lasts for four weeks. The inheri- 
tance remains untouched until it comes to an end; though the 
nearest relations are monmed for a year (Tetzner, 326). 

XX. Tabu of name.— Many peoples avoid men- 
tioning the dead by name, or even proMbit it. In 
gome cases the intention seems to he to forget the 
deceased. This is expressly stated of the Arawak, 
Salivas, and other South American tribes. Bat 
the intention to forget probably arises from fear. 

I The Insular Carlhs feared the souls of their forefathers as evil 
I spirits, and never named them. The Guaycunis and Lenguas 
i not only never mentioned the name of the deceased, but on the 
I occasion of a death the survivors changed their own names so 
■ as to baffle the dead man (or death, or the evil spirit which had 
caused the death) when he came again to find them. Among 
the Guajiros, if the name of the dead was mentioned in the 
family-hut the penalty was death, or at least a heavy fine 
(Jnt. Arch, xiii., Suppl.[99X The Tabim of New Guinea avoid 
mentioning the names of the dead, lest their ghosts may be 
disturbed at their occupation in the forest of eating otherwise 
uneatable fruits, and their anger be thus incurred (AVRW xiv* 
336). Among Ime Lillooet the name of a dead person must 
not he uttered for a year or more, ' not so much out of regard 
to the feelings of the surviving relatives, as on account of the 
mystic connection which is supposed to exist between names 
aud their owners. To utter or use the name of a dead person is 
to affect aud disturb his ghost or spirit, and draw it back to its 
earthly haunts. TMs is inimical both to the ghost itself and to 
the person using the name, and thus attracting the ghostly M- 
ffuence.’ But tune removes the danger iJ AX xxxv. 188). 

It should be observed, however, that this widely 
spread tabu is not inconsisteiat with the cult of the 
dead, On the islands of Nossi-Bd and Mayotte 
near Madagascar a king ' at , his death becomes 
sacred j he i$ believed, to have taken his place 
' among the gods ; yet no one in the district a<ares 
henceforth to, utter his name (Bteinmets, 383). Bo 
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among many Bantu fcribeFj, where anco.stor- worship 
is the religion, the iiaiiie of the dead and all similar 
sounds are tahued — a custom that frer|uently leads 
to considerable, thougii usually not permanent, 
changes in the vocabulary. This extension of the 
rule of a\midance is not confined to the Bantu ; it 
is found in other parts of the world* 

The tabu of the name of the dead is very well 
known, and need not be further illustrated here. 
If widely spread, it is not universal. Among the 
ancient Egyptians the opposite rule prevailed. 
The great desire of an Egyptian was to continue 
his ghostly existence. To be remembered by the 
living was one means to this. Accordingly the 
statue of a high official under Psammeticus i., in 
the Museum at Berlin, bears the following remark- 
able sentences in the course of its inscription: 

‘ May the gods of this temple recompense you if 
you pronounce my name ! He whose name is pro- 
nounced lives; and if another see that you act 
thus towards me, he will do the same for you’ 
[EHB iix. [1909] 185). There is in the contempla- 
tion of many peoples more than a mystical con- 
nexion between the name and its owner ; the name 
is part of its owner, and while it lives the owner 
too survives. 

XXI. Second funeral. Ossuaries.— Among a 
very large number of peoples who practise earth- 
burial in one form or another, the ceremonies are ] 
not completed until the hones have been taken up, i 
cleaned, and put into a place of final deposit. In 
many of the cases of sub-aerial deposit, also, the 
bones are collected at the end of a certain period 
and ]^ut into the tribal or local ossuary. Until 
this rite has been performed, the dead man is not 
at rest, and in many eases the mourning is not at 
an end. 

I. Decay or destruction of the flesh , — Not merely 
is the journey of the soul often long and difficult : 
it is bound to the body until the process of decay ; 
is complete. Indeed, so refined a conception as 
that of the soul immaterial and independent of 
the body is beyond the imagination of the lower 
culture* 

A Wonkatjerri man told a missionary in Soufh Australia that 
in the grave the flesh separates from tiie bones ; the bones that 
remain are the kuiGh% the ghost; whUe the flesh goes as 
mtmgam, the soul, to heaven, where it reveals itself as still 
living, hy thunder and lightning (Ct?o5«s, xcvii. 66). So at 
the other end of the world the Hurons called the bones of the 
dead atisken (souls), believing ‘that we have two souls, both 
divisible and material, and yet both rational ; one leaves the body 
at death, hut remains, however, in the cemetery until the feast 
of the dead [see below], after which either it is changed into a 
turtle-dove, or, according to the more general belief, it goes 
immediately to the village of souls. The other soul is attoched 
to the body ; it marks the corpse, as it were, and remains in the 
grave after the feast, never to leave it unless it he boni again.^ 
“This is why they call the bones of the dead atisken, “ the 
souls”* (5 Affair 114, translating Jesuit Bel, 1638). The Tor- 
adjas of Celebes bold that the soul cannot enter th© village of the 
dead so long as the body stinks, that is, until the soft parts have 
perished. iSo long as tne soul [sze] stinks it is still a human being 
{Mensoh)i and the dwellers in the land of souls will not admit it 
into their territory * (Krai jt, 328). The Oaribs likewise were per- 
suaded that the dead did not go to the land of souls so long as 
the flesh remained. Kites performed by the Betsileo of Mada- 
gascar are intended to facilitate putrefaction and the transfor- 
mation or re-inearnatioa of the dead in a snake called the 
fmany^ supposed to issue from the decaying corpse (van 
Gennep, Bites de passage) 1909, p. 213, Tabou et toUmisnm d . 
Madagascar^ 1004, p. 277), In the Aaru Archipelago all the 
possessions of the deceased are collected on" hfs grave, and hia 
relatives must lay food there every day, until all the flesh has 
rotted away from Ms bones and they can be ceremonially trans- 
ferred to the family burial-plade, 'Hie transfer is preceded by a 
feast, and the ceremony already, referred to which pvea formal 
authority to the widow to marry again (Eicdel, 267, 268)., It is 
obvious that, until the flesh has pewshed, thp soul is stin within 
reach ; it has not yet entered Its final home ; it cHnga to Its 
property and mxist be duly fed like a living man. So, too, the 
<3^re©k; Ohuioh in its burial service prays that' the body may ' he 
dissolved into its component elemenis.’ Three years after 
.burii^l the body is disinterred, and, if found thoroughly de- 
composed so that the bones can be removed to the oSsUary, it 
Is looked upon by the people as a certain proof that the soul of 
the dead is at rest. Karfcitd or total absence of decomposition 
indicates, on tlie other hand, the sinfulness and sad phght of 


the departed. A common curbe accordingly is * May the earth 
not consume your bodyl’ (Abbott, Maced. FolkL, 210; Rodd, 
127). This is m curious contrast to the belief in the Wesi.ei-n 
(Jhureh, as well as among the Ciiiiieso and other nations of the 
JSast, that total absence of decomposition is an mtallililc mark 
of saintship. Such contrasts are, however, by no means un- 
common in all kinds hf superstition. 

The process of decomposition is, therefore, frequently assisted 
by artificial means. Some examples of this have already been 
incidentally given (§ VI. 6). Thus the deceased is the more 
speedily disniissed to his final destination, alike to his comfort 
and that of the survivors. A different motive, however, some- 
times underlies the practice. In the Solomon Islands the souls 
of chiefs and others who are held to have saka (to be hot with 
spiritual power) become ghosts of power. At Saa, on the island 
of Malanta, common people are buried in a common burial- 
place, and their flesh is allowed to decay in a natural way. But 
it is believed that even a ghost of power is weak so long as the 
corpse continues to smell. Hence water used to be, and still is 
in some places, poured over it to hasten decay. E.xposure, 
sinking in the sea, and cremation — all of them occasionally 
practised— probably owe their use to the same motive. For, by 
taking the skull, hair, or nails of the corpse, the wonder-working 
power — ^what elsewhere is called the mana—ot the ghost is then 
secured for the benefit of the survivors (Codrington, 260 ff.). 

Nor is it only by such indirect means that the final ceremony 
is accelerated. Some of the South American tribes wait no 
more than ten to fourteen days. After the lapse of that time 
they disinter the body, strip the flesh from the bones, and after 
an elaboi’ate ceremony re-bury the latter (von den Stcinen, 468, 
505 ; JAFL xv, [1902] 290). The Choctaws were said to have 
* a set of venerable old gentlemen,* with very long nails, whose 
business it was to tear the flesh off the bones and burn it with 
the entrails preparatory to the final deposit of the hones in 
the bone-house (i JRBJSlf 1G8, 169). So in South Tetoen, on the 
island of Timor, a few days after the death of a king the hones 
are separated from the flesh and other soft parts of the body ; 
and not until nothing but tbe skeleton remains does the wailing 
begin, ‘ for it is only then that the dead is dead indeed.’ The 
I skeleton is accorded a funeral suitable to the rank of the 
deceased ; the flesh is simply thrust into a hole (Kruijt, 380), 

Where the decay of the flesh is left to natural 
means, the length of delay Before the bones are 
finally disposed of differs very widely among differ- 
ent peoples in different climates. 

Tlie Kukis of Manipur are satisfied with the decomposition 
of * a month or so ’ : they wrap what remains in a new cloth 
and bury it {JAI xxxi. 305). ‘ Fifty or a hundred days’ suffice 
in the Banks Islands (Codrington, 207). Few tribes elsewhere 
I exhume their friends in less than a year. Many wait two years 
■ or more. The Chinese of Tongldiig after three jmars take the 
bones from the coifln, enclose them in jars, and re-bury them in 
the grave, over which a email mausoleum is erected, or in 
; columbaria on the hillsides (Lunet, 90). There is some evidence 
i that a similar custom was formerly followed in China itself (de 
Groot, iii, 1070). Among the Bulgarians the parents of a dead 
child after three-— in some districts, after as long as nine — years 
dig up the bones, wash them with wine, and let them lie for a 
whole year in the church before they are again buried (Strausz, 
468). Throughout Europe it was customary during the Middle 
Ages and later to dig up the bones after a certain period and 
place them in a charnel-house. This custom is usually ascribed 
to want of room in the churchyard. The explanation is hardly 
sufficient : the origin of the custom is more likely due to causes 
considered here. 

2 . Feast of the Dead. — The tendency to postpone 
the final ceremony, where it involves exhumation 
or the collection of exposed hones or of ashes, is 
accentuated among .small but closely organized 
communities by making a common ceremony, 
often called the Feast of the Dead, for a number 
of the departed. Even among the Bororo of Brazil, 
where the exhumation is so speedy, the relics of one 
person cannot be disposed of alone : one dead man 
must wait for a second, and the two leave the 
village in company (von den Bteinen, 510). Jn 
these cases there is usually a common grave or 
place of deposit. The stock example is that of the 
Hurons, who every twelve years used to dig up the 
bones of those who had died since the last Feast of 
the Bead. The bones were first of all cleaned. If 
conniption had not finished its work, all the remain- 
ing flesh was stripped off and burned, unless the body 
was so newly buried as to be practically whole. 
The bones were then wrapped in sacks or blankets, 
covered with rich robes of heaver^skin, taken 
severally into the cabins, and mourned over. They 
were afterwards brought together, and a feast ivas 
held in tlieir presence, with funeral games. On a 
subsequent day they were taken to a largo pit, 
where they were all buiied together, 'with much 
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ceremony and the distribution of gifts {5 EBEW 
112). We need not determine whether these rites 
are more elaborate than those of other nations, or 
whether tlicy are only more vividly described. It 
is certain that similar rites take place elsewhere. 
The Khasis, who burn tiieir dead, deposit the ashes 
in small cairns. Thence they remove them to 
larger bone repositories, of which one belongs to 
every branch of a clan. The contents of these 
repositories are periodically, after the settlement 
of all outstanding disputes between the members 
of the clan, removed, with sacrifices, dancing, and 
other rites, to the common sepulchre of the clan, a 
massive stone building, where the remains of all 
the departed members of the clan eventually rest 
(Gurdon, 140). Corresponding ceremonies are ob- 
served elsewhere in India, and are common in the 
East Indian islands. They economize the energies 
of the survivors, and concentrate them on one 
occasion ; but their chief value is to bring home to 
the members of the elan or community their com- 
mon life, with its common sorrows and joys— in a 
word, their unity among themselves and with their 
dead. 

3 . Destination of the remains . — ^The final destina- 
tion of the remains, like the preliminary disposal, 
is by no means the same everywhere. This will 
have been inferred from the examples Just cited. 

Various Australian tribes, after carrying the bodies or the 
hones about with them for a time, either bury or deposit them 
in the branches of trees (Howitt, 4G7, 470, 471). The Ohoctaws 
of Carolina had a common bone-house (I RBMW IGO), which 
doubtless was regarded as a sacred building. The name of 
temple is exi^ressly given by older writers to the repositories of 
the dead Indiana of Louisiana and Virginia, where religious rites 
were constantly performed, at all events to departed chiefs 
{1 RBEW 124), Of the natives of SofaJa, in S.E. Africa, it was 
reported by the old Portuguese writer, JoSo de Barros ; ‘After 
the flesh of the body is consumed they take the bones of their 
ancestors or descendants, or of the wife who bore many children, 
and keep them, with signs to denote whom they belonged 
to, and every seven daj^s in the place where they keep these 
bones, as in a garden, they spread cloths and lay a table with 
bread and boiled meat, as if they were offering food to the dead, 
to whom they pray," afterwards ejiting the food thus offered 
{Reo. 3.E. Afr. vi. [1900] 113, 269). The Caribshung the cleansed 
bones in a basket from the rafters of their dwellings (Boyle, 
Archmol. Rep., 1903, 142); and in the Banks Islands, while the 
bones of a favourite son were hidden in the bush, some of them 
would be hung up in the house (Oodrington, 267). Among the 
Andaman Islanders the relatives weep over the bones, each of 
them taking a bone, and the nearest relative taking the skull 
and lower jaw, and carrying them about for months sus- 
pended from the neck. Sometimes the bones are bound to posts 
of the hut (Trans. Ethnol. Soc., newser., ii. [1863] 37). 

4 . Object of the practiees . — The rite of exhuming 
or collecting the bones and making a permanent 
disposition of them is thus generally connected 
with, or has for its object, the definitive severance 
of the dead from the society of the living, and their 
union with the fathers in the -life beyond. The 
ceremonies for this purpose, however, are not 
always concerned with the bodily remains. 

On Ihe Timorlaufc and Tanembar Islands, ten days after the 
burial of a warrior who has fallen in battle, the people of the 
village assemble on the shore, the men armed and the women in 
festival array. An old woman calls back the soul with wailing, 
A bamboo with all its leaves is then erected in the ground, a 
loin-girdle on the top. This bamboo is regarded as a ladder, up 
which the soul climbs to its destination. The s&mitu (a sort of 
priest or shaman) pronounces a eulogy on the deceased, punc- 
tuated by the applause of the audience. When from the move- 
ment of the bamboo it is judged that the soul has climbed to the 
top, the bamboo is severed in two and the loin-girdle burnt, to 
prevent the soul from subsequently wandering about or causing 
mischief. A dish containing rice and an egg, previously pro- 
vided for the ceremony, is also broken to pieces. Appeased in 
this way, the soul betakes itself to the little island of NUsnitu, 
off the north-west coast of Seelu, one of the islands of the group 
which is believed to be the dwelling-place of souls. The bones, 
it would seem, are disposed of at a later time (Biiedel, 307). The 
Ohechenes of the Caucasus hold what is called a Bed-memorial- 
feast a short time after the funeral. It is believed that the 
deceased has then reached the other world, but lies in bed there 
and cannot rise until this feast has been celebrated. It is there- 
fore held as soon as possible, and consists of funeral games— 
chiefly shooting and horse-racing— followed by eating and drink- 
ing. The honour done to the deceased is measured by the 
(h?unkennes8. Before it is over the four best horses which have 
taken part are consecrated— the horse which haa won the first 


prize to the deceased in whose honour the feast is held, and the 
others to three of his ancestors by name. This consecration does 
not involve the entire loss of the animals by their owners, but 
only permission to the dead to whom they are consecrated ‘ to 
ride them whither they will." The final or great memorial-feast 
is, however, not held tor two years, when it is given by the 
widow. She then lays aside her mourning, and may marry the 
brother or some other relative of the deceased (Anihvopos, iii, 
736). ’ 

As to the races and other contests at the Bed- 
memorial-feast, see § XVI. They are expressly 
intended to affect the condition of the deceased in 
the other world. Pre-histoxic remains in various 
parts of hoth the Old World and the New point to 
the great antiquity of practices of exhumation and 
re-hurial of the bones comparable with those dis- 
cussed above. 

5 . Disposal of the skull . — Among the practices 
which we have just considered, special mention lias 
several times been made of the skull of the de- 
ceased. The skull is sometimes worn or carried 
about for a time, most frequently that of a man by 
his widow. In such a case it is perhaps merely a 
dear memorial of the deceased, or at most an 
amulet. Thus in the Andaman Islands, where the 
bones are broken up and made into ornaments, and 
the skull is ‘ worn down the hack tied round the 
neck, usually, but not always, by the widow, 
widower, or nearest relative,' not only is great 
importance attached to them as mementoes, but 
* they are believed to stop pain and cure diseases 
by simple application to the diseased part ' (Ind. 
Oens. Hep., 1901, iii. 65). But amulets are on their 
way to become objects of cult. Accordingly, wher- 
ever we find bones, especially skulls, preserved in 
the house or in a special shrine, whether common 
or not to other similar relics of the family, or clan, 
or even of a larger community, we may suspect a 
more or less developed cult, though it may not be 
expressly recorded by our authorities. In many 
instances, however, this cult is recorded. 

Folktales of the western islands of Torres Straits, In accord 
with the practices which obtain in those islands, describe the 
hero picking scented leaves, with some of which he rubs the 
skulls of his father and mother, and on others of which he beds 
them. They describe his telling the skulls his adventures, and 
inquiring as to the future. They tell the responses made to him 
by the skulls in his sleep, and the success which attended his 
following their directions and observing their warnings (Tom-es 
Str. Rep. v. 41 ff., 47 ; cf. 250, 251, 257, 268, 261, 362). In the 
Solomon Islands the skull is regarded as hot with spiritual 
power ; and by its means the help of the ghost can be obtained. 
At Santa Oruz it is kept in the house in a chest, and food is set 
before it, for ‘this is the man himself* (Oodrington, 262, 2C4). 
Similarly, a Fan chief in West Africa keeps in a chest the heads 
of his ancestors, and invokes its contents on the eve of great 
events, such as war or tbe chase (Boche, AuRays des Pahouim, 
1904, p. 91). 

It is this belief in the spiritual power associated 
with the head even of an enemy thafc forms the foun- 
dation of the practice, common in the East Indies, 
of head-hunting. The head is not a mere trophy ; 
*it is an object of heart-felt veneration, an earnest 
of blessing to the whole community.* * Those who 
were once onr enemies hereby become our guardians, 
our friends, our benefactors * (Furness, op. cit. 65, 
59). They are addressed, soothed, and propitiated 
on all proper occasions ; and it is to them that the 
happy owner ascribes his , plentiful harvests, and 
his immunity from sickness and pain. , 

XXII. Emgiea of the deceased.^ — Many peoples 
complete their funeral ceremonies by the erection 
of an eifigy of the dead. Thus the Kafirs of the 
Hindu Kush, one year after the death of an adult, 
set up a coarsely carved wooden statue, and in- 
augurate it with a feast (Bohertson, p. 645). The 
Thompson Indians of British Columbia erect on the 
grave a ivooden figure, carved and painted as nearly , 
as possible in the likeness of the deceased—a prac- 
tice of considerable antiquity, since posts carved 
with human faces are fdund on ancient graves, 
the ownership of wMqh has passed out of memory 
-Shjfca. i 32^, B35, 405). In such cases the 
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efiigies are, so far as oiir reports go, simple memo- 
rials. In other cases they seem to he something 
more than that. 

* When a respected Osfciak dies, liis nearest relations make a 
figure of him, whu-h is kept in the tent of the deceased, and 
enjoys the same honour as himself when alive. At every meal 
the figure is brouj^hfc in ; every evening it is undressed and put 
to bed ; every morning* it is dressed and set in the usual seat of 
the deceased. The figure is honoured in this way for three or 
four years and then thrown into the grave ’ (Abercromby, Finns ^ 
Lond. 1898, i. 109). An Ojibwa widow ties up a bundle of 
clothes in the form of an infant ; she lies with it and carries it 
about for twelve months, ‘ as a memorial of her departed hus- 
band.’ Then she discards it with her mournmg, and is free to 
marry again (Jones, Ojeb. Ind, p. 101). Among the Maidu in 
California a ;^eriodical burning of gifts in honour of the dead of 
the tribe or village takes place. On the first such occasion after 
the death of a person an image representing him is often made ' 
of skins, stuffed, and burnt, along -with the gifts {Bull. Am. Mus. 
Fat, Hist, xvii, [1902] 86). In a certain Turkish tribe a wooden 
image of every dead man is laid in his grave (A RW v. 81). How 
far effigies like these may be identified with the departed may 
be questioned. In any case, they are only of temporary use, or 
entitled to respect for a very limited period. Elsewhere, how- 
ever, images are expressly made as an embodiment for the spirit. 
Among the Bantu people of Bondei, on the east coast of Africa, 
when the head of a house dies he is washed and shaved by his 
maternal uncle. His hair, finger-nails, and toe-nails are taken 
and incorporated in an earthen image, which thereupon becomes 
a the object of religious rites paid to the dead (JAI 

XXV. 236). On the islands of Leti, Hoa, and Lakor, in the 
Moluccas, there are men who carve statues of a special sort of 
wood for funeral purposes. On the fifth day after burial one of 
these statues is procured, and the soul of the deceased is, by 
means of an offering of food, enticed into it for a temporary 
sojourn. It is implored to eat and drinl?;, and to watch over the 
survivors that no sickness may betide them. A general feast of 
the family follows (Itiedel, 396). Among the Bolo of Northern 
Tongking, with a stalk of a kind of orchid and some wisps of 
paper a figure of the deceased, about XO centimetres high, is 
made. It is placed in the house between the wall and the roof, 
or fastened to one of the partition-walls, and serves the purpose 
of an ancestral tablet, such as the Chinese dedicate '(Lunet, 331). 
Examples might be multiplied, for the practice is 
wide-spread. But at this point funeral ceremonies 
merge into cult of the dead (see Ancestor- 
woRsniP). 

liiTERATUHB.— On death and death rites in general, see E. B. 
Tylotf Fnmitive Culture^ London, 1871(^1903), vol. i. ch. xi., 
vol. ii. ch. xii. ; J. G. Fraser, ‘ On certain Burial Oustoins 
as illustrative of the Primitive Theory of the Soul,’ in JAI 
XV. [1886] 6*1-104 ; R. Hertz, ‘ Contribution k une 6tude sur la 
representation collective de la morfc,* in ASoe x. {1906-6] 48-137; 
A. van Gennep, Zss Rites de passage, Paris, 1909, ch. viii. ; 
E. S. Harfcland, Legend of Perseus, li, (London, 1895) ch. xiii. 
The death rites of a particular people and its ideas on. the sub- 
ject of death must ordinarily be studied in the ethnographical 
accounts of that people. Many have been cited in the foregoing 
article. Detailed, studies relating to special areas have been made 
by Theodor Koch, ‘^um Ammismus der siidamerikanischen 
Indian er,* forming the Supplement to Xntemat. ArcMv fUr 
Mhnographie, xiii. [19001 and William Crooke, * Death Rites 
among the Dravidian and other Non- Aryan Tribes of India/ in 
Anthr(^ 0 Si iv. [1909]. See also the following series of articles. 

E. Sidney Habtland. 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
(Babylonian). — In common with other Semitic 
races, the Babylonians regarded the present life 
as incomppably superior to that beyond the grave. 
It is not likely that the Sumerians, whose religion 
forms the principal element in the religions ideas 
of the Babylonians, differed from this pessimistic 
view of death so universal in antiquity. Eor the 
Sumerian period we have no direct statement con- 
cerning the life beyond the grave j but the evidence 
concerning their burial customs, their sacrifices to 
the dead, their communion meals with the souls of 
the dead, etc., is abundant. The word employed 
by them for the soul is ^id, lit. Hhe rush of wind,’’ 
and is translated into Bab. by ‘breath/ 

which may also mean' ‘throat and organa of 
respiration/ The dread of death is revealed in 
the expressions for dying. In Sumerian the word 
is lit. ‘to seize away.’ The early Bab, expres- 
sion 'is, * his god has gathered him ’ {Uu4u ikt&r^hc), 
as yet found only for women in the phrase, ‘when 
her god gathers '^her’ (see Cuneiform Texts of the 
Br. Mus.\ ii. 24, 27 ; viii, 5a, 17* ; 12c, 18 ; 17c, 18 ; 
Meissnmv Assyr. Stud. iii. [.Berlin, 1905] 53; 
Schorr, 'AUhaK JdeehimrJmnden, i. [Vienna, 1907] 
1 Beveaftev deed as O.T. 


85, who compares Gn 25^), or ‘ slie lias gone to her 
fate’ [ana Hmati~§a illikii {O.T. vi, 476, 13 f.] ; ana 
^hnilm itialak [Code of (Jammarahi, viii. 51. and 
passim^), or ‘fate has carried him away’ 
uhhil-§u). AshurlkUiipal, describing the death of 
Tarku, says that ‘ the fate of his night came upon 
him,’ 

The life of man is lleeting and determined by 
the decrees of the gods of the lower world, says 
the poet : 

* Build we an house for ever? seal we (our tablets) for ever? 
Do brothers divide their inheritance for over? 

Shall hatred exist in the land for ever? 

Doth the river rise bringing floods for ever? 

He that sleepeth, he that dieth when together [they lie ?J, 
In death they preserve not their (solid) form. 

When the gallib i and the guardsman have greeted them, 
The Annnnaki, the great gods, assemble, 

Mammit, fashioner of destiny, with them fixes destiny. 
Death and life they arrange. 

But of death the day they make not known.’ 2 

Thus man, whose destiny at birth had already 
been fixed by Mammit, identical with Ban, godde.ss 
of childbirth, must pass a second ordeal before the 
same goddess and the judges of Arallu.® 

After mortal dissolution the soul descended to 
Arallu, ‘ the desolate land,’ to pass at best a dreary 
existence, in the dust and shadows of Hades. The 
body, in which the departed soul had still a lively 
interest, was either buried or burned, and the 
kinsmen supplied it with food, drink, clothing, 
and the implements which characterized the occu- 
pation of the person on earth. Cremation and 
body-burial existed side by side from the earliest 
I times. In eases of cremation, the ashes were 
gathered carefully in an urn, in which jars of 
I drink (beer in the early period, water in the later), 

' bread, etc., were placed, to provide for the im- 
mediate needs of the soul. At Nippur funeral- 
urns of this kind were found in the court of the 
stage- tower in the earliest period (before 3000 B.o.). 
Two vast fire-necropolises have been partly exca- 
vated near Lagash, at modern Surghul and 
el-Hibha. Here the bodies were placed in naiTow 
cl^ casings upon a brick platform, wrapped with 
inflammable material and covered with soft clay. 
The body was reduced to ashes by burning wood 
over the clay casing. After the fire was ex- 
tinguished, a small hole was opened in the cLay 
easing, which vras now baked and quite im- 
perishable, and the results of the cremation -were 
examined. In cases where the heat reduced the 
body to ashes, these were removed, placed in an 
! um, and buried in the family plot. If, however, 
the heat did not reduce the body to ashes, the clay 
: casing became the tomb and was left in situ. The 
I more important families owned vaults, or rather 
I narrow brick rooms, in which the urns of the 
I family were placed, the pavement being drained 
i by tile sewers descending to the water level. 
[These sewers were wron^y taken for wells by 
certain archteologists.] 

Cremation appears to have been the rule in 
certain parts of ancient Sumer and Akkad, as in 
the region south of Lagash 5 but in other parts 
interment in coffins and vaults is more frequent. 
In the case of those burials in which bodies were 
committed directly to the earth (as represented on 
the Vulture Stele, c. 3200 B.G., where soldiers are 
I buried in a huge pile, being covered with earth 
I siniply), every vestige has long since disappeared. 

I Preservation of the body seems to have been a 
I sentimental rather than an essential matter ; never- 
! 1 A conductor of the shades to the lower world (cf. Craig, 

Assyr. and ^ab. Religiom Texts, Leipzig, 1895, Ixxix, 9, an<l 
Laugdon, Smmr. Bab. Psalms, Paris, 1909, pp, 3X4, 26). 

2|:jsvLx,m 

SNergaJ, god of Arallfi, Is called ‘the god of investigation, 
and of judgment’ (d.T. xxiv. 41, 07 f.) ; and as a star lie appears 
asthe^if?pj5 ‘star of the judgment of the dead' 

(jfi. B. 49, no, S, 40), " 
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theless both Sumerian and Semite exercised niuoli 
care in this respect. At Ur brick vaults of con- 
siderable size containing several skeletons were 
excavated by Taylor. Ordinarily each skeleton is 
accompanied by Jars, platters for bread and food, 
the deceased’s seal, combs, and, in case of women, 
even brushes (for colouring the eyes ?) . The cheaper 
method of interment consisted in placing the body 
upon a slightly raised platform of bricks, which 
was first covered with a reed mat. Over the body 
was fitted a large cover, made of one or two pieces 
of baked clay, and large enough to admit both the 
body and the articles of food and raiment. Taylor 
found round platforms, in which case the body lay 
with knees drawn towards the chest. ^ A still more 
economical method of burial consisted of a clay or 
porcelain coffin of capsule form, made by fitting 
together two huge bo-wls. Bodies were even muti- 
lated and crushed into a huge vase, accompanied 
in all cases by food and drink. Common in later 
times is the bath-tub-shaped coffin, deep but not 
long, in which the body sits upright, with the back 
against one end, and tne limbs stretched out along 
the bottom, the whole being, of course, protected 
with a clay covering. The flask-shaped coffin, 
bulging towards the base, is common in the late 
period. The excavators of Assur found many 
elaborate stone family-vaults, probably of kings 
and priestly families. To each of these an opening 
at the Avest end, closed by a stone not too difficult 
to be moved, made access to the vault possible. 
Stone staircases led down to these openings. At 
the east end the vaults at Asto generally con- 
tain a small niche for a lamp. The Assyrians 
employed such vaults both for body burials, the 
skeletons being found in orderly roAvs side by 
side on the pavement, and for cinerary urns. 
The latter are cone-shaped and made of baked 
clay. 

Thus Ave see that cremation Avas practised at 
ail periods — ^probably for sanitary reasons. The 
earliest graves are found in the temple courts, hut 
these sacred spots must have proved altogether 
inadequate for the vast populations of Sumer, 
Babylonia, and Assyria. The only practical method 
would be to set aside certain parts of the city (as 
at Ux), or whole districts (as at Surghul), 

The Sumerian Avord for the departed soul is 
idinXi ‘creation of darkness’ {gig-dmi\ which, 
y apocopation of the initial letter, became idim^ 
odimy and passed into Semitic as edimmu.^ There 
is no doubt that the Babylonians regarded the 
souls of the dead as minor deities, capable of 
interfering for good and eA^il in the affairs of men. 
Whether, in fact, the entire conception of divinity 
rests ultimately upon the notion of ancestox-AVorship 
cannot be determined from our sources. We can 
no longer doubt that the Bab, conception of the 
devils, spirits of disease and misfortune, rests 
absolutely upon the notion of evil ghosts which 
rise from hell to torment humanity. See Demons 
AND Sl>lBITS ( Assyx*. -Bab. ), 

Although the souls of those whose bodies Avere 
improperly buried, or Avhose memories were not 
cherished at the parmvtaliai return to the earth 
and must be driven back to the nether Avoidd by 
incantation and ritual, yet the vast majority of 
souls lead a shadoAvy existence in the dreary land of 
the dead. See State op the Dead ( Assyr. -Bab, ), 

We come now to that significant part of Bab. 
religion — the communion wUh the souU of the dead. 
We have seen that the kinsffien of the dead" pro- 
vided the soul with food and raiment in the grave. 
These are remnants of an ancient belief that the 

1 The coffins in which the body lay In a cramped position 
appear to have been called mpcolsui-u <v. B. 16, 44). 

» Possibly connected with iditrif ‘oppressed,’ ‘weak and 
miserable’ (see Dangdon, Smmr. Gram.t Paris, 1911, p, 221). 


soul actually consumed the elements and wore the 
raiment left for his use. Although the Sumerians 
and the Babylonians continued to deposit these 
symbols of the material needs of man in the graves 
of the dead, they soon rose to a more spiritual in- 
terpretation, in Avhicli, behind the symbolic bread 
and drink, lay the mystery of commimion Avith 
the deified souls and Aviili Divine life itself. Each 
family seems to have made monthly offerings to 
the shades of its ancestors, Avliicli consisted in a 
communion meal at Avliich images of the departed 
Avere present. In official accounts of the early 
period Ave find frequent reference to offerings made 
to the statues of deceased persons.^ A list of 
official sacrifices in the period of Sargon of Agado 
mentions a lamb offered to the statue of an ancient 
Sumerian king, Entemena;^ and Gudea, a later 
priest-king (c. 2400 B.O.), prays for his oAvn statue 
that it may receive mortuary sacrifice.® Entries 
in official documents occur, stating the items of 
the monthly sacrifice for the souls of deceased per- 
sons whose service to the State had been great. 
This is especially true of kings and priests. More 
frequently the documents mention the mortuary 
sacrifices for all the souls Avho have died, a Feast 
of All Souls, occurring monthly and performed bjr 
the priests in various temples. The word ordi- 
narily employed in the ancient inscriptions is 
kianagy ‘ place where one gives to drink ’ ; but 
the notion of ‘ place ’ is often lost, and the idea of 
drinking is made to cover sacrifices of animals, 
bread, cakes, etc., as Avell^ as of liquors. That 
these sacrifices really consisted in a communion 
meal is made evident from one inscription which 
states expressly that the kianag Avas eaten. 

Another Avord — also Sumerian, and employed 
for the parentalia less frequently in the early 
period, but ordinarily by the Semites— is kisig^ 

‘ breaking of bread,’ Avhere the emphasis is laid 
upon the eating of bread at a common meal {kispa 
kasdpu). The Avord occurs in the most ancient 
name of the fourth month as and later as 

kisig-ninamy or month of the b’ealdng of bread 
to Hinazu, god of the loAver world. This month 
Avas followed (in the calendar of Nippur) by the 
month of the feast of Ninazu, These tAvo months 
correspond Avith our December and January, or 
the period of greatest darkness, Avhen the gods of 
the under world, as deities of the shades, whither 
the sun-god and the god of vegetation had de- 
scended, Avere particularly honoured. We fortu- 
nately possess a letter from Ammiditana, a king 
of the first Semitic dynasty, concerning the feast 
of the breaking of bread for the fourth month 
(December) : 

‘ Unto son of Idin-Marduk, say, TJitjs saith Ara- 

iniditana : “ Milk and butter for the Jcisigget, of the month 
Neneaig are withheld. As soon as thou readest this tablet, 
may thy superintendent take 80 cows and 60 of butter and 
come to Babylon. Until the hisigga is finished, may be supply 
milk*” * 

Here we have direct evidence for a communion 
meal, ‘breaking of bread,’ for the souls of the 
dead, permanently adopted by , the Semites at an 
early period. At Eski Harran an inscription has 
recently been found containing the autobiography 
of the high priest of the temple of the moon-god 
of l^arxan. In col. iii he refers to the monthly 
sacrifices which he performed for the souls of the 
departed. After a reference to the raiment which 
he wore for the service he says : 

‘ Fal? sheep, breads, date wine, cypress oil, fruit of the 
garden ... 1 broke 4 unto them. As incense offering, the 
choice incense as a regular offering I fixed for^ibem and placed 
before them.* 

The high priest here performs for the kinsmen 

1 Tbureau-Dangin, Memdi ^ W&tUsohaUhnne&y Baris, 1903, 
p, 247, obv. j. 1^1 de <^enohi|lao,‘ Faris, 

1909, p. 86^ obv* V. 9* ' 

s Oonstantiuople, 1081, rer. X. 

T 8 Gudea Stathe# B 7, 65, 4 atosap-SwJMifi. 
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the sacred ceremony of breaking bread for the 
souls of the dead. The expression ‘ placing incense 
before them ^ refers to the statues of the departed, 
whose souls are thus represented at the communion 
meal, and whose portion is the incense. In an 
incantation service against evil souls, stools are 
brought for the souls that they may sit at the 
service of breaking of bread. ^ Ashurbanipai re- 
stored the memorial services for the souls of his 
ro^^al predecessors, of which he says : ' The regu- 
lations for the breaking of bread and the pouring 
of water for the souls of the kings who preceded 
me I arranged for.’ ® The king himself was sup- 
posed to perform this ceremony, as appears from 
another passage : * The regulations of the day of 
ofierings the king gave not, but the high priest 
gave.’ ^ The practice of pouring water to the soul 
in connexion with the common meal gave rise to 
the title * pourer of water,’ applied to one’s nearest 
kinsman. This appears in the terrible curse so 
common in the Semitic period, ‘ May God deprive 
him of an heir and a pourer of water I ’ 

The repose of the soul, we may say even its 
immortality, depends upon the communion sacri- 
fice performed monthly for it by its kinsmen. 
Eeal immortality consists, therefore, in leaving 
male descendants ; and the xirayers of kings seldom 
fail to plead with the god for male lineage. In 
actual practice the family paid the priests for per- 
forming the ceremony of the breaking of bread, 
and consequently separate temples, called ^-kisiggay 
or hit hasap kispi, were built for this purpose.® 
It is highly j>robable that the State had a regular 
fund to ijrovide for the Feast of All Souls, for we 
find official accounts containing entries for this 
fund at all periods. 

Concerning the wailing for the dead our sources 
are meagre. In an ancient Sumerian inscription 
there is a j>robahle reference to an official waller, 
whose pay is mentioned along -with the food placed 
in the tomb.® Wailings at the death of a king are 
described in a letter of the period of Ashui’banipal. 
The chief great men clothe themselves in garments 
of mourning, and wear rings of gold, and the 
ofiicial singer sings. ^ The burial of an official (?) 
is reported to the king in the following manner ; 

‘ The tomb we made ; he and the woman of his palace rest 
in peace j the psalma (?) are ended j they have wept at the 
grave } a burnt-offering has been burnt ; the anointings (?) are 
all performed ; rites of loosing in the house of washing and 
the house of baptism, ceremonies of incantation, penitential 
psalms . . . they have finished.’ s 

Gilgames wailed for his departed comrade Ea- 
bani six days and nights.^® When the mother of 
Kabonidus, last king of Babylon, died, the king’s 
son and all his troops put on mourning and wailed 
three days. The following month was entirely de- 
voted to official mourning for the king’s mother. 

Traces of embalming have not been found, but 
Herodotus says that the Babylonians embalmed 
in honey, and a text has been cited which men- 
tions embalming with cedar oil.^^ At any rate, 
embalming is not characteristic of Bab. burials, 
and the custom may be due to Egyptian influence. 

hiTBEATURB,-- (a) BiriiXAZS-—'PQrrQt-‘Chipi^z, Mistoire de 
Vart, Paris, 18S2~99, ii. 247-378, based principally upon the 
reports of the explorers Layard at Hineveh, Taylor at Ur and 
Eridu, and Loftus at Warlraj for the fire-necropolises at 
Surghul and el-Hibba, see Koldewey, ZJi ii. (1887) 403-80 ; 

1 IL ^immern, B&Urdgey Leipzig, 1890, pp. 166, 12-14, 

2 0. F. Lehmann, Shamaskshurmidn, Leipzig, 1892, L.s rev. 1, 

s King, OhronicleSi ii. (Xjondon, 190^ 74, S, . 

< Memorial Deed of Meli^apah, vii. 9-11 j KB iv. 86, 19.; 
ib; 72, iv. 20 ; Hinlce, A Km Boundary Stone, of MebuGhad- 
nezzar, Philadelphia, 1907, p. 29L - 

xxi. (Heidelberg, 1908) 248, 6; BeUrdye zm As&yi'i- 
ologie, vi (Leipzig, 1908) 619, 17. 

^Umkagina, Gone B ix. SS. 

7 Harper, Betters, Ohicago, 1900, p. 478. ■ 

8 taMUUt ptob, same root as kal4, * psalmist. 

n Harper, 437, lO EB vi. i. 224, 14. 

U Jfe. iii. 2, 180, 13-16. 32 Herod, i. 198. 

13 K. 7856, col. i. 4, cited by Meissner, W2KM xii. [18983 61. 
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S. LANGDON. 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
(Buddhist). — I. Death inevitable and painful.— 
There are certain questions that must have an 
absolute and definite answer {ekdmsavgakarandt). 
As a type of these the commentators cite : * Will 
all beings {sattva) die? Buddha said: ‘‘Short, O 
monks, is the life of man ... we must do good ; 
it is impossible that what is born should not die.” ’ ^ 
In other words, ‘Life, indeed, ends in death.’ ^ 
‘All men fear death.’® For death is accompanied 
by physical and moral suffering ; the formula3 
of dependent origination enumerate ‘ sorrow, 
lamentation, misery, grief, despair’ as the coni- 
panions of death. For death is only the begin- 
ning of a new existence for the punishment of 
sins; death and punishment {dan4ci) are almost 
synonymous. It is in order to avoid death, and 
the consequent second death— in order to gain im- 
mortality — ^that the Hindus practise the religions 
life, the holy behaviour {hrahmacliarya) which en- 
ables one to pass above the sun, wlxioh is death 
[Brdhmanas), 

I If death inspires fear, it also generates that 
I salutary emotion {smmega) which ends in a dis- 
' taste for pleasure and existence. Death must he 
thought of.® Visits to the ‘cemetery,’ the place 
of cremation, or the place where dead bodies are 
left, and meditation upon the corpse and the various 
aspects of decomposition, play an important part 
in the spiritual hygiene of the Buddhist monk, be 
he a beginner {navalca), a more advanced disciple 
{iaiksa), or a perfect disciple. They even become 
absorbing for some, who are called ‘cemetery 
monks’ (see Tantbas). We find a number of 
details regarding the treatment of the dead® in 
the Buddhist texts. 

To know that ‘life ends in death,’ and to be 
resigned to this law, is, as we learn irom several 
conversion-stories, to know the essentials of Bud- 
dhist doctrine and to escape from the fear and the 
control of death. To detach oneself fi'om the things 
of which death will deprive one, to detach oneself 
from the body itself, is to abolish pain ; thus a 
man suflers when he sees a woman whom he loves 
in the possession of another man; he ceases to suffer 

1 Abhidhannakoiavydhhyd, MS of the Soci6i4 Asiatique, 
B56a, 7 (hereafter cited as A.K.F.). 

3 Bhammapada, 148 ; see Fausboll’s ed. 1000 ; Max Muller, 
SBE X. [1898} 41 ; and H. Oldenberg, Buddha, sein Leben, eto.3, 
Stuttgart, 1906, p. 278. 

3 Dhammapada, 129 ; of. Bodhiaharymatdra, ix. 166 ; Mih 
inda, p. 146 1 {SBE xxxv. 206) ; Sik^asamuohehaya, p. 206 ; 
Jdtakamdld, xxxi. 61,* xxxii. (|r. Speyer, Garland q/ Birth 
Stories, London, 1896 [ssSfaered BooJes of the BuddhistSyyol, i}). 

4 See P, Oltramare, JEormiiU bouddhique des douze causes, 
Geneva, 1909, p. 27 ; KetUppakaro/m, P- 29. But in Bigha, ii. 
305, and Vibhahyay p, 37, sorrow, etc., are defined as the conse- 
quences of every cause of suffering. 

s See H, Kern, Manual of Irman Buddhism, Strassburg, 
1890, p. 66, n. 6. Of. and ct. Suttanipata, 674 f. (SBE x, 106). 

6 On this subject, see the ‘ Ohmese,” ‘ Japanese,^ and ‘ Tibetan ’ 
artfc. on Death Aip DisrosAii or the Dead ; and cf . Bhys Davids, 
Buddhist India, London, 1903, p. 78 If., and sources cited, esp. 
Bigha, ii. 296; Osoma, tr. Eoqy, Analyse du Kandjour, AMG li. 
(Lyons, 1881) 194 ; A .E. V., fol. 239 ; ‘ When a man has fulfilled his 
time, when a man is dead, his friends bum his honoured body 
with fire, or submeige it in the sea, or bury it in the ground, 
or leave it to dry, wither, and disappear with wind and heat. 
But what is called thought, mind, intellect, being saturated 
(or ‘inlovmsd,^ paribhduita) with faith, morality, indifference, 
religious instruction ifruta), goes Up above, attains to a privi- 
leged state goes into the heavens.* 
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whenever he ceases to love {Mdjjhima^ ii. 223). 
Thus the saint has no fear of death {Angut- 

tarctj ii. 173) ; he aAvaits his time without desire 
and witlioufc fear {Tlmrlgatha^ 196, 703; see art. 
Suicide [Bud.]), for he is freed from desire, he 
knows that this existence is the last existence for 
him {Thm'lgCtthd, 705; DJiammapada^ 39). For 
others death is only a passing ; for the saint it is 
‘interruption^ or ‘ annmilation ^ {samuchchJiGdci)A 

If death ia hateful to men, it is not less so to the gods 
though certain texts say that the gods are perfectly happy 
(Ai’iputtara^ v. 201). It is not that death for them is accom- 
panied by the sufferings of human death, for they usually die 
without sujBfering (A/K.V.t fol. 25ib). But, the greater the 
enjoyments of the gods, the more painful it is for them to give 
them up ; death for them is not ‘ suffering consisting in suffer- 
ing,’ ‘suffering of death ’ (Mahavi/utpath, § 112, 4), but it causes 
‘ sujffering consisting in the change ’ to be accomplished at death 
(see II. 0. Warren, Buddhism^ Cambridge, Mass., 1890, p. 181).2 
The Brahmanic views are all alike, or very similar (see, e.g.f 
Vishxi.u Purdv^a, vi. 6, in Wilson, Works, London, 1870, % 208). 

2 . Definition of death, — The Buddhist doctrine 
is opposed to that of the ‘unbelievers’ (deniers [of 
the other life]), according to whom the intellect 
(vipldna) scatters into the ether, while the material 
elements {hMta) of the body return to the mass of 
the earth, sea, etc. (el Dlgha, i. 65; Samyntta, 
iii. 207) ; it is also opposed to the popular idea of 
the transmigration of the soul, well expressed by 
comparison with a bird flitting from tree to tree 
{Sumahgala^vildsinl, p. 114; S. Hardy, Manual of 
Budhism, London, 1860, p. 390). Death is the 
end of life — the end of a life or of an existence (see 
below, § 3) ; or, more exactly, death is the dissocia- 
tion of the organism constituted at birth to experi- 
ence the fruits of a certain set of actions. This 
organism, both material and mental, does not con- 
tain a single stable princijile ; it continues to renew 
itself moment by moment; in other words, it under- 
goes an ‘incessant death’ (cl Warren, Buddhism, 
p. 252 ; MadhyamahavfUi, p. 174, n. 4) ; but death 
marks the end of this homogeneous renewing : it is 
the separation of the constituent elements of the 
pseudo-individual, the dissociation of the elements 
\shandha), i,&. of the gross elements {mahdbhuta, 
rupakdya) and of the vijndna, or intellect.® 

We must consider for a little this idea of mjnana. 
There is nothing permanent or individual in the 
complex union of the skimdhas, which lasts from 
birth to death. Men were led, however, to regard 
it as ‘individualized,’ like a town with the vijMna 
as master. The later works of Abhidhamma teach 
that, from the origin of an existence, the first 
thought, the thought which gives rise to the forma- 
tion of the new being in the matrix {pratisamdhi* 
vijfLdna, ‘conception-intellect’), gives birth to cer- 
tain thought, which is the master j)art of the 
existence, and is called bhavdhga, or bhavdhga- 
santati, ‘existence -limb,’ ‘existence -limb -series,’ 
because it is the limb of existence.^ This thought 
evolves into an uninterrupted and relatively homo- 
geneous mental series, like the flow of a river. To 
look at it in a somewhat different way, tliis thought 
constitutes what we might call the foundation of 
the soul, the support and origin of particular 
thoughts, which interrupt it. At the end of life, 
at death, it disappears by being transformed into 
‘thought in a dying state,’ ‘dying thought,’ 
‘falling or emigrating thought.’ Existence, ie. 
one existence in the series of existences, is ended 

1 See, 0 ,g,, the story ol *€fotami the Thin/ in J. H, Thiessen, 
Dt'e L^enda von Kisdgotami, Breslau, 1880; Bogers, Buddha- 
gho§a*s Parables, London, 1870, p. 98 ; B. Hardy, BmdMsmm, 
Munster, 1890, p. 124. 

2 See Wenzel’s tr. of *Mg'Srjuna*s Fnendly Epistle/ 98£., 
JPTS, 1886, p. 27. On ‘ the live prognostics announcing death 
in heaven’ (body becoming ugly, decaying of fiower-Wreaths, 
etc,), Wenzel refers to Itivuttaka, g 83, and mvydvaddna, p. 103. 

s See Bigha, ii. 305 ( 5 = Warren, p. 368) ; Visuddhimagga, in 
Warren, pp. 241, 252 ; Vibha'hga, p. 137. 

4 Ahhiahammaiihasaihgaha, in JPT$, 1884, p. 26; see S. Z, 
Aung and C. A. E. Biiys Davids’ tr. and notes, C(mpeuMvm of 
Philosophy^ PTS, 1910 (Index, s,v. ‘Bhavadga’), 


at the disappearance of the bhavdhga ; a new ex- 
istence commences, in a new status, since the 
‘thought in a dying state’ is reflected (we dare 
not say continued) ^ in a ‘ thought in a state of 
being born.’ Death, then, is the transformation 
of this ‘fundamental thought’^ called bhavdhga, 
‘limb of^ existence,’ into ‘emigrating thought’ 
{(ihyutiohitta),^ 

‘ \Vhen the dead man is laid out upon his bed of death, the 
sinful action for which he is responsible, or the motive (or sign) 
of this action, presents Itself at the door of hia spirit. Then 
there is inaugurated the series of rapid intellectual operations 
(jamna=* swiftness’) which ends in absorption with this object 
(action or motive) (JLaddramma%a\^ and there is further pro- 
duced the “emigrating thought "depending upon the M£Sya?lj 7 £t 
(bhavar'iga-visayam dranvmmuiiii katod). When that disappears, 
the “thought in a state of being born" is produced ; and this, 
because of that action (or that motive for action) which presents 
itself before the spirit, moved by uninterrupted passion, belongs 
to an evil destiny.’ 4 

On the other hand, death is often regarded as 
the end of a particular organ or sense, the jlviten- 
driya, the vital sense. Life, the activity of the 
organs, ‘ the persistence, subsistence, going on . . . 
of the bodily and mental functions or states ’ jire- 
supposes a ‘vital organ’® supporting the living 
complex as the water supports the lotus, and 
playing a part analogous to that assigned by the 
Vedanta school to the ‘principal breath’ (or 
‘breath in the mouth,’ mtmhya prmia).^ Death, 
therefore, will be ‘the interruption of the series 
[of evolution] of the vital organ corresponding to 
a given existence’ {NettippalcaraTpa, p. 29).*^ 

Leaving out of consideration the schools w'hich pay little 
attention to the ‘vital sense,* some schools do not make it 
die at death. The theologians who admit an ‘intermediate 
state’ {antkrdbhava) between two exisjfcences properly so called 
assign a special rOle to the * vital sense ’ in the mechanism of 
transmigration. * Life ’ would then be prolonged from existence 
to existence, as long as these continue to be existences be- 
longing to the same category (iiiMya-sabhdga) (after A,K, F„ 
BurnoufMS, 68a). 

The sehoola are not agreed as to the nature of the jwitmdriya, 
as may be seen from Kathdvatthu, viii. 10. Pali theology aj^pears 
to regard it as the eighteenth term of the rhjpakmanda (S. 
Hardy, 3{amial, p. S99). But the I>hammasarjT,gav>t treats it suc- 
cessively as mental and as material (rupa). The Ahliidkarma- 
hoia makes it an arupa cMUavipraytikta, ‘immaterial, having 
no connexion with thought ’ (see Dharmasatrigraha, p. 69), as 
do also the Yogacharas (see vi, [ISOSJ 178 f,). 

It must not be forgotten that ‘ hfe ’ is attributed to the body 
(A.E.V, 313a; ‘The body lives when it is endowed with sense 
lsend7’iya), i.e. life is of the body endowed with sense, and not 
of a soul (dtmaii ) ; and it is the body [and not a soul] which, 
when robbed of sense, is called “dead”’). By ‘sense’ or 
‘senses ’must be understood either the organs of sense which 
depend upon the nvitendriya, or the jivitendriya, which is just 
the same as the fsdyendriya, ‘ body-sense.’ The working and 
persistence of the intellect (vijMnd) depend upon the kaym- 
driya, which, at death, perishes in various parts of the body 
according to the state in which re-birth is to take place : in the 
feet for a future damned soul, in the navel for a future man, in 
the heart for a future god . . . {A,K.Y, 264a ; cf. and ot, Beal, 
Catena of Buddhist Scriptures, London, 1871, p. 41 ; see also 
Bhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 254f. ; Oldenberg, Buddha^, 
p. 265), 

Instead oifivita, fivitendriya, we sometimes find 
the terms dym, ‘life,’ and usman, ‘heat’ — a 
iiopular conception oLlife.® ‘Wliat is the ground 
of persistence or continuity of the five senses ? 

‘ Life Ahd-of life ? ’ — ‘ Heat ’ — ‘ And of heat ? 

‘Life.’ (Just so the radiance of a lamp depends 
on its flame, and vic& versa \Majjhvma, i. 295],) 
Similarly, death is defined as the disappearance 

1 We read, however, in 21Scc; ‘the “conceptiona!” 

state (at conception), upapatUbhava, forma a aeries with the 
‘ * mortal ” state (at death),’ 

a There is no death without ‘ emigrating thought,’ tlmrefore 
trance or rapture is an obstacle to death (cf. Bhammapadiai 
ed. Fausbbll, Copenhagen, 1866, p. 299). 

ssee Aung-Davids, Compendi’im, pp. 29, 74, ‘registering, or 
identifying, of the object.’ 

4 Yirndmipiagga, xvii. 1133-1139 (from proofs kindly lent by 
0. Lanman). See 0. A. B’, Bhys Davids, Buddhist Psychology, 
London, 1900, pp- 132, 134; Conwendiwin, p. lSOf, 

6 See a. A. F. Bhys Davids, Psyoholpgy, !^, 192; jS. Hardy, 
MmmaL 402. 

6 MmendHyaitt prdx^a iU F. SlSij ; cf. Bodhichary- 

p. 487). • ‘ 

7 Of. VisuMhimagga, xva. ad fin, ,(JPPS, 1891, p. 137). 

sp.. ()ltramare* P* 28; and 0 . A. Foley, in JRAS, 
1894,p*S2S.„ 
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of heat [MaJidvyutpattif § 245, 63). Aii ancient 
stanza associates the intellect [vijfidna) with ttyus 
and mman.'^ The Diyiiaga school defines death 
as the ‘destruction of the vijfidna, of tlie organ, 
and of life/ and claims authority from this defini- 
tion to deny (in opposition to the J ains) that trees 
‘die/ 

In the old version of the ‘ last days of the Buddha ' (DlgJia, ii. 
106; SBE xi. 4i), it is said; ‘The Blessed One rejected the 
apusaifikhdra’ (according to Rhys Davids = * the rest of his 
allotted sum of life’)* In the Sanskrit sources (Divpdvaddna, 
p. 203 ; Mahdvyutpatti, § 235, 62) we have : ‘ The Blessed One 
enters such concentration of thought as to control his 
“vitality- virtualities” (jivitasam^kdrdn adhis^hdya)^ and he 
begins to reject his “life-virtualities ” {dyuli.&a7j\slcdrdny The 
plural (* virtualities/ ‘co-efficients of life’) indicates, according 
to a commentator, that life is not one thing but a collectivity. 
The Sautrantikas say that dyus, ‘life,’ means the multiple 
saiixskdras which co-exist (having for nature the four or five 
skmdkas), and is nothing beyond these saiyskdras (A.K.Vof 
fol. 74). The Maphima (i. 296) enumerates the dyusattikhdras 
as follows : dyus, heat, and intact senses, which disappear at 
death, but persist in life even when plunged into the deepest 
ecstasies (see Warren, p. 389). 

As to the vital breath (prana), it is a wind (vdyu) 
which depends on both the body and the thought — 
for it disappears dming the so-called ‘cessation- 
trance’ ecsta^ (Sarvastivadin Ahhidharmcdastra, 
quoted A,K.V, 312; see lihys Davids, Dialogues 
of the Buddlia, i. 71, London, 1899-1910 Sacred 
Boolcs of the Buddhists, vol. ii.]). Although the 
Buddhists deny the existence of a prdnin, anima, 
‘being endowed with breath,’ they use this ex- 
pression ; but, for them, to kill a pra^in is only to 
stop the future production of the prana, 

3* Duration of life. — ^What is rueant by an 
existence, dtmahhdva, and why is the) eternal 
transmigration divided into this succession of frag- 
ments called lives or existences ? Actions are by 
nature very variable, and very different actions 
are performed by the same person; in strict 
language— for Buddhism does not admit of the 
existence of a person, of an author of actions — 
actions very difierent from each other are ‘ caused ’ 
in one and the same series of states of consciousness, 
and must be rewarded in the same series. It is 
necessary, then, that the agent (to use a convenient 
expression) should pass through varying condi- 
tions,— god, man, animal, damned, — ^for it is not 
the nature of actions to get their reward in any 
state whatever. And, by a mechanism which will 
be explained in art, Eabma, a certain existence 
(dt'mmhdva) falls to the lot of the agent, as the 
reward for a certain set of actions,^ and this 
existence will be followed by another determined 
in the same way. Death marks the moment of 
the exhaustion of the actions called to ‘ripen/ 
to fructify in some one existence, and of the 
maturity of actions called to ripen in the next 
existence. 

In certain states of existence the length of life 
is fixed j the number of actions to be rewarded in 
the course of a divine existdhee of a certain class 
always corresponds exactly with the normal length 
of life of the gods of this class (see Cosmogony 
AND Cosmology [Buddhist]) ; the god will die at 
the exhaustion of the meritorious actions to be 
rewarded and the exhaustion of life. But it may 
happen that a life ends by the exhaustion of the 
actions, before the normal time ; if, e.g,, a certain 
good action has caused a certain divine existence, 
and is not good enough to prolong this existence 
against the influence of e-m actions striving, to 
, ripen. It is also possible to die by the exhaustion 
of life, without the merit being exhausted ; in tlxis 
case, re-birth takes place^ into a Condition similar 
, to that Just left. Lastly, if one commits one of the 
sins demanding inunediate retribution (dnmtarya) 
and immediate dispatch into hell, one dies without 
the .exhaustion of the vital forces ; the retribution of 

1 SaijfvyuUaf, iii. 143 ; and A,K,V„ Burnouf MS, -1636. 

2 Of. the dyu^kakannmh of tbo 3ftms {SBE xlv. 106, 192). 


the set of actions, begun at birth, is interrupted 
by an ‘ action cutting ofl‘[tlie fruit of] action.’^ 

Death is called ‘timely’ {halamarana) when it 
occurs at the end of a life of normal duration (see 
Ages of the World [Bud.], voL i. p. 189). It 
may be caused by a ti'ouble of the bile (the essential 
fire-element of the body), of the phlegm (water- 
element), or the wind, either singly or all together ; 
there are, therefore, four illnesses ; for every class 
of illness, there are 100 deaths ‘before the time’ 
(ahdlamxtyu) ^ and one timely death ; or else there 
are 404 illnesses causing death (Bodhicharydva- 
tdrapahjikd, ii. 56; A,K.V. 2645). A kindred 
expression to alcdlamftyn is antardnvrtyu or anta- 
rey^a Icdlakriyd, ‘death during the time, during 
the course of the normal duration of life’: a 
death, which, according to certain sources, occurs 
even in the drUpya, and in all stages of exist- 
ence, except among tlie Uttarakurus (A6MAar??ia- 
ho^a). According to the Sautrantikas (A,K,Y,, 
fol. 218), it is a mistake to explain the phrase 
antardpariiiirvdyin with certain (Pali) scholars 
as meaning ‘a saint wlio attains to nirvana, 
by anfardmftyu, during the course of a heavenly 
existence, and before the close of this existence.’ 
The reference is to a saint who attains nirvana in 
the intermediate period between two existences 
(antarabkava). 

The Buddhists believed that, just as the saint 
can abandon the * co-efficients of life ’ (see preced- 
ing column), BO he can also stop them (sthapayati). 
According to the Vaibha§ikas {A.K,V,, Burnouf 
MS, fol. 74), the saint says ; ‘ May [the action] 
that is to ripen for me in enjoyment ripen in life I ’ 
By its nature, life (or the vital organ) is * ripening ’ 
(vipdka), and it can replace any enjoyment which, 
normally, ought to ripen from a former merit, and 
which the saint no longer desires and has escaped 
by Ills sainthood. By this process, ‘vanquishing 
death,’ the Buddha prolonged his life three months 
for the salvation of men, and the disciples em- 
ploy this to assure the duration of the law. 

This term of three months seems to be given as a maximum, 
and as the mark; of the victory of the Buddha over Mfiyurndra, 

* Jfdra (?= death, Satan), who is death/ The ‘dominion of death,’ 
which is a ‘dominion of * (Makavyutpatti, § 27, 1), is much 
more powerful in the Mahdpanv>i!iMna {D%gha, ii, lOS-5'i?jK 
xi. 42), and in Sih^dmmuGhchdya, p. 189, where theBodhisattvas 
enjoy a life of almost infinite length by the protection of the 
Buddhas and ‘deities’ (demtds). 

4. The last thought and re-birth.— Most of the 
Hindu theologians teach that the last .thought, 
the thought of the dying, is of prime importance 
with regard to the future lot.® This doctrine is 
particularly dear to the devout sects : thinking of 
Krsna on the death-bed assures salvation. The 
Brahmans everywhere believe as a rule that the 
Lord (Itvara) establishes the moral balance-sheet 
of the whole life, in order that the agent may 
be re-born into the world at the proper stage. In 
conformity with their psychology and their meta- 
physics, the Buddhists have to assign capital im- 
portance to the last thought. Tor not only do' 
they refuse to admit a Lord, judge of all the 

1 See AhhidhammdsarXgahd, v. 12 (JPTS, 1884, p, 25); 
VisuMkimaggd, in Warren, p. 262; mmmlgalmUdsini, p. 
no. , - 

s The Salvit© Buddhisi^ have made a deil^ of ‘premature 
death’ (Wilsom' Ferifes, ii. 24). 

s See, e,g., MmmaMUd, viii. 5 f, (A. Barth, Religions of 
India, London, 1891, p. 227 ; R. QBxb&f.BhagavadgiU iihmctzt 
. . . Leipzig, 1905, p. 52) : ‘ Remembeiing whatever form of 
being he in the end leaves this body, into that same form he 
ever passes, assimilated to its being ’ (Thibaut, VeddMasiams, 
iv. 1, 12^SBB xxxviii. 362) ; ‘ Whatsoever being a man at his 
end in leaving the body remembers, to that same he always 
goes, inspired to being therein ’ (L, D. Barnett, The Lord's 
Bong, London, 1905). See also the sources cited in Vedanta- 
sfdraSf loo. cit, and Cowell, tr. of Aphormm of Sdndilya, 
Calcutta, 1878, § 81 ; for the Jain sect, see Mafjhvina, i. 370. 
Folk-lore is abundant on this subject ; ' see, e.g,, KathtLsaHU 
edgma, tr. Tawney, 1880, i. 242, and passim, Rhys Davids 
compares Flato, BhMo, 69 (Indim Buddk^i Ijoadon, 1881, 
App. viii., iHalogues oftixs Buddha A- 
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actions of a life, but they do not even admit of a 
permanent soul which would be responsible for all 
the actions. At the time of deatli, ail that exists 
is the ‘dying thought’ [chyutichitta] and the 
^ sJeandhas (dispositions, etc.), which come to an 
end at death.’ ^ The ‘re-birth thought’ [prati- 
samdhi^i npa^jaltichitta) — ^and the shandhas asso- 
ciated with it — can be determined only by the 
‘dying thought,’ which it continues. Hence it 
follows that, if the mental state at death is good, 
a pleasant birth will take place ; if it is bad, an 
unpleasant one. The agent will be re- born into 
the spheres of desire, matter, non-matter (see 
Cosmogony, etc. [Bud.]), according to tli^ fulormn 
{dlamhana) of the last thought {Ahhidhamma- 
saiigaha^ v. 12-13 iJPTS, 1884, p. 25]); and ‘ to die 
witii the thought fixed on space [or the void] ’ is 
to obtain nirvana {Madhyamahavftti, p, 63). 

But, if the last thought (or last action) is, 
according to the ;principle of the Buddhist system, 
the sole determining cause of the future life, good 
sense and equity require that the previous thoughts 
(or merit) should come into account in the retri- 
bution. Buddha was very categorical on this 
point. The conclusion arrived at will be that, if 
the last thought, in the quality of act ‘ close at 
hand’ {asanna), determines the future life, the 
latter may be conditioned by other acts, important 
from other points of view. 

The difficulty or contradiction may bo resolved 
by affirming that the last thought is the resultant 
of the life or of a former act which, by its import- 
ance or repetition, has to be rewarded in the next 
existence ; 

is afc the moment of death (chpiiUt ‘fall of thoug'ht’) and 
of re*h!rth that the thou<?hts are enabled to ripen’ (A,K,V., 
Buraouf MS, fol. ‘The Karnian remembered at death 

springs up in re-birth * and is therefore named ‘ close at hand.’ 

At death the mental working is weak and dull ; 
therefore an^ passion which has been intense or 
habitual during life enters upon a state of activity 
{A.K.V. 249a), In short, tne treatises of Abhi- 
dharma teach that the object of the last thought is 
either present (pachchupanna) or past {atUa), being 
determined both by the life that is completed, and 
by the state in which it is proper (by reason of this 
life or of even earlier merits) for the new life to 
be passed. It is, therefore, by the ‘force of the 
merit’ that there presents itself to the spirit of 
the dying either the action (accomplished previ- 
ously by him) which is to determine the re-birth ^ 
(anci above all others the ‘heavy’ action, guru, 
the reward of which comes before all others 
[A.JT.F., Burnouf MS, fol. 482]), or the object 
(sensation, etc.) experienced at the time of per- 
forming the action, or the motive or means of the 
action, or, lastly, the picture of the state about to 
be reached by the re-birth, the sign of the future 
lot.3 

But this theory, that the last thought is the 
resultant of the life, is discouraging to piety. It 
is certainly the opinion of the Buddhist that we 
should not wait for death to become ‘ converted,’ 
for the agonies and suffering of the lasfc moment 
make thought very feeble {Bodliicharydvatdra} ; 
the good thoughts of the last hour are by nature 
very weak ; they may procure a little of paradise, 

1 See Madhi/mmhavfttij p. 228 1, and sources cited. 

2 See Suraiigawmutm quoted from tbe Obinese by Beal, 
Catena^ i). 43 ; * At the end of life, before losing animal heat, 
the good and the evil deeds are summoned up, as it were, in a 
moment.* Then the dying one thinks of his sin and of his good 
action, and, by a mooess Well described by Nagasena 

p, 297, tr. Ehys Davids, SJSM xsxvi. 156), . becomes absorbed 
mto the sin committed, even while regretting it. : 

8 Aung and 0. Bhys Davids, op. cit. p. 149. Bee Avatanx^aka- 
sutm, quoted by Beal, op. cit 44: *If he possesses a bad 
kannanf he beholds all the miseries attending a birth in hell 
... he sees the infernal Hetors^ Of. the ‘death of the sinner ’ 
in the BodMoharyavatdra of Santideva, ii. 41 (Poussin’s tr., 
Introd, d la pratique des fttturs JSquddkaSj Paris, 1907, p. 41 ; 
D. D. Barnett’s tr„ Path of Lights London, 1909, p. 42). 
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but they cannot jirevent a fall back into hell 
iiuinediately after, if it is merited (Hpence Hardy, 
Manual, p. 480). But numerous writings show 
that the last thought is nut always determined 
beforehand, that it is possible to projiare oneself 
and others for death, and to make sure of a good 
re-birth by helping the ‘production of good dis- 
positions.’ 

We may quote some examples. Milinda says : ‘ Your people 
[Buddhists] say . . , that, thouj'h a man should have lived a 
hundred years an evil life, yet if, at the momeM of death, 
thoujfhts of the Buddha should enter his mind, he will he 
re-born among the gods. . . . And thus do they also say : “ By 
one case of destruction of life a man ui!i> be re-born in purga- 
tory.” ’ When asked if this was not a contradiction, Nfigarjiina 
replies ; * Would even a tiny stone float on the water without a 
boat? . . . Would not a hundred cart-loads of stone float on 
the water if they were loaded m a boat? . , . Well, good deeds 
are like the boat ’ (Milinda, p, 80, tr. Ehys Davids, SBM xxxv 
123 f.). 

Mahainoggaliana sees a poor wretch, condemned to death, 
to whom the compassionate Sulasa has just given some cakes 
He thinks : ‘ This man, with no merits, a sinner, will be re-born 
in hell ; if he gives me these cakes, he will be re-born among 
the terrestrial deities/ He presents himself before the con- 
demned man, who thinks, ‘What is the good of eating these 
cakes? If I give them away, they will serve me as a viaticum 
for the other world.’ But, as he thinks also with affection of 
Sulasa : ‘ It is through Sulasa's kindness that I was in posses- 
sion of this alms,’ his thought, purilied by the gift to the saint 
and soiled by tins affection, causes him to be re-born as a tree- 
deity (inferior deitsy) (Petavatthu, Commentary, p. 6). 

The deities of the gardens, the woods, the trees, and plants 
crowd around the master of the house, Ohitfca, who is very ill : 

* Make your resolution, utter your prayer : “ May I be a 
chakravartin king in a next existence ” ' (Smjiyutta, iv. 302 ; 
cf. Ehys Davids, Marly BuddM&m, London, 1908, p. 77). 

A man is stained (sdhgaoj.a) ; he acknowledges his stain and 
does his utmost By prayer, effort, and exertion to wipe it out ; 
he will die free from attachment, from hate, from error, and 
from stain, with pure thought, A man is free from stain ; he 
knows it ; he then conceives complacence, and, through this, 
attachment enters into his thought ; he will die re-clothed in 
attachment, hate, error, stain, with impure thought (MajjUma, 
1. 2^. 

The Buddhists began early to think of prepara- 
tion for death. Asoka grants three days for this 
purpose to the damned(Pillar-Edict,iY.; see T. A. 
Smith, Asdha, Oxford, 1901, p. 165). The Mahd- 
vagga commands the monks to attend, even during 
the rainy season, at the hed of a sick layman (iii. 
5, 9—BBE xiii. 304). The VimddUmagga (xvii. 
line 1190} explains the ceremonies performed for 
the dying. The friends say to him : ‘We are 
about to perform the pwja (cult) of Buddha for 
you, quiet your spirit [in Buddha].’ The piijd 
includes flowers, etc. (riipa, ‘form’ or ‘colour’). 

‘ See this oflering we are making for you,’ they 
say to the sick man — the recitation of texts and 
music {sadda, ‘sound’) . . ., perfumes [gandha^ 
‘smell’), honey, etc. {rasa, ‘taste’), and cloths 
{poUhetbha, ‘ tangible ’) — ‘ Touch this oflering.’ 
Thus by the five senses the impressions penetrate 
which will be the object of the last thought. 

Spence Hardy (Manual, 489) tells the story of a fisher who 
is made to recite the five precepts by a monk (‘ I renounce 
murder and this wins a heavenly re-birth for him ; and, 
when he recites them again in his last moments, he obtains 
re-birth among the higher gods. 

Tantrism substitutes formulae in abracadabra for the ‘ thought 
of the Buddha* and the repetition of precepts : the o?h 
padme hum plays a great part (see O, F, Kwpen, Me Meligion 
des Buddha, pt. ii, ‘Die lamaische Eierarome,’ Berlin, 1869, 
p. 69) j the cults of Amitabha substitute the repetition of 
e|aouiatory invocations to Avalokite^vara or Amita : ‘Whoso- 
ever shall have heard the name of Buddha Bhai§ajyaguru, lo 
him wUl eight Bodhiaattvas come at the moment of death to 
show him the way [to paradise]’ (Bih^dsamueluiMya, p. 176). 
In Karandf^uy^a (Calcutta, 187S), pp. 23, 86, twelve Buddhas 
surround the dying ; in SuJck&vatlvyuha (Oxford, 1883), p. 47 
(t=SBB xlix. 46), Amitabha himself appears surrounded by 
[magic] monks. ‘ Seeing Bhagavat, their thought is quieted, 
and, falling from this world, they are born in Paradise’, (cf. 
Samddhirdja, iv., at the end). In Sayi^Utiat iv. 302, it is the 
forest-deities who care for the dying man Imd suggest to him 
the wish for such and such a re-birth.! 

LirKMUau.— -This is given throughout the article. 

L. riB LA TALLfe FoirssM. 

t We need hot spend time over the acts and ceremonies for 
the benefit of the dead. Some bibnogiaphiGal indications may 
be useful, . sources (gifts for the dead) : AhguUara, v. 
290* IPetavatbhUi i. 6 (Parematthadipanit pt. iiL pp. 23, 86), 
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DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
(Chinese). — The Chinese discriminate between pre- 
mature death and the inevitable ending of the 
term of natural life. The pietogram for untimely 
death is composed of the radical denoting ‘evil^ 
(originally depicting the cutting up of bones) and 
that for * man/ the combination being interpreted 
by S. Wells Williams {Syllabic Diet., Shanghai, 

1889, p. 836) as * the evil which parts men.^ The 
character thus formed is explained as conveying 
the idea of ‘ the running out of the vital issues,^ 

* the emptying out of the breath ’ ; whilst that for 
normal death, ie. in old age, represents the end 
of a cocoon or ball of silk. The express mention 
of death is generally avoided, the Chinese prefer- 
ring to employ some euphemistic phrase such as 

* passed away/ ‘returned to Heaven/ ‘no more,’ 
etc., or sometimes an expressive gesture — the hands 
tightly clenched, and the head thrown slightly 
hack. 

The customs which prevail in different parts of 
China in connexion with the treatment of the 
dying and the disposal of the dead are so dis- 
similar that a complete statement of them would 
be impossible ; it will be sufficient to describe the 
observances^ which may be regarded as fairly 
characteristic. The details which follow do not 
apply in the case of children and unmarried 
persons. In these instances the dead are dis- 
posed of with as little ceremony as possible; in 
many eases the bodies of infants are simply roiled 
up in a coarse wrapper of matting, ^nd deposited 
in a convenient spot of open ground, perhaps in 
a ‘baby tower’ specially intended for the purpose. 

The conduct of funeral rites is described as early 
as^ the Chow dynasty (1122-255 E.C.), and it is 
evident that burial^ has always been the mode 
adopted for the disposal of the dead. In the 
Chinese sense this does not consist in the lowering 
of the remains into a dug-out grave, but in the 
placing of them in a sarcophagus upon the surface 
of the ground, and the piling up of earth in the 
form, of a mound, as a result of the annual visits 
to the place of interment. It was usual in early 
times to place in the coffin certain articles which 
the deceased valued during life ; and specimens of 
jade, chess-men, etc., are fteq^uenbly discovered in 
ancient tombs. In the case of kings it was often 
difficult to ascertain where the royal corpse was 
actually buried, as sometimes a number of separate 
coffins were interred in different places, each 
nominally containing the ‘remains’ of the late 
monarch, in order to render more remote the 
possibility of rifling the tomb. 

The custom of immolating a number of slaves or 
relatives of the deceased was sometimes practised 
in China. Cases are quoted as early as the 10th 
cent. B.O., as, e,^., that of the Duke Muh, at whose 
funeral some 177 persons were buried alive. Ee- 
ferences to the practice are found in the time of 
Confucius (551-478 B.C.), and even as late as the 
present dynasty an instance is quoted in connexion 
with the Emperor Shun-ehe (A.B. 1644-1661). The 
burning of paper effigies of servants and attendants 

Milinda, p. 294 xxxvl 151) ; OMenberg, Bel des Veda. 
tr. V. Heniy, Paris, 1903, p. 479. Great VeHide : J, j. M. de 
Groot, Code du MaMydda, en CMm^ Amsterdam, 1893, p, 97 
(tr. and comm, of tbe BmhrnoijdlMtrdy Hanjio, no. 1087), 
Seolavimimt and Mel Persemtion in China, Amsterdam, 
1903, i. 231 ; BuAdhUt Jf asses for the Dead at Amoy (Oongress 
at Leyden, and AliC xL-xii. 11886]) ; S. Bea!, Catena of Mud* 
SanpttcreSi p, 8S ; J. Edkins, Chinese BvMhismCUtndoxL, 1880, 
and AMG iy.), p. 22fi ; K Ohavannes, MUanges HarUz, Leyden, 

1890, p, 79. For Tibet : L. A. Waddell, Lamaism, London, 1S95, 
p. 488. 

1 The practice of cremation is repuguanL to the Cbincse view 
of the ncoessily of preserving the body intact as far as possible, 
and is employed only in the case of Buddhist monies and 
nnns, though historical references may be cited in proof of its 
fretpiency in certain periods, probably as a result of foreign 
laUuences., 


at the present day may he a survival of this 
barbarous custom. 

I. Importance of the subject. — The importance 
of the subject will at once be evident when we 
consider that there is, perhaps, no event in the 
‘pilgrimage’ of the ‘Chinaman’ which demands so 
great attention, such scrupulous observance of im- 
memorial custom, and such lavish expenditure of 
laboui* and capital, as the carrying out of a ‘ decent 
funeral,’ 

z. The dictum of Confucius.— Confucius lays 
down no rules with regard to the treatment of the 
dead, beyond the admonition that all things should 
be done ‘ decently and in order ’ ; that the famOy 
circumstances should be taken into account, and 
that the various classes of society should be guided 
by the precedents which obtain in each class. 
The tradesman should not seek to emulate the 
official, and so forth; but Confucius enunciates 
one general principle which should govern the 
conduct of the entire affair : ‘ In mourning it is 
better to be sorrowful than punctilious.’ 

It is hardly necessary to say that the observance 
of the conventional funeral customs is inseparably 
connected with the extraordinary development of 
the idea of filial piety, and the ancestral worship 
of which it is the inspiration and the key. 

3 . Treatment of the dying, — When an remedies 
have failed to retain the departing spirit, the dying 
man is prepared for entering the presence chamber 
of the gods, before whom he must appear; the 
god of the local temple, the god of the city walls 
and moats, and the god of Hades. His head is 
shaved ; his body and extremities are washed ; the 
nails of his hands and feet are cut, the parings 
being carefully preserved ; and his underclothing 
is changed. When in articvlo mortis he is sup- 
ported in a sitting posture, it being believed that 
the soul makes its escape from a recumbent figure 
by the lower part of the body, and, as a result, 
on re-incarnation will he gross and stupid ; whilst 
from the upright body it flies aloft through the 
mouth, and re-appears eventually, by transmigra- 
tion, in a higliiy developed condition. Tinsel 
money and charms are burnt before him, and the 
ashes are collected, wrapped in paper, and placed in 
hk hand, whilst he is informed that the expenses 
of the journey have all been provided. Sometimes 
a small lantern, obtained from a Buddhist temple, 
and already used in the worship of Heaven, is 
placed in his hand, and he is advised to hold it 
fast, as the way before him will be darkt,^Jf t]de 
family can afford it, a sedan-chair with two bearers, 
all of paper and bamboo, is purchased. To die 
in the early morning is in some places considered 
felicitous, because there are three meals left for 
the dead man’s posterity to enjoy; hut to die 
after the consumption of the evening meal is con- 
sidered to be ill-omened, for then, by imiflication, 
there is nothing left for his successors. It is im- 
portant that the sons of the dying man and other 
relatives should be present to attend the death- 
bed ; and, as they weep, they call upon Mm not to 
leave them but to awaken from his sleep. The 
cries of daughters aare considered to have special 
virtue in opening Heaven’s gate, and a man who 
does not possess a daughter or two is much to be 
pitied — contrary to a prevailing but very erroneous 
idea current among Europeans. 

4 . First duties of mourners.— -As soon as death 
taxes place, an elder conducts the proceedings, and 
orders the queues of the sons to he unravelled, and 
candles to be lighted before the ancestral shrine 
and the god of the hearth, because the warrant for 
the capture of tlie departed soul is supposed to 
have arrived from the god of Hades, and it must 
be countersigned by the ancestral s^nrits, or their 
representatives, and by the god of the hearth. 
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5. The dread messengers. — The messengers of 
the god of Hades are said to be two, viz, the 
living W%i-cKang and the dead Wti-cKang, the 
word wu-cKang meaning ^uncertain/ and being 
explained by the uncertainty of the summons of 
death. The living Wu-ch'ang is not a demon, but 
the soul of a living man who is employed by the 
Wu-ch'ang to guide him to the house of his victim. 
The true * Uncertain,* as coming from the hidden 
world, is unable to find his way in the li^ht of day, 
and requires a mortal spirit to guide him. Some 
say^ that these two characters represent, not in- 
dividual agents of the god of Hades, but only the 
two souls (the animal and the spiritual, i.e. the 
psyche and the jpneuma ) — the hun and the ^'0, as 
they are called in Chinese. The first of these is 
written in Chinese with a character which means 
‘black’ attached to the word for ‘spirit’ or 
‘demon,’ and hence represents ‘black spirit,’ and 
the other has the character which stands for 
‘white’ prefixed to the same word meaning 
‘spirit,’ and hence represents ‘white spirit.’ These 
have been personified, by the ignorant, as the 
lictors who come to carry off the soul 5 whereas 
they themselves are the essential parts of the soul 
which of its own accord is about to leave its tene- 
ment. The hun^ in conformity with its nature, 
soars aloft and is dissipated ; thep'o descends into 
the element of earth and haunts its old neigh- 
bourhood. 

6 . Post-mortem lustration. — The matting on 
which the deceased is lying is given a pull, with 
the idea that this will prevent a lingering illness 
in the next incarnation. The chief mourner, 
generally the eldest son, invests himself in the 
clothes which are eventually to be put upon the 
corpse, and, holding a bucket in one hand and a 
bundle of incense in the other, walks, or, in the 
case of an infant, is carried, to the waterside, an 
umbrella being held over his head all the time, as 
he is impersonating the dead and must he screened 
from the eye of heaven. In some cases he is 
escorted with music and fireworks. Paper money 
of different kinds is burnt; a coin, with a large 
nail fastened in the centre, is thrown into the 
water; and the water is thus supposed to he 
bought, and is drawn up and taken to the house. 
Here it is warmed, and a few rubs are given 
to the chest of the corpse by way of a bath. The 
hair of the dead man is next combed by the 
daughters and daughters-in-law, each taking a 
turn, kneeling and weeping at the same time; 
and then it is rolled up into a kind of knot on 
the top of the head, somewhat like the top-knot 
worn by the Chinese of the Ming dynasty, thus 
exemplifying the populaf proverb, ‘ The living sub- 
mit [to the Manchus], the dead do not.’ After this 

erfunctory washing the dead man is removed from 

is bed and supported on a chair ; and the matting 
and straw on which he has been lying are burned 
in the open street. It is of the utmost importance 
that the feet of the corpse should not touch the 
ground, and they are generally covered with a 
cotton cloth, and supported in the lap of the 
daughter-in-law. A small table is spread before 
the body, holding two bowls— one of rice, and 
the other containing vegetables with long stalks, 
to represent and bespeak a long life and firm root 
in the next stage of existence. 

7. Announcement of the death. — The sons of 
the deceased, with the braid removed from their 
queues, wearing white gowns, aprons, and white 
fillets round their heads, and Shod with straw" 
sandals, take candles and paiper money of -two 
kinds, and proceed to the temple of the god of 
agriculture. On arrival at the temple, the eldest 
son, as chief mourner, lights the candles, makes 
his prostrations, and burns the paper money 5 this 


money is supposed to act as a guerdon to the god of 
agriculture, who is represented as the agent of the 
god of Hades in the arrest of the soul, and hence 
requires remuneration. Tlie whole process is de- 
scribed as pu fang, or ‘strewing the hall’— a 
phrase applied in real life to ‘ squaring’ the officials 
at a Yanienin order to be assured of ‘justice ’ ; and 
it is fairly inferred that the officials in the nether 
world are equally amenable fco a ‘ consideration.’ 

8. Removal of the corpse. — On returning to the 
house, they make arrangements for removing the 
dead to the middle hall, which is reserved for 
special occasions, and which also contains the 
ancestral shrine. The position of the corpse is 
first reversed, indicating the hope that the dead 
man may return from the hidden world, and this 
is illustrated hy the transposition of the feetus 
before birth. A meal is laid out on a large sieve 
and placed before the dead, with wine and candles, 
and is then carried in procession to the front of 
the house and laid outside the door ; the members 
of the family, in white clothing, kneel on a piece of 
coir matting, weeping and prostrating themselves 
alternately. The body is next carefnUy secured to 
a chair by broad banas, and four strong men are 
selected to convey it to the state apartment ; the 
head is suxiported by the eldest son, and the feet 
hy the daughter-in-law. The burden must on no 
account belaid down until its destination is reached ; 
a fall would be considered a frightful calamity. 
An umbrella is held over the chair as it moves, to 
hide one who is now a denizen of the shades from 
the light of heaven, and handfuls of rice are 
thrown upon it, with the idea of expelling all evil 
influences. The corpse is then placed on the bed 
and a coverlet spread over it. A sheet of white 
paper is laid upon the face, and the feet are placed 
close together and propped in position ; to allow 
them to fall apart would involve the death of the 
nuptial partner shortly after. 

9. The public announcement.— A messenger is 
then sent to a Taoist priest to inform, him of the 
date of the deceased’s first attack of illness, the 
time of his death, and the number of his years. 
The priest writes a large sheet of yellow paper 
mentioning these particulars, and the date on 
which the spirit may be expected to return, to- 
gether with the classes of persons, born under 
certain auspices, whose presence at the coffining is 
contra-indicated. On obtaining this information, 
which is sometimes pasted up diagonally on the 
wall of the house, the family is able to pre- 
pare for the return of the departed spirit and his 
attendant. 

A large sheet is hung bo screen the body from the 
observation of peoiile passing the door, and a rude 
lamp, consisting of a bowl of oil mth a wick in it, 
contained in a basket of lime, is kept constantly 
alight, day and night, so that the deceased may 
have * a lamp to his feet’ wherever he journeys. 

10. Ceremonies connected whh death in old age. 
— ^If the deceased happens to be aged, say seventy 

ears old or more, the curtain at the foot of the 

ed is red in colour, to show that death, in his case, 
should not be considered an occasion of sorrow ; 
and no word of consolation is spoken or sign of 
grief shown by the visitors; on the contrary, 
nothing but compliments are heard that such a 
happy consummation has been reached, full of years 
and in the midst of a numerous posterity. Wine- 
drinking, the ‘ Morra,’ etc., are all the rule, and 
any one would be laughed at whd insinuated that 
there was any occasion for grief. It is to be noted 
that, until the actual coffining takes places, the , 
candles used are of the usual, red. vaiiety; white 
candles are not employed until all hope of revival 
has departed, and the body is about to be placed in 
the coffin. The head and feet of the corpse are, 
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supported on specially-made pillows of yellow 
cotton, stuffed with paper waste, or, in country 
districts where cotton is manufactured, a reel on 
which cotton is wound is useil instead. 

11. Notifyiiig’ the relatives,— A swift messenger 
is dispatched to inform the relatives, who are ex- 
pected to send gifts to the bereaved family. The 
presents consist of small quilts, about three feet 
long and a little more than a foot wide, which are 
carefully marked and reserved for placing in the 
coffin in due course ; they are thus marked to en- 
sure that those furnished by important members of 
the family shall have a first place. 

12. Visits to the house of mourning, — Notice of 
the arrival of visitors is given by the gateman, who 
beats three times on a drum ; a truinpet is sounded 
and a hand-cannon discharged. The musicians 
then strike up, and. the mourners are warned of the 
approach. The chief mourner kneels at the side of 
the spirit table ; the stewards escort the visitor to 
the curtain, where he kneels four times and bows 
four times. 

13. Coffins, — The style of the coffin varies 
throughout the empire. In some places it repre- 
sents the trunk of a tree ; in the north the lid pro- 
jects considerably over the head, The quality is 
determined by the circumstances of the family. 
Wealthy people prefer to buy their own coffins 
beforehand and keep them stored either in an out- 
house or in a temple. Borne buy the jilanks, keep ' 
them till seasoned, and then employ carpenters to 
make the coffin when required j whilst others buy 
theirs from a coffin-shop or from one of tlie Charit- 
able Societies. At the end of the coffin a lotus 
flower is carved, expressing the hope that the de- 
ceased may become a Buddixa and take his stand on 
a lotus, as Buddha is represented doing. 

14. The process of coffining, — ^The time for 
coffining in some places is at fuu tide, and prefer- 
ably after dinner, so that the deceased may not be 
put hungry to his ^narrow bed* j but in others it 
must be before daylight in the morniug, or in the 
dark of evening, or on a day bearing an odd number, 
3 , 5 , 7 , etc., for fear of another death taking place 
if an even day should be selected. The floor of 
the coffin is covered with a layer of fine sifted lime 
or charcoal} then five large squares of coarse 
paper j upon these a narrow strip of matting, some- 
times manufactured of special material like lamp- 
wiek, is placed, and upon the top of all a cotton 
mattress. The garments for the dead are specially 
made for the occasion, if the family can ailbrd it, 
and are fashioned after the pattern of the old 
Chinese costume, like that of the present Koreans ; 
no buttons or knots are permitted—the Chinese 
word for ‘ knot* being pronounced like that mean- 
ing * difficulty * or ‘ trouble,* and all such diffieulties 
mnst be prevented from accompanying the traveller. 
The son now divests himself of the clothes he has 
assumed, taking them all off in one movement, 
without separating the several garments ; and they 
are suspended over the backs of two chairs and 
perfumed or aired, by means of a brazier, contain- 
ing fragrant herbs, placed underneath. Furs and 
leather of any kind whatever are carefully excluded, 
lest the dead should he turned into an animal in 
his‘ next re-ineamation. The clothes are laid 
out on the inverted lid of the coffin, and the dead 
man is carefully placed inposifcion:£or convenience of 
dressing } his arms are drawn through the sleeves ; 
along cord, which runs through the sleeves, is then 
fastened in a Tiioky* knot, and the clothes are 
carefully smoothed into position. The hands are 
placed crosswise over the lower part of the body, 
the left- jiand upperniost in the case of males, and 
the right in the case of females. A pair of cheap 
shoes are placed on his feet, and an official hat 
with a red tassel is put on iris liead. In upper- 


class families a -svinding sheet of deep red is used, 
sometimes of satin and elaborately embroidered, 
forming a sort of large bag like a sieoping-bag, in 
which ail hut the head is enclosed, and it is fastened 
at one side with ta})es. A satchel coiitaiiiiiig pa])or 
money, a piece of silver, and the T’aoist placarti is 
put on his shoulder ; and a piece of silver is placed 
under his tongiie. A small pearl, called tran- 
quillizing the heart pearl,* is placed on his breast ; 
and, in tlie case of a woman, a small pearl is in- 
serted in the toe of each shoe. 

The corpse is now lifted and placed carefully in 
the cofiin, the son supporting the head and the 
daughter-in-law the feet, with others assisting at 
the sides. It is important that it should rest ex- 
actly in the centre. Small bags of lime are then 
inserted to keep the head and feet in position } the 
pipe, fan, and handkerchief of the deceased are also 
inserted, and five small bags of diflerent colours, 
containing nail-parings, old teeth which have fallen 
out from time to time, tea, and rice; a small 
casket containing a rosary, and the undress cap 
and ‘riding- jacket’ are also added; for the gar- 
ments which the dead is at present wearing are his 
ceremonial clothes, required for his audience witii 
the gods ; these others he will wear on his journey. 
Then each person present takes from his breast a 
small piece of cotton wool, called ‘ warm the heart 
cotton,* and, rolling it up into a small ball, throws 
it into the coffin; the relatives are invited to 
take a last look, and care must be taken that no 
tears are allowed to drop in, lest the corpse should 
be found in another existence with marks or stripes 
on his face. Then the various coverlets are laid on 
in regular order, those jiresented by near relatives 
being given first place, and so on in order of pre- 
cedence, until the coffin is quite full ; whatever 
qtiilts are unable to find a place inside the coffin are 
burned. Before the lid is put on, all who are re- 
garded as representing astral infiuences inimical to 
the deceased are requested to withdraw, and are 
allowed to return only when the lid has been put in 
place. The lid is smeared with crude varnish, 
to make it air-tight, or sometimes a cement made 
of rice, vinegar, and flour is used. Usually four 
large nails are employed to fasten the lid ; but 
sometimes a sort of double wedge, fitting into a 
socket in the lid above and another in the aide of 
the-coflin, is used instead. The nails are driven in 
by a senior, the sons and, in some cases, the 
daughters meanwhile erouohing under the trestles 
on which the coffin rests, lest the eyes of the de- 
parted should start out at the hammering. 

15. Preparation .fojr|;^ovaL~-When the lid is 
fixed in position, -the moui’iS^s arc allowed to plait 
their queues with hemp-cord, and wear coarse shoes 
instead of the straw sandals they have been wear- 
ing, and they are permitted to eat. Food is now 
laced at the side of the coffin, and the dead and 
is gaoler are invited to partake ; the friends and 
relatives kneel to pay their last respects, and the 
chief mourner returns the compliment on behalf of 
the departed. Two piles of paper money are then 
burned, one for the dead and thfe other for Ms 
guardian. 

x6. Meals served before the coffin.— The ‘filial 
curtain,* made of white cotton, is next hung up ' 
before the coffin, drawn partially back at both 
sides, ^ with a table and chair placed at the opening, 
a white cover like an altar-cloth draping the table. 
Begular meals are served to the deceased on this 
table every day, and, each time a meal is served, 
the server is expected to wail and cry. This con- 
tinues until the funeral. 

17. The fairy guides. — On each side of the chair 
are placed tall paper structures representing hills, 
one called the ‘golden,* and one the ‘silver* Mil, 
intended to indicate the vast sums which the fond 
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relatives have provided for the voyager, and behind 
these are tall figures of the ^Golden Youth’ and 
the ‘Jade Maiden/ bearing streamers to guide him 
across the ‘Fairy Bridge.’ The xmrtrait of the 
deceased is hung up, behind the chair, supjmried 
on each side by scrolls bearing doleful inscriptions, 
and -vvitli white candles placed in front. The chair 
is occupied by tlie ancestral tablet, mounted on an 
inverted tub, and crowned by a piece of red silk 
fastened with red cord. The wording of the tablet 
reads : ‘ Ch'ing (dynasty) of the Rank of such-and- 
such, Master so-and-so’s Spirit Chief/ 

18. Untying the knots. — The day before the 

funeral, Bonzes and Taoists are invited to conduct 
‘masses,’ called ‘the Water Mass,’ the object of 
which is to cleanse the departed of all sins and 
transgressions committed during his life. In the 
afternoon a bowl containing rice, and a thread rope 
consisting of seven strands, on which are threaded 
and tied twenty -four copper coins, is presented to 
a Bonze, who places it on a table in front of the 
table already referred to, and, as he recites the 
virtues of Buddha in releasing souls from pain and 
trouble, unties the knots in succession, putting 
the coins one by one into his vest. This untying : 
of knots is meant to illustrate the release from all ; 
tightness and difficulties iu the next world. j 

19. Thejourney through the ‘shades.’— A Taoist | 

takes his stand at the corner of the table, hold- 1 
ing a hell in his hands, and, as he rings it, he i 
chants a sort of sermon whose text is ‘ All is vanity,’ 
and whose language has a remarkable similarity 
to the twelfth chapter of Ecclesiastes. He then 
describes the different stages of the journey to 
Hades. The journey is divided into seven periods 
of seven days, or ‘ weeks,’ which correspond with 
the various stages of the spirit’s wandering in the 
infernal regions. These stages are described in 
detail, with a wealth of impromptu illustration 
and elaboration ; and the moral of all is the im- 
portance of repentance for not having spent one’s 
days in vegetarianism and the repetition of Buddha’s 
all-potent name, in order to avoid such horrors as 
have been related. When this long discourse is 
finished, a space is cleared in front of the ‘ spirit 
table/ and a large square with ornamental borders 
is mapped out on the floor with chaff ; twelve oil 
lamps, provided by the Taoist priests, are disposed 
round the sides of the square, and are supposed to , 
illumine the darkness of the gate of Hades. j 

20. Funeral frivolities.— A table is placed at | 
which a Bonze and six Taoists sit, each performing 
on a different instrument. In the intervals they 
sing ribald or humorous songs, with the intention 
of exciting laughter. They also sing the ‘ Flower 
Bong of the 12 Moons,’ describing the different 
flowers which bloom in the different months, and 
other compositions which have apparently very 
little funereal reference, 

21. Offerings to the spirits. — After supper the 
ceremony known as ‘ Fang Yen-kow’ takes place. 
The spirit table and chair are removed ; another 
chair is substituted, on which a priest takes his seat. 
Two tables, supporting two large candles and 
twenty-four bowls of vegetable food, are placed at 
a little distance in front, intended for the delecta- 
tion of the various gods. Four other tables are 
disposed at the sides of the hall, two on each side, 
intended for the sacrifice to the family ancestors 1 ' 
a small table a little lower down contains the j 
offerings intended for the dead person; and the 
spirit tablet sits at this table in the chair as befoxn, 
attended on each side by relatives in light mourn- 
ing garments. When the priests have finished 
their reciting, a quantity of paper garniehts and 
money is burned outside the bouse. 

22. Sacrifice to the dead-— The apartment^ is 
now re-arranged, and preparations for the sacrifice 


to the dead are made • musicians are requisitioned j 
large quantities of flesh and fowls are laid out; 
lamps are hung ail over the room, and the chief 
mourner appears from behind the ourtain, leaning 

E on the ‘ filial staffs’ and supported by attendants. 

i kneels before the tablet and makes humble 
ofForing of the meats, etc. As he prostrates him- 
self, a person standing at the side reads a long 
X^anegyric on the dead in a melancholy voice, and 
the chief mourner weeps as lie lies upon his face. 
He is then escorted to the rear of the screen, and 
repeats the process three times j all the relatives 
and friends present follow him in his genufiexions. 
When all is finished, the offerings and all the 
temporary fittings axe removed, and preparations 
are made for the funeral. 

23. The funeral procession.— In some places 
the funeral takes place in the fifth watch, i.e. 
between 4 and 5 in the morning, perhaps in the 
fifth week, or as late as one hundred days after 
death, sometimes even later, and in cases of iioverty 
the coffin is left in the house, or put iu a mortuary 
chamber for the time being. 

Every one is awake and stirring at daylight 
when the day arrives, and arrangements are made 
for the start. An immense paper figure, represent- 
ing the ‘ Clear-the-way god, leads the van 5 next 
come two large bamboos bearing streamers, and 
four ‘waghead s’— paper figures of men, whose 
heads bob continually as they are carried along. 
The son-in-law or nephew carries a dish containing 
rice, in which is placed the ancestral tablet. In 
wealthy families the tablet is placed in a sedan- 
chair, which is supported on each side by a son-in- 
law or nephew. The bearer of the tablet is robed 
entirely in white, and the friends of the family 
walk on either side of him. Then follows the 
coffin, borne by four men or a larger number, 
according to the rank of the deceased, and covered 
with a red pall or with a satin embroidered cover. 
After the coffin comes the chief mourner, wearing 
a head-dress of coarse hemp gauze, shaped some- 
what like a biretta, with ‘pom-poms’ of cotton- 
wool placed at the intersections of the frame, and 
worn over a small white cap. He hangs his head 
as he walks, and is followed by the relatives, male 
and female. The daughter-in-law wears a cowl or 
hood of coarse gauze over her head, and a jacket 
and skirt of the same material ; she also carries a 
staff or wand like that borne by the chief mourner ; 
she sometimes sits in a sedan-chair, and the heavy 
head-dress is then placed on the top of the chair 
instead of on her head. She weeps and cries aloud 
as she goes, like the ‘keener’ at an Irish wake. 
Rice is thrown over the coffin and chief mourners 
as soon as they move towards the ontside door, 
The figure of a crane, with outstretched wing and 
uplifted foot, is placed uj>on the centre of the 
coffin, and is supposed to convey the soul to the 
‘ Western Heaven.’ 

24. The entombment. — ^When the place of burial 
is reached, the coffin is temporarily supported by 
a couple of blocks, whilst the exact location is 
being considered, with special reference to orienta- 
tion. In wealthy families, a stone receptacle is 
prepared beforehand, and tlxe coffin laid very care*’ 
fully in the exact centre. A meal is laid out, to 
which the deceased and also the denizens of the 
neiglihouring tombs axe invited. The mourners’ 
head-dresses and cinctures are burnt, with a 
quantity of paper money, and the streamers and 
staves are left at the grave. AB |>resent now set 
up a cry ; the stone door of the tomb Is placed in 
position, and the tomb sealed. The head-stone is 
set up, bearing the names of the deceased, 
with the date , of ^ erection. The mourners then 
join hands and perform a sort of ‘ merry-go-round’ 
about the tomb, which is repeated three &ys later* 
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25 . Return of the ancestral tablet.— The pro- 
cession returns in the same order as before, 
escorting the ancestral tablet to the home, with 
crying and burnings. On arrival at the house a 
great bonfire is made outside the door, and all who 
have attended tlie^ funeral are expected to step 
across it before gaiinng the threshold ; no one is 
exempted. In some places a little water is sprinkled 
over each person by the Taoist priests. The son, 
in (lighter) mourning garments of blue, kneels and 
offers the viands prepared, and burns a quantity 
of paper money. He next climbs by a ladder to 
the ancestral shrine over the central x>artition, 
lights candles before each shrine, and then carries 
up the new tablet and places it in position. All 
present are invited to partake of the feast which 
follows. On the third day a visit is paid to the 
tomb, and offerings of food, etc., are presented, 
Those who are present join hands, forming a ring 
round the grave, and circle round in one direction 
three times and then reverse three times ; this is 
with the idea of confining the spirit in his proper 
habitat. 

26. The seven * weeks,* — On the seventh day a 
n\imher of Taoists are hired, seven in all, to ‘ open 
the road,’ and a great variety of ceremonies 
take place on this day — morning, afternoon, and 
evening. In the evening the hall is again 
arranged, with a table and chair, and a portrait of 
the deceased hanging behind the chair* Two cups 
of tea are put on the table, and two bowls of light 
food, together -with candles and incense. The 
daughter-in-law weeps before the picture, as she 
Hnvites’ the spirit to partake of refreshment, and 
a quantity of paper money is also burned. At 
daylight, tea, etc,, is laid as before. At breakfast- 
time, food of different kinds is offered and candles 
are lighted. The performance is repeated at noon, 
with this difference, that tlie viands are more 
elaborate. This takes place every ‘week’ until 
the seventh, the only exception being that in tlie 
fifth week a further meal is laid in the death 
chamber. In the fifth ‘week,’ Taoists ai'e called 
to ‘force the city,’ or ‘force the gate of hell.’ A 
paper city with men, horses, etc., is set up, and, 
when night comes, a Taoist priest in full robes 
breaks through the city with the sword he carries, 
and liberates the imprisoned soul; afterwards a 
great bonfire is xnade in the open air, and three or 
four priests take their stand around it, holding 
long bamboos, to which are attached elaborate 
‘fireworks.’ In the sixth ‘week’ the daughters 
are expected to provide a feast for the dead, and 
they are given a share in the division of the cloth- 
ing which he has left. At the end of the seventh 
‘week ’the chief mourner is allowed to shave his 
hair for the first time, but, if the coffin has not yet 
been removed, he is not permitted to do so until 
one hiindred days have expired. The next year 
fche mourners, wearing white garments, pay their 
first annual visit to the grave on the day known 
as ‘clear bright,’ and on this day the sounds of 
wailing may be heard in all directions. A further 
visit is sometimes paid in the ninth moon ; and at 
the winter solstice paper garments, representing 
warm winter clothes, are presented and burnt. 

27. The spirit’s homecoming.— -On the night 
appointed for the return of the spirit, a table of 
eatables is laid in the death chamber, which is 
then evacuated by the relatives. In the kitchen 
a quantity of lime is placed beneath and around 
the fireplace. W lion the hour arrives, as announced 
by the Taoist priest, a procession is formed, the 
priest leading, and all enter the chamber. The 
kitchen is then visited and the lime examined, the 
traces of the spirit’s presence being discovered by 
the marks, as of tlie feet of a goose, npon it. A 
white cook is caught and carried in one hand in 


front of a basket-lid, and, as the lid is struck by 
a measure held in the other hand, the cock crows 5 
he is then escorted outside, and paper nioiiey burnt. 
This represents the sending oil the spirit’s escort. 
A white cock is said to be a protection against 
baneful astral influences, and to he the only 
capable guide of transient spirits. 

Literature. — S, Wells Williams, Middle Kingdom,^ New 
York, 1883; R. K. Douglas, Chim\ London, 1887; J. Dyer 
Ball, Things Chinese Shanghai, 2003 ; J. J. M. de Groot, iiel. 
System of China, Leyden, 1802 ff. ; W. G. Walshe, Ways that 
are Darh, Shanghai, 1905. W. GILBERT WALSHE. 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
(Coptic). — When the decaying religion of ancient 
Egypt gradually gave place before the advance of 
Christianity, many of the beliefs, and much of the 
symbolism that had been so dear to the Egyptians 
for over three thousand years, survived the change 
of religion for some considerable time, and,^ as was 
to be expected from a people by whom burial rites 
had been magnified into a great and complicated 
magical system, the old customs were given up 
only gradually and reluctantly. To the Egyptians, 
Christianity presented itself in a somewhat different 
light from that in which it appeared to the other 
civilizations of the ancient world. EYom the dawn 
of history they had believed in a continuation of 
life after death, in a future existence that was well 
defined ; and in order to secure this existence for 
the soul of man they had elaborated countless 
mag^ical rites which were performed at the burial 
of Sie dead. They had also a god of the dead— a 
god who had once lived an earthly life, who had 
been slain by fche power of Evil, and who by 
certain magical ceremonies had come to life again, 
and ruled as King of the under world. It was 
tlm.s that in Osiris lay their hope of living again, 
and with him they considered the dead identilied. 
The Christian belief in a resurrection was therefore 
not, in certain aspects, a new one to them, and the 
doctrine that the dead in Christ shall live in Christ 
was strangely familiar to all who had been reared 
in the Osirian creed. Thus it is not strange that, 
when Christianity began to be accepted in Egypt, 
the early believers continued to practise the ancient 
funeral rites, only slightly modified to meet the 
requirements of the new religion. 

The chief concern of the pagan Egyptians had 
been the preservation of the bodies of the dead 
by embalming, so that the spirit of the deceased 
might pass to and fro hotween the kingdom of 
Osiris and fche earthly shell which lay in the tomb; 
and the early Christians of Egypt saw no reason 
to alter the custom of their forefathers, more 
especially since the Christian and pagan doctrines 
of the resurrection had so much in common. 
Mummification of the dead, therefore, continued 
to be practised by the Christians until the begin- 
ning of the 5th cent., and only died out after tliat 
owing to the general opposition of the Church.^ 
Mummies of anchorites and holy men and women 
have been found in various parts of Egypt, one of 
the most notable cemeteries containing Christian 
dead being the recently excavated burying-ground 
at Antinoe. ^ The bodies are usually well preserved, 
the head being sometimes adorned with a garland. 
In the case of the men, the beard was allowed to 
grow, contrary to the ancient usage, and when the 
face is thin or emaciated it represents very much 
the type of the Good Shepherd as depicted in later 
iconography, hue unlike the criophoric figures in 
tlie cataciombs.^ The body was carefully wrapped 
in bandages, usually intercrossed, and sometimes 

1 Anthony, tlie founder of Christian asceticism, had bo great 
a dislike to it that he desired to he hnided secretly, in order 
that his body might not he suhjected to the general custom. 
It was probably his opposition that led to the suppression of 
the praotioe. 

s Qayet/ AMQ xxx. 
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the face was covered with a painted plaster mask, 
as was the pagan custom of the time. In the case 
of a supposed Christian^ priest found at Peir el- 
Baharl, the outer capping was painted to repre- 
sent the deceased holding the Eucharistic cup in 
his hand. On his left shoulder was the swastika 
ornament, which was much adopted in early Chris- 
tian symbolism, while the lower part of liis robe 
bore a representation of the boat of Isis.^ 

But it was not only the belief in the efficacy 
of embalming that survived the change brought 
about by Christianity, for many of the other old 
funeral customs lingered on, although it is difficult 
to decide how far their import was understood by 
the Christians. There is some evidence to show 
that offerings of food continued to be made to the 
dead. In the Christian cemetery in the oasis of 
el-Khargeh the tombs follow the ancient design, 
the body being laid at the end of a long shaft, at 
the opening of which is a chamber containing 
niches for offerings.'^ Wine- jars and baskets for 
food were sometimes buried with the dead, and in 
a will made by a Christian at Antinoe the deceased 
requests that the holy offerings may be made for 
the repose of his soul. This, however, may refer 
to an agape, or a kind of mass said for the dead.® 
It is interesting that at the Synod held at Hippo 
in A.i>. 393, at which Augustine was present, the 
habit of placing the host in the mouth of the 
dead, which had become general amongst Oriental 
Christians, was strongly condemned. It was 
apparently also the custom to enclose some of the 
holy elements in the coffin. Some other pagan 
usages seem to have continued. As the dead were 
formerly buried with amulets and little figures of 
protecting gods, so the pious Christian was buried 
with figures of St. George and the Evangelists. 
In one case, at least, at AntinoS a sort of ivory 
praying-machine, a kind of primitive rosary, 
aj^pears to take the place of the papyrus inscribed 
with prayers and magical formulae. There was also 
found, held in the hands of this body, a flower of 
Jericho similar to the mystic rose which was sup- 
osed to be the emblem of immortality, and to 
ourish every year on the day Christ was born. 
Hitherto this symbol was not considered to have 
been employed before the Crusades, hut its presence 
in the cemetery of Antinoe points to its use in very 
early times. It is interesting also to note that the 
body of a monk named Serapion, from the same 
burial, was encircled by an iron band from which 
hung across.^ In cases where portraits of the de- 
ceased were painted on the outer coverings of the 
body, the ancient sign for life, the anhh, *f*, is 
sometimes represented gras^d in the hand,® This 
symbol is very frequent in jEgyptian iconography, 
and was often employed where the cross would 
have been expected. Its use was so persistent 
that it afterwards became identified with the 
cross, and was known as the crux ansata* See 
art. UKOSS. 

As the influence of the Bishop of Alexandria 
increased over the remoter parts of Egypt, many 
customs which appeared semi-pagan died out, and 
the funeral rites were performed more in accord- 
ance with orthodoxy. After the Council of 
Chalcedon (A.jD. 451), when the Coptic Church 
was definitely separated from the orthodox body, 
there could be but few remaining. From descrip- 
tions in the Coptic writings, it would appear that 
the dead, wrapped in a winding sheets were 
immediately carried out into the desert and 
buried. Persons of peculiar sanctity it was the 
custom to bury in a reliquary. The Coptic Life 
of Shnoute states that he was buried in a reliquary 
pierced with holes, probably in order that pilgrims 
1 Gayet, AMQ xxx. 2 Myeia, Mm, 1901, no. 91. 


might have the benefit of gazing on the holy 
remains J As these relics are usually described 
as bones, it is evident that embalming had by 
then been abandoned. A Mass, or offering of 
the Eucharist, was sometimes performed before the 
funeral, but Masses for the repose of the dead in 
the Koman sense seem bo have been unknown in 
the Coptic Church. The use of tombstones at this 
period was almost universal. They usually contain 
the words : ‘ One God who helpeth,^ and the date 
on which the deceased ^feil asleep’ or ‘entered 
into rest. ’ Occasionally they contain pious e j acula- 
tions and quotations from Scripture. Rarely they 
are conceived in a more pagan spirit, with such 
phrases as ‘Grieve not, no one is immortal,’ an 
especially good instance of this being a tomb- 
stone in the British Museum [no. 400] which 
runs ; ‘ 0 how dreadful is this separation ! O 
departure to the strange land which removes one 
for all time I 0 condition of Hades, how do we 
come to thy gate 1 0 Death, name bitter in the 
mouth I . . . Let all who love to weep for their 
dead come to this place and mourn meatly.’ ® This 
recalls the ancient Egyptian funeral prayer to the 
passer-by : ‘ 0 ye who love life and hate death 
, , . pray for the deceased.’ 

The Copts have undergone centuries of oppres- 
sion under Muslim rule, which has driven many 
to embrace Islam. The Khalif al-Mutawakkil 
(850) even went so far as to interfere with their 
burial customs, and ordered that ail the graves 
of the Copts should be level with the ground. 
Possibly owing to the influence of Islam, which 
has surrounded them on all sides for so long a 

eriod, the funeral rites of the Copts to-day have 

ecome very similar to those of their Muhammadan 
fellow-countrymen. The corpse is borne to the 
cemetery on a bier, followed by the female relatives 
and women of the house wailing and mourning. 
At the burial-ground a sheep is often killed by the 
more well-to-do, and its flesh given to the poor ; 
the poorer give bread alone. Professional mourning 
women are hired to wail in the house for three days 
after death— -a survival, perhaps, of the ancient 
Egyptian custom, or possibly only a ceremony 
borrowed from the Muslims. The lamentations 
are renewed on the seventh and fourteenth d^s 
after death, and sometimes for longer still. On 
the eve of the festivals of aUMUad, aUGMtas, and 
al-Kiyamah (i.e, the Nativity, the Baptism of 
Christ, and Easter), it is the custom of the Copts 
to visit the cemeteries and spend the night there, 
many of the richer having houses built specially 
for these occasions. The women spend the night 
in the upper rooms, the men below. Next day 
an ox or sheep is killed, and the flesh distributed 
among the poor. Lane (Modern Egyptians, p. 296) 
states that the Copts say that these visits to the 
tombs are merely for the sake of relirious reflexion. 
This custom, however, together with the practice 
of slaughtering animals for food, possibly goes 
hack to pre-Christian times in Egypt, when the 
relatives of the dead made periodical visits to the 
tombs, and brought food-offerings for the ha of 
the deceased to refresh him in tlie under world. 
The funeral services of the Copts are according to 
the liturgy of St* Mark. One is in use for ordinary 
periods of the year, and a special one is employed 
during Easter (Tula, Bit. Uopt, Arab. p. 525). 

Litebatuuk.— -A. Gayet, AMG xxx. (189?) ; R. Forrer, DU 
frilhehristl. AlterthilimT Aclimim’Pm&polU, Strassburg, 
1893 ; H. R, Hall, CopiU wnd Greek Texts of tU Christian 
Period in the Brit, Mus,, hondon, 1906 ; W* E. Crum, *Ooptio 
Monument " (Oat, des anticjuitds du mm^& du Quire) ; 
R. Tuki, RituaU Oopt, AraUenm, Eome, 1761 ; E, W, Lane, 
Modern Mgyptians^fJjondojXyiHW. ■ 

P. B. SCOTr-MONCEIEFF. 

”3 Amdlineau, Mission arehiol. dm Oaire, tol. ir. (1889). 

9 Hally Coptie and Greek Texts the Ohristim Period, p. 4, 
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DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
(Early Christian). — i. During the earlier years the 
Christians followed in general the burial customs 
of the Jews. But a livelier hope in the resurrec- 
tion robbed death and the grave of many of their 
terrors. This gradually modified inherited funeral 
rites. To the followers of Jesus death was a sleep, ! 
and the grave a resting-place [Koi^'qrijpLov) for those 
who had died in the faith (Jn IP®, Ac 7®^ 1 Th 
4^®^% 1 Co Not less but more respect was 

accordingly paid to the mortal remains of tlie 
departed, for their bodies had been * temples of the 
Holy Ghost,’ and were to rise and be glorified (1 Co 
3^®, 6^®, Rev 7^®). When death ensued, the eyes 
were closed, the body washed, the limbs swathed, 
the whole body wrapped in a linen sheet with 
myrrh and aloes, and laid upon a couch in an upper 
room (Ac 9®^'- ; cf. Mk 15^^ 16^ Jn 
These acts were performed by the elder women — 
Idndred and friends of the family. Relatives and 
intimates were admitted to view the face of the 
deceased, and an interval of eiglit or more hours 
was reqtuired before burial. The younger men 
carried fce bier to the place of interment, followed 
by the relatives and friends (Ac 5®; cf. Lk 7^^). 
Flute-players, hired mourners, and noisy demon- 
strations of grief were doubtless dispensed with 
(Mt 92®, Lk 8®®, Ac 8®, 1 Co 15®^^*)^ The place of 
burial was outside the city or village, in a natural 
cave, or in a tomb cut out of the rocky hill-side, 
or in a subterranean chamber, or simple grave. 
Local conditions were determinative. The descrip- 
tion in the Gospel of John of the tomb of JLazarus 
and of that of Jesus will hold for the early 
Christian Palestinian place and form of burial 
( Jn 11®® 19^^ ; Gosp. of FeUVi chs. 6 and 10). In 
fact, the form and character of Jesus’ entombment 
influenced ail subsequent Christian practice (1 Co 
15®®^’}. Tombs were, as a rule, private family 
possessions (Mt )» and were large enough to 
receive several bodies, 'which were laid upon the 
ledges or in the niches cut in the sides. The 
brotherhood, however, from the beginning un- 
doubtedly provided for the burial of its own poor 
(Ac 2^^ ; Aristides, [Syr.] xv. 18). A large 

stone, xoliing in a rabbet, closed the door of the 
hill-side sepulchre against prowling beasts and 
robbers (Mk 16®). It is altogether probable that 
the Jewish Christians whitewashed their tombs, as 
did their compatriots (Mt 23®^). In Rome and in 
general throughout the West, as -well as in Egypt 
and North Africa, the Jews had already adapted 
the Palestinian form of interment to local con- 
ditions, and the early Christians modified this still 
further to meet their own peculiar requirements. 
Of course they borrowed this and that local practice 
from the current pagan usage. The wide-spread de- 
velopment of * catacombs’ [q*v . ) as places of Christian 
burial was but a re-adaptation of Jewish and pagan 
burial customs. Simplicity and even plainness 
must have characterized the earlier forms of Chris- 
tian entombment in all lands, partly on account of 
the poverty of the brotherhood, and also because of 
the hope of a speedy resurrection. A brief inscrip- 
tion expressing the hope of immortality {dpiivy^ o-ot, 
ip eippT}, in pac6f etc.), sometimes accom- 
panied by a consecrated symbol (a,pa1m-branoh ox 
anchor, fish or dove), was the final tribute to those 
who had died- ‘in- the Lord ’ (Bingham, Antiq. of 
Ohr. CJmrcht ed. 1870, hk. xxiii. ; Am. Uatlu 
Quart Mev., 1891, xri. 50 If. 5 Kauf matin, Eandb* 
d. chr. ArcK, 1905, pp. 74 f., lilt, 205 h, 2771 ^ 
art. * Koimeterien,’ in X.). 

2. But' changing conditions produced manifold 
developments. Tne wide-spread and< increasing 
alienation between',, Jews and Christians in the 
early idooades must often have suggested, if it did 
not comp’eb isepamte burial arrangements. And 


the rapid increase of the Gentile element in the 
various churches throughout the Emjiire naturally 
tended strongly in the same direction. The J ewish 
cemeteries, indeed, would hardly have been open 
for the interment of deceased Christians with pro- 
nounced pagan antecedents. Our sources, it is 
true, are practically silent regarding the progress 
of this development, but it is safe to say that 
separation between Jews and Christians as regards 
cemeterial requirements had taken place before the 
close of the first century, especially in prevailingly 
Gentile Christi an communities. And a similar sepa- 
ration must have been going on as between pagans 
and Christians. Hostility between them became 
marked towards the close of the ist century (Ac 8^^* 
15®®^*, 1 Co W*, 2 Co Col 2®, 1 Jn 2i®^* Rev 
gio.sof. 39f. gif.^ chs. 8-20), and martyrdom was 
not uncommon (Clem. Rom. ad Cor. 5-7 ; Tac. Ann. 
XV. 445 Suetonius, iVcro, 16; Melito ap. Euseb. 
EE iv. 26, iii. 17-20 ; Pliny, Ep. ad Traj. x. 96, 97 ; 
Ign. Ep. ad Mom. 5, ad Phil. x. 2 ; Polyc. ad 
Phil. 1). The Christians would naturally wish to 
ensure the sanctity of the graves of their martyred 
dead, but in order to do so they had to imovide 
separate cemeteries. That this began to be done in 
Rome by the opening of the 2nd cent, is generally 
admitted (de Rossi, Moma Sott. 1864-77, i. 343 f., 
iii, 386 f. ; Bull, 1865, p. 36 f., 1886, p. 136 ; Nuov. 
Bull. 1901, p. 711, 1902, p. 217 f. % Bosio, Monm 
1650, p. 141 f. ; Armeilini, Gli Anticht Cimlti 
1893; V. Schultze, Katahombm^ 1882, p, 307 ; Kauf- 
mann, to. 1111). But that it did not come to 
pass throughout the Empire is abundantly proved 
(Ramsay, CitioB and Bistioprics of Phrygia, 1897, i. 
600 1 and 717 f.). Influences otner than hostility 
would-'often operate to hasten or prevent the in- 
stitution of separate Christian cerneteries. In 
some lands, such as Sj'ria and Asia Min or, ^ it 
took even centuries to accomj)lish the sepai*aiion 
of (IJhristians on the one hand, and Jews and pagans 
on the oilier, as regards burial accommodation 
(Ramsay, Lc.). 

3. The earliest distinctly Christian cemeteries 
of which we have any knowledge are to be found 
in the neighbourhood of Rome, The Neronian 
persecution, followed by that of Domitian, doubt- 
less constrained the Christian brotherhood to 
provide separate resting-places for their honoured 
heroes who had ' fallen asleep.’ And, as martyrs 
to the faith multiplied, suclx cemeteries became 
consecrated ground, and the tombs of the martyrs 
were ere long places of pious meditation and devo- 
tion. In certain communities this often necessi- 
tated chapels, where the brethren could gather 
without imminent danger of molestation. Then 
iineral rites and ceremonies soon shared in the 
general development, and these in turn reacted 

owerfully upon the whole manner and mode of 

Uriah The entire catacomb development at Rome, 
Naples, Syracuse, Alexandria, Trbves, and else- 
where, for example, is adequately explained only 
on such presuppositions. Instead of family tombs 
and brief temporary resting-places for the dead, the 
Church, espeoiallym the west, gradually made pro- 
vision for the burial of all its deceased members (by 
A.l>. 250). There accordingly arose, in the suburbs 
of every considerable Oeciaental city, Christian 
burying-grounds. And, where the remains of noted 
martyrs were laid, chapels were erected, and the 
brethren gathered to observe the Holy Eucharist 
and to hold fellow^ship with the ^saints who had 
gone before.’ The chapel was named after the 
martyr; often the title was given to the whole 
cemetery ; more frequently the cemetery bore the 
name of the patron who had provided the ground j 
occasional^ of the bishop who enlarged and elabo- 
.rated it. instances of each are the cemetery of the 
martyr Prjs^textatus, of the patron Priscilla, and 
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of the bishop Galixtus— ali in the neighbourhood 
of Boine. In the Orient, developments were dif- 
ferent. Palestine is rich in rock-tombs, and so is 
the whole of Syria. Asia Minor has few ancient 
chnrch-cemeteries 5 it has mostly family burial- 
places. And this is largely time of the whole 
Orient. Stone sarcophagi with Christian inscrip- 
tions are frequently found. These were placed in 
simple graves beneath the surface, or in tombs 
erected on the hill-side, with more or less elaborate 
fa9ades. In all this there is little that was dis- 
tinctively Christian (Kamsay, qp, cit. i, 500 f,, 
717 f.). But in the West the pre- Constantine 
developments were quite unique. Beginning with 
the Jewish or pagan type of family tomb, the 
Christian churches soon provided cemeteries for all 
their dead (Aristides, xv. 8, 11 ; Tert. ApoL xxxix.). 
The most common form of these was that which was 
later known as ‘catacombs’ These under- 
ground cemeteries are enormously extensive in the 
neighbourhood of Borne, and were used as burial- 
places by the Christians down into the 6th century. 
They give us the larger part of our information on 
the theme in hand. The transition, for example, 
from the inivate family-tomb to the common 
church-cemetery is illustrated by the St. Lucina 

3 t and the Calixtus catacomb, by the so-called 
inca magna and the Prmtextatiis catacomb, 
the Flavian vestibule and the Domatilla catacomb, 
and the ‘ Acilii Glabriones ’ chamber and the Pris- 
cilla catacomb. The growing use of obituary 
inscriptions can also be seen in the catacombs, 
from the simple elpiivt} a-ot to the most elaborate 
personal tribute on the tomb of Sixtus li. (A.B. 
268). The development of Christian symbolism 
can likewise be traced therein, from the rude but 
suggestive ‘anchor’ to the portrayal in fresco 
of the Last Supper or of the story of Jonah. 
Christian art in general had its beginnings and 
early elaborations in the catacombs, and every 
phase of it was closely related to the burial of the 
dead. This is especially true of painting, sculp- 
ture, and church architecture. The same is also 
true of the development of the liturgical and sacer- 
dotal rites in the early Church, and the worship of 
the dead. The ante-Hicene development of burial 
customs is, however, quite amply reflected also in 
the current literature. The Martyrmm S. Foly~ 
carpi speaks of celebrating ‘ the anniversary of his 
martyrdom,’ or birthday, at his tomb (xviii.). 
Tertullian says : ‘ As often as the anniversary 
comes round, we make offerings for the dead 
(martyrs) as birthday honours ’ {dc Cor, iii. ; see 
also de Monog, x., and Cyprian, Epp, xii,, xxxiii., 
xxxvi. 2 ; cf., further, art. COMMEEORATION OF the 
Dead). 

The Christians did not fear cremation, though 
they preferred ‘^the ancient and better custom 
of burying in the earth ’ (Min. Felix, Oci, xxxiv. ; 
cf. Mart. Folyc. xviii *, Tert. de Anima^ li., dc 
Res. Car, IxiiL, Apol, xlii.; Origen, c. Cds, v. 23, 
viii. 30 j Lactantius, Biv, Inst, vi 12 ; Euseb. ME 
V. 2, vii. 22 ; August, de Civ. Dei, i. 12, 13). Sim- 
plicity prevailed throughout the 2nd cent. (Min. 
Felix, Oct. xii. and xviii.), but by the opening of 
the 4th cent, everything had become elaborated. 
Associations had been formed in the West to hold 
the property ) space was sold in the cemeteries ; 
gravediggers (Jvssores^Koiniirai} had become a 
separate class, and there were artists, stonecutters, 
painters, sculptors, and architects. The anni- 
versary festival had been extended so that the 
third, seventh, and perhaps the thirtieth and 
fortieth days after burial were celebrated (Apost. 
Const, viii. 41 and 42). Prayers were made at the 
tomb, psalms sung, and the Eucharist celebrated 
as fellowshipping with the dead ; lighted tapers 
were placed at the graven personal ornaments, I 


toilet articles, bottles, vases, etc., were interred 
with the corpse (Synod of Elvira, can. 34 ) of 
Laodicea, can. 9 ; of Gangra, can. 20 ; Euseh. ME 
vii. 16, Vita Const, iv. 66, 67, 70, and 71 ; Epiph. 
Emr. Ixxv. 3 ; Socrat. EE i. 40, iii. 18 ; Jerome, %?, 
xxvii. [cviii.] ad Marcellam). 

4. With the recognition of Christianity by Con- 
stantine a new era opened. Becent martyrdoms 
had multiplied the number of saints and holy 
places, furnishing fresh sites for sacred buildings 
as well as holy relics for altars. Imperial favour 
and funds now facilitated the erection of churches 
througliout the Emx>ire, and the graves of apostles, 
martyrs, and honoured saints were soon covered by 
imposing basilicas or mausoleums. In the suburbs 
of Borne, for example, the basilica of St. Peter 
arose on the Vatican Hill, that of St. Paul on tho 
Via Ostiensis, that of St. Lawrence on the Via 
Tiburtina, that of St. Agnes on the Via Nomen- 
tana, and that of SS. Marcellinus and Peter on tlie 
Via Prsenestina. These ail were, or became, 
cemeterial churches, with which Imperial mauso- 
leums were frequently connected, as in the ease of 
the mausoleum of St. Helena, near the last-named 
church, and that of Constantina, near St. Agnes. 
All around this latter basilica were placed minor 
monuments in a large open-air cemetery. The 
‘churchyard’ now soon becomes the prevailing 
type of cemetery throughout the West, including 
I^ortli Africa, Persecution having ceased, the 
Christians were free to bury sub divo, yet the 
martyr graves beneath the altars usually drew the 
cemeteries near the churches. Of course, local 
conditions were determinative. Churches within 
the walls of the cities could not have extensive 
cemeteries, though tlieir crypts were used for 
burial purposes. Western Europe followed in 
general the lead of Italy and Borne as regards 
cemeterial churches and churchyards. Isorih 
Africa seems to have early developed the open-air 
cemetery, independent of particular churches. 
Egypt continued for the most part the ancient 
practices of the native Egyptians and naturalized 
J ews. Syria also persisted m its old burial customs, 
though the elaborate mausoleums of antiquity were 
not erected as Christian tombs ; and the same was 
true of Asia Minor, 

5. The elaborate funeral ceremonies and the 
interment of the Emperor Constantine in Constan- 
tinople (Eusebius, Vita Const, iv. 60 and 66-72) 
indicate the stage which the development bad 
reached and also lines of future progress : 

The tody * was placed in the principal chamber of tho palace, 
and surrounded % candles,’ and * encircled by a nmnerous 
retinue of attendants, who watched around it incessantly night 
and day ’ ; the second son, Constantius, himself headed the 
procession, * which was preceded by detachments of soldiers in 
iniiiDary array, and followed by vast multitudes, the body itself 
being surrounded by companies of spearmen and heavy amed 
infantry. On the arrival of the procession at the ohuroh dedi- 
cated to the apostles of our Saviour, the eolSn was there 
entombed. ... As soon as Constantins had withdrawn himself 
mth the military train, the ministers of Cod came forward, with 
the multitude and the whole congregation of the faithful, and 
performed the rites of Divine worship with . . , prayert; for his 
soul. . . . His statue was erected ... in every province.* 

The funeral and entombment of Basil, Bishop of 
Csesarea, as described by Gregory of ISTarianzue, is 
likewise instinctive {Famg. on Easily 80) : 

* The saint was being carried out, lifted high by the hands of 
holy men, and every one was eager to seize the hem of his gar- 
ment, or to touch his shadow or the bier which bore his holy 
remains. , . - The psalmody was overpowered by the lamenta- 
tions . . . the body was consigned to the tomb of his fathers ♦ . . 
and now he is in heaven, where, if I mistahenot, he is offering 
sacrifices for ub and praying for the people.’, 

Panegyrics on cleoeased ^istin^shed personages, 
and over the remains of relatives and friends, 
became common (Euseb.' VUa Con^. 5 Ambrose on 
Valentinian and qn Theodosius j Greg. Haz, on Ms 
brother, sister, and father, [Orat vii. viii. and 
xviii], and qn Athanasius; Greg. Hys. onMeletim; 
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August, Oonf, ix. 12 ; Jerome, Epp, Ixi. etc.). The ! 
anniversaries of famous martyrs were also occasions 
for elaborate discourses on their virtues. And their 
tombs now became the resort of pilgrims fi’oni far 
and near. The relics of martyrs and saints were 
frequently disinterred and sent to important 
churches for re-burial in the crypts, wliere shrines 
were erected and services lield. The Synod of 
Gangra.(c. 358 A.I).) declares: *If any one shall, 
from a presumptuous disposition, condemn and 
abhor the assemblies (in honour) of martyrs, or the 
services performed there, and the commemoration 
of them, let him be anathema ’ (can. 20). Yet the 
Synod of Laodicea (before a.d. 381) announced 
that * members of the Church shall not be allowed 
to frequent cemeteries or so-called martyries of 
heretics for prayer or worship’ (can. ix.). Many 
councils in Spain, France, and Germany during the 
Obh cent, tried to stop burials in martyries and 
ciiuxches. Pelagius ii. (a,d. 578) protested against 
the growing custom, but with sliglit elfect. Burial 
around churches, or in porches, vestibules, and 
cloisters, soon became universal. Gregory the 
Great (c. 600 A.D.) complains about exactions of 
cemetery officials as a price of burial, but says : ‘ If 
parents or ethers wish to ofTer anything for lights, 
we do not forbid, but you must not ask it ’ (bk. ix, 
Ep. iii,). Jerome and Chrysostom had spoken 
approvingly of giving alms at funerals, for the 
relief of the souls of the dead. 

6. A summary of the theme in hand may be 
given under the following heads. (1) The simple 
funeral rites and burial customs of the early days^ 
gradually gave way to more and more elaborate' 
ceremonies and practices. (2) These developments 
were different in different lands, but they ail 
tended in the same general direction. (3) Two 
universal iniluences were at work to produce these 
manifold changes : one arising out of the persistent 
faith and life of the Church, the other pressing 
in from the universal pagan environment, (4) 
Funeral rites were extended so as to include the 
elaborate ceremonials which have been described 
above, most of which were drawn more or less un- 
consciously from the surrounding pagan practices, 
although the Christians never lost the primitive 
faith and feeling which distinguished their early 
funeral customs. (5) The manner and forms of 
entombment were also steadily influenced by the 
various pagan practices, and yet to the Christians 
the grave remained the ‘ sleeping-place’ for those 
who were to arise to ‘newness of life,’ 

IfXTBRATORB.— -Besides the authorities cited in the article, see 
T. Wilpert, MaUreien der KataJcornbm Roms, Freiburg, 19Q3 ; 
N. Miiller, artt, ‘ Inschriflen,* * Christusbiider,* and * Koimete- 
fien,’ in FRJSt^ ; A. h. Frothingham, Monuments of Christian 
RoTne, London, X908; Cabrol, J>AQL, 1903 f.j S. Gsell, Les 
Mmuments antiq^ do I^Alg6ne, Paris, 1901 j J. de Vogue, La 
Syrie eentrale, do. 19051 ; J, Strzygowski, Kleinasien, Leipzig, 
1903; F. Cumoat, Melanges d*aroh^l. 1895 1 L. Duchesne, 
Orig. du ouUe chrUA, Paris, 1908 [Eng. tr.t lOlO}. 

EdwixY Ejtox Mitchell. 
DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
— Of no other country in the world 
have the burial customs always attracted so 
much attention as have those of ancient Egypt. 
The artificial preservation of the. body, the ela- 
borate care with which it was provided with 
covering and ornament^ the monumental nature 
of the tombs which were built or excavated to 
contain it, struck the earliest foreign observers 
with astonishment, and are still the theme of 
woiider and admiration in our own day.,, More- 
over, the dry and microbe-free climate of E^pt, 
in which nothing is destroyed by the disinte- 
grating action of the atmosphere or the attacks 
of bacillij has helped the artificial aids of mum- 
mification and carefully-sealed burial to preserve 
the human body and its appurtenances intact 
just as they were placed in the tomb. Even if 
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removed from its wrappings, it is but rarely that 
a mummy is affected by any agency except clamp 5 
while the textile fabrics, the mats and baskets, 
and even the loaves of bread sometimes placed 
with it, are, if delicate and brittle and without 
elasticity, to all outward appearance the same now 
as when they were buried with the mummy. It is 
chiefly to their preservative methods of burial that 
we owe our present remarkable knowledge of 
the ancient Egyptians and their manners and 
customs, whereas in the case of Greece and Kome 
we have become acquainted with the course of 
daily life, and the objects of daily use, mainly 
through the medium of literary descriptions or 
the representations on painted vases. In Egypt 
we have the actual objects themselves, from the 
precious ornaments of gods and kings to the 
humblest bead-necklaces or rude idols of the fellas 
hin ; we have chariots perfectly preserved, splendid 
furniture and marvels of cabinet-making which 
once adorned palaces, simple wooden benches, and 
the shoes, mallets, and baskets of the common 
peasants. The majority have been preserved in 
the tombs. Naturally we possess actual objects 
of daily use fi*om Greece and Rome also, but they 
are rare, and tell us little compared with the 
vast corpus of knowledge which we have derived 
from the sepulchres of Egypt. And one thing 
we have from Egypt which is the most wonderM 
of all, and this we can never have from Greece 
and Rome. No man has seen the actual face 
and form of Themistocles, Pericles, or Cimon, of 
Solon, or of Socrates, of Alexander, Hannibal, 
or Augustus ; yet every man now who wishes 
may gaze upon the actual bodies of kings whose 
ancient names were told by the priests to the 
Father of Flistory, whose deeds as they were 
written on temple-walls were recounted to the 
nephew of Augustus, and whose statues were 
venerated as those of deities by the Emperor 
Hadrian. Sesostris, Ramses, and Osymandyas, 
who were ancient names to Hellenes and Romans, 
and were actually contemporaries of Greek kings 
who ^ were the heroes and demi-gods of the 
classical period, lie now in the glass eases of 
the Cairo Museum. Mycerinus, of whom Hero- 
dotus (ii. 129-134) tells a merry tale, is No. 6006 
of our national collection in the British Museum. 
Their preservation to the present day is due to the 
peculiar burial customs of their nation, and was 
intended. 

The chief peculiarity of the Egyptian burial 
customs is the artificial preservation of the body. 
No doubt in later times a theory of resurrecfcxon 
was adopted, according to which, after a space 
of three thousand years, the several parts of a 
man— his ikhu, or spark of intelligence which had 
rejoined the gods, his ba, or bird-like soul which 
fluttered around the tomb, his Jehaibit^ or shadow, 
and the ha, or double of him, which was born 
with him and accompanied him on earth during 
life and in the tomb during death— rejoined his 
sahu, or noble and venerable mummy, which had 
lain so long in solitary majesty in the tomb, 
and then the whole man rose again from the 
dead- But it is not clear that this actual man 
was to live again on earth as he had lived 
before. He was to live with the gods rather. 
According to another theory, the sahit was not 
the^ actual mummy, but a sort of spiritual body 
which germinated in the hhat, or, corruptible 
body, and sprang up out of it just as the wheat 
springs up out of the seed ; so the dead Osiris 
gave birth to a new living Osiris, It was in this 
mhu that the concomitant parts of the man 
were re-united. A symbol of this belief is found 
in many tombs ; it is a figure of Osiris on his 
bier, made of earth, in Which seed was sown just 
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before the burial ; as we find it now, we see the 
wheat which grew up and withered in the dark- 
ness. The two different ways of regarding the 
sahit probably arose from two different ideas of 
the actual dead body. In one aspect it was a 
mere dead thing, not different from a dead fish — 
the khat of a man like the khat of a fish — and 
was expressed in the hieroglyphic writing by the 
figure of a dead fish. But in another it was a 
fearful and wonderful thing — the saMt, dwelling 
in majestic loneliness and silence in the tomb, 
and endued with marvellous magical powers, 
which naturally included the power of summoning 
back to it at will the departed principles of life 
and intelligence, the shadow, the heart, and the 
name, ever regarded with awe by primitive races. 
So the sahu is represented as the human mummy 
lying on its bier. The two ideas were comhined 
in later times by regarding the mhu as a spiritual 
body (which originally it was not) which sprang 
from the khat. The khat was simply the profane 
name for a dead body of any kind. In the oldest 
religion, when the actual human mummy was 
alluded to, it was called the sahu^ and one x>rayed 
to the gods to allow the ha to re-enter the salm 
and re-vivify it, so that it could feed upon the 
offerings which its descendants brought to it. It 
was probably out of this idea that the conception 
of a resurrection, whether of a spiritual salm 
or of the actual man, grew. The real origin of 
mummification is to he found in a simple desire 
to preserve the dead man to his family. In the 
dry soil of Egypt bodies were found by experience 
not to decay utterly when they were buried in 
shallow graves, and the simple expedient of 
smoking or scorching was no doubt resorted to 
in order to stave oft' putrefaction even more. How 
far smoldng is responsible for the crouched and 
drawn-up position of the oldest Egyptian bodies is 
doubtful. Real mummification was not known 
to the oldest Egyi>tians, but that it was introduced 
before the close of the Neolithic period is shown 
by the hieratic use, even in the very latest 
time, of a flint knife only, in order to make the 
incision through wliich the entrails were removed. 
Herodotus records for us this use of ' an Ethiopian 
stone’ (see below). The ancient and holy stone- 
knife alone could be used for this act j the new- 
fangled metals were profane. Of this desire to 
preserve the dead as long as j)ossible to ‘ those 
on earth who love life and hate death,’ in the 
words of the Egyptian funeral-prayer, we may find 
a proof in the custom of keeping the mummy 
above ground for a specified period, in its own 
home, before it was finally committed to the 
tomb (see below, p. 462). 

Wiedemann regards this cualom, wljicli we shall discuss 
further later on, as a survival of what he calls ‘secondary’ 
interment. In the most ancient days he considers that the 
primitive EgypUanB buried the body first in ground near or 
under the house till it bad partially decayed, and then trans- 
ferred it to its final resting-place in the desert necropolis. 
In this way he explains, too, the fact of the disturbed condi- 
tion of the bones in most of the Neolithic graves, which 
Flinders Petrie explains as due to a ceremonial cannibalism. 
Wiedemann thinks that the body was intentionally cut up 
after putrefaction had set in during the first burial in order to 
clean the bones before the second and final burial. lie finds 
confirmation of this view in many texts of the ‘Book of the 
head,’ in which the cutting off of the limbs of the dead is 
referred to, while the deceased prays that Ms limbs may be 
restored to Mm, and that he may be whole. There is also the 
legend of the cutting up of the body of Osiris, That these 
passages are rightly interpreted as referring to a primitive 
custom of cutting up the body is possible. At Oeshasha, 
Flinders Petrie found definite proof of dismemberment in some 
cases. But there is little proof that the reason for the prac- 
tice Is that advanced by Wiedemann. And, as a matter of 
fact, dismemberment was not so usual as has been thought, 
for much of the disturbance of the remains in pre-historio 
graves is no doubt due merely to predatory beasts and to 
wady-torrenis 

The primitive enstom of burial in a crouched-up 
posture gradually gave ijlace, during the eady 
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dynastic period, to that of burial at full lengtli, 
with which real mummification is associated. At 
MSdfim, Flinders Petrie found both customs exist- 
ing side by side in tlie graves of the age of the 
nlrd-IVtli Dynasty. It was probably not till the 
time of the Vtii Dynasty, when Egyptian customs 
became crystallized in the form which they more 
or less retained ever afterwards, that the old 
i custom of the Neolithic people finally died out and 
the burial customs of the Egyptians took the final 
shape which we know so well. At least from the 
time of the Illrd Dynasty, prayers were made for 
the dead in the ancient form : "‘May Aiiuhis [the 
protector of the tomb at Abydos] or Osiris [the 
Busirite god of the dead] grant a royal offering ; 
may he give thousands of flesh, fowl, and every- 
thing good and pure on which the god there livetli, 
to the 7<ra of N., justified and venerated ’ (see below). 
And the piety of those ‘ on earth ’ erected^a grave- 
stone ‘in order to make his name to live oh earth.’ 
This was as far as the Egyptians ever went in the 
direction of ancestor- worship. As has been shown 
in the art. Anoestor-WOESHIP (Egyptian), the 
belief that the dead man was absorbed in the per- 
sonality of the great god of the dead, Osiris— -a belief 
universal throughout Egypt by the end of the 
‘Old Kingdom’ — prevented any worship of him 
under his own name : he was venerated as being 
himself Osiris, not as an ancestor. Otherwise a 
developed ancestor- worship would, no doubt, soon 
have grown up ; for family life was close and 
affectionate in Egypt, far more so than among the 
surrounding nations ; and the names and figures of 
parents, children, and other relatives were con- 
stantly commemorated on the gravestones of the 
dead. ‘ Those living on earth who loved life and 
hated death * {ankhiu tep ta mer ankh mestjetj mut) 
were always full of sympathy with and affection 
for those who had gone down before them into the 
mysterious tomb-'woiid, and to this is due the 
whole elaborate paraphernalia of Egyptian burial. 
The smoked body of the earliest period was pro- 
vided with a mat on which to lie peacefully, with 
jars of food to live upon, and with flint weapons 
to use if it could. For how did one Imow what 
happened to the venerated sahu in his tomb? 
Would not ka and ha return to it, bringing back 
beloved life ? That^ he who had l3een alive was 
now absolutely and irrevocably dead was as incon- 
ceivable to the childlike mind of the oldest 
Egyptian as it was to that of any other primitive 
man. And among this most conservative of all 
races, the primitive idea merely became more 
elaborate and overgrown with ritual as civilization 
progressed. 

! A better means was devised of preserving the 
j body in order that 7ca, &a, and ikhu might come 
hact to it and give it life and intelligence to live 
upon the offermgs of its pious friends on earth, 
to go whithersoever it would, to take any form 
it x>leased, to exercise its undoubtedly magical 
powers (was not death itself magic?) for good. 
The easily putrefying entrails and brain were re- 
moved, and the body, reduced , to skin, flesh, and 
bone only, was salted in natron, filled with spices, 
and carefully bound up, in order that decay might 
never come to it. The removed portions were not 
cast aside, but were also mummified, and stored 
in four special jars, which we call ‘ oanopic jars,’ 
each under the protection of a certain demon, so 
that the dead man could have them at his need. 
And the shallow grave on the sand became for 
the well-to-do Egyptian a great sealed tomb in the 
rock, in which he could rest with his body, safe 
from the prowling jackal or hysena, and -with his 
protective amulets and funerary furniture, often 
made of precious materials, guarded from the 
impious hands of human robbers. For in Egypt,' 
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as elsewhere, lust of gold drove men to theft ; and 
even in Egy])t, the most pious of lands, many could 
at all times he found who would brave the anger of 
gods, judests, and the outraged dead themselves to 
obtain riches. Many tombs were violated within 
a century of the burial of their owners, in si^ite of 
all the jjrecautions taken in order to hide them. 
That of Thotliines IV. was already violated during 
the troubles of the reign of the heretic Ikhnaten, 
and the royal burial was ^restored’ in the i^ign of 
Iloremheb. The knowledge shown of the ])recise 
position of the carefully-hidden tombs makes it 
evident that the thieves, no doubt, came from 
among the ranks of the priests and guardians of 
the necropolises themselves ; and in tlie reign of 
Bamses IX. the scandal had become so great that 
a royal inquisition into the robberies of tombs -was 
held, which resulted in the conviction and punish- 
ment of many offenders. But tomb-robbery went 
on gaily ; the prizes were worth having j and fifty 
years later all the I’oyal mummies at Thebes bad 
to be taken out of their original tombs and hidden 
in remote hiding-places, where they remained till 
discovered in our oAvn time, and placed in the 
Museum of Cairo. The primitive h^ptian, how- 
ever, had no fear of tomb-robbers, or of any dis- 
turbance beyond that of a storm-dood which 
might descend from the hills and lay his bones 
bare to the winds, or of the prowling jackal. 
This last was a very real danger, and a naive way 
of forestalling it was devised by regarding the 
magic-working beast who lived among the tombs 
as their protector as well as their ravager, and 
praying to him to take care of the resfcing-places 
of the dead and to allow the offerings of the living 
to remain in peace, and himself to give funerary 
offerings of the very best ('a kingly offering O j of 
thousands of flesh, fowl, and everything good and 
pure on which the god there (the dead man) lives, 
to the lea of the dead man. This is the origin of 
the well-known di-hetepsuten Amip formula, which 
we have already quoted (p. 459^} — ‘May AnuMs 
{the jackal) give a royal offering,’ etc., which was 
inscribed on every Egyptian gravestone, till Osiris 
or another god took the place of Anubis, in which 
case, however, the formula remained the same. 
Another theory has explained the occurrence of 
the word suUn, ‘ king,’ in this formula as referring 
to an actual intervention of the earthly reigning 
long on behalf of the dead man. It is Imown that 
the kings often provided magnificent burials for 
favourite courtiers or nobles 5 but whether in the 
early period the monarch was always expected at 
least to make offerings vicariously at the grave of 
every subject is very doubtful. 

The process by which Anubis lapsed into the 
position of a mere satellite of Osiris, whose wor- 
ship as god of the dead spread from Busiris in the 
Delta over the whole of Egypt, has already been 
traced (see Ancestoe-worship [Egyptian], j?). 
The inscriptions and decorations of the tombs, 
especially those of the royal tombs at Thebes, 
exhibit to us a temporaiy degeneration of Osiris 
himself, at any rate at Thebes. During the 
Theban peiiod Theban ideas naturally coloured 
the beliefs of the majority of Egyptians, and Osiris 
had become largely identified with Amen-Ba. 
Tile ideas of Bnsiris, SakkM-a, and Abydos as to 
0»siris-Sekn-Kbontamenti had all become blended 
with the HellopoHtan idea of the dead snn-god 
who, after his iiiidday glory as Ba, set as Turn, 
and during the night .sailed through the tomb- 
world beneath the earth in his barque, attended by 
the souls of the blessed ; and to tins was added the 
identification of the ram-hcaded Amen of Thebes 
with Ba. So that we find the dead Amen-Ba- 
Osiris, blpG in colour like the dead Osiris but ram- 
headed like Amen and called by the mystic name 


of Auf, ‘ his limbs,’ passing, attended by Isis and 
Nephthys, the companion.s of Osiris at Bnsiris, 
througli the lower world. The Theban priests de- 
veloped a set of the ancient systems of spells and 
incantations designed to protect the dead man in 
the under world and describing his proceedings 
there (which the Egyi^tians called ‘The Book of 
Coming Forth from the Day,’ and we have named 
‘ The libok of the Dead ’) into twm ‘ books,’ entirely 
separate from the ordinary ‘ Heliopolitan ’ and 
other recensions of the Book of the Dead. These 
they called ‘ The Book of the Gates,’ and ‘ The Book 
of That-which-is-in-the-Underworld,’ which are 
written and pictured 011 the walls of the royal 
tombs at Thebes. There is no doubt that the 
Egyptians pictured the Dmi, or Underworld, as 
actually beneath the earth. This arose from the 
fact of the tomb being excavated in the earth. 
The houses of the dead in the necropolis, the 
Kherti^ncter, or ‘ divine iinder-place,’ as the Egyp- 
tians called it, formed in tlieir ideas a subter- 
ranean world of their own, in which the sahtts 
resided in awfiil majesty each in his tomb, while 
the ghosts eould pass from tomb to tomb through 
the mazes of the under world. Later, the boat 
of the sun, in which the god of iiglit crossed 
tile heavens by day, was thought to pass through, 
this dead world between his setting and his rising, 
accompanied by the souls of the^ righteous. In 
this under-Egypt, over which Osiris presided as 
the mortal king presided over the living Egypt 
above, and to which a dead sun gave illumina- 
tion as the living sun gave light to living Egypt, 
the soul was supposed by some to live very much 
as the man had lived on eartli : tliere were rivers 
and lakes to be navigated and fields to be tilled 
there, and the dead might be called upon to do 
work as he had worked on earth. But surely 
rest was the guerdon of a man who had lived a 
laborious life, so that with the dead were buried 
boxes full of little Osiris figures called ushnUiu, 
or ‘ answerers,’ because, as the sixth chapter of 
the ‘Book of the Dead’ inscribed upon many ^ of 
them said, ‘ If one calleth Osiris at any time to do 
any labours which are to be done there in the 
Tinder world, to plough the fields, to fill the canals 
with water, to carry sand from east to west, 
behold I say, “Hero am I when ye call C” They 
answered for tlie dead man. There is little doulit 
that these ushahtiu were the descendants of very 
real ‘ answerers ’ in the shape of dead slaves, who 
in very ancient times were strangled and buried 
with their lords in order to serve them in the other 
world as they had done in this. Growing humanity 
and culture substituted wooden and stone slaves for 
real ones 5 but it may be that the custom of giving 
real ‘answerers’ was continued in the case of 
the kings till quite a late date. It may be even 
that the dead bodies found lying by the wooden 
boat in the tomb of Ainenhetep II. (1450 B.o.) were 
murdered slaves. In the earlier days of Mentu- 
hetep II, (2200 B.O.?) priestesses of Hathor who 
■ were members of his harem seem to have been 
: killed and buried in the precincts of his tomb- 
tomple at Deir el-Bahaxt m order to accompany 
him to the next world* And naturally enough we 
find the bodies of slaves in the tombs of the 1 st 
Dynasty kings at Abydos. 

Although in later times the Egyptians were 
certainly more humane than either the Greeks or 
the Assyrians, it would be a mistake to suppose 
that they had always been so. In earlier days 
they had been, like all semi-civilized races, more or 
less children, and a child lias no idea of the sanctity 
of life. Certainly the Egyptians had originally no 
conception of the sanctity of huma^i life as distinct 
I from other life. The slaves followed their masters 
I I Some have merely the mscription * lUuminate the Osiris N 1 * 
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to the tombs as the food did, or the caskets, or the 
jewellery. 

In the tombs, if they are toiiiks, of the kings of 
the 1st Dynasty at Abydos, we iind an inunense 
handohast for the journey to the next world. 
Tliere were stacks of gi*eat vases of wine, corn, and 
other food, covered up with uia>sses of fat to 
preserve the contents, and corked with a pottery 
stopper, wliich was protected by a conical clay 
sealing, stamped with the impress of the royal 
cylinder-seal. There wei'e bins of corn, joints of 
oxen, pottery dishes, cox)per pans, and other things 
which might be useful for the ghostly cuisine of 
the tomb. There were numberless small objects, 
used, no doubt, by the dead monarch during life, 
which he would be pleased to see again in the next 
world — carved ivory boxes, little slabs for grinding 
eye-paint, golden buttons, model tools, model vases 
with gold tops, ivory and pottery figurines, and 
other ohjets d^art^ the ^'olden royal seal of judg- 
ment of king Den in its ivory casket, and so forth. 
There were memorials of the royal victories in 
peace and war, little ivory plaques with inscriptions 
commemorating the founding of new buildings, the 
institution of new religious festivals in honour of 
the gods, the bringing of the captives of the royal 
bow and spear to the palace, and the discomfiture 
of the peoples of the North-land. All these things, 
which have done so much to re-oonstitute for us 
the history of the earliest period of the Egyi)iian 
monarchy, were placed under the care of the dead 
slaves wnose bodies were buried round the tomb- 
chamber of their royal master at Abydos. 

Passing over a space of two thousand years, we 
see the burial of luaa and Tuyu, father and mother 
of Queen Tii, the consort of Amenhetep in., at 
Thebes. Here we have the same handohast for 
the next world : beautifully carved chairs and 
beds, boxes for wigs and garments, even a chariot, 
besides all the regular appurtenances of the dead as 
now prescribed by religion. But the place of the 
dead slaves is taken by the stone and wooden 
ushahtm. Ail this funerary pomp and circum- 
stance prew up from the simple burial of the 
Neolithic Egyptian with his mat, his pots, and his 
flints. What kind of religious services were 
celebrated at the grave in the earliest period we 
do not know, but it is certain that they contained 
the germs of the later ritual as it was carried out 
in Pharaonic times. The descriptions given by 
Herodotus and Diodorus of the diflerent processes 
of mummification and the funeral ceremonies are 
well known. They were eye-witnesses of what 
they describe j ana their descriptions, with excep- 
tions in the case of Diodorus, tally entirely with 
what we know from the monuments and inscrip- 
tions. The account of Herodotus (ii. 85 ff.) is as 
follows : 

‘ When in a house a man of any importance dies, all the women 
in that house besmear their heads and faces with mud, and 
then, leaving the body in the house, they wander about the 
city, and beat themselves, with their clothes girt up and their 
breasts exposed ; and all their relations accompany them. And 
on their part the men beat themselves, being- girt up in like 
manner. After they have done this, they carry out the body to 
be embalmed. There are those who are appointed for this 
purpose and practise this art : these, when the body has been 
brought to them, show to the bearers wooden models of dead 
men made exactly like by painting-. And (they show) the 
finest style (of embalming), which they say is His [ie. Osiris'l 
whose name I do not think it right to mention in connexion 
with this matter. And they show the second style, w^hioh is 
inferior and cheaper ; and the third, which is cheapest. Having 
ejtifiained them all, they learn from them in what way they 
wish the body to be prepared ; then the relations, when they 
have agreed upon the price, depart; and the embalmers 
remaining in the workshops thus proceed to embalm in the 
finest manner. First they draw, out the brain through the 
nostrils with an iron hook, taking part of it out in this manner, 
the rest by pouring in medicaments. Then with a sharp 
Ethiopian stone they make an incision in the flank, through 
which they take out all the bowels ; and, having cleansed tiie 
interior and rinsed it with palm-wine, they next sprinkle it 
with pounded incense. Then, having filled the belly with 


pure mj’rrli pounded, and cassia, and other perfumes, with the 
exception of frankincense, they sew it up again ; and, wiien 
they have done this, they pickle it in natron, entirely covering 
it for seventy da^s . loiif'er than this it is not allowable to pickle 
it. When tiio fceieut> days are expired, they wash the corpse, 
and wrap the whole body in bainhiges of flax cloth, smearing it 
with gum, which the Kgyiitians ordinarily use instead of glue. 
Then the relations, luv-ing taken the body back again, inalce a 
wooden case in the shape of a man, and, when it is made, they 
enclose the body in it ; and thus, having fastened it up, they 
store it in a sepulchral chamber, setting it upright against the 
wall. Thus they embalm bodies in the finest manner. 

Those who desire the second method, in order to avoid great 
expense, they prepare in the following way: when theyliavo 
charged their syringes with oil made from cedar, they fill the 
abdomen of the corpse with it without maldng any incision or 
taking out the bowels, injecting it at the fundament ; and, 
having prevented the injection from escaping, they pickle the 
body m natron for the prescribed number of days, and on the 
last day they let out from the abdomen the oil of cedar which 
they liad before injected ; and it has such power that it brings 
away the intestines and vitals m a state of dissolution, while 
the natron dissolves the flesh, and nothing of the body is left 
but the skin and bones. When they have done this, they return 
the body without any further operation. 

The third method of mummification is this, which is used only 
for the poorer people : having thoroughly rinsed the abdomen 
with a purge (crvpftata), they pickle it m natron for seventy 
days, and then deliver it to be carried away.' 

Diodorus gives much the same accouut ; he adds 
that the first method cost one talent of silver 
(about 5ei50), the second twenty minaj (about £60), 
the third much less. He gives additional details 
about the mourning, saying that during the 
interval between the death and the burial the 
relatives abstained fi'om the baths and from wine, 
ate the simplest food, and w^ore no fine clothes; 
and also with regard to the embalmers themselves, 
adding the picturesqtie detail of the stoning and 
flight of parasoMsUs^ ivhich is of considerable 
religious interest. 

He says (i. 91) that, after the ‘scribe’ had made the mark 
on the body indicating the place where the incision was to bo 
made by the parasohistest or ‘ ripper,’ the latter performed his 
duty with the ‘Ethiopian stone* (as Herodotus says), and then 
immediately fled away, pursued by a volley of stones and im- 
precations from the other embalmers, for the Egyptians held in 
abomination any person who wounded or committed any act of 
violence on the human body. We can see that this reason was 
not quite the correct one. The ceremonial stoning and fleeing 
away of the pco'asehistes was, like his ceremonial use of the 
‘Ethiopian stone’ for the perfomance of his duty, an act of 
religious significance : the necessary cutting of the holy body of 
the Osiris had from the first been regarded as an impious act 
though one necessary for the preservation of that body ; there- 
fore a religious act of disapprobation and punishment had to 
be performed, though doubtless no one but a fanatic would 
really endeavour to hurt the agent of necessary impiety. That 
the parasekistes was universally regarded as unclean, however, 
is certain ; whether the actual embalmers, or choachyice, shared 
this reputation to any extent or not is uncertain, Biodorus says 
that they consorted freely with the priests, to \vhose lower 
orders they in fact belonged, and were allowed to enter the 
sanctuaries. Diodorus also mentions the practice, to which 
we have already referred, of keeping the mummy in the house 
after death, with considerable detail, even going so far as to say 
that the richer Egyptians kept their dead in magnificent 
chambers, and enjoyed the sight of those who had been dead 
for several generations. There is little doubt that this Is rather 
a misunderstanding than an exaggeration: the magnificent 
chambers can hardly be other thou the real tombs, in which the 
Egyptian could always, if he were so disposed, see Uie sarcophagi 
which contained the bodies of his ancestors. In all probability 
the tombs of private persons were not entirely covered up and 
hidden away, as those of the kings were, for many years after 
their deaths. 

We have one instance in the tomb of Aahmes, 
son of Abana, the admiral of king Aalimes in the 
war against the Hyksos, at el-Hah. In it we see 
a portrait of his grandson, the well-known Faheri, 
and an inscription which says ; * Lo I here is the son 
of his daughter, the director of the works of this 
tomb as making to live the name of the father of 
his mother, the scribe of the reckonings of Amen, 
Paheri, deceased.^ From this we know that he 
embellished his grandfather’s tomb as well as 
constructed his own, and we see that an inscription 
about him could be inserted on the walls of the 
earlier tomb after death even; which sho%vs that 
at least the hall of offerings in a tomb usually 
remained accessible to the relatives of the deceased 
for generations after Ms death# Thus, indeed. 
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may the Egyptians well have felt satisfaction in 
seeing the coffins which contained their dead, and 
have regarded the dead, to a certain extent, as 
contemporaries, as Diodorus says they did, though 
we laiow that they never looked upon the actual 
bodies themselves, as he seems to think. Yet 
that the dead were actually kept in the houses 
for some time before their burial seems certain, 
and Lucian gives his personal testimony to the 
fact : rapixerkt 6 Aly^irrior ofiros { j . 4 vtol — Xiyoi 
Idibp — rhp veKphv koX iiroLi^- 

craro {de LuctUf § 21), This may have been a very 
ancient custom, — we may compare the way in 
which barbarian tribes still preserve the bodies of 
their dead chiefs or the dried heads of their enemies, 
e.ff. the Dayaks of Borneo, — but we have no 
illustration of it on the Egyptian monuments, and 
we cannot doubt that Diodorus’ account is due to 
a misunderstanding. The ‘storehouse’ in which 
Herodotus says the body was kept [dricravpltovai ip 
olK'rjpLCLTt, drjKCLtipf lardvres dpObv irpbs rolxov [see above]) 
may either be a place for the temporary storage of 
the mummy, or the actual tomb. The detail as 
to the position of the coffin might seem to point 
to the former alternative, as the proper thing for 
the coffin was to be placed borizontally on the 
ground ; but in later times it would seem that the 
coffin was often actually placed on end in the tomb, 
probably to economize space. Diodorus gives the 
same detail about placing the coffin on end, but 
says that this was done in a chamber wbich those 
wjfio had not private tombs built onto their houses, 
in order to contain the mummy. Now rt seems 
very probable that something of this sort was done 
by poorer Egyptians. Children are often found 
buried under the floors of the ancient houses, and 
during his recent examinations among the brick 
ruins of the ancient Thebes burnt by the generals 
of Esarliaddon in 668 B.C., Legrain found a burial 
chamber containing a mummy with ushabtm of 
the 7th century B.G. This was undoubtedly a 
chamber built on to a house. Perhaps this may 
be the explanation of Herodotus’ otKTjixa 
and of Diodorus’ apparent statement as to the 
retention of the body for a long period above 
ground. Ordinarily, however, the body of a well* 
to-do person would be buried in a tomb when the 
period of mourning was over and the tomb ready, 
till wMch time it was, no doubt, kept in a special 
chamber in the house. The time between the 
death and the actual burial is given differently by 
different authorities as from three to ten months. 
According to Gn 50^ the embalming occupied forty 
days, and the period of mourning seventy days. 

With regard to the actual :ftnexal ceremonies 
Diodorus (i. 93) gives some details which are not 
borne out by the monuments, and are evidently due 
to misunderstanding. His description of the exag- 
gerated mourning at the death of a king is pro- 
bably correct, but the details about the funeral 
oration pronounced over the body by the priests, 
and the liberty allowed to the people to express 
their disax^proval of a bad king and so prevent his 
proper burial, have no actual authority to back 
them up, and seem highly improbable. Yet we 
have apurious sentence in the inscription describing 
the battle of Momemphis, in which Amasis says 
that he gave Apries proper burial, ‘ in order to 
cstablisli him as a king possessing vii*tue, for His 
Majesty decreed that the. hatred, of the gods 
should be removed from hjm’— *wMoh seems to 
tally somewhat with Diodorus’ statement. Evi- 
dently a king not considered to he neh mmkh, 
‘possessing virtue,’ could be debarred proper burial 
as an Osirian. But the judge would doubtless be 
a successful rival or usurper, not the common 
people. No, doubt all usurpers had not always 
been so politic as Amasis was, and we know that 


the bodies of rival kings were often torn from their 
tombs and cast to the winds by their enemies, 
whether usurpers or ‘ usurpees ’ ; Amenmeses, of 
the XIXth Dynasty, is an instance in point. 

A funerary ceremony of very peculiar cbaracier which was 
actually carried out in the case of the kings is not mentioned by 
Diodorus. This is the remarkable ‘Festival of the End’ (Iker- 
aliy, ‘of the Tail ’), or JSeb-Hed. It would seem that in primitive 
times, as has been the case among' many semi-savage peoples, the 
Egyptian Mng was not allowed to live beyond a certain term. 
He was then killed, and another took his place upon the throne, 
only to be killed himself eventually unless he died or was killed 
before his term had expired. The term was one of thirty years ; 
at the end of his thirty years’ reign the monarch was solemnly- 
murdered and buried with all pomp and ceremony. But, as in 
the case of the human ushdbtiu mentioned above, the growing 
humanity of later days, and doubtless the gro-wing reluctance 
of the kings to let themselves be slaughtered, brought about a 
compromise. The king was no longer killed, but all the para- 
phernalia of the ceremony of his ‘end’ were preserved : he him- 
self celebrated his own funeral ceremony, and performed mystic 
ceremonies before hk own image as Osiris beneath the standard 
of the funerary wolf-god of Siut, Upuaut (sometimes called Sedi, 
the god ‘ with the tail ’). At the same time his eldest son or other 
heir-apparent was usually associated with him on the throne, so 
that a new king appeared in fact as well as in theory. We have 
illustrations of the ‘ Festival of the End ’ from the time of king 
Den, or Udimu, of the Ist D 3 niasty; well-known later repre- 
sentations of it are talcen from the temple of Amenhetep in. at 
Sulb in Nubia and the ‘Festival Hall’ of Osorkonii. at Bubastis. 
In later times the festival lost all significance, and Ramses ii. 
and other kings celebrated it at far shorter intervals than thirty 
years. In the old days, even so late as the time of the Middle 
Kingdom, so far did the pretence of killing and burying the old 
king go, that very probably an actual JSeh'Sed tomb was made 
for his supposed dead body, a statue which was ferried over the 
river and carried in procession to the sed-temple and tomb. It 
may well be that the funerary temple of king Mentuheiep Neb- 
hetep-Ba, of the Xlth Dynasty, discovered by Naville and the 
present writer at Deir el-Bahar! in 1903, is in reality a Tieh-sed 
temple : the great hypogasum beneath its western hall, which 
they called a ‘fca-sanctuary’ or a ‘cenotaph,* may then, if it is 
not the actual tomb, be the Jieh-sed tomb of the king, and the 
neighbouring tomb called the Bah-ehHosdn may be the beb-sed 
tomb of another king of the dynasty. 

Connected with Diodorus’ statement as to the 
poiiular judgment of the virtue of a deceased king 
is his remarkable description of the carrying of 
the body of every man to a certain lake, where it 
was judged by forty judges, before whom any one 
could make accusations against the dead man ; if 
these were substantiated, he was adjudged un- 
worthy of proper burial ; if not, Ms traducers were 
heavily mulcted, and his body was placed in a 
hariB^ or boat, and. ferried across the Jake to the 
place of burial. There is no doubt whatever that 
nothing of tMs kind actually took place, and, that 
Diodorus or his informants were misled into thinks 
ing that the judgment of the dead man by Osiris 
and his forty -two assessors happened upon earth 
instead of in the next world: the lake and the 
boat are ec[ually taken from the pictures of the 
‘Book of the Dead.’ A full descri|)tion of what is 
Imown to us from Egyptian sources as to the real 
proceedings at the funeral of an Egyptian of high 
rank will be found in Wallis Budge’s book Th& 
Mummy, p. 153 ff. This account is based largely 
upon the evidence of the well-known ‘ Papyrus of 
i&i,’ in the British Museum. 

In accordance with Egyptian conservatism in 
religious matters, the bier and the various chests 
containing canopio jars, etc., which were borne to 
the tomb, were not till a comparatively late period 
placed upon wheels. The ancient sledge-runners 
of the days before the invention of the wheel were 
still used when the funerary rites were elaborated, 
and, when, at a later period, wheeled carriages 
were, introduced for the funerary procession, the 
old sledge-nmners were still preserved, and the 
wheels were placed beneath them. Oxen were 
used to drag the carriages to the tomb. The chief 
priestly participants in the procession and in the 
rites performed at the tomb were the hher-lub, or 
‘cantor,’ as the word is sometimes translated, the 
sem or B&tem, and the an-mut-f. The 7cher-heh 
seems to have acted as a sort of general director of 
the funeral j he was often a relative of the deceased. 
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He read the appointed prayers and spells. The 
function of the an-mut-f is not clear. He seems to 
have represented the god Osiris, and walked in the 
procession, hearing the crook and hail, the enihlems 
of the god. The sem had very peculiar duties. 
On the night before final burial, after the pro- 
cession, he proceeded to the tomb, and there laid 
himself down to sleep, covered with the mystic 
cow-skin, before the upright coffin containing the 
mummy. During Ms sleep he was supposed to 
‘see all the transformations of the god,^^.e. the 
dead man, in the next world. In the morning 
three persons preceded the procession and solemnly 
aroused the sem^ who then took part with the 
hher-heh in a sort of antiphonal service, in which 
the two took the parts of Horus and Isis, that 
of Osiris probably being taken by the an-mut-f. 
Finally the sem donned the skin of a leopard, and 
performed the very important ceremony of the 
‘ Opening of the Mouth and Eyes,’ in order that the 
dead man might be able to see and eat the offerings 
brought to him. The ‘ opening ’ was performed by 
touching the mouth and eyes of the mummy with 
a model adze or chisel of antique form. The 
ordinary ceremonies of offering at the grave were 
performed by the hen-lea^ or * servant of the ghost,’ 
in the case of a private person a near relative, in 
that of the king a regularly appointed priest. 
The funerary chapels of the kings had broad lands 
assigned to them for their mfiintenance, and in the 
time of the XIXth Dynasty developed into huge 
temples, of which the Hamesseum and Medinot 
Habu at Thebes are examples. These, like the 
royal tombs, were decorated with funerary sub- 
jects taken from the Theban * Books of the under 
World,’ already mentioned; but in the royal 
temples scenes of the ordinary life of the monarch 
were also introduced. The private tombs are 
almost exclusively decorated with such scenes, as 
they had been in earlier days. 

An interesting circumstance in connexion with I 
the funerary chapels and tombs may be mentioned 
here. Since Osiris had become, in succession to j 
Anubis, pre-eminently the god of Abydos, the 
necropolis of that place became, so to speak, the 
metropolis of the under world, to which all ghosts 
who were not its rightful citizens would come from 
afar to pay their court to their ruler. So the man of 
substance would have a monumental tablet put up 
to himself at Abydos as a sort of 'pied-dt^terre^ even 
if he eonld not actually be buried there ; while for 
the king, who, for reasons chiefly connected with 
local patriotism, was buried near the city of his 
earthly abode, a second tomb would be erected, a 
stately mansion in the city of Osiris, in which his 

f host could reside when it came to Abydos. We 
now that both Senusret IXI. and Aahmes i. had 
second tombs, which they never occupied, made 
for them at Abydos; queen Teta-shera, grand- 
mother of Aahmes, had an imitation pyramid 
made for her there by her grandson (see Ajtcjsstoe- 
WOESHIP [Egyptian], B ) ; and it is by no means 
improbable that the so-called royal ‘tombs’ of the 
kings of the 1st Dynasty, the contents of which have 
already been described, were in reality cenotaphs 
also, the monarchs being buried elsewhere. And 
Seti I. and Bamses il. had funerary chapels at 
A'^dos, which, as at Thebes, are large temples. 

ftom tMs sketch it will be seen that, in spite of 
the conservatism of the Egyptians, especially in 
such matters as these, considerable development 
and alteration took place in their burial customs 
and cult of the dead during the course of centuries. 
A difference is noticeable between the appurten- 
ances of the mummy under the Old ana Middle 
Kingdoms and under the New Khigdom. In the 
earlier period %ishaUiu of the conventional type 
were rare, but wooden models of boats and boat- 


men, butchers and bakers at work, field-labourers, 
soldiers, women carrying baskets, and other figures 
of the same kind, which were all mhabiiu, were 
de rigueur. Under the New Kingdom these ail 
disappear, with the exception of an occasional 
boat, and their place is taken by the boxes of con- 
ventional iishahtiu in the form of a mummy hold- 
ing two hoes for agricultural work in the next 
world, and by a much greater number of amulets 
than had been usual before. Chief among these 
were the ‘pectoral’ and the ‘heart-scarab,’ often 
combined in one, and inscribed with a certain 
chapter of the ‘ Book of the Dead.’ The ordinary 
small scarab is, of course, constantly found, but was 
uite as much an amulet of the living as of the 
ead. As a matter of fact it is commoner as an 
amulet of the dead under the Middle Kingdom 
than under the New Kingdom. The names of 
dead persons are constantly commemorated on 
scarabs of the Middle Kingdom, very rarely on 
those of the later period, except during the Saite 
archaistic revival. It must be remembered that, 
although the idea of the design or inscription on 
the base of a scarab was originally derived from 
the inscription of a seal, and although actual 
scarabs were often used as seals, yet the scarab 
itself was always an amulet, typifying ‘coming 
into being’ or ‘re-birth,’ expressing the hope 
that the ‘members’ of a man would ultimately 
re-unite in a new life. 

From the time of the Theban domination on- 
wards, papyri containing chapters of the ‘ Book of 
the Dead ’ were always buried with the mummy, so 
that he could have with him his guide to the next 
world and its dangers. In earlier times this was 
not done ; only in the case of kings were the older 
series of spells, out of which ‘ The Book of Coming 
Forth from the Day ’ developed, inscribed upon the 
walls of their tombs. These are known to us as the 
‘ Pyramid Texts,’ and they are a most interesting 
monument of the archaic stage of the Egyptian 
language. Later such kings, as we have seen, 
had the spells of ‘The Book of the Gates’ and 
‘The Book of That-which-is-in-the-Underworld’ 
similarly painted on the walls of their tombs. 
The style of mummification and of the coffin varied 
at different periods : the great rectangular coffins 
and sarcophagi of the early period are very differ- 
ent from the gaily painted cartonnage coverings 
and coffins in the human shape which were usual 
in later days. Later still a casket-like form was 
again preferred, and in the Roman period painted 
portraits of the dead, either on fiat panels or 
modelled in plaster in the round, were inserted 
in the coffins. The ushabtiuj which from the 
XIXth to the XXIInd Dynasty often repre- 
sented the deceased in his habit as he lived, 
not as a mummy, in later days reverted to the 
mummy-form, till in early Ptolemaic days their 
use was practically abandoned. One of the latest 
known (now in the British Museum) is of the 
Roman period s it is of faience, but very rude 
in style, and bears in Greek letters the simple 
inscription Scurtp ‘ Soter, a sailor*’ By 

this time the Egyptian mummies and funerary 
ceremonies had become the theme of the halt- 
derisive wonder of the rest of the world, and in- 
deed we need hardly be surprised at the derision, for 
the whole spirit and practice of the ancient rites 
had degenerated utterly and they became mere 
ridiculous exhibitions, while the ideas which they 
were supposed to express became the sources of 
religious charlatanism and more or less humbug- 
ging ‘philosophies*’ 8o Egypt ‘expired, a driveller 
and a show.’ 

I(iamATmE.---(3(enerally, E. A. W. Budgre, (TAb Sook 0 / the 
jOead,, bondoix, 1S98, The Mffpptwn Beaven and do. 1900, 
The Oomtddge, i89S ; A. Erman, MgypUan Metigion, 
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London, 1907; A. Wiedemann, Kel. of the Ano, Egyptians, 
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DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
{Europe, Pre-Mstoric). — i. PalseoHthic period. — 
Owing to the negative evidence of archaeological 
researches, there are no data with which to combat 
the supposition that during the earlier stages of 
the evolution of humanity little or no attention 
was paid to the disposal of the dead, the deceased 
members of a family or community being simply 
abandoned by the way, like those of the lower 
animals. Nor is it known in what precise phase 
of social culture the custom of burial became re- 
cognized as a sacred duty of the survivors, for it 
is still a debatable problem among archseologists 
whether the reindeer hunters of the Palseolithio 
period, who frequented the caves and rock-shelters 
of the Dordogne and other parts of W estern Europe, 
were in the habit of systematically burying their 
dead. The few human remains hitherto encoun* 
tered in the ddbris of these inhabited sites, 
which are accepted without cavil as belonging to 
the people of that period, are held by some arch@e- 
ologists to be those of persons who had been ac- 
cidentally killed by the fall of materials from 
overbanging rocks, and their skeletons are now 
occasionally met with under circumstances which 
clearly establish the above sequence of events. 
On the oilier hand, those which show from in- 
herent evidence that they had been intentionally 
deposited in the Palaeolithic ddbris and attended 
with sepulchral rites are still regarded by some 
anthropologists as interments of later times. The 
three well-known skeletons found in the rock- 
shelter of Cro-Magnon have long been regarded 
as representing the people of the later Paleolithic 
period ; but, as they were lying on the surface of 
the culture strata of the shelter, in a small open 
space between it and the roof which only became 
covered up by a subsequent talus, they axe now 
often regarded as belonging to the Neolithic period. 

That Neolithic people were in the habit of 
burying their dead in caves formerly inhabited by 
Palaeolithic races has been frequently, noticed and 
recorded by explorers. Thus, m the upper strata 
of the debris in the Schweizersbild rock-shelter, a 
Neolithic civilization was attested, not only by 
a characteristic assortment of relics, hut also by the 
fact that the shelter had been latterly made use of 
as a cemetery which contained no fewer than 22 
interments. The graves were dug into the under- 
lying Palseolithie deposits, and ten of them con- 
tained the remains of children, as well as those of 
adults. Fourteen adult skeletons reported on by 
Eollmann belonged to two ve^ different races^ one 
of a fair size (d ft* 3 in.), ana the other so small 
as to be characterized as a race of pygmies. Dr. 
Nliesch, the explorer of thi^ rock-shelter, thought 
that mau in the'N eoHthio time visited it only for the 
purpose of burying, or perhaps orematiilg, the dead 
—an idea suggested to him by the large quantity 
of ashes in the upper strata. It would appear, from 
the facts disclosed during the exploration of this 
early inhabited site, that there had been no dis- 
cpiitinuily in the human habitation of this part 
of Smtzerland since the reindeer hunters made 


this rock-shelter their rendezvous up to the Bronze 
Age ; but no evidence of systematic burial had 
been defcccteil till the true forest fauna of the 
Neolithic period had taken possession of the land 
{Neuc Dcnkachriflcii cUr allgcm. schweizerischoi 
Gosellschaft fur die gGsavunten Natiirwissm- 
schafteii, vol. xxxv.). 

The celebrated station of Soluble (Saune-et- 
Loire), which has given its name to one of the 
intermediate phases of Paheolithic civilization in 
de Mortillet’s classification, had also been subse- 
quently utilized as a cemetery uj) to, if not beyond, 
Koman times ; but, although some of the graves 
were clearly shown by their contents to he of 
greater antiquity than others, it was impossible 
to assign any of them with certainty to the 
Solutreen period. Moreover, the cephalic indices 
of 18 crania submitted to Broca varied from G8;34 
to 88 ’26 — an extent of variability which could be 
better accounted for by a post- than by a pre- 
Neolithic population. 

Palmolithic hurkds. — Formerly it was commpnly 
held among anthropologists that the Palaeolithic 
people had no religion. Bub a fresh examination 
of old materials and some more recent discoveries 
supply data which modify this deduction, if, indeed, 
they do not prove the contrary. It is difiicult to 
epitomize the facts and arguments thus raised, hut 
the effort must be made, as otherwise our evidence 
would resolve itself into a series of bare assertions. 

The sepulchral phenomena associated with some 
of the human skeletons disinterred in the Mentone 
caves (Balzi-Bossl), notably those known under the 
names of Barma Grande and La GroUe des Enfants, 
leave no doubt that the bodies had been intention- 
ally buried with their personal ornaments, coiffures, 
necklets, pendants, etc., made of perforated shells, 
teeth, fish vertebrae, pieces of ivory, etc. Among 
the grave-goods discovered along with some of these 
skeletons, were one or two well-formed implements 
of flint, which differed from those met with in the 
surrounding matrix in being made of large flakes 
of foreign material, and showing a style of work- 
manship more akin to the Neolithic period. The 
discovery of two skeletons, of a negroid type, in 
the Grotte des Enfant s, which Verneau describes 
as belonging to a new race, intermediate between 
those of Neanderthal and Cro-Magnon, marks an 
important addition to human palaeontology. 

The Ckancelade skeleton, found in the small 
rock-shelter of Eaymonden (Dordogne) and de- 
scribed as that of a man of about 60 years of age, 
lay at a depth of 5 ft. from the surface, in 
magdaldnien ddbris, on the left side, with the 
hands and knees strongly bent towards the face. 

EHoinme icrasi de Lattgerie Basse (Dordogne) 
is here noted, because the evidence is conclusive 
that during life this individual had been crushed, 
probablji^ wlule asleep, by a fall of rock from the 
roof, and that consequently the victim must have 
been contemporary with the Magdaldnien ddbris in 
which he reposed. Be lay on nis side, with the 
knees bent upwards in front of the breast, and 
appeared to have been adorned with a series of 
shells distributed symmetrically on different parts 
of his person* The corner of a great stone, part 
of a fallen mass, lay across his spine, and doubtless 
had caused his death, as the underlying bones were 
crushed. 

A ' remarkable contrast to the skeletons of 
Ohancelade and Laugerie Basse is that recently 
found in a small grotto at La Chapelle-aux-Saints 
(Corr^ze). 

It is described as tfljat of an aged man, about 5 tb. 3 in. in 
bejgbt, who bad been buried in a x^epared grave beneath 
a bed of undisturbed Moustdrien d4bris, 13 to 16 in. thick, 
ttbe grave measured 4 ft. 8 in. in length, 3 ft, S in, in breadth, 
and 1 foot in depth. a:he body lay on the back, with the legs 
bent upwards, the right hand flexed under the head, and the 
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left extended. Around the body were bones of various animals 
broken for their marrow, together with a few flint scrapers 
and bone pointers—supposed to have been the remains of a 
funeral feast (L'Anthropologie, xix, 519). 

Another skeleton, which has a striking resem- 
hlance to that just described, was recently found 
in tlie under strata of the rock-shelter of Le 
Moustier, in the upper valley of the Vez^re. 

It is described as having been buried intentionally in the 
attitude of sleep, beneath undisturbed strata of Moust(irien 
age. The right arm was folded under the head, and the 
left extended. Near the left hand lay a pointed flint implement 
of the coup-de-poing type ( 6 | in. long), and a little further 
on a flint scraper. The cranium is described as having the 
osteological characters of the Neanderthal and Sp^ skulls. 
The face was strongly prognathic, and there was no chin. The 
skeleton was that of a young man, about 4 ft. 10 in. in height, 
whose wisdom teeth had not yet been fully developed. Bones 
of various animals, some of them being described as partially 
calcined, were close to the body. Both the discoverers and 
Br. Kiaatsch, who examined this skeleton, formed the opinion 
that it had been intentionally buried with sepulchral rites 
(ZA?, 1909, p. 537). 

A further discovery of a portion of a human 
skull has been announced, at a place called 
Comhe-Capelle, near the town of Montferrand- 
du-Perigord (Dordogne). From its osseous char- 
acters and associated relics this individual is 
regarded as occupying a chronological horizon 
intermediate between the Moust^rien and Mag- 
dalenien periods. 

It is a fact of some significance that all the 
races hitherto recognized as coming within 
the^ Palaeolithic range of Western Europe are 
dolichocephalic, and that brachyeephaiic skulls 
are rarely found outside Neolitmc burials, and 
then only in deposits of the transition period, to 
which reference will now he made. 

2, Transition period.— Outside tho haunts of 
these highly skilled hunters, artists, and workers 
in stone and bone, there existed, in certain parts 
of Europe, other communities, probably emanating 
from the same stock, who, owing to the exigencies 
of a changing climate and the gradual dis- 
appearance of wild animals from the plains, began 
to exploit new sources of food, which, in the course 
of time, caused a considerable divergence in their 
domestic economy. Thus, while the ChelUen and 
Moustdrien culture relies can he more or less 
paralleled throughout the whole of Southern 
Europe, the artistic phases of the later civilization 
of the reindeer hunters are not forthcoming be- 

? 'ond a limited area, mostly in Southern France, 
mplements of Mousterien types have been found 
in the Mentone caves, hut not a trace of the 
relics charactexistic of the Magdaldnien stations of 
France; and yet both sets or cave-dwellers may 
have been contemporaiy. 

Perhaps the most mteresting feature of the 
investigation of the * kitchen middens ’ of Mugem, 
in the valley of the Tagus, was the discovery of 
upwards of a hundred interments at various depths 
in the shell-mounds; hut it does not appear that 
any special grave-goods had been associated with 
them. 

From the data at our disposal the point of most 
importance to the present inq^uiry is that the 
recently discovered skeletons at Moustier and 
ChapeUe - aux - Saints, which undoubtedly were 
survivals of the earlier types of humanity, appear 
to have been interred with sepulchral xites, so 
circumstantially carried out as to suggest that 
they were founded on an already established cult 
of the dead. But, however this may he, it can- 
not be gainsaid that, during the Heolitlxic eivi-, 
lization, there is unmistakable evidence to show 
that the disposal of the dead had become a sacred 
obligation on the surviving relatives and friends. 
By this time the sepulchral materials are over- 
whelmingly conclusive in support of the doctrine 
that religiosity and a belief in a future life were 
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the dominating factors in the social organizations 
of the period. 

3. Neolithic period. — During the Neolithic 
period the cult of the dead prevalent among the 
peoples of Western Europe was the outcome of 
psychological ideas which linked human affairs 
with the souls of men, animals, and things in 
the spirit world. The writer agrees with the 
animistic theory of Tylor, which represents man 
as first attaining to the idea of sjiirit by reflexion 
on various piiysical, psychological, and psychical 
experiences, such as sleep, dreams, trances, shadows, 
hallucinations, breath, and death, and so gradually 
extending the conception of soul or ghost till ail 
Nature is peopled with spirits. However this 
may be, there can be no doubt that the religion 
of these pre-historic peoples, as disclosed by their 
sepulchral remains, involved a belief in inter- 
communications between mankind and the super- 
natural world. When a prominent man died, his 
weapons, ornaments, and other cherished objects 
were placed in the tomb along with suitable viands 
for his supposed journey to the Unseen World ; 
and, indeed, there is evidence to show that in 
some instances his favourite wives, slaves, and 
pet animals were sacrificed, and buried in difterent 
parts of the^ mound. The selected grave-goods 
were appropriate to the standing and tastes of the 
individual, so much so that on this ground alone 
the graves of distinguished men, women, and 
children are readily recognizable. Such facts 
undoubtedly suggest that the people of those 
times dijd not regard life beyond the grave as 
differing widely from that on earth. To them 
death was the portal to the community of de- 
parted heroes and friends, to which they looked 
forward, across the span of human life, with hope- 
ful anticipation of a more perfect state of exist- 
ence. Hence the abodes of the dead were 
considered of greater importance than those of 
the living. Constructed of the most durable 
materials, and generally placed on a commanding 
eminence so as to be seen from afar, the tonih 
became an enduring memorial for many genera- 
tions, till eventually its actual purpose and 
meaning became lost amidst the changing vistas 
of succeeding ages. One of the most common 
and effective methods of perpetuating the memory 
of the dead was by rearing a mound of stones or 
earth over the grave. To this custom we owe 
some of the grandest monuments in the world’s 
history— the Pyramids of Egypt, the topes and 
dagohas of India, the mighty mounds of Silhuiy 
and New Grange, the megalitMc circles of Stone- 
henge and Avebury, together with the numberless 
rude stone monuments known hs dolmens, crom- 
lechs, menhirs, etc., scattered along the western 
coasts of Europe and extending into Africa. 
To comprehend fully the motives which underlay 
the construction of ancient sepulchral monuments, 
it would he necessary to examine not only their 
structural peculiarities and contents, hut also their 
surface accessaries, such as stone circles, cairns, 
mounds, menhirs, earthen ditches, etc. Although 
a strong family likeness permeates the whole series 
in Western Europe, they differ ^ so widely in 
certain districts that to deal with their loo^ 
peculiarities and distribution alone would entail 
at least as many chapters as the number of 
countries within that area. Then the attentions 
paid to the dead before, at, and subae<iuent to, 
the burial disclose a wide field of speculative 
research, involving the foundations of religion, 
ancestor-worship, and general cult of the dead^ 

(1) Inhumation^ ana mmation, ^xQ-hiBtoiie 
SBptuobxes vary so nmeii in, form, .structure, posi- 
tion, and cohtentsi that to hiahe a systematic 
classification of them on the lines of their chrono- 
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logical development is almost an impossibility. 
One special element wliich complicates such an 
inquiry was the custom of cremating the dead, 
which appears to have originated in Eastern lands, 
and to have spread westwards, reaching the British 
Isles to’wards the close of the Stone Age. This 
practice, of course, introduced various innovations 
on the sepulchral customs previously in vogue. 
Bui'ial by inhumation, which, according to Green- 
well, was much more coinmon in the Yorkshire 
Wolds, is thus described by that veteran ex- 
plorer : 

* It [the nnburnt body] is almost always found to have been 
laid upon the side, in a contracted position, that is, with tlie 
knees drawn up towards the head, which is generally more or 
less bent forward: the back, how^ever, is sometimes quite 
straight. So invariable is this rule, that out of 801 burials of 
unburnt bodies, which I have examined in the barrows of the 
Wolds, I have only met with four instances w-here the body 
had been laid at full length ’ Barrows^ p. 22). * In 

most cases there is nothing to protect the body against the 
pressure of the overlying soil, but now and then a few large 
blocks of flint or thin slabs of chalk have been placer! round it, 
thus forming a kind of rude covering ; and from the appearance 
of the earth immediately m contact with tlie bones, it would 
seem that turfs had sometimes been laid over the corpse’ 
(i&. p. 13), 

On the other hand, when the body was cremated, 
the incinerated remains were carefully collected 
and usually jdaced in an urn, and then buried. 
When no urn was used, the remains were laid in 
a little heap, either in the grave, over which a 
mound was subsecxuently raised, or in a hole in 
earth already consecrated to the dead, such as a 
former barrow. The corpse, thus reduced to a 
few handfuls of ashes and burnt bones, .;req[uired 
no space for its preservation either in^a 

public cemetery or in a family buiying-groundr 
Hence sprang up a tendency to diminish the size 
of the grave, and thus megalithic chambers gave 
place to short stone cists containing the body 
placed in a contracted position. 

Simple inhumation, ic. placing the body in a 
hole in the earth and re-covering it with tlie exca- 
vated earth, w^as probably the earliest method of 
disposing of the dead; and to mark the site the 
survivors naturally raised over the spot a mound 
of earth or stones. Among a sedentary popu- 
lation the next step in advance would he to pro- 
tect the body from the inessnre of the surrounaing 
earth. This was trsually done by lining the grave 
with flagstones set on edge, over which a larger 
one was placed as a cover, thus forming the \vell- 
known cist; sometimes, instead of flagstones, 
wooden fflanks were used in the shape of a rude 
coffin. ^ The material used was nob always a matter 
of choice, but rather depended on what was most 
readily procurable in the neighbourhood. Green- 
well tells us that in the Yorkshire Wolds the 
stone cist, so common in other parts, was almost 
entirely wanting, because in chalk districts the 
requisite slabs were unprocurable. On the other 
hand, wood is so liable to decay that it is rare to 
And evidence of its having been used. 

On one occasion the writer of this article was present at the 
excavation of a barrow, near Bridlington, under the guidance 
of Greenwell, and on reaching the primary interment there 
was only a large empty cavity, with nothing but the enamel 
of a few teeth lying on the floor to show that a burM had 
taken place, Qreenwelb however, soon cleared up the mystery 
by pointing out the unmistakable impression of wooden beams 
on the clay walls of the empty space, which, doubtless, had 
formed some kind of coflin. ■ A few instances of tree coffins 
have been discovered both in this , country and ontheOontinent, 
One well-lmoWn specimen from a barrow at Gnsthorpe is now 
preserved in the Scarborough Museum, Tt consisted of the 
tiTink of a large oak, % ft. long and S ft. 8 in, wide, roughly 
liewn and split into two portions; one of the portions was 
hollowed out to make room for the corjise, and the other 
formed the lid of this iinprovlsod coffin. Among the grave- 
goods were a small bronze dagger, Si in. long, containing 2 
rivet holes for the handle, fragments of a ring and of an oval 
disk both of liorn, together with a fe^v flint objects (Jewitt, 
Gniv^ p. 48). Another remarkable discovery of a 

grave was made at Treenhoi, in Jutland, which contained a 
woollen garineuti leg bandages, a horn comb, a small bronze 


knife, and a bronze sword in its wooden sheath. The whole of 
the deposit in the grave was wrapped up in a large deer-skin, 
which probably had served as the warrior’s outer cloak 
(Worsaae, Banish Arts, London, 1882, p. 62), 

The stone-lined ci.st is perhaps the most widely 
distributed type of early gi'ave known. From thi.s 
to the megalithic chamber, with its sepulchral com- 
partments, entrance passage, and superincumbent 
cairn, was an easy tran.sition. But the chrono- 
logical sequence thus suggested is of little value 
in dating iliese monuments tliroughoui the British 
Isles, as there is evidence to show that some of 
the cliambercd cairns and long liarrows wore 
constructed before the introduction of crema- 
tion. Thus, in the counties of Gloucester, Wilts, 
Somerset, and some nciglihouring localities, there 
are chambered cairns in which the primary burials 
were by inhumation, and the human skulls found 
in them belonged to a dolichocephalic ^ race. 
Similar chambered cairins, containing remains of 
a dolichocephalic race, have been found in the 
Island of Arran ; but as regards the analogous 
groups of sepulchral monuments further north, 
such as those in the counties of Argyll, Inverues.s, 
Sutherland, Caithness, and the^ Orkneys, it is 
conclusively xiroved that cremation and inhuma- 
tion were contemporary from the very beginning ; 
and the same remarks apply to the dolmens of 
Ireland. It would thus appear that, subsequent 
to the erection of the early chambered cairns of 
the Stone Age in Britain, there was a period of 
degradation in this kind of sex>ulchral architecture, 
during which the “well-known barrows of the 
Bronze Age became the prevailing mode of burial. 

In Scandinavia the Giant graves belonged to 
'Tlie"BtQiLe„Age, but gave place during the Bronze 
Age to large stone-lined cists, suitable for more 
than one corpse. Finally, in the early Iron Age, 
both tliesc monuments were discarded for simx)le 
burial, either by inhumation or after cremation ; 
and there were then raised huge earthen tumuli, 
such as the mound.s of Thor, Odin, and Freya at 
Gamla Upsala, and the ship barrow at Gokstad. 
The dolmens of the Iberian Peninsula, known as 
antas in Portugal, belonged to the Stone Age, 
and their interments, which were almost ex- 
clusively of unbnrnt bodies, showed that the 
people who constructed them were a dolicho- 
cephalic race— a remark which also applies to the 
cave burials of that country, some of which were 
older than the dolmens. Cremation appeared at 
a comparatively late period in the Bronze Age, 
probably owing to the distance of the Iberian 
Peninsula from the seat of its supposed origin. 

The primary object of inhumation might have 
been nothing more than protection of the corpse 
from enemies and wild beasts ; but, in the 
evolution of the grave from a mere hole in the 
earth up to the elaborately constructed chambered 
cairn, we must seek for a higher motive than a 
pious act of respect to the memory of a departed 
friend. The general idea entertained hy archmo- 
logists on the subject is that the grave was looked 
upon as also the temporary abode of the ghost, 
wno was supposed to hover around the corpse till 
the natural decay of the latter had been completed 
— a process which took some time, and entailed on 
the ghost the irksome ordeal of passing through 
a. sort of purgatory; or intermediate stage, between 
this life and that of the spirit-world. Tt is now 
surmised that the eflbet of fire had long been known 
as a means of purifying not only the body, but 
also the soul, from the pollution “which death 
brings with it— -an opinion which may account 
for the linding of so large a number ox partially 
burnt bodies in graves, even before cremation 
was gcnei'aBy adojited. As .soon as it became 
fully realized' that burning was merely a speedy 
method of accomplishing the dissolution of the 
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body, — ^now regarded as nothing more than a mass 
of corrupt matter, — cremation became the cul- 
minating point of a religious cult, which taught 
that it was a most desirable object to set free the 
soul from its association with the corpse as speedily 
as possible. 

But, whatever were the motives which led to 
the adoption of cremation, whether religious or 
sanitary, there can be little doubt that burial by 
inhumation was associated with religious rites 
and ceremonies long before its introduction into 
Western Europe. Subsequently both methods 
were x)ractised concurrently during the whole of 
the Bronze Age, and down to the time -when 
Christianity superseded paganism. According to 
classical writers, the Greeks and Romans practised 
both methods, but in fluctuating proportions, 
probably due to the influence of fashion or current 
religious opinions. That cremation was more 
prevalent among the richer classes was partly due 
to its being an expensive process, and, therefore, 
beyond the means of the common people. But one 
has to be cautious in drawing deductions founded 
on motives, as the predominance of one or other 
of these burial customs varied in separate districts, 
even within such a limited area as the Wolds 
of Yorkshire. On this point Green well writes 
{op. cit.y X). 21) ; 

*In some localities on the Wolds it has been seen that 
cremation prevailed, though inhumation was the general 
custom throughout the whole district. In other parts of 
Yorkshire, however, cremation was all but universal ; as, for 
instance, in Cleveland, where Mr. Atkinson’s very extensive 
investigations did not produce a single instance of an 
unburnt body ; and near Castle Howard, where a large series 
of harrows contained nothing but burnt bodies.’ 

Burial mounds are called ‘cairns^ when their 
constructive material consists of small stones, and 
* barrows ’ when that material is ordinary soil ; 
hut not infrequently both substances were used 
in the same mound — a small cairn being often 
inside an earthen barrow. Their great diversity 
in external form gave rise to a number of qualifying 
epithets, such as ‘long,’ 'round,’ ‘ovm,’ ‘bell- 
shaped,’ etc. Sometimes the mound was sur- 
rounded by a ditch, or a stone circle, or both; 
and instances are on record in whicli one or 
both of these features were found within the 
area covered by the mound. Also, an inter- 
ment, whether by inhumation or after crema- 
tion, may be found beneath the natural surface 
without any superincumbent mound, or any 
surface indications whatever. At other times, 
when the mound or cairn is absent, a standing 
stone, or a circle of stones or of earth, or a ditch 
may indicate the site of a burial. Sometimes the 
mound may he raised over an interment, whether 
burnt or unburnt, which had been simply laid on 
the surface of the ground. At other times a mound, 
seemingly of earth, and covered with vegetation, 
may contain a megalithic chamber with an entrance 
passage, and sometimes divided into sepulchral 
compartments. ' Structures of the latter land 
were evidently family vaults, and often contained 
the osseous remains of several generations. As 
the abodes of the dead, specially adapted for the 
burial of unburnt bones, were continued after 
cremation began to be practised, it often happens 
that both burnt and unbuint remains are found 
in the same barrow. We have already seen that 
the earliest interments in the chambered cairns 
in the North of Scotland were burnt bodies. 

(2) Among the sepulchral monuments 

still extant in Europe, the megalithic graves, 
known as ‘dolmens,^ take the flrst place, not 
only for the wealth of evidential matenala which 
they have supplied, but also on account of -their 
great number, imposing appearance, and wide 
geographical distribution. A dolmen, in its 


simplest form, may* be defined as a rude stone 
monument, consisting of at least 3 or 4 stones, 
standing a few feet apart, and so x>laced as to be 
covered over by one megalith, called a capstone 
or table. 

A well-known example of this kind in England is Kits Ooity 
House, near Maidstone, which in its present condition consists 
of three large free-standing stones supi^orting a capstone 
measuring 11 ft. by 8 ft. Originally the spaces between the 
supports had been filled up by smaller stones, so as to enclose 
a small sepulchral chamber, and after interment the whole was 
then covered over by a mound of earth, but without an 
entrance passage. 

Between this simplest form and the so-called 
Giants^ Grams ^ Grottss d^s F6es^ AlUes couvertes, 
Munnepedden^ etc., there is an endless but regular 
gradation of structures in proportion to the number 
of supports and capstones used. 

The well-known AlUe oouverte of Bagneux, near the town 
of Saumur, measures 18 metres in length, 6*60 in breadth, and 
3 in height. It is constructed of huge flagstones, standing on 
edge, 4 on each side, with 4 capstones— the largest of which 
measures 7'60 metres in length, 7 in breadth, and 1 in thickness. 
Another, near Esse (Ille-et-Vilaine), called La Roche aux F6es, 
and about the same length, is constructed of thirty supports 
and eight capstones, including the vestibule. 

Alfchough mauy of these free-standing dolmens 
show no signs of having been at any time embedded 
in a cairn or mound, some archseologists maintain 
that that was the original condition of all of them — 
a theory which derives some support from their pre- 
sent dilapidated condition, for many of them may 
be seen tliroughout the whole area of their distribu- 
tion in all stages of denudation . W ere the materials 
which compose the tumulus of New Grange, in 
Ireland, removed, leaving only the large stones of 
which its entrance passage and central chambers 
are constructed, there would be exposed to view 
a rude stone monument similar in all essentials to 
that at Callernish in the Island of Lewis. 

The covered dolmens greatly vary in shape and 
appearance, owing to vegetation and other natural 
surface changes; and, as to size, they range 
from that of an ordinary harrow — a few yards in 
diameter-~up to that of New Grange, which rises, 
in the form of a truncated cone, to a height of 
70 ft., with a diameter at the base of 316 ft. and 
of 120 ft. at the top. Silbury Hill is 170 ft. in height, 
and over 500 ft. in diameter at the base. 

There is no rule as to the x)osition of the entrance 
gallery, it being attached, sometimes to the side, 
as in the Giant’s Grave at Oem, near Koskilde, in 
Denmark, and sometimes to the end, as in the 
tumulus of Gavr’inis (Morbihan). The Drenthe 
Hunnebedden, which in the present day are all 
uncovered, had both ends closed and the entrance 
passage on the side facing the sun, as was the case 
m all the dolmens. 

Ruined dolmens are abundantly met with in the provinces 
of Hanover, Oldenburg, and Mecklenburg. According to 
Bonstetten, no fewer than 200 are distributed over the three 
provinces of Luneburg. Osnabruck, and Stade ; but the most 
gigantic specimens are m the Duchy of Oldenburg. In Holland 
they are confined, with one or two exceptions, to the province 
of the Drenthe, where between flO and 60 still exist. The Borgen 
Hunnebed, the largest of the group, is 70 ft. long, 14 ft. wide, 
and in its primitive condition contained 46 stones, ten of which 
were capstones. 

In S(3andinavia the dolmens are confined to Danish lands and 
a few provinces in the south of Sweden, In the former country, 
in addition to the great chambered tumuli, free-standing dolmens 
may he seen situated on the to^s of artificial mounds, and 
surrounded by enclosures of standing stones either in the form 
of a circle (Rundysser) or oval (LmydysBer). 

Only one dolmen has been recorded in Belgium, but Jn 
France their number amounts to close on 4000,' irregularly dis- 
tributed over 78 Departments, of which no fewer than 618 are 
in Brittany. From the Pyrenees they are sparsely traced along 
the north and west coast of Spain, through Portugal and on to 
Andalusia, where they occur in consldei*able numbers, iRie 
most remarkable monument of the kind in Spain is that near 
. the village of Antequera, situated a little to the north of Malaga, 
The chamber is slightly oval In ahape, and measures 24 mfetrea 
long, 6‘15 mHres broad, and from 2“', 7 metres to, S metres high. 
The entire structure comprises 81 monoliths— ten on each side, 
one at tho end and fiire oh tflh roof. The huge stones are made 
of the Jurassic hmestgne of the district, and, like those of 
Stonehenge, appear to have been more or less dressed. The 
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entire structure, now partially exposed, was originally covered 
with earth, forming a mound lOU ft. in diameter. In Africa, 
dolmens are met with in large groups throughout Morocco, 
Algeria, and Tunis- According to General Faidherhe, who has 
examined five or six thousand specimens, they are quite 
analogous to those on the European Continent, with the excep- 
tion that, in his opinion, none of them had been covered with 
a mound {Qongrhs Intermt.y 1872, p. 408). In Great Britain, 
Ireland, and the Channel Islands every type of the sepulchral 
monument is met with, especially chambered cairns, stone 
circles, and barrows. 

The manner in wliicli these sepulchral monu- 
ments are distributed along the Western shores of 
Europe, to the exclusion of central parts of the 
Continent, in which no dolmens are found, has 
given rise to the theory that they were erected by 
a migratory race called ‘ the people of the dolmens,’ 
moving, according to some, from Scandinavia to 
Africa, and, according to others, in the opposite 
direction. But this theory has fallen into disrepute. 
Their magnitude and local differences in structure, 
even in districts bordering on each other, show 
that their builders were a sedentary population. 
Besides, the skeletons found in their interior be- 
longed to different races. Against the theory 
advanced by Aubrey and Stukeiey, that these rude 
stone monuments had been used as Druidical altars, 
there i^prima facie evidence in the care taken by 
their constructors to have the smoothest and 
flattest surface of the stones composing the chamber 
turned inwards. Also, cup-marks and other 
primitive markings when found on capstones are 
invariably on their under side, as may be seen on 
the dolmens of Keriaval, Kercado, and X>ol au 
Marchant (Morhihan). 

(S) The word ‘cromlech,’ as used 

by some English archa3ologi>sts, is almost synonym- 
ous with ‘ dolmen ’ ; but, as defined by Continental 
authorities and adopted by the present writer in 
this article, it is exclusively applied to enclosures 
constructed of rude standing stones 
placed at intervals of a few feet or yards, and 
arranged roughly on a circular plan— circle, oval, 
horse-shoe, or rectangle. In this sense it compre- 
hends the class of monuments known in this 
country under the name of « Stone Circles’ or 
"Circles of Standing Stones/ Stone circles are, 
or were formerly, more numerous in the British 
Isles^ than elsewhere in Europe. They generally 
consist of one line of stones, but not infrequently 
two or more circles are arranged concentrically, 
as may be seen in those at Kenmore near Aberf eidy, 
and Callernish in the Island of Lewis, At Avebury 
one large circle, 1200 ft. in diameter, surrounds 
two other circles placed eccentrically to the former, 
and each containing a second circle arranged con- 
centrically. 

Cromlechs may also be associated with align- 
ments, menhirs, and other megalithic monuments, 
as at Garnac, Callernish, etc. In the British Isles, 
Scandinavia, some Bepartments of I^'rance, and 
elsewhere, tliey surround dolmens, tumuli, and 
cairns. Outside the ordinary stone circle there 
18 often a ditch, as at Avebu^, Stonehenge, Arbor 
Low, Bing of Brogar, etc. The most remarkable 
monument under this category now extant is 
Stonehenge, which differs from all others of its 
kind in haying the monoliths of the outer circle 
partially hewn and connected at the top bv trans- 
verse lintels. That most of the smaller circles have 
been used as sepulchres has been repeatedly proved 
by the flnding of urns, burnt bones, and skeletons, 
sometimes deposited m the centre and sometimes 
at the base of the standing stones, or indeed any- 
where within the circular area. It is difiicult to 
believe that burial was the sole purpose of tlie 
large cromlocUs such as Avebury, Stonehenge, the 
Giant’s Bing near Belfast, May borough near 
Penrithi etc. , This last^ consists of a circular 
mound composed of an immense aggregation of 


small stones in the form of a gigantic ring, en- 
closing a flat space 300 ft. in diameter, to which 
there is access by a wide break in the ring. 
Near the centre oi the area there is a line mono- 
lith, one of several known to have formerly 
stood there. It is more probable that such en- 
closures were, like our modern churches, used not 
only as cemeteries, but for the performance of 
religious ceremonies in connexion with the cult 
of the dead. 

(4) Sepulchral caves . — The custom of burying 
the dead in natural caves, to which we have 
already referred as having been met with in the 
Palseolithic period, was continued throughout the 
Neolithic and Bronze Ages. Discoveries of this 
character have been recorded in numerous localities 
throughout Europe, and especially in France. 
Professor Boyd Dawkins informs us that the most 
remarkable examples of caves used as sepulchres 
in Britain are to be found in a group clustering 
round a refuse-heap at Perthi-chwareu, a farm high 
up in the Welsh hills, in Denbighshire : 

‘ The human remains belong- for the most part to very young- 
or adolescent individuals, fiom the small infant to youths of 
21. Some, however, belong to men in the prime of life. All 
the teeth that had been used were ground perfectly flat. The 
skulls belong to that type which Professor Huxley terms the 
“river-bed skull.” All the human remains had undoubtedly 
been buried in the cave, since the hones were in the main 
perfect, or only broken by the large stones which had subse- 
quently fallen from the roof. From the juxtaposition of one 
skull to a pelvw, and the vertical position of one of the 
femora, as well as the fact that the bones lay in confused heaps, 
it is clear that the corpses had been buried in the contracted 
posture, as is usually the case in Neolithic interments. And, 
since the area was msufiioient for the accommodation of so many 
bodies at one time, it is certain that the cave had been used as 
a cemetery at different times. The stones blocking up the 
entrance were probably placed as a barrier against the inroads 
of wild beasts. . , . The Neolithic age of these interments is 
roved, not merely by the presence of the stone axe or of the 
int flakes, but by the burial in a contracted posture, and the 
fact that the skulls are identical with those obtained from 
chambei ed tombs in the South of England proved to be Neolithic 
by Hr. Thuraam ’ {Cava-Uunting^ pp. 166-158). 

The same writer describes similar remains from 
caves in the limestone clifls of the beautiful valleys 
of the Clwyd and the Elwy, near St. Asaifli, He 
: has also shown that the people who buried their 
dead in these caverns were of the same race as the 
builders of the neighbouring chambered tomb of 
Cefn, just then explored. The crania and limb 
bones were identical, and in both the tomb and 
caves the dead •were buried in a contracted posi- 
tion. 

In Scotland, human remains regarded as sepul- 
chral have been found in some caves at Oban, which 
had been exposed by quanying operations at the 
foot of the cliff overhanging the ancient raised 
beach on which part of the town is built. In one 
of these caves (M'Arthur Cave), along with some 
fragmentary skeletons, were two skulls suificiently 
preserved to enable Sir William Turner to take 
correct measurements of their special character, 
from which it apears that their owners belonged 
to a dolichocephalic race, their cephalic indices 
being 70*2 and 75 '4. Although no grave-goods are 
known to have been associated with these bodies, 
there is suflicient evidence from collateral pheno- 
mena to show that the chronological horizon to 
which they must be assigned is the Neolithic 
period. 

Of all the countries of Western Europe, France 
has yielded by far the largest number of burials 
under this category. ■ De Mortillet, writing in 
1883 {Le Frpiistorigtte^ p. 598 ), states that he could 
count 117 in France distributed over 36 Depart- 
ments, 24 in Belgium, 8 in Italy, and only I or 2 ‘ 
specimens in each of the other eountriesv 
The following epitomized notices of’ one or two 
examples will give the reader some general idea 
of the importance attached to this class of sepul- 
chral remains : . - 
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In tho course of exploring the natural cave of Oasa da Moura, 
near Lisbon, a large quantity of human bones, representing 
some 160 individuaJs, was disinterred. It appears that the 
Neolithic inhabitants had converted the grotto into a cemetery 
—which would account for the large number of bodies it con- 
tained. The bones were much decayed, only three or four 
entire skulls being amongst them, which so far indicated a 
dolichocephalic race. The upper portion of one of these skulls 
is of exceptional interest, inasmuch as it furnishes positive 
evidence of having been partially trepanned, thus disclosing 
the initiatory stage of the method of performing that opera- 
tion (Cartailhao, Les Ages prShistoriques de VEspagne, p. 84). 

Of the French caverns which contained only long skulls, the 
two most remarkable are those of L’Homrae Morfc and Baumes- 
Ohaudes, both in the Department of Loz^re. In the former 
were nineteen skulls sufficiently well preserved to furnish the 
necessary measurements. Of these the cephalic indices of 
seventeen varied from 68‘2 up to 7G*7, and the other two were 
78*5 and 78*8. There were, therefore, no brachycephalic skulls 
in this sepulchre, so that the race appears to have been com- 
paratively pure. It may also be mentioned that some of the 
crania had been trepanned— a feature which, though at first 
overlooked, subsequently became the subject of much interest 
to anthropologists. The animal remains were those of the 
Neolithic epoch, but among them were none of the reindeer, 
horse, ox, or stag. Among the relics were a lance-head, and a 
portion of a polished stone axe. Brs. Broca and Pruniferes 
were of opinion that the individuals whose remains had been 
consigned to this ossuary belonged to an intermediate race, 
who fi^ourished in the transition period between the PalseoHthic 
and Neolithic civilizations, and thus became connecting links 
between the people of the reindeer caves and the dolmens. 

The crania recorded from the abation known as Baumes- 
Chaudes were found in two natural caverns distinct from each 
other, but opening on a common terrace. They contained a 
vast collection of human bones, representing some 300 indi- 
viduals ; but both were regarded by the investigators as the 
continuation of the same family burying-place, which, indeed, 
had not been altogether abandoned till the beginning of the 
Bronze Age, as one of the skeletons in the upper deposits had 
beside it a bronze dagger. In one of these’caverna only chipped 
flints, rude implements of horn, etc., were discovered ; but in the 
other there were a few arrow-points, a head, some roundlets of 
deer-horn, etc. , which suggested some progress in culture. The 
crania measured and classified in M, Salmon^s list from the 
Baumes-Ohaudes ossuary amount to thirty-five, and they are 
all dolichocephalic, the indices varying from 64*3 to 76*1. The 
average height of this race was calculated to be about 6 ft» 
Si in. 

As examples of sepulchral caverns in which brachycephalic 
crania formed the majority, a series of caverns at Hasti^res and 
Furfooz in Belgium may be cited. Of S3 skulls from the former 
measured by Professor Houz6, six are dolichocephalic, eleven 
mesaticephalic, and sixteen brachycephalic. The well-known 
cave at Furfooz (Trou du Erontal) was merely a rock-shelter 
with a projecting cavity extending inwards for some 2 metres, 
and about one mfetre in height and one m6tre in breadth, and 
closed in front by a large slab. This cavity was filled with 
human bones mixed with earth and stones, but none of the 
bones regained their relative positions as regards the rest of the 
skeleton, so that dismemberment must have taken place before 
their fin^ deposition in the cave. From the number of lower 
jaws, whole or broken, it was calculated that this sepulchre 
contained 16 individuals, of whom 6 were children. The 
cephalic index of some of the skulls was over 80. A disturbing 
element in the conclusions suggested by this discovery was the 
presence of fragments of pottery among the contents of the 
cave ; while outside the slabstone there was an accumulation of 
debris and food refuse, which, judging from the fauna repre- 
sented by its osseous remains, belonged to the Palseolithic 
period. Hence, at the time, the human remains of Furfooz 
were regarded as belonging to that period— an opinion which 
is no longer hold, as the sepulchre is now admitted to be of the 
Neolithic age (Rev* de V^Gole d’anthrof 1896, p. 166 f,). 

ArtijQ,oial caves used for sepulchral purposes have 
also been discovered in certain Departments of 
France j more especially those with chalky form ac- 
tions, like the Marne district. Here npwards of 
a dozen stations, each containing a number of 
artificial caves excavated in the flanks of low 
hillocks, have been most successfully explored by 
Baron de Baye (see his ArcMologie prdhistoriqita^ 
1880). Among some hundreds of interments, 
over 120 crania, including various trepanned 
specimens and cranial amulets, have been coh 
lected and are now preserved, in the Ghd.teau de 
Baye. Associated with them were a number of 
implements, weapons, and ornaments bf Heolithic 
types, such as stone axes and their handles, arrow 
points, flint knives, bone pointers, polishers, beads 
and pendants of amber, bone, stone (one of eallais, 
like those of the tumuli of Brittany), fossil shells, 
teeth, and so on. Of the crania, 44 were sub- 
mitted to Dr. Broca for examination, and are thus 


classified dolichocephalic (71 *6 to 76 -7), 15 •, mesati- 
cephalic, 17 ; and brachycephalic (SO to 85*7), 12. 

Dr. Broca recognized in these human remains 
the union of two races analogous to those of 
Furfooz and Cro-Magnon — the latter having al- 
ready been identified by him as of the same type 
as the dolichocephalic people of L^Honime Mort 
and Baumes-Cliaudes. 

Some of these caves, especially those of Petifc- 
Morin, are supposed to have been constructed in 
imitation of the dolmens, as they Avere preceded 
by an entrance passage and occasionally a vestibule, 
from which a low door, closed with a stone slab, 
led to the sepulchral chamber. Baron de Baye 
thinks that some of them had been used as habita- 
tions for the living before being ai>propriated to 
the dead, as they had sometimes niches and shelves 
cnt out of the solid chalk walls, on which various 
industrial relics had been deposited. A rudely- 
executed human figure with a oird-like nose, two 
eyes, a necklet, and breasts, together with the form 
of a stone axe in its handle, was sculptured in 
relief on the wall of the vestibule of one of the 
larger caves. This cave appeared to have been 
much fre(iuented, as the threshold was greatly 
trodden down by the feet of visitors. M. Cartailhao 
explains this peculiarity by supposing that it was 
a place for temporarily depositing the dead before 
transferring them to their final resting-place. All 
these caves contained abundance of relics character- 
istic of an advanced Neolithic civilization, hut 
without any trace of metals, and the surrounding 
neighbourhood is rich in fiint objects of that period. 

Finally, it may be observed that sepulchral 
phenomena and grave-goods associated Avith the 
artificial caves of France are precisely of the same 
character as those of the neighbouring dolmens and 
natural caves, thus conclusively showing that all 
these monuments belonged to the same epoch and 
the same civilization. Their relationship to the 
rock-cut tombs of Egypt, Etruria, Palestine, and 
other countries, wo must leave to readers to work 
out for themselves. 

(5) Grave-goods. — The gifts to the dead, as 
already mentioned, bear some relationship to the 
social position among the community in Avhich the 
deceased lived. They include all manner of things 
— ornaments, weapons, tools, utensils, pet animals, 
and even the Avives and slaves of great heroes. 
When a departed friend appeared in a dream 
dressed in his usual garments and armed with his 
favourite AA^eapons, it was natural to suppose that 
these objects, as Avell as^ their OAvner, had shadowj 
existences in the spirit world. From this it fa 
supposed that the pre-historic people believed that 
not only men, but animals and inanimate objects, 
had souls — a belief Avhich may account for the 
frequency with which weapons and other grave- 
goods were broken. 

The quality of grave-^oods varied according to 
the culture and civilization prevalent at the time 
of the interment. During the Stone Age they con- 
sisted of perforated shells, teeth, pendants of ivory 
and coloured pebbles, stone axes, spear-heads, arrow 
points, bone pins, buttons, and other objects of the 
toilet. During the Bronze and early Iron Ages, to 
the above objects were added neeldets made of 
beads of jet, amber, and coloured glass, rings, 
armlets, aiid fibulse of bronze, and sometimes gold 
rings. The stone weapons gave place to others 
made of metal. In the absence of written records, 
the objects thus collected and collated form the 
principal materials on Avhich aroheeologists base a 
more or less positive system of chronology. Among 
the calcined bones of cremated subjects, small 
articles such as pins, beads, buttons, etc., are occa- 
sionally found, showing that the corpse had been 
dqthed y^hen subjected to the fire. When de- 
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posited in tlie earth without an urn, it has heen 
argued that such objects had been used for binding 
the cloth or skin in which the calcined bones were 
wrapped up. From the (luantity of objects some- 
times deposited in the grave, it has been surmised 
that, when a person was possessed of property of 
rare and exceptional value, it was customary to 
bury it along with him, evidently with the inten- 
tion of its being utilized in the world of spirits. 
As an illustration of this the following notice of a 
remarkable discovery of axes made of jade and 
other materials will he of interest t 
The tumulus of Mont-Sainfe-Michel, which occupies a con- 
spicuous position among the Oavnac group of antiquities, rises 
to the height of 10 mttres, on an elongated base measuring 115 
metres in length by 68 metres in breadth. In recent times the 
top of the mound was flattened, and the eastern third is now 
occupied by a chapel, while at the other extremity there are 
the ruins of a modern observatory. In 1862 a small megalithic 
chamber, some two m^itrea square and rather less than one 
rafetre in height, was discovered, and on the floor of the chamber, 
amidst a thick deposit of dust, the following objects were found : 
(1) Eleven beautifully polished axes of jade, varying in length 
from 9|r to 40 centimetres. Two of these celts were pierced 
near the point for suspension. One was broken into three 
portions, two of which were lying at one end of the ciypt and 
the other at the opposite end, (2) Two large celts of a coarser 
material, both broken. (S) Twenty-six very small celts of 
fibrolite. (4) Hine pendants of jasper and 101 beads of jasper 
and turquoise, supposed to have formed a necklet ; also a 
number of very small beads made of some kind of ivory. After 
the entire d«Jbris had been removed from the floor of the 
chamber, there were found, under a flagstone, remains of an 
interment occupying a shallow space between the floor and the 
natural rock (Een6 Galles, Mull. d$ la, soc. polym. du Morbihant 
1862). 

(6) FotUry, — ^Tlie pottery found with pre-liistoric 
burials consists of a variety of vessels collectively 
called * urns’ j but, as they are found in graves con- 
taining either burnt or unburnt bodies, they could 
not all have been intended for cinerary purposes, 
so that they have to be classified according to their 
ascertained special functions. Vessels associated 
with inhumed bodies are supposed to have con- 
tained food and drink — hence they are called * food- 
vessels,’ and ‘drinking-cups’ or ‘beakers.’ The 
cinerary urns, used exclusively for the purpose of 
preserving the cremated remains of the corpse, vary 
considerably in size, form, and ornamentation, being 
generally 10 to 18| in. in height. They are narrow- 
based and wide-mouthed, with a broad overhanging 
rim to which the ornamentation is commonly con- 
fined j or they may be fi.ower-pot-sliaped, and 
ornamented by one or two transverse ridges. The 
food-vessel, which is considerably smaller, more 
globular, and more highly ornamented than the 
cinerary urn, is also wide-mouthed and naiTow- 
based. As a rule it was placed with an unbuint 
burial in the vicinity of the head of the corpse. 

Diinking-cups, or beakers, are tall, highly orna- 
mented vessels, narrowing from the mouth to near 
the middle, then bulging out and again narrowing 
at the base. A few specimens have been found 
with a handle like a jug. Beakers are almost in- 
variably associated with unburnt burials — only two 
out of 24 having^ been found by Greenwell in the 
Wold barrows, with cremated burials. Very small 
cup-shaped urns, often pierced with two or more 
holes in the side, and generally found inside a large 
cinerary vessel, are known und^r the name of 
‘ incense cups ’ i but there is no evidence to sup- 
port this suggested use of them, and they are now 
regarded as cineraty urns for infants. 

The Hon. John Aberotomhy holds that the heaker is not only 
the oldest Bronze Age ceramic in the Biitish Isles, hut also an 
impwted type from Central Europe by way of the JElhine Talley 
((/itZ xxxfi As an interesting coroHaiy to Mr. Aber- 

cronaby’s views* it has been observed that, in almost all the 
instances in which the beaker has been found assaoiated with 
human remains, the skull was bmchycephalic. 

Tliat sepulchral ceramics of the beaker type have 
rarely, if all, been found in Ireland may be 
acdo^tedl .for oh the supposition that the Con- 
tinehtaIi lt>||ch^c§phaU w later in penetrating 


as far as Ireland ; or, perhaps, that the few who 
did lind their way to that country did so by a 
diliereiit route from those who entered Britain by 
way of the Ehine Valley. Anyhow, the rarity of 
both beakers and brachycephalic skulls in the pre- 
historic burials of Ireland is a suggestive fact to 
the student of Irish ethnology. 

(7) Cemeteries . — As population increased and the 
influence of religion became more powerful as a 
governing factor in social organizations, the isolated 
and sporadic graves of the earlier people gave place 
to their aggregation in the form of cemeteries in 
certain selected localities, which were thus, as it 
were, consecrated as common burying-grounds fox 
the disposal of the dead. The remains of such ceme- 
teries may be found dispersed throughout the whole 
of Europe. There is documentary evidence that in 
pagan times the Irish had regal cemeteries in 
various parts of the Island, appropriated to the 
intennent of chiefs of the difterenb races who then 
ruled the country, either as sole monarchs or as 
provincial kings. 

This authority consists of a tract called Senchiis- 
na-Eelec {‘History of the Cemeteries’), being a 
fragment of one of the oldest Irish MSS, and in it 
reference is made to the cemetery of TailUen^ which 
Mr. Eugene Conwell of Trim has identified as a 
group of chambered cairns on the Loughcrew Hills, 
near the town of Oldeastle, Co. Meath. Mr. Con- 
well also quotes the following stanza, among others, 
from a poem in the same old MS, viz. Leabhar na 
JiUidhre ; 

* The three cemetoriea of Idolaters are 
The cemetery of Taillten, the select. 

The ever-elean cemetery of Gruaohan, 

And the cemetery of Brugh.’ 

On the ridge of this range of hills, which extends 
for a distance of about two miles, are situated from 
25 to 30 chambered cairns, some measuring as much 
as 180 ft. in diameter, while others are much 
smaller and nearly obliterated. They were ex- 
amined in 1867-S by E, A. Conwell, and an account 
of his discoveries was published in 1873 under the 
title of Discovery of the Tomb of Ollwmh Fodhla. 

An analogous group of dilapidated chambered 
cairns, with settings of stone circles, may be seen 
at Clava near InvemeBS, and other localities in 
Scotland. Stonehenge is in the centre of a vast 
; burying-ground consisting of barrows in groups 
over the downs. 

Urn cenieterioSy without any external maidcings 
to indicate the site of the burials, are frequently 
met with in the British Isles, being exposed by 
agricultural operations, and especially by the re- 
moval of clay beds for the making of bricks. As 
the underlying clay slides from under the covering 
of soil to a lower level, urns are frequently seen 
sticking in the broken margin of the surface soil. 
A small um cemetery was recently discovered, at 
the digging of the foundation of a villa in the town 
of Largs. The site was a low gravelly mound, and 
the cemetery disclosed an unique feature in the 
finding of a stone-lined cist covered over with a 
large flagstone and containing seven flower-pot- 
sHaped urns, all having more or less calcined bones 
in mem {Archmologia^ Ixii. 239-250). 

In 1886, in the course of removing the surface- 
earth above a gravel- and sand-pit at Aylesford in 
Kent, the follomng relics were discovered: a 
wooden pail or sitnLai with a bronze band orna- 
mented with late Celtic designs; a bronze jug 
{oenoeho^) ; a long-handled pan and t-wo fibulce, also 
of bronze, together with calcined bones and frag- 
ments of pottery. ‘ These objects were discovered 
in what had been a round burial-pit, about 3J ft. 
deep, the sides and bottom of which had been 
coated with, a Mnd of chalky compound. TI }0 
bronzy contained burnt bones and the fbulce. 
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the hronze vase and pan lying outside it, while 
around were the remains of several eartiieinyare 
urns, some of which had been used as cineraries.’ 
The discovery, fortunately, came under the notice 
of Dr. A. J. Evans, who lost no time in making a 
full inquiry into the circumstances. The result 
of his researches was a paper, ‘On a Late 
Celtic Urn-Field at Aylesford,’ which appeared 
in 1890 [ib, lii.). The conclusion to which Dr. 
Evans comes, after a wide comparison of Con- 
tinental ceramics, is that the Aylesford urns are 
* the derivatives of North Italian, and in a marked 
degree old Venetian prototypes.’ 

Perhaps the most instructive cemetery in Europe 
is that ot Hallstatt, of which the present writer has 
elsewhere given the following brief account : 

* Tho ancient necropolis, known as Hallstatt, lies in a narrow 
glen in the None Alps, about an hour’s walk from the town of 
Hallstatt, situated on the lake of the same name. Disco 'rered m 
1846, and systematically explored for several years under the 
superintendence of Bergmeister G. Bamsauer, the results were 
published hy Baron von Sacken in 1868, in a quarto volume 
with twenty-six plates of illustrations. One of the ijeculiarities 
of this cemetery was that it contained burials by inhumation 
and incineration indiscriminately dispersed over the entire 
sepulchral area, both, however, belonging to the same period, 
as was clearly proved from the perfect similarity of their re- 
spective grave-goods. The graves were thickly placed over an 
irregular area, some 200 yards in length and about that in 
breadth, but there were no indications above ground to mark 
their position. They were not arranged in any order, and their 
depth varied within the limits of if to 5 ft.— a disproportion 
partly accounted for by the sloping nature of the surface, which 
caused a considerable rain-wash of the soil to the lower levels. 

Out of 993 tombs described in v. Sacken’s work, 525 contained 
simple interments ,* 455 had incinerated human remains j and 
in 18 the bodies had only been partially burnt before being 
interred. The inhumed bodies lay, generally, from east to 
west, having the face towards sunrise with the head occasion- 
ally resting on a stone. At other times the body lay on a pre- 
pared bed, or coarse easing, of hardened clay. In two instances 
traces of a wooden coffin were observed. Sometimes two or 
more skeletons were found in the same grave, while, at other 
times, some portion of the skeleton was wanting. The 
skeletKins were not so scientifically examined as could be de- 
sired, but, according to Dr. Hoernes, they belonged to a well- 
developed dolichocephalic race, of medium height (5 ft. 6 to 
8 in,), with a prominent occiput, long and slightly prognathic 
face, and a straight or gently receding forehead. The ashes 
and charred bones were carefully collected and deposited in the 
natural soil, sometimes laid over a fiat stone, and sometimes in 
a roughly burnt trough of clay. Only twice were burnt bones 
found in a bronze vase, and once in a clay um. When the 
cremated remains had been deposited the grave-goods were 
placed near them, after which the coarser pieces of charcoal 
were heaped over the whole. 

An analysis of the contents of the graves gave the following 
results The 538 tombs, after inhumation, contained ; bronze 
— 18 objects of armour, 1543 articles of toilet, 57 utensils, and 
31 vases ; iron— 165 objects of armour, and 42 utensils ; 6 articles 
of gold, 171 of amber, and 41 of glass ; 342 clay vessels ; and 61 
diverse objects (spindle-whorls, sharpening stones, etc.). Simi- 
larly classified, the relics in the 455 tombs after incineration 
were as follows ; bronze— 91 objects of armour, 1735 of toilet, 55 
utensils, and 179 vases ; iron— 348 objects of armour, and 43 
utensils ; 69 articles of gold, 106 of amber, and 36 of glass ; 902 j 
clay vessels j and 102 diverse objects. 

jF’roni these statistics it would appear that the burials after 
cremation were richer in articles of luxury— such as bronze 
vases and flWl®, beads of gloss, gold cloth stuffs, etc., with the 
exception of objects of amber, which were more abundant 
with inhumed bodies* {JRwmMes and^ Studies in JSosnia^ 
p. 3991?.). 

It may be noted as a point of some significance, 
that neither silver nor lead has been found in 
Hallstatt. Their absence, together with that of 
money, has been used to support the opinion that 
the cemetery "was discontinued -before these metals 
came into general use about the beginning of the 
4th cent, B.O. 

Baron von Sacken assigned the Hallstatt cemetery^ to the 
second half of the miUennium immediately preceding the 
Christian era, and thought that it might be in continuous use 
till the advent of the Bomans into that part of Burope. But, 
according to other writers, this range ought to be extended 
further back by seveml centuries, even to lOOO b.o. Owing to 
commercial currents from Eastern lands, especially by way of 
the Adriatic, and also, no doubt, to changes initiated by native 
skill, we might expect a considerable variation in the teehnvqm 
of tile Hallstatt relics, even on v* Sacken’s bypothesia of the 
more limited duration of the cemetery. The collection as a 
whole is thus a mere jumbling together of an assortment of 
objects, Infiaenced not only hy a rapidly progressing civiUzar 


tion, but also by a continuous importation of new materials ; 
hence the ditficulfey of classifying them into a more precise 
div ision than earlier and later. 

In the cemetery of S. Lucia, near Tolmino, above 
the head of the Adriatic, in which incineration was 
almost exclusively the mode of sepulture — there 
being only three iiiterinents by inhumation out of 
3000 tombs examined by Dr. Marchesetti — the war- 
like element was represented by only one sword, 
two spears, and seven lances (all of ii’on). The 
sword is distinctly the La Tbne type — thus suggest- 
ing that the peaceful ways of the people Ixad been 
disturbed only in later times, probably during one 
of the marauding excursions of the Gauls into 
Italy. On the otiier hand, the jibulcs numbered 
1629 of bronze and 108 of iron ; of which 248 were 
of the ‘Certosa’ type— i.d. not much earlier than 
400 B.G.— and 3 of the La Tiine type. Of metallic 
vases there were eighty of bronze and one of iron, 
among the former being six dsU a eordonk A few 
of these bronze vessels were decorated with dots, 
circles, and perpendicular flutings, but rarely with 
animal figures, and all iu the same style of art as 
the analogous objects from Hallstatt, 

(8) Th&pTotodiistorie people of Western Mm^ope . — 
As a general result of the preceding remarks on 
the sepulchral phenomena of Western Europe, the 
following propositions may be accepted as a fair 
summary of the ethnic elements, so far as these 
liave been determhied by modern research, which 
have helped to mould the physical characters of 
the highly mixed population now inhabiting the 
British Isles, but, of course, altogether apart from 
the influence of the environment. 

{a) Anthropological researches have shown that 
during the Neolithic Age a long-headed race, of 
short stature but strong physique (average height 
5 ft. 5 in.), who buried their dead in rudely con- 
structed stone chambers, had spread over the whole 
of Western Europe, from the Mediterranean to the 
south of Scandinavia. Tacitus informs us that he 
identified the Silures, a people then occupying 
South Wales, as Iberians, on account of their 
swarthy complexion and enried hair {Agrieola^ xi.). 
The inference that these Silures were tlie direct 
descendants of the primitive long-headed people 
was not unreasonable, more especially as by that 
time the eastern parts of Britain had been taken 
possession of by successive waves of Gaulish and 
Belgic immigrants from the Continent — thus carrs- 
ing the earlier inhabitants to recede more and 
more westwards. And, if this is so, it follows that 
the long-headed men of the chambered cairns of 
Britain, Ireland, and France, as well as many other 
parts of the Continent, had a swarthy complexion, 
with dark hair and eyes, like so many people still 
inhabiting the moi^e secluded parts of these locali^ 
ties. 

{h) The incoming brachyeephali were taller than 
the doiichocephah already in possession of the 
country— a statement which is proved by actual 
measurements of skeletons (average height 5 ft. 8 
in.). Although they have been described by many 
modern writers as ‘Hghtin hair and complexion’ 
(Greenwell, qp. dt. p. 636), there does not ai)xjear 
to be any arclueological evidence to support this 
assertion. The mistake seems to have arisen from 
inadvertently applying to the Bronze Age braehy- 
cephali qualities which were undoubtedly appliC'. 
able at a later period to the Celts of Mstory. The 
former buried their dead in short cists and round 
barrows, and carried with them a knowled|e of 
bronze. While these two early races (the dolicho- 
cephali and braohycephali) were ^ living together, 
apparently in harmony, the oustom of disposing of 
the .dead by cremMion spread over the land— a 
custom which, was intrddaoed from the Continent, 
I and had its prigin probably in the strong religious 
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elements of the time, as it was practised by both 
races, 

(c) At a considerably later period, but not many 
centuries prior to the occupation of Britain by the 
Bomans, there was another Continental wave of 
immigrants, generally regarded as an offshoot of 
the (jralli of classical* authors, and probably the 
Belgcd of Caesar, who introduced the industrial 
elements of the civilization known in lids country 
as ^Late Celtic,’ These newcomers differed radi- 
cally from the former so-called Celtic invaders 
in 'having dolichocephalic heads — a statement 
which is supported by archteological evidence ; for 
examx>le, a skull found in a characteristic Late 
Celtic tumulus at Arras, Yorkshire, was described 
by Dr. Thurnam as having a cephalic index of 73*7. 
They were a branch of the Celts of history, whose 
very name at one time was a teri'or in Europe ; and 
by classical writers they are described as very tall 
and fierce-looking, with fair hair, blond com- 
plexion, and blue eyes. 

{d) The next and last of the great racial ^ ele- 
ments which entered into the ethnic composition 
of the British people of to-day were the successive 
Teutonic invasions from Germany, Denmark, and 
Scandinavia, all belonging to a tall blond dolicho- 
cephalic people who existed in Central Europe 
from time immemorial— possibly the descendants 
of the Neanderthaloid races of Balseolithic times. 

There is no reference made here to the Boman 
occupation as a factor in British ethnology, because 
the Romans were a mere ruling caste, who, al- 
though they introduced new arts, industries, and 
customs into the country, kept themselves aloof 
from the natives, and did not, as a rule, inter- 
mai’xy with them. Hence, when they finally 
abandoned Britain they left its inhabitants racially 
unaffected, much as would be the case with India if 
the British were now to retire from it. To-day we 
hunt for remains of military roads, camps, ac- 
coutrements of war, and other relics of their 
civilization, but of their skeletons we know very 
little, and of their British offspring nothing at all. 
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B. Mbneo. 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
(Greek).— Burial was the method of disposing of 
the dead followed by all the Mediterranean peoples 
during the Neolithic epoch, and the same custom 
obtained in Greece, and was continued without iu- 
terrimtion at least until the Homeric period. That 
the Greeks of the pre-Mycensean and Mycenaean 
civilization buried theit dead is evident 6om the 
tombs discovered in Crete, in the Cyclades, at 
Mycenae, Orchomenus, and Vaphio. It kas also 
been proved that Schliemann was mistaken in 
believing that he found in the Mycenaean tombs 
indications of a partial cremation of the dead. 
In the island of Crete, Evans and Halbherr, who 
discovered many tombs of the Mycenaean epoch 
and others of different periods, found burial to be 


the invariable custom without any sign of crema- 
tion, either partial or total. 

Apparently, then, the first notice of cremation 
occurs in Homer ; it is described with grim vivid- 
ness, especially in the account of the obseq^uies of 
Patroclus {IL xxiii. llOfi*. ). Homer also offers an 
explanation of this new funerary custom, which 
ajjpears to be contraiy to the beliefs of the Greek 
people. He makes Nestor say that it is necessary 
to burn the bodies of those wdio died in battle, 
in order that the bones might be carried back to 
their native land to the sons of the dead {II, vii. 
331 f.). But this reason is inadequate to account 
for so profound a change of custom. The change 
from burial to cremation must already have taken 
place in the Homeric age, just as it had previously 
been made in Central and, in part, in Southern 
Europe. It was then introduced into Greece as it 
had been into Italy, and very probably by the 
same races who were afterwards known under 
the name of Aryan, and who originated many 
other changes in the customs of the peoples sub- 
dued by them. 

While in some regions of Europe there was a 
period during which cremation prevailed (and 
among these regions must he included Northern 
and also, in part, Southern Italy), in Greece the 
ancient and the new practices flourished for a long 
time side by side, just as was the case in Borne ; 
but in Borne, from the discoveries in the Forum and 
from those made in other parts of the city and in 
Latium, we can plainly recognize the substitution 
of cremation for burial. This does not appear so 
clearly in Greece ; but it cannot have happened 
otherwise. At the time of the Homeric rhapsodies, 
cremation must have been in use quite as much as 
burial. In succeeding epochs both methods were 
employed, as may be gathered from Greek authors, 
who attest the existence now of the one custom 
and now of the other. 

We have at the present day full information 
regarding the forms of the tombs used by the 
Greeks previous to the classic epoch, and especially 
in those characteristic periods which are to be 
referred to pre-Mycenman and Myeenmn civiliza- 
tion both on the continent and in the various 
islands. The funerary architecture of these 
periods may be classified under four chief forms : 
(1) dome-tombs, (2) chamber-tombs, (3) shaft-tombs, 
and (4) pit-tombs. 

The finest example of a dome-tomb is that of 
the tomb called the Treasury of Aireus at Myeence, 
discovered by Schliemann. Then come those of 
Orchomenus, of Yaphio, of Heraion, of Eleusis, 
and of other places, which are magnificently and 
splendidly decorated, not indeed like that at 
Mycenae, although they have the same arcM* 
tectural form. 

The chamber-tombs are distinguished from the 
dome-tombs by the rectangular form of their plan, 
the dome-tombs being circular ; by their more or 
less flat roof ; and also by the diminished height 
of the mortuary chamber. But, like the others, 
they have a corridor {Sp6p,Qs) for entrance, with a 
door of ingress, and they may also have a varying 
number of lateral chambers. These tombs were 
excavated in the rock, and are found throughout 
the whole of Greece and in the islands, especially 
in Crete, where they were discovered by Evans 
and Halbherr. Sarcophagi are found in* tliem — 
sometimes one, two, or even four — made of terra- 
cotta and painted on the outside ; or else there is a 
trench in Hiein in which the corpse has been placed ; 
or sometimes the coimse was laid upon the floor of 
the sepulchral chamber (Evans, Frehisforic Tombs 
of Knossos, p. fi; Orsi, Urne fitmhri crefesi, 
p. 2ff.). 

The shaft-tombs were dug in the ground and 
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covered with either rough or squared slabs of 
stone. In these graves the body was usually 
placed on its back ; sometimes it was curled up. 

The pit'tombs consist of a kind of well which 
was almost always excavated in the rock, with 
steps to descend into it ; at tlie bottom an arched 
aperture is found which gives access to tlie sepul- 
chral cell. The cell is generally supported by a 
double wall of rude blocks, and is suniciently long 
to contain a skeleton stretched out at full length. 
But Evans remarks that this type of tomb, although 
it has different characteristics, resembles in its cell 
the shaft-tombs. 

In the island of Crete no dome-tombs have been 
discovered like those of Mycense or of Orchomenus 5 
but the royal tomb of Isopates described by Evans 
and re-constructed by Eyfe (Evans, op. cit,) fills up 
the lacuna. 

It appears to have been the primitive custom of 
the Greeks to bury their dead in the village where 
they dwelt, and sometimes in the houses them- 
selves. It is certain that at Mycen^ tombs have 
been found in the houses, here and there in groups 
of five, or even of twenty, among the remains of 
habitations. At Athens, also, honses with tombs 
have been discovered. Plato makes mention of 
this custom, and calls it barbarous (Min. 315). It 
seems to have been abolished by the laws of Solon. 
The agora also appears to have been used for 
burying : Mycenm supplies an example of this. 
Further, it is well known that in the classic epoch 
many Greek cities had, or believed that they had, 
in the agora the burial-place of their more re- 
nowned heroes. 

It appears, further, that the Greeks in primitive 
times offered human sacrifices at funerals. This 
seems certain not only from the Homeric account 
of the obsequies of Patroclus, but also from some 
indications in the tombs of Mycense. In the 
dromos of the rock-tomhs, human bones have often 
been found, and in front of one sepulchre there 
were discovered six human skeletons placed cross- 
^vise and mingled with the bones of animals and 
broken pieces of common utensils. From this it 
has been suspected that the bodies were those of 
victims sacrificed to the dead (Perrot-Chipiez, 
Histowe de Vart^ vi. 564). Further, Plato says (i5.) 
that human sacrifices were offered in Lykaia 
(Aumta), and also by the descendants of Athamas, 
although they were Greeks and not barbarians. 

From the most remote antiquity, as we gather 
from the pre-historic tombs, tbe Greeks had a 
religious cult for their dead. They considered the 
right of sepulture as sacred, and consequently as a 
law. This sentiment was handed down to the 
historic Greeks, the true It was also a 

duty and a kind of Pan-Hellenic law iJi 0 .viM]vwv 
v6fio^i Eurip. BuppL 524) to give sepulture to 
enemies who died in battle. Tlie law of Solon, 
which exempted a son from the obligation to 
support a father who had rendered himself un- 
worthy, imposed upon him the duty of burying 
him with ail due honours (ABsch. in TimarcK 13; 
the very words dkata, affirm the right of 

the dead to sepulture). In the classic epoch, 
religious belief was permeated with the notion 
that the spirit of the dead could not enter into the 
subterranean realm if the body had not received 
burial-— the soul (fvxf) would wander about without 
a resting-place, ana would not be able to pass over 
the faW river in order to enter Hades. ' 

We do not know how the primitive, Greeks con- 
ducted themselves between the death and the 
burial of tbe deceased 5 but from what we know of 
the historical epoch we may infer without any 
doubt what were their customs in primitive times. 

In the pre-historic tombs of Knossos the corpse 
was bqped in a grave, or else was laid op the 


pavement of the sepulchral ch amber, or in a 
sarcophagus in a larnax of clay. It was 
usually ],)iaced stretched out at length, or some- 
times curled up, either in the grave or in the 
sarcophagus. There was no fixed direction or 
orientation of tbe position of the dead. In tombs 
of every type, objects belonging to the deceased 
are found, according to sex and condition : weapons, 
swords, knives, arrows, razors, ornaments of gold 
and of bx-onze, rings, seals, lamps, and so on. Tombs 
like those of Mycense and Vaphio have furnished 
obj’ects of great value both as to their material 
— principally gold — and as to their artistic make. 
Objects which were most dear to the deceased, and 
which he had possessed when living, were placed 
with him in tlie tomb. This usage continued 
without interruption into the historic epoch, to- 
gether with other usages which were gradually 
abolished by various successive laws, because they 
were held to he barbarous. We have proof of this 
in the Homeric period, which may be regarded as 
an intermediate one between the pre-historic and 
the historic periods, primitive funeral customs 
being still found which were no longer practised 
in the period which followed, as well as others 
which were retained. 

In order to give an idea of this, it will be 
sufficient to relate in full what was done at the 
funeral of Patroclus, so admirably described by 
Homer (II. xviii., xxiii.). We shall follow the 
poet^s order ; — 

The corpse of Patroclus was washed with hot water (11. 
xviii. 3461!.), then anointed with unguents and oil, and covered 
from head to foot with a thin linen cloth. It was laid in state 
on a bed (Iv 352), and was wept over with great 

lamentation by Achilles and the Myrmidons (315 ff.). On the 
return from the fight in which Hector was slain, Aohilles and 
the Myrmidons again wept over the bier of Patroclus, since 
weeping is an honouring of the dead (& yap yepas eatl BavovroiVi 
xxiii. 9). A funeral meal follows the weeping. The corpse is 
to be cremated, and accordingly an immense pyre is prepared 
which is to receive the body of Patroclus. When the pyre is 
ready, the transportation of the body takes place in the midst 
of a great cort%e of armed men ; Achilles supports the head of 
his deceased friend, while the Myrmidons cut off their locks and 
cast them upon the corpse, thus covering it. Achilles also 
sacrifices his hair, which ho puts into the hand of his dead 
friend. During the night those who attend to the preparation 
of the funeral (KTjSe/xoveff, xxiii. 163) remain with Achilles. On 
the following day the body of the deceased is placed in the 
midst of the pyre, and is covered from head to foot with fat 
taken from the oxen and sheep which have been sacrificed ; 
alongside are placed the dead animals, and amphorjo of honey 
and of oil. Four horses are sacrificed, and two of the nine 
dogs which the deceased possessed, together with twelve young 
Trojans who are to be burnt on the same immense pyre. The 
pyre burns all the night. In the morning the order is given to 
extinguish it with libations of wine, to pick out the calcined 
bones of the dead from among the other bones of men and 
animals-- an easy task, since the body of Patroclus had been 
placed in the centre separate from the rest— and to enclose 
them in a cinerary urn between two pieces of fat. Finally, a 
tumulus of earth receives the urn, and is the sepulchre of 
Patroclus. But the funeral rites do not end here ; Acliilles 
orders funeral games, and distributes rewards to the victors 
(268 ff.). 

In the classic period the dead body was washed, 
anointed with nnguents and oil, and wrapped in a 
white garment. It appears, however, that the 

f arment was not always white ; it might be black. 

'he eyes were closed, and the jaw was bound to 
the head in order that the mouth might remain 
shut when rigidity came on. The cai‘e of the dead 
was the business of the people of the house, 
especially the relatives, aud among these the 
women. Further, a garland was placed on the 
head of the deceased. Afterwards the eorpsp 'was 
laid on an ordinarjr bed (KKtpTj), and was expensed to 
view. This exposing {7rp6$e<ris] took place/ In the 
house, the feet of the dead being turne^.^'^towards 
the door 5 a law of Bolon prohibited ap^ exposing 
before the door, as seems to have befen done at 
first. This exposing took place th^ day after 
death. An earlier time was prohibjited in order, 
natnraHy,' tbs'! might be j^^bnrance that 
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actual death had taken place ; and, on the other 
hand, a too prolon.ueil cxpo-sing* was not allowed. 
According to Greek hehels, the dead must bo 
buried relatively soon in order that the soul might 
be able to enter the realm of the dead and might 
not wander about. Patroclus, whose body, on 
account of the solemn funeral rites, was exposed 
for twelve days after his death, says to Achilles, 
to whom he appears in a dreani, <?c£7rre /le dm 
rdytora, 'jrj^Aaj bVi^ao TEp'^au) {IL xxiii. 71)« 

At what seems to be a late period, a piece of 
money was placed in the mouth of the deceased as 
a vauXov to pay the fenynian who transported him 
to the further side of the river into the roalm^ of 
the dead. A honey cake (/teXtroOrra) was burietl 
with him, as an appro]>riate offering to the 
guardian of the doors of the infernal regions 
(Aristoph. Lys. 599). The scholiast on Aristo- 
phanes adds that the cake serves for Cerberus 
{q,v.)j the piece of money for the fexTyinan, and 
the dead man’s garland is for tho^ struggle which 
he has undergone in issuing from life. 

Upon the bier was placed a vessel of earth, 
usufily a which contained an unguent. 

On this vessel, which was of a characteristic form, 
were depicted appropriate funeral scenes ; and, in 
fact, it represented tue deceased. At the door of 
ingress was placed an earthen vessel (darpaKoy) 
containing spring water (Aristoph. JSccL 1033), 
which was to serve for purifying those who had 
been in contact with the dead, and in general all 
those who were in the house. 

The exposing of the body was followed by its 
being carried {iKtpopd) from the house to the place of 
sepulture, and this could be done only by day ,* 
criminals alone were buried by night (Eiirix*- 
Troad, 446), when sepulture ivas granted them at 
all.^ The dead person 'was carried on the bed upon 
which he bad been exposed to view ; but it is not 
easy to say exactly who were the bearers, although 
there are expressions like vEKpo^pSpois veKpoOdirrac, 
yeKpoTd<f)oif which imply persons specially employed 
in this duty of carrying and of burial. However, 
we gather from Plato, Plutarch, Lucian, and 
others that these hearers were young men who 
lent themselves to this pious duty. Plato speaks 
of young men of the gymnasium {Lega, xii. 947). 
When the conveyance of the body toolc place, It 
was attended by a cortege which accompanied the 
bier as it made its way to the sepulchre. Accord- 
ing to the laws of Solon, the men must go first, the 
women must follow j the latter, moreover, must not 
be less than sixteen years of age (Demosth. Arist. 
i.}. Plato describes at length {Legg, xii, 947) how 
the funeral cortege was to be formed, and he also 
notes that the women who took part in it must 
not be younger than the child-bearing age. The 
sepulchre Wk'/}) must be excavated underground, 
of elongated snape, and must be constructed of 
stone. But the dead were not always laid in a 
tomb of stone without a coffin {a-opSs, Xdpyaih When 
the latter was used, it was made of cypress or 
other wood. 

The different stages of the funeral 'were usually 
accompanied by weeping and lamentation on the 
^part of tlio relatives and friends, and of other per- 
^ns who visited the dead when e:^osed to view 
{^e\d attended him to the sepulchre. These manifes- 
y^Lfeions of giief mufet originally have been excessive, 
civii^<^^ different from those ^ve havemet with in 
tombs*'- They were prohibited by legislators like 
Mycen^^ Charondas, who desired to restrain what 
been pii many Greek writers to he clamorous 
believing forms of grief. Plato describes as 
indications weeping for the dead, and would 
In the islaniP^rohibit lamentations outside 

discovered 960). It is true that /Esehy- 

and others of ^9f.} and Euripides 642 f.) 


describe displays of grief such as striking the breast, 
tearing and lacerating the face and garuients, and 
juilling out the hair ; but probably tliese two 
autliors vifeiied to reproduco juimitive cusluius 
which weie no longer permitted in their day. In 
spite of legislative prohibitions, however, there was 
no cessation at funerals of more or less exaggerated 
manifestations of grief; the bier was certainly 
acconipanied by funeral-singers {Bp7jV(pdol), Plato 
himself speaks of them [Legg, vii. 800) in the 
masculine only. This duty, however, was carried 
out also by women called KapCyai, ffpi/jpcpSol, /xovcriKal, 
probably, as is siipp(>sed, from their Cariaii origin, 
whence came the employment of the term for those 
women who sang over the dead, just as a kind of 
flute was called Phrygian as having been invented 
by the Phrygians, e.g. adXds Op'ijPTjnKds (Poll, iv. 75). 

While in pre-historic times the places of sepulture 
were either the houses or the streets of the city or 
village, or even the agora, in the classical period 
the Greeks had flxed places outside the city, 
cemeteries in the common and broad signification 
of the term j or else they made use of the roads 
outside of the city, as may still be seen in Italy, 
e,g. at Pompeii. Moreover, distinguishing signs or 
inscriptions were placed upon the sepulchres. The 
sepulchres themselves had different names, as 
rifpot, py/jpara, and they niigiit have different 
forms, among which was that of the tumulus 
(xwjua, barrow). There were placed upon them 
stelm {cTT^Xai), a kind of posts, or actual columns 
{doves), or little temples {vatdta, or else hori- 
zontal slabs of stone (rpdTre^at), with inscriptions 
{ypo-tpai). 

In the sepulchres in Greece, from the most 
ancient and primitive onwards, have been found 
objects and vessels fretiuently of great value, such 
as those of Myeeme, of Vaphio, and of Crete. 
These were deposited in the tomb with the dead, 
and were objects which had belonged to him. 
Thus there have been found objects for the toilet, 
weapons, little figures of earth or of bronze, and, 
especially, bronze or earthen vessels. The sepul- 
chres themselves contain the bones of domestic 
animals, among which are those of the horse. In 
the ideas and beliefs of the Greeks there was the 
conviction that the dead person must have for his 
jomuiey to the subterranean world the same objects 
of use and of ornament which he had possessed 
when living, and also utensils and vess& which 
were proper for eating and drinking from, and con- 
taining food and drink. This usage did not cease 
in classic Greece, as lias been proved by the vessels 
and other objects which have been found in the 
sepulchres of this epoch. 

The burial was followed by the funeral meal 
{sreplduTTPoy), already mot with in the Homeiio 
period, though not by the games, which had been 
abolished; and also by the purification {Kara- 
XoiL/ecrdaL), But solicitude for the deceased did not 
end here : on the third day after the burial, sacri- 
fices (called rplra) -were offered upon the tomb, 
especially on the stele or other object placed on it ; 
these sacrifiees were repeated on the ninth day 
{dyardl ; and in the meanwhile the mourning began. 
This, in the majority of cases, lasted thirty days ; 
the shortest period was twelve (Pint. Lgc, 27). As 
to external signs, mourning was shown by abstin- 
ence from every thing which might cause joy and 
pleasure, and also by putting on a black garment, 
or clothing 'wliieli was only in part black. A ccord- 
ing to Plutarch ( QtaesL &m. xiv. ), it was a custom 
with the Greeks that during the mourning the 
women should shave off their hair, and the men 
should let theirs gro’W, if tbe regular usage was 
for the men to shave off the hair, and the women 
to let theirs grow. Euripides makes mention 
(Iphig. Anln 1437 f.) of the cutting off’ of the hair 
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and the putting on of a hlacdv pcplmn for mourning. 
The Argive custom of wearing a white garment for 
mourning instead of a black one (Pint. oj). cit, 
xxvi.) seems to have been an exccptioii. 

In Athens there was also an anniversary of the 
death called by Herodotus (iv. 26) yevicna, a funeral 
feast, during which sacriiices were offered to the 
earth (t^ 7 i?)— a commemoration called hy others 
v€K<iffLa or (hpaia. It is to be supposed that such a 
commemoration was chiefly found in the case of 
men well known and highly thought of, notwith- 
standing that no distinction of persons or classes is 
made by Greek writers. But a general feeling of 
respect for tombs, and especially for ancestors, may 
be inferred from what one reads in iEschylus (Peri. 
401 fl’. ) concerning the tombs of forefathers {drjKas 
T€ Trpoy6vo3v), Just as in the commemoration on the 
third and ninth days after burial, so at the annual 
commemorations, there were sacrifices, offerings 
and libations (ivdyterpa} to the dead, who was sup- 
posed to be already in the subterranean world; 
whence snch libations took also the name of 
and of xObvLd Xour/)c£, 

The unhappy criminal alone was denied sepulture 
and a funeral. In Athens the bodies of eriminals 
were thrown behind the tower Melita and along by 
the northern walls of the city (Pint. Them. xxii. ; 
Plato, Eepub, iv. 439). The suicide’s right hand 
was cut off; but he was granted burial. Plato 
would have the suicide buried in silence and with- 
out any sign of sepulture {Legg. ix. 873). Finally, 
to those whose bodies could not be obtained, 
cenota 2 >hs or empty monuments were erected. 
Euripides {Kel. 1241) says that it was a law of the 
Greeks that he who died by drowning in the sea 
should be ^buried in a tissue of empty robes’ 
{kgpoio’l ddTTTeiv ip TriwXcap {/^da-pLaarip). 
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G. Sergi* 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
(Hindu). — Life and death stand in perpetual con - 1 
trust. To give expression to this fact is the aim of 
Hindu ritual in all its processes, down to the ; 
minutest details. In the ease of offerings to the 
gods the participants circumambulate the fire with 
their right side turned towards it, and in a direc- 
tion from left to right ; in offerings to the 7nanes 
the left side is turned, and the direction is from 
right to left—the opposite of the sun’s course (see 
CiRGUMAMBULATiOM) ; in the former case the 
right knee is bowed, in the latter the left ; • in the 
one the sacrificial cord is put on. from left to right 
(under the right arm), in the other from right, to 
left (under the left arm) ; ropes are twisted from 
right to left ; even numbers are assigned to the 
gods, odd ones to the mams ; to the former belongs 
everything that is young, healthy, and strong, to 


the latter what is old, weak, or deformed. Every- 
thing that is bright'Coloured—tho forenoon, the 
ascending half of the month or the year — is assigned 
to the gods ; whereas the mcmes have their portion 
in all tliat is dark — the afternoon, the descending 
half of the month or the year. Even in the course 
of a human life the 50th year marks a boundary, 
those who have not reached it belonging to the 
gods, those who have passed it to the mams. 

Dread of the evil influence of the dead, their 
impurity, their return, and their interference with 
the living is anotlier characteristic of the ritual. 
Fire-brands and jets of water servo to ivard 
off this influence ; stones are laid down be- 
tween the village and the place of cremadou ; on 
the way home from the latter, care is taken to 
obliterate footprints in order to prevent the dead 
from finding the way, or perhaps to save the foot- 
print, which is a possible subject of magic, from 
being exposed to the influence of hostile spirits ; 
at the funeral ceremonies plants are selected whose 
names—sueh as apamarga, maka, yam — ^have a 
protective sense. 

The living are bound to prepare the way for the 
dead in the other world, to provide them with food 
for their great journey into Yama’s realm, and to 
supply them with means for crossing the rivers. 
These ends are served by the tithranti or mitaraofvh 
cow, which in some cases has been presented to the 
Brahmans before his death by the deceased himself 
or his son. The same was originally, no doubt, 
the purpose also of the anustarani cow, which is 
led along in the funeral train, and whose members 
are finally laid upon those of the dead, its Iddneys 
being deposited in his hands as food for Yama’a 
' )gs. The streams which have to be crossed are 
probably indicated by the piece of reed which is 
introduced into the wall of the tomb, and %vliich is 
meant to serve as a boat (cf. GeRBEBUS, Bridob). 

Tlie realm of the dead is variously located in the 
west or the south— occasionally in the east, no 
doubt in conformity with the conception of Bigv. 
X. 15. 7, which speaks of the fathers as anmfmam 
upasthe, ‘ in the bosom of the dawn.’ The dead 
are sought for in earth and air and heaven, in sun 
and moon and stars— in the last-named very rarely. 
In fact, we encounter a number of frequently con- 
tradictory views, which originated at different 
times and among different races, and which, after 
undergoing artificial amalgamation, now emerge in 
the Vedie ritual and its hymns (Hdllebrandt, Ved. 
Myth., Breslau, 1891-1902, iii. 414 ff). 

Tlie usual method of disposing of the dead is 
cremation. But the well-known distinction drawn 
in Kigv. X. 15. 14 between agmdagdhas and anag" 
(cremated andun-crematedmaKes) shows 
that other forms were known and practised. It is 
not at all impossible that Eigv. x. 18. 10 ff. origin- 
ally referred to the rite of burial ("Winternite, 
Gesch d. ind. LitU, i. [Leijizig, 1905] 85). But our 
present ritual is not acquainted with burial except 
as applied to young children and ascetics, in whose 
case, from a motive half-philosophic, half-super- 
stitious, and after a fashion known even at the 
present day, the skull was split with a eoco-niife 
(Galand, AUmd. Bestatt. § 50, p. 95). The onlv 
otlier trace which appears to point with any ee"* 
tainty to burial is found in the smaidnaohiU, whij"® 
follows the placing of the remains in the urn, 
Brahmans were reluctant to abandon old cusf 7. 
they modified them when necessary, and 
them on to other existing .usages, 


prmargya ceremony— once an hidepend'- 
offering— was cpmbmeci with the soma*jl 
the non-obligatory 
originally an independent custom. In 
of Ibis miti Oaland (ic. 181 1) has 
< snrvival ’ of original burial j and tb ssmanee 
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that there the urn is not interred, but cast away, also 
appears to point to the independence of the ^mcc’- 
idnachiti, for which urn-burial is not a necessity. 

The data as to burial are foimd in the Vedic 
hymns, and especially in the Sutras — the Grhya 
and Pitrmedha and kindred texts— and in the 
records of modern usages. It is not without 
interest that many of the regulations of the Sutras 
find parallels at the present day among Indian 
tribes. As we find the injunction that those re- 
turning from the place of cremation are to deposit 
stones or other objects between the dead man and 
his village, so ‘the Hangars of Nepal obstruct the 
road leading from the grave with a barricade of 
thorns, through which the soul, conceived of as a 
miniature man, very tender and fragile, is unable 
to force its way’ [Gmsus of India^ 1901, 1. 355). 
Od the other hand, our Sutras do not contain an 
account of all the customs that existed or may 
have existed, and do not coincide with the ritual 
known to the Rigveda. An interesting illustration 
of this is supplied by Dr. Bloch {Anmial Eeport of 
tho Arohmol* Survey ^ Bengal circle, for the year end- 
ing April 1905, Calcutta. 1905 [ZDMG lx. 227 ff.]), 
who opened some burial-mounds at Lauriya, and 
found in the midst of them remains of a wooden 
post {sthwm)i which recalls the post mentioned in 
feigv. X. 1*8. 13, and of whose meaning the Sutra 
ritual gives us no idea. 

It would be qixite out of place here to treat even 
superficially of the huge mass of prescriptions to 
be found in published and unpubliSied texts, or of 
the variations presented by the usages of difierent 
schools and families. Caland divides the whole 
ceremonial into 114 acts, not to speak of the varia- 
tions found in each of these. It is equal ly impossible 
to discuss the numerous verses wliich accompany 
the particular acts, and whose real relation to 
these is not always clear | oi*, more especially, the 
circumstantial casuistry with which the highly 
ingenious spirit of Brahmanism has sought, in a 
manner that is far from uninteresting, to provide 
for all possibilities. Like the ceremonies connected 
with birth, those attending on death are a sam- 
shdra, * It is well known,’ says the Bmidhdyma> 
PUpnedha, iii. i. 4, * that through the saThskara 
after birth one conquers earth ; through the 
sauisJcdrcb after death, heaven.’ Kitualists are 
therefore eager to have this sa'^lcdra performed 
with care and with regard to all circumstances. 
It may happen, for instance, that the Hindu dies 
in a foreign land and must be brought home, or 
that he dies there and remains forgotten. In the 
latter case cremation is performed in effigy upon a 
human figure composed of paMia stems. Should 
it chance, however, that after all the man retiums 
alive, the ritual provides even for this, and ordains 
that he must be born anew — i.e, undergo all the 
rites oi jdtaharmaTii in which he sits speechless and 
with clenched fists, like an embryo in the womb 
(Caland, § 44). When a prostitute dies, she must 
not be cremated, according to some teachers, with 
ordinary fire, but with that of the forest, wild and 
unchecked. Other regulations apply to the death 
of a widow or a woman in childbirth. If a man 
longs for death, he presents an olFering^ the various 
acts in which symbolize this longing (ol Kdt, St. 0. 
xxii. 6. 1). If one dies in the act of presenting an 
ordinary offering, certain rules aiu to be followed^ 
But it is impossible to go into all this j only when 
the srautcc Sutras have been translated, will the 
historian of religion and the ethnographer obtain 
full insight into this circle of ideas. Here we must 
content ourselves with a brief account of the most 
important features of the ritual.^ 

1 Fot Jullei (ietaiis, sea ttie present writer’s sketch in GIAP 
iii. 2 ; anrt Caland {op. oit. infra), whose work is thorongh, and 
yet does not^exfiaust the enomons quantity of material. 


I. Death,— When the Hindu feels the approach 
of death, ho must summon his relatives, hold 
friendly converse Avith them, and, if the dying- 
hour is very near, have himself jdaced on a cleansed 
spot on sandy soil, lb promotes his future weal to 
make presents before his death to Brahmans; 
among these gifts a special value attaches to the 
vcdta7rcm-cow as his conductor over the stream of 
the under ivorld. His dying-couch is prepared in 
proximity to the three fires, or, if he keeps up only 
one, near to it, viz. the domestic fire, and hero ho 
is laid down with his head turned towards the 
south. In his ear are rej^eated jiassages from the 
Veda of his school, or, if he is a Brahmavid, from 
an ArmiyaJca. When death has taken place, they 
bring the corpse to a covered place, and then (or, 
Avith many, at a later stage) out his hair and nails, 
which, according to Gautama (ii. 24), should be 
deposited in a hole in the ground. Many folloAv 
the practice (prohibited by others) of opening the 
body, removing the excrements, and replacing the 
entrails after they have been washed in Avaber and 
filled with butter — a procedure intended, in the 
opinion of the present Avriter, simply to facilitate 
cremation, which Avould be hampered by the heavy 
fceces. Then the corpse, Aviih its head turned 
toAvards the south, is laid upon a bier covered Avitli 
a black skin ; on the dead man’s head is placed a 
wreath of nard ; he is clothed down to the feet 
in a new robe, the old one being given to the son, 
to a pupil, or to the wife of the deceased, to be 
Avorn for life or till it becomes too old for use. 
Others have a piece of the death-robe cut oft', and 
hand it over to be kept by the sons. Noteworthy 
is the practice of some, who bind together the 
thumbs (or the toes) of the deceased— a custom 
which, as Caland [l.c, 176) and Steinmetz (rcy?. 
Caland) remark, is found also among other than 
Indian peoples (see above, p. 433^), 

If the deceased has in his lifetime presented 
animal-offerings, three he-goats are provided; if 
he has off'ered sdmndyija (sweet and sour milk 
libations) at nevsr and* Ml moon, a milk-off'ering 
{dmih^d) is to be presented [evidently slight differ- 
ences of cult going back to primeval times]. If 
goats are not used, many take ‘ black rice-grains,* 
of which from one to three rice-paps ate made. A 
rernarkable figure is that of an old, un-horned, 
vicious coAV [cmmtaraiyi). When the coat is 
brought, the servants of the deceased have each 
to thxoAV three Imndf uls of dust over their shoulders. 
At the head of the procession (according to the 
teaching of many) walks a man Avith a firebrand 
which he has kindled at the domestic fire ; he is 
followed hy the sacrificial fires of the deceased and 
the apparatus for the cremation ceremony, includ- 
ing tW above-mentioned auustamifi coav ; next in 
order is the dead man on his couch, Avhioh is placed 
on a mat or on the before-mentioned bier, carried 
by servants, old people, sons, or relatives, near and 
remote, according as the custom may he. In many 
circles it is the practice— still folloAved in certain 
instances in India— to employ for the transport of 
the corpse a waggon draAvn by black oxen, and to 
place upon it also the fires and sacrificial utensils 
of the - deceased. Behind the corpse come the 
relatives, the older ones firsb, men and women, 
the latter with loose dishevelled hair and their 
shoulders besprinkled with dust. [In points of 
detail we meet Avith many variations.] When the 
corpse is lifted, the^ invocation, ‘ May Pu§an bring 
thee from here ! ’ is addressed to ru§an, who in 
the whole ceremonial appears as. a 

r61e already assigned him in the Rigveda. When 
a third or a fourth of the way has been covered, one 
of the goats is killed, or one of the paps of rice (or, 
if there be only one, a third of it) is poured upon a 
clod of earth throvm to the south. Thereupon the 
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company, with the younger ones in front, thrice 
circumambulate the corpse and the clod from right 
to left, with their hair loose on the left side and 
bound up on the right, at the same time striking 
their right thigh with the hand and fanning the 
corpse with the extremity of their garments. Then 
comes a_ thrice-repeated circumambulation from 
left to right, with the hair loose on the right side 
and bound up on the left, with a striking of the 
left thigh, but, according to the view of certain 
scholars, without another fanning of the corpse. 
The saiiie procedure is repeated at the second third 
of the journey and at its termination. The rice- 
vessel is finally dashed on the ground, and its 
fragments so shattered that water will not remain 
upon them. [The variations encountered here in 
the practice of the different schools are numerous. 
Some walk along strewing small pieces of iron or 
roasted grains of rice upon the ground, while they 
recite or sing Yama-hymns. The Madhyandinas 
deposit a rice-clod at the place of death, one near 
the door as they leave the house, one for the hhutas 
half-way between the dwelling and the place of 
cremation, and one for the wind as soon as the place 
of cremation is reached, while one is deposited in 
the hand of the deceased.] 

2. Cremation. — Special regulations, particularly 
as to its orientation, are offered for the choice of 
the place of cremation, which in some respects 
resembles the place of offering for the gods, while 
in others it is quite different. The duly selected 
spot is purified, and a formula is employed to 
scare away demons or ghosts. The kind of w'ood 
used, the size and orientation of the pyre, and 
everything of a like kind are regulated by rigid 
pi-escription, scarcely anything being left to caprice. 
The corpse is now (or later) laid on the pyre, the 
threads which bind the thumbs are loosed, the 
cords which hold the bier together are severed, and 
the bier itself is flung into the water or laid on the 
pyre, upon which the fires of the deceased also find 
a place. When all is done according to rule, the 
anuslara^l cow is brought forward, and so held by 
the relatives of the deceased that the youngest of 
them touches her hind -quarters, while the others 
are so arranged that an older person always touches 
a younger. The cow may either be slaughtered or 
— manifestly in connexion with a later custom — ^let 
go. The latter course must be followed in the case 
of one who has presented no animal-offerings. The 
animal is in that case led round the fires, the pyre, 
and the corpse, and with certain formulee set free. 
To the north of the pyre the widow of the deceased 
crouches down, but (with formulse which originally 
belonged to an entirely different ritual) is called on 
to rise and return to the world of life. There, too, 
is placed the bow of the deceased, which is after- 
wards cast upon the pyre. Upon the openings of 
the face are laid small pieces of gold, or at least 
melted butter is allowed to trickle, down upon 
them. The sacrificial utensils of the dead, which 
he has had in his possession since the kindling of 
the fires, are distributed ovei^ Ms limbs, those of 
them that have a cavity being filled with butter — 
plainly for the purpose of feeding the fire ; the two 
millstones (according to one version) are aj)pro" 
priated by the son, and so is everything made of 
copper, brass, or clay. In hke manner the parts 
of the cow are distributed over the members of the 
deceased : the caul, for instance, being laid on his 
head and face, the kidneys (for Yama’s dogs) being 
placed in his hands, along with a lump of curds 
(for Mitra-Varuna) if he has presented samnayyct- 
ofierings. Before or during the process of cremation 
[here, as almost everywhere, different opinions pre- 
vail in the schools] the pyre is asperged after a 
fashion that may still be observed ; the person 
performing this oince walks round the pyre carrying 


on Ms left shoulder a pitcher, in the hack of which 
there has been made, by an axe or a stone, a hole 
through which the water runs out. After a triple 
circumambulation he casts the pitcher behind him. 

No\y begins the cremation^ which is regarded as 
an offering into the fire, conducting the corpse to 
heaven as a sacrificial gift. In the jDa/c^mos-fire 
ai*e offered libations for Agni, Kama, Loka, etc., 
and finally a libation on the breast of the deceased 
to Agni, ‘ who is now to be born of him as he once 
was of Agni.’ If the man was an Anahit^ni, the 
firebrand^ is taken from the domestic fire ; if lie 
was an Ahitagni, the cremation is performed by 
the flames of the three or five fires kept up by him. 
Note is taken of which fire reaches him first, and 
it is augured therefrom whether the deceased has 
gone into the world of the gods or of the manes, or 
into some other world. To the north-east of the 
aliavamya a knee-deep trench is dug, in which a 
certain water-plant is placed — clearly an ancient 
superstition — ^in order to cool the heat of the fire. 
The traditional explanation of the custom is that 
* the dead man rises from the trench* and ascends 
along with the smoke to heaven.’ Behind the 
pyre a goat is fastened, but in such a manner that 
it is possible for it to break away, and, if it does 
so, nothing is done to prevent it. The cremation 
is accompanied by a number of verses or songs 
selected according to the school to which the 
deceased belonged. "While the pyre continues to 
blaze, the relatives move off without looking round. 
The officiant gives them seven pebbles, which on 
their way home they scatter with the left hand 
turned downwards. [According to the prescription 
of another school, three trenches are dug behind 
the pyre ; they are then filled with water from an 
uneven number of pitchers, and gravel is thrown 
in. The relatives enter the trenches, touch the 
water, and then creep through branches set in the 
ground behind, and bound together by a rope made 
of darhka-^tm'w. The last to creep through tears 
the branches apart. Gautama directs a thorny 
branch, Vaikhanasa a grass snare, to be held in 
front of them, under which they must creep.] The 
company, as they leave the place of cremation, must 
restrain themselves from any exhibition of mourn- 
ing, and go forward with heads bent down, enter- 
taining one another with well-omened speeches 
and virtuous tales. Many tears, it is said, burn 
the dead (of. Raghuvamia, viii. 80 ). Yudhisthira 
is rebuked by Vyasa for bewailing the death *df his 
nephew. Story-tellers {pauT(i'})ilcas, etc. ) are there- 
fore engaged in order to drive away by their skill 
the sorrows of the relatives (Lilders, zX)M€f Iviii, 
706 ff.). 

3. Udakakarman.— The offering of water to the 
deceased which follows is carried out in a variety 
of ways. According to one view, all the relatives 
— down to the seventh or tenth generation — ^must 
enter the water. They wear only a single gar- 
ment, and the sacrificial cord hangs over the right 
shoulder ; many also direct that the hair must be 
dishevelled and dust thrown upon the body. They 
turn their face towards the south, plunge under 
the water, call upon the dead by name, and offer 
him a handful of water. Then they emerge, bow 
the left knee, and wring their dripping garment. 

An interesting usage prevails at the present day. Immediately 
after the bath a quantity of boiled xiee and peas is set out for the 
crows (Caland, p. 7S). This recalls the priniitive notion that the 
dead appear as birds, and the comparison of the Mai-uts with 
birds, for the Maruts are an offshoot from the cult of the dead. 
Soarcely anything conneoted 'wth the history of cults can be 
seen more interestingor more strongly reminiscent of the earlier 
' times than an enormous Pipal tree— not the one sacred to the 
Buddhist community on the western side of the growing 

to the north of the Buddhist sanotnary at Bodh-GayS,, beneath 
which offeffngsto the nwwes are continuously presented, while 
blaohbirds fly to and fro amongst its branches. 

After *batb the relatives seat tbemselyes 
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upon a clean grassy spot, where they are regaled 
with stories or Yama-songs. They do not return 
to the village till the lirst star shows itself, or 
the sun is partly set, or the herds come home. 
At the door of the house they chew leaves of 
the pkhtmanda {Azadiraehta indim\ rinse their 
mouth, touch \Yater, fire, cow-dimg, etc., or inhale 
the smoke of a certain species of wood, tread upon 
a stone, and then enter. 

4, A^aucha (uncleanness),—- The occurrence of 
death renders those associated with it unclean — 
a condition which lasts from 1 to 10 days, and 
is variously regulated according to circumstances 
and the usages of particular schools. * After ten 
days^ the mourning ceremonies for Indumati are 
ended {Eaglmvaiiisa, viii. 73). The prescriptions 
to be attended to during the a.^auclm are partly 
negative— -in so far as they forhid certain things, 
such as the cutting of tlie hair and beard, study 
of the Vedas, (?r/iya-ofierings ; and partly positive 
— e.g. the enjoining of certain ofierings, Ine first 
night a rice-ball is ottered to the dead, before and 
after which water for washing is poured out for 
him, and he is called on by name. Milk and 
water axe set out for Mm in the open air. Many 
set out perfumes and drinks for him, as well as a 
lamp to facilitate his progress through the terrible 
darlcness that enshrouds the road to the city of 
Yama. Others cause a trench to be dug, into 
which perfumes and flowers are cast, while a pot 
suspended by a noose is hung over it. Even to- 
day the notion is to be met with that a thread 
serves the spirit of the deceased as a ladder to reach 
the drink suspended by it (Caland, p, 88). 

5. Samchayana, — The collecting of the bones 
after cremation in usually carried out on an 
uneven day; according to some, during the dark 
half of the month, and under certain constella- 
tions. For the bones of a man a plain urn is 
employed; for those of a woman, a ‘female’ one, 
i.e, one adorned with breasts. The bones are 

icked up one by one, with the thumb and ring- 

nger, and are laid without noise in the um. 
Among the Taittiriyas this duty is performed by 
women, regarding the selection of whom the pre- 
scriptions vary. According to the rules of Bau- 
dhayana they must attach a fruit of the h^hath 
plant to their left hand with a dark-blue and a red 
thread, mount upon a stone, wipe their hands 
once "with an apdmd/rga-'^\B,ii% and with closed 
eyes collect the bones with the left hand. The 
urn, wliich is closed with a lid, is placed in a 
trench prepared in the same manner as the place 
of cremation, and having no How to it except rain- 
water ; or it may be laid under the root of a tree. 
Others place grass and a yellow' cloth in a trench, 
and then throw in the bones. From the latest 
period we have an account of how one ‘puts [the 
remains] into a little new barrel, and throws them 
into the water, if there be any at hand, or, if not, 
into^ some de.sert and lonely place.’ The Kapola- 
Banias tie up the bones in a piece ‘ of silken cloth, 
and the bundle so made is suspended to the bough 
of a tree in the burning-ground’ (JASB iii. B, 
p. 489; Oaland, 105®^^), Many schools enjoin a 
second cremation, in which the bones that have 
survived the first process, are pulverissed, mixed 
with butter, and then offered in the fire. 

d. SStttikarman^-— This is another important 
department of the dpath-rituaL [In many cere- 
monies it comes at the point we have now reached, 
in many not^ till after the im-aidAmloarcma, The 
reason for this appears to be that the mmohayana 
and the h}%aSdnaJatTcma were originally parallel 
usages, Yvhich wore only afterivards brougnt into 
connexion, and the smiiilcarman continued in 
several schools to hold the placejvvhich belonged 
to it at first.], According to Asvalayana, the 


ceremony is to be held on the day of new moon. 
The same authority directs that a lire, with ashes 
and fireplace, is to be carried southwards and set 
down at a cross-road or elsewhere ; then the par- 
ticipants are to circumambulate it thrice, striking 
the left thigh ivith the left hand, [Others kindle 
an ordinary fire at a spot between the village and 
the hnedana ground.] Then they return -without 
looking round, touch water, and furnish them- 
selves with a number of new articles — ^jugs, jars, 
fire-sticks of te?iZ-wood, etc. The fire is kindled 
afresh, and they sit till nightfall around it, enter- 
taining one another with auspicious stories. When 
the stillness of night reigns, an uninteiTupted 
stream of -water is poured around the house from 
the south to the north side of the door, and then 
the participants take their places on an ox-skin 
that is spread for them. The formube uttered 
during this and other parts of the ceremony liave 
regard to life and the averting of death. A stone 
is laid down to the north of the fire, ‘to keep off 
death.’ The young women anoint their eyes with 
fresh butter. Many texts speak also of the leading 
around of an ox, of which the company take hold 
and walk behind it : the one wdio closes the pro- 
cession has to obliterate the footmarks. A strange 
notion entertained by certain Indian tribes is cited 
by Caland {Lc,) from the Bombay Gazetteor (xiii. 
1, pasnm)^ to the effect that, at an assembly held 
on the 12th day, the dead man takes possession of 
one of the company and intimates what Ms friends 
are to do for Mm, or takes leave of Ms relatives. 

The fundamental aim of the kdntiharman is to 
take effective measures to ward oft' evil and to 
return to ordinary life. Hence even the fire that 
served the deceased is removed — not, however, by 
the door — and extinguished outside. Its ashes are 
placed on a mat or in an old basket, and carried to 
the soutii or the south-west, where they are set 
down on a saliferous, and therefore unfruitful, 

iece of ground (Caland, 114). The new fire is 

indled by the eldest son, after (or, sometimes, 
before) the removal of the oM. The Bigveda is 
acquainted with a similar ceremonial, but the 
details of the, ritual are considerably different 
(Hillebrandt, Yod. Myth. ii. 108 ft'.). 

Many of the ceremonies prescribed by the ritual literature 
for the imiikarmdLn are connected by some authorities with 
the ^mn^dna j e.g. the digging of seven trenches fco represent 
the seven rivers is met with sometimes in the one ceremony, 
someritues in the other ; but for the general interest of the 
subject it is a matter of no great importance to what part of 
the death-ritual we assign particular actions. 

7, Pittmedha or Smasana. — ^The questions for 
whom and at what time the imeddna is to be 
performed have given rise to ritual discussion, 
and have been variously answered by the different 
schools. The season of the year and the reigning 
eonsfiellations are also of significance; on tlie 
whole, a preference seems to have been given to 
the day of the nety moon. On the preceding day 
certain plants axe rooted up at the spot destined 
for the to the north of vrhich earth is 

dug up, and from this are made the 600-2400 
bricks which serve for the structure, besides the 
number (not precisely defined) employed for pack- 
ing. The um with the ashes is brought and laid 
between three j?a?(^a^stakes driven into the ground 
inside a hut which must be between the village 
and the hmidna spot. If the bones are not to be 
found in the trench mentioned above, dust is taken 
from this spot, or the dead man is called upon from 
the bank of a river, and then any small animal 
(this being taken to rci>resent him) that happens 
to spring upon an outspread cloth is treated as if 
it were the bones. Upon the three stakes is placed 
a perforated vessel containing sour milk and whey, 
which trickles through the numerous holes upon 
the urn below. To trumpet blast and the sound 
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of tliG lute the company circuniambuiate the spot 
after the fashion already described (striking the 
left thigh with the hand, etc.)j and fan the nrn 
with the extremities of their garments. [Many 
ritual authorities speak also of song and dance 
and female dancers : some do not mention the 
hut ; others have additions to, or modifications of, 
the above. The variations are great, indeed : c.g. 
some i)lace an empty kettle in the hut, and beat it 
with an old shoe.] 

The ceremonies take place during the first, 
middle, and last parts of the night. The com- 
pany repairs quite early to the hnamna spot, 
regarding whose extent there are widely deviating 
prescriptions. It must be out of sight of the vil- 
lage, in a hidden situation, yet visited by the rays 
of the midday siin. The spot must he staked off and 
surrounded with a rope, and — as in the case of the 
agnichayana^ with whose ritual the hnaSd7ia has 
many points of contact— its surface must be covered 
with small stones. Fiutows must be opened with 
a plough drawn by six or more oxen, and various 
seeds cast into them. In the middle of the ground 
a hole is made, into which gravel, saliferous earth, 
etc., are cast. Milk from a cow whose calf died is 
poured into the half of a bowl and stirred up mth 
groats into a kind of drink ; and this, or some- 
thing else, is set out as food for the dead. [Towards 
the south (according to some) two crooked trenches 
are to be opened, and filled with milk and water. 
It may he mentioned, as one of the nxxmerons 
and frequently characteristic details, that in the 
hnaidna a piece of reed is immured, apparently 
to serve the purpose of a boat to the deceased (cL 
above, p. 475*^).] The bones are laid down upon a 
bed of darhha-gTimBt arranged in the figure of a 
man, covered with an old cloth, and asperged. 
The urn is destroyed. Over the remains is erected 
the monument, which conforms to a definitely 
prescribed plan, and in which the present writer 
sees- the precursor of the stupa of later days. 
When the structure has reached a certain heiglit, 
food for the dead is walled in. After ifcs com- 
j)letion, the ^ma^dna is covered with earth, and 
water is j)Oured over it from i)itohers which^ it 
is the custom to destroy, or it is bestrewn with 
and ^ztm-grass. Much is done 
also to separate the world of the living from 
that of the dead : the boundary betwixt them is 
marked by lumps of earth, stones, and branches ,* 
and the same purpose is served by the uttering of 
^ certain formulae. 

Tfte*SW4kof the deceased does not pass at once 
into the wnrl7ha £..tbe Pitaras ,* it remains separate 
from them for a timeli¥ ■ 

has special offerings presented to it. But, after 
the lapse of a certain j>^^iod, or when some for- 
tunate circumstance occurs, tlxe dead man reaches 
the circle of the mams through the instrumentality 
of the saph^dikarana. The grandfather now drops 
out, since, as a rule, only three rice-bails are 
resented j but, as one of the manes ^ he receives 
is place in the ancestor-cult. This cult has 
struck its roots deep in Indian life. To feed the 
ancestors, to propitiate or keep them away, and 
to summon their aid, are the purposes served 
by the iraddhas described in ritual- and law- 
books. The iraddhas are offered either on special 
occasions, when fortunate occurrences take place, 
or regularly at certain periods of time. To the 
first category belong the birth of a son, the 
ndmalcarana^ and other festivals, when the manes 
are spoken of as * cheerful,’ and are honoured in 
the same way as the gods : to the second belong 
the daily worship of the mmes, that on the day 
of the new moon, the monthly worship, the great 
offering to the manes at the four months’ sacri- 
fices, at the soma-sacrifices, and t\i^ astahd cele- 


bration with the anvastahyat which coincide with 
the close of the year (see, for details, the present 
writer’s sketch in GIAF iii. 2). 
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A. Hillebrandt. 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
(Indian, non- Aryan).— i. Conception of death : not 
due to natural causes. — The conception of death 
among the non-Aryan tribes of India does not 
materially differ from that entertained by other 
savage and semi-savage races. Death is not re- 
garded as the result of natural causes, but is sup- 
posed to be due to the interference of devils, demons, 
or other evil spirits. This is particularly the ca.se 
with diseases like dementia, the delirium of fever, 
and the like, which seem to indicate action by 
some indwelling spirit. Tliis belief i.s naturally 
extended to accidents caused by wild animals, and 
deaths due to epidemic diseases, each of which is 
attributed to the working of a special disease- 
spirit. Hence many of these tribes use special 
means to identify the spirit, and the methods usu- 
ally partake of the nature of Shamanism. The 
^ seal, regarded as a little man or animal 

occupymg 'the- which causes him Jo 

move. It leaves the bo3j., through the skuq, 
sutures or other pure orifices b^- til.® ^‘^fe^Sthe 
case of persons who have lived virtiSOhs lives ; in 
the case of the wicked, by one or other of the 
impure exits. The soul may at times live apart 
from the body— a theory which explains to those 
w’ho hold it the nature of dreams and the danger 
of waking a sleeper. There may be more sotils, 
than one, and these may have separate abodes — a 
belief accounting for the performance among some 
tribes of funeral rites at the pfiace of death, at the 
grave, or at some other spot, where offerings are 
made to appease the spirit, and explaining much 
of the vagueness which characterizes their funeral 
ceremonies. The soul, again, is helifeved to be 
mortal ; and with their lack of interest in their 
national history, and their impex’feet recollection 
of past events, these people, after a time, regard 
their deceased- ancestors m no longer objects of 
reverence or fear, and the attention of the sur- 
vivors is concehtrated on the more recently dead. 
The sbul,. when it leaves the body, is figured as a 
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naked, feeble mannikin, exposed to all kinds of 
injury until, by the pious care of its friends, a new 
body is provided for it. This often takes the form 
of a temporary refuge-~a hut, a stone, a tree, or 
a piece of sacred grass. Or the soul may abide in 
an animal or insect; and this temporary refuge, 
or, among tribes who accept the theory of metem- 
psychosis, this form of re-birth, may be identified 
by laying out ashes or flour at the scene of death. 
These, when carefully examined, often show the 
footmarks of the creature by which the soul lias 
been occupied. Among the jungle tribes the soul 
is commonly supposed to abide in a tree— a belief 
which may in some instances have been suggested 
by the habit of tree-burial (see § 4 (A)). In W. India 
a common refuge of the soul is the jwJdulda, or 
‘life-stone,’ which is selected at the* time of the 
funeral rites, and to wliich offerings and libations 
are made. This naturally leads to a further de- 
velopment, when a rude image of the deceased 
is made, placed among the household gods, and 
honoured with gifts of food and drink. In some 
cases, as among the Kachins of Upper Burma, an 
attempt is made to enclose the soul within a bar- 
rier or bamboos, from which it is solemnly released 
at the termination of the funeral rites {Gazetteer 
XI;^per i. 409). Sometimes, again, during 

this intermediate period, the soul is believed to 
haunt the scene of death, and at a later period it 
abides in the grave or at the cremation-ground. 
"When beliefs such as these are current among the 
people, it is obviously of supreme importance that 
the funeral rites should be duly performed. No 
infective tabu is more dangerous than that which 
proceeds from a corpse unpurified by the customary 
rites ; and perhaps no people in the world devote 
more anxious care than the Hindus to placating 
the friendly, and repressing or scaring away the 
malignant, spirits of the dead. 

2 . Spirits friendly and malignant. — The line 
between these two classes of spirits is clearly 
drawn, and it is based on the close family- and 
clan-organization of the non- Aryan tribes. The 
souls of the family dead, unless they are irritated 
by neglect, are generally benevolent 5 the souls of 
strangers are, as a rule, malevolent and hostile. 
In the case of the former no means of placation 
are neglected. Some tribes, after the son! has left 
the body, endeavour to recall it, and invite it to 
abide with them as a house-guardian ; others make 
a miniature bridge to enable it,, as it returns, to 
cross a stream, and thus evade the water-spirit 
(ef. art. BRma®, ii. 2 , c) ; others, again, make a 
pretence of capturing the soul and bringingitback 
- Jo its home. The provision of fire and Jielit jor 
t%e soul, either in the house itself or at the^grave, 
is More general. S^-tSies rites are performed 
to^ ^nide the s;s 4 .& its longed-for place of rest; 
or rt is^i^nly invited to leave the grave and 
ascend to the other world, where it is welcomed by 
the friends who have gone before — a conception of 
the realm of the sainted dead which may have 
been independently arrived at by the non-Aryan 
tribes, though the details may he due to Hindu 
influence. To secure the peaceful departure of tlie 
soul, it is essential that the due egress should be 
])rovided for it by removing the dying person into 
, the open air or into an upper chamhex-— a precau- 
tion which possesses the additional advantage of 
relieving the^ house from the death-tabu. With 
the same object, the skull is often broken at tlie 
time of cremation. When death occurs, the soul 
is placated liy the wailing of its relatives ; or, as 
among the Kandhs, it is exhorted to keep (luict, 

. to employ its time in working in the other world, 
and not to transform itself into a tiger and plague 
its friends (B-isley, TO i. 408). More remark- 
able is the procedure of the Nilgas of Assam, 
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who curse the evil spirit which has removed their 
friend, and threaten to attack it with their spears 
{JAI xxvL 195, xxvii. 34 ; Dalton, 40). This custom 
apparently does not prevail among the blanipur 
branch of the tribe (T. C, Hodson, The Nag a Tribes 
of Manipur i 1911, p. 146 ff.). 

After death, the wants of the dead are provided 
for hy gifts of food and drink (see art. Food for 
THE DExVD). Among some tribes the feeling pre- 
vails that the goods of tlie dead man should be 
appropriated to his use, and not taken by liis 
friends, lest the envious spirit may return and 
claim them (Dalton, 21 , 205 ; of. Crawley, Mystie 
IlosBi Bond. 1902, p. 98). In some cases a viaticum, 
in the shape of a coin or some article of value, is 
placed with the corpse to support it on its way to 
the other world, as among the Paharia (Hosten, 
‘ Paharia Burial- Customs,’ Atithropos, iv. 670, 672). 
But people in this gxade of culture, while strictly 
governed hy a regard for precedents, contrive to 
evade the duty by placing worthless representa- 
tions of the dead man’s effects in the grave, or hy 
merely waving them over his pyre (Rivers, The 
Todasy 3621). The arms and implements which 
are often buried with the corpse, or placed upon 
the grave, are obviously intended for the protection 
or use of the dead ; and these are sometimes inten- 
tionally broken, either in the belief that, if left 
uninjured, they are useless to the dead, or to 
render them unavailable, and thus prevent the 
rifling of the tomb. Special clothing is also some- 
times provided for the soul, and, as the garments 
of the dead man are supposed to be infected by 
the death-tabu, they are generally presented to 
some menial priest, whose sanctity guards him 
from danger in using them. Ornaments are some- 
times placed in the grave ; a set of diadems, for 
instance, like those of Mycense, having been found 
in a >S. Indian interment at Tinnevelly, where they 
were probably deposited as amulets to protect the 
soul from evil spirits (Thurston, Notes, 149 f . ). 
Some deposit with the dead a prayer written by 
the tribal priest ; others, like the Caros of Assam, 
slay a dog at the grave to guide the soul to Chik- 
man^, the tribal paradise ; or, as among the Gonds, 
clay images of horses, on which the soul may ride* to 
heaven, are placed on the tomb (A. Playfair, The 
Qaros, 1909, p. 109; Oppert, 841). Closely con- 
nected with this is the custom of slaying human 
victims at the funeral, in order that they may 
accompany and serve the soul. Some of the wilder 
Assam and Burma tribes, down to (juite recent 
times, killed slaves with this object 
Upper Burum, I, 1 553 ; P. Mason, Burmah, 
IS 6 C,"'p; 951); Blood being the favourite form of 
refreshment for the dead, it is provided by animal 
sacrifices. The victim is often slain at the grave, 
and its blood is poured upon it. The Andamanese 
mother places a shell full of her milk on the grave 
of her child, and the Dosadh of the United Pro- 
vinces pours blood into a pit, so that it may reach 
the soul (JAI xii. 142 ; Crooke, TO ii, 354). With 
the same intention water is poured on the grave, 
or dropped into the mouth of the dead or dying' 
man. Many articles of food placed with the dead 
serve the additional purpose of scaring evil spirits. 
Rites such as these, performed at the grave, natur- 
ally develop into a ijeriodical feast held in the 
house or in some holy place ; food, again, is oflbred 
to a rude image rein’esenting the dead. The final 
stage is reached when it comes to be believed that, 
by feeding tlic tri])al priest or a Brahman, the food 
passes on fpr the use of the soul. 

3 . Rites performed to repel evil spirits. — The 
rites i>erformcd in the case of the malignant dead 
assume another form. Such spirits are the souls 
of those who have been removed from this world 
by an untimely or tragical death— those of the 
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murdered, the unhuried, the unmarried, childless 
women, robhors, men of evil life, and strangm's. 
These are included under tlie general title of bhut 
(Skr. hhuta^ formed,’ ‘ produced ’)™a term which 
does not necessarily connote malignancy, but is 
now generally accepted in this sense. They all 
cherish feelings of envy and malignancy towards 
the living, and it is necessary to placate or, more 
generally, to repress and coerce them. ^ The souls 
of the unmarried dead are often propitiated by a 
mock posthumous marriage, in wliieli a boy or girl 
represents the dead youth or maiden. For the 
unburied dead a mock funeral is performed over 
such relics of the dead as may have boon recovered, 
or over an image representing the deceased. The 
soul of a dead bandit, as among some of the robber 
tribes of N. India, is sometimes deified and wor- 
shipped. The most common example of the dis- 
contented spirit is the churel of N, India, or, as 
she is called in the S., the alvantin^ the spirit of 
a childless woman, or of one who has died within 
the period of sexual impurity. Like demons in 
other countries, she has her feet turned backwards, 
and is much dreaded. She is repelled by scattering 
grain on the road from her grave. When she rises, 
she halts to collect this, until the morning call of 
the cock forces her to return — a practice extended 
even to the benignant dead by the Paharias of 
British Sikkim, who drive a nail through each 
finger and toe of a prospective cJiurel, to prevent 
her from harassing the living (Hosten, 673, 679). 
The ghost of a mutilated person is also an object 
of fear ; but, except among the Chakmas of the E. 
frontier (Lewin, Mill Tracts, 74), there seems^ to 
he no Indian example of the custom of mutilating 
the corpses of enemies to prevent them from 
< walking' (though Hosten, 679, records, without 
having been able to obtain any explanation for it, 
the custom of the Yakhas of British Sikkim, who, 

‘ when a man has died, split open his hands from 
the middle knuckles to the wrist '). Spirits of this 
description of the malignant dead are repelled in 
various ways. Some tribes have an annual ghost- 
hunt, hy which the evil spirits are scared from the 
house and village. Guns are fired, gongs and drums 
are beaten, and rockets are exploded. Dances and 
other revels, in which the rules of morality &re 
disregarded-— indecency being a mode of scaring 
evil spirits— are performed. Sometimes the rite 
takes the form of a mock combat— one band of 

E erformers representing the evil, and another the 
fiendly, spirits ; and it is always arranged that 
the latter shall be victorious (Lewin, Wild Races, 
185). Some tribes measure the corpse, or watch it 
until it is buried, lest it may be occupied by an 
evil spirit. 

The devices intended to prevent the return of 
malignant spirits are manifold. In soma cases a 
cairn is raised over the grave (| 4^ {d)), or, as an 
additional precaution, the excavation is filled up^ 
with stones or thorns j or, as among many of the 
wilder tribes, the body is buried face downwards-^ 
a practice adopted by the Thugs. In Upper India 
the ghosts of menial tribes, such as sweepers, are 
so much dreaded that rioLs have followed an 
attempt to bury their dead in the usual way with 
the face turned to the sky. Sometimes the grave 
is enclosed by a fence too high for the ghost to 
Hake it,’ particularly without a 'run.' Such an 
enclosure has the additional advantage of marking 
the place as tabu, and was the origin of the stone 
circles, erected round cairns, which subsequently 
developed into the artistic railings of Buddhist 
stupas. Another common method is to deceive 
tlie sinrit by carrying out the corpse feet foremost 
or by a special door, so that it may bo unable to 
find its way back, by removing the house-ladder, 
or by torcing the bearers to carry their burden at, 
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a trot and to change places 011 the road. Special 
)recaiitions are taken not to name the dead, at 
east for some time after death, lest the soul may 
consider it an invitation to return. 

4. Methods of disposal of the dead. — (a) CmmU 
oaiisui. — Of that most archaic method of disposal 
of the dead, the fimeral feast, *when the meat 
is nothing less than the corpse of the departed 
kinsman ’ (Hartland, LP ii. 278), India has so far 
supxdied no clear examides. There are, how'over, 
cases of eating the aged with a vie\v to reproducing 
the virtues or powers of the departed, as among 
the Lushais of Assam, and the Chingpaws and 
Was of Uj)per Burma (Lewin, Hill Tracts, 107 ; 
Gazetteer Upper Burma, i. i. 436^ 496). But this 
custom is confined to tJie most isolated and savage 
tribes, and the similar tradition recorded by Dalton 
(220 f.) of the Birhors of Chota Nagpur is probably 
quite baseless — possibly an echo of a story told 
of tribes much further east, 

(5) Dolmens and other stone monuments. — The 
earliest form of corpse-disposal of which physical 
evidence exists is that in dolmens, kistvaens, and 
other forms of stone monuments, of which India 
furnishes numerous examples. Though sporadic 
remains of such structures have been found in 
many parts of N. India, the assertion of Eergusson 
{Rude Btone Monuments, 475 f.) may be accepted 
as generally correct, that they are peculiar to the 
countrysouthof the Vindhyan Hills, and are numer- 
ous in the country drained hy the Godavari and its 
affluents, and in particular in the valley of the 
Kistna and its tributaries, on both sides of the 
Ghats, tlxrough Coimbatore down to Cape Comorin, 
and * especially in the neiglihourhood of Con- 
jeevexam. The most complete account of these 
stone monuments is that of Breeks, who describes 
them under three heads— cairns, or rather mounds 
enclosed by a stone circle; barrows; and kist- 
vaens. In the cairns have been discovered earthen 
jars containing fragments of burnt bones, and 
some beautiful bronze vessels, probably imported 
from Babylonia or some other foreign country. 
Questions connected with the origin, purpose, and 
date of this series of monuments have given rise 
to much controversy. The fact that stone circles, 
of a form analogous to that of the ancient monu- 
ments, are used by the modei'n Todas has led to the 
inference that the members of this tribe are the 
successors of, or closely allied to, the old circle- 
builders. The character of the remains discovered 
does not, as a rule, suggest a date earlier than the 
Iron Age, wfflich, if the analogy of Europe be 
accepted (though there are no materials for such 
a comparison), need not imply a date earlier than 
860-000 B.O. But Y. A. Smith {IGI, new ed,, 
1908, h, 98) supposes that the Irou Age in N. 
India may go back to 1500 or even 2000 B.o. The, 
difficulty of fixing an approximate date for these 
structures largely depends upon the fact that 
modern tribes, iike the Kols and their kinsfolk in 
Chota Nagpur, as well as the Nagas and Ivliasis 
of Assam, still erect stone monuments of a type 
closely resembling the pre-historic examples. , The 
modern funeral monuments , of the IChasis have 
been fully described by Gurdon {The Khdm, 144 if" ), 
who divides them into three classes— those intended 
as seats for the souls of the dead while their hones 
are being conveyed to the tribal ossuary ; memorial 
stones erected in honour of deceased ancestors ; 
and stones which mark tanks used for purifying 
the mourners from the death tabu. Mmj monu. 
ments in Madras and among th^ tribes of the E. 
frontier take the form of osparies, into which the 
hones are removed after disinterment. 

(c) Baepomre to hea^fis and Hrih of pref,~~-Ajnoiag 
other modes of disposal of the' dead the most crude 
is that of ex^pqsiiite of the remains to beasts and 
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birds of prey. This custom still prevails among 
the Tibetans and certain tribes of the N. frontier, 
where it probably originated from the diffietdty of 
providing wood for cremation, or excavating graves 
during the severe winter of these regions. At a 
later period it was re-introduced from Persia by 
the Parsis. Among the non-Aiyan tribes of the 
Peninsula this method is occasionally employed 
for those dying in a state of tabu, as is the case 
with the Paharias of Bengal, the Nagas of Assam, 
and some menial tribes in the northern plains 
(Dalton, 274 j JAI xi. 203 ; Bice, Essays^ 60 j 
Crooke, TG ii. 92, i, 7, iii. 144). 

{d) Cairn-burial . — ^The idea of protecting the 
corpse from violation, and the desire to prevent 
the ghost from ‘walking,’ account for cairn-inter- 
ment, which was used by the early tribes of S. 
India, and is found at the present time among the 
Bhiis of Bombay {BG xii. 87), the ICachins of 
Upper Burma {Gazetteer Upper Burmay i. i. 393, 
409), and some of the Assam tribes (Dalton, 9 ; 
Bisley, TG ii. 112). From such cairns the stupas 
of the Buddhists have been developed, 

(e) Gme-hurial. — Cave-burial, common in other 
regions of E. and S. Asia, does not seem to have 
prevailed widely in India. But it must be re- 
membered that many caves have been occupied 
continuously even to the present day, and thus 
the evidence may have become obliterated, and 
numbers of them may still remain unexplored. In 
Malabar, however, sepulchral chambers excavated 
in the laterite and containing clay vessels and iron 
implements have been discovered ; and in the same 
class are the pdn4'il-lcul% the name of which is 
based on the absurd belief that they were the 
abodes of the Pandava heroes of the Mahdhharata 
{JAI XXV, 371 f. ; Thurston, Notes, 148). See also 
the account of cave-burials in ‘anterior India,’ a 
region not capable of identification, by Nicolo 
Conti {India in the xvth Gent., ed. B. H. Major, 
Hakluyt Soc., 1857). 

(/) Mouse-burial. — Cave-burial naturally leads 
to house-burial, and the examples of this practice 
are abundant. More than one reason probably led 
to the adoption of the custom — the desire to retain 
the corpse in the house in the hope of its revival j 
the dread lest the relics might be used for purposes 
of black magic ; or the hope that the som of the 
ancestor thus buried might be re-incarnated in 
the person of some female member of the family. 
This last belief seems to be most general, and the 
custom, sometimes with this explanation, has been 
recorded among the Andamanese (JAI xii 141, 
144; Temple, Census Beport, 1901, p. 66), the 
Kagas of Assam {JAI xxvi. 200), the Was and 
allied Burman tribes (Scott, Burma, 408), and some 
Madras and Panjab tribes (Thurston, Notes, 155 ; 
PNQi.m). 

{g) Disposal in water . — ^The custom of consigning 
the dead to water is more common. Among ortho- 
dox Hindus, the bones and ashes after cremation 
are deposited in a river or tank at some sacred 
place. Among the lower tribes, in most parts of 
the country, the corpse is often flung into the 
nearest river, sometimes after a perfunctory 
attempt at cremation, by singeing the face and 
beard* It has been suggested that this method 
of disposal is in some cases based upon the desire 
to free the bones rapidly from the products of 
decomposition, and thus to placate the spirit ; hut 
more usually the intention is simply to get rid as 
quickly as possible of the corpse and the tabu 
which emanates from it. Hence it is frequently 
adopted in the case of those djr’ing in a state of 
special tabu, as, for instance, those perishing from 
epidemie disease ; and the bodies of sannydsds and 
other holy men are frequently consigned to running 
’V^^ater. sometimes, again, the rite is in the nature 


of sympathetic magic, as when in Bengal those 
dying of leprosy, on the principle of water to w'ater, 
are flung into the Ganges {Asiat. JRes, iv. 69 ; 
Buchanan, E. India, i. 114). 

(A) Tree-burial . — The practice of tree-hurial in 
India seems to depend partly on the desire to 
placate the spirit by saving the remains from the 
attacks of wild animals, and partly on the fact 
that the tree is the haunt of spirits. It is found 
among the Andamanese, Nagas, and Mariya Gonds 
{JAI xii. 144 f., xi. 205, xxvi. 199; Dalton, 43 ; 
Census Deport Assam, 1891, i. 246 ; Hislop, App. 
xiii.). Among the Khasis of Assam the corpse is 
placed in a hollow tree, and the next development 
is the use of a tree-trunk as a coflin, as among the 
N agas and Karennis of Burma (Dalton, 56 ; Gazetteer 
Upper Burma, I. i. 528 ; JAI xxvL 199). 

G) Flatform-hurial . — This rite further develops 
into the custom of platform-burial, which prevails 
among the Andamanese and some tribes on the 
E. frontier {JAI xii. 144 ; Census Report Anda- 
mans, 1901, 65 ; Lewin, Hill Tracts, 109). Among 
the E. tribes the custom of smoking the corpse is 
frequently combined with this. 

(j) Jar-burial. — Jar-burial, in the sense that the 
corpse is deposited in an earthenware vessel, does 
not appear to prevail at present among the non- 
Aryan tribes ; out instances of corpses placed in 
large mortuary jars have been discovered in pre- 
historic S. Indian interments {JAI xxv. 374) ; and 
some of these terra-cotta coffins closely resemble 
those found in Babylonia. At present, aniongmost 
tribes which practise cremation, the ashes and 
bones are deposited in an earthen jar before burial 
or consignment to water. 

(h) Contracted burials . — Besides the ordinary 
mode of burial in a recumbent posture, there are 
other methods which deserve special mention. 
First comes what is known as contracted burial, 
when the eorpsQ is interred with the knees closely 
pressed against the breast. Tiie tribal distribu- 
tion of this practice does not throw much light 
upon its origin or significance. It is found among 
some of the more savage tribes, such as the 
Andamanese and the Pen tribe in Car Nicobar 
{JAI xii. 141, 144 ; FNQ iv, 66) ; and among the 
Lushais and Itukis of the E. frontier (Lewin, Hill 
Tracts, 109, Wild Races, 246). Among such people 
it has been suggested that it represents an attempt 
to prevent the ghost from * walking ’ ; and in some 
cases, among various races, the thumbs and toes 
of the dead are bound, apparently with this inten- 
tion. Another theory is that it symbolizes tlie pre- 
natal position of the child in its mother’s womb. 
In some instances it may be due to the practical 
difficulty of digging a grave of the shape and size 
in which the body may rest in a recumbent posture ; 
in others it may represent the position of a savage 
sleeping beside a camp fire. It has been adopted 
by some of the religious orders, like the sannydsis 
of N. India and the Shenvi Brahmans add Lin- 
gayats of the south. Here it probably represents 
the posture of the gttru engaged in meditation, 
or lecturing to his pupils, because some of these 
sects place the bodies of their guru>s in this posture 
after death, and worship them {BC XV. i. 149). 

(1) Shelf - or niche-burial. — Shelf- or niche-burial, 
in which the corpse is deposited in a chamber or 
cavity excavated in the side of the perpendicular 
entrance to the grave, seems to be eased on the 
intention of preventing the incumbent earth from 
resting upon the corpse and, thus incommoding the 
spirit — & feeling which prevails among SOtue wild 
tribes, like the Mms of Assam (Dalton, 34). It is 
found among some of the E. and S. tribes, like the 
Kaupuis of Manipur and the Paniyans of Malabar 
{JAI xvi. 355 f, ; Thurston, Notes, 144) ; it has been 
adopted by some religious or semi-religious orders, 
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like the Jugis of Bengal, and blie Eavais or Linga- 
yats (Kisley, TO i. 359 ; Crooke, TG iii. 19 ; BG 
XVIII. i. 361) ; and it is the orthodox method 
among Muhammadans, who place the corpse in 
a niche {lahd) high enough to allow the spirit to 
rise when the dread angels, Munkar and Nakir, 
come to interrogate it regarding its belief in the 
Prophet and his religion. 

(m) Concealed burial, — Concealed burial and 
the obliteration of all marks of the grave appear 
generally to be due to a desire to get rid of the spirit. 
It is found among the wilder tribes in Madras and 
Burma (Oppert, 199 ; Scott, Burma, 408). 

5 . Disinterment of the remains.— The practice 
of disinterment of the remains after decomposition 
has ceased probably rests upon the belief that the 
soul is immanent in the bones. The Andamanese 
and the Nicobarese disinter their dead, wash the 
bones, and, after wrapping them in cloth or leaves, 
re-bury them, or fling them into the jungle, or 
sink them in the sea {JAI xxxii. 209, 219 f., xii. 
143, iv. 466, xi. 295 f . ). Among the Khasis of Assam 
those who die from infectious disease are buried, 
the remains being dug up and cremated when 
danger from infection is over (Gurdon, 137). This 
custom leads, among some tribes, to the provision 
of ossuaries in which the dry bones are stored. 
Such structures are found in E. and S. India [JAI 
V, 40, vii. 21 fl*.). The same belief in the con- 
tinued, though mysterious, oneness of the body 
with its severed parts leads to the formation of 
tribal cemeteries, to which, often from long dis- 
tances, as among the Chinbons of Upper Burma and 
some tribes in the central hills, the bones of tribes- 
men are removed (Gazetteer Upper Burmay I. i. 467 1 
Dalton, 34, 262). 

6 . Immediate and deferred burial. — In most 
cases climatic conditions necessitate the immedi- 
ate disposal of the remains by cremation or burial. 
The ctistom of deferred burial, in which the re- 
mains are retained in the house to enable friends 
from a distance to pay their last tribute of respect 
to the dead, is less common, and is found chiefly 
among the E. tribes like the lOiasis, Nagas, or 
Lushais (Gurdon, 138 ; JAI xxvi. 195 ; Lewin, 
Mill Tracts, 109). 

7 . Embalming the dead. — Customs of this kind 
naturally develop into the practice of embalming 
the dead, which is not common in India, In the 
form of preservation of the remains in honey or by 
smoking them over a slow fire, it is found only 
among some of the E. and Burmese tribes (Hooker, 
Rimmayan Journals, ed. London, 1891, 486 f, ; 
Shway Yoe [Scott], The Burman, ii. 330 f.), 

8 . Inhumation and cremation. — ^The methods of 
disposal of the dead which have been considered 
hitherto are all more or less abnormal. The 
modes now generally adopted are either simple, 
burial in a recumbent position or cremation. We 
may, perhaps, in consideration of the Indian evi- 
dence, assume that the most priinitive form was 
exposure of the corpse, followed by inhumation, 
and then by cremation. It has often been asserted 
that cremation was specially an Aryan prac- 
tice ; but the evidence from S. India monuments 
indicates that possibly it was only in the case of 
persons of rank that cremation prevailed (cf. art. 
Aeyah KEX.IGIOX in voL ii. p. 16). At the same 
time, the facts at our disposal do not enable us 
definitely to decide why cremation displaced in- 
humation. Among the' Aryans,, as Eidgeway 
argues (Early Age of Greece, Cambridge, 1901, i. 
ch. vii), the idea that fire was the only medium by 
which sacrifice could reach the gods may have led 
to the introduction of the process of cremation 
after the belief in an abode in the sky where the 
soul joined the pitri, or sainted dead, had become 
finally established ; and, if it arose, as he argues 


(ib. i. 539 f.), in a forest country, wliere the hut 
was consumed with the corpse to avoid tabu, 
pi ere seems no reason why it may not have been 
independently discovered by the non-Aryan tribes. 

At present it is only the most primitive non- 
Aryan tribes and some ascetic orders who still 
maintain the practice of earth-burial. On the 
other hand, many tribes in a Ioav state of culture 
who now cremate their dead may have adopted 
the practice under Hindu influence, No literary 
evidence exists by which the historical develop- 
ment of these customs can be traced. The transi- 
tion, however, betAveen the two forms of disposal 
is in many instances clearly indicated. For ex- 
ample, among some tribes the ordinary dead ai*e 
buried, Avhile those under tabu are cremated ; or 
the rich are cremated, while the poor are buried ; 
or the question which mode is to be adopted 
depends upon the season of the year in Avhicb 
the death occurs. Among some tribes Ave find 
more than one method in use. One clan of the 
Nagas combines platform-burial A\dth cremation, 
placing the dead in open coflins raised several feet 
above ground, whence the remains are subse- 
quently removed and burned close by (JAI xi. 
213). The Kamis of Bengal burn, bury, or fling the 
corpse into water, as may be convenient at the 
time (Risley, i. 395), The Haburas of the United 
Provinces either cremate or expose their dead in the 
jungle, as beat suits their nomadic habits (Crooke, 
TG ii. 476). The Avidest variety of practice appears 
among the Nagas, Avho bury, expose on a platform 
or in a tree, and sometimes cremate the corpse 
after placing it on a platform (JAI xi, 203, 213 ; 
Hodson, 146 fl’.). After cremation the hones and 
ashes are usually deposited in a river or tank, the 
vessel while in process of removal to the sacred 
place being hung in a tree so that the spirit, when 
so disposed, may revisit the bones. 

9 . The death-tabu.— As among all races in the 
same grade of culture, the infective tabu aiisiag 
from the corpse is specially dreaded. All v/ho 
come in contact with the dead are considered to 
be infected. The corpse-bearers, for instance, as 
among the tribes of tlie central hill tract, have 
their shoulders rubbed with oil, milk, and coAv- 
dung by the Avomen of the mourning family, Avhile 
they are sprinlded with cow’s tirine from Wigs of 
tlie sacred Nim tree (Melia azadirachta). The dread 
of the death-tabu aiipears throughout the rites of 
mourning. Thus, among some tribes a siiecial 
dress is provided for the chief mourners, the 
intention possibly being in some eases to disguise 
the mourner from the ghost. With the same 
object the Andamanese smear their heads with 
clay (Temple, Census Report, 1901, p. 65). As the 
tabu infects the house, no cooking can be done 
there, and the mourners either fast or receive sup- 
plies of food from relatives or friends. Persons, 
again, when exposed to, the death-tabu, are not 
allowed to leave the house or village, lest they may 
infect the neighbourhood. This form of tabu is 
specially observed by the E. tribes, like the Nagas 
of Assam and the hill races of Arakan (JAI xi. 
71, xxvi, 191, h. 240 1 Hodson, 173 f.). Tabu is 
also marked by the rule that mourners sleep on the 
ground ; partly because, if beds ate used during 
&is period, they too become infected j partly be- 
cause spirits cannot touch Mother Earth. The 
continence enforced upon mourners is probably^ 
as in the case of the sacred dairyman of the 
Todas (Eivers, 1001), a precaution - against the 
dissipation of physical energy, all of which is 
needed during this critical period. By an ex- 
tension of the principles of tabu;^ if the death-rites 
have been, by a misconception, performed for a 
person who subsemiently returns, he is tabu, be- 
cause itho bhe other Avorld seem to have 
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rejected him as unworthy. The period of tabu 
varies among the dillererit tril^es, and seems usually 
to depend on the time during which, before the 
completion of the fimeral rites, the spirit is sup- 
posed to haunt the neighbourhood of the place of 
death or the grave. 

10. Purification from the death-tabu. — Purifica- 
tion from tabu is effected in various ways. One 
method is that adopted by the Andamanese and 
Gonds, who quit the house of death or burn it, 
along with some or all of the effects of the dead 
man [JAI xii. 142 j Hislop, 19). But generally 
there is a special rite of purification. This usually 
consists in ablution, by which the clinging spirit 
or tahu is washed from the body of the mourner. 
Sometimes special substances, usually the products 
of the sacred cow, are used for this purpose. With 
the same object many touch fire on their return 
from the funeral, or p>ass their feet, which natu- 
rally are supposed to be specially liable to infec- 
tion, through the smoke of burning oil. In other 
cases the tabu is removed by transferrin" it, and, 
by a later conception, the sins of the dead man, to 
a scape- animal. In its clearest form the rite a})- 
pears among the Badagas of Madras (Gover, Folk- 
Sotigs of B. Indict London, 1812, p. 71 ; Thurston, 
Notes, 1951). Traces are also found of the re- 
markable custom of ‘sin-eating,’ by which the sins 
of the dead are transferred to a Brahman who 
eats food in the house of death, or even, as used 
to be the habit at Tan j ore, eats the bones of the 
dead Baja ground up and mixed with rice (Dubois, 
Manners and Onstoms\ 1906, x>* 366). 

Lastly, the custom of shaving the mourner may 
be mentioned. The idea seems to be to get rid 
of the death-infection clinging to the hair, which, 
possibly with the same intention, is often let loose 
m mourning, as is the ease with other persons 
under tahu, like the ascetic classes {Madras 
3£u$eum Bulletin, iii. 251 f. ). The hair is sometimes 
dedicated to the dead, as in the Deccan and along 
the lower Himfilaya {BG XVIII, i. 364, 149 ; NINQ 
iii. 117), the intention being to strengtlien the 
feeble spirit of the deceased by dedicating that 
portion of the human organism wMoh, by its 
growth, furnishes the strongest proof of vitality 
(Prazer, QB, pt. i. [1011], * The Magic Art and the 
Evolution of Bings,’ i 31, 102). IVIore usually the 
hair is shaven after the mourning period begins, 
or at its close. The shaving is usually confined to 
the immediate relatives or kinsmen i but in some 
cases the whole pox)ulation shave their heads and 
beards on the death of a Baja, e.q. in Kashmir and 
other parts of the Himalaya {MINQ iv. 18, 98 ; 
Drew, JummoOf 54). 

Liteeaotbjs.— -F or pre-Mstoric mtennents, see J. Fergritsson, 
Rii4e Btom Monuments, 1872 ; R. B. Foote, CataL of the 
Prehist Antiq, Madras Museum, 1001 ; J. Breefcs, Account of 
the Prim* Tribes and Monwm* ojt the Milaghiris, 1873. For 
Buddhist and early Hindu remains : A. Cituningham, Archceol. 
Surv. Meports, 1S62«84, The Milsa Topes, 1854, The Stupa of 
Bharhut, 1879, MakdbodM, 1892. For the South Indian 
tribes : E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of Southern India, 
1909, Mhnogr. Motes in S. India, 1906, Madras Museum 
Bulletins, passion, 1896-1909 ; G. Richter, Manual of Coorg, 
1870 ; F» Buchanan, Journey through the Ooirntries of My sm'e, 
Canara, and Malabar, W)! \ J. A. Bnbob, Bes&ripUon of the 
People of Aidi'ffS, 1906 j G. Oppert, Original TnTiaMtmts of 
India, 1898 ; S, P* Rice, Occasional Bssays, 1901 ; W, H. R. 
Rivers, The SfbdtM, 1906. ‘For the Eastern tdbes: P. R. T. 
Gurdon/TA^ Khasis, 1907 ; T. C. Hodson, The Meitheis, 1908,' 
The Mdga Tribes of Manipur, 1911; A. Playfair, The Qaros, 
1909 ; E. Stack, The MiUrs, 1908 : T. H. Eewla, Mill Tracts of 
Ohittagong, 1869, Wild Maces of Smth-east India, 1870 ; E. T, 
Balt on, JDescript. Mthnot cfBmgal, 1872, For Andamanese and 
Ricoharese ; Sir R. C. Temple, Oenms Report, 1901 ; E. H. 
Man, JAI sfi. (18S2j, xiv, (1884). For northern plains t H. H. 
Risley, Tribes cnid Castes of Bengal, JS91 ; W. Ciooke, Tribes 
and Castes of the M.W. Provinces and Ondh, 1896; PMQ, 
1883-87, and MIMQ^ 1891-96, passim ; F. Buchanan, Masi&i'n 
India, ed- M. Martin, 1838. For Bombay and Central India : 
BG, passim; S. Hislop, Papers relating to the Aboriginal 
Tribes of the Omlral Procinoes, 1866. For the northern hills : 
E* T. Atkinson; Uirmlayan Gazetteer, 1882-84, passim; 


J. Biddulph, Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh, 1880 ; F, Drew, 
Jummoo and Kashmir Territories, 1875. For Burma : British 
Burma Gazetteer, 1880, passim ; Sir J. G. Scott (Shwa^ Yoe), 
Gazetteer Upper Burma, 1900-1, passim, also Bivnna as it uas, 
as it is, and as it will be, 1886, and The Barman, 1882 ; A. R. 
McMahon, The Karens of the Golden Chersonese, 1876. 

W. Crooke. 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
(Jain). — The Jains agree, on the whole, with the 
Brahmans in their notions on death. The soul of 
every living being — the highest gods included — 
must be re-born as long as it possesses kama, i.e. 
merit or demerit ; but, when the karma has been 
annihilated, then the soul, on death, will enter on 
its innate state of puritj, and will he released for 
ever from the cycle of births. But on some points 
the Jains have developed peculiar notions. 

1. Re-incarnation, and liberation of the soul. — 
According to the Jains, karma, the effect produced 
on the soul by its deeds during life, consists of 
extremely subtle matter, which pours or infiltrates 
into the soul when worldly actions make, as it 
were, an opening into it {hsrava)* This karma- 
matter, as we may call it, fills the soul as sand 
fills a bag, and acts on it like a weight. The soul 
by itself has an upward gravity {urdhvagurutra), 
and is kepi down, during its worldly state, by the 
/ff^rma-matter, which, like all matter, has a down- 
ward gravity {adliogurutm)* Therefore, if cleansed 
of all karma, the soul, on leaving the body, will 
rise in a straight line to the top of the universe, 
where the liberated souls reside for ever (see above, 
p, 160^ *Jain cosmography.!)— just as a pump- 
kin coated with clay sinks to the .bottom of a tank, 
but rises to the surface of the water wh^j^ jfhe clay 
has fallen off. But, if the soul is burdened with 
karma, it will, on leaving the body, move in amr 
direction — upwards, sideways, or downwards. It 
does not travel in a straight line, but in a broken 
line, with one, two, or tliree angles or turns, and 
thus gets, in two, three, or four movements, to the 
place where it is to bo re-incarnated. There it 
attracts gross matter, in order to build up a now 
body according to its Imnna?- 

2. Voluntary death or euthanasia. — It is a well- 
known fact that religions suicide is occasionally 
committed by the Hindus : under a vow to some 
deity they starve themselves to death, eat poison, 
drown themselves, enter fire, throw themselves 
down a precipice, etc. The Jains condemn such 
practices as an ‘unwise death’ iftdamarmia), and 
recommend, instead, a ‘wise death’ {fan,4Ala- 
maran^a), as provided in their sacred books. 

Two eases must be distinguished: religious 
suicide maybe resorted to in case of an emergency, 
or it forms the end of a regular religious career ; 
both cases apply to laymen as well as to monks. 

(1) If a Jain contracts a mortal disease, or is 
otherwise in danger of certain death, he may have 
recourse to self-starvation. This practice is fre- 
quently mentioned in Jain narratives, and prevails, 
no doxibt, even at the present day. If a monk is 
unable to follow the rixles of his order, or cannot 
any longer sustain the prescribed austerities, he 
should rather commit suicide than break the rules. 
A particular ease seems to be the following. When 
a monk falls sick, and foresees that he will not be 
able to go through the ‘ ultimate self-mortification * 
to be noticed hereafter, he may keep a long fash 
If he gets well in the meantime, he is to return to 
his former life. But, if he should not recover, but 
die, it is all for the best. This conditional self- 
starvation is called iimra.^ 

(2) A pious layman may go through a regular 
course of religious life, the phases of which are the 
eleven ‘ standards ’ {pratimU) ; tlie first is to be 
observed for one month, the second for two months, 

3 Uraasvaffs Tattmrthddkiganm Sutra, ii. 20-36 (tr. ZDMG 
lx. [1908] 304 mo 

2RJ5^xxii. 72, note 3.' 
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and so on.^ In tlie last standard, which he must 
observe for eleven months, he becomes practically 
a monk. At the end of this period he abstains 
from all food and devotes himself to ^ seif-mortifica- 
tion ® by the last emaceraiion,’ patiently awaiting 
his death, which will occur within a month. 

In the case of a monk, the * self -mortification ’ 
lasts twelve years, instead of twelve months. If a 
monk believes himself purified to such a degree 
that he may enter upon iliis last mortification of 
the iiesh, tlien he should apply to liis or 

spiritual master, wlio will test him in various ways 
before be gives him his permission. Then, for a 
period of twelve years, the monk has to exert him- 
self by every means to overcome all passions, 
worldly feelings, desires, etc., and to annihilate 
his Jmrma by austerities — trying, however, toward 
off a in'ematoe death. At the end of this period 
he should abstain from all food till his soul parts 
from the body. There are three different methods 
by which this end is brought about ; they are 
called hliahtapraiyalchyanamaranG,, iiigitamarancty 
imA 2 ')S,dapopagamaifi €(,^ — of which the last two are 
distinguished by the restriction of the movement 
of the person, and the motion of his limbs. 

The rules for religious suicide form tlm subject 
of three canonical books — Chausarwn.a, Aurapach' 
chakJchaxiay and Bhattaparinna, 

LiTERATUEB.-~This lias been sufficiently indicated in the 

article. H. Jacobi, 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
(Japanese). — I. GENERAL ,^ — The oldest traditions 
respecting burial speak of a moya (‘but ’)» in which 
the body of the deceased was kept, often for a very 
long time {e,g. that of JimmuTenno is said to have 
been kept for 19 months in the moya) ; of religious 
dances and music ; of an eulogy or elegy {shinubi- 
hoioha) pronounced by the head of the family ; 
and of a funeral feast or wake. They also tell of 
the practice of the self-immolation of wives, 
retainers, and servants at the grave of a husband 
or master. The advent of Buddhism in the 6th 
cent. A.D. brought in certain limitations and 
modifications. Cremation was introduced in A,i>. 
703 ; from that date to 1644 all the Emperors were 
cremated. Funeral regulations concerning, 
periods of mourning, etc., have existed since the 
10th cent. ; the self-immolation of retainers began 
to lose favour in the 14th cent., and was prohibited 
by lyeyasu, though it still continued sporadically 
for some time. During the whole of the Tokugawa 
period only members of the Imperial House were 
buried with Shinto rites, and even the present 
forms of Shinto funerals date from the same 
period. 

We will suppose the patient to have been given 
up by his medical attendant. Eelatives and 
friends stand around his bed, watching his last 
struggles. Some of them moisten his lips with 
drop)s of water conveyed on a feather {matsugo no 
mizuy ‘water of the last moment’}, others gently 
rub his eyelids and lips with their hands, so that 
mouth and eyes may keep shut the more readily 
after death has taken place. In the province of 
lyo, in Shikoku (a district in which there are many 
quaint survivals), efforts are sometimes made to 
retain the dying soul, especially when there still 
remains some communication to be made by or to 
the man at the point of death. Three men cHmb 

1 Tloernle, Uvdsaga JMsdo (BibL Ind.X ISOO, tr. p, H i, 

2 ilocrnle, op. cit. p. 47. 

3 Prakrit pdovaffamnnay for which the correct Samtoit is 
prityopagamana (see SBE xxii. 74 ff.)* 

4 The present writer is under great obligation to Dr, Ohrt, of 
the German Embassy in I'okyo, for permission, td consult 
the MS of two lectures delivered before the Deutsche Gepell- 
schaft f«r Katur- und Volkerlmnde Ostasiens in Tokyo, during 
the winter of 1909-10. 


to the roof of the house, sit astride on the roof -ridge, 
and cry aloud : ‘ Come hack, So and So, come hack 
once more.’ Nobody inside the house is supposed 
to have heard the cry, hut the dying man wiU 
revive for a little, and his spirit will linger for an 
hour or two before taking its final det^arture. 

After death, the corpse, which is washed by all 
Buddhist sects, but not universally by the Shinto 
(some sects apparently being contented with rub- 
bing with a wet cloth), is laid out, with its face 
covered with a piece of white cotton or silk, and 
placed on a mat in some suitable place, very often 
in front of the toko-no-ma ahove^), in the best 
sitting-room. The corpse lies with its head to the 
north (as did that of Buddha), either on its hack 
I (Buddhist) or facing the west. At its head is 
I placed a mirror, and a sword for protection (the 
latter especially in the case of a samured). Bound 
the corpse is a screen. Outside tlie screen is an 
eight-legged table (Shinto) with offerings of washed 
rice, fresh water, salt, fish, and a tamaskiroy^ etc. 
In Buddhist houses there is no necessity for 
the table to have exactly eight legs, but tbe 
offerings are so placed that the deceased may be 
able to see them. On the Buddhist table stands 
an ihai, or tablet, inscribed with tlie posthumous 
name of the deceased, offerings of vegetable foods 
[kumotsu], and, in a vase, a single branch of shilcimi 
(Chinese anise). The single branch or stem is so 
specially associated with funerals that on other 
occasions a Japanese housewife will not use a 
single branch for room-decoration. 

Both in Shinto and in Buddhism a kind of fiction 
is kept up, during the days intervening between 
death and burial, that the spirit is still present 
with the body. Meals are brought at stated 
intervals, the corpse is sometimes rolled from side 
to side, under pretence of giving it ease in lying, 
and conversation is kept up ivith it as though it 
were still alive. 

The corpse is dressed, in Shinto, in (1) a tafusagi, 
a kind of apron tied round the waist ; (2) a hadagiy 
or shirt, reaching down to the knees j (3 and 4) 
a shitagi and an nwagi, a lower and an upp^er gar- 
ment, corresponding to the Icami-shimo (lit. ‘ upper 
and lower ’) of ancient Japanese dress ; (5) an ohiy 
or belt j and (6) shitugutmi-, or shoes. A corpse is 
never dressed in ceremonial clothes or uniform. 
These are placed in the coffin later. In Buddhist 
houses the garments are very much the same, 
only that a distinction is made between winter 
and summer garments, which may be either of 
white cotton or of silk (a further development 
of the fiction of the continued presence of the 
spirit in the body). But the garments are put on 
inside out, with the seams showing, and they are 
worn MdarimoSy folded to the left, instead of to 
the right, as in life. At different parts of the gar- 
ments are stitched the formul£B Nanm Amida Bntm 
(‘ Glory to Amida the Buddha’), or JSFamn my 6 ho 
rmigekyb (^ Glory to the Mystic Scripture of the 
Lotus of the True Law’), which are said to be 

^ The tcmimhiro is a wooden tablet, ^ust like the Buddhist 
ilialy except that it contains the actual name of the deceased, 
and not the kaim/yo pposthumons name"). When the dok 
person is about to draw his last breath, the head of the fasnily, 
or the person whose duty it will he to perform the funeral cere- 
monies ('}mshu\ washes his hands* changes his clothes, places 
the tablet on a low table by the bedside, and then* taking it up 
again, carries it to the sickbed* and there respectfully writes on 
it the sick man’s name. Then, addressing the dying man, he 
announces to him that the tmnmhifo has been prepared as a 
place of residence for his spirit: ‘With all respect I address 
thee. Suffer thy excellent spirit to remain to this tablet, and 
accept the worship which will henceforth be perpetually offered 
before it by thy posterity in future ages/ Then, gently clapping 
his hands, he bows once and retires. The imnashiro is then 
put to a wooden box, or covered with a doth, and placed, facing 
the south, on a low table in' another room, where offerings are 
made before it. The- Buddhist (whichis made in duplicate) 
cannot be^prepored unril after the priests have been called to to 
select a posthumous name for the deceased. 
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potent protectors of the soul. In addition to the 
other garments, the Buddhists dress their corpses 
in straw sandals [warnji) and socks {tahi)^ the 
sandals being put on behind before. The corpse is 
also provided with a dzudahuknro^ or bag, contain- 
ing the ro7mmo7iscn, or six pieces of money required 
for the ferry across the Sandzunogawa, or Japanese 
Styx. Originally these were six pieces of actual 
money ; at a later period six pieces of paper, cut 
and stamped in imitation of actual coins, were 
used ; the present rokiimonsen is simply a piece of 
paper with the representations of six coins stamped 
on it. The number of coins is not always the same 
— 6, 12, 18, 49, according to circumstances j and the 
dzndahuhurot which is really an ascetic pilgrim’s 
bag, contains all manner of things necessary for 
the long journey now commencing — the first 
lock of hair cut from the head of the deceased in 
infancy, bits of his beard, nail-parings, teeth, a 
rosary, * letters of orders ’ [hecId-inyaJm)^ a tobacco- 
pouch, a comb, pins, needles, threads, a single 
change of garments, and a towel ; bub there must 
not be more than one of each of these things. 
When a husband dies, a wife cuts ofi' her hair and 
puts it into the bag; when a father dies, the 
children cut their nails and put the parings into 
the bag. 

In some houses, when a death occurs, a notice — 
hichu (« period of mourning’)— is posted at the 
entrance as a notification to visitors. In one of 
the busiest thoroughfares of Tokyo the present 
writer recently observed an expansion of this 
idea. In addition to the hiofm notification, there 
was a little white table standing in the street, 
with a white cloth over it, a bowl, and a fi^ower- 
vase containing a single branch of sMhimL 

One of the first things to be done after a death 
is the notification to the authorities. This is 
made, first of all, to the headman or mayor of the 
village or urban district, while in the case of the 
Shinto it is also made to the priest of the tijigajni 
shrine {i.e. the shrine of the tutelary god of the 
village or family). Should that shrine be at an 
inconvenient distance from the deceased’s residence, 
some other temple near by is selected. The Shinto 
clergy do not, however, have much to do >vith the 
arrangements for the funeral, although, as a matter 
of course, they have a voice in the selection of the 
day for the funeral obsequies. 

In Buddhist funerals the priests play a larger part, 
and in former days their r61e was more important 
even than it is now. This may be seen in the fact 
that in some very ancient temples there may still 
be found a yiihamha (‘bath-room’}, in Avhieh the 
ceremony of washing the dead {yuhan) was carried 
on under their directions. (The washing cere- 
mony takes place after midnight ; a new wash-tub, 
pail, dipper, and towel are used, and, after the 
washing is over, all these utensils, together with 
any hair, nails, etc., taken from the body, are 
buried in some secluded spot) The intervention 
of the priesthood is also necessary for the ceremonial 
shaving of the corpse, since shaving is the sign of 
ordination, and it is the theory of all Buddhist 
pets that the Buddhist layman passes at his death 
into the Order of Monks. When the shaving 
ceremony is over, the priests prepare a 
(lit ‘letters. of orders,’ ‘L&. ‘certificate of ordina- 
tionO, which, as we saw above, is placed in the' 
dzudahulmro lox use diiriiig the soul’s pilgrimage 
in the realms of the dead. 

TJm priests are also consulted about the selection 
of a day suitable for the funeral, and about the 
posthumous name to be given to the deceased. 
Government regulations and sanitary r <^ 9 . uirements 
interfere somewhat (not much) wibli the absolute 
freedom of choice of a imoifitious day, and attempts 
are niadeTo get the funeral fixed for some time 
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within 24 hours after death. But these regulations 
are more frequently honoured in the breach than 
in the observance, and an interval of many days 
sometimes occurs. (Tiie dilliculty is occasionally 
got over by postponing the formal announcement 
of the death until all the necessary arrangements 
for the funeral have been made.) In addition to 
the ordinary cycle of the seven days of the week, 
there is anotlier cycle of six days (generally to be 
found in the almanacs), according to which the 
propitious and unpropitious days are selected. 
The names of these six days are semhOi tomo- 
hiJci, sompUi hitts'umetsu^ daian^ and shahhb\^ a 
tomobihi day is never selected for a funeral. The 
posthumous name is always one with a religious 
meaning, and it is also so formed as to mark the 
sect to which the deceased belonged. Thus yo 
always appears in the posthumous name of a 
J odo believer, and nicihi and zen in those of Nichiren 
and Zen believers respectively, but it is not always 
the case with the latter. Appended to the post- 
humous name is a designation of the deceased’s 
status: hoji (‘landlord’) and daiski (‘landlady’) 
for a gentleman and lady of high rank ; shinji 
(‘layman ’) and shinny o (‘lay^voman ’) for ordinaiy 
men and women; doji (‘lad’) for a boy; dbnyo 
(‘lass’) for a girl. The posthumous name is in- 
scribed on the ihai, which is executed in duxdicate, 
one being retained in the house, while the other 
goes to the funeral and is deposited in the temple. 
At the end of 100 days after death, lacquered ihai 
take the place of the plain wooden ones first used. 
In the same way, in Shinto rites, the tamashiro is 
at first placed in a ‘temporary soul-reccptacle ’ 
ijcarimitamaya) ; at the end of 50 days it is placed 
in a ‘ permanent soul-receptacle ’ {mitamaya). In 
some Buddhist families there is a large family 
on which the names of all the deceased members 
are inscribed, 100 days after deatli. It should be 
noticed that some Buddhist sects, e.g, the Shinshu, 
speak of two kinds of posthumous names : the 
haimyb, given by the priests; and the hmnybi 
given to the soul m Paradise by Amida himself— a 
kind of ‘ new name which no man knoweth saving 
he that receiveth it.’ 

Notice is now sent, by post-card or otherwise, to 
friends and relatives, announcing the decease. It 
is customary to pay visits of condolence, and to 
send presents to the house of the deceased. The 
nature and manner of presenting these gifts are 
fixed by custom, but it is very common at the 
present day to ofler money in lieu of other gifts — 
a kindly tribute which is always very acceptable in 
view of the heavy expenses which a Japanese 
funeral entails.^ 

I The cycle of six days (see the fealismanic tables in boolcs on 
magic, e.^r. Barrett's Magm, 1801) depends on the six elements 
common to Kabbala, Gnosticism, and Shingoniam, which are 
sj^mbolized by the term Abara<kakiaj to which reference is made 
in this article. It is one of the many linlcs connecting the 
Mahayana with the Judaao-Gnoatic thought of the New Testa- 
ment times. 

The days are (i.) SmsM, ‘first half good.’ A smsM day is 
good for pressing and urgent business during the forenoon, 
but not after midday. By urgent business, lawsuits, petitions, 
etc,, are meant, (it) TomoUUi ‘drawing' friendship.' These 
days are good in the forenoon or evening, but not in the after- 
noon. There is no contest about anything. The day brings 
its own luck, and no amount of human striving will alter it. 
(in.) iS'entjtw, ‘first half bad,’ Ho urgent business should be 
undertaken on such a day. The afternoon is, however, lucky. 
Ciy.) Butsumetm^ ‘ destruction of Buddha.' A sort of unlucky 
Pfiday. Hothing done on such a day will prosper, (v.) Zlaisn, 
‘great peace.’ Very lucky for “anything, especially removals 
or journeys ; cf. the old seaman’s superstition about starting 
on a Journey on Sunday, (vi.) Bekko^ ‘red mouth.’ With the 
exception of the noontide hour, the whole of this day is unlucky. 
In tlie cheap Japanese ealendais (jeoyoTm) each day is marked 
according to this sixfold cycle. 

233 . Schiller, ‘Japan. Geschenkaitten,’ in vol. viii. of the 
Mitt&il. der d&ibtsehm Gesellsch. filr MaMr- md Vblkerhmde 
Ostasiens ; cf, also A, H. Lay, * Funeral Customs of the Japanese,’ 
in (VASJ, vol. xix, pt. iii. The subject is a very large one, and 
beyond the limits of this article. 
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In due course the body is placed in the coffin. 
Coffins or ImaU) the former distinctively 

Shintoist) are of two kinds — nekwan (^sleeping 
coffin') and zahwan (‘sitting coffin'). In the 
latter the corpse is placed in a praying posture j in 
the former, in a recumbent one. At the bottom of 
the coffin is placed a piece of white cotton cloth, 
4 hand-breadths wide, and 8 shakii (Jap. feet) in 
length ; over this, a vrhitQ futon (m.dftismna ( ‘ (^uilt ’ 
and * coverlet ’), and a pillow. Then the corpse is put 
in, together with any objects, c.y. an inkstand or 
photographs, prized by the deceased during life j and 
the whole is filled up with buckwheat husks to keep 
the body from moving. No metal obj ect may be put 
into the coffin.^ The interval between the encofnn- 
ment and the funeral is the most important period 
of the watching by the dead. It was a period of 
festivity in the old Shinto, but is now generally 
l)assed in silence : in the Buddhist tsuya (‘wake') 
the silence is broken by the voices of the priests 
who are summoned on the last night to read Siitras 
by the side of the deceased and for his benefit. 
This is known sj&mahumgyofox ‘ pillow-Scripture,' 
and is accompanied by much burning of incense. 
Entertainments are provided for the guests. The | 
lawfulness of the officiating priests partaldng in 
these festivities is frequently discussed in Buddhist 
magazines. Yery often the priest is provided with 
his meal apart from the laity, who do not begin 
until the clergy have finished ; and an attempt is 
sometimes made to save appearances by drinking 
the saH out of tea-cups. 

There are several strange old customs with regard 
to the choice of a location for the grave. Thus, in 
some of the remote mountain-villages in Tosa, 
while the coiTpse is still lying outstretched on the 
rush-mat, one of the near relatives kicks the pillow 
from under its liead and carries it oft* to the 
cemetery. When he has selected the proper place 
for the grave, he puts down the pillow there, and, 
taking out four small coins, throws them east, 
north, west, and south. ‘With these coins,' he 
says, ‘ I buy seven square feet of ground from the 
god of the earth.' Another old custom, still sur- 
viving in remote districts, is for a person not 
connected with the deceased by blood, and there- 
fore free from death pollution, to sweep the ground 
selected for the grave, to spread a rusli-mat on it, 
and on a table placed on the mat to erect a himorogi 
(‘temporary tabernacle') for the earth-god. This 
is done by setting up sakaki branches with little 
paper pendants {mtsa), etc,, and by making ofFer- 
mgs of rice, fish, vegetables, seaweed, and fruit. 
Then he offers the following prayer t 

* I address the great god who is the lord of this locality. A 
new grave is here to he made for W. (name, ofSce, rank). With 
an ofeing of wine, boiled rice, and niwa, I pray thee to grant 
that he may lie in this grave for ever, free from affliction and in 
peace. I speak with all respect and humility.’ 

Then he clasps his hands and bows twice. 

When the preparations for the funeral are all 
complete, the coffin is carried into a front chamber, 
and incense, lights, and a single flower are again 
offered before it. A set of zen is also provided. 
In this case, the zen consists of a bowl of unhulled 
boiled rice {kurogoTm no meshi)i soup, raw miso 
(‘bean-paste'), unrefined salt, and a pair of chop- 
sticks, one of which is made of wood and the other 
of bamboo. Everything is now in readiness for the 
funeral ceremony. From this point sectarian differ- 
ences become more marked, and it will be well to 
treat of Japanese funerals in detail according to 
the various sects. 

1 In certain Buddhist sects a pilgrim’s staff and a doU are 
also put into the coffin (Ohrt). 

3 The Sutra varies with the sect. In the Zen sect it is YxdJcyo 
(JSka-Sutra) j in the Shingon, Rishukyd (Buddhi-Sufera). tChese 
Sutras, which do no^exist in Sanskrit or Pali, are said to have 
been preached by Sakyamuni ahortb^ before his entry into 
Nirvana. They are classified under the Nehangyo or Nirvapa 
jSutras. ^ 
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II. Shinto, — A purely Shinto funeral is divided 
into five distinct portions : {a) mitmiautsus}i% or 
introduction of the spirit into the tamashiro ; (&) 
slmlckwanj or taking the coffin out of the house ; 
(r) SOSO, or funeral procession ; {d) 7naiso, or com* 
raittal to earth ; and (e) the subsequent purifica- 
tion. The actual ceremonies are conducted by the 
moshu (‘ chief mourner'), who is generally the heir, 
eldest son, or other near relative. Kelatives in the 
ascending line are generally excluded. Eecently, 
when H.I.H. Prince Arisugawa lost his son, the 
moshu was Prince Ito, The moshu is dressed in a 
dress of some dark colour, over which is worn a 
white hitatare (‘surplice’) and an ehoshi (‘mitre'). 
In the middle classes, however, the ordinary haori 
(‘upper garment') osoAhakama (‘nether garment') 
are fr^uently worn. 

{a) tuie mituTmuisushi takes place apparently 
as soon as the tamashiro is provided. The moshu 
(sometimes a ‘priest') sits down before 
the tamashiro, bows twice, claps his hands, and 
announces that the spirit {iama) of the deceased 
has taken up its abode in the tamashiro. This is 
known as the zokuji, and the following norito 
(‘prayer' [Shinto]) is used (tr. by Ohrt) ; 

‘Alast my (father), thou hast been taken away from us. I, 
N. N., and the rest of us that remain behind, will still continue to 
do thee faithful service in* our hearts. Thy life has come to its 
close upon earth. Hear us in thy place of rest, as we celebrate 
thy obsequies. Deign, exalted spirit, to take up thy abode in 
this tamashiro, and remain at rest for ever in this thy house. 

I address thee with the deepest reverence.’ 

This norito is frequently repeated, as well as the 
invitation to the soul to participate in the feast. 
The tamashiro is then placed on the kamidana, or 
‘ god-shelf,' used in Shinto houses, 

(S) Shuklman , — Before the hier is taken out of 
the house, offerings of boiled rice, saM, etc., are 
again made. Then the celebrant seats himself 
before the bier, bows, claps his hands, and, pre- 
senting a tamagushi,^ addresses the spirit with the 
following norito ; 

‘This day, as the sun sets, we shall reverently celehrate thy 
obsequies. We pray thee to behold us in peace and without 
anxiety, as we start On our journey and pursue our way (to the 
cemetery). I speak with deep reverence and humility.’ 

Then he bows twice, claps his hands, and retires. 
All relatives present do the same. After this, 
four men, dressed in white, carry the coffin into the 
court-yard, where a fire is burning (on the theory 
of a midnight funeral), and the procession is formed 
in the following order i (i) coolies (or outriders) ; 
(2) coolies carrying torche.$ or lanterns (still on the 
theory of the midnight funeral) j (3) servant with 
a broom (relic of the old custom mentioned above) j 
(4) white banner, 16 in. in width by 8 or 9 ft. 
in length, carried on a pole, and mscribed with 
the name and title of the deceased ; (5) bearers 
with consecrated branches of the sakaki tree j (6) 
chest with ofterings J (7) bearers -with torches and 
lanterns j (8) the coffin (if a zahwan, it is carried in 
a kaqo [‘ litter '] ; if a mkwan, on a bier of white 
wooff ; it is carried on the shoulders of bearers in 
white surplices) ; (fl) hohyo, a post, mscribed with 
the name, to b^ set up as a temporary mark for the 
grave ; and (10) the chief and other mourners, on 
foot, as a general rule. Trestles {koshidai), a table 
for offerings, hangings, and a wooden pail and 
dipper also form part of the paraphernalia, but are , 
now more generally found at the jAace of interment. 

(c) The SOSO m shiJd is generally celebrated within 
a curtained enclosure, though in Tokyo and other 
large places there are mortuary chapels to serve the 
purpose. The enclosure, or chapel, is invariably 
arranged in aocordance with the annexed plan, the 
ritual observed in the chapel differing very slightly 
from that in the enclosure. 

As the funeral procession arrives, the musicians 
take their seats and begin to play. Boring this 

1 t.e. a consecirated branch adorned with numerous pendants 
and streamers of paper. 
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time the bier is placed in its proper place, the 
flower-standards are arranged, and a high stand 
is erected, from which a ])endant ■will later be 
suspended. When every one is seated, the cele- 
brant, with his assistant, advances before tlie bier 
and bows. During this ceremony" the music has 
ceased, hut it begins again as soon as the priests 
return to their places. 

The assistant now takes his place before the bier, 
but a little to the right of it. Acolytes bring 
a banner for the stand, and oflerings to be placecl 
on the tahle—^nH, boiled rice, fresh fish, vegetables, 
seaweed, cakes, fruit, etc. Again tlie music ceases, 
while the chief celebrant advances once more, and, 
with his mace on his left hip, commences the re- 
petition of certain prayers, which contain a recital 
of the dead man’s birth, lineage, school-life, and 
career, official or otherwise, and conclude with 
words much to this eifect ; 

* Om* honoured N. has passed away to our great regret ; to our 
sorrow he has given up the ghost. The prayer of our inmost 


lid. Then the grave is lillcd up, and on the new- 
made mound is planted the bohjjd, a fe^y lanterns, 
and banners. An open shed resting on four pillars 
is sometimes built over it, and generally it is sur- 
rounded with a magalci (‘bamboo fence’), and a 
shime cordon’) of riee-straAV string. 

The Shinto ritual does not contemplate crema- 
tion, but it is sometimes adopted. In that case the 
weeisd-no-botobre and the ritual that follows are 
used at the time of the interment of the ashes. 

(e) Thu piirilicaiory rites are of tAvo kinds—of the 
house and of the mourners. The house is purilied, 
immediately after the corpse has been taken out, 
by a Bhinto priest, Avho comes in and AvaA^es a 
iamagushi in every direction, though sometimes 
the purification is accomplislied by the priest’s 
rinsing his mouth AAuth Avater and throAving salt 
over his head. 

The mourners are purified on their return from 
the funeral. (The return Journey is always by 
a difierent road from that taken AAdien going to 
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heart* was that he might live to very great age, hut it is the way 
of the fleeting world that he should come to this. Our prayer 
is that he AAnll regard with tranquil eyes the obsequies we are 
now performing, and lie down to rest in liis grave, leaving his 
spirit behind him to guard the house. Beverently and with 
huraiiity I mate this pra^'er.’ 

This prayer is known as the maisd-no-hotoba ( ' AA^ords 
of committar). Everybody stands Avhile it is 
being offered. When the muaio begins again, the 
chief mourner, habited in, black Avith a Avhite 
surplice, and ivearmg a black- ebosU ('mitre') and 
straw sandals, comes forward and offers a branch 
iA mmm as a taimagm%L All the relatives and 
mends follow this example, the attendant priests 
kavinga large number in readiness for the needs 
of the visitors. Funeral orations axe delivered, 
somotimes before and sometimes afi-er bbe offering 
of the kpnctgushi, 

[d] Metiso, — The coffin is noAV carried to the 
grave, and loAvered into it, Avith feAv or no cere- 
monies. A feAv handfuls of earth are throAvn upon 
it, and a ho^hi, * plate,' inscribed Avitii the name, 
age, rank, etc., of, -the deceased, is put on the coffin- 


tlie funeral.) There are apparently three methods 
of purifying persons, viz. (1 and 2) the methods 
observed in jinrifying a house, and (3) a slightly 
more elaborate one. ^ Offerings are placed before 
the twmasMrOf and in front of them' a branch of 
sakaJcL The priest (or the mosku) recites the fol- 
loAving noriio : 

* I thus address the spirit of (my father) who has now become 
a god. I prayed day and night that thou mightest live to be a 
hundred years old, and now I can but weep and lament that 
thou hs^t left this beautiful world, and gone to the dark land 
beyond, t beseech thee, listen in. peace to us thy relatives 
assembled' here, as we celebrate the worship of the dead with 
all manner of food.* 

Then the offerings are removed. 

The first fifty days after death are observed 
according to the Shinto rituals Avith daily offerings 
before the tamasliiro. Special emphasis is laid on 
the 10th, 20th, 30tli, etc. On the fiftieth day, the 
tamashiro is removed from its temporary shrine to 
the wUamaya or bahyd (‘ spirit-house’), and hence- 
forth the Avdrship of the spirit is performed along 
AAUtlf'that of the other ancestors. On this occasion, 
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the saishi-nO‘Icotoha are used — prayers asking tlic 
spirit of the deceased to take up his abode in the 
IcahyOi and beseeching the whole body of the an- 
cestors to receive him into their company. Similar 
prayers are ofiered on the 100th day after death. 
On that day the temporary post should be removed 
from the grave, ana a stone monument set up. 
The first anniversary is observed ; after that, the 
anniversaries of the 3rd, 5th, 10th, 20th, 30tli, 40th, 
50 til, and 100th years. After that, there is a com- 
memoration every 100 years. The reader will 
understand that it is only in very exalted families 
that such minutiae can be attended to, but the 
Shinto funeral is in any case almost entirely con- 
fined to the highest classes. 

III. Buddhist. — Something has already been 
said about customs observed in Buddhist houses in 
the care of the dead. The general procession is 
somewhat as follows (it is more striking to the eye 
by reason of the greater splendour of vestments, 
etc.) : (1) bearers with natural flowers {aeikwa) j 

(2) bearers with artificial flowers {tsuJmH-hmia) j 

(3) four (sometimes two) paper dragons on poles 
ijato), these being evidently connected with the 
friendly Nagas of Indian Buddhism; (4) banner 

with the personal name of the deceased ; 
(6) the oflBiciant priest {doshi)^ with his assistant 
{mukaiso ) ; (6) white paper lanterns ; (7) one iliai 
(the other is left at home) ; (8) incense [Mro ] ; (9) 
the coffin on a bier, borne on men’s shoulders, and 
with a few friends of the deceased walking beside 
it; and (10) the mourners (generally inywri/cisAa). 
A bird-cage full of birds to be released at the 
grave-side, and a sotoha or stupa, actually a post, 
notched near the top, and inscribed with Sanskrit 
characters, often form portions of the procession.^ 

X, Ceremonies of the Zen.®— (1) The sermce m 
the house.^n this sect, the officiating priest is 
generally called the indoshi, because a large part 
of Ms duty is supposed to be to guide {indo sutu) 
the soul of the deceased on its voyage through the 
realms of the dead. The indoshi begins by laying 
his hossu (‘chowry,’ a bnisli made of long white 
hair) on the lid of the coffin, as a sign of authority. 
Then he takes up the razor that has been used to 
shave the deceased. This is followed by the 
words : 

TH30 shuhatsu Togwan sJiujo Tori bonno Xugyd jiokiumotsu : 
‘ The hair and beard have been shaved. I pray that all creatures 
may forsake evil passions for ever, and reach the g'oal of 
annihilation.* 

This verse is sung three times, sometimes by the 
officiant alone, sometimes by the officiant and 
chorus. Next follows, sung or said in the same 
manner : 

Ruten sangaieJm Onnai fumd^an Rim nym^ui Shinjitsu 
h6m sha : * Whilst transmigrating through the Three Worlds, 
ties of kindness and affection cannot be cut off. He who has 
cut off this tie, and entered the realm of the unconditioned, is 
truly a grateful man.* 

Now follows an exhortation to the deceased to 
confess his sins t 

* Young man of good birth* [it will be remembered that the 
deceased is supposed to have received the tonsure], ‘ if thou 
wish to stand fast in the Refuges and to observe the command- 
ments, thou sfaouldeat first confess ail thy sins. [There are 
two f ormulm of penitence ; there is also the form of confession 
which has come from the former Buddhas and been handed 
down by successive patriarchs*! All thy sins will he pardoned. 
Recite these words after me.' 

Then the priest recites the confession, with the 
sound of clappers (Jmishahu) once at the end of 

1 Tiie Sanskrit characters are Kfia la ha m a, representing 
the five shandhas (‘ forms of mundane consciousness ’), and, as 
an alternative, the five elements which compose the unlvme. 
In Shingon. we have the pair of formula J.-ba'^a'-ha-Ma and 
Kka-la-ha-va-a: in Irenaeus, the Gnostic terms Abrmm and 
Oaulacau (Irenseus says that Gmilaeau ^ 'mundus* [cf. vol. ii. 
p. 428, note]). See the present writer's The Faith of Half 
Japan^ London, 1011. 

2 We take the Zen first, not as being the oldest of the now 
existing sects, but as representing most specially the purely 
Indian side of Japanese Buddhism. 


each line, and twice at the end of the stanza. _ The 
spirit of tlie deceased is siippo.sed to Join him in 
his recitation ; 

‘ All the evil harma, which I have accumulated in the past, 
has had its origin in desire, hatred, or ignorance, in a series of 
previous existences which has had no beginning. It is duo to 
the body, the tongue, and the mmd. All this I confess.’ 

The priest continues : 

'Thou hast confessed thy evil deeds of body, tongue, and 
mind, and hast obtained the perfect purification. Kow, there- 
fore, thou must stand fast in the Three Refuges, in Buddha, 
the Law, and the Order. The Three Treasures have a threefold 
virtue, the threefold absolute virtue, the threefold virtue aa it 
was in Buddha’s time, the threefold virtue as it is in a time 
when there is no Buddha (ittai sambo, gejizen sambo, juji 
sambo). When thou hast taken refuge in them, thy virtues 
shall be completed.* 

Recitation of tlie ninefold Creed follows ; 


Namukie Didsu, ‘ Glory to Buddha in whom I take refuge,’ 
Namukie Ho, ‘ Glory to the Law in which I take refuge/ 
NamukieSo,'^ „ „ Order ,, „ 

Kie-butsu-mitdo-son, * I take refuge in Buddha, the super- 
eminent.’ 

Kie-hb-ri-^in-smi *I take refuge in the Law, the undefiled.’ 
Kie-sb'Wagi^’Soni * „ „ the Order, the harmoni 

oua/ 

Kie-Tyitk-hyd, ‘I have finished taking refuge in Buddha.’ 
Kie-hb-hyo,* ,, „ „ the Law.* 

Kie-so’kyo,* ,, „ „ the Order.' 

[After each sentence the clapper sounds once ; at the end it 
is sounded twice.] 

The ofiiciant goes on : 

‘ After tins wise have I now conferred on thee the Refuges. 
Henceforth, the Tafcbagata [the Buddha], the Truest, the Per- 
fectly-Enlightened la thy Teacher. Put no faith in the Tempter, 
nor in any heretical teachers, hut have respect to the great 
Benevolence, Deliverance, and Compassion that have been 
vouchsafed thee. Now will I recite for thee the ten grave 


commandments. 

1. fusessho, 

2. fuchuto, 

3. fujaina, 


They are these : 

“thou shalt not destroy life.” 
“ steal,” 


„ commit fornication or adul- 
tery.’* 

4. fvmOgo, “ „ lie.” 

6. fukoshtc, “ „ sell intoxicating liquors.” 

6. fusehhwa, “ „ backbite.” 

7. fxfgiscmhitaf^ „ praise self at the expense of 

others.” 

8. fukenhomi, „ be grudging of the gifts of 

the Law.” 

9. fushind, „ be angry,” 

10- fuhssambo, “ „ speak evil of the Three 

Treasures.” 

These ten grave commandments have been formulated by 
previous Buddhas and handed down by successive Patriarchs. 
I have now entrusted them to thee. Keep them well in all thy 
existences until thon attain to the Buddhahood, [This formula 
may be repeated at the discretion of the celebrant.] Sentient 
beings that fulfil the Commandments of Buddha are placed in 
the same rank with Him. He that is in the same rank aa the 
Perfectly Enlightened One is truly a Son of Buddha.* 

[Wooden clappers twice, handbell thrice.] 

The priests present now chant a stanza known as 
the daihislm. When it is finished, a priest (not 
the one who led the service before) takes np his 
word : 


‘After this wise has been sung the daihishn. The merits 
arising therefrom are to be transferred to N. [here insert the 
kaimydl, newly returned to the elements. We pray that when 
we place his body in the coffin the gambhoga land may receive 
him/ 


Then all together : 

‘ AH the Buddlms in the Ten Directions and in the Three 
Worlds, all the Honourable Bodhisattvas and Mahasattvas, and 
Mahaprajfiaparamlfca, the land of the ^ambhoga Kaya.' 

The game priest continues : 

'* If we meditate deeply on these things, lo I birth and death 
succeed each other as heat follows cold. They come like the 
lightning flashing over the deep sky, their going is like the 
cessation of waves on the great sea. The newly deceased 
N. has this day suddenly come to the end of his life, hv reason 
of the exhaustion of all seeds of existence. He understands 
that all compo^te objects must be dissolved, and is convinced 
that the extinction (of the seeds of existence) is bliss- The holy 
Congregation here assembled will respcottully recite the names 
of wie saints. May the blessings resulring from that recitation 
serve to adorn the road leading to Nirv^pa. 

Vairochana, the Buddha of the Holy Dharmakaya. 

:i^chana, the Buddha of the Perfect ^ambhogakaya. 
Sakyamuni, the Buddha, whose NirmSpakiya Incarnations 
are hundreds upon -hundreds of millions. ' ^ 
nonourahle Haltreya Buddha, for whose coming we wait. 

All Buddhas in the Ten Quarters and the Three Worlds. 
Hahayana-Saddharriapuhdarilm Sfitra personified), 

Maharya Bodhisattva. 
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Mahayana Saniaiitabhadra Bodhisattva. 

Mabakarugika AvalokiteiSvara Bodhisaiiva. 

Honourable Bodhisaitvas and SlahasaiCvas- 
Mahaprajnaparainita. ' 

[Here follows the shariraimon, or stanza for worshipping the 
relics of Buddha.] 

One priest alone : 

‘After this wise the Names of the Holy Ones have been 
recited, and the lautra has been chanted. The merits arising 
therefrom will he transferred to the newly-deceased N. to 
adorn the Sambhoga land, with the prayer that the soul may 
travel beyond the consecrated border (of porsoiiilled existence), 
that Its kanncL may be exhausted, that a superior lotus flower 
may open for it, and that the Buddha mav give it a prediction 
for life. Once more the Holy Assemblage is invited to chant.’ 
Ali present : 

‘All the Buddhas in the Ten Quai*ters and the Three Worlds, 
all the Bodhisattvas, MahS.sattvas, and Maliaprajuaparamita.* 
Then the indoshi : 

* We are now about to lift the sacred coffin, and to celebrate 
imposing obsequies. The assembly is implored to recite the 
great names of saints, and to assist the soul of the deceased 
along the road to Nirvapa.’ 

This ends the >)nahuragydi service in the house. 
The procession is now formed outside, and, when 
the coffin has been put on the Mer, a start is made 
for the temple or graveyard. 

(2) The services in the temple. —Whilst the pro- 
cession, professedly modelled on the funeral of 
Suddhodana (the father of the Buddha), is making 
its way to the temple, certain preparations have 
been made for its reception. The temple- bell has 
been set tolling, and goes on until the cortbge 
reaches the front gates. In the court-yard four 
small tarii (* gates of wood have been erected 
facing E., B., W., and IST. On each is suspended a 
tablet with an inscription i (1) Rosshhnmionj the 
gate of religious awakening j (2) Shuqydmony the 
gate of religious practices ; (3) Bodaimon, the gate 
of Bodhi j and (4) Nehammoii, the gate of Kirvana. 
Th^ are symbolical of the various ways that lead 
to Eternal Life, and the coffin is carried three 
times round to them all to show that, in the 
opinion of the Slen, all four are necessaiy. The 
ceremony may be held either in the main hall of 
the teniple or in an open court-yard. 

While the proceasion is making its round of the 
four toriif some of the priests slip into the temple 
or hall, and begin the recital of certain dkaranl 
( * secret f ormtilae ’ ). These are supposed to be very 
efficacious, even by the Z^n sect, which originated 
in a protest against the ma^e formulae that were 
so rife in the China of the 6tE cent. Gradually 

the assembly take their seats ; when all are seated 
and the music and chanting have come to an end, 
the indoshi recites the i/ndOf or ^guiding words, ^ 
for the beneht of the soul of the deceased. Then 
another priest says ; 

‘This day the newly-deceased N-, having exhausted all the 
causes of life (Skr. pmtywya)i has entered NirvEpa, and is now 
to be buried according to the Law. His pbeuomenal body, the 
body that endures for a hundred years, will be buried ; the real 
Self will be sent to tread the lone path that leads to Nii-vana, 
The holy assembly (of monks) is therefore prayed to assist the 
soul that is being enlightened, and to recite,* 

Here all the priests present take up their cue and 
recite : 

‘ Vairochana, the Buddha of the Holy Bharmakaya,^ etc,, ns 
above. 

The priest resumes : 

‘After this wise have the holy Names been praised, and the 
soul that is being enlightened has been helped. Let us pray 
that the mirror of Wisdom may shed its brightness on him, 
that the wind of Truth may waft on him its splendours. In 
the garden of BodM (‘infinite knowledge’) may the flowers of 
Enlightenment and wisdom bloom, and on the sea of reality 
may the waves roll free from every stain. We offer three cups 
of tea, we offer incense to accompany him along the solitary, 
^uded path, and we worship the assemblage of the saints.’ 
Here the congregation recites tbe Byogomhu; 
then the priest alone : 

‘After this wise have the names of the Holy Ones been 
chanted and the Sutra been recited. The merits accruing 
frouiUus act of worship are to be transferred {eko) to the newi;^ 
deceased N., at the time of his interment, to adorn the Bam- 
bhoga land/ 

OhoxTia of attendant priests : 

‘All the Buddhas in the Ten Quarters,* etc., as above. 


Small bells, drums, and cymbals are beaten in 
chorus three times, and the coilin is taken away 
for cremation or [and] interment. 

No special ceremonies are observed in cremation. 
When the body (or the ashes, as the case may be) 
comes to the place of interment, it is lowered into 
its grave by the nearest kinsman. All the banners 
are placed on the cofBn-lid, and the relatives each 
take a liandfiil or spadeful of earth, which they 
throw into the grave. The gi'ave is then filled up. 

2. Ceremonies of the Shiugon. — ^We now come 
to a sect whose ceremonies it is most difficult to 
describe, for the reason that a great deal is done 
by dumb show, the so-called mndra^ ‘ signs of the 
hand,’ being matters of prime importance in these 
ceremonies. Great stress also is laid on the recital 
of mystic formulae in debased Sanskrit, which it is 
not always easy to understand. Some of these 
formulae are secret, and may not be revealed to 
the general public. ^ [For all these the student is 
referred to voL viil. of the AnnaUs du Mu$6e 
Guimct.'l The Shingon sect is in many ways the 
most interesting of aJi the Buddhist sects in Japan i 
for not only has it been the great inspirer of 
Japanese art, but it has certain most striking 
resemblances both to Alexandrian Gnosticism and 
to the J ewish Kabbala. These will be duly pointed 
out as they occur. 

(1) Ceremonies in the house?^ — -A temporary place 
of worship having been arranged, when the service 
is about to commence, the officiant, also called 
indoshi, goes before the coffin with the long-handled 
incense-bnrner in Ms hand, and makes a bow. 
Then he takes his seat on the raiban (‘exalted 
seat of worship’), rubs his hands with dzuM 
(‘liqtiid incense’), and spends some moments in 
meditation, the subjects of which are supposed to 
he the ‘three secrets’ [i.e. the secret the 

secret mawiml acts, and the secret teachings wliich 
have been committed to him) ; the ‘way of purify- 
ing the three deeds,’ i.e. of body, mouth, and heart ; 
the ‘three sections,’ i.e. the world of Buddhas, the 
world of the Lotus, and the Diamond World j and 
the ‘putting on of spiritual armour.’ All these 
meditations are exhibited by the corresponding 
formnlse and manual acts, this section is closed 


by a meditation on the scented water, which is 
called the hajihosui,^ ‘scented water signifying 
the acceptance by the believer of the great mercy 
of the Tathagata projected over the hearts of his 
creatures’ (so explained in SoJmshinjdhntmgi). 
This produces an effieotual union of the worship- 
per’s heart with that of the Bxiddha. 

The celebrant now proceeds to the invocation of 
the Buddhas. Commencing with a manual act 
(‘diamond -joining -hands’), which signifies the 
raising of the thoughts towards hodhii accom- 
panied by a dhotranl of the same import, he pro- 
ceeds by a series of gestures and foxmulm, which 
it is not necessary to give here, to invoke the IJnz- 
verse^ and the Atoms.** From the invocation of 
z The ShiGffon house-ceremonies are perSormed before a small 
temporary altar, on which stand the Images of the thirteen 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, supposed to take charge of the 
soul of the dead for several years after death. These thirteen 
Buddhaa, who are clearly not particularly connected with 
prirmtive Buddhism, appear to correspond with the iSons of 
the thirteen realnaa of the dead, through Which, e.p,, in the 
book PistiB BopMa^ ifiie Gnostics supposed the souls of the dead 
to pass in Hades. The thirteen Buddhas are not peculiar to 
the Shiagon, though this sect lays more stress on them than 
does any of the others. See note on the subject in the present 
writer’s Bhinmn anS Mb Work (Tokyo, 1910), Appendix iii., 
and also The PMth of Malf Japan, 

^ 2 The hiajikosui is also used in the abhi^eha, or baptismal 
rites (J ap. hwanjo), of both IShingon and Tendai. It corresponds 
to the opobalsatmm mentioned by Irensaus as used in the bap- 
tisms of the Marcosian heretics, 
s The dharavH is Om-sammayo satohan, a debased Sanskrit 
which we have not been able lo understand. The manual act 
is called a meditation on Samantabhadra, 


♦ Here the dharavfX refers to the five exterior elements ; it is 
Om AHrattaiken, ‘earth, water, fire, wind, void.’ This name 
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the Universe impersonal he passes to that of the 
Universe personal, to the Five Buddhas,^ to Ami- 
tahha, the giver of immortality,® and to Amitablia 
witli his attendants Avalokitesvara and Mahas- 
thamaprapta, that they will come to the funeral 
ceremonj^and invite the deceased to enter the bliss 
of Paradise. After each of these invocations, the 
komydsliingon,^ or invocation of the Five Bhyani- 
buddiias, is chanted three times. Then, coming 
lower in the scale of dignity, we have the invoca- 
tion of Ksitigarbha, the sixfold protecting angel 
of the dead [RoJm Jizo), and that of Ftido-myo-o 
{Acharavidydraja) and the other gxQdJumdydrdjas— 
Mahatejas, Vajrayaksa, Kundali, and Tribliava- 
vijaya. The mantra of Ksitigarbha is Kakahabi 
samayei ahirannhm sowaka \ that of Fudo-myS-o, 
which is chanted three times, is Nomalm sdmanda 
hasarada sendam mdJcara shdtei sowataya %mtaratd 
Icamnian. (The meaning of these Sanskrit formulae 
is now wholly lost. ) 

We now get three mudras, representing the 
^preaching* of Vairochana of the three kayos — 
the Bharmakaya {Namit Ajy the Sambhogak§,ya 
{Namu Yam), and the Nirmanakaya [Namu Tin), 
The three syllables A-vam-nn (possibty Skr. om 
-4- + m) represent the ‘ Trinity ’ of Vairochana. 
Then the stupa is figuratively opened and shut — 
an evident allusion to the Saddharmapundarika 
Sutra ; next, a mudrd (or manual gesture) figuring 
the ahhiseka of Fudo-myo-6 (see above), with Namu 
ham repeated thrice ; next, three representing re- 
spectively the Bharmakaya, Sambhogakaya, and 
iSirmanakaya (possibly of Fud6-myo-6), with man^ 
tras respectively — An oanrankan ken^ A hiraunken^ 
and Arahashano. But Fudo, like Ksitigarbha, is 
sixfold in his operations in the six spheres of sen- 
tient existence, and we consequently have a suitable 
gesture, imparted to KobS Baishi by his Chinese 
tutor Keikwa, for which the mantra is A hiraunhen, 
together with a secret formula which may not he 
written down, but which may be attained by means 
of a proper * meditation on the Fire.^ 

Thus, the whole celestial hierarchy of the Shxngon 
having been invoked, it remains only to procure for 
the deceased, on whose behalf all these celestials 
have been summoned, a suitable understanding of 
what it all means. This is effected by means of 
four more sets of manual acts and mantQ'as, signi- 
fying respectively the attainment of the perfect 
knowledge of rupadharma (‘objects having form ’), 
of chittadharma (‘ objects conceivable, but without 
form ’), of rupadharma and chittadharma together, 
which are not two, hut one j and, finally, a medi- 
tation on the dharmadhdtu (‘universe*), for which 
the dhdram is Om Maitr&^fa 8vdhd, [The Shingon 
are firm believers in Maitreya, more so than any 
other of the Buddhist sects. It is their conviction 
that the body of Kobo Baishi, which never decays, 
is awaiting the advent of Maitreya in his tomb at 
Kfiya San, and Shingonists often send the bones of 
their dead, after cremation, to Koya San, so as to 
be near to Kobo at the resurrection, which will 
take place when Maitreya makes his appear- 
ance.] 

The officiant now prostrates himself three times 

appears often as Amhamrmnhalccm and as A-tfj-ra-fcct-Sio;. ^ It 
is ^most certainly the Gnostic ulSraaias — a conclusion in which 
we are' strengthened hy the fact that the Gnostic Oaulacccu also 
seems to appear in the mudrd. See above, p. 489^, n. 1. 

i In this place the five Ghyanihuddhas are Amogha, Vairo- 
chana, Mahamudra, Mapipadma, and Jilapravarta— -a very 
unusual enumeration. ’The more usual one is given helow. 
We believe these to represent the five Dhyanihuddhas of the 
Ftf0radftdtM(‘Biamond World/ world of ideas), the others 
the corresponding set of the Garhh^dhMu (‘ Womb World, ^ i.e. 
world of birth, death, concrete existence). 

s The Shingon form of Am!tci,Tbha is Ampfcabha. 

8 In Shinran and his Work the present writer has shown 
that the word ksmyd seems always to have iVEanichsean asso- 
ciations and connexions. It is quite possible that this mantra 
may have them too. 


before the assembled deities, offers incense, strikes 
the bell three times, and recites a sort of creed ; 

‘ With deep respect for all the Buddhas here assembled, t 
take my refuge in Buddha. May all creatures follow my ex- 
ample ! I take ray refuge in Dharraa. May all creatures 
follow my example I I take my refuge in the Saiigha. May 
all creatures follow ray example 1 The excellent physical body 
of the Tathagata is without a parallel. The form of the Tatha- 
gata is inexhaustible, and all the dharmas (Jap. all- 

matter ’) are permanent. With deepest reverence I address the 
great Vairochana, the Tathagata, the Master of Shingon Bad- 
dhiam, and all the venerable ones and saints of the two assem- 
blies {i.e. the Vajradhatu and Garbhadhatu) ; and especially 
Amitabha, the master and teacher of the Land of Bliss, the 
Merciful Maitreya, for whose coming we wait ; the holy Hen Jo 
Kongo {%.&. Koho Daishi), who sits cross-legged m deep medita- 
tion ; all the great Acharyas, the transmitters of religious light 
in the three countries (India, China, Japan), and also in all the 
lands illuminated by the eye of Buddha, and pitied by the 
Three Gems. 

If we meditate deeply thereon, the moonlight of “Oppor- 
tunity-which-is-born-when-the-desire-thereof-ariseth*’ (Kikiaai 
ki ohoreha sunawaehi shozu) shines in the sky of the fci’anquil 
spiritual Nature. The colour of the flower of “ The-Oause-that- 
being-exhausled-presently-disappeareth " blooms in the Garden 
of unbounded Adornment. 

Appearance is as non-appearance. 

Disappearance is as non-disappearance. 

Both appearance and disappearance are unattainable. 

They cannot be named. 

The deceased N,, his causes of life having been exhausted, 
has gone to another world. He has left his body in Jam bud - 
vipa/t and has entered the intermediate state (Skr. antom- 
bhavai Jap. chu-ip. Therefore now, in accordance with the 
testament of the Sakyan kiiig, who was endowed with the ten 
merits {juzen)^ we wfll with tears celebrate the ceremonies of 
funeral-rites and cremation. Having adorned the Sacred Altar 
upon which the Tathagata will descend in answer to our prayers, 
we will pray for the favourable acceptance of his soul by the 
Venerable Ones, and for its deliverance. Wo will kindle the 
pure fire, which passes through all the six elements {rokudai 
mu-e), and so cremate the body which from the beginning has 
had no true phenomenal appearance (iionm^/wsAo). We pray 
that all the Buddhas may certify for him, that all the Saints 
may pray for him, and that they may receive him to a lotus- 
stand of superior dignity. May the living and lawful king of 
reason and wisdom (Vairochana £?] Amitabha [?]) endow him with 
the highest Buddhahood I . . . And may all sentient beings in 
the Dharmadhatu be equally benefited I ... I speak this with 
all respect.' 

This ends that portion of the service which is known 
as hyohaku, ‘ the expression of belief.* Next fol- 
lows the singing or chanting of the Jmibun shingydy 
i.e. the Mahaprajnaparamitilhrdaya Sntra, for the 
purpose of giving pleasure to the assembled spirits, 
in order that they may make their appearance upon 
the altar. After this a priest says : 

* In the yard where funeral services are being conducted (for 
a deceased person), it is generally the case that his sins all 
perish, and that his merits rise heavenwards. This is the time 
of his ascension to the land of Bliss, and we may consequently 
expect that Vama the lawful king, and the five infernal officers 
of the other realms of existence, will make their appearance. 
We pray, therefore, to the thirteen great Buddhas, to the 
infernal officers, and to all their retainers and followers, that 
they may aid this man to lay aside his karmOy and attain 
Supreme Enlightenment.' 

uhorus. * Hail, Mahaprajnaparamita Sutra 1 ' (one hell). 

‘ That the departed soul may ascend to the secretly adorned 
sphere of flowers {mitsugonJsezo)^ we invoke *— • 

Ch. * The Name of the great Buddha Vairochana ’ (one bell). 

‘ That he may ascend to the world whose inhabitants hunger 
not, neither thirst (anyd /ddo), we invoke ' — 

Oh. * The Name of Amitabha (one bell) ; 

The Sacred Name of Avalokitesvara ’ (one bell), 

* That he may be re-born in the inner palace of Tusitaloka, we 
invoke'-— 

Ch. * The Name of the Buddha Maitreya Cone bell) ; 

The Names of all the Saints in its inner and outer 
palaces' (one bell). 

‘ That the Buddha-field may be accessible at all times to all who 
desire it, we invoke'—- 

Ch. * The Three Holy Treasures ' (one bell). 

* That all sentient Beings in the Dharmadhatu maybe benefited 
equally (with him whose obsequies we celebrate), we invoke^ — 

Oh. * The Name of Avalokitesvara (one bell) ; 

The Name of Vajrapapi ' (one hell). 

[Here the officiant lays down hia censer and takes up hisnyo-i, 
or mace.3 

jVornoC homage'). 

*Kimyo chdra^ MiMdsfiugwan. 

^ ShSrei indo Qjbgomrami 


1 It is a common fiction amongst Japanese Buddhists that 
Jamhudvipa, which is, of. course, Hindustan, comprises China 
and Japan as well.' It is in Japanese pronounced N’etw-ambudui 
In Nichiren Sect hooks it is Ichi-embudai, whicli comes nearer 
to the soufid of Jamhudvfpa. 
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Hail t Buddhas and Bodhisattvaa, whom I worship with bowed 
head and potent invocations ! May this holy soul be led to, and 
be re-born in, the land of Bliss ! 

It is by the adornment and honouring of the Altar of the 
Teaching of Supernatural Power that Supreme Buddhahood 
may be obtained as in a moment. It is by the proclamation of 
the teaching that the material body is identical with Buddha, i 
that the Buddhas wdl themselves develop enlightenment in the 
doctrine that phenomenon is itself reality.’ 

Next follows an cho {'prayer of transference'). 
The officiant lays down his nyo-i^ and resumes his 
censer. [One bell.) 

* I respectfully pay homage to the Three Eternal Treasures, 
and extol the teachings of Buddha, the Tathagata who has 
realized Nirvana and passed beyond birth and death. If any 
man will listen to Him with all his heart, that man’s soul shall 
be filled with unbounded joy. All composite things are im- 
permanent ; they are possessed of the necessity of growth and 
decay. They spring into existence ; again they perish ; their 
extinction is bliss.’ 

Then the Elshnhyd (Buddlii Stitra) is read, and 
the ceremonies in the house are closed. On the 
road^ from the house to the temple, the priests 
meditate upon Tudo, and chant his mantra (see 
above). 

( 2 ) Ceremonies in the temple . — Near the entrance 
to every Sliingon graveyard or temple will be 
found the six images of ICsitigarbha {Boku-Jizd)y 
the friend and protector of the dead. These must 
first be worshipped, as also the corresponding set 
of six^ Avalokitesvaras {BoJcn->K%mnnon). Then 
the officiant, entering, walks three times i'ouiid the 
sacred fireplace which is found in every Shingon 
temple, with manual gestures and fommlje re|>re- 
sentxng the five elementary colours, the putting 
on of sifiritual armour, the breaking of hell, the 
raising of the mind to the contemplation of hodh% 
and the meditation on Samantabhadra {Ftogen)^ 
the special patron of truth. The last of these 
dharanl is Om-sammaya satohan^ which we have 
mentioned above (p. 490^). 

All this leads up to what appears to be the 
central portion of this temple-service, the cere- 
mony of abkiseJea (Jap. Jewanjoy ' besprinkling '), 
a kind of baptism mystically performed, and 
transferred by a subsequent eJed to the credit of 
the deceased.'^ The ahhi^eha is threefold, and is 
followed by an indb^ ^ guidmg words,' very much 
the same as that used in the Zen ceremonies. But 
the Shingon indoy which is traditionally attri- 
buted to KobS Baislii, is not in writing, neither 
are the dharmyi used in this, the most sacred part 
of the service. They are all handed down orally 
from teacher to disciple, and it is not every 
Shingon priest that knows them. Next follows 
a passage from the DamicUkyo (Mahavairocha- 
nabhisamboddhi Sutra), also with a secret accom- 
panying : , 

* Without leaving this physical body, man may attain to the 

eupematuml power of jinl^dtsu (Slcr. ^ means of 

attaining magic power’), and, walking freely about in great 
space, may oomprebend the secret of the body.’ 

Then come : abiraunken (five times) j the mantra 
and gesture of the eye of Buddha (not committed 
to writing) a list of the succession of teachers, mth 
the Jcaimyo of the deceased inserted at the end \ 
separate mantras and gestures for all the six ele- 
ments composing the ' enlarged Abraxas ' earth, 
water, fire, wind, emptiness, consciousness; the 

' X It is an essential feature in Shingon teaching that all 
xnaterial objects-— stones, trees, the human body, etc,— -parfcako 
of tlie Buddha nature. 

2 If the present writer Is right in his conjecture that -dl&ara- 
kaht(i or Abirawnlun cojmects Jap. Shingon with Alexandrian 
Gnosticism, wo may aho l)e justified in supposing that the 
abhi^eka thus administered in tite Shingon funeral rites 
throws much light on the ‘ baptizing for the dead ’ mentioned 
bySt-BanUlOo 152»). 

3 The fivefold scale of elements is represented by A -&a-ra- 
h^-Tda,. When a sixth element, aiwya (‘consciousness’), is 
added, the word he comes AharaJoakia, un. The addition 
of this sixth ^ element is sometimes, though without good 
authority, attributed to a priest named Ryugyo Hdshi, about 
A.n, 3140. We believe this to rest on a misinterpretation of 
the Sojokiy AB^botj of the Hold Begenis.* See Roman for 
20th Nov, iW' 


fujumon, * address,’ describing the deeds, char- 
acter, etc., of the deceased 5 the repetition of 
several mantras and hymns ; another formula of 
ekOy transfening all the merit thus accumulated 
to the credit of the deceased \ the dedication 
(figuratively) of the staff that is to accompany 
the deceased on his journey through the valley of 
the shadow of deatli ; a number of prayers never 
committed to writing ; and a similar manual ges- 
ture on the ' most secret Nature.' This brings the 
service to a close. 

3. Ceremonies of the Tendai. — The Tendai has 
always been a sect with strongly developed Eras- 
tian tendencies. In the days of its initiation in 
China, it was the ally of the Sui and Tang 
Governments in their efibrts to control the hetero- 
geneous mass of teaching calling itself Buddhist, 
which was flooding China in the 6 th cent. A.B. 
Introduced into Japan about A.D. 800, it served 
the same ends. And, when lyeyasu had brought 
peace to Japan in the 16th cent., the Tendai 
played a considerable part in the spiritual policing 
of the country which was carried on during 
the whole of the Tokugawa period. The Tendai 
rites which we are about to describe were those 
observed at the obsequies of Viscount Takamatsu 
(August 1904), 

(1) Ceremonies in the house : the otog% or ' wakeJ’ 
— ^The ceremonies begin with the adoration of the 
Three Precious Things. The celebrant {indoshi) 
thus begins : 

* I take my refuge in Buddha. May all sentient- beings com- 
prehend the great Path, and raise their thoughts towards the 
Supreme Object 1 

I take my refuge in the Law. May all sentient beings (follow 
my example, and), plunging deep into the Treasure House of 
the Scriptures J acquire knowledge as vast as the sea I 

I take my refuge in the Order. May all sentient beings 
(following my example) attain to positions of rule in the great 
assembly ! ’ 

Tlien follows what is called the instructive stanza, 
as taught by the previous Buddhas, the predeces- 
sors of Sakyamuni : 

‘ It is our prayer that all sentient beings may refrain from 
the commission of sin, that they may do good, and purify their 
own minds. This is the teaching of all the Buddhas, We 
worship the assemblage of the Saints.’. 

The stanza of Evening : 

* Hearken to the Stanza of Impermanenoy under the simili- 
tude of evening. When tliis little day is over, our lives will 
end and we shall disappear. We are here like fish in a shallow 
(basin of) water. O ye Bbikps, is there anything in the world 
that is pleasurable ? Exert yourselves with diligence, and lose 
no jftime in saving yourselves from the fire. Medii,ate on the 
impermanenoy of material objects which* are empty as the void, 
be diligent, be not slothful.’ 

The Stanza of Impermanency : 

* All comports things are impermanent, for they are liable 
to growth and decay. They spring up into existence, and 
perish. Their extinction is bliss. The Lord Buddha has 
.realized Nirvfipa and banished for ever birth and death. He 
that wills to listen to this teaching with his whole heart shall 
gain immeasurable happiness.* 

The Six ' Fors ' : 

‘For all believers 2 in the Ten Quarters, let xis meditate on 
the Tathagata Sakyamuni. (One bell.) 

For His Majesty our Emperor, let us meditate on Yakushi 
Ruriko Nyorai,8 (One bell.) 

For the four “ benefactions in the Three Worlds, let us 
meditate on Amitahha Nyorai, (One bell.) 

For our Great Teacher, JOengyd Baishi,® and all the Venerable 


1 The Tendai is one of those sects which pro£o.ss to hs^ie their 
tenets on the whole vast Canon of the Mahay ana. 

2 The Jap. word is danna (Ski*, ddnamy ‘ generosity ’). Giving 
is the first duty of a layman. The word has come to moan 
‘ householder,' ‘ layman/ and is commonly used by servants, 
etc., m addressing their master. 

3 See above, for the connexion of Tendai with the State. 
Yakushi (Bhaishojyaguru) is the master of medicines, who 
went about healing sickness and had twelve disciples.- He was 
a very favourite god during the Nara period. 

Tile silicon represent the gratitude we owe for the benefac- 
tions we receive from (i) our parents, (2) our rulers and the 
State, (3) sentient creauiros xn general, and (4) the Three 
Precious Things of religion. 

5 Dengyd Daishi, founder of the Japanese Tendai, A.n. 
7G7-822, 
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Ones, lefc ns meditate on the Saddhamiapuiularika Sutra. (One 
hell.) 

For all the f?ods,i lefc us meditate on the Mahaprajfiaparaiuifca 
Sutra. (One bell) 

For all Sentient Beings in the Bharmadhatu, let us meditate 
on the Bodhisattva ManJiuSrL’ (One bell.) 

Tlie Four Beverential Invitations : ^ 


‘ There is delight in the scattering of flowers (Ms). 

We reverentially invite all theTathagatas in. the Ten Quarters 
to alight on this sacred altar. There is delight, etc. 

We reverentially invite Sakyamuni the Tafchagata to alight 
on the sacred altar. There is, etc. 

We reverentially invite Amitabha the Tathagata, etc. There 
is, etc. 

We reverentially invite Avalokite^vara, Mahasthamaprapla 
(Kwannon and Seishi) and all other Bodhisattvas, etc. There is 
delight in the scattering ot flowers.’ 

Nrnmt Amida ButsUf Amida hutsu, AmUla hitUu. 

The reading of the Sulchdvaiivyuha (Amida 
Kyo). 

Namu Amida ButsUt Amida Amida luisu. 

Prayer of Transference (eho ) ; 

* All the benefits arising from the invocations we have just 
made, we transfer to the Lord Amitabha in the Laud of Bliss, 
May we he graciously accepted in the great sea of His Vow, 
may our karma he destroyed, and may we realize samddhi 
(‘ efupernatural tranquillity’)! May the Doras and deities of 
the sky and the earth experience an increase of their dignities, 
and may the gods (Shinto) assembled in this place take pleasure 
in what we do I May the Great Teachers who have passed 
away accomplish Perfect Enlightenment, and may all souls, 
noble and mean, 3 attain to Buddhaship I May Jikaku, our 
great Teacher, ^ experience ever-increasing happiness, and may 
our benefactors during the last seven generations he re-born in 
the Land of Bliss 1 May the venerable soul that has now passed 
away be re-born in the Land of Bliss and attain to Biiddha- 
hoo^, seated on a lotus-seat of high degree I May the Court: of 
our Wise Emperor be preserved from harm, and may the reign 
of His Majesty he long drawn out. May the country be peace- 
ful, and may religion prosper 1 May the laymen in the Ten 
Quarters be free from evil and sorrow, and may the fraternity 
of monks who invoke the names of the Buddhas accomplish 
perfection 1 When they come to the end of their lives, may 
they not miss the ascent to the Land of Bliss, and may they 
meet Amitabha and his attendant hosts face to face 1 May 
their desire for hodhi (*‘ supreme knowledge ”) never fall them, 
and may they be the leaders of all sentient beings in the Three 
Worlds and in Bharmadhatu I And may they all, partaking, as 
they do, of the same spiritual nature, alike attain to hodhiV 

The post-e^d hymn : ^ 

‘May we, living in this world, be as though we lived in the 
heavens, like the lotus untarnished by the water ! Prostrate 
on the ground, we worship the Pre-eminent One, with hearts 
purer than the lotus.’ 

Adoration of the Three Precious Things. 

The Instructive Stanzas preached by the Seven 
Previous Buddhas. 

The Confession of Sins : 


‘ May the three obstacles (passion, kavmay and the secondary 
results of fcarma, Jap. MsM) be removed absolutely and uni- 
versally for the benefit of the four benefactors (note 4 above), 
and for beings in all spheres of existence and throughout the 
dkarmadhdtu. For their sakes, we repent of all our sins, from 
the bottom of our hearts, in the presence of all the Buddhas 
in the Ten Quarters.’ 

Gonenmoni or meditation on the Five Gates of 
praising Amidai by which men enter into the Pure 
Land, These are all taken from Vasubandhu’s 
treatise on the Pure Land (Jodoron). They are : 
(1) Maikaimon (Hhe of Worship (2) San- 
tammon (Hho Gate of Praise (3) Sagwamion 
(Hhe Gate of Prayer ^ j (4) Kwansatsuman {‘the 
Gate of Observance’) j and (5) Ekomon (‘the Gate 
of Transference^). The following^ is an abbrevi- 
ated form of the Gonemnoni as recited at a Tendai 
funeral : 


‘With my head touching the ground I adore Amitabha the 
Sago, the noblest of two-footed beings, whom gods and men 

1 i.e. the Shinto deities of Japan, adopted into the Buddhist 
pantheon. . . * 

3 Similar forms will be found in the sects of Jodo and 
Shinshu, which, originating in the Tendai, developed the 
doctrine of Amida. In the McMren, which rejects Amida, 
they are not found. The Zen derived neither doctrines nor 
ritual from Tendai, nor did the Shingon. 

3 It was from this that GensMn (A.n. 04^10X7), the first 
Japanese Patriarch of tlie Shinshu, derived his teaching about 
the twofold Paradise, Kwedo^ in which the sins of the * mean ’ 
souls are purged, and Hodo, in Which noble and mean alike 
attain to Perfection, This is brought out in Shinran^ poem 
Shoshinge. 

4 Jikaku, the second Patriarch of the Tendai (A.n* 704-864-). 


delight to honour, who dwells in the choice Paradise of ease 
and bliss, surrounded by an innumerable host of the Sons of 
Buddha. The pure golden body of the Buddha is like the king 
of Mountains, and his footsteps, when he walketh in tran- 
(luillity, are like those of the still-treading elephant. His eyes 
are as pure as the lotus. I, therefore, with my head touching 
the giound, adore the venerable Amitabha, His face, good, 
round, and pure, is as that of the moon at her full. His 
! majestic brilliancy is as fchafe of thousands of suns and moons, 
i His voice is as mighty as that of the celestial drum [thunder] 
and as soft as the voice of the Kariobinga bird. Therefore I, 
placing my head on the ground, adore the venerable Ami- 
tabha. . , . 

Thus I worship the Buddha and praise his merits. May the 
dlumnadhcitu be adorned (with many virtues) ! May sentient 
beings, arriving at the term of their lives, go to the Western 
Land, and, meeting with Amitabha, may they accomplish 
Buddhahood ! May sentient beings go and be re-horn in the 
Paradise of Bliss I May they go and meet with Amifcfibba, the 
Venerable One 1 ’ 

Next follow the burning of incense and the pre- 
sentation of oblations (cakes, tea, hot water 
sweetened with sugar, boiled rice). The chief 
motu‘ner, the family, and relatives ofier incense. 
Then are read passages from the Saddharma- 
pundarika Sutra, illustrating the various ‘ gates ’ 
of tile GonenmoiVi and thus tlie otogi ceremony 
(which is supposed to take place on the day of 
death) is brought to a close. 

(2) CQrenioni&s in the home: the first part of the 
acUial funeral. — ^This is conducted by ih.efuhuddshi 
(‘second celebrant’), with a choir of six assistants, 
the iirst celebrant (ddshi) awaiting the cortege at 
the temple. 

The Four Invitations (as in the otogi). 

Stanza of Kepentance : 

‘All the evil karmai etc, (see above, ‘Ceremonies of the 
Zen,’ p, 489t>). 


The three Refuges : 

‘ Hail be to, and I take refuge in, Buddha. 

„ „ Dharma. 

„ ^ Safigha. 

I take refuge in Sakyamuni, chief of two-footed hciugs.l 
„ „ Bharma, chief of lustless things. 

„ „ Saflgha, noblest of congregations. 

I have finished taking refuge in Buddha. 

„ „ Dharraa. 

„ t, Sangha.* 


The General Vow’s (sogxoan ) : 

‘Sentient beings are numberless. May I make them all 
traverse the sea of sa^hsara (‘metempsychosis”) 1 

Evil passions are endless. May I help sentient beings to 
destroy them ! 

The gates of the Law (Scriptures) are infinite. May I cause 
sentlenb beings to understand them I 

Supreme Buddhahood is ineffable. May 1 make sentient 
beings attain to it I’ 

Eyohalm (see under ‘ Shingon,’ above, p. 491*^). 

Chanting of a Sutra ; either the SukhavativyQha 
or the Saddharmapundarika. 

Post-e/£d hymn (as in the otogl above). 

Burning of incense and ofieiing of oblations (as 
above). 

Chief momuer, family, and relatives burn 
incense. 

The Invocation ' of the Buddhas in the Ten 
Quarters, 

‘ Hail to the Buddhas la the Ten Quarters. 

„ Bharma ,» a 

„ Safigha „ „ , ' 

Hail to Sakyamuni Buddhas. 

Hail to the Buddha Brabhutamtna (mentioned in Saddh.). 

Hail to Sakyamuni, whose l3ody is divided into tho Ten 
Diroctlons. 

Hail to the Saddharmapuiidarlka Sutra. 

„ Manju^ri the Bodhisattva (Mon ju), 

, , Samantabhadra the Bodhisattva (Fugen).* 

This ends the ceremonies in the house. 

(3) The eeremonies in tlw tempU.-r^On arrival at 
the temple, the bell is, tolled, and the choir of 
clergy talce their seatS;, followed by the celebrant 

1 The' TMax very 'generally IdenMfy Sakyamuni with 
' Amitabha, Hence the application of the same epflJiet to both. 
In the Bbinshih which derivea nxuch ot its terminology from 
Tendai, this idenUfidation is known as ni^sm-itchi (‘ the idem 
tity of the two Blessed Ones'’). 
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and his assistant. The choir recite, in debased 
Sanskrit, the fourfold hymn of Wisdom : 

* Om basarasataba shigyaraka. 
basaraaratanamadotaran. 
basaradaruniagyaganai. 
basarakarumakaro bava.* l 

The celebrant now goes np to the High Altar, 
and there makes a mudra (^mamial gesture^) 
known as kdm,y6gu,^ 

An introit is sung, the *Hymn of taking the 
seat.’ 

IndOi ‘ "aiding words,’ spoken hy the celebrant. 

The praise of the shalmjd, * pilgrim’s staff’ : 

* I take a staff in my hand (does bo). May all sentient beings 
follow my example 1 ’ 

The whole choir say with the celebrant ; 

* I give a feast of charity, and, showing the true Way, make 
offerings to the Three Precious Things (Ms). With a pure mind 
I make offerings to the Three Precious Things (bis). Striving 
to raise a pui*e mind, I make offerings to the three gems 
(shakes the shalcujo twice) ; may all sentient beings follow my 
example I May I become the Teacher of Devas and men ; may 
I fill the Heavens with my vows ; may 1 cause suffering beings 
to traverse the sea of sarhsdrat and, guarded by spiritual beings, 
to make offerings to the Three Precious Things I May they 
meet with Buddhas and obtain tbe Buddhahood 1 (Shakes the 
shakujo twice.) May all sentient beings learn the sacerdotal 
Truths (skintai)', may they treat their fellow-beinga with 
respect and sympathy ; may they learn worldly truth and treat 
their fellow-beings with respect and sympathy ; may they learn 
the doctrine of the One Vehicle, 4 and treat their fellow-beings 
with respect and sympathy ; may they respectfully make offer- 
ings to the Three Precious Things— to Buddha, to Dharnia, to 
Safigha— to each mdividualiy, to ah three conjointly {ittai 
savibo)* [The shakujo is shaken twice.] May all sentient 
beings practise Silaparamita (the perfection of character), . , . 
D3-napara«dta (the perfection of generosity), . . . K§antipara- 
mita (the perfection of long-suffering), . , . Viryaparamita 
(the perfection of fortitude), . . , Dhyanaparamita (the perfec- 
tion of meditation), . . . Prajh^-pammita (the perfection of 
wisdom), . . . and may they treat their fellow-beings with 
benevolence and sympathy 1 ITheshakujd is shaken twice.] 
Buddhas in the past have taken up the pilgrim's staff and have 
been enlightened. Buddhas in the present have taken up the 
staff and have been enlightened. Buddhas in the future will 
take up the staff and be enlightened. I therefore take up the 
staff and make offerings to the Three Precious Things (bis).' 

The celebrant comes down from the High Altar 
and bams incense. 

OlFerings of tea and hot water with sugar. 

Lifting the coffin off the bier and closing it. 

The assistant (fuktuloshi) reads the Funeral 
Oration. 

Chanting of a Sfftra. 

Chief mourner, family, and relatives burn in- 
cense. 

General congregation follow their example. 

When all who wish have burned incense, the 
celebrant and choir leave the temple. 

So end the funeral ceremonies of the Tendai. 

4 , Ceremonies of the Jddo. — ^The Jodo sect, 
founded by HOnen Slionin in a.d* 1174, is an 

1 This in Sanakrit would be somewhat as follows : 

* Oih vajra satbva safigraha I 
' vajraratiiamanubtaram I 

vajradharma gaganahi 1 
vajrakarmakaro bliava ! ' 

*Hail ! Store of Diamond-Essence I Diamond- Jewel that hath 
none higher I Heaven of the Diamond-Law 1 Be thou working 
the Diamond-Karma I ' 

s Kumybgu is very possibly a Maaich^an word. It was used 
in the designation of the Manichsean temples (cf. Lloyd, Skinran 
and his Workf Appendix i. and ii.). 

There is a distinction made in Tendai (also . in Shinshu) 
between the ‘noble' and the ‘mean,' just as Maniohaoans were 
divided into ‘hearers* and ‘perfect.’ For the hearers only a 
very simple creed was required (Jap- zokutaunon [cf. Lloyd, 
op. cit. p. X09]). A more elaborate form of faith and life was 
required from the perfect (shintaimem)^ which included assent 
to theological truths, 

4 The Jodo sects maintain that the One Vehicle is the one by 
Faith in Amida, also that the Tendai, if true to their own 
doctrinal standards, arc committed to this position. It is 
perhaps worth our while to note as an interestiug point that 
Ainidaiis, to Tendai, Jodo, and Shinshu, pre-eminently the 
Buddiia, that the character for Buddha was introduced into 
China a.d, 64, that it signifies ‘the man with the arrows and 
bow* (Emp. Ming4i's Vision ; ef. Eev 6^), that in the legend it is 
connected with a ‘Whitehorse,* and that, divided into its con- 
stituent elements (man, arrows, bow), it represents the first 
three letters of the name of Jesus, 


offshoot of the Tendai, or rather an attempt to call 
back the Tendai to that sole^ Faith in Amitabha 
which the Jodo sects maintain to be the essential 
feature of primitive Mahayanism. 

(1) The service in the house (GongydshiJd ). — 
Opening verse of the regular service ; 

‘May our mind.? be purified as the incense-burner 1 May our 
minds be bright and clear as the fire of Wisdom ! 

Burning the incense of morality and tranquillity, thought by 
thought, make offerings to the Buddhas in the Ten Quarters, in 
the Three Worlds.* 

Samhoraii or worship of the Three Precious 
Things : 

‘ With all our hearts we pay supreme honours to the Supreme 
Buddhas in the Ten Quarters. . . , 

With all our hearts we pay supreme honours to the Supreme 
Dharmas in the Ten Quarters. . . . 

With aU our hearts we pay supreme honours to the Supreme 
Saiighas in the Ten Quarters. . . .* 

ShihujOi or fourfold Invitation, as in the cere- 
nionies of the Tendai : ( 1 ) all the Buddhas, ( 2 ) 
Sakyamuni, (3) Amitabha, (4) Kwannon, Seishi, 
and the other Mahfibodhisattvas. 

Tamhutsu no get or hymn of praise for all the 
Buddhas ; 

‘The handsome physical bodies of the Tathagataa are un- 
paralleled in the Universe. They are incomparable beyond 
conception. Therefore, behold, I worship them. The physical 
bodies of the Tathagataa are inexhaustible and everlasting, and 
their Wisdom is as their bodies. Dharmas are Infinite. There- 
fore I take refuge in them.’ 

Myalmsange^ or abridged form of confession'*; 

* All the evil harmaSi etc., as in the Zen and Tendai, 

Banhilcah or the threefold Taking of Kefuge ; 

* I take refuge in Buddha , . . Dharma , , . Safigha.' 

The ceremony of tonsure. While the head of 

the corpse is being shaved, the name of Amitabha 
is being repeated ten times. This is known as 
Jtinen. The number of repetitions shows that 
the shaving occupies only a short time. It is 
merely symbolical. In the Shinshu sect tliere is 
a ceremony called Kamisori, Micad-shaving,’ 
roughly corresponding to Christian confirmation, 
which implies a formal acceptance of and admission 
into the sect. It is administered by the head of 
the sect only, and consists in passing a golden 
razor lightly over the hair of the candidates as 
they kneel before him. The ceremonial shaving 
of the dead is very often nothing more than this. 

Kaikyoge^ or hymn introductory to the reading 
of the Scriptures : 

‘ The Law, wMch is pre-eminenb, profound, and sought out J 
can rarely be met with, scarcely once in a thousand halpas 
[“ages of tbe world '*]. But we have seen and heard, and do 
accept it May we understand the true meaning of the Tatha- 
gata’s teaching t * 

Beading of a Sfftra — generally a chapter from 
the AmitSyurdhyana Sutra, or the Aparimitayus 
Sutra. Sometimes also the Amitabhatathagaia- 
muladharani is read : 

‘In accordance with the Original Vow of the Buddha we pray 
that we may hear His Hams, and be re-born in the Land of Bliss. 
On being re-born in that land, may we all obtain tiie safe 
position from which there is no falling back 1 The 84,000 doors , 2 
each different from the others, were opened as means of 
escape from ignorance, Mma, and the results of karma^ A 
sharp sword verily is the name of Amitabha Buddha. He that 
shall invoke it but once and meditate thereon,— his sins shall be 
destroyed for ever.* 

Eotsugwanmonj or the raising of vows : 

‘ Humbly we pray that our minds, at the hour of death, 
may be iindistractod, unconfused, and in possession of all their 
faculties. With mind and body free from pain and filled with 
joy, in the state of contemplation, and in the presence of the 
Holy Ones (Amitabha and his 25 Bodhisattvas), by the merits 
of the Buddha’s Vow, may wo have a favourable re-birth in the 
Land of Amitabha. 

On being re-born in that land, may we obtain the Sixfold 
Supernatural Power (;roku-jin’dzu), which shall enable us to 
assume visible forms at will and to manifest ourselves in the 
Worlds of the Ton Quarters for the Salvation of mankind. The 
Sky and the Law are infinite in extent ; our vows are 00- 


1 Hot in the Biblical sense of ‘ sought out of them that have 
pleasure therein.* The allusion is to the Vow of Amitabha, 
which was framed after a oaroinl survey and examination of all 
the Buddha-fields, 

3 the doctrines of Buddhism. 
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extensive with them. With these vows we take refuge in 
Amitabha Buddha with our whole hearts. 

Komyo henjo 
Jipposehai 
Nembutsu shujb 
Sesskvfushay 

Shining upon all the worlds in the Ten Quarters with the 
bright rays issuing from his halo, the Buddha accepts the 
beings who call upon him. He will never abandon them.’ 

Invocation of Amida^s name. 

JSko, * transference ’ : 

j[l) Special ; ‘ May the soul of the newly-deceased N. (kaimyo) 
migrate to the pure fields, and may his karma give up dust- 
like trouble I May he see Buddha, hear the Law, and rapidly 
reach the pre-eminent way I ’ 

(2) General : * May the merits resulting from this service be 
transferred to all sentient beings alive 1 May they all lift up 
their hearts to Enlightenment, and all be re-bom in the land of 
ease and comfoit ! ’ 

Shinseigmn, or Four Holy Vows (see Tendai 
rites). 

Sanrai, or Worship of the Three Precious 
Things : Namu Amida hutsu is repeated nine 
times, three times for each. 

This concludes the service in the house. The 
procession is now formed and starts for the i 
temple. 

(2) The service m the temple is almost a replica 
of that in the house. It begins with gongydsHkij 
samhoraiy shihivjo, ryakusange, and tamhutsto no ge 
(see above). Then follow the beating of cymbals 
{nyohachi), the indo, or ' guiding words,’ kaikyogCy 
the reading of Scriptures, komyo henjo, etc., the 
invocation of Buddha’s name, and another eko : 

* May the merits arising from this chanting of the Sutra and 
the invocation of Buddha’s name be transferred to the newly- 
deceased K. May his soul migrate,’ etc. i 

(The rest as in the &ho above.) 

Then follow invocations of Amida’s name, the 
Four Holy Vows (as in Tendai), and the adoration 
of the homon, or image of Amitabha, This brings 
the service to a close. 

5* Ceremonies of the Shinshu, — The Shinshn 
sect, founded by Shinran Shonin in A.O. 1224, 
carries still further than the j5do the doctrine of 
salvation by Faith only. The account of the cere- 
monies described in this section is taken from the 
FUzokugwaho for Feb. 1894, and gives a summary 
view of the obsequies of Kdsho, the 21st Abbot of 
the Eastern Hongwanji, who died at Kyoto on 15th 
Jan. 1894. 

(1) The worship of the corpse , — This ceremony is 
not peculiar fco the Shinshu sect, but is observea in 
the case of all monks and priests [the Shinshu 
clergy are not monks ; they marry and live with 
their families]; but naturally, in the case of the 
head of a great organization, such as the Hong- 
wanji, the ceremonies connected with this worship 
were more carefully carried out than usual. 

Three days after death, the corpse was dressed 
in silk cr^pe I'obes of a ^ey colour, with a small 
kesa stole over the shoulders, and was placed in 
a sitting posture on a kyokwrokn camp-chair’) : 
in one of the rooms of the Abbot’s ojSicial residence. ■ 
The face was covered with a white cloth, so that 
only the eyes were visible. Screens were set up 
behind the chair and on either side of it, and in 
front there was a slight curtain of split bamboo, 
which could easily he drawn up and down. Six 
laymen, in hamishimo (upper and nether cere- 
monial garments) of a grey colour, were constantly 
in attendance, to draw up the curtain whenever a 
group of worshippers presented themselves.- Many 
thousands of Shinshu believers thus ohex*ed their 
last respects to the deceased prelate, the worship 
consisting of a silent prostration before the, corpse. 

On the following day the corpse was put into a 
coffin and removed to another apartment, where, 
similar worship was offered before* it. In this 
case, however, a scroU-pieiure of Amitabha was 
suspended on the wall behind the coffin, to repre- 
sent the idea that the deceased had now passed 


definitely under Amitabha’s protection. Immense 
crowds of worshippers from every part of Japan 
came to worship. 

(2) The farewell to the corpse, — This took place 
on the following day. Three short ceremonies 
were observed, the first in the apartment where 
the coffin had been lying in state since the previous 
day. It was then removed to the daishido, or hall 
set apart for the worship of Shinran Shonin, the 
founder of the sect, and from there to the Amidado, 
or Hall of Amida. In each of these places a ser- 
vice was held, consisting very largely of repetitions 
of the Namu Amida hutsu^ and the burning of 
incense. Not unnaturally the third service was 
esteemed the most dignified. Not only blood rela- 
tions, but proxies representing the princes of the 
blood, and the heads of other subdivisions of the 
Shinshu, came forward to burn incense, and, im- 
mediately after this last ceremony was over, the 
procession was formed and the funeral cortege 
started for Uoliino, where the main obsequies were 
to take place. 

(8) The procession need not delay us. It was on 
the same general lines as the procession mentioned 
at the berinning of this section (above, p. 489*^). 
Only, as befitting a personage who, in addition 
to being the hereditary head of one of the largest 
of the Buddhist sects in Japan, was a peer of the 
realm, and a collateral descendant of the great 
Fujiwara family, it was, of course, a very im- 
posing procession, more than a mile in length, 

(4) The service at Z7c7imo.— Uchino was in 
former days the cremation-place connected with 
the Eastern Hongwanji temple. But the growth 
of the city has rendered it unsuitable for the 
purpose. In the case, however, of the funeral 
of an Abbot, there are historical reasons why a 
part of the service should still he held there. An 
open space had therefore been curtained off, large 
enough to seat the great number of invited guests, 
and it was here that that part of the service took 
place which in ordinary cases would be held in the 
temple, (The farewell to the corpse, thrice re- 
peated, corresponded to the service in the house 
at ordinary funerals. It followed, then, almost 
exactly the same order as is observed in Jodo 
funerals.) A temporary crematorium had been 
erected for the symbolic cremation to be held here. 
The chief mourners were the new Abbot and his 
wife (the urakata). The actual cremation took 
place later at Kwazan, where the regular crema- 
torium is situated. 

The service, which was of the regular type,^ 
followed the usual order : 

The Four Invitations. 

The Shoshinge,^ 

Nemhutsuwasmiy^ or hymn in praise of Buddha, 
followed by invocations of Amida’s name. 

Mko^ as in Jodo sect, with the following addition : 

* Gtuannishi 
ByodSm issaii 
JObhotm bodaishitif 
OjS anrakt^okUy 

We pray^ that the raeiifc of this semoe may be givea equally 
to all Bentient beings, that they may lift up their minds to the 
attainment of enlightenment, and ascend for re-birth in the 
Land of Ease and Gomfort.” 

1 It is to be noted that the common interpretation given to 
these words is ‘ Believe in (trust) me ; for I will save you,’ Tliis 
meaning, which has been read into, not out of, the Sanskrit 
words, IS interesting. 

2 In the meinoriM service held by the Shinshu in ToIq^o in 
honour of King Edward Vii., the form approximated much 
more closely to the Tendai ritual. .The explanation of this will 
be found in the Tendai origin of the Shinshu, and also in the 
fact that it was not a funeral service proper, 

3 This is a poem by Shinran Shdnin giving an account of the 

transmission of the Amida dootnnee. Eor text and tr. see 
Lloyd, BMnrcm md his Worky p. S6, ‘ 

4 Wman are hymns of praise composed in Japanese, The 
Shinshu sect, which, to its credit, has always used the vernacular 
whenever possible, iS particularly rich in these hymns, some of 
which are of very great interest. 
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SyBibolieal cremation. The Abbot entered the 
temporary crematorium and lighted some straw^ 
and, as the smoke issued from tiio building, it was 
accepted as an actmil cremation. This was, of 
course, a si)ocial feature of this particular funeral. 

Shoshinge again. 

Burning of incense by mourners, etc. 

The cofiin was now removed for the actual 
cremation. 

(5) The cremation ^ — This was carried out semi- 
privately at Kwazan, only the new abbot, near 
relatives, old body-servants, and the superin- 
tendent of the crematorium being admitted into 
the curtained-oh* space around the furnace. The 
pyre was made of pine logs skilfully arranged on 
a hearthstone, and was attended to by four master- 
carpenters in white robes, overlooked by two priests 
in black. The Abbot, as chief mourjier, having 
already, as we have seen, symbolically lighted the 
fire, it was apparently not necessary for him to do 
it actually on this occasion; though in ordinary 
funerals this is a duty which always falls u])on 
the chief mourner. It must bo a ‘pure’ fire (no 
sulphur or brimstone to be used in the kindling), 
and, when once kindled, is kept alive not only 
with additional fuel, but also by constant libations 
oi nateme ahum (‘rape-seed oil’). It is desirable 
that the coffin, as in this case, should be so thick 
that the body inside may he completely consumed 
before the sides of the coffin fall in ; but this is, of 
course, merely a counsel of perfection not applicable 
in ail eases. 

When the cremation was over, the remains were 
reverently collected, with a short service (not used 
in ordinary cases), put into a small box, covered 
with a white silk cloth, and carried back to the 
late Abbot’s residence, where they were privately 
disposed of in a suitable manner. A certain 
amount of secrecy was observed on this occasion. 
There existed for many centuries a bitter feud 
between the parent sect of the Tendai and lier 
more prosperous but rebellious daughter, the 
Shinshu, When Kennyo Shonin, the greatest of 
all the successors of Shinran, died in a.d, 1499, 
the jealous Tendai monks made an assault on the 
procession that was carrying home the sacred relics, 
and tried to seize and dishonour them. Since that 
time it has been customary, at the cremation of 
a Hongwanji Abbot, to bring the ashes home in 
secret, by some circuitous route, and under guard. 

In collecting the bones, etc., after a cremation, 
it is customary to pick them uj> with chop-stioks, 
one of wood,^ and one of bamboo. Hence, in 
ordinary life it is deemed most unlucky to use 
ehop-sticks of different materials, e,g, one of wood 
and one of bone, Shingon believers send the bones 
to Koyasan; amongst the Shinslmists in Echigo 
and Shinshu they are often preserved in the house. 
In most cases, however, they are interred. Great 
efficacy is sometimes attributed to these relics 
{sliari), 

6. Ceremonies of the Nichiren sect.— The M- 
cliiren sect, founded in A.D. 1253, differs from all 
other sects of Buddhism in that it concentrates 
the whole of its attention on the Saddharmapun- 
darika Sutra, which it almost personifies. This 
Sutra consists of two parts, Icnown as SkaJmmon 
(chs* i.-xiv.) and Mammon (chs. xv.-end) ; and the 
peculiar position of the Hiebii’ei^ School is that 
for it the latter is the most important portion of 
the Sutra, while all other Japanese sects lay special 
stress on the former. Hichiren himself claimed 
to bo the first of the Four Great Bodhisattvas men-^ 
tioned in the latter part of that Sutra as rising 
out of the earth at the head of a large company 

1 Japanese word for ‘ cremalion * is (laM. Ifc comes from 
the (causal of jhaya, ‘to burn"), and is ono of the fow 

inabanoes of. the survival of a Pali word in Japanese, 


of believers. The services are very long; but 
they admit of condensed stateinent, because they 
consist almost entirely of readings from the Bad* 
dliarin a p ii u darika Bu 6r a, 

(1) The hotise ceremonies.— {a) Mahio'aggoj en- 
trusted to a minor priest {shake so). 

Kwanjornon, or words of Invitation : 

‘ We humbly invite Jury6,i the honzon (principal idol) of the 
True Teaching, 2 to be present. 

Glory to the SaddhaniiapuiKlarika Sutra, in which are con- 
tained tho Three Mysteries of the True Teaching'.^ 

Glory to Sakyaniuni-Buddha, who is the great benefactor of 
sentient beings, who acconiplished enlightenment before in- 
numerable ages, and who alone is the Master of the Teachings.** 
Glory to tiie Buddha Taho,® who certified to the teachings of 
the Saddharmapui^wjEi-nka Sutra. 

Glory to the Buddhas mentioned in the Uommon (‘Real 
Teaching ’—see above), as also to those spoken of in tho 
Shakumon (* Temporary Teaching ’), in this ana in other worlds. 
Glory to the Great Bodhisattvas in the thousand worlds, who 
were taug*ht by the Buddhas of the Uommon^ and who issued 
forth in troops out of the earth, when the A'en/itfiyAcn was being 
preached. 

Glory to the Three Everlasting Precious Thinea mentioned in 
the Saddh. fcJutra, in which the Temporal Buddhas are secreted 
(swallowed up) and the True Buddha revealed. 

Glory to Nichiren,^ the Great One, the founrler of tlie sect, 
our mighty leader, who has been entrusted by fejakyuimini with 
the Secrets of the True Doctrine. 

Glory to the successive Patriarchs (of Nichirenism). 

May all the Devas and good gods, the protectors of the True 
Faith, descend upon the altar and watch our worship.’ 
Heading of Mohenlion^ sect. 2 of Baddh. Biitra. 

,, Juryohoni sect. 16 „ „ 

Much repetition of the I)aimolm(>i or the true 
standard of faith and worship (NamimiyoMre^ige- 
kyo^ ‘Glory to the Lotus-Scripture of the Wonderful 
Law’). 

Eko^ ‘prayer of transference.’ The gist of the 
prayer is that, by the virtue of the Sutra, sentient 
beings may attain to Biiddba-ship in their bodies. 

Bestowal of a Kaimyo. This service may be 
performed before or after <leath, or may be entirely 
omitted. It is of great importance to ‘the student, 
as giving the doctrinal position of the Nichiren 
body. 

(h) The wake {otogi). This is also entrusted to 
a minor jniest. The whole of the Baddharma- 
pimdarlka is chanted once, or sect. 10 tliirty-six 
times. ^ Semons are delivered at intervals— for 
the edification both of the living and of the dead. 

The tonsure. A leaf of sMkind is cut with a 
razor over the head of the deceased. 

(c) The home funeral service, by one or more 
minor priests. Five banners are prepared and set 
up, inscribed as follows : 

(1) * Glory to Prabbutarntna, to the Saddb. Sutra, to ^akyarauni, 
to N'icbiren, the Great Superior Teacher of the Latter Days.’ 

(2) ‘ Glory to Jdgybboaatsu," t.e. to the Hicbiren, first of tha 
Four Great Bodbisabtvas. 

(3) ‘Glory to Muhengyobosatsu,’ second of the Four Great 
Bodlusatlvas. 

(4) ‘ Glory to Jdgydbosatsu/ third of tho Four Great BodM- 
sattvas. 

(5) ‘Gloiy to Anryugyobosatsu,’ fourth of the Four Groat 
Bodhisattvas. 

Four smaller banners are also prepared and set 
up, and inscribed as follows : 

1 Jicryo is a portion of the Saddh. Sfitm personified (sect. 26), 
and treated as the embodiment of the Deity. 

2* Niohirenists maintain that there are three stages bf Buddhist 
Teaohing-the Smaller Tehiole, the Larger, and the True 
(jitauM. 

8 The Three Mysteries are ; (1) The revelation of the true 
object of human worship made in the Sfifera, (2) Wie establish- 
ment of the true standard of faith and worship, (B) the true 
teachings of morality. 

4 Observe that the Sakyamuni of Hiohirenism is only in- 
cidentally the historical Gautama, 

6 Tahd (Skr. jRrahhutari^na) is a Buddha, previous to j^akya- 
muni, who, in the Saddh., is seen daseeiiding upon the latter m 
he teaches, in a stfopa ; who is degicl, then revives, «i.nd, after 
commending the teactungs which STikyammii is giving In the 
Surra, becomes in some mysterious way identified with him. 
This account appears in (‘ opening of tho stupa’); 

the 12Ui section of the Saddh. Sutra (Cibinese). It is to bo 
noticed that Taho’s Paradise is represented as in the Bast. 

6 Nichiren. is supposed to have had the power of teaching 
committed to Jiini by virtue of his being a re-inoamation of tho 
first of the Four Great Bodhisattvas. 
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(1) Kaibutohiken, i,e. ‘ May the deceased attain to the opening 
of a sui)ernatural insight like that of Buddha I * 

(2) JibutcMken . , . ‘ May he show forth a . , . etc. , . . 

(3) Gobutchiken . . . *May he understand, more and more 
. . . etc, I ’ 

(4) NyuhutcMkm . , , ‘May he enter into . . , etc. . . . I’ 

Whilst the banners are being set up, the priests 

read — 

BohenhoUi sect. 2 of the Saddh. Sutra. 

sect. 16 „ „ (or only its 

gathas). 

Ekd, as before. 

(2) Ceremomes at the temple , — 

Kwanjomon (see above). 

Juryohon (prose sections only). 

Beating of drums and cymbals. 

After this a minor priest says in a distinct 
voice ; 

* Nyokyakukenyaku 
EaidaijOmon, 

Lo ! the Gate of the Great Castle has been opened, and the 
bolt has been taken away ' (from the Kenkbtohon^ sect- 12). 

Offerings. 

Indo, pronounced hy the leader (doshi). 

Chanting the gatha portions of sect. 16 of the 
Saddh. Sutea. 

Incense. 

The Daimolm, oft repeated. 

Eko, 

The ceremonies come to a close. There seem to 
be no ceremonies specially connected with cremation 
or interment. 

See, further, art. Festivals (Japanese). 

Litbratoek.— T he greater part of thia article is based on 
information collected for the writer by his friend Mr. S. 
Tachibana, a Buddhwt priest of the Zen sect. The other 
authorities have been cited in the text. A. LLOYD. 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
(Jewish). — I. Conception of death. — Although 
there is uniformity, in a sense, in the physical 
phenomena of death, its character and circum- 
stances and the impression which it makes vary 
in different times and places. In ancient Israel, 
death, like life, was more a matter of the family 
than it is now ; it was not so much an occasion 
when an external professional element, repre- 
sented by priests, lawyers, doctors, nurses, and 
hospitals, broke in upon or set aside the family. 
Again, violent deaths were more common; and 
the last illness of a dying man was not prolonged, 
as it is now, by the resources of medical science. 
In all probability the death-rate was much higher 
than it is with us, so that death was more common 
and familiar. 

The impression made by death depends partly 
on belief as to its cause and as to the future of 
the individual after death. The modern mind is 
occupied with the physical cause of death, the 
particular disease, and the failure of remedial treat- 
ment. The Israelite and the Jew thought of death 
as an act of God ; more, especially a death in early 
years, or in the prime of life, or under exceptionally 
distressing circumstances, was often regarded as a 
Judgment upon sin. 

Death ^ was not the annihilation of the indi- 
vidual— at any rate, according to the ordinary 
Hebrew view. A feeble ghost of the dead man 
maiutained a dim, shadowy existence in Sheol, the 
under world or Hades, But probably in early times 
other beliefs supplemented or replaced this view. 
There are traces of ancestor-worship and necro- 
mancy in ancient Israel, and these, imply that tjhe 
spirits of the dead could manifest themselves *%o 
the living, and could exercise some influence upon 
their fortunes. Samuel, for instance, appeared at 
the call of the witch of Endor and foretold the 
death of Saul (1 S 28). Although there is littlO 
positive evidence, it is probable that the popular 
‘ 1 Of. W. H. Bennett* Religion qf the FosUxiXic Prophets^ Edin- 
burgh, 1907, p. 361 ff. 
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belief in ghosts prevailed in earlier as in later 
times. In Lk 2#^^* the Apostles take the risen 
Lord for a ghost. 

In a sense the Israelite looked forward to re- 
union after death, so far as this may be implied in 
such plirases as ‘ buried with his fathers ’ (2 K 12^^), 
^ slept with his fathers ^ (1 K 2^®) ; but there is 
nothing to suggest that he looked forward to any 
ptisfying fellowship with his deceased brethren 
in a future life. Thus, for all practical purposes, 
death was a final parting. 

As regards what happened to the individual 
when he breathed his last, death was thought of 
as the departure of the nephesh (^s^), or vital prin- 
ciple ; ^ though, curiously enough,'^^e^^e5/i is some- 
times used in the sense of * corpse’ (Lv 19^^ 21^ 22^ 
[aU H], Nu 6^ 611 Qi® [ail P], Hag 

Prabably various primitive views prevailed in 
ancient Israel as to death and the individual after 
death, and these views were connected with general 
Semitic mythology; but the editors of the OT 
eliminated accounts of such crude superstitions, in 
the interests of orthodoxy and edification, so that 
only a few traces remain. A familiar myth is the 
death and resurrection of a god. Traces of this 
are found in the women weeping for Taminiiz (Ezk 
81^). According to Gressmann,^ the account of the 
death and resurrection of the Servant of J ahweh 
in Is 53 is based on some such myth; of this 
possibly other traces are found in the references to 
I’Oi * mourning fox an only son.^ 

The later hooks of the OT contain hints of a 
resurrection, which develop in the later literature, 
especially in the Wisdom of Solomon and the 
Apocalypses, into an express doctrine, so that for 
later Judaism and for Christianity — following 
Judaism— death became the portal to a future 
life. When Judaism evolved a hierarchy of angels, 
with proper names and special functions, there 
appeared among the rest, Sammael, the Angel 
of Death. See Demons anb Spirits (Heb.) and 
(Jewish). 

Later Judaism inherited or developed many 
curious fancies as to the hour of death ; as, for 
instance, that the dying soul has a vision of the 
Shekinah just before its departui'e. BenlCaplira, 
a Babhi of the early Christian centuries, is cxuofced 
as saying : 

* For three days the spirit Lovers about the tomb, if per- 
chance it may return to the body. But, when it sees the 
fashion of the countenance changed, it retires and ahaudoiia 
the body’ (cf. Expos. Gr. Test, £1897] on Jn 11^. 

2 . Disposal of the dead,— -The regular and legiti- 
mate mode of dealing with a corpse in ancient 
Israel was hurial^ and this has always remained 
the general custom of the Jews. Emoedming was 
not an Israelite practice; when we read that 
Jacob and Joseph were embalmed (Gn 50"* we 
must clearly understand that they were treated as 
Egyptians, amongst whom embalming was the 
regular custom. In later times we are told that 
the body of Aristobulus was embalmed in honey 
(Jos. Ant, XIV. vii. 4). Embalming in the strict 
sense must be distinguished from the Jewish 
custom referred to in 2 Oh 16^^ and in NT (Jn 
ig 39 h 0 te.) of anointing the dead body and placing 
it in or wrapping it up in spices. Omiyxiioni 
amongst the Israelites, was exceptional. Accord- 
ing to 1 S 31^, the men of Jabesh-Gilead burned 
the bodies of Saul and his sons, probably to pre- 
vent their falling into the hands oi the Philistines. 
The fact that 1 Ch 10^ omits the burning, and 
that Josephus (Vi. xiv. 8) states that the bodies 
were buried, is probably evidence of the repug- 

iW.H.Be3mefch,<^.<»^228fi*. - 

»i>£ir tTnprxmg der Eschd^ologiet Gbtfingen, 1905, 

p 838 fli ^ 

, *8 Am Sio, Jef 62C, Zee ; ojf, Oheyiie, The Two RoligionB g/ 

1 Xsra&l, London, 1911, p., 211. 
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nance of tlic Jews, at any rate in later times, to 
tlie cremation of the dead. The EV of Am 6^® 
si)eal£s of ‘he that hurneth’ a corpse; but the 
reference to burning the corpse is due to corrup- 
tion or misunderstanding of the text. In some 
cases, howerer, criniiruils were burnt ali^e (Gn 
38-^, Lv20^^21‘T or their corpses were burnt (Jos 
^16. 2&}^ The picture in Is GG-^ of the corpses of 
sinners consumed by fire may have been suggested 
by the actual treatment of dead criminals. Ac- 
cording to Kimchi^ there were ijerpetnal fires in 
the Valley of Hiimoni for consuming dead bodies 
of criminals and animals. In Am 2^ the burning 
of the hones of the king of Edom is an outrage 
which calls down inexorable doom on Moah. 

Exposure without burial was a disgrace and a 
misfortune. Criminals or their representatives 
might be so treated (2 S 21®^’), hut, according to 
Bt even their corj>ses were to be buried. 

Such a misfortune might befall siniiois as the 
judgment of God (1 K 14^^ J<^r 7''^ Ezk 29"’, P.s 79‘9. 
To bury relatives, and even strangers, was a 
supreme duty ; it is specially insisted on in To 
1. 2, and is illustrated by the story of Bizpah 
(2^ S J^^b complains that God allows the 

wicked man to have an honourable burial (Job 
2i82f.j^ The desecration of a grave was a kind of 
posthumous punishment (2 K 23^®, Jer 8^^*). 

There is not much evidence in the OT of ^aves 
dug in the earth in the modem fashion, mougli 
doubtless such were often used. The labours of 
the various Palestine Exploration Societies show 
that rock-hewn tombs were exceedingly common ; 
they usually occur in groups. A space for a single 
corpse is hewn in the face of a rock and closed 
with a stone slab ; this space was called a Mik, tjB 
(Jastrow, Diet, of the Targmnim, 1886-1903, s,v.), 
by the Jews in later times. TJiese are found 
grouped in one or more chambers in natural or 
artificial caves. One of the most interesting 
examples of such a biiiying-place is the cave 
of IVIachpelali, where Sarah, Abraham, Isaac, 
Behekah, Leah, and Jacob are said to have been 
buried (Gn 23*^ 25» m 50^^). Masonry tombs with 
groups of Mkt7)i are also found; and sometimes 
nmnumentswere erected over tombs ; for instance, 
Simon the Maccabee built an elaborate mausoleum 
at Modin for his father and brother (1 Mao 
no trace of which has yet been discovered. 

In ancient times each family, like that of the 
patriarchs, had its own burying-place. Such 
burying-places would naturally be on the family 
estate. We read of Manasseh being buried in the 
garden of liis own house, and Amon in the garden 
of tJzza (2 K But usually the kings of 

Judah were buried in a royal burying-place in the 
city of David : e.g, J oasS (2 K 12^}, aimarentiy 
near the Temple (Ezk 43^’®), the Temple being in 
ancient times an adjunct of the royal palace. 
Obviously dwellers in towns, who had not exten- 
sive gardens, would be required, as in later times, 
to bury their dead outside the walls. Poorer 

S le would have no family burying-jilace, and we 
of a public cemeteij, ^ the graves of the 
(2 K 23®i Jor 26^^), Apparently a measure 
of disgi'ace attached to burial there, ‘in a pauperis 
grave/ so to speak. 

The family desired to be together in death as in 
life, and men were anxious to ‘sleep with- their 
fathers,’ ie. to he buried in the family tomb. It 
IB part of the punishment of Pashhur that he is to 
bP buried in Chalduia ( J er 20^) ; and the Chronicler, 
in contradiction to the Book of Kings, states that 
certain wicked kings of Judah — Jehoram and 
Joash— were not Imried in the sepulchres of the 
kings (2 Ch 2P« 24;'^}. In posfc-Bibltcal times the i 
dews have had their o>vii cemeteries. They still j 
1 Of, Sir O.ySf^rren, in HX>B ii, 385, I 


retain their anxiety to be buried wdth their own 
people. Jews who are lax in many religious 
matters will keep the Day of Atonement in order 
that they may he buried m a Jewish cemetery. 

A certain sanctity attached to the graves of 
ancient saints and heroes, and probably, as amongst 
the Muhammadans, such tombs became shrines ; 
e.g. the tomb of Joseph at Shechem (Jos 24^-^), and 
tbe tomb of the patriarchs at Machpelah. Necro- 
mancy and similar superstitions were often con- 
nected with graves (Is G5‘^). 

On the other hand, the grave is unclean (Lk 11^). 
In later times, at least, cemeteries w’ere suxiposed 
to be special haunts of evil spirits ; and the spirits 
of the dead lingered there, at any rate till the 
corpse bad been assimilated to the soil. This 
belief, that the spirits of the dead inhabit the 
tombs, is found in most primitive religions, and 
was inohably prevalent amongst the Israelites in 
early times. 

3. Mourningand other observances, — Numerous 
passages illustrate the distress caused to the Jews 
by bereavement: the mouxning of Jacob over the 
supposed death of Joseph (Gn 37^) ; of David over 
Absalom (2 S 18^^) ; Baciiel refusing to be com- 
forted (Jer 3P®}. The behaviour of David, who 
fasted and wept when his child was dying, but 
: arose and ate when it veas dead, was a puzzle to 
his courtiers; his explanation, that lamentation 
was useless, hardly seems adequate (2 S-12^®^^*}. 

The feelings, sentiments, and ideas called forth 
by death gave rise to various burial and mourning 
customs. Decease was and is followed by the 
necessary arrangements for the seemly ‘laying 
out’ of the corpse. The eyes and mouth are closed 
(Gn 46"^, Jn 11^), and the body is washed (Ac 9^’^), 
It has been supposed that the dead were, sometimes 
at any rate, buried in their usual dress, with their 
arms and ornaments; Samuel appears to the witch 
of Endor in his mantle (1 S 28^^), and the dead go 
down to Sheol with their ^weapons and their 
‘ pomp ’ The practice certainly prevailed in 

later times. Thus Herod btuied ornaments with 
the body of Aristobulus (Jos, Ant, XV, iii. 4) ; 
treasures were said to have been buried with David 
(XVI. vii. 1) ; Herod was buried covered with purple, 
with his diadem, crown, and sceptre (xvii. viii. 3 ; 
BJ I. xxxiii. 9). We are told that in later times such 
practices led to great extravagance, so that Babbi 
Gamaliel ii. ordained that corpses should be buried 
in a simple white dress. We read of Ananias, that 
they ‘wrapped him round,’ apparently in the 
clothes he was wearing, and carried him out, and 
buried him (Ac 6®). 

Later on, the use of a shroud or special grave- 
clothes or wu'appings for the dead became universal; 
but it is not clear when this custom was hrst intro- 
duced amongst the Jews. In Jn 11^ Lazarus’ 
hands and feet were bound with linen bandages 
{K€Lplats)t and Ms face with a napkin {(rovdapltg). 
The body of our Lord was wrapped in strips of 
linen {dBoplas}. We have already referred to the 
use of spices. 

GofEns were not used by the Jews in ancient 
times, except in the case of Joseph (Gn 50i^% whose 
remains were placed in an ^drdn^ or chest ; but this, 
like his emhafming, was an Egyptian custom. The 
Jews laid their dead on a bier (OT mittd, 
‘couch’ [2 S 8»i]; NT ^op6s [Lk as is the 
custom amongst Eastern Jews now. They use 
this bier to carry the corpse to the grave, and do 
not bury it. 

The exigencies of the climate of Palestine called 
for burial soon after death, on the same day, or 
within 24 hours. As often, a natural necessity 
hardened into a sacred custom, whioh was long 
maintained amongst Jews in Western countries, 
where the Same necessity did not exist ; but after 
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a while it fell into disuse, and a longer interval is 
allowed in the West. 

The carrying of the corpse to the burying-place 
was the work of friends of the deceased, ana was 
the occasion of public lamentation, which, at any 
rate in the early centuries of our era, was partly 
performed by hired mourners and musicians. There 
does not seem to have been any formal burial ser- 
vice of a religious character in Biblical times, ^ but 
then and later funeral orations were sometimes 
delivered. According to JE {s.v, * Funeral Kites,’ 
V. 529), the mourners recited Ps 91 on their way to 
the cemetery ; in the cemetery, other formulae, con- 
cluding with the faddish, or doxologyj and on 
their return, passages from Lamentations. W omen 
attended funerals in ancient times, and still do so 
amongst the foreign Ashkenazim, bub not amongst 
the Sephardim or the English Ashkenazim. 

The funeral of Herod the Great is thus described 
by Josephus (Ant. XVII. viii. 3 ; cf. BJ I. xxxiii, 9) : 

" The body was carried upon a golden bier, embroidered with 
very precious stones of great variety, and it was covered over 
with purple, as was the body itself : he had a diadem upon his 
head, and above it a crown of gold ; he had also a sceptre in his 
right hand. About the bier were his sons and his numerous 
relations ; next to these were the soldiery, distinguished accord- 
ing to their several countries and denominations ; and they 
were put into the following order : first of all went his guards, 
then the band of Thracians, after them the Germans, next the 
band of Galatians, every one in their habiliments of war ; and 
behind these marched the whole army, in the same manner as 
they used to go out to war, and as they used to be put in arraj'^ 
by their muster-masters and centurions ; these were followed 
by five hundred of his domestics, carrying spices.* 

We may also quote the following description of 
modet'n Samaritan rites, which probably preserves 
many of the customs of Palestinian Jews in early 
times : 

*l7pon death the corpse is carefully and ceremoniously 
washed; it is not forbidden to the Samaritans^ as has been 
frequently stated, to handle their dead, except m the case of 
the high-priest. Candles are burnt at the head and foot of 
the corpse before burial. Coffins are used*— an exception in 
modern Palestinian custom. The mourning ceremonies last 
until the following Sabbath, the community going each day 
to the bomb, where tliey read and pray. On the Sabbath the 
community again visit the tomb, where they partake of a meal, 
w'hile farther appropriate services are held m the synagogue.* s 

The duration of mourning has always varied, 
according to the rank of the deceased, and his 
relation to the mourner. Seven days was a very 
common period. The men of Jabesh-Gilead fasted 
seven days for Saul and Jonathan (1 S 31^^) ; Joseph 
mourned seven days for Jacob (Gn 50'®) ,* Judith 
was mourned seven days (Jth 16^); Sir 22^^ men- 
tions seven days as the period of mourning. In 
later Judaism the period of strict mourning, the 
ShiBa, lasts seven days ; mourning of a less severe 
character lasts till the end of thirty days, and in 
the case of children to the end of the year.® 

As to mourning-dress, the rending of garments 
and the w^earing of sackcloth are mentioned in Gn 
37®^ etc. We also read of garments of widowhood 
(Gn 38^^ Jth 10®), which apparently were worn by 
the widow throughout her life, and consisted of, 
or included, sackcloth. Modern Jews usually wear 
black as mourning, except in Eussia, Poland, and 
Galicia, where white is wom.^ Mourners rend 
their garments at the time of death, and wear 
the outer garment cut and unbound during the- 
thirty days of mourning.® 

The presence of numerous guests at a funeral 
necessitated a special meal, ‘funeral baked meats,’ 
which, in spite of the character of the occasion, 
was apt to become a feast. This meal is perhaps 
spoken of in the OT as lehmv ^ntm^ ‘ bread of 
mourners ’ (Hos 9^), and was, provided for the 
mourners by their friends at the close of the fast 


which occupied the day of tlie funeral (2 S 3®®, 
Jer 16^)— a custom which seems to have jne vailed 
ever since. ^ 

Other acts of mourning were fasting (1 S 3P®), 
beating the breast (Is 32^% cf. Lk 18^®}, sitting in 
ashes (Jon 3®), sprinkling ashes on the head (Est 
4^). Ezk 24^'' implies that mourners were wont to 
cover the lip and to go barefoot and bareheaded. 
According to Jer 16®, mourners mutilated them- 
selves, and plucked out or shaved oh* the hair ; 
but such practices are forbidden in Lv 19-®, Dt 14h 

Traces remain in the OT of the worship of the 
dea4» sacrifices offered to or for them, and of 
furnishing them with food. Probably the later 
funeral feast was partly a survival of such prac- 
tices. The worship of the dead was closely con- 
nected with necromancy, which was prevalent in 
Israel (e.g. Is 8^®). The graves of ancient worthies 
seem often to have been shrines, as in Islam. Thus 
there was a ma^seba, or sacred pillar, at the grave 
of Eachel (Gn 35^®), aiid the important sanctuary 
at Shechem may have been connected with the 
gra’^^'e of Joseph (Jos 24^®* ®^). The interpretation 
of Bt 26^^ is a little doubtful. The EV renders 
‘[I have not given food] for the dead,’ but the 
reference probably is to offering food to the dead 
or providing food for them. The practice was con- 
demned by official Judaism, but persisted never- 
theless. Tobit 4” bids the Jew place food on the 
tomb of the righteous and Sir 30^® also refers to 
the custom.® In some quarters necromancy and 
its allied customs survived among the Jews in later 
periods. 

In Eabbinical times and among the stricter 
modern Jews, dnring the ShiBa, or seven days of 
strict mourning, the relatives abstain fi’om work 
and remain at home, sitting on the floor or on a 
low bench, reading the Book of Job, and receiving 
visits of condolence. Bereaved children should 
abstain for a year from music and recreation. 

A special feature of Jewish mourning is the re- 
petition of the Ifaddish by a bereaved son. Accord- 
mg to the J ewish Prayer-book, this is to be repeated 
by sons for eleven months after the death of a 
parent, and also on the Jakrzeit^ or anniversary of 
the death. It is a special form of JJ^addish which 
runs thus : 

* Ma 3 >- Hia great Name t»e magnified and hallowed in the world 
W'hich He created according to His will I May He establish His 
kingdom speedily and in the near future in your lifetime and in 
your days and in the lifetime of all Israel I Say ye Amen. 

May His great Name he blessed for ever ; may it he blessed 
for ever and ever t 

May the Name of the Holy One (Blessed be He) be blessed and 
praised and glorified and exalted and set on high and honoured 
and uplifted and sung above all blessings and hymns and praises 
and consolations that are repeated in the world 1 

May the Name of the Lord be blessed from now even for ever- 
more I May there be great peace from heaven and life upon us 
and upon all Israel, and say ye Amen. My help is from the 
Lord that made heaven and earth. May He that maketh peace 
in His high places make peace for ua and for all Israel I And 
say ye Amen.^ 

This is publicly recited iu the synagogue, but 
according to Oesterley aud Box^ it *is m no sense 
in itself a ;grayer^i3r the dead, but the public- re- 
citation of it in this fashion by a son is regarded as 
a proof of the piety of the dead, as represented by 
a pious survivor.’ This no doubt is the view of 
enlightened Jews ; but others believe that the re- 
petition of the faddish by the son shortens the 
purgatorial period which the father must spend in 
Gehenna or exalts liim to a higher sphere in Para- 
dise.® The repetition terminates on the anniversary 
of the death, because it would be unfilial to suppose 
that a father’s sins would require more than a 


1 Stapfer, Palestine in the Time o/OhHst, Eng, tj?„ X^ond. 1887, 

p. 168. 

^ J. A. Montgomer3»-, The Samantan&it Pbilad., 1007, p. 48 f. 

3 Oesteriey and Box, 307. 

* JEt s.v, ‘ Mourning,’ ix. lOL 
5 Oesterley and Box, 304 ffi 


1 Oesfceriey and Box, 804 ff* ' . 

2 Sometimes int/erpreted, improbably, of the funer^tl feaefe 
given, to mourners. 

8, See Smend, 1121 
Dillmann and Brlver 
4 P.340, . 


; penzingejs*,,l65 il. ; Kowadc, ii. 300 ; and 
on Ht 

« JE, an. ‘ Kaddisb,’ vU. 401 1 
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year’s purgatory. In the Ashkenazic synagogues 
prayers are said four times a year by the bereaved 
for the souls of the deceased. ^ 

Priests were forbidden to mourn except in the 
case of the nearest relationships (Lv 21 Ezk ^ 
4425 ). 

4. Significance of death and of funeral customs. 
— Some scholars 2 see in many of the funeral rites, 
notably cutting of the hair, self-mutilation, etc., 
which were foii)idden by the more advanced Juda- 
ism, traces of an animistic stage of the religion of 
Israel, of the worship of ancestors, and of the allied 
ideas of the continued life of the dead, of the possi- 
bility of communion with them, of the necessity of 
providing for their needs and protecting them from 
evil spirits ; or, on the other hand, of the need of 
protecting the living from injury by the spirits of 
the dead. No doubt the Semitic peoples passed 
through a stage of religious development when 
such ideas were current ; and these ideas persisted 
and do pei'sist when they have been outgrown by 
the purer forans of religion ; but they do not be- 
long to Jahwism or to Judaism so iar as either 
was or is dominated by revelation. Neverthe- 
less, the great importance attached to burial in 
the last centuries of the pre-Christian era sug- 
gests that the condition of the spirit of the 
deceased was supposed to be influenced by the 
treatment of the corpse. Later on, in some 
fetricts the habit prevailed of visiting cemeteries 
in order to obtain the help or intercession of the 
dead. 

Another q^uasi-animistic explanation of mourn- 
ing rites which involve disfigurement, unattractive 
dress, covering the head, etc., is that they were 
intended to prevent the spirit of the dead man 
from recognizing the mourner, and so to protect 
the latter from any injury the spirit might wish 
to indict upon him. Similarly, tlie mourners’ 
shiieks were intended to drive the spirit away; 
and satisfactory burial was necessary in order that 
the dead might find their way to Sheol and stay 
there. The suggestion that many mourning rites 
were due to the anxiety of the mourner to humble 
himself before God 2 hardly seems probable. The 
most obvious explanation is that mourning arose 
out of a natural desire to express the emotions 
caused by bereavement. Such distress gives rise 
to wailing, frantic gestures, neglect of the dress 
and person, an aversion to the pleasures of life. 
Acts which were originally spontaneous would 
soon harden into a fixed etiquette or ritual. Many 
customs might easily be thus explained ; and it is 
possible that this may be the true explanation, 
even in cases where a mourning custom does not 
seem to us a natural expression of grief. A man 
distraught by sorrow may seek relief in any un- 
expected, strange, unupal act ; such an act may 
appeal to the imagination of spectators by ifcs very 
strangeness, and be imitated till it becomes a 
custom. 

The contagious uncleanness of a corpse (Nu 
Lv 21^^) might be suggested in many ways: by 
the fear of the spirit of the dead man mentioned 
above, by the natural shrinking from an object so 
changed from, the living friend or Idnsman, and 
even by sanitary reasons. , The uneleanhess of the 
corpse would naturally be extended to the tomb. 
In the same way an unburied corpse defiled the 
land and brought down a curse upon it (Bt 212®). 
It would be a mistake to try to explain all the 
■ mourning customs, even of one people, by the con- 
sistent application of a single principle. Bereave- 
ment afl'oots men in many ways, so that natural 
afiection, practical considerations, superstition, 

1 Oesterley ahd Box, loc. cU, 

Schwally, Pas Loben nach dciJfi Todo. Giessen. 
1892. 4 V 


and religion all contribute to give rise to the 
ritual connected with death. Moreover, a rite 
changes its significance and value froiii time to 
time, so that the meaning attached to it in later 
times may be quite difierent from that which it 
had originally, and the popular explanation of it 
may throw no light on its origin. 

According to Gn 3, death was a consequence of the 
sin of Adam and Eve (cf. Eo 5^2) . it would be natural 
to draw the conclusion anived at in the latter 
passage, that henceforth each man died because of 
his own sin (a view perhaps implied by Nu 27®).^ 
But the narrative in Genesis stands apart from the 
general course of OT thought, which regards death 
as the natural end of life. The righteous man, 
according to a widely prevalent view, enjoys a long 
and happy life, and is gathered to bis fathers in a 
good old age. Some passages of the Wisdom Litera- 
ture, even apart from any belief in a real future 
life, regard life as a burden and death as a boon 
(Job Ec P 42*3). 

In some passages of OT, death is personified (e.g* 
Job 2322, Is 28^®, Hab 2®). In others the term is 
extended to mean spiritual death ; it doubtless in- 
cludes physical death, hut only as a part of a wider 
judgment w'hich also involves separation from God 
and exclusion from the Kingdom. In such pass- 
ages, as Schultz said, ‘death includes everything 
\Aich is a result of sin.’ 2 This usage of the term 
is extended and developed in the later literature. 
Thus Philo : ‘ The death of the soul is the decay of 
virtue, the taking up of evil.’ ® 

In later Judaism, death is regarded as atoning 
for the sin of the deceased. According to a popular 
superstition, the dead man suffers pain while his 
body is decaying in the grave, and this pain has an 
atoning value. But, apart from such ideas, we 
find the doctrine taught by Eabbinical and other 
authorities. Thus the Sephardic ritual for a dying 
man includes the following ; 

• ‘ Let my death be an atonement for all my sins, iniquities, aiicl 
transgressions, wherein Ihave sinned, offended, and transgressed 
against Thee, from the day of my first existence ; and let my 
portion be in the Garden of Eden.*^ Again we read ; * The Day 
of Atonement and death make atonement when accompanied 
with sincere repentance.’ 8 

LiTERATtiRB (in addition to works referred to in the body of 
the article ; this list also gives the full titles of works referred 
to merely under authors’ names).“-H. Ewald, The A7itiguUies 
of Eng. tr., London, 1876, pp. 149, 168 ff. ; J. Benzinger, 
ueb. ArcMoZj Freiburg, 1894, p, 168 ff. ; W, Nowack, L&rb, 
der heb. ArcMo?., Freiburg, 1894, i. 198 ff., ii. 273-280, 800 f. ; 
H. Schultz, OTTheol, Eng, tr., Edin. 1892, ii. 254, SlSff. ; A. 
Dilimatm, ifmidh, d&t AT Theohi Leipz. 1895, pp. 866-400 ; W. 
Robertson Smith, Mel. Sem.% 1894, pp. 285. 869, 878 f„ 4141; R. 
Smend,’LeAr&. derATMeligioTisgeeoh.:-^, Freiburg,1899,pp, 112ff., 
827, 5041 ; J. Kbberle, Simde und €rnada, Munich, 1906, pp. 64, 
116, 384, 668 ff. ; A. P, Bender, Beliefs, Bites, and Customs of 
the Jews, connected with Death, Burial, and Mourning,’in J QM, 
1894 ff. ; W. O. E. Oesterley and G. H. Box, The Melinion and 
Worship cf the Synagogue^ Lend. 1907, p, 303 ff, ; W. 0. E. 
Oesterley, The Jewieh Dootri/iie of Mediationt do. 1910, 
p. 110 ; together with the articles on * Burial,* * Funeral Bites,’ 
‘Kaddish,^* Mourning,’ ‘Sepulchre,* ‘Tomb,* etc., BBi, 

Jj^j'and the art. ‘ Trauergebrauche,* in PMBK 

W. H. BElifNETT. 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
(MuiiBinmadan). — According to the Qur’an, ‘ every 
soul must taste of death ’ (iii, 182) ; the difficulty as 
to those who may be alive at the Last Day is 
got over by the explanation that on *the blast of 
the trumpet all ‘shall expire, except those whom 
God pleases ’ (xxxix. 08), the exempted' being 
possibly some of the greater angels (Baida wi, etc., 
in loo.). Farther, it is laid down that the exact 
hour of each i)erson’s death is foreordained (xvi. 

1 Koberle, S'zmde und Gnade^ 334 ; bub probably the passage 
regards Zelophohad as involved in fcUe sm of Israel in refusing 
bo enter Canaan from Kadeah. 

2 OT Theol.i Eng. tr., ii. 310, 316 f.; of. Bennett, 283 ; and sec 
35zk 20n. 25. 

3 Legg. AZlegor. i. 38, quoted by Hughes, Bthics of Jewish 
Apocryphal Int.t Loud. 1909, p. 280. 

4 Oesterley, p. 110. 

5 Mlsh. Yomay viii, 8, quoted by Bender, JQR vi. 11891] 666. 
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63). In the traditions, men are forbidden by the 
Prophet to wish for death, though to a believer it 
will be desirable. Whoso’s last words are the Kalima 
(profession of faith, ^ There is no god but God ^ will 
enter into paradise ; and it is directed that this shall 
be recited in the presence of the dying, and the 
Sura Ya Sin (Qiir. xxxvi.) should be said over the 
dead. A fantastic tradition, given on the authority 
of Abu'^luraira, relates what Muhammad is sup- 
posed to have said about the passing of the soul. 
In the case of a believer, angels of mercy clad in 
white come and invite the soul to the rest which 
is with God, and the soul comes out with a delicious 
smell of musk, which the angels sniff with satis- 
faction ; the soul is handed on from angel to angel, 
till it reaches the souls of the faitlxful, who rejoice 
and (Question it about those left behind on earth. 
But angels of wrath come to the dying infidel, and 
his soul departs with a bad smell, which disgusts 
them, and they bring it to the souls of the infidels. 
This idea is elaborated in other traditions, in which 
the soul of the righteous is said to issue forth like 
water from a skin, and the angel of death seizes 
it ; but the angels in white snatch it from him and 
wrap it in a shroud with an odour of musk, and 
convey it on and on to the seventh heaven, where 
the believer’s name is registered, after which it is 
returned to its body on the earth, to undergo the 
questioning of the grave. But the dying infidel 
is visited by black-faced angels, and the soul is 
drawn out like a hot spit out of wet wool which 
sticks to it, and is wrapped in sackcloth, smelling 
fetidly ; and its name is written in hell [sijjin) j and 
it is violently thrown down upon the earth, to be 
examined by the angels of the grave, as will be 
described later. 

Meanwhile the body is treated with a ceremonial 
which varies little in different parts of the Muslim 
world, and is nearly the same for men and women. 
Precedents for most of the ritual are traced to 
traditions of the Prophet ; but two customs — the 
wailing of women and the recital of praises of the 
dead — are observed in direct defiance of his com- 
mands. The dying man is turned to face the 
gihla^ ox direction of Mecca, and, as soon as his 
eyes are closed in death, the surrounding men 
ejaculate pious formulae and the women raise cries 
of lamentation {waUoala)^ the family calling upon 
the dead in such terms as * 0 my master 1 ’ ‘ 0 my 
resource I ’ ‘ 0 my camel ! ’ * 0 my misfortune I ’ 
The clothes of the deceased are instantly changed, 
his jaw bound, and his legs tied ; and he is covered 
with a sheet. Women friends, and sometimes pro- 
fessional ‘ keeners ’ {nadddha)^ with tambourines, 
join the mourners and cry, ^ Alas for him V If he 
was one of the \ilamd of Cairo or some man of 
mark, his death would be announced from the 
minarets in the call known as the Ahrdr (from 
Qur. Ixxvi. 5-9). The lamentations go on all 
night, if the death occurred in the evening, and 
a recitation of the Qtic’an by hired Jiqi» takes 
place 5 but, if the death occurred in the morning, 
the burial follows on the same day, as, in addition 
to the rapid decomposition in a hot climate, there 
is often a- superstitious dread of keeping a corpse 
all night in the house. The washing of the dead 
is done by a professional washer {mxtghassil or 
ghassdl), male or female according to the case, 
who brings a bench and bier, and does the work, 
often in a courtyard, with much reverence and 
decency, and with care in the disposal of the 
water, which people fear to touch; while the 
fiqis continue cnanting in the next room. After 
a very elaborate washing, the nostrils and other 
orifices are stuffed with cotton, and the corpse 
is sprinkled with camphor, rosewater, and lote 
leaves {nahq), the feet tied together and hands 
laid on breast, and the grave clothes {hafm) put 


on according to precise rnles. Those vary from 
two or three pieces of cotton (or five for a woman), 
or a mere sack, in the case of the poor, to a series 
of layers of muslin, cotton, silk, and a Kashmir 
shawl, among the rich ; and the fashions vary in 
difiercnt lands. Women usually have a long shift 
{yalah) added, and in India a coir {damnl). White 
and green are the favourite colours for the hafan^ 
or any colour but blue, but white alone is allowed 
in India. A shawl is thrown over the body when 
placed on the bier {jandza or sandug). There is 
no coffin, and, of course, no priest. 

The funeral or procession varies in different 
countries. In India, women do not attend as a 
rule, but they do in Bukhara. In Egypt the 
cort %0 is often preceded by half a dozen poor 
men {yamaniya)^ blind by preference, walking in 
pairs and chanting the Kalima, After them come 
the male friends and relations, and perhaps some 
darwishes, especially if the deceased belonged to 
a darwish order, A few schoolboys follow, carrying 
a Qur’En on a desk, and chanting lively verses on 
the Bay of Judgment and similar topics. Then 
comes the Mer (which for women and children has 
a post \shdhid] at the head, covered with a shawl, 
and often adorned with gold ornaments, or, in the 
case of a boy, surmounted by a turban), carried head 
foremost at a brisk pace by friends, who relieve 
each other in turn. It is an act of merit for any 
passer-by to lend a hand or to follow the bier ; and 
the Prophet made a point of always standing up 
when a hicr was passing, and saying a prayer. 
The women walk behind the bier, with dis- 
hevelled hair, keening and shrieking, and the 
hired mourners swell the chorus and sound the 
praises of the dead, contrary to the Prophet’s will. 
Blue headbands and handkerchiefs distinguish the 
women relations, who slap their faces and some- 
times smear them with mud. There ar© some 
variations in the procession when the deceased is a 
woman. Bich people add camels to the procession, 
and hire fiqis to chant chapters of the Qur’an on 
the march, or members of religious orders carry- 
ing flags ; and also sacrifice {al-haffdra) a buffalo 
at the tomb for the benefit of the poor; whilst 
ladies riding the high ass often follow their female 
relations. If it he a saint {wall) who is being 
buried, the women raise joy-ci'ies {myhdrit) instead 
of wilwdlf or keening ; and, if these cries cease, the 
bier stops too ; for saints are believed to be wilful 
and able to stop their bearers, and even to direct 
them to where they prefer to bo buried. It is said 
to be useless to try to rush a saint’s bier in a direc- 
tion he does not like, but the somewhat bizarre 
device of turning the bier round rapidly several 
times has been found successful in confusing the 
corpse’s sense of orientation (Lane, Mod, Eg,^ 

p. 518). 

The ceremony the mosque consists in laying 
the bier on the floor, right side towards Mecca, 
when a service of prayer is recited by an imam 
and his attendant mumllighf in the x^i^esence of 
the congregation of mourners and all who choose 
to attend, ranged in a prescribed order, ending 
with an appeal to the audience*. ^Giye your 
testimony concerning him,’ and their reply ; ^ Ho 
was of the righteous.’ The fiqls may then recite 
the FdtiJiai etc., and the funeral goes on to the 
graveyard. 

There a tomb has been jmepared, of ample size, 
with an arched roof, so that the corps© may sit up 
at ease to answer the interrogatory of the examin- 
ing angels, Munkar and Hakir, who will enter 
the tomb to question him as to his orthodoxy. If 
the replies are satisfaetory, the grave mil be en- 
larged to him, and a man with a beautiful coun- 
tenance will appear to tell Mm ; am thy good 
deeds’; otherwise, a hideous face comes to represent 
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his evil deeds, and painful experiences ensue. The 
fear of * the torment of the grave ^ is very real 
among Mnslinis. 

The construction of tombs varies in dihercni 
^aces, atul no one pattern can be indicated. Xn 
Egypt, the entrance is at the foot, the side 
furthest from Mecca, and the tomb is often 
made to hold several bodies ; but, if they are of 
opposite sexes, a partition is set up. Over the 
tomb is an oblong stone slab or brick monument 
{tarh%ya)i ^vith an upright stone [sh^liid) at head 
and foot. The inscription is on that at the head, 
which is often carved with a turhan. A small 
chapel covered with a cupola is frequently built 
over the tom])S of saints and other distinguished 
people, while the tomb-mosques of sultans and 
amirs are often beautiful examples of Saracenic 
art. 

The body is lifted out of the bier and laid in the 
tomb, on its right side, with the face towards 
Mecca, propped in tiiat position by bricks. Its 
bandages are untied, its Kashmir shawl rent, lost 
it should tempt grave-robbers, a little earth is 
sprinkled, eh. cxii of tiie Qur’an, or xx. 57, is 
recited (but this was forbidden by the Wahhaliis 
and others), and the entrance is closed. There is no 
service at the grave; but, before leaving (unless 
the funeral be of a MalikI), a fiqi^ in the character of 
mulciqfjini or tutor of the dead, sits before the 
tomb and tells the defunct the five correct answers 
to be given to the examining angels tiiat night (the 
^ Hight of Desolation,’ Lailat al-waqslia) when they 
come and ask him his catechism : he must reply 
that his God is Allah, his prophet Muhammad, his 
religion Islam, liia Bible the Qur’an, and his qihla 
the Ka ba. The grave is left in solitude and the 
mourners depart, saying a Fdtiha for the defunct 
and another for all the dead in the cemetery. 
Some fgis take a repast in the room wiiere the 
deceased died and recite ch. ixvii. of the Qiir’iiii, or 
perform the more elaborate ritual called the Sahha, 

* Eosary,’ in which a rosary of a thousand beads 
is used to count the thousands of repetitions of 
the Kalima and the hundreds of other formulse 
repeated. This performance ends with one of the 
asking the others ; ^ Have ye transferred [the 
merit of] what ye have recited to the deceased ? ’ 
and their answer ; ‘We have transfen'ed it.’ 

Wailing is resumed hy the women on the 
Thursdays of the first three weeks after the burial, 
and the men receive friends of the deceased in the 
house and hire Jiqts to perform a Itaima of the 
Qur’an ; and on the Fridays following these three 
Tlmrsdays the women visit the tomb and go 
through various rites, including the placing of a 
broken palm branch on the tomb and giving food 
to the poor ; and the same is done on the Thursday 
and Friday completing or following tiie forty days 
after the f iineraf* Men do not display mourning in 
their dress, but women dye their veils and other 
gear dark blue, and sometimes smear the walls of 
their rooms, and even stain their hands and arms 
with the same indigo dye. They also disarrange 
their hair, and the furniture and carpets are up- 
set in mourning for the head of the house. 

Litisrature.— The most minute account of all the coremonics 
and processes used in regard to the disposal of the corpse is to 
"bo read in G. A. Herklots and Ja'far Sharifs Qanoon-e-Jslamt 
Xiondon, 18a2, oh. xxxviii. ; the ceremonies after the funeral are 
described in ch. xxxix, ; hut a g’ood deal of this account con- 
Slats of dotaila peculiar to the Muslims of Hindustan. The 
corresponding* ceremonioa ohserved in Egypt are described in 
Lane’s Uodei n J^upptians -'5, London, 1800, ch. xxviii., where also 
is a notice of a curious dance performed on the occasion of a 
death hy the peasants of Upper Eg-ypt, The Egyptian cusLoma 
are similar to those ohserved in Syria and Turfeey, though 
local differences of usage are to be noticed, a fairly deiailerl 
^ouub of -which for Turkey may he read in TM JPeoph of 
Turlcey, ed, S. Lane-Poole, London, 18VS, ii. 33d-l43. See also 
Hughes’ pi, London, 1886, g.u. ‘Bufiar and 'Uoath,' where 
Herklots is cojweriently abridged. The traditions of Mul^iain- 


mad on the subject are accessible to Enc^Iish readers in MishMt 
ahMasCiblk^ tr. Matthews, Calcutta, IBUi), vol. i, pp. 356-103. 

Stanley Lane-Foole. 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE 
DEAD (Parsi).— I. Before death.— Wliou death 
approaches, one or two priests are sniiimoiied to 
make the dying person confess his sins. The 
Patet, or confession of sins, is recited for his 
benefit, and it is a nieritoriou.s act if he is able 
to Join the ju'iest in repeating the confession. 
According to the ^ad Bar (xlv.), the rnau who 
^accomplishes repentance' does not go to hell, 
but, having received his punishment at the end of 
the Chinvat bridge, is led to his place in heaven. 
In a case of urgency the short Ashem-Voliu (Vs. 
xxvii. 14) formula may suffice, and the Hatokht 
Nask fragment {Yt. xxi. 14 f.) aitribiiteB a special 
value to the recital of Afthem-Volm in the last 
moments of life. The Sad Bar adds (Ixxx. 11) 
that it brings one who has deserved hell to the 
Eamlstahan phe ‘ ever stationary ’ region between 
heaven and hell) ; one who has deserved the 
HamistaJm to heaven ; and one who has deserved 
heaven to the highest paradise. The tanu-p&ntha, 
after whose death the 'itpaincmi ‘ waiting,’ * mourn- 
ing,’ of the relatives must be prolonged l>eyon<I 
the usual period {Vend, xii), is explained by tra- 
dition as one who has died without Patet and 
without Ashem-^ Voku, Sometimes a few drops of 
the consecrated haom.a juice mingled with water 
are poured, if possible, into the moutli of the 
dying person, kaoma being believed to produce 
immortality. Formerly this custom was more 
common ; and it was also usual to drop into the 
mouth of the dying person a feu: grains of pome- 
granate, belonging to the holy* ceremonies of the 
i’arsi sacrifice. 

2, Death. — According to Vend, v. 10, the ancient 
2aratImshtrL(.n;; hnd special chambers or buildings 
{kata) for the dead— one for men, one for women, 
and one fox*- children — in every house or in every 
village, and the common mortuary still exists 
amongst the Zamthushtrians of Persia and in the 
Mofussil towns of Gujarat. In Bombay and other 
parts of India a special place in the house is pre- 
pared beforehand and washed clean in order to 
receive the dead body. The body is bathed all over 
and covered with a clean, but worn-out, white 
suit of cotton clothes, which must be destroyed 
and never used again after having served for this 
purpose (cf. Vend, y, ClI, viii. 215-25). A relative 
girds the sacred cord round the body, reciting the 
Ahnm Mazda KJmddh ^ short prayer in Paxand. 
The corpse is placed on the gi'ound on a clean 
white sheet. Two relatives sit by his side keep- 
ing themselves in contact with him— a custom 
probably derived, like the paimnd (see below) 
held by the watchep and the bearers of the 
corpse, from the idea of forming a bridge or a way 
for the souk An Ashm^Vvlm is recited close to 
the dead man’s ear. 

3 . Impurity of the corpse.— The corpse is now 
supposed to be assailed by the corpse-demon, the 
Dmy Mam. According to Ymd vii* 1-5, the 
dmj of the corpse rushes on the body from the 
north, in the shape of a fly, immediately after 
death in a case of natural death. But in a case of 
violent death (by dogs, or by the wolf, by the 
sorcerer, by an enemy, or by the hand of ’man, 
by falling from a mountain, by strangling one- 
self, or by treachery) the demon comes only in the 
cfah (one of the five divisions of the day) that fol- 
lows after death. Only special despised officials, 
set axxart for that purpose, are allowed actually 
to. touch the body, and they must scrupulousl’y 
observe certain fixed rules, if any one ^else hap- 
pens to touch it, the .contagion spreads to him, 
and he must undergo the purification, hav'^ 
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asJmiim, for nine days {being washed with the 
urine of the cow, etc. {Vend. ix.]). The glance of 
a dog (see below) or other animal is considered 
to be particularly elective for driving away the 
corpse-demon. 

In theory the old tabu ideas concerning the dead 
have been modified in a characteristic manner by 
the Avestan dualism. Thus, since the death of a 
Mazdayasnian implies a victory of the Evil Power, 
ids body is unclean, but the corpse of an unbe- 
liever is clean, because his death favours the 
cause of Aliura Mazda, and a wicked man defiles 
only during his life, not after his death (Fsnd, 
V. 36-38). 

4. Isolation of the corpse. — The place of the 
two relatives waiting beside the body is next 
taken by the nasudcaslias of the Avesta, now 
called Jchandhya shoulder-men ’) by the Parsis of 
India. Two of those funeral-servants prepare 
themselves by washing and by putting on clean 
suits of clothes and the sacred cord, and by re- 
citing the Srosh-hclj (on which see Darmesteter, 
Le Zend-Amsta, ii. 686-688) up to the word ashahe. 
They then enter the room where the dead body is 
placed, keeping between them a piece of cloth or 
cotton tape — the jpaivand. They cover the body 
with cloth except the face— which, however, in 
some parts of Gujarat is also covered— with a 
paddn (the paitiddna of the Avesta, a piece of 
white cotton stuff which the Parsi priest holds 
before his nose and month in order not to defile 
the sacred fire and the other pure things). Then 
the two khdndhyas lift the corpse on to slabs of 
stone placed in a corner of the room, its arms 
being folded across the chest. The face must not 
be turned towards the north, whence the demons 
proceed. In some districts of Gujarat the old 
Avestan rule (Vmd, yiii. 8) is still observed of 
laying the body on a thin layer of sand in a cavity 
dug in the ground five inches deep, while in Yezd 
the corpse, after being lifted from the hier in the 
common mortuary, is placed ‘ on a raised platform 
of mud paved with stone, about nine feet long and 
four feet wide ’ (Jackson, Persia, p. 391 ). The place 
in which the body reposes is ritually separated 
from connexion with the living by three deep 
circles, kasha, drawn with a metallic bar or nail 
by one of the two khdndhyas, who afterwards 
leave the house, still making paivand, and finish 
their Srosh^baj. 

5. The sag-dtd.— If possible, ‘ a four-eyed ’ {mth- 
riccashma) dog, i,6. a dog with two eye-like spots 
above the eyes, is now brought near the corpse in 
order to frighten the drtoj by his look, ic. the 
sag-dtd (^dog-gaze*) is arranged. According to 
Vend, viii. 16, a%vhite dog with yellow ears has also 
a particular power against the demons, but any dog 
may suffice. The sag-did is repeated at the begin- 
ning of every gdh, until the body is carried from the 
house. The prescription of Vend. viii. 14-18 seems 
not to be observed nowadays, namely, that a yellow 
four-eyed do^ or a white dog with yellow ears 
must be led tliree times if he walks willingly, six, 
or nine times if he is unwilling, along the road 
where a corpse of a man or of a dog is carried, in 
order to scare away the corpse-demon. In Yezd 
the ordinary street-dog is used, and “morsels of 
bread are strewn around the corpse, or, according 
to the older usage, laid on the bosom of the dead, 
and the dog eats these* (Jackson, op. eit, p. 389), 
Immediately before entering the dhkhma (Hower of 
silence ’), the dead body is once more exposed to 
the sag-dld. The demon-expelling glance is attri- 
buted by Vend, vii 8. 29 1, viii. 36, not only to the 
dog, but to “ the flesh-eating birds * as well as to 
" the flesh-eating dogs.* 

Those passages evidently refer to the moment when the 
animals, to which the hody is exposed, rush on it to devour 


it; hut the eminent P.m-si scholar J. J. Modi, to wlioin wo 
principally owe our knowledge of the actual funeral ceremonies 
of the Parsis, interprets Vend. vii. 3 in the following' way : ‘It 
is enjoined that in case a dog^ is not procurable, tho “ Sagfdeed ” 
of flesh-devouring birds like the crows and vultures should be 
allowed, that is to say, it will do if a flesh-eating bird happens 
to pass and sees the corpse from above or if the flesh-eating; 
birds fly m that direction’ (JASB ii. 414). 

6. Demon-frightening fire. — We z'cturn to fclie 
mortuary room, where, after the first sag-did, the 
demon-killmg fire {Vend. viii. 80) is brought and 
fed with fragrant sandal-wood and frankincense, 
and where, until tlie body is removed, a priest 
recites the Avesta, keeping himself, as well as 
every other person, at least three i>aces from' the 
dead body ( Vend. viii. 7). 

7. Time of removal, — The removal of the body 
must take place in the daytime, in order to expose 
it to the sun ( Vend. v. 13). In ancient times the 
corpse might lie in the special mortuaries as long 
as one month or even until the next spring ( Vend, 
V. 12). Now, in India, the body is removed the 
next morning, if death takes place early in the 
night ; if a person dies late at night or early in 
the morning, the body is removed in the evening. 
In case of death by accident the body may wait 
longer. 

8 . Removal, — Two “ corpse - bearers * {nasd’^ 
sdldrs), clothed in white, with * hand-cover * 
{dastdnd) on their hands, and making paivand, 
enter the house about one hour before tlieir de- 
parture to the dahhmn, carrying an iron bier 
[gdhdn). They must be at least two in number 
( Vend. iii. 14), for a single man is not allowed to 
carry even the body of a child. Wood being more 
liable to infection, the bier must be of iron. It is 
placed beside the body. The corpse-bearers read 
the Srosh^hdj up to the word ashahe (the remaining 
portion of that prayer is recited only when their 
operations relating to the corpse are finished), and 
add in a low voice ; * According to the dictates of 
Ahura Mazda, the dictates of the Amshaspands, 
the dictates of the holy Sraosh, the dictates of 
AderbM-Mahrespand, the dictates of the Dasiur of 
this time.’ Then they sit silent, while two priests, 
having performed the kosti (cf. Darmesteter, op. 
cit. 685 1.) and repeated the special prayers of the 
gdh, enter the chamber, making paivand, put on 
their face- veils, “ take the Srdsh’hdj^ {i.e. repeat it 
as far as ashahe), and commence the Ahunavaiti 
Gatha {Ys. xxviii.-xxxiv.), keeping themselves 
near to the door or at least at a distance of three 
paces from the corpse. At the words of Yasna xxxi. 
4 : “ Seek thou for me, 0 Yohu Manah, the mighty 
Kingdom, through whose increase we may over- 
come the Druj,* they stop ; tho corpse-bearers lift 
the dead body on the bier, when the priests tnra 
to the dead and finish the Gatha, after which a 
new sag-dld is performed. The moment is now 
come for relatives and Mends> who have gathered 
in the house (or, in Yezd, in the common moiduary, 
the zdd-e~marg, “Mrtli and death,’ or pnrsish- 
kfidnah, “inquiry house’), to have a last look at 
the deceased. They bow before the body, ke. 
make tho sejda, before its face is covered up. 

9. Fjperal procession. — Having carried the body 
outsid?4ter4J-Ouse (according to Vend, viii. 10, the 
corpse sb be removed through a breach speci- 
ally madcsA-fm the wall of the house, and in this 
connexion it is worthy of note that the Persian 
.md‘b-margl\BB two doors, the corpse being bi'ought 
in by the one and carried out by the other), the 
nmd-sdldrs entrust the bier to two or more khan- 
dyas (who are also Boihetimes called nasd-sdldrs) 
to bear it to the “tower of silence.’ Two jpiiests 
walk in the front of the processionj ht a distance 
of thirty paces after the bier, accompanied by rela- 
tives and friends, two abreast, clothed in white and 
making pmivgmd. In Persia, however, the order 
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is diflerent. There the procession is led by a man 
bearing a vase containing fire (and formerly also 
by a musician playing a doleful air), followed by 
the relatives and friends, the corpse, the priests, 
and additional members of the family of the de- 
ceased. Here, too, if the clahJmia is far distant, 
the body may be conveyed on a cow or donkey 
(cf. the Pahlavi commentary on Vend, iii. 14), and 
the mourners may ride, though the priests are 
required to walk. 

10. Ill the tower. — At the gate of the tower the 
bier is set down, the face is uncovered to let the 
accompanying procession pay their last respects to 
the dead from a distance of at least three paces, 
and once more \h^sag<Ud is performed. Now the 
two real nasd-sdldrsl who had arranged the body 
on the hier in the house, and who alone are allowed 
to enter the tower (not wearing their usual clothes 
[Vend, viii. 10], but the so-called ^clothes of 
dahhma ’), open its gate, which is closed with an 
iron lock, lift the bier, carry it into the tower, 
place the body, mth the head toward the south 
(the auspicious quarter), on one of the beds of 
stone [hesh] arranged in concentric circles, rising 
like an amphitheatre, which are intended for re- 
ceiving the bodies. These circles are separated by 
canals {pamsy a word which seems also to be used 
of the sections divided by the canals). They re- 
move the clothes from the corpse, leaving it naked 
{Vend, vi. 61), and cast them into the central well, 
fonning the middle of the tower, and surrounded 
^ the amphitheatre-like circles of stone beds. 
The naked corpse may be left * on the earth, on 
clay, bricks, and stone and mortar.’ The vul- 
tures, Nature’s scavengers, are already waiting, 
and in one or two hours they devour all that is 
corruptible of the body. Twice a year the nasd~ 
sdldrs throw the skeletons into the well, where 
sun, rain, and air soon reduce the whole to dust. 
The Dlnhart to Vend, v. 14 considers the falling 
of the rain on the corpses in the dalchmas and on 
the impure liquids as a great advantage. Formerly 
the bones were preserved in an ossuary. 

‘Whither shall we carry the hones of the dead, Ahura Mazda? 
Where shall we place them?’ Ahura Mazda answered: ‘You 
may make a stmeture {%iz-ddmm) for them beyond the reach 
of the dog, of the fox, of the wolf, inaccessible to the rain from 
above. If the Mazdayasnians are rich, they may conatmet it 
of atones, of plaster, or of earth. If they are nob rich, they 
may place the dead on the ground in the light of heaven and 
looking towards the sun ’ {Vend, 49-61). 

If, in Persia, a Zarathushtrian community is too 
small to support a dakhma^ the body * is carried 
to some remote place in the Mils or mountains, is 
then piled around mth stones and covered with a 
slab, but not interred ’ (Jackson, op, eit. p. 394). 

The Dddistdn (xviii.), in the 9th cent. A.D., 
recommended collecting the bones and putting 
them in an astoddn, elevated above the ground 
and covered with a roof to preserve them from 
rain and from animals. These receptacles to pro- 
tect the bones from the sun were made of two 
excavated stones, one forming the coffin, the other 
the cover. They might also be real monuments, 
perhaps corresponding to the caves of the Achse- 
menians at Naksh-i Eustam (Modi, ‘An old Persian 
Coffin,’ JASBi 1888 ; cf. Darmesteter, op^j^M. jp. 
93, note 34). At the present day the|^ra«g of the 
dead are no longer preserved. co' 

Vmd, vt. 45, in directing feha dead to be cameil'’'* to the most 
elevated spots, where he^-eatiiig dogs and flesh-W.lng birds 
may most surely perceive it,’ gave sanction to a'‘^mitive 
method of disposing of the dead, still practised, the 

Kaftrs, who expose their dead in wooden codins on the tops of 
the mountains (Lassen, Ind. AlUrthumskundet i.2, Leipzig, 
p. 620), by some wild tribes of India (Orooke, JAI xxvnhv 
[1899] 24G f.), and by the Masai, where a person dying without 't 
children is abandoned, some hundred yards outside the kraal, 
to the hyflonaa, whose speedy devouring of the corpse is con- 
sidered a favourable sign (Mcrker, Dia Masai, Berlin, 1904, 
p. 193). The Hawaiians ihrew their dead to the sharks, etc. 
(Segerstedt, Le Monde oriental, tFpgala, 1910, iv. 2, p. 64). Accord- 
ing to Strabo 617 ; cf. Kleuker, Anhang zum Zend-Avesta^ 


Riga, 178S, ii. iii. 7lf.), the Bactriaiis threw their sick and aged 
people to dogs, trained to devour them ; the Caspians con- 
sidered it more auspicious if birds devoured their dead exposed 
in the desert than if they were eaten by dogs or wild animals 
(cf. Marquart, Philologus, Supplem. X. [1907] i. 141). 

11, Dakhmas. — Special constructions or towers 
{dalchmas), for exposing tlie corpses, are well 
known to tlie Avesta. They constitute the niost 
awful and impure spots on the earth, and it is 
one of the greatest meiits to demolish them when 
they have served their purpose, and thus restore 
the ground to cultivation {Vend, iii. 13, vii. 
49-58). The construction of the actual ‘towers 
of silence ’ used by the Parsis of India is accom- 
panied by a series of religious ceremonies, the 
consecration lasting three days (Menant, Les Parsis, 
Paris, 1898, pp. 206-235, with plans and illustrations). 

12, Dispersion of procession. — At every dahhma 
a kind of chapel {sdgri) is built, to which the 
funeral procession retires while the nasd-sdldrs 
do their work with the dead inside the tower. 
When the nasd-sdldi's are ready, the assistants, 
gathered in the sdgri or seated at some distance 
&om the dahhma, get up and finish the Srosh-hdJ, 
which they had commenced before starting in the 
funeral procession. In concluding the paivand 
they recite this prayer : ‘We repent of all our 
sins. Our respects to the souls of the departed I 
We remember here the fravasMs of the pious (de- 
parted).’ They then take urine of the cow, wash 
the naked parts of their bodies, make the hosti, 
and repeat the Fatet, mentioning the name of the 
departed at the end of the prayer, after which they 
return home and take a bath. 

13, Ceremonies at home. — At home, immedi- 
ately after the removal of the body, urine of the 
cow {nirang) is sprinkled over the slabs of stone 
on which the corpse was placed, and upon the 
road by which it was carried out of the house. 
All clothes, utensils, and other articles of furni- 
ture must be cleansed, principally by the same 
means — gomez (urine of the cow) and water— or 
rejected altogether, if they have come into any 
contact with the dead body. After the removal 
of the body, all the members of the family are 
required to take a bath. 

In an ancient Iranian province, Haroiva (Harat), 
the custom recorded from later times ((Chardin, 
Voyages en Perse, Amst. 1735, iii, 109), of abandon- 
ing the house to the dead, seems to have prevailed 
according to the vish-harezana of Vend, i, 9 (cf. NT. 
Soderblom, BEExxxix. [1899] 256 &,), The Great 
BundahtsJm gives the following explanation of 
this custom; *We keep the prescriptions (of re- 
moving the fire, the harashnPim, the; cups, the 
haoma, and the mortar) during nine days (in the 
winter) or a month (in summer) ’ (cf. Vend, v, 39 ff. ), 
‘ They abandon the house and go away during nine 
days or a month’ (Darmesteter, qp. eit, p. 9, note 
20). ^ It may be that upaman, ‘ waiting ’ { Vend, v. ) 
originally meant a temporary abandoning of the 
house. At present, in Bombay, all the members of 
the family have to take a bath after the removal 
of the body, and fragrant fire is burnt on the spot 
where the corpse was laid. During nine days in 
winter and one month in summer a lamp is kept 
burning on the same spot, and no one is allowed to 
go near it during tiiat period. After its expiry the 
whole room is washed. The members of the 
family and also near friends abstain from moat 
during three days after tlie death. 

We do not deal here with the festivals and gifts intended for 
the priest and for the poor after the death of a wealthy Pars!, 
or with the recital of several offices for )iis soul (see Immoh- 
TAWTV [Parsi]). The funeral expenses of an eminent Pars! 
gentleman who died in 1763 amounted to more than 733 rupees, 

• which would mean more than double this sum at jiresent 
(Bomanji Byramji Patell, JABB iii. 144 ft'.), 

\r4. Recent opposition. — In some circles of Parsi 
society the question of introducing a more hygienic 
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and less savage manner of disposing of the dead 
has of late been very eagerly agitated. Both 
burning^ and burying being jjrohibited because of 
the purity of lire and earth, it has been proposed 
to consume the corpse by electricity, and the exe- 
getical question has been discussed whether such 
a method can be considered as burning or not. No 
change has been officially permitted as yet in the 
disposal of the dead, which shows the tenacity 
of custom, and maintains continuity with an 
immemorial antiquity. 

LiTERATiTRi!. — J. J. Modi, * On the Funeral Ceremonies of the 
Parsees, their Origin and Explanation,’ in JASB ii. (1892); 
J. Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta, ii. 140 ff., Paris, 1892; D. 
Menant, Zfss Pam's, Paris, 1898 ; D. F. Karaka, BisL of the 
Farsis, i. 192 ff., London, 1884 ; A. V. W. Jackson, Persia Past 
and Present, pp. 387-394, London, 1906 ; Khudayar Sheheryar, 

‘ A Zoroastrian Death in Persia ’ (in Gujarati), in Zartoshti, i. 
109-181. 

Nathait Sodekblom. 

15 . Ancient Persian rites,— In ancient Persia, 
before the spread of Zoroastrianism, the means of 
disposal of the dead were quite different from 
those observed by the adherents of the great 
Iranian religious leader. Attention has already 
been called, in § 10 , to the Bactrian custom of 
leaving the sick and the aged to be devoured by 
dogs — a practice recorded not only by Strabo (p. 
617), but by Cicero {Tusc, Disp. i. 45) and by 
Eusebius {Prmp. evang. r. iv. 7). Both Herodotus 
(i. 140) and Strabo (p. 735) expressly state that, 
while the Magi exposed their dead to dogs or 
birds (as the Avesta enjoins), the Persians interred 
the dead body after coating it with wax (/tara- 
ic7)p(&iravT€s 5^ Csv rhv viKVV TL^paai yj Kp^irTOvai), It 
was, therefore, rank blasphemy (o^x do-ia) when 
Cambyses ordered the corpse of Amasis to be 
cremated (Herodotus, iii. 16) ; and it is very 
doubtful whether any credence can be given to 
Xenoplion^s account {Cyropmd. vin, vii. 25) of the 
request of the dymg Cyrus — ^Put my body, my 
children, when I die, neither in gold nor in silver 
nor in anything else, but commit it to the earth 
as soon as may be {rfj yy rc^xicrra d^65ore). For 
what is more blessed than this, to be mingled with 
the earth {yy plix0vvcll)V — since this last phrase 
would seem to exclude any coating of the body 
with wax. Equal suspicion seems to attach to 
Xenophon’s story (f&. vii. 3) of the death of Ahra- 
dates, for whom a grave was prepared, and whose 
dead head was held on her lap by his wife, whose 
corpse, after her suicide, and his were both 
covered over by her nurse before burial, Ctesias, 
however, who is much more reliable than his ancient 
contemporaries would allow, may he right when 
he states {Fers, 59) that Parysatis buried the head 
and right hand of Cyrtis the Younger, for here the 
wax coating may perhaps have been employed. 

Unfortunately, our sole information on this sub-, 
ject must thus far be gleaned from the meagre 
statements of the classics. If we may judge from 
the tombs of the Achsemenians, their bodies 
were not exposed as Zoroastrianism dictated ,* but 
it is by no means impossible that they were 
coated with wax, or even, as Jackson also sug- 
gests {Fersia Fast and Fresent, p. 285), ^ perhaps 
embalmed after the manner of the Egyptians,’ 
According to Arrian {Anah, vi, xxix. 4r-ll), the 
body (cr%a) of Gyrus was laid in a coffin of gold 
(ri^eXov ; cf. Jackson, loc. cit, and p, 3041, 

for further references). 

All this was, of course, changed when Persia 
dehnitely became Zoroastrian. In Ms account of 
the obsequies of Mermeroes (f A.d, 654), Agathias 
{Hist. II. xix. 22) recognizes only the usage of the 
Avesta (with the addition of the exposure of the 
sick while still living), and he expressly says that 
the Persians could not place the dead in a coffin 
{O'^Ky) or urn (Xdpya/ct), or bury in the earth (rfi 7 ^ 
/camxwvvtfrctt) 5 and the 5th cent. Sasanian monarch 


Kobad demanded, though without success, that 
the Christian Iberian ruler Gurgenes should adojjfe 
the Persian custom of exposing the dead to birds 
and dogs, instead of burying them (Procopius, 
dc Bell. Fers. i. 12). 

Literatuue,— In addition to Ike works mentioned in tho 
jn'evious section, reference may also be made to Kleuker, 
Anhang zum Zend-Avesta, it. iii. 9f., Bit, 144, Biga, 1783; 
Brisson, de Regio Persartm principatu, ed. Lederlcin, p. 
619 ft., StraasiMirg, 1710 ; Rapp, ZDMG xx. [1866] 63-66. 

Louis H. Guay. 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
(Boman). — ^Aa in other lands and in other times, so 
also among the ancient Bomans the customs attend- 
ant upon death and burial varied so considerably 
according to wealth, rank, occupation, nationality, 
religion, place, and period that no single succes- 
sion of circumstances may be taken as typical, and 
great caution must he exercised in dealing with the 
scattered and fragmentary evidence on the subject, 
in order to avoid confusing the particular with the 
universal, or attributing to one period the customs 
peculiar to another. 

The greater part of our evidence having to do 
with the upper classes during the late Bepuhlic 
and early Empire, it will be best to re-construct, 
as a nucleus around which to build up an account 
of burial customs in general, a typical instance of 
the death and burial of a Boman grandee of the 
ist cent, of the Empire. 

As the man breathes his last, the assembled rela- 
tives loudly and repeatedly call out his name in the 
conclamaUo — a more or less formalized expression 
of gi'ief which is probably reminiscent of primitive 
attempts to wake the dead back to life ; and per- 
haps the nearest of kin kisses him, as if to catch 
and preserve in the family line the last breath. 
After the formal announcement ' tondwmatwm est,'* 
the" eyes are closed, and the usual bathing and 
anointing, perhaps embalming, take place, per- 
formed by one or the household, or by the pro- 
fessional lihitinarms or polUnetor. The body is 
composed, arrayed in the toga— the full dress of 
antiquity — ornamented with all the insignia won 
during the dead man’s career, and placed in state 
on the leetus fwiiehris in the atrium^ or main 
chamber of the house, with the feet towards the 
street-door. There are also flowers, coronm of 
honour, and burnmg censers supported on cande- 
labra. Near by are attendants, among them being 
sometimes included paid mourners who chant 
the funeral wail. [These detaOs may he seen in 
the Lateran Museum on the tomb’ relief of the 
Haterii, a family of considerable importance dur- 
ing the latter part of the 1 st century.] Possibly a 
com is placed in the mouth as passage-money across 
the Styx — a custom always in vogue to some extent. 
A wax impression of the face is then taken, after- 
wards to occupy its niche in the ala^ a state room 
off the atrium, along with the masks {imagines) of 
the ancestral line, and to be supplied with the 
appropriate inseription, or titulus^ recording the 
name, years, offices, and deeds of the dead. Out- 
side, the fact of death is made known, and the 
proper safeguard taken against chance religious or 
social impropriety, by the hanging of a cypress- or 
pine-branch at the entrance of the house. , 

In due time, which in ordinary cases is as soon 
as arrangements can be made, and in funerals of 
state from three to seven days, the last ceremonies 
take place. Criers go through the streets announc- 
ing its coming occurrence in the ancient formula : 

^ Olhis Quifis Uto daiu^. Mxsequias, gmhus est 
commodum, ire iam Umpxts est.. OUm ecu aedibns 
eferfur^ (‘"This citizen Mb been Mven over to 
death. His obsequies those who find it convenient 
may now attend. He is being carried forth from 
his dwejlmg^)* Under the supervision of the 
deHgmtt^r' Ms attendant lictors, the stately 
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funeral- h’ain takes form and moves: musieians, 
ami perhaps paid hsingeis; dancers and panto- 
Tiiiinists, who jest ficely, sometimes impersonating 
in humorous wise even the deceased ; a succession 
of cars, at times amounting to hundreds (six 
hundred at the funeral of Marcel Ins), on whicli sit 
actors dressed to impersonate the long line of the 
dead man’s ancestors, wearing their death-masks, 
now taken from the niches in the afee, and accom- 
panied by lictors, as in life — symbolically conduct- 
ing the most recent of the family line to take his 
place with his forefathers in the lower world ; a 
display of the dead man’s memorials — trophies, 
horses, dogs, insignia, painted representations of 
his exx3loits-“-af ter the manner of a triumph | more 
lictors, with down -pointed fasces ^ reminiscent of 
olden-time burial by night ; and then, high on a 
funeral car, the dead himself, with face exjiosed to 
the sky, or enclosed in a casket and rex>resenled by 
a realistic figure clad in his clothes and death-mask ; 
the immediate mourners— sons with veiled heads, 
daughters bareheaded with ilowing hair ; and finally 
the general public, not without demonstration. On 
both sides, as the procession passes, is the Roman 
populace, pressing to the line, and climbing up 
* To towers and windows, yea, to chimney tops,* 
to witness what must have been one of the greatest 
spectacles of all time. 

Arrived at the Forum, the great centre of civic 
life, the dead is carried to the Rostra, on which, 
surrounded by his ghostly ancestry, he lies while 
Ms nearest relative delivers over him the laudation 
a formal and often extravagant glorification of the 
deceased and Ms forefathers which is preserved 
among the family archives, and whose uncritical 
use will do so much to falsify or distort Roman 
history. The xirocession then forms again, resumes 
its way, and passes through the cifcy-gaLe to the 
destined place of cremation or inhumation at one 
of the great mmisolm^ such as that of Augustus, at 
the north end of the Campus Martins, or in one of 
the long lines of lots which border the high road. 
Here the dead, with ornaments, weapons, and | 
other possessions dear in life, together with many | 
memorials brought by friends and relatives, is i 
placed upon an elaborate pyro, to which, with I 
averted face, the nearest relative or friend, or some ^ 
civic dignitary, applies the torch. As the flames 
rise to the summit of the pyre, perhaps they liber- 
ate from Ms lightly fastened cage an eagle, which 
soars aloft— the symbol of the spirit of the dead 
setting out for its home among the immortals. 
The embers are q^uenched with water or wine, the 
final farewell (another oonclmfiatio) is uttered, and 
all return to the city except the immediate rela- 
tives, who collect the ashes of the departed in a 
napkin, bury the os tesectum (see below) to pre- 
serve the form of earth-burial, perform a purifica- 
tory sacrifice, and partake of the funeral-meal in 
the family tomb-chapeL 

There lollow nine days of mourning, on one of 
which the now dry ashes are enclosed in an um of 
marble or metal, and carried by a member of the 
family, barefooted and ungirdied, to their final 
resting-place in the tomb-chamber, At the end of 
this period, the sacnim novendktUi a feast to the 
dead, is celebrated at the tomb, and a funeral- ] 
banquet is held at the home, blourning contimies I 
ten months for husbands, wives, parents, adult 
sons and daughters, eight months for other adult 
relatives, and in the case of childron for as many 
months as they have years. Memorial festivals, 
which partake of the nature of a cominunion, are 
celebrated on Feb. 13-21, the Parentalia^ or pagan 
AlbSouls’ Day j again on the birth or burial anni- 
versary j and again at the end of March and May, 
the Yhlwria ami Rosavia^ when violets and roses are 
profusely distributed* lamps lighted in the tomb- 


chambers, funeral-banquets held, and olTerings made 
to the gods and to the mams, or spirits of the dead. 

Such a funeral, thougli not uufaiiuliar to the 
Roman jieoplo, was the exception rather than the 
rule. The imposing nature of the \\ hole— the 
splendour of its appointments, the dignity of the 
parti ci})aiits, the imx>ressiveness of the stately 
train, ivith its hundreds of impersonated [)ra3torians 
and consulars, traversing the princix>al thorough- 
fares between thronging spectators — may best lie 
compared with the funerals of Italian royalty in 
modern times, though the latter probably fall’ far 
short of the magnificence of the ancient coreniony. 

The funerals of middle and lower class peopl’e, 
and of most of the upper class, iverc loss ostenta- 
tious, and unaccompanied by the landatio^ the dis- 
play of death-masks, and the paraphernalia of 
w^ealth. Children, citizens of the lowest class, and 
slaves Avere carried to their last rest ivithout public 
procession, and with few>- formalities. 

Unlike modern hurial-xdaces, the Roman ceme- 
teries Avere not public communal enclosures set 
apart by themselves, but Avere situated along the 
great higliAvays that led from the city-gates, and 
took i he form of a very long and narrow series of 
X>rivato hohlings, Avhose front, occupied by imposing 
monuments, bordered immediately on the road. 
All streets leading from Rome had their tombs, 
and the location of sejAulchres along them in the 
country also, on landed estates, Avas frequent. 
JHosfc among the highAvay cemeteries at 

Rome were the Via Flaminia and the Via Balaria 
on the north, the Xiburtina and the Prmnestina 
on the east, the Latina and the Appia on the 
south, and the Aurelia on the Avest. Most magnifi- 
cent of all was the Appian Way, Becfina Viamm, 
Avhich still displays almost unbroken lines of 
tomh-ruins from its i.ssue at the old Servian Porta 
Capena to the Alban Mount, fourteen miles aAA^ay. 
Among its tAVO hundred or more larger monuments, 
displaying great variety of architecture and orna- 
mentation, are to be seen most of the types of the 
Roman tomb : tha mcmsolcum, round, and probably 
once Avith conical summit, copied and named after 
the tomb of Mausolus, the king of learia, Avho died 
about 351 B.C. ; the iumuhiSi a conical mound 
heaped over the body or ashes of the dead, also 
reminiscent of Asia 5 the tomb above ground 5 the 
tomb excavated in the tufa bed of the Campagna ; 
the combination of both, with tomb below and 
chamber above ; the coltmhariu'm^ for the reception 
of the cremated dead of burial-associations ; the 
chambei^ in series called ' catacombs ’ (of.-y. ). Burial 
lots were marked by boundary stones, inscribed 
AAuth measurements : e.g. Hnfronte2^- inagro 
p. zmiV {‘frontage, 16 ft,, depth, 22 ft.’). Threats 
and curses were frequently added to safeguard the 
area and monuments against violation or profana- 
tion. The more pretentious areas were gioat 
family burialqflacos, where Avere laid to rest all 
the members -of a gens, or branch of a gens, 
including its freedmen and slaves, and sometimes 
pen clients and friends. Such a burial-plaeo might 
include a generous plot of ground, aatoi an area 
before the tomb* a garden behind, an nstrina^ or 
crematory, rndnulm^ or shrines Avith statues of the 
dead, banquet-room for anniversary uac, paAdlion, 
Avcll, and custodian’s quarters. The epitaxihs, 
incised upon slabs let into the front of the monu- 
ment, or on tombstones at the graves of indi- 
viduals, or near the remains inside the vault, are 
characterized by great variety of content and ex- 
pression, Name, 'parentage, public ofiiecs, and an 
acGurate statement of the length of life are found 
in most of them, without dates of death aiifl Ifirth. 
A tyx>e may be seen in tliat of Minucia, the daugh- 
ter of Fundanus, whose death is the subject of 
Pliny’s Rp. v. 16 ; 
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‘D. M. Miniiciae Marcellae Fundani F. Vix. A. XII- , M. XI., 
I>. VII.’ (‘To the Departed Spirit [Dis Manihtis] of Minueia 
Marcella, the Daughter of Fundaiius, who lived 12 years, II 
months, and 7 days ’) (CIL vi. 16031). 

A portrait- bust sometinies accompanied thcepitapli, 
and it was not infrequent for the inscription to be 
in the form of an address to the passor-by from the 
mouth of the departed, as the quaint archaistio 
one of Marcus Csecilius, which lies by the Appian 
Way (CIL i. 1006) : 

* Hoc est factum monumentum Maarco Oaicilio. 

Hospes, gratum est quom apud meas restitistei seedes. 

Bene rem gcras et valoas ; dormias sine qura.’ 

(‘ This monument is erected to Marcus Oaicilius. Stranger, it 
gives me ideasure that you have stopped at my resting-place. 
Good fortune attend you, and faro you well ; may yoii sleep 
without care.') 

Such appeals as this upon stones, the use of 
portrait- sculpture, and the custom of roadside 
burial illustrate the Koman yearning for continued 
participation in the affairs of the living, and an 
instinctive conviction as to future existence. 

Among the lower classes, especially freedmen 
and the labouring part of the population, a most 
popular form of tomb was the eolumbarmWi so 
named because of its resemblance to a dove-cot. 
Long narrow vaults were either built above ground 
or excavated in the tufa, and in their walls were 
formed numerons compact rows of niches, each of a 
size barely large enough to receive an urn contain- 
ing the ashes of one person, whose identity was 
made known by a titulus upon a slab below the 
urn, or on the urn itself, sometimes accompanied 
by a small portrait-bust. One of these cohvmhm^ici 
on the Yia Appia, from which three hundred 
tituli have been preserved, was for the use of the 
freedmen of Augustus and Livia. Such tombs 
were sometimes given as benevolences, and some- 
times erected by speculators, but it was more usual 
for them to be constructed, or at least managed, 
by Gollegici funeraticiai co-operative funeral asso- 
ciations, which sold stock, assessed regular dues, 
and paid benefits, thus ensuring their members 
proper disposition after death. They were ad- 
ministered by mratoreSi who divided and assigned 
the space by lot to the shareholders, who might in 
turn sell their holdings. 

The lot of the ordinary slave and the very poorest 
class of citizens was less fortunate. Outside the 
line of the Servian Wall, where it crossed the 
plateau of the Esquiline, there existed, down to the 
time of Horace (when it was covered with earth 
and transformed into the Gardens of Mseeenas), a 
great burial-ground which might be called Hhe 
potter’s field ’ of Rome. Here, as shown by exca- 
vations made from 1872 onwards, was an area of 
irregular dimensions extending a mile or more 
along the wall, from near the present railway- 
station on the north-east to the Lateran on the 
south-east, which had served as a necropolis from 
time immemorial, and was the burial-ground to 
which Horace made reference m Sat, i. viii. 
8-16; . 

‘ Huo priua angiistia eiecta oadavera cellia 
Conservus vili porfcanda locabat in area ; 

Hoc miserae piebi stabat commune sepulciirum, 
Pantolabo scurrae Nomentanoque nepoti. 

Mille pedes in fronfce, trecentos dppus in agrum 
Hie dabat, heredes monumentum ne sequereiur. 

Hunc licet Bsguiliis habitare salubribuS, atque 
Agr^ere in aprico spatiari, quo mode tristes 
Albis infomem spectabant ossibus agrum’ 

(‘Hither, of yore, their fellow-slave contracted to carry in iheir 
cheap coffins the dead sent forth from their narrow dwellings ; 
here lay the common sepulchre of the wretched pUbs^ for 
Pantolabus the Imave, and Nomentanus the ne'er-do-weeL A 
thousand feet front, three hundred feet deep were the limits ; 
the monument not to follow the heirs. To-day you may dwell 
on a healthful Esquiline, and talce walks on the sunny we?*, 
where but now your sad gaze rested upon a Held ugly with 
whitening bones’). 

The reference in the above lines to the cheap 
coiTins, the slave hireling, the contrast between the 
gloomy bone-strewn Esquiline of former days and 


the healthful gardens of the present, and the 
sardonic idlnsion to the ry/pun as the one monument 
of a whole city of wretched poor constitute an 
eloquent conmiciit on the mortuary destiny of the 
lowest class, iiiough to interpret literally the poet’s 
meutioii of whitening bones seems unnecessary. 
Excavation has revealed pit-graves 13 to 16 ft. 
square and of great depth, in wdiich the bodies of 
the criminal and otherwise unfortunate w'ere de- 
posited one above the otlier, unburned, and with 
little ceremony. 

Cremation and inhumation existed side by side 
throughout the pagan period. The earliest ceine- 
teries—the lowest stratAim of that on the Esquiline, 
and the necropolis recently (1902) excavated on 
the Sacred Way near the Forum — contain botli 
cinerary urns and sarcophagi, the latter being 
sometimes made of hollowed tree-trunks. The 
later strata on the Esquiline also contain both. 
The Cornelian gens held to eartli-buriai until Sulla 
chose cremation as a measure of safety. The 
tomb-chambers of the Seipios, a branch of the 
Cornelian gens, on the Appian Way inside the 
Wall of Aureiian, were filled with sarcoj)hagi con- 
taining unbnrned dead ; and in many large tombs 
the heads of families were laid away in sarcophagi, 
while the cremated remains of their freedmen and 
the humbler members of the household were de- 
posited about them in the same chamber. In- 
humation, as the cheaper and more natural method, 
seems to have been the earlier, basic, and poxjular 
custom ; even in Augustan times, when cremation 
was as nearly universal as it ever became, it was the 
custom to perform at least a symbolical burial of 
the body by the interment of a small part of it, 
the os resectum, usually a joint of the little finger. 

The foregoing account of death and burial has to 
do principally with the 1st cent, a.d, and with the 
city of Rome. Haturally, there were variations in 
detail before and after this period : e,g, burial by 
night was the practice of earlier times, and 'was 
prescribed again by Julian, on the ground of incon- 
venience to urban business caused by diurnal rites j 
the cemeteries of the earliest times w'^ere less 
distant from the heart of the city, b.y reason of 
the lesser circumference of the primitive walls, 
each successive fortification carrying the line of 
tombs farther out because of the law forbidding 
burial within the city limit ; there was less of both 
display and poverty before the rise of the Empire ; 
sumptuary laws governing funerals were known 
from the first centuries of the city; the employ- 
ment of chambers and galleries excavated in the 
bed of the Oanipagna, long known on a small 
scale, grew much more general and extensive after 
the rise of Christian Rome, developing into the 
great communal bursdng-places called ‘ catacombs ’ ; 
cremation died out because of its expeiisiveness 
and the infiuence of belief in the resurrection. As 
to other cities, practice there was essentially the 
same as at Rome; and in small towns in the 
country a great deal of conservatism no doubt ' 
obtained, manifest in the retention of customs long 
after they had gone out in the capital. 

All periods of the history of Roman burial, how- 
ever, are unified by the belief in the continue<l 
existence of the dead, and in Ms ghostly participa- 
tion in the life of the family and community, and 
by the consequent scrupulous care about proper 
burial, and the maintenance of right relations with 
the spirits of dead ancestors,' The quick and the 
dead of ancient Borne were in a.more than usually 
intimate- communion. |||| 

LiTBaATU£iJs.---Tha approi^Je obaptem fix S. B. Plainer, 
^o'mQmph'y anti Anc^nt Boston, 1911 ; 

J. H, Middletott, IlerminmmAuncimt Loncton, 1892 ; 

J. Marquardt, Bets der I^dpzig, 1B86; 

Dareraberg-Saglio, gr, et rm., Paris, 1875 £f., 

?.t?. ‘l^’unue,’ IliWi l^HANT SHQWERMA^I. 
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DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
(Slavic). — The subject of death and the disposal of 
the dead, so far as the Slavic peoples are con- 
cerned, was discussed with considerable fullness 
in the art. Aryan Eeligion, vol. ii. p. 11'' fF. It 
cannot be doubted that the primitive conditions in 
this particular phase of human life, though to 
some extent overlaid with a dressing of Cliristian 
thought and practice, have been maintained most 
faithfully among the peoples in question, and it 
was therefore quite natural that the writer of that 
article should begin with Slavic ideas and customs, 
so that, by comparing these with the correspond- 
ing phenomena among the linguistically allied 
races, viz. the Indian, Iranian, Greek, Eoman, 
Celtic, Teutonic, and Lithuanian, he might carry 
his investigation back to the so-called Aryan 
period. There is consequently no need to cover 
the same ground again, but it may not be out of 
place to record here such facts as have emerged, 
or have come to the writer’s knowledge, since the 
appearance of the article refen'ed to. We shall 
arrange these fresh data under five heads. 

I. Burial and burning of the corpse (cf. Aryan 
KsiilGlON, Yol, ii. p. 16 f.). — In the early historical 
period, as was shown in the passage cited, both of 
these methods were in operation — probably simul- 
ianeously—among the Slavs, and, as recent archaso- 
iogical investigation shows, they prevailed also in 
the pre-historio age. With reference to burial, 
there has recently come to light a most remark- 
able eorre^ondence between Middle Germany and 
Southern Kussia in regard to the practice of con- 
structing the tomb in the form of a hut. 

At Leubingen, a station on the railway from 
Erfurt (Thuringia) to Sangerhaiisen, and not far 
from Sfimmerda, there is a now celebrated sepul- 
chral mound, which has been excavated by Prof, 
Klopfieisch, a long misunderstood pioneer in the 
study of primitive history. Near Hefinsdorf, again, 
a village at no great distance from Leuhingen, in 
the so-called Mannsfeld Seekreis, another mound, 
similar in many respects to that at Leubingen, 
was recently opened (cf. P. Hfifer, in Jahressehr. 
f. d. Yorgesch, d. sdchs*4huring. Lander, v. [Halle, 
1906] j and H. Grossler, >5. vi. [1907]). In each 
case the remains (which in tHe mound at Leubingen 
lay upon a fiooring of wood, and in that near 
Helmsdorf in a bed-shaped chest of hewn timber) 
had been arched over by an actual wooden hut of 
excellent workmanship, with a steep roofing, the 
planks of which in the Leubingen example were 
thatched with reeds. The remains found at 
Leubingen were those of an elderly man, across 
whose breast had been laid the body of a girl some 
ten years old, while the Helmsdorf mound, to all 
appearance, contained but a single body, in a 
doubled-up position. The objects found beside 
the dead in both eases— -bronze axes, dagger-rods 
and daggers, small chisels, a diorite hammer, and 
also numerous ornaments in gold, such as armlets, 
pins, spiral rings and bracelets — ^point to the 
Bronze Age (c. 1500 B.c. ?), and also show that the 
dead had been persons of rank. In a dense layer 
of ashes under the chest in the Helmsdorf mound 
were found the skeletons of two men, who had 
doubtless been given to the' dead as his servants. 
But the most interesting feature of either barrow 
is unquestionably the wooden hut, desired un- 
mistakably to provide a house for the dead. 

Now, although students of pre-historic times are 
as yet unaware of the fact, similar, aud, indeed, 
a.lmost identical erections are found in great pro- 
fusion in the Eussian hurgans, ke. the sepulchral 
mounds which lend a picturesque variety to tlie 
monotony of the Steppes in the districts to the 
north of the Black Sea. These erections are met 
with, moreover, not only in the kurgans con- 


structed by the Scythian tribes who once domin- 
ated that region, h\it also in tliose dating from the 
earlier epochs, which in so many resjjects still 
require investigation. It will be to the purpose, 
therefore, to give a relatively full description of a 
single specimen of the Bouth-Kussian burial-huts 
— that, namely, discovered in^ 1903 by V. A. 
Gorodzov in a Jcurgan situated in the Government 
of Ekaterinoslav, and dating, according to its 
discoverer, from the close of the second millennium 
B.c. (cf. Results of the ArcJmological Excavations 
in the District of Bachnmt in the Government of 
Ekaterinoslav in 190S ([Buss.], Moscow, 1907, p. 
152 fi. ). In the heart of the Jmrgcm was a spacious 
square cavity, on the floor of which rested a frame- 
work box of thick oak hoards — some kind of 
coffin. Between the walls of the cavity and the 
box, on the east side, lay a red-coloured jar aud a 
cow’s head, while each of the four corners of the 
cavity contained^a cow’s foot. Inside the box was 
the doubled-up skeleton of a woman, lying on its 
left side, with the head turned towards the north- 
east, and the wrists under the face. At the neck 
of the skeleton were found small fragments of 
bronze heads or other ornaments of the kind. In 
front of the face stood an earthen vessel; and 
before the breast were a number of rattles, which 
had been cut from the backbone of an animal. 
The skeleton lay on chalky earth, hut the skull 
had a pillow of rushes. The most striking feature 
of this burial vault, however, is the hut erected 
over the chest. This hut was supported by two 
posts fixed in roundish holes at the head and feet 
of the skeleton, hut outside the box in which it 
lay. The post supported a beam, which had 
branches leaning against it on either side, so form- 
ing the sloping framework of the roof ; the 
branches, again, were covered with reeds. Upon 
the roof- beam stood a number of pots upside down, 
and also a badly- weathered quern of sandstone. 
Above these was a layer of ashes, containing a 
cow’s head, four cow’s legs, a large pot with a 
dimpled ornamentation at its neck and a perfor- 
ated bottom, incinerated bones, and a whetstone. 

As bearing upon the primitive history of Bussia, 
and even of Europe, however, these discoveries are 
surpassed in importance by the places for the 
cremation of corpses— perhaps the oldest in Europe 
— which have been discovered in the valleys of 
the Dniester and the Dnieper, to the east of the 
Carpathians, and at no remote distance from the 
localities above referred to. These places for 
cremation date, for the most part, from a late 
Neolithic civilization, which yields little of im- 
portance, but in their pottery they furnish a new 
factor in the cultural development of Europe, 
extending, as it does, towards the west, across 
Southern Bussia and Bessarabia, and to the north 
of the Balkan Peninsula. Among its character- 
istic products are magnificently painted vessels, 
with plastic .decorations of bulls^ heads and the 
like, and numerous idols, mainly representing 
women and cattle. 

The last-mentioned discoveries are due in the 
main to the researches of Chvojko, of Kiev {Eapers 
of the Xlth Archmol. Congress at Kiev [Euss.], i. ; 
also Aniiguitis de la region du Dnie^pre [Colleetion 
B* Ehanenko, premibre livraxson, Kiev, 1899], aneV 
[for Bessarabia] v.' Stern {‘The ‘‘pre-mycenmn” 
Civilization in Southern Eussia,’ in Papers of the 
Xllth ArchmoL Congress in Ekaterinoslav [Euss.], 
h), and they have been critically examined by E. 
Meyer, Geseh. d. AlterUms, 1.*’ (Stuttgart, 1909) 
741 IF. But we are not yet in a position to identify 
with certainty the peoples from whom emanated 
the civilizations thus traced at Tripolje, to the 
south of Kiev, and at Petreny, in Bessarabia. 

The funeral procession (cf. art, Aryan 
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Keligion, vol. ii. p. 20 ). — In the passage cited we 
were able to indicate that the practice of bearing 
the dead to the grave on sledges, even in summer, 
once prevailed in certain parts of Russia. In an 
exhaustive work shortly referred to in that passage 
(viz.^ ^Sledge, Boat, and Horse as Accessories of 
Burial Kituar [Russ-Jj vol. xvi. of the Moscow 
Brevnosti), Anudin has conclusively proved that 
in ancient Russia the dead were often, even in 
summer, conveyed to the grave on sledges, which, 
however, might be either driven or carried. The 
former method is illustrated by a picture in the 
Sylvester MS (‘Conveyance of the Remains of St. 
Glehu by Sledge to the new Church 0 ; the latter 
by a picture in the Sylvester MS of SS. Boris and 
Glebu (‘Conveyance of the Corpse of Prince St. 
Boris by Sledge’). But, as the use of the sledge 
in funeral obsequies is also found, according to 
Anudin, among many Finnish tribes, and as to 
this day the raneral-sledge often supersedes the 
waggon — even in the finest season of the year— in 
the north-east of Europe, it is safe fco conjecture 
that the Russians had adopted the practice from , 
the East European peoples with whom they 
mingled as they spread towards the north-east. 
Traces of funeral-sledges are likewise found in 
Eg^pt, while Lycian grave-stones sometimes ex- 
hibit houses resting upon sledge-runners (cf. R, 
Meringer llndogerm. Forschungen, xix. [1905] 

3. The gifts to the dead (cf. art. Aeyak Re- 
ligion, vm. ii. p. 20 ff.). — Just as we read in the 
Iliad (xxiii. 1711) that the four-horse team of 
Patroclus was burned upon his fimeral-pyre, in 
Herodotus (iv, 71 f.) that large numbers of horses 
were buried with the Scythian kings, and in Tacitus 
(Germ. 27) ‘ quorundam [the Germansjigni et equus 
adicitur’ ; so from the Russian hylinss or histories, 
we learn that men were interred with their horses, 
and sometimes even upon horseback. The burial 
of BogatyrI Potok Mikhail Ivanovic, for example, 
is thus described : 

‘ Then they began to dig a grave there ; 

They hollowed out a grave deep and large : 

A deep one, some twenty fathoms wide. 

And then was Potok Mikhail Ivanovifi, 

With his steed and harness of war, 

Lowered into the deep grave. 

And they covered it with a roofing of oak, 

And strewed it with yellow sand.^ 

(Anuoin, loo. cit). 

4. The funeral feast (cf. art. Aeyan Religion, 
vol. ii. p. 20^0 *• attentions paid to the dead after 
the funeral rites (Ancestor-worship) (ib. 23 ff.). — 
The various facts — and especially those i^eferring 
to the White Russians — set forth in the paragraphs 
cited have meanwhile been largely supplemented 
from various quarters of the Slavic world. This 
fresh information is supplied by Matthias Murko 
in an art. entitled ‘ Das Grab als Tisch,’ in Worter 
undSachen: K%Um7dst. Ztschr.f. Sprack- u. Saclt- 
forscMmg, ed. R, Meringer, etc., ii. 1, Heidelberg, 
1910, p. 79 E The first three chapters of this 
most instructive essay deal respectively with the 
following subjects : (1) funeral repasts of the Slavs 
at the burial-place after the interment ; (2) sepul- 
chral meals of the Slavs at the graves of individuals j 
and (8) sepulchral meals on the all-souls’-days and 
at the ancestral feasts of the Slavs, and meals for 
the dead among aliens in Russia. That Murko is 
in this field of inquiry essentially at one with the 
present writer appears, e.g.j from Ms remarks on 

p. 110 : 

‘ For experts in this study, it will not be necessary that I 
sliould erajihasize the fact that so many customs and festivals 
still in vogue recall those of the Greeks and the lUimans, and 
even surpass the latter in remoteness of origin, so that we must 
look for their parallels among primitive peoples. I shall merely 
state that the original purport of the practice of eating and 
drinking at the grave can still he dearly recognized: the 
deceased still takes part in the meal ; the mourners leave a 
place vacant for him at the grave-table ; they expressly invite 


him ; they eat with delight of his favourite dishes ; they give 
him wine and honey to drink ; they pour wine and water upon 
the head of his grave ; and beside or upon the grave they set 
food for the dead/ etc- 

5, In the article referred to, however, Murko 
carries his investigation considerably further, as in 
subsequent chapters he sketches the process by 
which the relics of ancient ancestor-worship have 
in the Eastern Church become intermingled with 
the primitive worship of the dead among the Slavs 
(‘worship of heroes and its transference to the 
Christian martyrs’). The details of the process 
are given in the following chapters ; (4) the early 
Christian Agapm and the meals connected there- 
with ; (5) the survival in the Slav languages of Gr. 
Tpdirela and other foreign words connected with 
the cult of the dead (cf, art. Abyan Religion, 
vol. ii. p. 27®, regarding Russ. Jeanunit = Gr, 
Kav(hv)\ (6)^ Eomano-Greek influence upon the 
spring festivals for the dead among the Slavs 
(0. Slav, rusalija^ Serv. {d)rnziealOi Russ, radt(>- 
nica j cf . vol. ii. p. 25^ and 25®') ; Murko’s derivation 
of Russ, radumcai from Gr. poBwvia* h rwv p6dtop 
Xeepabp of Suidas, is original and convincing, so 
that its meaning is the same as that of Rosalia, 
the spring festival for the dead) i (7) Lat, silice^mium, 
8ilicern{%)ns (cf. vol. ii. p. 28“ 5 Murko thinks that 
this word denotes tlie feast held upon the silices^ 
i.e, the rubble of the grave). 

Literaturb.— T his is sufficiently indicated in the art. and in 
Aryan Religion. O. SOHRADER. 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
(Tibetan). — In Tibet, death is regarded as the 
work of the death-demon, who has accordingly to 
he exorcized from the house and locality. The 
ceremonies at death and the methods of disposal of 
the body are almost entirely of a pre-Buddhisfcio 
or Bon character, although now conducted for the 
most part by orthodox Buddhist priests. 

The Tibetans believh that the soul lives after 
the death of the body, but the future life desired 
by the people is not the Buddhistic one of a higher 
earthly re-hirfch or the arhat-ship of Hirvdi^ or 
Buddhahood. They desire the new life to be in an 
everlasting paradise, which is now identified 'with 
the Western Paradise of Buddha Amitabha of the 
later Indian Buddhists. The object of the death- 
ritual, therefore, is, firstly, to secure the due 
passage of the soul of the deceased to this paradise, 
and, secondly, to safeguard the earthly survivors 
against harm from the death-demon, as well as 
from the spirit of the deceased in the event of its 
failing to reach paradise and so becoming a malig- 
nant ghost. 

Formerly, so late as the 8th cent. A.D., human 
sacrifices were made on the death of kings and 
nobles. Five or six chosen friends from amongst 
their officers were styled ‘ comrades,’ and killed 
themselves on the death of their master, so as to 
accompany him to paradise, and their bodies were 
buried alongside of his. The crests of the hills 
were crowned by such sepulchral mounds, as in 
China and amongst the Turkic tribes. Beside the 
body were buried the clothes and valuables of the 
deceased, his bow, sword, and other weapons, and 
his favourite horse; and a tumulus of eau’th was 
thrown up over all. Animal-sacrifice seems also 
to have been practised, as is evidenced by the 
dough effigies of animals which axe oflTered as part 
of Sie sacrificial rite by the hands of Buddhist 
monks, who now perform the popular death-rites, 
and by their religion are prohibitedfrom taking life 
(L. A. Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, p. 618 fi). 

I. Extraction of the soul.— On the physical death 
of a person, Tibetans believe that flhe spirit does 
not depart forthwith, but continues to linger within 
the corpse for a varying period, which may extend 
to four days, after the cessation of the heart and 
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>reatli. In order to secure the release of the spirit 
B that direction in which it has the greatest chance 
)f reaching paradise, the services of an expert priest 
ire necessary. 

After a death occurs, no layman is allowed to 
bonch the body. A white cloth is thrown over 
the face of the corpse, and a priest is sent for to i 
3xtract the soul in the orthodox manner. This 
priest is one of the higher monks, and bears the 
title of ‘The Mover or Shifter’ On his 

arrival in the death-chamber, all relatives and others 
ire excluded, and the priest, closing the doors and 
windows, sits near the liead of the corpse and chants 
the dii'ections for the soul to find its way to iiie 
Western Paradise. After exhorting the soul to 
juit the body and give up its attachment to earthly 
property, the priest seizes •with his forefinger and 
thumb a few hairs on the crown of the corpse, and, 
jerking these forcibly, is supposed thereby to make 
way for the soul of the deceased through the pores 
of -the roots of these hairs, as though actual perfora- 
tion of the skull had been effected. If, in the 
process, blood oozes from the nostrils, it is an 
auspicious sign. The soul is then directed to avoid 
the dangers which beset the road to paradise, and 
is bidden God-speed. This ceremony lasts about an 
hour. When, through accident or otherwise, the 
bodjr is not forthcoming and the fourth day is 
expiring, this rite is performed in absentia by the 
priest conjuring it up in spirit -whilst seated in 
deep meditation. 

2. Handling the corpse»--All persons are tabued 
from touching a corpse {ro) except those who belong ^ 
to the father’s family or those indicated by the 
astrologer-priest, who casts a horoscope for the 
purpose. This document also prescribes the most 
auspicious date for the funeral and the mode and 
place of disposal of the body, as well as the worship 
to be performed for the soul of the deceased and 
fox the welfare of the surviving relatives. 

The persons who may ordinarily handle a corpse 
must be children by the same father as deceased 
ip* m~spun)i though in Lhasa and large towns •v\dth 
many strangers tlie professional scavengers may do 
this work. In rural communities, when a man has no 
paternal relatives of Ms own, he procures admission 
into the family of a f riend for such funeral purposes 
as official mouiner by giving a dinner to announce 
the fact. The persons so authorized then approach 
the body with ropes, and, doubling it up into a 
crouching attitude, tie it in this posture, with the 
face between the knees and the hands under the 
legs. If ri^or mortis be present, bones may be 
broken during the process. The attitude of the 
body resembles that found in some of the early 
sepultures, and is probably a survival of the 
pre-historic period. It ensures portability of the 
corpse. 

When tied up in the proper attitude, the body is 
covered with some of the clothes of the deceased, put 
inside a sack made of hide, tent-cloth, or blanket, 
and removed from the room to the chapel of the 
house (where there is one) as a mortuary, and 
placed in a corner there- A sheet or curtain is 
stretched in front of the sack as a screen, and all 
laymen retire. Where the body has to be kept a 
long time for climatic or other reasons, it may be 
slung up to the rafters. 

3. Pre«funeral rites.— Priests remain in relays 
day and night chanting services near the corpse 
until it is removed. The head priest sits near the 
screen, wdth his back to the corpse 5 the other 
priests face him, and all read extracts from the 
Buddhist scriptures, often from different books at 
the same time i and they keep alight lamps (from 
5 to 108, according to the means of the deceased). 
The relatives sit in another room, and offer food 
and drink to the deceased. His bowd is kept filled 


with tea or beer, and he is offered a sham of what- 
ever food is going ; and such drink and food as are 
offerecl are afterwards thrown away, as it is believed 
that their essence has been abstracted by the soul of 
the departed. Feeding the manes is also found in 
the Indian Buddhist practice of avalamhana^ based 
upon the Brahmanical rite of h'Ctddlm, 

Before the funeral the guests, after libations, 
partake in solemn silence of cake and wine within 
the house in which the corjise is lying ; but, after 
the latter is removed, no one will eat or drink in 
that house for a month. 

4, Funeral procession, — This occurs on the 
auspicious day and hour fixed for it by the astrolo- 
ger. The relatives and guests bow to the corpse, 
which is then lifted by the official mourners, put 
on the chief mouj'ner’s back, and carried to the 
door, where it is placed in a square box or coffin 
{7'0-rg'am) provided by the monastery which is 
conducting the funeral, and the box is carried 
thence by the official mourners to the cemetery 
or cremation ground. If the chief mourner is a 
woman, she does not accompany the funeral, but, 
after walking thrice round the coffin and prostrat- 
ing herself thrice, is conducted back to the house. 

In front of the procession go the priests, chanting 
Sanskrit spells or mantras extracted from the later 
Indian Buddhist scriptures, and blowing horns, or 
beating drums, or ringing handbells ; then follow 
the relatives and friends, and last of all comes the 
coffin. This is led by the chief priest by means of 
a long scarf, one end of which is attached to the 
coffin ; the other end he holds in his left hand, 
•whilst with his right he beats a skull drum as he 
walks. This scarf probably represents the ‘ soul’s 
banner ’ {hurin-fan)) Avhich is carried before the 
coffin by the Chinese. 

The spot or cemetery to AAdiich the body is carried 
is usually a solitary rock on a Avild hilltop, and 
is believed to be haunted by evil spirits. In Lhasa 
the ordinary cemetery {durdc'rbd) is wdthln the 
city. The corpse must not be set down anyAvhere 
en TouUj other Avise the final ceremony Avould have 
to be performed at that place. 

5. Disposal of the body.— The particular mode 
in which the body is to be disposed of is prescribed 
by the astrologer-lama. Of the various modes, 
one only, namely cremation, presents Buddhistic 
features. The methods may be said to bo five in 
number t 

1. Consumption of flesh by anhnaU and burial of 
hones* — This, the so-called ‘ terrestrial method,’ is 
tlie commonest and obviously the most ancient. 
It was a custom of the ancient Scythians known 
to Herodotus 5 and its practice by the Parsis at the 
present day may also be derived from such a 
source or from the Turkic tribes. There seems no 
reason to ascribe it, as has been conjectured, to the 
mfluence of those Jataka tales Avhioh relate that 
Sakyamuni in former births offered his body to 
feed famished tigers and other animals. Such a 
practice of disposal of the dead is not recorded in 
Indian Buddhism,, and its present-day practice in 
Siam and Korea, as well as in Tibet, is obviously 
a survival of the ancient ScyiMc and Mongolian 
custom. ' 

At the cemetery the body is placed face down- 
wards on the rock or slab of stone, divested of its 
clothes, and tied to a stake. The priest, chanting 
mantras, scores it with a large knife, and the 
corpse -cutters slice off the fiosh and tliroAV it to the 
vultures and other animals of prey Avhich frequent 
these cemeteries. In Lhasa dogs and even pigs 
assist in devonring the corpses. As, hoAvever, 
vultures are esteemed more auspicious, the attend- 
ants for a small sum engage to keep off the other 
less desirable beasts of prey. The rapidity with 
Avhich the body is devoured is considered of good 
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omen, and ilie skull of sucli a cori^se is prized as an 
auspicious iibation-bowl. 

The bones of the stripped and dismembered body 
are then buried, and, if the person be wealthy, a 
mound or tower is erected over them. 

2. Total consumption of flesh and hones hy 
animals. — Tliis, the so-called ‘ celestial method,’ is 
much less common, though not infrequent with the 
richer classes. The bones, stripped of their flesh 
as above, are not buried, but pounded and mixed 
with meal, and given to dogs and vultures to 
consume. 

3. Throwing into rivers or at waste places. — ^This, 
the most ignoble method, is the fate of the poorest, 
as burying entails considerable expense. The body 
is dragged by a rope like a dead beast. In this 
way are also disposed the bodies of criminals, those 
killed by accident, lepers, and sometimes barren 
women. The skulls of enemies slain in battle are 
deemed auspicious for drinking-goblets. 

4. Cremation . — This mode of disposal of a quasi- 
Buddiiistic kind is reserved in Tibet for the bodies 
of the higher lamas, though, in those districts 
whore wood fuel is more available, it is also used 
for the laity. 

The body is placed on the pyre, seated erect in 
a devotional attitude, cross-legged like Buddha’s 
image. The soles of the feet are turned upwards, 
the right hand with palm upwards resting on the 
flexed thigh, and the left hand is raised in front of 
the shoulder in the ‘blessing’ attitude. In the 
case of the laity, the face seems usually to be 
placed downwards. When the wood is lighted, 
melted butter Is poured over the body, and, when 
the first limb or bone drops from the body after a 
fevr hours, the funeral ends, though some of the 
relatives remain till the cremation is over. The 
body is seldom completely reduced to ashes. The 
asiies and unconsumed relics are removed by the 
priests to the house of the deceased, and there 
pounded and mixed with clay to form in a mould 
miniature votive medallions called ts'a-t/at 

the dharma ^arira relics of Indian Buddhists. 

- These are placed in the niches of the funereal 
towers known as chortens, or, if the deceased be 
rich, a special tower may be erected over them (see 
art. CHOET15K). 

5. Preserving the entire body hy embalming . — 
This mode seems to be restricted to the sovereign 
Grand Lamas of Lhasa and Tashiilmnpo. The 
body is embalmed by salting, and, clad in the robes 
of the deceased and surrounded by his personal 
implements of worshii), is placed, in the attiitide 
of a seated Buddha, within a gilded copper sarco- 
phagus in one of the rooms of the padace ; it is 
then worshipped as a divinity. Before it, on an 
altar^ food ana water are oiiered, and lights are kept, 
burning. Eventually it is enclosed in a great 
gilded chorien, surmounted by a gilt dome, and 
becomes one of the recognized objects of worship to 
pilgrims. 

with the disposal of the body, the relatives and 
guests disperse, after a feast given in the open air. 

6. Post-funeral obsequies, — The funeral does not 
end the ceremonies. The soul of the deceased is 
not effectively disposed of until forty-nine days 
after the death, and the death-demon is also to be 
expelled from the locality. This latter exorcism is 
an indigenous Bon rite, and must be performed 
within two clays after the funeral. It is termed 
the ‘ Turning away of the face of the Devouring 
Devil (Za-*drey The demon is rexiresented as^ of 
human form, riding upon a tiger j and, in laying 
the evil spirits, figures of animals moxilded ,in 
dougli are used in the sacrifice. For the final dis- 
posal of the soul of the deceased, further priestly 
services are required weekly until forty-nine days 
after death. During this period (ie. 7x7 days) 


the soul is believed to remain in a purgatory or 
intermediate stage (bar-do) between death and 
regeneration, and is assisted onwards by the jirayers 
of the priests. For this a lay effigy of the deceased 
is made in the house, on the day on which the 
corpse was removed, by dressing up a bench or 
box with the clothes of the deceased, and for a face 
a paper mask is inserted bearing a print of a dead 
Tibetan. On the forty-ninth day this service is 
comxdeted, the paper mask burned, and the clothes 
given away.^ The priests receive as presents some 
valuable articles from the property of the deceased, 
and a feast concludes the ceremony. 

Mourning' is practised chiefly for young people ,* 
the old are less lamented. The full term of mourn- 
ing is about a year, but three or four months is 
more usual. During this time no coloured clothes 
a.re worn, nor is the face washed or the hair combed ; 
men may shave their heads, and women leave off 
their jewellery and rosaries. For Grand Lamas 
the general mourning of the people lasts from a 
week to a month. 

All the places where bodies are buried or other- 
wise disposed of are esteemed sacred. 

W. Bushell, JHAS, 1880, pp. 443, 5‘21, 527 ; 
C, F, Kbppen, tamaisehe BierareMey Berlin, 1859, p. 322 ; H. 
Ramsay, Western Tibet, Lahore, 1890, p. 49 f. ; W. W. Rock- 
hill, Ethnology of Tibet, Washington, 1896, pp. 727, eto., JRAE, 
1891, pp. 23^ etc., Land of the Lamas, London, 1891, pp, 2S7, 
etc. ; jL. a. Wadaell, Buddhism of Tibet, do. 1895, pp. 488, etc., 
Lhasa and its Mysteries, do. 1906, pp. 233, 392 f., 422. 

L. A. Waddell. 

DEATH OF THE GODS.-See Deicide. 

DEBAUCHERY (PvQndi dchatcckcr \de, ‘from/ 
and old Fr. hauche^ ‘ a course/ ‘ a row ’], ‘ to lead 
from the straight course’,* hence ‘ seduction from 
duty,’ ‘excessive intemperance,’ ‘habitual lewd- 
ness’). — Although individuals who habitually in- 
dulge in reckless dissipation are justly regarded as 
defective in ordinal^ self-control, and although it 
might be shown on ineoniestaMe evidence that no 
inconsiderable proportion of such persons are insane 
or mentally defective, it would still be preferable 
to approach this subject from the standpoint of 
normal psychology in order to trace the nature of 
the impulse whicli iinjpels men in the direction of 
excessive iniemxierance and lewdness. To do this 
successfully we must take into consideration the 
habits and proclivities of primitive men. Un- 
civilized peoples manifest an intense love of excite- 
ment, particularly in connexion with their social 
and religious gatherings. AH the writings of 
travellers referring to the domestic and social life 
of savages are unanimous as to the fact that every 
event out of the daily routine which causes 
people to assemble together is likely to become an 
occasion for intoxication. Birth alone is perhaps 
less associated xvith tMs form ,of enjoymentj 
marriages and deaths are certainly a very common 
excuse for it, and it is remarkable that we still 
retain survivals of these customs even in Western 
Europe, A culmination in intense excitement 
without the aid of intoxicants is frequent in their 
social gatherings. Featherman {Social Rist. of Maces 
ofMankindf 1881 - 91 , iii 341 ) gives many examples, 
from which the following may be selected ; 

‘ They arranged themselves in croups, and at a j?ivea signal 
each group "began to sing at first in a low tone of voice, which 
"became louder and terminated in dreadful yells and hideous 
howls. The jumping was so violent and their efforts were so 
furious that some of them fell senseless to the ground. Three 
or four players or sorcerers stood in the cenwe, shook their 
tamarak, and blew tobacco smoke from a cane pipe upon the 
dancers.* 

Mrs, French-Slieldon {JAl xxi. [1891] 367), 
speaking of the natives of East Africa,, says : 

‘At some of their festivals this dancing is carried to such an 
extent that I have seen a young- fellow’s musoks quiver from 
head to foot, and his jaws tremblewitlioiit any apparent ability 
on his part to control them, until, foaming at the mouth and 
with his eyes rolling, he falls in a paroxysm upon the ground* 
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to be carried off by bis compauions. This niothod of seeldnjy | 
artificial physical excitement bears a singular resemblance to 
the dances of other nations outside of Afiica.’ 

Not only are the reunions of savage peoples 
characterized by intoxication and induced physical 
and mental excitement, but their religious cere- 
monies owe attraction largely to the induced 
mental fervour of the ministrants and audience. 
Partridge {AJFs, Apr. 1900, p. 363) goes so far as 
to hold that intoxication is one of the most import- 
ant parts of the religious and social life of primi- 
tive man. He says : 

‘ The use of alcoholic beverages arose in connexion with the 
leligious social life in the effort to heighten the religious self- 
consciousness. Its use for these purposes among primitive 
people is widespread and almost universal.* 

Among some tribes in the Philippine Islands the 
shaman (usually a woman) works herself up into 
frenzies of nervous excitement by means of con- 
tortions and copious draughts of fermented liquor. 
Feasting and revelling follow, until ofttiines at her 
ceremonies all present become intoxicated, and fall 
into an unconscious state (cf. Tylor, Frim. Oult^ ii. i 
134 ff. ), SimOar practices are universally prevalent 
at the present day among the Persian dervishes, 
who produce in themselves states of exaltation and 
hallucmation by means of opium and hashish. A 
similar condition is induced by the Peruvian priests 
by means of a drug Icnown as Honca’ 416 ff.). 
The reunions of savage and barbarous peoples are 
characterized not only by intoxication, but also, 
frequently, by sexual orgies of a revolting charac- 
ter. Bancroft {Natim MaceSy L 551) says (quoting 
Kendall) : 

* Once a year the Keres have a great feast, prepared for three 
successive days, which time ia spent in eating, drinking, and 
dancing, ... To this cave, after dark, repair grown persons of 
every age and sex, who pass the night m indulgences of the 
most gross and sensual description.* 

Writing of the Mosquitos, the same author 
(p. 735) states : 

* Occasionally surrounding villagers are invited, and a drink- 
ing-bout is held, first in one house and then in another, until the 
climax is reached in a debauch by both sexes of the most revolt- 
ing character.* 

The ravenous appetite of certain savages justifies 
the accusation of gluttony which has been ascribed 
to them by various authors. The enormous 
development of the jaw muscles, as well as the 
protuberance of the alimentary system, is a suffi- 
■ cient indication of their propensity for s^Yallowing 
enormous quantities of food when opportunity 
offers, A Yakut child, according to Cochrane, 
devoured at a sitting three candles, several pounds 
of sour frozen butter, and a large piece of yellow 
soap, while an adult of the same tribe devoured 
forty pounds of meat in a day. Wrangle says 
each of the Yakuts ate in a day six times as many 
fish as lie could. The Oomanches, according to 
Schoolcraft, eat voraciously after long abstinence, 
and without any apparent inconvenience (quoted 
from Speneer^s Sociology, i. 45). That debauches 
are restricted solely through the want of oppor- 
tunities for prolonging and repeating them is only 
too apparent from the histories of those savage or 
barbarous tribes which have been brought into close 
and constant contact with the more unscrupulous 
representatives of civilization. So long as alcohol 
and pleasurable excitement were obtainable, no 
price was grudged for them until, as a consequence 
of recldesB self-abandonment, the wretched hedon- 
ists stood stripped of their possessions, and in- 
capable of resuming their previous methods of life. 
The unfitness of savages, in the majority of in- 
stances, for regular or sustained employment of 
any kind is one of their most marked character- 
istics, It might bo objected that such a general- 
ization is too sweeping, and, moreover, that war 
and the chase arc the only careers open to primitive 
man. It may be admitted that many members of 
the;so-calIed inferior races bavc .shovTi exceptional 


aptitude for commerce, agriculture, and industry 
of various kinds ; but the history of the emanci- 
pated Negroes and of the native Indians in the 
Beserve Territories of the United States is con- 
clusive proof of the inadaptability of these races, as a 
whole, for the rdle of civilization in which sustained 
and regular labom* is the active and most important 
element. In these races labour is fitful and dis- 
tasteful, and alternates with long spells of inactivity 
and unproductiveness. 

From the foregoing statements it is evident that 
among the members of imcivilized communities 
certain anti-social defects which are hostile to the 
progress of civilization are extremely prevalent. 
These defects may be summed up as : (1) a craving 
for intense mental states, which is most easily 
gratified by induced excitement, by alcohol or 
other drugs, by sexual excitement, or by the 
appetite for food ; (2) an inability or, at any rate, 
a strong disinclination for sustained mental or 
physical exertion. The representative anti-social 
elements in a modern civilized community may be 
regarded as the legitimate survivals of uncivilized 
ancestors. They all manifest the same strong 
craving for intenser mental states, which can be 
fully gratified only by the grosser forms of dissipa- 
tion, while they also exhibit the natural disincli- 
nation for sustained and productive labour. The 
prostitute, the gambler, the drunkard, the crimmal, 
and the loafer have this in common, that they 
desire the grosser forms of excitement, that they 
are prodigy of their means, and unproductive in 
their methods of supplying their wants. 

The view which regards the pronounced anti- 
social members of a community as the survivals 
of a period when the race as a whole was com- 
pai'atively primitive in its social development is 
the only scientific one, and displaces to a large 
extent the older views of deliberate sinning and 
moral responsibility ; for a little consideration will 
enable us to see that a person who is constitution- 
ally a-moral cannot be also at the same time im- 
moral, Such a statement must not be taken to 
imply a disbelief in individual moral responsibility, 
for it must be recognized that persistent immoral 
conduct may depend upon opportunity and the 
absence, for any reason, of public opinion. It 
follows that a person who is able to control his 
conduct under the influence of any .ordinary de- 
terrent must be, more or less, responsible for Ms 
conduct in the absence of these deterrents. In the 
development of society, as of the individual, there 
are two factors — environment and evolution. The 
environment is never constant but is always 
changing, while the development of a society 
depends upon the development of its units, subject 
to the influence of the environment. Physically 
as wen as mentally, the individual must be in 
harmony with his suiToundings or he cannot exist. 
In every established race of living beings the 
majority of the individuals present an average 
mean of certain qualities the possession of which 
entitles them to be regarded as normal repre- 
sentatives of their race ; but there is in every 
such race a large minority of individuals who vary 
to a greater or less extent from this mean of any 
given quality. Some of them possess the quality 
in excess of the mean, others in defect. The 
majority of the members of a civilized community 
I subordinate their desires for the grosser pleasures 
to the duty of sustained effort and the dictates of 
morality. Through a long process of natural selec- 
tion this standard has hceii attained ; but, just as a 
race of men present marked divergencies in stature 
or mental ability, so do they manifest throughout 
their composing units the greatest differences in 
respect to social qualities, varying from the highest 
manifestations of altruism to an absence of the 
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sense of responsibility and a reckless craving 
for gross self -indulgence. commnniiy/ says 
Giddings {Princ. of Sociol.y 1898, p. 414), Hhat de- 
lights in many harnionioxis pleasures has, on the 
whole, more chances in life than one which is 
satisfied with a few intense ideasures/ It^ is 
scarcely necessary to insist upon the instability 
of a community the majority of whose members 
are constitutionally indolent or immoral. We see, 
therefore, that the debauchee and the loafer are 
variations from the mean type of their society; 
we also see the sense in which they may be de- 
scribed as representatives or survivals of more 
primitive social states. In relation to their social 
environment they axe anti-social and irretrievably 
doomed to elimination. The rapidity of this pro- 
cess of elimination is apt to be obscured by the 
fact that each new generation produces its fresh 
quota of individuals who are socially abnormal; 
but it must be borne in mind that the rapidly 
changing environment advances the moral standard 
of each generation, and that therefore a relatively 
higher and more stringent natural selection is 
gradually being brought to act upon those un- 
fortunate units whose mental or physical organiza- 
tion is out of harmony 'with its requirements. 
With the advance in the standard of morals of a 
community there emerges gradually an expression 
of the ethical attitude of the public towards disease 
and infirmity, of which sufficient proof is to be 
seen in the improved condition of the insane, in the 
founding of ‘homes’ for epileptics and inebriates, 
and in the increased interest in the study of 
criminology. Ail these movements exhibit the 
tendency of modern societies to regard the actions 
of its anti-social members as irresponsible. It 
therefore seems highly probable that at no distant 
date civilization will enable us to disppse with 
retaliative punishment as a deterrent in certain 
moral delbaquencies, and that the State will take 
upon itself theregulation of the lives of those who are 
incapable of living up to the standard of decency and 
order required by the existing social environment. 

Literature. — Featherman, Social Mistory of the Races of 
ManUndy London, 1881-01; y^iTxxi. [18913 367 ; AJPSy April 
1900, p, 863; Tylor, Primitive Culture^, London, 1S91; Ban- 
croft, Native Races of the Paaihe States, London, 1S75-6; ^ 
Schoolcraft, Mist, etc., of Indians of N^S,, Philad. 3863; 
Givings, Principles of Sociology, New Y ork, 1898. Of, also the 
art. on Etiiios and Morality. JOHN MACPHERSON. 

DECALOGUE. — There is prob- 
ably no human document which has exercised^ a 
greater influence upon religious and moral life 
than the Decalogue. On account of its brevity, 
its comprehensiveness, its forcefulness, and ^ its 
limitations, it has stood out from other teaching, 
and has been embedded in Christian liturgies and 
catechisms, so that it is difficult for any one 
brought up with any degree of Christian culture 
to escape knowledge of its contents. The exalted 
idea of its superior value goes back certainly to 
the Book of Deuteronomy; for we are told re- 
peatedly there that the Ten Words were written 
upon two tables of stone by God Himself, and even 
with His finger 1 (4P giu cf. Ex 32^® 
However freely the statements may be 
interpreted, however figuratively the author may 
have written, it was certainly his intention to show 
that he placed this code above all other legal codes, 
these words above all other revealed words. In 
other cases it sufficed to say that Jahweh spoke to 
Moses, and Moses’ memory' was depended upon 
to convey accurately to the people all the vast 
amount of revelations given in the course of many 
days. But the Ten Words were so precious that 
no risk of forgetfulness coxild be run, and they 
were at once engraven on the solid stone. And 

1 Compare our Lord’s casting' out devils by the ‘ finger 
the power] of God ’ (Lk 1120). 
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there is more to show their high station. When 
Moses brought the stones down from the mountain, 
and saw Israel’s apostasy, he dashed the stones to 
the ground and broke tiiem. The precious record 
could not be lost, iiowever ; nor could Moses, who 
may be presumed to have known them by heart, 
bo trusted to reproduce them. He was directed to 
j)vepare two new tablets of stone, and take them 
up to the mountain again, that the original text 
might be restored by the same finger which en- 
graved the first copy. Finally, that there might 
be no further chance of breakage, Moses by com- 
mand made an ark of acacia wood for their safe 
keeping (Db 9. 10). It is now advisable to see 
what this document is, and to test tho statements 
accounting for its origin. 

I. The two forms of the Decalogue. — The 
Decalogue has come down to us in two versions 
which differ to a considerable extent, one (in com- 
mon use) being in Ex 20^'^^, the other (unfortun- 
ately almost ignored) in Dt Some of the 

variations in the Decalogue may be due to acci- 
dents in the transmission of the text, but the most 
of them are certainly deliberate. Moreover, the 
process of development did not stop with our 
pi’esent Heb. text, as the LXX shows still further 
modifications, few If any of which can be fairly 
attributed to the translators. 

In the case of tlie Fourth Gommandmmt, the 
important differences are indicated in the follow- 
ing parallel renderings, italics showing variations f 
° 512-16, 

Guard the sabbath day to 
sanctify it, m J ahweh thy God 
commanded thee. Six days 
slmlt thou labour and do all 
thy work; but the seventh 
day is a sabbath to Jahweh 
thy God. Thou shalfc not do 
any work ; thou and thy son 
and thy daughter, and thy 
man-servant and thy maid- 
servant, 0,71(1 thy oa> and thy 
ass and all thy cattle, and thy 
guest who is wi thin thy gates ; ? 
in order that thy man-servant 
and thy maid-servant may rest 
as u'ell as thou. And thou 
Shalt reme^nher that thou wast 
a servant in the land of Bgypt 
and that Jafmeh ihy God 
brought thee out from there 
by a strong hand and by an 
outstretched arm. Therefore 
Jahweh thy God com7na7ided 
thee^ to make the sabbath 
day. 


1 There are many other instances of duiollcates in Holy Scrip- 
ture : Ps 18 has been incorporated in the history of Lavid 
(2S 22), on the supposition that it is an account of an episode in 
his life ; but a more striking parallel for our purpose, because 
of the importance of tiie material, is the Lord’s Prayer (Mt 

Lk 1124). 

2 LXX has ry Be yyxbpq , ; so in Dt *but on the seventh 

day there is a sabbath (or rest).* 

8 LXX adds ip a.vrfi ; so in Lt a necessary correction, 

followed by Lat and Bag. versions. This reading is found in 
the Papyrus Nash (see Peters, op- eit infra). 

^tiXX reads: ‘thy ox and thy ass and all ihy cattle,* 
agreement with Lt 5H The translator would, scarcely have* 
inserted this phrase for the sake of harmony when he leaves so 
much else divergent ; therefore the early Heb. texts must have 
differed from each other in the same code. 

s LXX reads : * the guest who dwells with thee* ? so in Dt 
In spite of its more primitive appearance (cf. below), this read- 
ing can hardly be original, for the Heb. phrase would not have 
been changed after the Greek version was made. Tire LXS 
expression is more comprehensive, and may be a free render- 
ing, though all else is intensely literal. 

6 LXX B lacks ‘ the sea * ; perhaps it is a later addition. 

7LXX B adds here*, ‘for in six days' tho Lord made the 
heaven and the earth and the sea and all that is in them.’ The 
words are a manifest harmonizing gloss, as is shown by the im- 
possible connexion with the following clanse, * in order that thy 
man-servant and thy maid-servant may rest as well as thou.* 
The gloss may have been found in. a Heb. text, 

8 LXX has lj3S6g*r|v, ‘seventh ’--"a better reading, for it was 
Jahweh’s blessing of , the' geventh day which made it the 
Sabbath. , . , , 

2 'reads ; * thou shouldst guard the sabbath day and 


Remember the sabbath day 
to sanctify it. Six days shalt 
thou labour, and do all thy 
work; huts the seventh day 
is a sabbath to Jahweh thy 
God, Thoa shalfc not do 2 any 
work : thou and thy son and 
thy daughter, thy man-servant 
and thy maid-servant, and thy 
cattle, « and thy guest who is 
wifchin thy gates, t Per in sia; 
days Jahmh made the keave^is 
and the earth, the sea ^ and all 
that is in them, and he rested 
071 the seventh day. Therefore 
Jahweh blessed the sabbath 8 
day and sanctified it. 
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The peculiar phrases in the Deuteronomic edition 
are characteristic of the author ; they are unmis- 
takable, for there is no other OT writer whose 
style is so readily detected (see Driver’s Deut, in 
loc,). It will be noted that we have here a com- 
mandment, and the reasons for its observance. 
The two versions have no important divergence in 
the commandment, but separate absolutely on the 
reasons. Beyond question Dent, is the older. The 
sanction on humane grounds is original with him, 
for it accords with his spirit through and through. 
There came a time when grounds of humanity 
were not strong enough. Another editor, perhaps 
the one who constructed the Creation story in 
Gn 1-2^ for this purpose, put it on a basis which 
is to him distinctly higher — that man should follow 
the example of God. That story of the Creation is 
much later than Dent., and this addition to Ex. 
is perhaps the latest touch to the Decalogue. It 
is unfortunate that this version, with its sanction 
on a ground which nobody believes now, is the one 
in general Christian use. 

In the Fifth Commandment^ Dfe 5^® has two 
clauses which do not appear in Ex 20^^. The 
former version runs : * Honour thy father and thy 
mother, as Jahweh thy God commanded thee, that 
thy days may be long, and that it may he well 
with theCi upon the land which Jahweh thy God 
is giving thee.’ These are common Deuteronomic 
phrases, and are plainly editorial additions. The 
first obviously overlooks the fact that Jahweh j 
Himself is supposed to give the words from His 
own mouth. The second is found in the best 
Greek texts of Exodus, but preceding the clause 
about long days. The words may have got into 
some of the Heb. editions, but not into those 
which have come down to us. In earlier times, 
length of days would be a sufficient reward, but 
later the craving for good days would naturally 
find expression. 

In the Ninth Commandment, Dt 5^® differs from 
Ex 20^^ by a single word: instead of ^ false,’ 

we find the word used in the Third Com- 
mandment for ‘vain’ (cf. below). The Greek text 
renders freely: ‘Thon shalt not falsely testify 
against thy neighbonr false testimony,’ and the 
renderings of Dent, and Ex. agree mrhaiim et 
literatim, showing a careful comparison, which 
ignores the difference in our present Heb. text. ^ 
The proper rendering of the Hebrew is : ‘ Thou shalt 
not answer against thy neighbour a false witness.’ 
By a slight change of the text (nnji for we get 
‘testimony/ as LXX. But the Heb. seems to 
mean that a man shall not bring a false witness 
to testify against his neighbour, as Jezebel ctid 
against Kaboth. This view makes the mandat!? 
more ethically refined, laying the stress of the 
wrong on the procurer of false testimony rather 
tlian on the witness. 

In the Tenth Commandment "vve have a consider- 
able variation : 

Ex 201^ Dii 621. 

Thon shalt not covet the Thou shall not covet the 
home'^ of thyneighhom* ; thou wife of thy neighbour. Thou 
shalt not covet the w^e of shalt not desire 2 the home of 
thy neighbour,^ nor hia man- thy neighbour, nor his field, 
servant nor his mai<i-servant, nor his pian-aervant nor his 
nor his ox nor his ass, 4 nor maid-servant, his ox nor his 
anything which is thy neigh- ass* nor anything which is thy 
bourns. ' neighbour’s. 

. The use of ‘ desire’ instead of repeating ‘covet’ 
sanctify it/ This could scarcely be a rendering of the present 
text. In the text above, instead of ‘mahe’’ we might render 
, ‘institute.^ 

1 The liSX order is * wife,’ ‘ house/ as in iJeuteronomy. 

2 LXX uses the same verb in both clauses, as in Exodus. 

8 LXX adds ; ‘ nor his field/ as in Deuteronomy. 

* LXX adds in both versions : ’nor any cattle of liis/ to agree 
with y.io, Oodex h has ' nor any vessel of his/ reading Vh as 
The two texts of LXX in that verse, as in the preceding, 
agi’ee rnrhatim et lUeratiiti. 


is presumably for rhetorical elegance. The trans- 
position of ‘ wife ’ and ‘ house ’ is not so easily ex- 
plained. It may be due to the greater importance 
of the wife in the time of Deut., taking the wife 
out of the property class (so MBi i. 1049, s.v. 

‘ Decalogue ’) j it may be a copyist’s error ; it may 
be an efibrt to secure a more logical sequence, the 
■wife not belonging so strictly to the category of 
property as the other objects enumerated ; or it 
may be due to the influence of such facts as David’s 
marriage with Bathsheba. The interpolation of 
‘ field ’ seems surely to reflect the impression made 
upon the people by the story of Haboth’s vineyard, 
and of other instances which gave occasion to Is 6® 

‘ Woe unto them that join house to house, that lay 
field to field, till there be no room, and ye be 
made to dwell alone in the midst of the land.^ Cf. 
Mic There are a few other variations, but they 
practically consist of the addition of conjunctions 
in Deut. to connect the clauses for greater rhetori- 
cal effect. 

A few of the more important readings of the Greek text may 
be noted beyond those already cited. In Ex 20i A reads : * And 
the Lord spake to Moses all these words, saying.’ Here we have 
an explanation of the singular which is used throughout the 
Decalogue. The words are in the first instance commands to 
Moses. This introduction is scarcely consistent with the state- 
ment of Deut., that they were first inscribed upon stone tablets 
by the finger of God. Deut, reconciles the two ideas by saying 
that Jahweh first spoke the words unto all the assembly with a 
great voice, and then wrote them upon the stone (622). in v.2, 
instead of ‘ house of slaves,’ LXX has ‘house of bondage ’ (so in 
Deut.)— a reading which is followed by our versions. The Heb. 
is better, for the term * house of slaves ’ is used to designate the 
land of Egypt. In v.S, LXX renders ‘except me’ (vk^v 

e/AOu) in Ex. ; but in Dt 6? B has ‘ before my face * (irph TTpoermrov 
fiov, Lat. in conspectu meo). The Eng. versions have ‘ before 
me’ in the textj but RVm ‘beside me.* The latter is a doubt- 
ful rendering, like the Prayer-Book form * but me.’ The words 
literally are ‘upon my face/ and would most naturally mean 
‘in preference to me.’ If that is the true sense, then this com- 
mand represents a more primitive religious conception than the 
absolute monotheism of the prophetic age. Weiss holds that 
the words forbid the worship of all other gods (Das Bucli 
Bxodns, Graz, 1911). 

In V.4 (3) ^ any likeness which is in the heavens ’ (an exactly 
literal tr.) gives no sense. LXX has rravros’ bpomtxa (so in Deut.), 
and this is followed by Eng. versions. Kittel (Bib. Heb., 1905) 
suggests 73 on the basis of LXX (cf. Dt 425). The reason 
for this prohibition is given at length in Dt 

In V.5 LXX B has ews rpirns, implying a reading 

732 instead of The Heb. is right. The absence of the conj. 

(though Deut. has it erroneously) shows that we have a case of 
apposition, ‘upon the sons, upon the third and fourth 
generations,’ 

In V.32 LXX has ‘ upon the good land ’ (lirl rrjs y{j« rij? ayodijs). 
The addition of ‘ good ’ sounds like Deut., and yet the reading 
is found only in Exodus. 

In vv.13'16 LXX A transposes here and in Deut., having the 
order : adultery, stealing, killing. The change inay be acci- 
dental, or due to an idea that the Seventh Commandment is 
more closely related to the fi'ifth. The relation is not very 
obvious, and the LXX was not wont to take such liberties. 
There is much variation in the order of these three command- 
ments. In MT, Jos., Syr., the order is murder, adultery, steal- 
ing ; in Codex Alex, and Ambros., murder, stealing, adultery ; 
in Oodex Vat., adultery, stealing, murder. Peters holds that 
the original order was adultery, murder, stealing, which he 
says, ‘commends itself on internal grounds’ (op. cit. p. 38). 
If conjecture could govern, the present writer would prefer the 
order— murder, stealing, adultery— after some Gr. texts, on the 
ground that we have then a true sequence in the development 
of the moral standard. Murder was recognized as wrong long 
before adultery. 

2 . Real meamng of some of the , commandments. 
—We ton now to the interpretation of some of 
the more difficult passages. 

In the Second Commandment the meaning of the 
word ‘ thousands ’ is not altogether clear. In Dt 
we have apparently a commentary on this com- 
mandment: ‘the faithful God, keeping the covenant 
and mercy to those who love him and kemj his com- 
mands, to a thousand generations/ Tliis inter- 
rotation was followed m the Targums, and lias 
cen generally accepted. Weiss, the latest writer 
on Exodus, takes this view. The contrast with 
‘ third ’ and ‘ fourth ’ seems to support it. But the 
antithesis he tween the two clauses is not so clear 
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as ap]}ears at first sight. In the first part we have 
‘visiting the sins of the fathers’; in the second, 
‘showing the mercy of God.’ In the one case God 
brings the consequences of paternal sins upon the 
sons, in the other He displays His own mercy to 
thousands. It appears, therefore, that ‘ thousands ’ 
is contrasted with ‘ sons,’ not with ‘ tliird and fourth 
generation.’ Further, never means ‘a thou- 
sand generations ’ ; it has two distinct meanings : a 
‘thousand’ as a numeral, and a body of a thousand 
people, such as a regiment. In the latter connexion 
the word is used to indicate a subdivision of a tribe, 
and means a clan (cf, Jg 6^®, 1 S 10^®). The word 
here must either be a numeral, ‘thousand,’ or it 
must = ‘clans.’ The extension of mercy is there- 
fore outward not downward. The sin goes down 
to tlie sons, the mercy goes outward to the whole 
family or clan. 

* There's a wideness in God’s mercy 
Like the wideness of the sea.’ 

The meaning is illustrated in Abraham’s plea for 
Sodom and Gomorrah (Gn ; if there had been 
ten righteous men in the city, the whole population 
might have been saved. 

The Third Gommandmmt is the vaguest of all ; 

‘ Thou Shalt not take the name of Jahweh thy God 
in vain.’ The moment we reflect upon the words, 
the vagueness appears. The usual interpretation 
is that it is an injunction against profanity. Weiss 
{in loc.) says that ‘not only false swearing, hut 
every sinful use of the name of Jahweh, in impre- 
eation, blasphemy, charm, divination, and every 
frivolous use is included.’ And yet it is a little 
difl&culfc to discover that sense in tlie original. We 
should expect the Ten Words to deal with vital 
matters. There is no evidence that profanity was 
specially common among the Hebrews, or that they 
regarded it as a serious offence. From the con- 
cluding clause, ‘Jahweh will not hold innocent’ 
the one who commits this wrong, it is clear that 
we are dealing with a serious evil ; in fact, with 
the unpardonable sin of the OT. Indeed, we might 
well render ‘ Jahweh will not forgive,’ etc. It is at 
least a step in clearing up the matter to note that 
means ‘speak.’ First there was the full ex- 
pression, ‘he lifted up his voice and spake,’ then 
he ‘lifted his voice,’ finally ‘he lifted,’ but with 
the meaning ‘ spoke.’ ^ means ‘in vain,’ i.e. 

without result (cf. Jer 2^). We therefore have : 

‘ Thou shalt not speak the name of Jahweh thy 
God without result,’ i.e. without doing what was ' 
vowed m His name. Thus we can grasp the force 
of what is otherwise a pure redundancy, ‘for 
Jahweh will not deem innocent him who speaks his 
name without result. ’ Now, if there was a principle 
cherished by the Hebrews above any other, it was 
the obligation to carry out a vow made in the name ^ 
of Jahweh. We may note the case of Jephthali, 
who felt bound by his vow to sacrifice his 
daughter (Jg 11), Other cases will occur to the 
readier ; and we find the principle strongly urged 
in Eo It may be remarked that, so far as 
internal indications go, this command may be 
early. At all events the obligation was recogiuzed 
in the primitive ages. It was the misuse of the 
command as above interpreted that our Lord 
sought to correct (cf. Mt5^^^* 23^®^*). The Jews 
held that only a vow in Jahweh’s name was bind- 
ing; Jesus teaches that a man’s personal word 
should be as strong S'n obligation as any oath. 

3. Original form of the Decalogue.— It is ap- 
parent from a comparison of the texts, that the 
Decalogue has not come down to us in its original 

1 MorgensLorn holds that nia iti in Bab, is a technical name 
for an oath, and that speaking the name of the gods wa-s a sin 
for any hut priests. He regards as an equivalent teiin, 

and the Third Commandment as having that meaning (‘ The 
Doctrine of Sin in the Bab. Religion,’ iii. [1906] 361). 

There is no evidence m the OT to support this view. 


form.^ Many attempts have been made to deter- 
mine wliat that original form was. For tlie most 
part it is a matter of pure conjecture. But it 
has been noted that there is a persistent tradi- 
tion that there were ‘ 'len Words,’ and that they 
were inscribed on two tables of stone. It has 
been assumed that tJiero would be practically 
an even division-— five on each table,^ The 
Decalogue divides into two parts, but Command- 
ments 1-4 deal with man’s relation to God, and 
6-10 with his relations to men — not therefore an 
even division. In the Heb. text of Exodus, Comm. 
1-6 contain 146 words, 6-iO contain 26 words. 
Taking the division by subject, 1-4 have 131 words, 
6-10 have 41 words. Comm. 1-3 contain 76 words, 
4-10 contain 96 words. This is the nearest approach 
to an even spatial division. Hence it is assumed 
that the comniandnients must originally have been 
ail short, as 6-9 still are. Com. 2 then would have 
been simply ; ‘ Thou shalt not make thee a graven 
image ’ ; Com. 4 : ‘ Remember the sabbath day to 
sanctify it ’ ; and Com. 10 : ‘ Thou shalt not covet.’ 
This would make commands of sufficiently even 
length. The growth is easOy explained. The 
images were hard to get rid of, as all religious 
usages are hard to change. To reinforce the law 
and to prevent evasions, amplification was necessary 
and dire consequences of disobedience must be 
added. Down to the time of Nehemiah the rule 
for cessation of labour on the sabbath clay was 
disregarded (cf, Neh 13^®®^-). Reasons were appended 
to the law to secure a stricter conformity. 

While all this is very probable,^ the reason urged 
on the ground of an even division on the two 
tables is not convincing; for we have many 
ancient inscriptions on stone and clay, and tliere 
is no evidence of an attempt to conform the 
contents to the size of the material used for the 
inscription. The size of the characters and of the 
tablet is determined by the amount to be written. 
The commandments must have taken shape 
originally according to their substance, and could 
hardly have been framed with reference to two 
tables of stone. The only reason for using two 
stones was that there was not room enough on one, 
just as a correspondent takes up a second sheet 
when one does not suffice for his letter. 

4. How far Mosaic, — A still more baffling 
problem is found in the origin of the Decalogue. 
In both codes it is attributed to Moses, i.e. Moses 
is the mouthpiece of Jahweh, In Dt 9. 10 there 
is an unusual wealth of detail about the matter, 
describing the first writing, the breaking of the 
stones, the second writing, and the care for the 
preservation of the final record. The Covenant 
and the Decalogue are certainly identified in the 
story, but that is, of coarse, due to the author of 
Deut., who lived long after Moses’ clay. His 
identification may be correct, but is not necessarily 
so. 

We are obliged to face the question as to the 
value of this evidence. Now, ,we know that in the 
OT all Hebrew law is attributed* to Moses, as 
practically ail Hebrew psalmody was ascribed to 
David, and all wisdom to Solomon. There is, 
therefore, a presumption against this testimony ; 
for it would bo extraordinary if the whole body of 
a nation’s laws were enacted by a single individual, 

X The Babhis were puzzled by the variants, but, as usual, were 
equal to the occasion, holding' that both versious alike were ol ■ 
Divine origin, and were spoken 'miracnlously at, the same time. 
3aadya alleges that the Exodus version was on the first set of 
Abie's that were broken, and the Deut. text on the second 
(oited in iv. 494, s,v, ‘ Decalogue’)- ‘ 

S The Babbis indulged hi their usual fanciful guesses about 
this distribution. Some hejd that all ten were, on each stone ; 
others that all ten were on each side of each stone ; while Simai 
goes further and alleges that all ten were engraved four times 
on each stone (.7J?, fcc. The idea was that the more times 

the words were inscribed the more important they were. 
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and fcliat "before there was any nation at all. The 
evidence, therefore, that fi-Ioses produced the 
Decalogue is no greater than that he produced the 
law governing the fringe on the priest’s cloak. 
The persistent tradition proves, in the opinion of 
the present writer, that Moses was a truly great 
lawgiver ; hut, hy ascribing all laws to him, it puts 
upon us the necessity of determining as best we can 
his connexion with any particular law. We are 
compelled, therefore, to consider -whether the 
Decalogue could have come from so early a date as 
that of Moses. 

Some of the prohibitions are of such a general 
character that they might belong to any period ; 
such is the case with Comm. 3, 5-9. Others seem to 
haye^ a closer relation to the develojiment of 
religion, and a place for them ought to be found 
accordingly. Com. 1 is monotheistic, though 
perhaps not so sharply so as has generally been 
assumed ; for the meaning may certainly be that 
no other god is to be set above Jahweh, and this 
possibility must have full weight (see above). So 
far as we know, the victory of monotheism was 
won by the prophets, one of the great battles being 
fought by Elijah. But it is certainly true that 
there were monotheists from the earliest days, 
such as Deborah, Gideon, and even the freebooter 
Jephthah. This law may have been as early as 
Moses for anything we know to the contrary. 

The law against images does not belong to the 
same^ category. Image-worship was certainly 
practised down to the Exile, and as late as 
Hezekiah’s time (2 IL 18^), without rebuke. The 
war against it appears to have had as its main- 
spring the effort to centralize the worship at the 
temple in Jerusalem.^ As a means of destroying 
the cult at the local shrines, where images abounded, 
they were forbidden, for there appear to have been 
no sacred images in Solomon’s temple. It is true 
that disobedience to a law does not prove its non- 
existence. The teaching of Jesus about the perils 
of wealth has nob made a very profound impression 
on the world even yet. But there was no strong 
motive for images, and it is difficult to think that 
David would have defied so fundamental a law 
(1 S 19^^), or that Isaiah would have countenanced 
images (19^^). This command, therefore, appears 
not to have been formulated long before the time 
of Deuteronomy. 

In its present form, Com. 4 cannot be Mosaic. 
The nomad is never a very hard worker, and a day 
of rest is not of urgent necessity for him. More- 
over, such work as he does is necessary on every 
day of the week. Further, in the time of Moses 
there were no guests {gertm, * protected strangers’) 
within the gates. Buffioieht emphasis does not 
appear to have been laid upon the term Agates,’ 
disclosing as it does urban life, and therefore 
belonging at the earliest to the period after the 
c<mquest. It is true that so acute a scholar as 
Weiss holds that may mean the gate of the 
camp as well as of the city, and he thinks, there- 
fore, that this term does not presuppose the settle- 
ment in Palestine. But the only instance of this 
meaning that occurs to the present writer is Ex 
32^5, where the word is a natural figure for 
^entrance,’ easily used by a writer familiar with 
gates, ^ Moreover, the expression ‘within thy 
gates ’is a characteristic Deuterononjic expression, 
occilrrmg some twenty times in Deui, and not 
found elsewhere in the Pent, save in Ex Wo., The 
solicitude for the stranger or guest is also Deuter- 
onomio. 

The silence about the sabbath day in the records^ 

1 Wellhaitsen holds that the early Hehrews would object to a 

, ‘iuiage ' (the word used in the Decalogue), hutiiottoa nnsfD, 
(Heste Ami). Beid. pp.' 101, 141). Xt is diaiciilt to ak 
flumoient ground for this distinction. 


of the early days is truly remarkable from any 
point of view. In Jos 6^- we read of the 
army’s marching around Jericho on seven successive 
days, one of which must have been the sabbath. 
That looks very like ‘any kind of work,’ and was 
certainly unnecessary. There ^ are, however, two 
references to tlie sabbath %vhich throw welcome 
light on the situation. In 2 K 4-^ the Shunainmite 
as^lis his wife why she is going to the prophet 
Elisha, and gives as the reason for his question 
‘it is not new moon and it is not sabbath.’ It 
would be easy to draw too large a conclusion from 
this statement, but one thing is certain, viz. that 
there is no objection to a journey from Shunem to 
Carmel (30-40 kilometres, 20-30 miles ; see Kittel, 
Bucher der KbnigCy 1900, in ? 06 ‘,)on the sabbath 
day ; further, it is a reasonable inference that the 
sabbath was a day for religious rites, but that 
cessation of labour was not a part of its observance. 
Something like half a century later Amos makes 
the people say ; ‘ "When will the new moon he over 
that we may sell grain, and the sabbatli tliat we 
may open up coriv (8®). It is clear that we have 
an advance from Elisha’s time, in that trade is not 
permitted on the sabbath — precisely the conditions 
which bfehemiah enforced (Neh )• The new 
moon is not mentioned in the Decalogue, hut it is 
here, as in Elisha’s time, on the same plane as the 
sabbath. There is hardly evidence, therefore, to 
support the existence of the Foiirth Oonmiandment. 
i The passage may seem to imply that the sabbath 
had already come to be a mere form (Marti, 
Bodehaprophefo^Vy 1903, in loe,). But it is more 
likely that the prevention of trade was a new 
feature, not approved by the merchants; hence their 
impatience at the loss of trading days. It appears 
that under the prophetic influence a niuveiiient 
was making for a stricter regulation of both these 
festivals. The effort finally centred on the sabbath, 
and by Josiah’s time all labour as well as trade 
was forbidden. The older idea always persisted, 
for Nehemiah did not attempt to cheek sabbath 
labour in the fields, but restrained trade even by 
threats of violence. Even to-day Sunday trading 
is objected to much more than Bunday labour. 

Finally, Com, 10 cannot be Mosaic in its present 
form. In the Exodus version the first object 
whose coveting is forbidden is the house; in 
Dent, this is followed by the field. Homads have 
neither houses nor fields. It is true that n:? is often 
interpreted as meaning ‘ household ’ in Exodxxs. 
This use is very common, especially in the Hexa- 
teuch.^ But it would be strange to say, ‘ Thou 
Shalt not covet thy neighbour’s family,’ and then 
to continue, ‘ Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s 
mfe, and servants and cattle.’ It is plain that 
in the time of Dent. was interpreted as mean- 
ing ‘dwelling,’ for it is not difficult to see why 
‘field’ was added. As we have noted above, there 
was much taking of others’ land even by violence, 
fflie oppressors might easily reconcile their aggres- 
sions and the law by saying they had not taken 
the house but only the field. Tlie law is, there- 
fore, amended to carry out its original intent. 
Doubtless the sweeping final clause, ‘nor any- 
thing which is thy neighboxxr’s,’ was added to 
meet easmstical juggling. If the command was 
Mosaic, therefore, it could only have been in the 
form quoted by Si Paul, ‘Thou shalt not covet’ 
(Eo But here we meet a new tlifiiculty, It 
IS often urged that this law shows an ethical 
refinement too great for the period of Moses. 
Quite true. But it is not so sure that the 
finement was too great for Moac?i, the man r/ 
God. The Decalogue does not profess to 
production showing the moral sentiment 
age, but is the work of the most enliglitenet^"® 

, I $ee the Hebrew loxicoas. ^^.^ciear 
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of the time. Among a rude people it is always 
possible for one to rise bead and shoulders above 
the rest, not only in stature, like Saul, but in 
moral insight, as Moses certainly did. 

In a word, if we strip the Decalogue of the 
known later accretions, and the jprobable additions 
to meet new conditions, the Commandments may 
all be Mosaic except possibly the First, and almost 
certainly the Second. This is confessedly very 
far from affirming that they did come from the 
hand of the great lawgiver. Indeed, it is not 
unlikely that tlie Decalogue itself may be a growth 
covering a x^eriod of some centuries before the last 
addition was made. Various men may have tried 
their hand at xmtting the great jninciples of the 
Law into a terse and comprehensive form. All 
that we can say positively is that the Decalogue 
was complete some time before 621 B.c. (the date 
of Deut. ), and that it has not survived in a standard 
and authoritative form. If it was originally issued 
on stone tablets, such a version is lost beyond 
present power of recovery. 

There haa never been agreement even as to the proper 
division of the material we have. In Deut. the command 
against coveting falls into parts, and Com. 1 majr be regarded 
either as a part of the introduction, or less probably as part 
of the First Commandment, which here deals with images. 
This arrangement is followed by the Eoman Catholic and 
Lutheran Churches to this day, while most Protestant bodies 
and the Greek Church adhere to the division in Exodus. i 

5 . Theology and ethics of the Decalogue. — ^In 
its theology the first striking feature of the Deca- 
logue is its monotheism. It is true that there is 
some doubt as to the meaning of the First Com- 
mandment, but, whatever its original meaning, 
it was ultimately interpreted as an uncompromis- 
ing prohibition of the ^vorship of any deity other 
than Jahweh. That is a necessary step in the 
development of any religion. Even some that are 
formally monotheistic are not really so. ^ A prophet 
may be exalted to the place of a subordinate deity, 
as in Muhammadanism ; or a saint may be made 
to stand so close to God that the distinction is 
unreal to the ordinary worshipper. In the lower 
forms of religion there is a tendency to divide the 
supposed Divine functions, and assume a deity 
to preside over each. In the Decalogue, even in 
its most primitive form, there is hut one God, and 
all Divine offices are performed by Him. ^ In the 
Deuteronomic form there is nothing which goes 
]) 0 yond nationalism. Jahweh is the only God in 
Israel. He brought them out of Egypt, and He 
ordained laws for them. In the later form, the 
thought of Jahweh as the God of the whole world 
is brought out in reference to creation. 

The prohibition of image-worship puts the re- 
ligion on a high plane. Though it was sux>posed 
that Jahweh could engrave stones, His image could 
not be made in stone. Jahweh was truly a spiritual 
being, too sublime to be represented in an image, 
and too great to be portrayed in the lilceness of 
animal life. In the present form of Com, 2 , 
idolatry is deemed the worst form of sin. It is 
this that arouses the jealousy of Jahweh, and caUs 
down enduring imnishment upon the offenders, 
and wide-spreading mercy to the innocent. Hating 
Jahweh is synonymous wdth idolatry, and loving 
Him is equivalent to spiritual devotion. This con- 
ception. could hardly have come from the pre- 
prophotio period. 

The ethical tone of the Decalogue is very high, 
especially if we assign it to the early period ;Of 
'liutionallife. We note first the demand for truth- 
fulness. Beally this appears in hotli Comm. 3 and 9. 

I No one wus to swear to his noighhour and then 

toi. lisappoint him, no matter what the consequences 

and j (r}it be— a command correctly inteiproted in Ps 

Therfe There are really three uses, the Jews taking the preface as 
For the details, see aifc. ^ Decalogue,* m MJOB i. 680* 


15^ ; ^ and no one was permitted to bolster up a bad 
case against his neighbour by the introduction of 
false witnesses. Killing and stealing are fairly 
common vices among undeveloped races, and are 
far too prevalent even among the most advanced 
peoples, ^ But the clear terse laws on the two 
tables, without any qualifications whatever, doubt- 
less saved many a life in Israel, and helped to 
maintain, personal property inviolate. The for- 
bidding of coveting reaches the evangelical note 
(cf. Mt 6 ^^). It is hardly necessary to assume 
that coveting is as great a vice as stealing, or that 
a lustful desire is as degrading as a lustful act. 
But even in the early ages it must have been 
apxmrent that coveting leads to vicious action. 
Abimeleeh coveted the throne, and the murder of 
his seventy brothers resulted ( J g 9). Ahab coveted 
the laud of Naboth, and the murder of Naboth and 
the confiscation of his land was the consequence 
; (1 K 21 ). David’s passions were aroused by the 
sight of a beautiful woman, and there followed the 
criminal death of Uriah and the unholy marriage 
with his widow {2 S 11 ). 

The ethical standards of the world are still far 
too low, hut it is certain that they would be even 
lower but for the great influence of the Ten Com- 
mandments. It is very desirable that they be 
stripped of later accretions, and in a simpler and 
more original form continue to be read to the 
people in the churches and taught to the children 
in the Sunday schools. 

Literatore.— T he student will naturally^ consult the various 
commentaries on Exodus and Deut., the Bible dictionaries and 
encyclopiedias, and works on Hebrew religion. The following 
may also be consulted : G. L. Robinson, Th& Bemlogiis. and 
Criticism, Ohicago, 1899; R. Kraetzschmar, J)ie JBundes- 
vorstellung im AT, Marburg, 1896; Meisner, JDer BekcUog 
Halle, 1893; B. Baentsch, JDas Bundesbuch, Halle, 1892; 
N. Peters, Die dlieste AbschH/t der zehn Qebote, Freiburg 
i. B. 1906 ; F. W. Farrar, The Voice from Sinai, London 
1892 j J, Oswald Dykes, The Law of the Tm Words, do., 18S4; 
E. Kautzsch, art* * Religion of Israel/ in MDB, vol. v. p. 612. 

L* W. Battef. 

DECISION. — ^The term ^ decision ’ maybe used 

(1) concretely, of the judgment which is affirmed at 
the conclusion of a period of deliberation (g'.^y*) ; or 

( 2 ) abstractly, of the ability to ' come to a decision,’ 
i.e. to bring deliberation to a conclusion. 

Decisions are as various iii kind as the subjects 
about which we deliberate. Thus the judge issues 
his decision— that a charge is proved or not proved ; 
a connoisseur decides that he prefers one wine to 
another. Decisions which consist in the resolve 
that a certain kind of action is to be pei-formed 
by oneself seem to form a class apart. It is in 
connexion with these that the strife between 
necessitarians and libertarians has been waged. 
This, however, is a controversy affecting the de- 
termination of content of the judgment which is a 
decision, i,s, the quality of the conduct decided on. 
Though extreme necessitarians declare that every 
decision is mechanically determined, no one denies 
the reality of decision as a psycliolomcal crisis* 
This crisis consists in a concentration or the atten- 
tion on the idea of one of the possible courses of 
action before us, with a conseq^uent inhibition of 
the ideas of the other possibilities. Eeceirt advo- 
cates of the doctrine of freewill (g.’W.) base tlieir 
argument upon the feeling of effort which accom- 
panies a typical class of decisions* See, further, 
Desire, TfiLL. 

LiTmATTJRB.— W. James* Tesit-book of JPsychdlog^, Londou, 
1892, pp. 416-^60; W. M. Wundt, Bunnm and Animal 
TsydhmgVt lug. ti%, 1901, p, 233* G. H* T* BOSS. 

1 Tbis is finely brought out in the Prayer-Book version ; 
*He that sweareth unto Ifis neighbour, and disappoluteth 
him not, though’ it were to hSs own hmdrance.* This is a 
conflate reading. .The Hab. has:,* He that sweareth to his 
own hurt*; the Greek ; ‘He that swa'areth to his neighbour.* 
The liturgical version" contains both readings. See Perownc 
London, .!£89S) on the passage* 
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DECOLLATI. — The full expression is le anime 
dei corjpi dccoUatii * the souls of executed criminals.’ 
These souls are the object of a popular cult in 
Sicily. It is spread throughout the island ; hut its 
most famous shrine is the Church of the Decollati, 
near the river Oreto at Palermo. It seems to have 
arisen out of tlie sympathy naturally felt in an 
oppressed community for sufferers at the hands of 
a ruling caste. For many centuries Sicily was 
subject to rulers who were either foreigners, or^ at 
any rate divided by a sharp and impassable line 
hrom the mass of the i 3 eople. The latter were 
ignorant, and more or less passively hostile to the 
governing class. They regarded all %vho were put 
to death under the forms of law as heroes ; nor did 
they distinguish between moral and merely legal 
crimes, — between acts directed against the rulers 
and acts directed against society at large, — if, in- 
deed, these two categories were always distinguish- 
able. The priests were for the most part drawn 
from the ‘folk,’ and probably shared to a great 
extent their ignorance, their superstitions, and 
their feeling towards the government. The execu- 
tions were public. The condemned man (called 
Vafflitto^ * the afflicted ’), having been reconciled to 
the Church and having received its consolations, 
was regarded as a martyr ; and his death-scene 
was a species of triumph. He passed, it was true, 
into purgatory; but his prayers on behalf of 
others, even from purgatory, were deemed to 
have great interoessional value by virtue of his 
sufferings. 

Formerly at Palermo several of the churches 
witnessed the cult of the Decollati. During recent 
centuries, however, it became the custom to bury 
in the graveyard adjoining the little church beside 
the Oreto such bodies of criminals as were not 
given to their friends, or reserved to adorn the 
gallows in chains. Accordingly, the cult has 
concentrated there. Its particular shiine is a 
side-chapel filled with votive offerings of wax, 
testifying to the various benefits for which the 
intercession of the Decollati is sought. The souls 
of the Decollati are believed to congregate under a 
iarge^ stone Just inside the door of the chapel. 
Pilgrimages are frequent 5 and the pilgrim, having 
performed his devotions at the altar of St. John 
the Baptist, adjourns to the chapel and prays to 
the Decollati, listening for an answer to the prayer. 
The slightest sound is taken for a favourable reply. 
Invocations, however, may be addressed to them 
elsewhere by suppliants who cannot undertake the 
pilgrimage. 

The objects for which intercession is sought are 
primarily protection from violence or accident, and 
the cure 01 sufierers from either. For the Decol- 
lati, however much they may in their lifetime have 
been guilty^ of violence, now having sufiered and 
been reconciled to the Church, hate violence and 
punish it, or at least protect and heal its victims. 
By an extension of the idea, they are invoked 
against diseases, especially hcemoptysis, of which 
bleeding is the manifestation. Two long cases of 
rude water-colour drawings on the churchyard 
walls record with ghastly detail many examples of 
vows made and benefits received, where violence, 
accident, or disease of the kinds indicated was 
concerned. But,, in fact, the good offices of ihe 
Decollati ate not limited to - these. They are im- 
plored for aid by the poorer classes throughout 
Bicily on all sorts of occasions, and for all sorts of 
purposes. They have their prayer-formulae, wJiich 
ate extensively used ; and many stories of miracles 
performed by them in person are current. The 
oytoary, vehicles of the country are light carts, 
painted_ with scenes from the history and traditions 
of the island. Many of these carls are adorned 
with paintings of the Decollati, 


Literature. —The cull has been described and illusbTated 
with many details by Giuseppe Pitr^, the venerable recorder of 
the insular traditions and customs. See particularly his Biblio- 
ieca dell& tradizioni popolari siciliane, i. (Palermo, 1871) 77, 
ii. (1871) 38, xvi. (1889) 4 ff., La Vita in Peuermo, ii. (Palermo, 
1005) ch. xviii., Mostra etnogmfica sioiliana (Palermo, 1892), 

51, 80. See also a paper by the present writer, with plates from 
photographs, in FL xxi. (London, 1910)168. 

E. Sidney Haetland. 

DECRETALS.--See Bulls and Beiefs. 

DEDICATION.— See Conseceation. 

DEGENERATION.— I. Application of the 
term. — ‘Mental degeneracy’ is a term which is 
applied to a group of characteristics inferred 
from the speech, behaviour, or productive 
activity of individuals, and generally held to be 
symptomatic of defect in the central nervous 
system. The nervous defect in question may be 
either congenital or acquired through accident or 
disease; in either case, it may be organic or 
‘functional.’ Savill [Neurasthmia^ 17) defines a 
functional nervous disease negatively, as one in 
which ‘ no anatomical changes can be found after 
death, either with the naked eye or with the 
microscope, which can account for the symptoms 
during life.’ It may really be due to some 
structural change, wdiich available means cannot 
determine, to the presence of toxic materials in 
the Mood (of endogenous or exogenous origin), to 
deficient quantity or quality of blood, or to 
exhaustion of the nerve tissues from excessive use, 
etc. 

The term also implies that the individual falls 
markedly below the mental level attained by the 
average or normal member of the race, sex, age, 
and period of civilization ; but, since the number 
of degrees of defect is potentially infinite, and the 
defect may be either general or special (in the 
former case touching all the mental capacities, in 
the latter such special functions as sensation, 
memory, emotion, etc.), the actual usage of the 
term is extremely indefinite. Thus it is employed 
to denote ( 1 ) actual insanity, including amentia, 
imbecility, dementia, mania, and melancholia ; ( 2 ) 
persistent criminality ; ( 3 ) mental instability, 
excitability, excessive irritability, or mere eccen- 
tricity; and (4) the neuroses of hysteria, psych- 
asthenia, and others : to the last two groups belong 
those whom Dr. Balfour has named the ‘denizens 
of the borderland’ {Bdin, Med. Joitrn. 1901). It 
would seem that strictly the word should apply 
only to those who have some eongemicil defect in 
mental capacity, excluding those in whom the 
defect has been due either to accidental injury, or ( 
to lesions of the brain arising from toxic infi.uences, j 
subsequent to the birth of the individual (for/ 
example, alcoholic insanity, or insanity sequent 
upon typhus fever). It is impossible, however, to 
draw a hard and fast line between the congenital 
and the acquired, as many cases of insanity would 
not have occurred had not the individual been 
already predisposed to the disease by physiological 
or mental weakness. On the other hand, the term 
is also frequently applied to au acquired defect, 
especially when it is of the progressive type. 

In popular usage the word ‘Regenerate’ means i 
one whose tastes are lower than those of the society I 
in which he has been educated, e.g, a clergyman^ | 
son who associates with racing fonts or i)ublic- i 
house loafers ; or one whose intelligence ami Iasi ea/ 
show a marked deterioration from his own 
standard, as in alcoholism, etc. Ij; is fippHcd 
‘aesthetically to those whose interests, wh-mHer as 
readers or as authors, as artists or as erfj uts, He in 
disease, physical or moral ; to realmtsA^aXuraHsts 
in the narrow sew of these wor^^. nl^o to 
pessimi#. The wumption ie the healthy 
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mind will avoid these things as topics of thought 
or imagination, except with the object of removing 
them or lessening their evil effects ; that only the 
diseased mind will seek to dwell upon disease, or 
take a pleasure in its contemplation. 

To tlie biologist, the degenerate appears as a 
reversion to an older type ot the race, as one who 
has been born with a physical nature in which 
some primitive human or even pre-human stage of 
cerebral development is rei>roduced. He is a 
primitive being set in a civilized environment, 
unable to adapt himself to it, and hence coming 
into conflict with its conditions. 

The only common feature underlying these 
diverse applications of the term is a marked 
^deviation from type’ either in quantity (energy, 
rate, etc.), or in quality, of thought and action. 

2 . Physical and mental conditions of degeneracy. 
— The causes of such mental deviations may be 
grouped in three classes ; (1) an originally defective 
physical and mental capacity, or defective develop- 
ment! (2) physical accident or injury, <ffsease, 
privation, etc., by which the central nervous 
system is weakened locally or generally ; and (3) 
social conditions, such as family life, educational 
disadvantages, poverty, occupation, etc. (Ferri, 
Criminal Sociology ^ Eng. tr., London, 1895, ch. 2). 
Thus, alcoholism may occur in a given individual 
becausehe is by nature unstable, excitable, pleasure- 
loving ; because his brain has been weakened by 
an exhausting disease ; through mere imitation of 
heavy-drinking companions ; from lack of employ- 
ment, unbearable home life, or other social con- 
ditions ; or from any combination of such factors — 
the result in each case being a gradual deteriora- 
tion of the nervous system, by which the original 
tendency is strengthened, until the control of the 
will is destroyed. 

The relation between mental and physical defect 
is by no means so clear or so simple as is commonly 
assumed. It is argued that, with the exception of 
those relatively few cases in which the disorder 
can be traced to some definite accident, such as a 
fall or blow upon the head, or to some virulent 
fever which has been caught by infection, it in- 
variably arises from a congenitally defective 
disposition of the nervous system ! this defect or 
weakness predisposes to insanity, so that any 
physical or mental shock which might leave a 
healthy individual uninjured overthrows the 
balance of such subjects and renders them insane. 
They suffer fi’om what Maudsley [Body and Mind^ 
43) has called ‘the worst of all tyrannies, the 
tyranny of a bad organization.’ The result of this 
organization may be that the normal development 
cannot be completed, that the subject remains at 
a lower level, mentally and physically, than his 
more fortunate brethren; hence either definite 
idiocy, insanity, or some of the minor forms of 
defect already referred to. In cases of idiocy there 
is almost invariably some malformation of the 
brain, whether in its size, in its shape, or in the 
complexity of the convolutions (the brains of 
many idiots remaining as smooth as those of the 
higher apes) ; the result is an arrested development, 
and a aisproportionate growth of the different 
parts of the system, which, under the principle of 
‘recapitulation/ suggest a reversion to, or a 
stopping short at, some stage in the animal 
ancestry of the human individual. Popular 
superstition has always recognized a close relation- 
ship between mental defect and congenital physical 
deformity j Shakespeare’s ‘ stigmatic ’ confcains 
both the modern name and the modern idea (the 
‘stigmata’ of the insane, pi the criminal, of the 
hysterical temperament). From Hippocrates on- 
wards many have insisted that in a great number 
of persons bhe predisposition to insanity is inherited. 


and hence that slighter causes are sufficient to 
produce its onset than in other persons ; moreover, 
that this predis2)Osition may be inherited from 
parents not necessarily insane, but only nervously 
diseased j the contrary is also true — mere nervous 
disease in the child corresponding to and connected 
with insanity in the parents or near ancestors. In 
‘ degenerate ’ families there is a tendency for this 
degeneracy to be progressively worse from genera- 
tion to geiieration, until ultimately sterility 
appears, leading to the extinction of the degenerate 
race (Talbot, ch. 1). Moreau-de-Tours renewed 
the old thesis that genius is twin brotlier to 
madness, both being in many cases derived from 
the same parentage, and argued that degenerate 
types often represent throw-backs or reversions to 
more primitive types of evolution. The princqial 
application given to this doctrine has been in the 
theory of criminality, of which Lonibroso was the 
chief exponent, viz. that the criminal is born, not 
made, that (passion and accident apart) crimes 
spring from natures in which both the physical 
and the mental characteristics are those of primi- 
tive man, or, it may be, of the ape. The physical 
stigmata of the ‘congenital criminal’ — deformity 
of skull, sloping forehead, prominent cheekbones 
and projecting ;|aw, large ears, small deejs-set and 
‘shifty^ eyes, irregular dentition, cleft palate, 
stammering, etc.— are not now so seriously taken, 
and, according to Lugaro (p. 17), the anthropo- 
logical theory, whether applied to insanity or to 
crime, is * a thing of the past.’ It is true that both 
the criminal and the idiot or imbecile are more 
liable to diseases, such as phthisis, etc,, than the 
normal individual, and have many other physio- 
logical deficiencies ; while statistics have been 
frequently compiled to show the apparent trans- 
mission from parent to child of the ‘criminal 
temperament,’ and its hereditary relationship with 
imbecility and insanity. From such data, however, 
even if we exclude the immeasurable influence of 
environment, physical and social, it can be argued 
only that some nervous deficiency is transmitted, 
which disposes, under ‘favouraWe’ conditions, to 
insanity, crime, or mental instability. 

Against the physical theory of degeneracy (as 
an all-sufficient account), there may be pointed out 
the frequency with which mental causes produce, 
or at least initiate, a change of intellectual or 
moral character, e,g. emotional shock, disappoint- 
ment, loss of occupation or of means, death of 
husband, wife, or child, social degradation, religious 
emotion, school strain, privation, prolonged worry, 
etc. It is by no means necessary that a hereditary 
or congenital physical predisposition should exist 
in all eases ; thus, a shock coming closely upon or 
duiing an illness or exhaustion, or a period of 
insomnia, may give all the conditions necessary 
for the outbreak of insanity. The influence of the 
mind upon the production of insanity was fully 
recognized by Pinel in 1801, and by others after 
him. The evolution theory gave, however, a 
stronger hold to the organic theoiy of mental 
disease, and its connexion with heredity, so that 
this view is now practically universal. It is clear 
that such disease is always a product of two factors 
— a predisposition on the one hand, physical ox 
mental \ and, on the other, a shock or a stress 
loading to the actual appearance of the insanity or 
mental defect. Thus the physiologically critical 
periods of life are those at which outbreaks of 
insanity are most frequent— first and second' 
dentition, i^uberty, adolescence, the climacteric, 
etc. Of course* if we assume from the first that 
mind is never an agent of bodily changes, but 
always their niara concomitant or their offeob, then 
mental degeneracy 'cannot' but be the sign or 
symptom ' of : physical degeneracy, which is the 
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reality underlying all the phenomena. On the 
other hand, it may -with equal plausibility be argued 
that the real factor is the mental dispositioni the 
fundamental mode of feeling and of reacting upon 
impressions, which has a cliaracteristic form and 
degree in every individual, but is variously modified 
by the temporary disposition which arises in 
connexion with bodily states— fatigue, exhaustion, 
illness, etc. A shock or stress will disturb the 
mind more or less, according to its fundamental 
and temporary disposition at the period when the 
strain conies. Withont prejudice to any theory of 
the relation of body to mind, it may be admitted 
that actions are the outcome of the dominant 
feeling or emotion, which in its turn is mainly a 
product of perceptions and reproductions or 
memories; hence in human conduct the mental 
life predominates over the physiological : and this 
is especially the case after the child has become 
able to appreciate moral ideas. It is not denied 
that the physical nature has an immense influence 
in the causation of insanity.^ But it is claimed (1) 
that this physical nature may be largely modified 
by education and by suggestion ; (2) that it may 
itself be of a mental origin either in the ancestors 
or in^ the individual ; (3) that the outbreak of 
insanity is almost invariably caused by mental 
factors, including, for example, emotional shock 
or mental contagion (as in imitative insanity) ; and 
(4) that the insanity may be cured by suggestion 
and other mental measures, in addition to physical 
hygiene (Bubois, in Arelmes de psyeliologie, x, 
[1010] 1 : ^ Psychological Conception of the Origin 
of Psychopathies’). 

3. Symptoms of mental degeneracy. — The mani- 
fold forms in which menial degeneracy cxj)resses 
itself may he illustrated from the two most im- 
portant ^ functional diseases — hysteria and psych- 
asthenia. 

(i.) Tlysieria has been defined as a ‘morbid 
mental condition in which ideas control the body 
and produce morbid changes in its functions’ 
(Dana, Jotmu of Abnormal JPsychoL, Feh. 1907). 
Its nmst prominent features are anceathesia, 
amne.sia, loss of control over the attention, paralysis 
of certain muscles.^ (1) The ansesthesia may he 
the loss of sensibility in the whole of a special 
sense (c.y. blindness) without any injury either to 
the sense-organ or to the conducting nerve-fibres ; 
or it may be partial (monocular blindness ; narrow- 
ing of the field of vision in both eyes; colour- 
blindness), or systematic (loss of power to perceive 
certain persons or classes of objects, while the 
sensibility is otherwise intact). A Iiistorical 
illustmtion is the ‘devil’s marks’ on the skin, by 
the insensibility of which a >voman’s guilt in 
trials for witchcraft was often determined. The 
insensibility differs from that which is due to nerve- 
injury, in that it is not permanent, but varies ; it 
is, for example, sometimes removed during sleep, 
or under the influence of chloroform, or in the 
hypnotic trance, while emotional excitement of 
any kind is said to intensify it. Also the insensi- 
bility does not corx'espond to the distribution of a 
particular nerve or of nerves ; many of the 
reflexes are preserved in connexion with the sense- 
organ, while the insensible limb is not liable to 
accident or to -injury, as is the ease with insensi^ 
bllity arising from a severed nerve. It has been 

1 Gf, liUgaro, p. 22: ‘Tlie lunctioiial insuflaciency of a 
eluiinken gland in tfie nock causes the syndrome of cretiinism. 
Slight hut chronic lesions of the kidneys can detetmlnc con- 
ditions of stupidity, temporary loss of apoech, and violent 
at tacks of confusion and aj^itation, A febrile malady" occurring 
in infancy, though transient, attracting little notice, and 
passing away almost unobserved, can rum the brain beyond 
rexiair. The effects of this may either manifest themselves as 
moral and mtcileGtu.al defects of every degree, or as epileptic 
connilsions which may appear after many years, and by their 
ropetitaoii progressively destroy the mind.* 


proved also that, while the subject is unaware of 
the existence of such ancesiliesias, and therefore 
does not, of course, notice the impressions which 
are made on the insensitive organs, these are 
nevertheless recorded, and may he later brought to 
consciousness, e.g. when the patient is hypnotized ; 
these and many similar facts show that the seat of 
the ansesthesia is not in the sense-organ but in the 
central organ, the cerebrum. Physiologically the 
impression is made on the nervous system, hut it 
is, under the special conditions, unable to effect 
consciousness, as in other conditions it would 
(Janet, Viltat mental des hysUriques, p. 20ff.)« 

(2) A further group of symptoms is found in the 
amnesias^ which also almost always^ accompany 
hysteria. The memory may be defective in one or 
more of many different ways ; it may simply show 
weakness, the subject being unable to remember 
events of recent occurrence, or material which has 
been learned, -vvitli the same vividness, accuracy, 
and completeness as a normal individual; or the 
defect may be specialized so that particular qualities 
or classes of experiences can no longer be recalled 
at all ; for example, visual memories, or auditory 
memories, or the memory of actions ; and within 
any one of these groups there may he specialization : 
in the visual group the patient may be unable to 
recall the colours of objects, while remembering 
their forms and their light and shade; in the 
auditory group, he may remember spoken words, 
but not melodies or tones, etc. Or the lapse of 
memory may be systematized, and this also in two 
ways : (a) with reference to the time-series ; a 
period of life may be wholly forgotten — sometimes 

I a recent period, sometimes a more distant one, 
while events before and after this period are re- 
membered with distinctness ; (&) with reference to 
systems of knowledge, as, for example, when the 
power of readinglapses, or the memory for a parti- 
cular language, or a particular science, etc. ; stO 
more completely systematized are the cases in 
which a particular object or person, formerly 
familiar, is no longer remembered. 

(3) The will and power of attention may be 
affected. Tiiere may be excessive concentration 
on one impression or idea, or there may be in- 
capacity to concentrate the attention upon any 
impression or idea ; in the former case we have an 
approximation to the state of melancholia, in the 
latter case to the state of mania or the insane flight 
of ideas. "Whether the span of attention is nar- 
row or wide, a subject may be distracted from 
a task by the slightest stimuli, and hence be un- 
able to learn new material or to complete any task 
attempted by him ; on the other hand, oven though 
the attention be uuconcentrated, it may still be 
excessively persistent, just as in ordinary experi- 
ence a weak-willed individual may on occasions 
reveal the utmost obstinacy of character. Edu- 
cation and development are mainly a function of 
the power to direct the attention, at will, to objects 
uninteresting in themselves, or for the moment 
uninteresting to the individual : this power the 
hystorio patient possesses to a minimum degree. 
His attention is easily caught by sensory im- 
pressions which fall within his field of morbid 
interest, by ideas which enter the mind through 
purely casual associations (associations of contigu- 
ity, of similarity of sound, or the like), but is 
not caught or held by ideas of deeper logicsil value. 
As the attention decides which of the many ideas 
that are cianionring on the margin of consciousness 
shall enter its focus and become determinative of 
the course of our actions and of the course of our 
thoughts, so in hysteria the level of thought and 
action falls. Words suggest thoughts through 
their sound (punning, rhyming words) rather than 
through their meaning; actions are decided by 
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sensations or simple associative images rather than 
systematized tendencies built upon experience ; 
originality and spontaneity are replaced by banality 
or by automatism. 

(4) On the motor side, there is frequently para- 
lysis, or paresis, inability or weakness in the use 
-of- tile _iimicrsrbn&4feGi^,i23fj-2EJ?f f P^'W- 
cular limb or organ, or a particular mu^X'v 
(5) usually also disturbances, of ‘ nervous ’ origin, 
in the circulatory and other functions of the body 
— asthma, vertigo, jmlpitation, fainting, congestion, 
etc. Sometimes a power is exercised over these 
functions, which to the normal individual ai)pears 
impossible; e.g. control of the heart, or of the 
digestive processes, ability to hasten or retard 
them at wDl. Both the muscular and the organic 
defects or abnormalities are, like the anjBstliesias, 
of purely central origin ; i.e. they spring directly 
from some temporary and local change in the cere- 
bral system—a change which, however, has probably 
a mental origin. 

The different phenomena in a particular ease may 
usually be traced to a single system of ideas, which 
has obtained an undue control over the personality 
— ^for example, the memory, conscious or suppressecJ, 
of some emotionally exciting event or experience. 
Cure is sometimes effected by suggestion, which 
strengthens the power of the personality over the 
ideas, sometimes by a shock or accident calling up 
the dormant energies of the individual : thus in 
one case (Donaldson, Growth of Brain, London, 
1895, p. 304, from Taylor, Joiirn. of Ner^v, and 
Ment, Bis., 1888) a lady recovered from a hystei'ic 
paralysis on the sudden death of her husband ; in 
another, a cure resulted from the elopement of a 
daughter. For the most part, however, almost any i 
stimulus is enough to re-excite the dominant idea, i 
and to determine thought and action according to 
it. Thus a man wim had been lost in the Aus- 
tralian Bush, and in the agony of thirst had 
frequently plunged into imaginary pools of water, 
used, long after his rescue, under the slightest dose 
of alcohol, to go automatically through the actions 
of diving, regardless of the surroundings or of the 
position in which he was. There is, for the most 
part, some snch absorption by, or fixation of the 
mmd upon, the compelling thought, with entire 
failure to correlate it with the immediately given 
sensations and impressions, or to criticize it by 
them. Epidemics of hysteria or insanity are com- 
mon among peoples or races at a low level of 
development, or whp suffer from insufficient nutri- 
tion ( J . M. Clarke, * On Hysteria,’ Brain, xv. [18921 
526). 

A weU-Tmown case is that of Haute-Savoie, 1867, in which a 
youn^ girl saw a companion taken out of a stream half-drowned, ; 
the gnrl fell down in unconsciousness, and a few days later a 
friend who was with her became similariy affeoted. Other 
hysfjerieal phenomena followed. Within four years there were 
120 persons in the same neig'hhourhood affected in the same 
way, and this in spite of the fact that public exorcisms were 
held by the priest, Tire epidemic was stopped * by the Govern- 
ment sending a force of gens d'armes to the district, removing 
the parish pnest, isolating the patients, and sending the worst 
cases to distant hospitals’ (Clarke, toa. oft.). Here it is the 
force of suggestion acting on an unstable nervous or^nism, and 
securing an influence over the internal organs of the body such 
as is not possessed, or is possessed only to a very slight degree, 
by the normal individual. See also ait. Hysteru. 

(ii. ). A differeiit complex of symptoms is presented 
by wbat is now called or * obsessional 

insanity’ (Janet), although at some points it is 
closely related to hysteria. 'Whereas in the latter 
the morbid ideas ate specific or particular, in ob- 
sessional insanity they are general or governing 
ideas, entering into relation with every ji)ossxb36 
action or thought of the subject, for* exaiiiplo, the 
idea that one is a criminal, or has committed 
some unpardonable sin. The idea is involuntarily, 
continuously, and painfully present to the mind, 
if not in the centre, at least on the verge, of con- - 


sciousness, so that to escape from it is impossible. 
The general ideas most commonly present are 
those of (a) crime, including homicide, suicide, 
dipsomania, sacrilege, etc., and there are two 
forms— the obsession of committing the crime, and 
the obsession of remorse for a crime already com- 
mitted, the actual crime being in snch cases 


really a mere or mental 

fomed into an actual ■'LMn^, and 

defect, again in two forms— obsession 
obsession of becoming. Thus, a lady who is 
tressed at her actual stoutness may refuse food, or 
take insufficient rest in consequence, while a lady 
at present of moderate dimensions may adopt the 
same tactics fi'om fear of becoming unduly stout. 
Other instances are the fear of aiiproaching old age, 
of approaching madness, of approaching death. 

The common qualities, as regards the content of 
the obsessional ideas, are ; (1) they regard acts or 
states of the subject himself, not primarily of any 
external object ; (2) the acts or states are socially 
disreputable, wicked, or ridiculous, or in general 
undesirable; (3) (and in this is the fundamental 
dilference from hysteria) they are endogenous, self- 
suggested, whereas in hysteria the morbid idea is 
usually exogenous, or suggested from without. 
Accordingly, we find that at the early stages there 
is full consciousness of the absurdity or folly of the 
obsession ; and also that, except in rare cases, the 
morbid action is not completely realized. Thus, a 
kleptomaniac used to take a servant with him when 
he went shopping, to watch and afterwards return 
the stolen articles ; in another case, a youth, after 
taking poison, telephoned to his mother to inform 
her of the fact, with the (expected) result of a 
doctor’s arrival. Again, the hallucinations have 
not the same definiteness or ‘body’ as those of 
hysteria ; they lack details, and hence the slightest 
effort of the attention destroys them, as is the case 
in dreams ; they are seldom completely external- 
ized, or definitely located ; they are really symbolic 
or type-ideas, standing for a system of thought 
rather than for a definite object. 

On the volitional side, there are almost invari- 
ably automatisms, that is, actions which occur 
independently of and even in opposition to the will 
of the subject. These Janet classifies into three 
groups, in each of which the disturbance is either 
systematic or diffuse. (1) Mental agitations, in- 
cluding the systematic forms— manias of interro- 
gation, of doubt, of precision, of explanation,* 
and the diffuse form — the mania of ruiiiination or 
reverie. The essential character of all is a move- 
ment of tiie mind which is incapable of arresting 
itself upon any one fact or thought, but is com- 
pelled to pass beyond it, to add something to it, 
and then something more, and something more, 
without end-—' ideas either revolving in a circle, or 
branching out endlessly, but in any case never 
reaching an end, a definite conclusion’ (Les 
Obsessio'its, i* 150). Familiar cases are those in 
which a imtient deliberates for hours about carry- 
ing out some simple, and, normally, habitual 
action : e.ff. tiiat of putting on a sock, choosing a 
necktie, stepping over an object in the roadway. 
(2) On the motor side, what are called 'ties/ that 
is, automatic actions, twitohings, movements of the 
lips, etc., these being in nearly all cases symbols or 
traces of complete actions as suggested ' by the 
ideas—' psychic short-cuts.’ (3) On the emotional 
side there are systematic dreads, or ' phobias/ or a 
generalized anguish or texOT*. Among the ' phobias’ 
are the fear of crossing an open apaqe {agpraphohia), 
fear of remaining,in a shut dr closed place ( olmsiro^ , 
phodia), fear of infectious disease {nosophobia)^ 
f^r of insanity, of snakes,' of vermin, etc. The 
diffuse form has sometimes been GsiUedpanoj^hohm, 
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a generalized expectation or dread of some untoward 
event happening. 

4 , Escplanation of the symptoms. — The explana- 
tion of these phenomena is found first in a -weaken- 
ing of the mind, hy which the control over the 
fi.nex mechanism, alilce of association and of volun- 
tary movemout, is relaxed and ultimately destroyed 
The contrast v/ifch the normal individual 
as that which occurs, wibhin-naiiii"*^ 
between fatigue — in 

the activity, co-ordiiiative 

^^^^ftsmvoness of movement, ability to re- 
^«^et at will, and to direct the thoughts : in the 
latter state the weakening or failure of these 
powep. Obsessional insanity is an exaggeration 
of this relatively healthy state, having its centre 
or point of support in some actual psychical ex- 
perience of the subject. In liysteria, the general 
symptoms may most simply be referred to a dis- 
cgafcion of the personality; some group or 
groups of memories, or of habits, or of other 
acquired activities, separate off from the control- 
Jmg consciousness with which the normal individual 
identifies his self or ego. Thus, in the automatic 
writing and other expressive movements of hysteric 
or neurasthenic patients (Binet, Janet, etcf), the 
subject IS entirely unaware of the actions done, 
allhoagh they would normally imply oonsciousnass 
both to initiate and to carry out. So, the hypnot- 
may cai^ out many actions which 
apparently involve deliberate consciousness, and, on 
awakemng, show complete ignorance of them : and 
there ate familiar cases in which a patient leskls, 

life period of time, a different 

life from that of his normal condition, during which 
he 13 unconscious, or at least has no memory, of his 
previous state, while afterwards, on recovery, he 
has forgotten the temporary abnoi-mal state (Ansel 
Prince gives a reiiiaiicablo 
mstanoe of such a case of double or multiple ner- 
^naiity m his Dmociation of a Personality. 
Normally _aU our experiences, or at lea.st tho,4 
which are important to us, are synthesized, unified 
1 the singZe dominant consciousness or personality ; 
abnormally, some bundles of experience, more or 
less large, are detached from this unifying con- 
sciousness, and form secondary personalities, which 
m^ make use of the general fund of memories, 
habits, ej»., organized in our experience, and re- 
presented in the mtimate structure and fabric of 

f«v +w!?' i? “ here to discuss how 

far these self-reahzmg ideas deserve the name of 

or ‘separate pemon- 
auties. There are all degrees of disaggregation 

oupS n*® h^g and answormg of a 

question by an absorbed reader, without suhse- 

apd the 


Corresponding^ to this disorganization of the 
mind is the existence of what may be called a 
1 floating mass of emotion, dread, or anxiety, ready 
to attach itself to any idea that Tua.y ariKC, and 
Trxofitrrif f., f.n«f in'i.^be out oi all projior- 


I leading to actions tluit may Iv. 
tion to the motive-idea, taken 


itself. 'J'his 


emotion 


extreme form found in Ansel Bourne, Janet’i 
“r^rinoe^ ‘Miss Beauchamp.’ There is 
fi? p|®'i!f^i® between such cases and insanity 
—for example, the insanity of fixed ideas or of 
delusions, etc. Freud argues that many of these 
secondary personalities, as is the case in insahtv 
represent attempted realizations of certain wished 
desires, ambitions, which the subieTbarS 
prevented from successfully parrying oat, Or which 
I repressed (MurosmleAr?, ^! 

£1. fiitschmann, Leipzig, 191 L p. 541, On ihl on a 

H ^ ^ defect iii Janet^s viewt 

rtf ox tomf in the central nervous system, 

or some part of it, and on the other a * lisyehic 
mmery, a disorganization of the mental iifo in 
^<^eas toiid to realize themselves 
apart foom the control usually exercised by the 
^l£ on the basis of past experience and according 
elamis of the social environment. {On 

Macpherson,M 


- -- -Organic and other sensations which form 
the basis of the ‘feeling of self.’ Since the altera- 
tions consist largely in an increase of bodily and 
especially of painful sensations, the emotion as a 
whole is of the depressive type. Such an emotion 
necessarily alters the whole mental character, and 
especially ^ the moTal character ; the subject be- 
comes timid, secretive, cunning, superstitious, self- 
ish, and cruel. In originally higher types there 
IS a tendency to pessimism : the patient is unable 
to carry out the ideals, frequently extravagant, 
which he sets before himself; hence doubt and 
distrust of himself and others; his life is suflused 
with pain ; slight motives cause him distress and 
anxiety ; this^ ‘psychosis’ he projects into others, 
and believes life to^ be predominantly painful. 

Obsessions and flxed ideas are for the most part 
the result of a logical attempt to account for the 
emotion of which--al though not of its cause-—the 
subject is conscious. In other cases the system of 
ideas may be derived first from the environment — 
consciously or unconsciously — and the dread or 
anxiety is built upon it or attached to it after- 
wards {see Williams, in Joiirn. Ahi. Psychol, v. 
i;i910] 2), ^ 

The same features— disaggregation, depressive 
emotxoiial-tone, or^ both — may occur in mental de- 
generation at all its levels. Thus in the ivibecilc, 
there is failure to co-ordinate experiences, to take 
I more than the first few steps in the synthesis of 
personality:^ the result is impulsiveness of char- 
acter, inability to concentrate the attention, moti- 
yation only by the simplest ideas, and these only 
In isolation from one another, no coherent or 
sustained activity either of thought or of action. 
Where depression is also present, thd imbecile may 
become the criminal, with homicidal or other 
socially dangerous tendencies. In the paranoiac, 
there is failure to form, or the lapse of, the highest 
mental synthesis-^the recognition of the ‘social 
seif ^n which the possibility of morality and of 
rengmn depends: hence the primary self-conscious- 
ness has the field to itself ; there is an unrestrained 
assertion of individual wishes and desires, and a 
total disregard lor the convenience, wishes, or 
claims of others. The enormous self-esteem easily 
leads to delusions of unlimited power, wealth, or 
high rank {MBffaloTyiamct)^ or, where depression is 
present, to mania of persecution, etc. Tlie nearest 
parallel that we Iiave in normal life is to be found 
m dreams ( 2 ^. -y. }, the analogy of which with insanity 
has been frequently pointed out (Moreau-de-Tours, 
Maury, Sir Arthur Mitchell, etc.). The higher 
systems are out of function, for the time being ; 
the wiii IS at rest ; each idea, suggested by present 
sensory impressions, or by recent experiences, huvS 
the held of consciousness to itself ; hence it takes 
on an illusory objectivity, and appears as a real 
experience or perception, while it tends to call 
up associate ideas which, however, are bound to 
It only by the lowest, purely mechanical, bonds 
(habitrassociatioiis, associations of sensory sirni- 
iarity). Xhixs, Maury (Ze Sommeil ct les 
J. ans, lt 6 o, ch. vi.) describes a dream in which the 
main inci, dents were connected together through 
the words ‘Kilombtre,’ ‘Kilogram,’ ‘Gilolo,’ 
-Lobelia, ‘Lopez,’ ‘Loto.’ Siimilfcaneous dissocia- 
tion of personality is also a common feature of the 
clream; we appear to be debating with another 
person, who questions ua and answers us ; both dis- 
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pufcants^ liowevor, are ourselves. Maury {loc, cit,) 
mentions that tlie apparent revelations of di earns 
may sometimes be traced to forgotten memories of 
our own, which we recall to ourselves and put in 
the mouth of another i^erson, in our dream. In 
general, however, the thoughts of the dream are 
trivial, absurd, meaningless, as any one may jjrove 
for himself by writing down, immediately on 
waking, the words he has just been uttering in his 
dream. The same defect, and the same lack of 
power to criticize what passes through the subject’s 
own mind, we have found to be common in mental 
degeneracy. The hallucinations of the insane, and 
the vague emotional depression, dread, or anxiety, 
have also their analogy in dream-life. All these 
phenomena of degeneracy appear also in normal 
life during fatigue, exhaustion, illness, senility, 
and in the temporary insanity of intoxication hy 
alcohol or other drugs (nicotine, opium, hashish, 
etc . ; see, for example, B. Meunier, Le Mmhicli, 
Paris, 1909). 

5 , Progressive mental degeneration.—Wlien de- 
generation attacks a well-developed mind, the 
symptoms frequently show a regular sequence, 
according to Bibot’s Law of Begression or In- 
volution (see his Diseases of the Memory) ; the 
more unstable forms of experience or acquirement 
are the first to lapse, i.e. ( 1 ) the most recently 
acquired, (2) the most complex, (3) the least 
frequently repeated, the least habitual or auto- 
matic powers. Thus, in senile insanity, or in the 
beginnings of alcoholic insanity, it is the power to 
meet new situations, to face difficulties, to create, 
invent, or discover, that fails earliest: habitual 
situations are met, adequately perhaps, in habitual 
ways, but the bloom of individuality is gone. 
There follows the delicate appreciation of moral 
values— there is an increase ox selfishness, and of 
obstinacy, along with a failure of higher ambi- 
tions ; then the more complex intellectual acquisi- 
tions, professional sldll, scientific interests ; then 
the memory for recent events, the recollection of 
the less familiar complexes of experience. W ith the 
narro'wing^ of intellectual interest, the emotional 
life occupies a larger space ; the patient becomes 
irritable, and irritating, discontented, malicious, 
neglectful of the ordinary conventions of life ; his 
thoughts and his speech become less coherent, 
more vulgar and petty, until, finally, dementia 
leaves no powers in function except the primitive 
instincts and reflexes, with at the most a few of 
the more ingrained habits of mind and body. In 
a general way also, although by no means in 
detail, these stages have their parallels in the 
difierent concrete forms of degeneracy found in 
different individuals — ^from the morally deficient 
‘intellectual’ down to the congenital imbecile or 
idiot. j 

LiTBRATimE, — H. Maudsley, /?oc2y and Mznd, LoMon, 1878, 
JPatTwlogy do. 1895, MesponBiUlity in MmUilMBemef 

do. 1874, S1876 ; E, S. Talbot, Degeneracy^ its Carnes, ^ig^xs, 
and Memlts, London, 1898; H, H. EHis, The CnviinalS 
London, 1901; C. Lombroso, The Man of Genius (Eng. tr., 
London, 1891), L’tfomo delinquente, Turin, 1896-7, etc.; P. 
Pollitz, Die Psychol, des Verhrechen, Leii^zig, 1009 (a good 
summary of the present position of criminal psychology); 
Magnan-Legrain, Les D6g4n6ris, Paris, 1895 ; T. A. Ribot’s 
works on the Diseases of Personality (OMoago, 1891), of Will 
(OMoago, 1896), of Memory (Eng. tr., London, 1882), of -which 
there have been numerous Fr. editions ; P- Janet, D'Auto- 
matisme psycJiokgique'^, Paris, 1910 (1st ed. 1889), Obsessions 
et la psychmtMnie, 2 vole., do. 1S9S, S1908, DDtat rmntal 
des hysUriques^ do. 1911; Morton Prince, Dmodatim of a 
Personality f London, 1906 ; J. Jastrow, The Subconscious, 
London, 1906; T. D. Savill, Meurccsthenia^, London,^ 1906 
(bibliography) ; E. Liigaro, Modeim ProbXmm of Psychiatry ^ 
Eng. tr., London, 1909. J. L. MoIlSfTyEE. ' 

DEGRADATION.— See DisoiPLim 

DENRA.— A town, the capital of Debra Dfin, 
a valley projecting from the Plains of Northern 


India like a triangle towards the source of the 
Jumna river and the main range of the Himalaya, 
lat. S0° 19' 59" N. ; long. 78" 2' 57" E. From a 
religious point of view, the place is remarkable as 
the seat of a strong body of Udasls, a Sikh order 
of Hindu ascetics, who are said to owe their estah- 
iishment to the son of Guru Nanak, the founder of 
Sikhism. Their guriidwam, or temple, the work 
of their leader Bum Bay, was erected in A.D. 1690. 
The central block, in which the bed of the gum is 

reserved, was built on the model of the Emperor 

ahangir’s tomb at Lahore. At the corners are 
smaller mouimieiits in honour of the g%tru^s four 
wives. The temple is supported hy a large endow- 
ment, and the gurii, who has the revenues at his 
disposal, is the richest man in the Dun valley. 
Formerly the appointment of each new guru, who 
was selected tToin among the disciples of the de- 
ceased guril, was in the hands of the Sikh chiefs 
of the Pan jab, who, at each new installation, 
made a gift to the British Government and received 
in return the complimentary present of a pair of 
shawls. This practice is now discontinued. The 
special dress of the members of the sect is a cap 
of red cloth shaped like a sugar loaf, worked over 
with coloured thread, and adorned with a black 
silk fringe round the edge. The mahant, or gtirii, 
enjoys high considex’ation in the country round ; 
and large numbers of devotees, drawn from all 
classes of Hindus, attend the shrine. But the 
most enthusiastic worshippers naturally come 
from the Cis-Sutlej Sikh States. The annual 
ceremonies, which last ten days, are performed at 
the Hindu feast of the Holi in spring. 

Litbiutubb.— A tkinson, Uimalayan Gazettee?', iii. [1886] 1971 

W. Crooke. 

DEICIDE. — ^This term, though not new, has 
been used in the past with such restricted meaning, 
and so seldom, that there is an imperative need to 
enlarge its definition before it can be of service in 
that branch of scientific research in which it is 
inci^easingly used. The follo-vving definition, taken 
from Ogilvie’s Imperial Diet, of ilie Eng. Lang., 
will show this : 

^Deieide^iX) The act of i>utting to death Jesus OhHst our 
Saviour. Earth, profaned, yet blessed -with defcfde" Trior). 
(2) One concerned in putting Ohrist to death (Craig). iBare in 
both senses.}’ 

Another quite recent dictionary defines the word 
thus : ‘ The killing of God ; especially the cruci- 
fixion of Christ.’ Though there is here a definition 
more in accord with modern re(|uirements, the 
student of religions, acquainted with facts which 
seem to show that there has been a wide-spread 
custom of putting to death both men and animals 
thought to he gods incarnate, must set aside every- 
thing that so narrows the word as tq make it unfit 
for his purpose. Doing this, one is left with what 
is, after all, a mere translation of the Latin term, 
viz. ‘the killing. of a god,’ or, more briefiy, ‘god- 
slaughter/ It is in nhis largest sense that the 
word is to be here used. For obvious reasons, 
there will be few, if any, references to what was 
at one time looked upon as the sole instance of 
deicide — the Crucifixion. 

None of the iihenomena which the scientific.”"" 
study of religions has made known has aroused 
more interest than those obscure rites and cere- 
monies, those strange customs, which seem best 
explained by the theory that deicide, once supposed 
to find its only example in the Crucifixion, has 
been, in fact, a wide-spread custom, which has left 
a deep impress on the religious thought of the race. 
Before giving the few instances of this custom 
which space limits allow, it will be well to make , 
some kind of classification, which will enable the 
student to rpderstaUd more fully^ their nature and 
extent. Ji is suggested that instances of god-, 
slafightei May be placed in one or other of two 
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mam clasj^es^ as being {1) real, (2) miimtic or 
symhoUc. A noticeable variety of the former is, 
on one theory at least, traceable in certain solemn 
expiatory sacrifices, and may therefore be termed 
‘expiatory’ or ‘piacular.’ Again, in many of 
these instances for which the name ‘ mimetic ’ or 
‘ symbolic ’ has been suggested, the effort ‘ to keep 
in remembrance’ seems so prominent that they 
may well he termed ‘ commemorative. ’ The follow- 
ing is therefore suggested as a working classification 
for those instanccb of god-slaughter -wMcli seem to 
have been enacted. 

1. Real {with sub-class ‘ piacular ’ or ‘ expia- 
tory Cases of real god-slaugbier maybe seen 
in tile strange custom, at one time wide-spread 
though now well-nigh extinct, of putting to death 
kings and chieftains at set times, or when they 
sliov'ed^ some sign of approaching decay and death. 
There is evidence to show that originally these 
high-placed victims were looked upon as Divine in 
a very real sense — gods incarnate. Such Divine 
honours are still ascribed by savage peoide to their 
king or ruler. The existence of these Divine 
beings in full vigour was deemed necessary to tlie 
welfare of all their people. It was a proof that 
their god could still safeguard their interests. The 
reason for putting these gods incarnate to death is 
believed to have been the dread lest, through 
disease or decay of strength, they might be unable 
any longer to help and keep in safety those who 
looked to them for these blessings. It was neces- 
sary, therefore, that a fresh and more vigorous 
incarnation should be sought for, to take the place 
of that which was ready to vanish away. 

Africa and India furnish the best attested 
instances of such deicide, though traces of it are 
supposed to have been discovered in the accounts 
of old-world rites handed down by classical writers. 
Three centuries ago it ^vas the practice to put to 
death the king of Sofala, an African State, when 
even a slight bodily blemish became manifest; 
whilst the king of Eyeo, also in Africa, was 
expected to commit suicide should his headmen 
think it demanded by the needs of the State. 
Again, in one of the langdoms of Southern India 
the kin^ wms put to death or compelled to self- 
immolation, after a reign of twelve years. Similar 
customs seem to have obtained in othei‘s of the 
Indian States, It is not surprising to find that, in 
course of time, means of evading this disagreeable 
necessity were discovered; one method, that of 
providing a substitute, human or animal, having a 
special interest as being the possible beginning of 
vicarious sacrifice. 

An interesting variety of these customs may be 
seen in cases where an original totem has developed 
into a deity worshipped by the members of the 
totem clan. It has been observed that at certain 
times, when the deity seems to be estranged from 
his worshippers, or for some other reason the clan- 
bond needs reneiving or cementing, recomse has 
been had to sacrifices of special solemnity and 
eificacy, Tn these the victim has been an animal 
of the same species as the original totem. In other 
words, the veiy cleity constitutes the sacrifice which 
is to heal the breach between himself and, Ms 
worshippers. It is not diffioult to see in these 
solemn renewals of covenants the beginning of 
expiatory or piacular sacrifice. There seems to be 
a, sufficient reason for thinking them to be cases of 
piacular deicide. On the other, hand, the solemn 
putting to death, by his own priests, of the divine 
Apis bull of Egypt, after the lapse of a certain 
number of j'-ears, seems rather to be an instance of 
the endeavour to secure a renewal of the Divine 
fife in an incarnation of ixnbroken vigour. 

2 . Mitnetip or symbolic (with sub-class ‘com- 
memorative’).— This has its roots in those myths 


wdiich constitute so large a part of the quasi- 
theology of the great ancient Nature-religions. In 
these myths the phenomena of Nature are 
personified and deified, and her processes become 
incidents in the lives of the gods thus originated. 
The myths which most readily furnish illustrations 
of the matter now in hand are those connected 
with the changes of the season whicli are so closely 
related to the growth of vegetation, the quickening 
of the seed, and the maturing of the kindly fruits 
of the earth. Buch are the myths of Adonis, the 
Syrian deity, slain by the hunted boar on Mount 
Lebanon, so that his blood reddened the winters of 
the liver which carried it' down to 6he sea ; of 
Osiris, slain by the malice of his brother Set or 
Typhon; of Dionysus, god of the vine, who, 
according to the Greek myth, was put to death by 
jealous Juno. Many quaint superstitions and 
ceremonies still surviving, among the peasantry 
of Europe as well as among the farmers and culti- 
vators of “well-nigh all otlier lands, find their best 
explanation in the wide-spread belief in simOar 
stories. In them, and in the rituals based upon 
them, ivere set forth the death by violence and, 
in some cases, the subsequent resurrection of a 
god— a god of vegetation, and especially of corn. 

J. G. Frazer writes thus of the Adonis rite : * His death was 
annimlly lamented with a hitter wailing, chiefly by women ; 
images of him, dressed to resemble corpses^ were carried out as 
to burial and then thrown into the sea or into springs ; and in 
some places his revival was celebrated on the following day' 
(GJSSii 116), 

Concerning the Egyptian deity Osiris he says ; ‘ Of the annual 
rites with which his death and burial were celebrated in the 
month Athyr we unfortunately know very little. The mourn- 
ing lasced five days, from the eighth to the twelfth of the month 
Athyr. The ceremonies began with the “ earth-ploughing,” that 
is, with the opening of the field labours, when the waters of the 
Kile are sinking. "The other rites included the search for the 
mangled body of Osins, the rejoicings at its discovery, and its 
solemn burial. The burial took place on the 11th of Kovember, 
and was accompanied by the recitation of laments from the 
liturgical books' (id. 140). 

Again, of Dionysus he writes: ‘The Cretans celebrated a 
biennial festival at which the sufferings and death of Dionysus 
were represented in every detail ’ (id. 163). 

Other evidence obtainable warrants the belief 
that mimetic ox symbolic deicide occupied no small 
place in the ritual of long-vanished religions, 
Buch god-slaughter was not a mere amusement, or 
even a gratification of the dramatic instinct so 
deejily implanted in human nature. It had a far 
more serious purpose. Most probably these annual 
rites were performed in the firm conviction that 
they would further and assist those great and all- 
important natural x>rocosses on which the very life 
of the world depended. No doubt, in course of 
time, many of these customs, at least before they 
became mere superstitions, would be retained as 
a means of keeping in remembrance that which 
ought not to be forgotten. In other words, they 
would be more distinctly ‘ commemorative.’ Buch 
seems to have been the case with some very strik- 
ing ceremonies observed by the ancient Mexicans, 
in which it was the custom to make paste or dough 
images of certain of their gods. These images 
were then ‘ killed ’ and broken in pieces to furnish 
material for a sacrifioial meal. It is a enrions 
circumstance that portions of this consecrated food 
were reserved fur the sick, and carried to them 
‘with great reverence and veneration.’ 

^ Concerning such customs as these, many ques- 
tions arise which it is not easy as yet to answer. 
Even the conclusions already arrived at are by no 
means so established as to be accepted wittoit 
reserve. The evidence, after all, is so scanty and 
elusive that one is compelled to a resolute-distrust 
of one’s owa judgment, and to reliance rather on 
the sagacity of those skilled in such investigations, 
reserving to oneself the right of giving a casting 
vote in^ cases where the evidence for and against 
a certain view seenis evenly balanced. Yet, not- 
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withstanding all this, no part of the great study of 
religions is fuller of suggestion than this, more 
especially in the strange parallels noticeable 
between pagan and Christian thought and ritual. 
It is only necessary to name snch themes as ‘ In- 
carnation/ ‘ Cruciiixion,’ ‘Sacrifice,’ ‘Eucharist,’ 
etc., to show this. What influence the recognition 
of such analogies may have, in the future, on 
Christian speculation it is impossible to say. 

Litkuaturb. — F. B. Jevons, Jntrod, to the Hist, of Religion^ 
London, 190S; W. R. Smith, Religion of the Semites'-^ (passimX 
Edinburgh, 1894 ; J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bought (passim), 
London, 1900; E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture^ (closing chap- 
ter), London, 1903. T. StENNER MaCEY, 

DEIFICATION (Greek and Roman).-^i. The 
Greeks. — ^The deification of actual men and women 
among the Greeks is a natural development of that 
view of the gods which their early literary docu- 
ments show already prevalent. The Greek was 
not satisfied to leave the superhuman beings whose 
presence he divined in the operations of Nature, and 
whose legends he learnt as a child, in a mystical 
haze, as vast powers of shadowy and uncertain 
outlines j his mind loved the light of day; he 
early wanted to know exactly what these beings 
looked like, what definite things they had done, 
in what relations of kinship they stood to each 
other and himself. Hence it was that the gods of 
the Greek came to be anthropomorphic in a peculiar 
sense. He conceived them as really like men ; they 
had actually trodden the hills and fields familiar 
to himself i the Athenian could look at the very 
mark which the trident of Poseidon had left upon 
the rocks of the Acropolis ; the Spartan knew from 
a child the grave of Hyacinthus, whom Apollo had 
slain with the discus. 

‘From one origin are begotten gods and mortal men/ says a 
line attributed to Hesiod (Works and BaySt 108) ; and Pindar 
echoes it in the opening of Hem. vi. : * There is one self-same 
race of men and gods ; and from one single Mother have we 
both the breath of life ; only faculties altogether diverse dis- 
tinguish us ; since man is a thing of nought, and those have 
brazen heaven for a sure abiding home. And yet we have some 
likeness, either by greatness of soul or by fashion of body, to the 
Deathless Ones.* 

Yet more, the gods had begotten human children 
in intercourse with men ; the families of the legend- 
ary chieftains, and such families of a later day as 
could make out a descent from the heroes of legend, 
were literally and physically their issue. The 
ancient heroes, as Homer tells us by a number of 
recurring epithets, were very much like gods to 
look at. And not only could the Bivine thus come 
to earth, but the legends knew of men becoming 
gods (Eur. Andr. 1255, etc,). 

Especially is the boundary-line between the wor- 
ship of the dead and that of the gods hard to draw, 
for the rites offered generally to the dead implied 
the belief that the deceased had some power of 
action in the living world ; only the Scope of such 
power was greater in the ease of those worshipped 
as heroes, whilst the distinction, again, between 
the rites proper to heroes and to gods re^ectively 
tended in practice to become blurred (Deneken, 
col. 2526, note), A difference was, indeed, recog- 
nized in common parlance between the ordinary 
attention to the dead, ‘heroic’ honours, and 
divine honours (see Arr. iv. 11. 3) ; but, when we 
try to draw a Ixard-and-fast line, the difference 
aj^ears rather one of degree. 

The mass of the beroes worghipi^ed by tho Greeks were 
mythical %ures Im&sined in a remote past, especially the 
legendary founders of Cities, the eponymous ancastorg of clans, 
or the patrons of particular profegsiops. ' How some cases 
bcGun-eU in which actual men were assimilated after their 
death to these heroes of the fabulous past we cannot say, but 
it seems to have happened early in certain parts of the Greek 
world (osp. Thrace and Sicily) that the founders of new cities 
received the same hoiiours which the older cities we to their 
legendary heroes (Timesius in the 7th cent. B.o. [Hdt. i. 16^; 
Miltiades in the 6th cent. [Hdt. vi. 88]; Gelon, Theron, and 
Hiero in the 5lh cent, fDiod. xi. 38, 63, 66] ; Hagnon and Brasidas 
in the same century [Thuc, V. 11]) 1 or that the spirits of tho^e 


who had been violently slain under circumstances which made 
some community dread their vengeance were placated with 
‘ heroic’ honours (Philip of Croton in the 6th cent. [Edt. v. 47] ; 
Onesilus, king of Salarais, in the 5th cent. {Hdt. v. 114 j). 

It was thus natural that, Avhen the emotions of 
reverence or gratitude entertained with regard to 
some actual man wore raised t o a high degree, they 
should be felt as almost identical with those which 
had the gods for their object (Ta-ou ydp ere deip rtaovCLv 
* A-xaioi [Horn, 11. ix, 603] ; Oebs 5 ’ riero [ih. 
V. 78, etc.]). In a moment of exaltation it might 
even seem proper to express such feelings in the 
same ritual performances as those used for the 
gods. '’’0 jraideSi ^Apyetotcriif d^x^adai re 

\bI^€Lv d’ ws Beols ’0\vfi7rloLs (TTropSdS) exclaims the 
Banaus of ACschylus {Sitpp. 980 ff. ), Such language 
was, of course, a rhetorical exaggeration j but, when 
the notion, even as an extravagance, was present 
to the mind, it was a short step, in days when the 
old awe of the gods had declined and novel dramatic 
expression was craved for, to translate it into action. 
According to Buris, the first instance of the for- 
malities of religious worship being addressed to a 
living man was when Lysander, at the end of the 
5th cent., became the object of a cult in Samos ; 
altars, sacrifices, pjeans, and games are specified as 
its constituents (rlut. Lys. 18). The case did not 
remain isolated. In Tliasos, soon after, it was 
taken for granted that the State might confer 
divine honours on whom it pleased ; but the fact 
that this new development was reprobated in (luar- 
ters where old-fashioned piety still existed is shown 
by the answer of Agesilaus when the Thasians in- 
formed him that they were building him temples 
(Pint. Apophth. Lac. Ages. 25). When Dion en- 
tered Syracuse in 357, he was received as a god, with 
sacrifices, libations, and prayers (Pint. 29). 
Clearchus, the tyrant of Hei'aciea, adopted the 
insignia of the Olympian gods, and compelled 
his subjects to approach him with prostrations 
(Suid. s.v. KXdapxosj. 

To understand the state of mind which led to 
such practices, we must remember the movement 
of Greek thought which had taken place since the 
days of jiEsebylus. The religious scepticism which 
was abroad had, no doubt, for many minds emptied 
the traditional forms of worship of their content 
of awe and devotion, and in proportion as they 
had become mere formalities there was less re- 
straint from offering them to men. So far as the 
old gods remained as figures for the imagination, 
anthropomorphism had gone a step farther, as 
may be seen in the contrast of Praxiteles with 
Phidias. Seeptieism had in fact brought anthro- 
pomorphism to its ultimate conclusion by asserting 
roundly that the gods were men, as was done by 
the popular Euhemeiism. The gods, according to 
this theory, were kings and great men of old, who 
had come to be worshipped after their death in 

f ratitude for the benefits they bad conferred (see 
lUHEMERiSM). On tMs vicw, there was nothing 
monstrous in using the same forms to express 
gratitude to a living benefactor. In so far as the 
worship of living men arose from these conditions, 
it was a product, not of superstition, but ’of ration- 
alism. It shows, not how exalted an idea was held 
of the object of worship, but how depreciated in 
meaning the forms of worship had become. If 
this is so, Frazer {Early BisL of Kingships 1905, 
p. 187) errs in confusing it with primitive super- 
siition, of which it is really the antithesis. At 
the same time, the development of religious feeling, 
which revolted against the. traditional authxopo- 
inorpliism, was not altogether unfavourable to such 
' cults. The tendency to nierge the separate dhdnities 
in the conception of One’ pervading BMne power 
(Schmidt, EtUk d. alt. 1882, i. 62) would 

make it easier to see manifestations of this power 
in human personalities which asserted themselves 
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strongly. A special kind of deification was that 
wiiicn we find in connexion witli the niystic sects 
dispersed through the Greek coiniminities and the 
philosophies which borrowed from them. If death- 
iessness had been all along the distinguishing char- 
acteristic; of the gods, those who laid stress upon 
the deatlilossness of the individual soul thereby 
came near to making it divine.^ And so we get 
the idea that the human soul is a divine being 
imprisoned for some pre-natal offence in the mortal 
body. The notion, current among the Orpliics, 
passed tvom them to the Pythagoreans (liohde, 
Psyche!^, ii. 1211, 161 1). So, too, Empedocles de- 
clared that, if a divine being sinned, he was incarnate 
for punishment till he had worked out his salvation 
in a number of successive lives, and was restored 
to fellowship with the gods (frag. 146, 147 [Diels]). 
Empedocles himself was already reaching that con- 
summation, and claimed divine honours : 6’ 

bit2v 6eh dfJL^poTOS, oiiKirt. $v7)t6sj | irtaXed/xai fjLerd, Tracri 
rmfjiivos, &(nrep hiKa, | raivlais re Trepfcrreirros ^r^tfieuiv 
re BaXdots (frag. 112 [Diels]; cf. Kohde, Psyche\ ii. 
171 f . ). So, again, on the funeral tablets discovered 
at Thuiii, the dead man declares to the gods that he 
is of their kindred, and is saluted as one who has 
passed from mortality to deity : "OX/Sce Kal fxaKapiar^, 
debs ^<fr} avrl pporolo. 6eo? iyhov dyBpihirov 
(Michel, Becueilf 1896~1900, nos. 1330, 1331 ; Harri- 
son, Prolegomena to Gr. BeUg.% 1908, p. 660 ff'.). 

If any one had the right to divine honoixxs, 
Alexander, after feats of conquest to which Greek 
story knew no parallel except the mythological 
triumphs of Dionysus and Heraldes, obviously had 
a pre-eminent claim. Already his father, Philip, 
had in his own kingdom caused his own statue to 
he carried in procession, together with those of the 
twelve gods (Diod. xvi. 92. 5). It is absurd to call 
in the influence of * the East ’ to account for what 
followed so inevitably from the prevalent disposi- 
tion of the Gi’eek world. As a matter of fact, 
the Acheemenian kings ivere apparently not 'wor- 
shipped as gods (dSsch. Pers. 167 is cited by Beurlier 
and others to prove that they were, hut the evi- 
dence of the native monuments is against it, and 
the Greek notion represented by JEschylus seems 
to rest upon a misapprehension of the formality 
of prostration). In Egypt, indeed, since the New 
Empire, the reigning king had been so worshipped, 
and it was natural Giat Alexander should here be 
saluted as the, son of Amen (Ammon). But we 
may safely say that, even without this, the Greeks 
■would have worshipped him. The oracle of Didyma 
had already in 331 (unless Strabo is right in his scep- 
ticism) declared Alexander to have been begotten by 
Zeus (Strabo, xvii. 814). In 323, on idexander’s re- 
turn from India, embassies arrived at Babylon from 
Greece, wearing and bringing crowns such as indi- 
cated that they were Beospol^ approaching a god 
(Arr. vii. 23. 2). There was still, indeed, in Greece 
a party of old-fashioned piety who opposed the 
extravagant flattery as profane. The question 
provoked stormy debates in the Athenian assembly. 
The divine honours were defended on the other side 
mth flippant sarcasm as a form too empty to matter. 

^ By all means/ exclaimed Demosthenes, ‘ let Alex- 
ander, if he -wish it, he the son of Zeus and Poseidon 
both together ' (Hyper. [Blass] i. 31. 17 ,* cl ps.-Piui 
Vit, X. Oral, vii. 22 ; Taler, Max, vii. 2, 13 ; Dinarch. 
in Bemosth i. 94). The expression shows that 
Alexander wais understood himself to demand such 
honours. According to an account preserved by 
Arrian, it was the philosopher Anaxarchus who 
was cinployed to propose divine honours to Alex- 
ander in the circle wdiich surrounded the king’s 
person. The prosiraiion which Alexander de- 
manded was regarded by the Greeks as an acknow- 
ledgment pf deity, and Anaxarchus is represented 
as defending Alexander’s deity on purely rational- 


istic euhemeristic grounds (Arr. iv. 10). 
Hephsestion, at any rate. Alexander demanded 
worship after his favourite’s death. The w^orship 
was ‘heroic’ in kind; Arrian gives under resei've 
the story iliat Alexander liad wished to make it 
properly divine, hub had been forbidden by ibo 
oracle of Ammon (Arr. vii. 14. 7 ; but cf. Diod. 
xvii. 116). 

If wor-^hip offered to the living Alexander had 
offended the more conservative Greek feeling, wor- 
ship offered to the dead Alexander as a hero was 
in accordance with Greek tradition. The forms of 
worship chosen would show numberless local varia- 
tions which we cannot now trace. The Ionian 
Confederacy maintained a cult of Alexander cen- 
tred in a sanctuary near Teos (Strabo, xiv. 644) 
till the days of the Koinan Empire. Under the 
Roman Empire itself the cult of Alexander flour- 
ished (Lamprid. Alex, Sen, 5, 1 ; Herodian, iv. 8 ; 
Dio Cass. Ixxvii. 7), 

Naturally, the Macedonian chiefs who entered 
upon Alexander’s inheritance saw their interest in 
publicly recognizing his divinity. In what forms 
they severally did so is not recorded. Eunienes 
had a ‘tent of Alexander’ in his camp, with a 
throne before which the officers offered a sacrifice as 
to a present god (Diod. xviii. 60, 61 ; Pint. Etim, 
13; Polyeen. iv. 8. 2). The appearance of Alex- 
ander’s head, with the horns oi Ammon, upon the 
royal coinages is an assertion of his assimilation 
to the gods. 

Antipater was an exception; in him the old 
feeling which condemned these practices as im- 
pious [Suidas]) still found a reprcvsentative. 

The official worship of Alexander at Alexandria as 
god of the city cannot be traced further back than 
Ptolemy n., who transferred the conqueror’s hotly 
from Memphis to the new temple called the Serna 
in Alexandria. [It is curious that Diod. speaks of 
the honours offered to Alexander in Alexandria as 
TjpusiKat (xviii. 28. 4). Probably the expression is 
used loosely, because the honours were offered to 
a dead man.] Henceforward the annual priest of 
Alexander*, chosen from a limited number of privi- 
leged families, was eponym for the year till Koman 
times* A golden crown and a crimson robe were 
his insignia. The cult continued in Alexandria till 
the institution of Christianity (Otto, Priester und 
Tempel in Iiellenist, Aegypten^ i 138 f., 263). 

The Greeks, who had worshipped Alexander in 
Ms lifetime, were ready enough to give the same 
sort of worsMjr to his successors. Graterus, who 
died in 321, was honoured at Delphi with a pman 
{ Athen. xv. 696e). Scepsis in 310 voted the living 
Antigonus a altar, and image ; they had 

already some time previously instituted sacrifice, 
ames, and stephanephoria in Ms honour (Ditten- 
erger, Inser, Orient, i. 6). In 307 Athens ex- 
hausted all forms of adoration in regard to the same 
two princes. They were addressed as Oeol o-oiTppes ; 
a regtflar priesthood was established for them ; 
and changes, ostensibly permanent, were made 
in the calendar and rehgious organization of the 
people. In 290, a hymn, which has heen preserved, 
was composed for the reception of Demetrius. In 
it Demetrius is hailed as the son of Poseidon and 
Aphrodite ; he and Demeter are the ‘ greatest and 
friendliest of the gods,’ and so on (Diod. xx. 46 ; 
Pint, i)em, 10 f. ; Athen. vi. 263, xv. It is 

important to observe that the really religious people 
still pro bested against these perversions, and saw 
in the failure of the vintage a judgment of the 
true gods (Phiiippides, ap. Pint. Bern, 12). The 
first (ireek Slate to offer divine honours to Ptolemy 
was apparently the Confederation of the Cyclades 
{rerip.r\RbiSLp, Trpdo[rois T]Gy crear^pa llroXcfiaioy Icroffeots 
Tcpais [Ditt. SylL^i, 202]); Bhodes in 304, or soon 
after, conferred upon him the divine surname of 
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^ SaviomV and dedicated to him a rifXGvos and festi- 
val (Blod, XX. 100. 3 f . ; Pans. i. 8. 6 ^ cf . IlroXejitaiou 
ToO ^m^pos Kal Ogov [Bitt. hucr. Orient, i. 16]) ; and 
Lysimachiis was 'worshipped with altar and sacri- 
fice at Priene [Inscr. of the Brit, Mus, cocci.) and 
in Samotlirace (Ditt. SyU.^ i. 190). Seleucus, after 
his conquest of Asia Minor (281), had an altar built 
to him by 11 ion, and games were instituted to him 
like those held in honour of Apollo (Hirschfeld in 
Archaol. Zeitschr, xxxii. [1875] 165; Haussoullier 
in Bev.^ de JPhilol. xsiv. [1900] 319). Both Seleucus 
and his son Antioehus were worshipped by the 
Athenian colonists in Lemnos (Phylarch. ap. Athen. 
vi. 254). Especially where a chief had founded or 
re-founded a city, he had the founder’s prerogative 
of worship : so Cassander at Cassandrea (Ditt. Syll.^ 
i. 178), Demetrius at Sicyon (Diod. xx. 102 f.), and 
Ptolemy at Ptolemais (Otto, Friester u. Tempel. 
i. 160). ^ 

It is probable that all through the epoch when 
the dynasties of Seleucus and Ptolemy ruled in 
Asia and Egvpt respectively, the Greek cities 
which were subject to them, and some which were 
merely allied,^ expressed their loyalty in a cult. 
Our e'vidence is, of course, fragmentary. 

We find at llionapriestof Anfcioohus i. soon after his acces- 
sion (Ditfc. Imcf. Orient, i. 219); and cults of the same king 
celebrated by Bargylia after his death, and by the Ionian Con- 
federacy during his lifetime (rcficvog, altar, image, sacrifice, 
games, stephanephoHa, [Michel, 486]). At Erythrae, games 
called :SeXevKeta are mentioned, and Soiriipta at Mylasa (Michel, 
252, 602). At Didy ma, Antioehus i. and his wife Stratonike seem 
to have been worshipped after their death as BeoX o-wrripc? (OJG 
2862 ; cf. Haussoullier, Mist, de Milet, 1902, p 61), Smyrna insti- 
tuted a special worship of Stratonike as Aphrodite Stratonikis, 
in which her son Antioehus ii. was associated with her (Ditt. 
Inscr. Orient i. 229 : Tac. Ann. iii. 63). Similarly, in the case 
of the Ptolemies, we find IlroXe/iaeta celebrated at Athens, where 
Ptolemy i. was chosen as the eponymous hero of a tribe (Paus. 
i. 6. 6 ; CIA ii. iii, 82, etc.), in Lesbos (Ditt. Inscr. Orient, i. 
860k and by the Confederation of the Cyclades (Delamaire, Rev. 
de Fhilol, XX. [1896] 103 1). Halicarnassus dedicated a stoa to 
Apollo and king Ptolemy (Ditt. Inscr. Orient, i. 40). The 
Antigonid dynasty which inherited Macedonia was honoured 
by ’AvTiyovcta, which are found at Delos (BOII vi. 143), in 
Euboea {ib. x, 102 f.), and, after 223, among the Achmns 
(Pint. Arat 45, etc. ; cf. Niese, ii. 838). Attains of Perganium 
became in 200 B.o. the eponym of an Athenian tribe, and his 
wife ApoIIonis the eponym of a deme ; a special priest \vas 
attached to hir service (Polyb. xvi, 25 ; CIA li. 1670, 465, 460). 
Sicyon in 198-7 instituted a festival in honour of Attains i. 
(Polyb. xviii. 16) ; Cos a Trofirn^ to Eumenes ir. (Ditt. SyU.^ii. 619). 
As a matter of course, the cities actually subject to the Attalids 
maintained some such worship (Oyzicus [temple of Apollonis], 
Anth. Pal.., bk. iii.; Sestos [priest, birthday festival], Ditt. 
Inscr. Or. 339 ; Elaea [Attains (rvwao^s with Asldepios, priest, 
daily sacrifice], Ditt. Jnscr. Or. 332 ; llion [tribe ’ATroAts], CIG 
3616; Sardis [Eumeneia], Ditt. Piscr. Or. 305; Ionian Con- 
federation, Arch. Anzeig,,Wi,p. 9; Nacrasa [jSaertAeta], Ditt. 
Inscr. Or. 268; Eumenia [^tAafic'A^eia], coins; Aphrodisias 
[’ATToAeta], coins; Teos [priest of Eumenes and deceased 
Apollonis, priestess of Stratonike and Apollonis, temple of 
Apollonis ’AfrojBaTvjpitt], Ditt. Inscr, Or. 309 ; Hierapolis [deifica- 
tion of Apollonis], Ditt. Xmer. Or. 308 ; Magnesia-on-Meander 
[tribe ‘A-rroAis], Ditt. ii. 553 ; and .^gina [’ATToAeta, Ei/- 
pceVeto!,}, Ditt. InscT. Or. 329). 

All these cults are instituted by cities, ostensibly 
by their own act, as separate communities; the 
cult of one city differs in its forms from that of 
another. They are to be distinguished therefore 
from cults instituted by the kings themselves for 
the realm. The first cult of the latter sort we 
know of is that instituted for the first Ptolemy, as 
6g6s (Fccr'jp, after his death (282-3), by his son 
Ptolemy ii. (Bitt. i. 202). With his father 
Ptolemy ix. associated his mother Berenice on her 
death (soon after 279), the two being worshipped 
together as deal ^ First of ml men, dead 

or living,’ says Theocritus, Hhis man established 
temples fragrant with incense to his mother and 
his sire’ (xvii. 121). When the sister- wife of 
Ptolemy ii,, Arsinoe Philadelphus, died in 270-1, 
she too was deified. And now a further step was 
taken. Ptolemy ,ri. had himself put on a level with 
his sister ; the living king and the dead q^ueen were 
worshipped together as 9goI This cult was 

combined with that of Alexander, a single priest 


serving the group of divinities; the cult of the 
Oeol o-ttiTppGS remained for the time distinct. When 
Ptolemy ii. was succeeded by Ptolemy iii. Euer- 
getes, the OgoI eCfepySrai (i.e. Euergetes and liis 'wife 
BerenioG li. ) were added to Alexander and the deal 
ddeXfhol, and so on with the other kings till the end 
of the Ptolemaic dynasty. Under Ptolemy iv. 
Flulopator (between 220 and 215) the cult of the 
9goI (TcarppGS ceased to be distinct ; their name no'w 
appears in the official registers after that of Alex- 
ander. The seat of this official cult seems to have 


been the Serna of Alexander, to which a IlToXe- 
pdGiop (a mausoleum of the Ptolemies) was joined 
(Otto, Friester und Tempel, i. 139). Some of the 
Ptolemaic <|ueens had priestesses of their own — 
Ai'sinoS Philadelphus a Berenice JX. an 

d6\o(p6poss Arsinoe, sister-'wxfe of Ptolemy iv., a 
lipGLa, and Cleopatra Hi. (daughter of Ptolemy 
Philometor, wife of Ptolemy Euergetes li. ) a variety 
of ministers, a arTe<pav7}<p6pos, a 7rvpQ^6po^, a UpGta, 
and a male priest styled Upbs tGXos (Otto, p. 158, 
of. p. 411). The priestesses of tlm queens may 
have performed their rites at separate shrines in 
Alexandria. Bistinet, of course, from this system 
of Greek worship was the worship given by the 
Egyptians, on the lines of their national tradition, 
to theif foreign kings and queens; though the 
influence of the Egyptian forms of worship upon 
the Greek may be seen, e.g. in the Mug himself 
becoming, on occasion, priest of his own deity in 
Alexandria (Otto, p. 182, note 6), Cyprus, a 
Ptolemaic dependency, had a high priest {dpxi^pebs 
ry$ pijcrou or tu)v Kard rijv PTjaov iepQv) of its own, 
in whom we may see the president of the pro- 
vincial cult of the kings (Struck, Dymstie der 
FtoUniaer, no. 76, etc.). 

In the Scleucid realm, when Seleucus was mur- 
dered in 281, his son Antioehus i. was forward to 
do as much for his father as Ptolemy H. had Just 
done for his. Tho tomb of the old king at Seleucia 
was constituted a temple, a lAimrbpeioVi and a cult 
was officially instituted for him as a god (Aiip. Syr. 
63). With him each of the following kings was in 
his tmn associated ; one priest served the founder 
and his_ deified successors, and one the reigning 
king (Ditt. Inser. Orient. 245). How soon it came 
about in the Seleucid realm that the living sove- 
reign was the object of worship instituted by the 
court we do not know. The important inscrip- 
tion which gives ns a rescript of Antioehus li. 
(261-246 B.C.) (Ditt. Inscr. Orimit. 224) sho'ws us 
such already existing. It is a worship of the king 
organized by provinces, each province having a 
high priest. The rescript is issued in order to 
associate the queen Laodike in the cult, insti- 
tilting provincial high priests for her, side by side 
with those of the king. Incidental mention of 
provincial high priests in later reigns sho'svs m 
the system still in continuance (Michel, 1229), and 
th^ present an obvious parallel to the high priests 
of Cyprus in the Ptolemaic realm. 

Although a difference is rightly insisted upon 
between Uie cults instituted by the eenti*al govern- 
ment and those offered by the Greek communities 
as independent agents, the dividing line between 
tbe two is not easy to draw. This is due to the 
ambiguous position of the Hellenistic kings, who 
wished, while retaining Greek cities under their 
control, to leave them Uie semblance of autonomy. 
Cults offered Ostensibly by a city spontaneously 
might be framed at a suggestion from the court 
which it was impossible to disobey. In what > 
class, for instance, are we to put the cults offered 
to the Ptolemaic kings , , at , Ptolemais, to the 
Seleucid kings at Seleucia,' to the Attalids at 
Pergjamum ? ' All thm^ cities had the forms of 
municipal ' autonomy, hut were entirely subject 
to royAl dict'atlOB;' The’ nucleus of the cult at 
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Ftolemaig is that of tiie founder Ptolemy I. So ter, 
and to him the later kings (at any rate after the 
Oeol (/jtXoTTttropes) become attaclied. The cult of 
Seleucia founded under Antiochus I- we have 
alreacly mentirinod. At Perga, imuu a sheep was 
sacriticed by the civic authorities to Eunienes I., 
that is to say, even before the rulers of Pergamum 
had acquired the title of kings (Ditt. Inscr, Oriant. 
267). An inscription of the time of the last king 
of Pergamum, Attains III,, shows us sacrifices 
offered to the founder Attains IL, his brother 
Philet£eriis, and the reigning king [Mitt, 

1904, p. 152). 

In connexion with the assumption of deity by 
the kings themselves, we must reckon the appear- 
ance of their effigy on coinages struck by royal 
authority. The official surnames, again, which 
bhejr bear have been thought to have religious 
significance. This is difficult to prove, because 
the king would naturally be addressed in worship 
by his full titles, and if, therefore, we find the 
surname used in the cult, it would not neces- 
sarily show a religious origin. In favour of the 
hypothesis are : (1) the fact that some of the 
surnames, o.g» (rmrifip, have undoubted 

religious associations ; and (2) the practice of 
the Greeks of attaching surnames to the names of 
deities — Athene Promachos, Zeus Keiliohios, etc, *, 
cf. also the title of conferred on Diogenes 

(see below). 

The title of de6$ does not seem usually to have 
been assumed by kings during their lifetime. For 
the Greeks of Egypt, as we have seen, their living 
king was a god from the time when Ptolemy n. 
associated himself with Ms dead and deified sister. 
But, whilst the living king and queen were, after 
Ptolemy II., regularly worshipped together as 6eol 
ehpyiraii deol ^Lhoiriropes, etc., the kings do not 
seem to have had themselves called Beds in the 
protocol of State documents till the time of 
Euergetes it. (Btrack, BynastU der JPtoUmdQ7\ 
p, 120). In the Seleucid dynasty also it is to be 
noted that Antiochus iv. Epiphanes is the first 
king under whom Beds is attached to the royal 
name upon the coinage, and Antiochus is exactly 
the king who seems to have put his deity promi- 
nently forward (cf. Beyan, Eoim of 1902, 

ii. 164), The usage of the Fergamene Idngdom 
appears also to have confined the title of Beds to 
deceased sovereigns. A king or queen at death 
seems to have been officially declared to have 
joined the number of the gods (Cardinali, ' Regno 
di Pergamo,’ p. 163, note 4). ■ This did not ex- 
clude the offering of rites of sacrifice, etc., to the 
living sovereign. Whether, in the case of acts 
wMoh were understood to be ceremonial ffattery, 
any attempt was made to reconcile the incon- 
sistency of worshipping some one whose apotheosis 
was still future we do not know. 

It remains to consider the relations to the older 
gods in which these cults in theory placed the men 
worshipped. These were of three kinds. 

(1) Those Greek families which pro- 

fessed, to trace back their' family tree, to heroic 
times had, of course, no difficulty in making out 
their descent from some god.^ It can hardly, 
therefore, have been tho peculiar prerogative of 
the royal dynasties in Hellenistic times to possess 
this sort of link with divinity. They seem, never- 
theless, to have thought it worth while to empha- 
si>ie the divine origin of their families. So wo find 
that the family of Ptolemy at the Egyptian court 
was traced back to Heraldes and Dionysos, the 
latter deity after tho reign of Philopator being 
given proininenco over the former. Possibly the 
family of the Seleucids claimed descent in the 
same way from Apollo. The Attalids, lilce the 
Ptolemies, apparently took Herakles and Dionysos i 


for the founders of their race (Cardinali, op. cit. 
147). 

(2) Immediate —Dignity of family was 

not enough. If possible, the person worshipped 
had to be liimself the offspring of a god. Already, 
in the times before Alexander, this was asserted 
at the Syi’acusan court of Dionysius (Plut. do 
Alex, vii't. ii. 5). Alexander claimed that his 
mother !iad conceived him of Zeus Ammon. The 
real father of Seleucus, it was asserted at the 
Seleucid court, was Apollo (Just. xv. 4). Apollo 
was dpx'Tiyds rod ydvovs {GIG 3595).^ So, too, we saw 
that the Athenians in 308 hailed Demetrius as the 
son of Poseidon and Aphrodite. 

(3) Identification.^'Fov this, again, we have 
a precedent before Alexander in Clearclms of 
Heraclea {EEG iii. 626). The first instance we 
can trace after Alexander is that of Seleucus, who 
was worshipiied at Seleucia as Zetts Nieator. His 
son at the same place was Antiochus Apollo Sober 
(Ditt. Inscr. Or. i. 245). In Egypt, Arsinoe at her 
apotheosis was identified with Aphrodite (Strabo, 
xvii. 800 ; Athen. vii. 318t?, xi. 4dld), and so was 
Stratonike i. at Smyima, Antiochus Epiphanes 
probably identified himself with Zeus (JIIS xx. 
[1900] 26 ff’.). The smmame phs Adweros was borne 
by Antiochus Vl. (145-143 B.C.) and Antiochus xn. 
(86-85 B.O.) in Syrian and by Ptolemy Anletes 
(81-52 B.o.) in Egypt. Cleopatra vii. was styled 
t^da'^Icris (Struck), and the last Cleopatra also bore 
the same title, and appeared in public arrayed as 
the goddess (Pint. Ant. 54). 

The Greeks had no idea of any divinity in king- 
ship per se. The proffer of divine honours in the 
4th cent. B.C, was the recognition simply of a 
personality mighty to impress and modify the 
world. The (Greeks, as a matter of fact, who 
approached Alexander with worship did not regard 
him as their king (he was king of the Macedonians 
and Persians). Naturally the Macedonian chiefs 
who made themselves kings after Alexander at- 
tained thereby a position which gave them pre- 
eminent power upon t!ie world, and the proffer 
of divine honours expressed a desire to secure 
their good-will and protection. We have here 
further evidence that it is a mistaken track to 
assimilate the Greek worship of kings with a 
worship of the king as such, like that which had 
existed recently in Egypt and, centurie>s before, 
in Babylonia. Naturally, too, when the new 
kingdoms had developed settled institutions, the 
courts found in, the cult of the sovereigns a useful 
means of imposing upon the popular imagination 
and securing an expression of loyalty. And, as 
Haerst has pointed out, it was not easy to find a 
formal expression for dominion over a number of 
Greek States which were, by Greek political theory, 
independent sovereign communities. Over the 
authorities of the city had been, in olden days, 
only the gods, and the assumption of deity gave 
a sort of legality to the relation of the king with 
the subject Greek States, Antiochus IT, turned 
Ms deity to further account by representing him- 
self as the divine husband of the goddess of a noh 
temple like that of Hiexapolis, and claiming the 
temple treasure in that capacity (Gran. Licin. 28). 

The Greek practice passed to the new dynasties 
which arose in the East. The Greek kings of 
Bactria, Agathocles and Antimachus (c. 190-160), 
are styled ^god’ upon tho coins. The Axsacid 
kings of Parthia, if, as adherents of some form of 
Zoroastrianism, they recognized only One Supremo 
God, found no difficulty in giving the name of 
‘ god ’ to subordinate powers, and in classing them- 

1 SomeLhingr of tho same sort scorns to he implied when the 
Fergamene kin^ is called Tavpow fitorpei^eos <()CKov vtdv (I*ans, 
X. 15, 2 ; of. Snidas, s.v. ’"ArraAo?), i.e. eon of the divine Bull, 
Dionysos, 
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selves among the number. Here, too, on some of 
the coins the name of the king is accompanied by 
the ej)ithet deoO or OeoTrdropos (Wroth, Cohis of 
Parthia, 1903, p. xxix). Bo, too, the Sasanian 
kings (after A.D. 224) continued to bear the title 
of B€6s (Pers. bag) ; but, whilst the Greek was 
ambiguous, in the native language the distinction 
between the lower divinity of the human deity 
and that of the gods proper was made plain by 
another word (yazdan) being reserved for these 
last (Ditt. Inscr, Orient, i. 432, 433). So far, 
then, from its being the case that the deity of 
the human ruler was an idea borrowed by the 
Greeks from the East, the borrowing was the 
other way ; the Orientals took it from the 
Greeks. 

Even the minor dynasties of the East came to 
bear divine titles. So Antiochus i. of Commagene 
describes himself as Oeb^ in the same breath with 
which he professes piety to be the rule of his life, 
on the monument where his body rests after his 
soul has gone to the ‘heavenly seats of Zeus 
Oromasdes.’ The honours to be paid to himself 
and the other kings are distinguished, as ‘heroic’ 
(lines 48, 118, 125), from the cult of the greater 
gods. His own image is crMpopos with that of 
Zeus-Oromasdes, Mithra, Artagnes, and Com- 
magene (line 60) (Bitt. Imcr. Orient, i. 383), The 
Jewish Herod Agrippa i. received from heathens 
the now banal ascription of deity (Ac 12*^2j Jos. 
Ant. xix. 8. 2). 

Even in the age of the Hellenistic kings, deifica- 
tion was not their peculiar prerogative. It was 
open to other men, in their degree, to become 
objects of religious worship. Sometimes they 
might secure this by the authority of the kings 
themselves. Antiochus ii. had his favourite 
Pythermus worshipped as Herakles (Athen. vii, 
289 f.), and Ptolemy II. consecrated his mistress 
Bilistiche as Aphrodite (Pint. Amat. 9). Con- 
secration sometimes took place by the authoiity 
of a Greek State. 

So Athens conferred heroiQ honours after his death upon 
Diogenes, who had commanded the Macedonian garrison in the 
Pirajua (title of eiiepyer*??, priest, refjiepog, games [OIA ii. 407, 
24 ; 4S1, 67 ; 1669]). Aratus after his death was worshipped 
with heroic honours at Sicyon ; and, as in the case of the deified 
kings, it was asserted that his mother had really conceived him 
of a god (Polyb. viii. 14. 7 ; Pint. Arat, 63 ; Pans. ii. 8. 2, 9. 
4). Philopoemen after his death was worshipped with divine 
honours at Megalopolis (altar, reficvog, games [Plut. Philop. 
21 ; Paus. viii. 61. 2 ; Diod. xxix. IS ; Liv, xxxix. 60 ; Ditt. Syll. 
210 ]). 

Probably to this age, and not an earlier, belongs 
the consecration of the athletes of former genera- 
tions who had brought glory to their cities, like 
Theagenes, who was worshipped as a god at 
Thasos (Paus: vi. 11. 2), Oehotas of Byrne (Paus. 
vi. 3, vii. 17. 3 and 6), and Biognetus the Cretan 
(Ptol. Heph. ap. Phot. Bibl. p. I5la, 20), Other 
consecrations were the act of gilds or associations, 
who worshwed their founders or distinguished 
members. & ^ve find a gild of Bionysiastm 
(2nd cent. B.c.) in the Piraeus ‘heroizing’ a certain 
Bionysius {Sirm &4>7}piv(rdsl Aiovdinos) {Mitth. Ath 
ix. [1884] 279 f., 288 f.), and something like a heroic 
cult of their founder was maintained in the philo- 
sophical schools created in the form of religious 
gilds by Plato and Epicurus. In the case of Plato, 
the story of a miraculous birth was again cir- 
culated ; he was the son of Apollo (Biog. Laert. 
iii. 1. 2; Olympiod. Vit PtatJ. Bo, too, Hippo- 
crates seems to have been worshipped in schools 
of medicine, not in Cos only, hut in the Greek 
world generally (Luc, Pkilops. 21). Bometimes the 
consecration took place according to testamentary 
dispositions, which founded an association for the 
cult of the testator, as in the case of a family of 
Thera, whose heroon is the subject of the will of 
Epicteta {GIG 2448), and in the case of Epicurus. 

VOL. IV,— 34 


Wheu the power began to pass from the hands 
of kings to that of Rome, the Greeks, in trans- 
ferring their homage, continued the forms of re- 
ligious worship. The cult which replaced that of 
the Hellenistic kings was that of the goddess Rome. 
Smyrna was the first Greek city to erect a temple 
to Rome in 195 B.c. (Tac, Ami. iv. 56), and the 
cult later became general. The Roman general 
Titus Eiaraininus a few years later was receiving 
divine honours in Greece (Pint. Flmnininm^ 16). 
In the last cent. B.c. it seems to have become the 
usual thing for Roman governors to be worshipped 
by the provincials under their rule (Cic. ad Q.frat. 

i. 1, 26, cf. ad Att. v. 21; Suet. Aug. 52); the 
notorious Verres in Sicily had games ( f'erria) cele- 
brated in honour of his divinity (Cie. Verr., Orat. 

ii. 2. 21). Of the numerous temples erected to 
Pompey {rip vaioh ^piOovri irbo’ri rirdpis 

Anth, Pal. ix. 402) no naaterial trace has been 
recovered ; but two inscriptions, one from Ephesus 
and one from the island of Carthsoa, show the sort 
of worship offered to Julius Ciesar by the Greeks 
in his day of power. The first {GIG 2957) describes 
him as ‘ God manifest and universal saviour of 
humanity’; and the second (GIG 2369), as ‘God 
and Emperor and Saviour of tlie world.’ But now 
the ruling race itself was prepared to follow the 
Greek fashion. 

2. Deification under the Roman Empire.— For 
the old Romans the gap between gods and men 
was not bridged as it was for the Greeks. They 
had indeed, like other primitive peoples, rites for 
placating the spirits of the dead {dl manes)^ but 
such spirits did not pass into gods proper ; there 
was no intermediate class of heroes. The offering 
of divine honours to living men would have seemed 
to them highly shocking. As, however, the Greek 
element grew in Rome, new ideas found entrance. 
Scipio Africanus was not worshipped, but there 
was believed to be something supernatural about 
him, and stories were told of his divine birth (Liv. 
xxvi. 19). In the last century of the Republic, 
rites proper to divine worship were ofiered to 
Metellus Pius (Macrob, Sat. iii. 13. 7) and Marius 
Gratidianus (Cic. Off. iii. § 80 ; Seneca, de Jm, 

iii. 18) ; but in the former case by private friends, 
members of a Hellenized aristocracy; in^ the 
latter, by a semi-Hellenic populace ; in neither 
case, with official authorization. 

The note of that Empire which Julius Csesar 
conceived was an assimilation in which the old 
Roman tradition lost its prerogative. Under his 
rule the Roman people were allowed (Suet.) or 
encouraged (Bio) to adopt the Greek forms of 
homage. The image of Caesar now figured along 
with those of the gods. A month of the year was 
called by his name. In 45 B.C, a temple was even 
founded to Juppiter Julius and his dementia, in 
which M. Antony was to serve as fiamen (Bio Cass, 
xliv. 6 ; Buet. Ums. 76 ; App. Pell. Civ. ii. 106), 
On Caesar’s murder in 44 the scheme collapsed 
(Cic. Phil. ii. 43) ; but in the comet which appeared 
the following year the Roman populace saw Caesar’s 
spirit raised to heaven (Hin. MN ii. 94 ; Tirg. 
ix. 47; Ov. Metam. xv. 843 fi‘. etc,): When the 
Csesarian party triumphed, the worship of the dead 
Csesar was put upon a regular* footing; public policy 
was now shaped by the cautious spirit of his ne^ew. 
A law passed by senate and people set Divus 
Julius among the gods, and a temple was erected 
(42 B.b.) to him on the spot where Hs mangled 
body had been displayed to the people (Bio Cass, 
xlvil IS; App. ii. 148;, OIL X 626, ix. 2628). 
There is no reason to suppose that divus had at 
this rime ac^riired a meaning difieront from detis ; 
it was the precedent of the Oeesars which limited 
it,, to tkose diyi-uities ,who had once been men 
(Mommsen, Bfehitsr. xL® 756, note 1 ; Wissowa, 
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p. 285). In CIL x. 3903, we find dei Caesaris 
alongside of dioi Augnsti (of. ih, 1271). So, too, we 
find Ivaftro./) 6 as the j)roper designation of Julius 
Ceesar in Greek (Strabo, viii 381, etc.).^ From 
Home the worship soon spread to other places. 
An altar of Bivus Julius is mentioned at Ferusia 
in 41 (Dio Cass, xlviii. 14 1 cf. GIL L 697, 698). In 
tlie Western provinces the cult seems to have been 
maintained only in the colonies founded by Julius 
Csesar. Antony and Sextus Pompeius, who dis- 
puted with the adoptive son of the dimis the 
empire of the world, each advanced his own 
claims to diviniij^ Antony masqueraded in the 
character of Dionysos, and at Athens followed the 
precedent of Antiochus Epiphanes by demanding a 
dowi’y as the husband of the city-goddess (Pint. 
AnL 24 ; Dio Cass, xlviii. 39 ; Atlien. iv. 148 ; M. 
Seneca, Stias, i. 6 ; Veil. Paterc. ii. 82 ; Plin. MN 
viii. 55). Sext. Pompeius claimed to be the sou 
of Neptune (Dio Cass, xlviii. 19; Aiqx v. 100; 
Plin. RN ix. 55). When the young Ciesar stood 
forth supreme and brought to the vexed world au 
era of peace, the tide of worship could not he 
stayed. But the temper and policy of the now 
ruler inclined him rather to reduce such honours 
to their minimum, and among the Homans to bring 
them into connexion with the national tradition 
rather than with foreign usage. In 27 B.o. he 
accepted from the Senate^ the name of Augiistm^ 
which connoted sanctity without asserting absolute 
divinity (Bio Gass. llii. 16 ; Suet. A%ig, 7 ; Ovid. 

1 . 009 ; Censoiinus, d& I)i& Rat 21. 8). He 
showed the same moderation in the provinces. 

But first three sorts of cults offered to the 
Emperor must be distinguished : (1) the pro- 
mnoial cult, maintained by each province as a 
whole at one of the provincial centres; (2) the 
municipal cults, maintained by the separate cities ; 
{3} the private cults, maintained by individuals 
or voluntary associations. The first w'ere far 
more completely controlled (if not instituted) by 
the Imperial Government; and to them alone 
strictly applies the rule laid down by Augustus, 
that he was not to be -worsMpped save in associa- 
tion with the goddess Borne. Asia and Bithynia 
were the first provinces to be authorized to estab- 
lish a provincial cult of this sort ; and temples to 
Borne and Augustus were reared at Pergamum 
and Nicomedia, This permission did not extend 
to resident Boman citizens ; they •were to worship, 
not Augustus, but Borne and Divus Julius in 
temples of their own at Ephesus and Nica^a (Dio 
Cass. Ii. 20 ; cl Tao, Ann. iv. 37). In the West the 
first provincial cult seems to have been instituted 
in 10 B.C., when an altar was consecrated to Borne 
and Augustus at Lugdunum (Lyons) for the pro- 
vince of the Three Gauls. A few years later a 
similar altar was consecrated for Germania at 
Oppidum XJ biorum (Cologne). To the municipal 
and private cults much greater liberty was allo-vved. 
In ordinary practice, however, the cities seem 
under the early Empire to have combined the 
name of Augustus Avith that of Borne. The cult 
instituted in A,P. 11 by the colony of Narbo is 
addressed to the mrnien of Augustus alone ( OIL 


ing Mm the name and attributes of some tradL 
tlonal god. In Egypt and Carla, Augustus is Zeus 
Eleuthcrios (Ka,t(rap, ml S^welpcar KpoLriovrt 

I Tip rarph, ''E'KevBeplcp, OKI 4923 1 el 

4716 ; jBOJI xi. [1887] 306 ; and the expression 
*god of god/ Ic. son of Divus Julius, in Ditt. 

1 Tliat tl3e Baphnis who is deified in Tirgil, Le. v., represents 
JnUus CsBsar wns suggested by the scholars of antiquity and is 
commonly repeated to-day. Baphnis has, however, nothing' 
but his deification in common with Caisar; and, since the 
deiRcaUdn was a part of the ol<iSioUian story, it forms a very 
Blender ground for the identifigation. 


Inscr, Orient. 655) ; at Alabanda in Garia, Apollo 
Eleiitherios {CIG 2903/= Ditt. Inscr. QrieTd. ii. 
457). At Athens the temple begun by Pisistratus 
to Zeus Olympios Avas consecrated to the genius of 
Augustus (Suet. Aug. 60). Not only Augustus 
himself, but other members of the Imperial family 
become objects of Avorship. Athens honours his 
grandson Gains as vios’^Apyjs {CIA iii. 444); Mity- 
lene, his son-in-laAV Agrippa as deb^ o-carrip {CIG 
2176) ; Nyssa has a special priest for his stepson 
Tiberius {CIG 2943). A temple Avas consecrated to 
Octavia after her death by Corinth (Pans. ii. 3. 1). 
The first day of each month in Egypt and Asia was 
called (Kaibel, Inscr, Gtcgc. Sic. 1890, }>. 

701). Games, among the Greeks a form of religious 
festivity, were everyAvlicre instituted in honour of 
Augustus or members of the Imperial house 
('Fojfiata "EelSaa-rdf KacerdpTja ^ AyptTTTTja, Ditt. Sylt^ 
677 ; Suet. Aug. 98, etc.). Even king Herod built 
temples and instituted games to Augustus and 
Borne (Jos. BJ i, 21, §§ 403 1). In Italy the 
cult of Augustus seems to have spread largely 
before his death ; temxdes and priests {sacerdotes 
in some Jlamines in others) are found in 

existence, at any rate, in colonies which Augustus 
had founded, and in cities of which he Avas in some 
AA^ay the patron (Beneventum, Cumm, Faiium, 
Fortunte,^ Pism; see Beurlier, Cxdte imperial^ 
p. 17 ; Hirschfeld, p. 838). It was at Borne that 
the Avorship Avas most severely restrained. The 
Emxjeror refused to be saluted by his f elloAv-citizeiis 
as god, or to alloAv a temple to him to be erected 
in the capital. But he permitted his name to 
he inserted in the ancient hymns of the Salii 
(Mommsen, lies gestcc divi Aug,, 1883, p. 44), and 
the Genius Augusti to be Avorshipped along Avith 
the Lares of the city — i.e. so far as the Avorship 
of a livdng man was admitted, it must put oil' its 
alien complexion and be screened by the formuloe 
of the national religion, though here again the 
restraint could not extend to the action of in- 
dividuals or the exuberant language of literature. 

The poets, inspired as they Avere by Greek ideals, 
and using the old mythological conceptions Avithoufc 
any belief in their literal truth, let their fancy run 
free in expressing the Emperor’s deity (Virg. Gcorq. 
i. 24 f. ; Hor. Od. iii. 3. 11 ; 5. If., 20. 4ff., etc.).* 

In Borne, too, men found pleasure in identifying 
the Emperor with some particular one of the old 

f ods ; sometimes it Avas Apollo (Suet. Aug. 70 ; 

erv. ad Mel. iv. 10) ; sometimes it Avas Mercury 
(Hor. Odes^ i, 2. 41 f.); of, Beitzenstein, Moimandres^ 
1904, p. 1761); sometimes it Avas Juppiter (Hor, 
Mpist i. 19. 43 ; Preller- Jordan, Bom. Myik. ii. 445). 

When Augustus died (A.l>. 14), the Boman people 
might at last worship him without restraint. 
After the precedent set in the case of Julius tlcesai*, 
he was declared a dimis by a decree of the Senate. 
As the timely appearance of a comet was not to be 
counted upon, an eagle was liberated at the funeral, 
to represent visibly the soul of the Emperor flying to 
heaven ; and a senator was found to bear Avitness to 
having seen the actual Emperor ascend (SueL Aug. 
100). Tiberius followed his predecessor in res train- 
ing the divine honours offered to himself. It is 
only due to his resolution that we do not to-day 
<Tibery ' for September or Octobei*, as Ave say 
^ memory of the first two 
d%vi. The Greeks, indeed, Avere permitted as before ' 
to Avorship the living Emperor, and' to consecrate 
temples to himself and his mother Livia, while 
the merely figurative character of the Avorship was 
emphasized even more than before by the, * God- 
Senate ’ {Oeh p-iJvicXiyros} taking the place of the god- 
dess Borne in the cults maintained with Imperial 
sanction by tlie provincial centres (Tac. Ann. iv. 
15). Municipal priests of Tiberius are found in 
one or tAvo Italian towns (Yenusia, Surrenfciini) 
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(Hirsclifeld, 842), but in Konie itself no sucli 
cult Avas tolerated, nor Avould Tiberius enter- 
tain the request of the province Bsetica to be 
allowed to build a temple to him and his mother 
(Tac. Ann. iv. 37, 38). The worship of Divus 
Augustus, on the other hand, Tiberius piously 
furthered. A temple Avas begun to him in Borne ; 
and, Avhereas only altars had'hitherto been erected 
to him in the Western provinces, Tarraco Avas 
allowed in A.D. 15 to build him a temple (Tac. A^m, 
i. 78). In the East, Cyzicus Avas even punished for 
slackness in this cult (Tac. Ann. iv. 36). The 
severity with AAhich the transgressions of in- 
dividuals Avexe visited increased as the reign of 
Tiberius went on. It became punishable even to 
change one’s garments before an image of Augustus, 
or carry a ring Avith his effigy engraved upon it 
into an unclean place (Suet, Tib. 68). At the death 
of Tiberius it Avas seen that the formality of con- 
secration, if religiously empty, had some political 
value as a verdict passed upon a deceased ruler by 
his subjects. The Senate refused to raise Tiberius 
to diAunity. It had, indeed, not improbably been 
the intention of Tiberius that consecration should 
by no means become a rule, but should be confined 
to the founders of the dynasty, J ulius and Augustus. 
But Caligula, Avho succeeded him (A.D. 37), was so 
far his opposite that he claimed the honours which 
Tiheriiis had repelled. No mummery was too 
extravagant for this Avretched maniac. A temple 
Avas built for him on the Palatine ; he made him- 
self the equal of Juppiter, and the Boman aristo- 
cracy Avere compelled on pain of death to ofler him 
all the forms of religious homage. On Ids assassi- 
nation in 41, the Senate refused him also diviuity ; 
his reign Avas a mad episode j but under Claudius 
we register further developments of a lasting kind 
in the Avorship of the Emjjerors. Caligula had 
already caused his sister Drusilla to he consecrated 
by the Senate as the first diva. Claudius had his 
grandmother Livia associated as diva Avith her 
husband Divus Augustus (Suet. Gland. 11 ; Bio 
Cass. lx. 5) 5 and he permitted (between a.d. 60 
and 54) a temple (not an altar) to be erected to him- 
self in Britain at Oamulodunum (Tac. Ann. xiv. 31 ; 
Sen. Apohol. 8; cf. Kornemann, p. 102, note 2; 
Toutain, Cnltes pcCi&ns, p. 86). Claudius after his 
death (54) became the third divus by decree of the 
Senate ; his elevation provoked the lampoon called 
ApokolohifnthosiSi Avhich has come down to us 
among the works of Seneca. 

After the precedent set by the elevation of 
Claudius, consecration became a normal formality 
at the decease of every Emperor, unless it was 
desired to affix a stigma to his reign. The outlines 
of the worship of the Emperors remained very 
much as th^ had come to shape themselves under 
Augustus, Tiberius, and Claudius, i.e. in the Creek 
East various local cults of the reigning Emperor, 
AAdiilst at the provincial headquarters the cult of 
Borne and Augustus became, after the apotheosis 
of Claudius, a eult of the among Avhom 

the reigning Emperor was included j in the Western 
rovinces, the cult of Borne and (the first) Augustus 
ecame a cult of Borne and (the reigning) Augustus 
or ‘Bomas et Augustorum,’ Beside the original 
altars i temples Avould seem to have generally arisen 
after the precedent of Tarraco j at Lyons, in the 
latter part of the second century, the altar AVas 
consecrated to the cult of the reigning Emperor 
(‘Csesaris nostri’), the temple to the deceased 
Auguhti (Kornemann, p. 109). It also remained 
common for other members of the Imperial family 
to ho consecrated on their decease (Popi^fca and her 
daughter under Nero, Bomitiila, the wife of 
Vespasian, the infant son of Bomitian, tlie father 
of Trajan, etc.), although after Hadrian the privi- 
lege seems generally to have boon restricted to 


Empresses^ (see list of divi inBeurlier, p. 325 f.). 
And, although the worship of the living Emperor Avas 
not usually countenanced in Borne, the Avorship of 
his numm or genius Avas part of the official reli- 
gious system. The oath generally recognized in 
the business of the Empire Avas by the genius of 
the Emperor (6 ^e^dartos SpKos, cf. Ajiul. Mctam. 
ix. 41). In the laAvs of Salpensa and Malaga the 
formula for swearing inserts, between Juppiter and 
the penateSf first the list of consecrated divii and 
then the genius of the reigning Emperor. 

None but the Avorst Emperors foIIoAved Caligula 
in demanding for themselves divine honours during 
their lifetime. Nero did so, and a temple to him 
as divus Avould have been erected in Borne but for 
its ill omen, *for the honour of the gods is not 
conferred upon the ruler before he has ceased to 
act among manldnd ’ (Tac. Ann. xv. 74). Bomitian 
established a worship of himself, and Avas addressed 
at court as ‘ dominus et deus (Bio Cass. Ixvii. 13 ; 
Suet. Dom.. 13; Martial, v. 8). Commodus had 
himself Avorshipped as Hercules, and Avas fond of 
masquerading Avith club and lion-skin (Lampiid. 
Commod. 8, 9 ; Herodian, i. 14, 9, 15. 2-5).^ Agre- 
lian (A.D. 270-275) was the first Emperor of sound 
understanding Avho took to himself the titles of 
divinity (‘ doniinus et deus’), but he already had 
conceived the idea of giving the Boman autocracy 
an ^ expression no less ceremonious than that of 
Oriental monarchy. What Aurelian conceived 
Biocletian (a.d. 284-305) carried out. Among 
his measures Avas one to introduce the custom 
of prostration, and to take for himself and his 
colleague the names of Jovius and Herculius. 
When Christianity became dominant with Con- 
stantine, worship of the earthly sovereign had, of 
course, to cease. To the forms, however, of the 
old worship a political or social value had come to 
attach which made it difficult to abolish them 
absolutely. The Christian Emperors as late as 
Valerian I. (A.D. 364-375) were officially consecrated 
after their death (Ausonius, Gratiar. act. 7), and the 
use of the term divus^ in common parlance, of a 
deceased Emperor continued for centuries (Gregory 
of Tours, Eisi. Franc, ii. S ; God. J^cst. v. 27. 5, etc.}. 
The provincial temples of the Emperor had become 
so much a centre tor public festivities, etc. , that 
Constantine allowed them to continue, stipulating, 
however, that no rites of pagan sacrifice should 
be performed in them (Wilmanns, Exempla Inscr. 
Latin. [1873] 2843, 1. 45 f.). Such temples were 
no longer dedicated to any Emperor personally, but 
to the Imperial Family (pens Ftavia) in the abstract. 
The priests of the Imperial cult and 'OiQsacerdotaUs 
(ex-priests) had come to form an important element 
in the cities of the Empire, discharging secular as 
Avell as religious functions. These, therefore, the 
Christian Empire allowed to subsist. Bince, how- 
ever, they still bore the insignia of old pagan 
coronati or samrdotalcs^ there was a feeling 
against them among* the religious (Synod of Elvira, 
Canon 56). Christians did, indeed, accept the 
office {GIL viii. 8348), but Tope Innocent J. (Mansi, 
ill, 1069) pronounced that all who had . done so 
after baptism Avere disg^ualified for the Christian 
priesthood. The municipal fiammss continued 
locally as secular officials yith the old name as 
late as Justinian {GIL viii, 10516; cf. Synod of 
Elvira^ canons 2 and 3). 

We have seen that the offering of divine honours 
to men arose among the Greeks as a formality 

1 Siicli consecration did not, however, imply necessarily the 
persistence of the cult when the Imperial power had passed to 
other families, 

2 It ^Ya8 alAvays, of course, possible for private persons to use 
forms of flattery, and the Imperial portraits which have come 
dowti to us often represent them in the conventional guise of 
some old divinity, the Empresses especially as Demeter; this 
need not signify more than the fancy of some individual, 
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whose religious significance was mainly that it 
showed how empty religion generally had become. 
Can we say the same of the mass of organized 
cults we have just surveyed — cults which endured 
throughout the Graeco-Koman world for more than 
three centuries ? It is obvious that to some extent 
we can. Among the Eoman aristocracy, among 
tlie better educated people everywhere, the ascrip- 
tion of deitj to the living Emperor, if not mere 
flattery, as m the case of the Augustan poets, was 
no douot understood in a metaphorical sense which 
emptied it of value properly religious. The better 
Emperors, as we saw, repelled such homage, and 
Vespasian jested on his death-hed at the court 
fiction (‘ Vae, puto, dens fio/ Suet. Vesp^ 23). 

But how, if these practices had so little mean- 
ing, could they go on so widely and so long. The 
answer to this might perhaps be as follows. (1) 
The practices were not meaningless in so far as 
they reposed upon a genuine sentiment, if not, 
strictly speaking, a religious one. Octavianus 
Caesar brought the world relief from long anarchy, 
and for the following centuries order and peace 
around the Mediterranean were felt to be bound 
up with the Imperial government. Beal feelings 
or loyalty to the head of the world-State may, 
therefore, have sought symbolical expression, and 
the symbol, according to the conditions of the 
ancient world, could be nothing but a religious 
formality,^ The Christians appeared rebels to the 
civil power when they refused to throw incense 
upon the altar consecrated to the genius of Augus- 
tus. (2) Among the masses of the people, among 
those to whom me Emperor -was a distant and un- 
seen power, some real belief in his deity may have 
existed. The formalities of worship impressed the 
mind insensibly, and in the sphere of belief there 
are notoriously many half-shades that cannot give 
a clear logical account of themselves. The common 
oath by the genius of the Emperor must have acted 
continually to suggest his actual presence. The 
exclamation '^£1 KaTaap seems to have been the one 
which naturally sprang to the lips of an over-driven 
menial (Luo. Lucius, 16). Especially where the 
personality of an Emperor had impressed Itself 
upon the popular mind might it be believed that 
he had at death actually become an operative 
supernatural power. Images of Marcus Aurelius 
were to be seen among the penates of Boman 
houses as late as the time of Diocletian, and he 
was believed to reveal the future to men in dreams , 
(Oapitolinus, Marcus, 18, 61). (3) The cults of 

the Emperor once established served various 
interests incidentally. The xnestige and profit 
brought to its locality by an Ulustiious temple, 
the festivities and holidays connected with a 
provincial or municipal cult, would tend to perpet- 
uate it apart from religious motives ; the motives 
to-day which maintain the observance of Christmas 
or Easter are by no means all religious. So, too, 
the natural instinct of men to form societies of a 
friendly or convivial kind could be gratified under 
cover of Ofesax-worshm, just as tney had been 
gratified by g^WiSMJi-religious associations under 
the Ptolemies (of. the clubs of CulUr&s AugusU, 
(piKoaepaorol, etc., in Beurlier, p. 2681). The* 
cosmopolitan gild of dramatic artists thought it 
politic to set the name of Hadrian as vios AL6vv<ros 
alongside of the old Dionysos who was their patron 
deity. So, too, the social ambitions of the freed- 
man class found an oppo^isunity of gratification in 
the institution of the Aug^csiales in the Latin 
cities of the Empire (ISoissier, Eeligion romaine, 
i. 1621), ^ 

Deification, we have seen, had not been among 

I If the Empire was one, some universal religion was needed 
to extend over H-s confused variety of national, tribal, and civio 
gods. Of. art. OiEsAiiisJc 


the Greeks and Homans a recognition of the divine 
right of kings per se, hut of the material or moral 
power of individuals. And under the Boman 
Empire, if the Emperors alone were divine for the 
whole realm by the theory of the State, other men 
might attain deity for a particular locality or a 
particular sect. The deification of widest range 
after that of members of the Imperial family was 
that of Antinoos, the youth loved by Hadrian. 
The Emperor on his death (A.D. 130) encouraged 
the worship of Mm as a god,* temples and in- 
numerabie statues were erected to him, and a stai' 
was discovered which was clearly his soul in heaven 
(Dio Cass. Ixix. 11 ; Pans. ix. 7 ; Spart. Rad, 14. 
7 ; GIL xiv. 2112, etc.}. Theophanes of Mitylene, 
the friend of Pompey, was worshipped as a god by 
his native city after Ms death (Tac. Ann, vi. 18 ; 
coins of Mitylene), and, similarly, Cnidus voted 
his contemporary Artemidorus n/Aai Icrddeoi {Inscr, 
in Brit, Mus,, no. 787). The vote recorded in the 
inscription was passed in his lifetime j but the 
divine honours were probably not to be offered till 
after his decease. Apollonius of Tyana, according 
to Philostratiis, though he disclaimed deity, was 
saluted as a god by large numbers of people (iv. 
31 ; cf. iii. 50) ; Caracalla built a tempe to him 
(Dio Cass. Ixxvii. 18), and he continued for long 
to be an object of popular worship (Vopisc. Aure- 
licm, 24). 

The practice of offering heroic honours to the 
dead became much more general in the later times 
of pagan antiquity. Such honours were sometimes 
conferred publicly by a city or association as a 
special distinction, as, e,g, ,by Tarsus upon the philo- 
sopher Athenodoriis (pseudo-Lae. Macroh, 21 ; cf. 
Head, Rist, Num,, 1887, p. 488) ; Athens {CIA iii. 
889} I Cyzicus (Mitt, Atlmi, ix. [1884] 28 f.).^ But 
the private consecration of the dead by their 
relatives and friends became increasingly common 
in Boman times. Cicero resolved on the ‘apo- 
theosis ’ of his daughter and designed a temple xor 
her (ad Att, xii. 36 ; cf. the temple of Poraptilla, 
hiSGT, grcec. Sic, et It, 607).® The salutation of 
the dead as ‘hero* or ‘heroine*^ becomes an 
ordinaiy formula on grave-stones; iip<pop becomes an 
ordinary name for a tomb. That many a bereaved 
person who had such an epitaph engraved meant 
to imply that his or her dead had actually passed 
into a life of higher power or beatitude, is riiown 
by such phrases as * Thou livest as a hero, Thou art 
not become a dead thing’ (^^s ihs i^ptas, ml rims 
iyivov, Kaibel, Rpig, grrnc,, 1878, p. 433). But the 
custom of couplmg the title ‘hero* in common 
speech with the name of a dead man became so 

f eneral that it survived in Christian times, ‘hero’ 
eing now simply an equivalent of jaa/capir???, 
‘ sainted,* just as in the West divus survived as the 
title of deceased Emperors (Deneken, in Boscher, 
col, 2547 f. I Kohde, Esyche^, 646 f.}. 

tiTEBATUES, — Deneken, arfe. ‘Heros,’ in Boscher; Rohde, 
Psyche \ 1907, p. 146 f, etc.; Beurlier, JDe divinis hoTWribics 
qms aeceperunt Alemndw et meoessores eiua (Paris, 1890); 
iCaerst, ‘ Die Bep?findung' des Alexander- und Ptolemaer-kultea 
in Aegypten,‘ PMein. Mm* vot Iii. (1897) p. 421 ; H. von Prott, 
‘ Das «ls llToXc/aatov und die Zeitgesehichte,* ib. vol, 

hii. (1898) p, 460 1 ; Kornemaan, Gesehiehte der mtijem 

MerrsQh&rmilte (Leipjzig, 1901) ; E. R. Bevan, ‘ Worship of the 
Kings in the Greek Cities,* in the English Mistorical Eeview, 
vot xvL (1901); Breccia, ‘H diritto dinastioo neDe monarchie 
del sucoesson d’ Alessandro Magno* (1903), p. 801, in Belooh's 
Skidi di storia antica ; Beloch, Griech. Gesm., vol. iii. (1904) p. 
S69 1 ; P. Wendland, Pie fielUnistisch-romische Kultw (1907). 
For the Ptolemies : Strack, Pie Pyrnstie der PfoZemaer (1897), 
1 >. 12 f. ; W. Ofcto, Priest&r und Tempcl im hellmistischm 
Aegypterit vol. i. (3905) p. 138 f. For l’erg:amum; Cardinali, 
*11 regno di Pergamo' (1906), p. 339f,, \A Beloch's Studi di 
staria antica. For Roman Empire : Preller, Borih. Mythologxe 


1 There seem even oases where the title * hero * is applied in 
public inscriptions to persons still living (Paton, Ins&r, of Cos, 
1891, p. 76 ; cf. (7/6^, 2683). b , . , 

^ Sometimes the dead was represented in tho guise of some 
god, especially Dionysos or Hermes. 
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(3rd ed. by Jordan, 1883), vol. ii. p. 426 f. ; Jean Rdville, La, 
Religion d, Rome sous les SSv^res (1886), p. 30 f. ; Mommsen, 
Rom. StaatsreoM^ (1887), vol. ii. p. 766 f., 809; Hirschfeld, 
‘Zur Gesch. des rom. Kaisercultus,’ in for 1888, p. 

833 f. ; Beurlier, Le Quite impdnal (1891) ; Kornemann, Zur 
GescMrMc der antiken Bei'rscherkulte (1901) ; Wissowa, Re- 
ligion und Kultus der Romer (1902), in I. von Miiller ’s Band' 
buch, p. 280 f, ; Boissier, La Religion romaine d' Auguste aux 
Antonins^ (1906); Toutain, Les Cultes pawns dans V empire 
Tomain (1907). E. K. BeVAN. 

DEISM.— I. Historical. — Tlie movement of 
religions tlioiiglit known as * Deism ’ was of com- 
paratively brief duration. Its rapid rise into 
notoriety, its short-lived prevalence, and its gradual 
subsidence all fall within the limits of a single 
century. Roughly speaking, the beginning of the 
movement was contemporaneous with the Revolu- 
tion of 168S. Its epitaph was pronounced in 1790, 
when Burke could spealc of the Deistic writers as 
already forgotten. Nor is the speedy exhaustion 
of interest difficult to explain. The conditions 
which combined to direct men’s attention to the 
Deistic problem were transient; and the whole 
dispute was too frigid and too little in contact 
\yith real life to affect the deeper currents of I'e- 
ligious thought. Superficially, much excitement 
was stimulated, until the air was thick with con- 
troversial writings. But, with a few excep- 
tions, neither was any conspicuous literary merit 
displayed hy the controversialists, nor did their 
arguments penetrate far into the secrets of the 
spiritual life. This serves to explain why the 
religious debates of the ISth cent, have faded from 
the common memory more completely than those 
of earlier periods. On the other nandj to the 
student Deism' presents special points of interest. 
English religion would never nave reached its 
present condition if it had not passed through the 
stage with which we are about to deal. 

If the movement is to be understood in relation 
to the general development of theological thought, 
it will be necessary to seek for an explanation of 
its origin in a period when the name * Deism ’ had 
not yet come into vogue, and in speculations the 
true issue of which was not anticipated by their 
own authors. Halyhurton, in his book entitled 
Natural Beliqion hisufficient (1714), was the first 
to name Lord Herbert of Cherbury as the parent 
of Deism. The charge was endorsed hy Leland, 
whose Vi&to of th& Deistical Writars (1754) contains 
much carefully amassed material, very useful to 
later students. Since then Lord Herbert’s responsi- 
bility, whether to his credit or discredit, has been 
commonly recognized, and this in spite of the fact 
that his famous book d& Veritate was composed 
with a purpose guite different from that to which 
its arguments subsequently contributed. The book 
deserves an epithet often applied in cases where 
there is little justification for so strong a term. 
It was, without exaggeration, ^epoch-making.’ It 
initiated a line of thought and a method of re- 
ligious speculation pregnant with results, the full 
measure of which has not even to-day been ex- 
hausted. No better introduction to the study of 
Deism can be provided than a brief analysis of the 
main theses which Lord Herbert sets out to estab- 
lish. The title of the book, given in Ml, clearly 
indicates the writer’s purpose : Veritate^ prout ' 

distinguitUT a BemdatimOf V&tidmili, FrolaUlij 
et a Falso (Paris, 1624). At the basis 6t the 
author’s theory is his belief in the existence of 
notiticG comimmesj or innate principles. These he 
explains in his chapter ‘do Tnstinctu Naturali,’ 
to be distinguished hj six marks, viz. Priority, 
Independence, Universality, Certainty, Practical 
Necessity, and Immediate Cogency, Ideas to which 
these marks belong arc imxn'intcd on the mind by 
the hand of God. They are axioms, neither re- 
quiring nor admitting proof, When dealing with 


the subject of religion, he distinguishes five prin- 
ciples as exhibiting this primary character, and 
consequently independent of all tradition, whether 
written or oral. They come direct from a heavenly 
source and are common to all religions. These 
five fundamental truths are the following: (1) 
that God exists, (2) that it is a duty to worship 
Him, (3) that the practice of virtue is the true 
mode of doing Him honour, (4) that man is under 
the obligation to repent of his sins, and (5) that 
there will he rewards and punishments after death. 
The axiomatic character claimed on behalf of prin- 
ciples such as these is open to debate, and Lord 
Herbert’s theories were afterwards subjected to 
damaging criticism by Locke. But, whatever 
opinion be held as to the validity of Lord Her- 
bert’s assumptions, it remains true that in his 
works we are brought face to face with the prin- 
ciples which lie at the root of Deism. Here we 
find assertion of the competence of human reason 
to attain certainty with regard to fundamental 
religious truths, and insistence npon the indissol- 
uble connexion between religion and the practical 
duties of life. This is precisely the theme on 
which the Deistic writers enlarged. The pivot 
of the whole controversy is the disputed question 
of the sufficiency of natural reason to establish 
religion and enforce morality — a sufficiency as 
vehemently asserted by the Deists as it was denied 
hy their opponents. 

Much misunderstanding will be avoided if it be remembered 
from the outset that the Deistic controversy was in the main 
philosophical rather than religious. Had it not been so, it 
Wottld have been incorrect to indicate a metaphysician like 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury as the forerunner of Deism. Dis- 
appointment awaits those who expect to find in the writings 
of this period any searching analysis of a living spiritual ex- 
perience. The controversy arose not from the attempt of the 
soul to explain to itself its joys and fears in the presence of 
God, hut from the desire of the thinker to remove from his 
theory of the world inconsistencies of which he was continually 
becoming more uncomfortably conscious. The details of the 
controversy will show that the chief impulse came from the 
wish to find a way of reconciliation between the then commonly 
accepted philosophic view of the Divine nature and the facts of 
observation. And new facts were the order of the day. It was 
a period of discovery and of the rapid acquisition of all kinds 
of kno%vledge. Information was pouring in with regard to the 
religious systems of other parts of the earth. It was no longer 
possible to live in a religious world limited hy the horizon of 
Western Europe. Travellers were bringing home from recently 
discovered, or re-discovered, countries reports of imposing 
civilizations, in which the sanctions of civil order were pro- 
vided by religions of the utmost diversity in origin and 
character. In this way materials for the study of comparative 
religion began to be collected, and it became possible to form 
some conception of the bewildering multiplicity of religious 
customs, ceremonies, and doctrines throughout the world. Ko 
philosophic explanation of man and man’s religious faculties 
could claim to be adequate which left ail this mass of new 
material out of account. 

At the same time, other more subtle influences were at work 
stimulating man’s natural desire to unify hia knowledge. In 
the domain of physical science the process of unification was 
advancing with unparalleled rapidity. The so-called ‘ natural 
philosophers,’ a^ong whom were numbered the greatest intel- 
lects of day, were engaged in establishing those wide 
generalizations which have formed the basis of modem science. 
The visible success thus achieved, deserving and receiving the 
applause of the world, prompted the philosophic student of 
religion to search for some wide formula tbat would cover his 
facts as satisfactorily as the fomula of Hewton coyered the 
phenomena of the physical world, 

I. Forerunaers of Deism*— It is far from easy 
to form any estimate of the phase of intellectual 
development througb which the nation was pass- 
ing at the time when it was disposed to accept, or 
at all events to discuss, the novel theory of religion 
ivhich the Deists proposed. English philosophy 
has never flowed in a very wide or deep stream. 
It is a common reproach that as a nation England 
has been in the past, and remains to the present 
day, strangely insnaeeftible, to the influence of 
abstract ideas. It is diffiMt to deny the truth 
of the criticism, Even the controversies of the 
Reformation were in England decided to a great 
extent upon ^rhcHcarconsiderations, Little atten- 
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tion was for the most part j^aid to the examina- 
tion of first principles. _ An exception to tlie 
general rule, noAvevcr, is afforded by Hobbes 
(t 1679). Together witli other writers of the tiiiio, 
ho exhibits a strong prejudice against the scliol- 
astic philosopliy. In certain respects he repre- 
sents, with some characteristic English peculiari- 
ties, the sceptical tendency of the Kenaissance. 
It was, indeed, cliiefly as an exponent of political 
philosophy that he made his mark and arrested 
the attention of his contemporaries. With the 
political theories which he defended, and with the 
conti’oversies which ensued, we are not concerned. 
His importance in relation to the course of re- 
ligious speculation lies rather in tlie temper which 
he contrilmted to produce than in the acceptance 
of his principles hy any body of disciples.^ His 
self-sufficiency, his obvious one-sidedness, his dis- 
regard of necessary qualifications, and his rigororis 
insistence on the most paradoxical conclusions 
from liis premisses aroused an angry opposition. 
Hence it is not surpiising to come across the state- 
ment that, while he had innumerable opponents, 
his sui>porters numbered but one. It was a true 
instinct winch made the men of liis time feel that 
the tendency of the Lmmtihan was in the direction 
of a thoroughgoing infidelity. The literature of 
the Restoration bears witness to the existence of 
a general opinion that danger was to be appre- 
hended from the spread, of his influence. Though 
Hobbes himself was utterly opxw^ed to that kind 
of natural religion which afterwards formulated 
itself as Deism, yet he was, in fact, one of the 
pioneers of the movement. As much as any other 
single writer he gave the impulse to religious 
speculation, and, by helping to shake tlie old con- 
fidence in tradition, contributed to the removal of 
one of the main ob.stacles to the introduction of 
Deism. 

Another and a very difFerent element at work in 
the intellectual life of the nation was derived from 
the influence of the Cambridg’e Piatonists 
They were a small body standing much aloof from 
the general Hfeof the country, who from the vantage 
ground of academic seclusion surveyed the troubled 
course of the political struggle and the contentions 
of the warring sects. For themselves, they desired 
to establish on rational grounds a Christian philo- 
sophy, leaving to others the barren victories in 
the field of popular controversy. In them the 
genuine philosophic instinct to pursue the search 
for ultimate truth was unmistakably present. It 
was their dominant motive. Influenced by the 
wide-spread reaction against the Axistotelianism 
of the Middle Ages, they discovered, in a modified 
form of Platonism, a theory which afforded satis- 
faction alike to their religious and to their intel- 
lectual requirements. In the forefront of tlieir 
system they placed the conception of the human 
reason as receptive of illimiinabion from the Divine 
source. From the elevation of the standpoint thus 
attained— so it seemed to them — the questions at 
issue between the sects were reduced to their 
true dimensions, and lost the exaggerated import- 
ance wliicii had been conventionally attached to 
them. In the speculations of these students the 
ethical motive is markedly iiromment. They in- 
sisted on the inimutabiiity of the moral law and 
on its independence of any positive commands, 
hunian or Divine. For the most part they were 
inclined to abstain from controversy. But sonio 
^ of them found it expedient to meet the theories of 
Hobbes with an explicit refutation. Against Ins 
materialism, and hie speciously simple reduction 
of ^ human motives to various manifestations of 
self-lo^e,^ they opposed their l^Jatonxc idealism and 
their bt^f in the existence of moral principles to 
which aiimviolable obligation essentially belonged. 


At first sight it might appear paradoxical to main- 
tain that two systems so consciously and directly 
oi^posed to one another as those of Hobbes and the 
Cambridge Vlatonists both helped to iireparo the 
ground for the growtii of Deism. Bub it will be 
remembered that the effect of the wui tings of 
Hobbes lias been described as in the main nega- 
tive. He helped to sap the defences of authority, 
whereas the Cambridge School contributed some- 
thing more positive, accustoming the minds of men 
to tiie hope of finding in their own reason a judge 
capable of bringing to an end the -weary series of 
doubtful disputations over matters of faith. 

In a still more marked degree is it true that the 
writings of Locke (t 1704) pimduced an effect upon 
the current of religious thought which he neither 
intended nor approved. Locke was not a Deist, 
though the reproach was naturally enough cast in 
the teeth of the man apart from wdiose influence 
Deism woixlcl never have enjoyed the vogue to 
which it eventually attained. Wliile his relation 
to the movement was unquestionably close and 
intimate, it was at the same time far from simple. 
For not only did the Deists profess to draw their 
inferences from his principles, but many, perhaps 
most, of the opponents of the movement likewise 
were convinced adherents of his philosophy. Locke 
may therefore be said to have laid down the 
lines along which the controversy was destined to 
move. This he did, above all, by his short but 
very significant work on the ReasonahUness of 
Christitmity (1695 ; see art. Locke). In the pages 
of the writers who followed along the path where 
he led the way we shall find the sanie ostensible 
attempt to simplify the ancient faith, at first 
■with an apologetic purpose, then -with a gradually 
increasing an(l more overt hostility ; the same 
principle of discrimination between the supposed 
valuable and worthless elements of the Creed ; 
the same pre-eminence assigned to the ethical 
teaching of Christianity ; the same conception of 
religion as a moral philosophy and a code of pre- 
cepts rather than a power enabling the enfeebled 
will ; the same treatment of miracles and prophecy 
as extejnal evidences of the truth of the claims of 
Christianity ; the same anxiety to discover a re- 
conciliation between belief in the absolute im- 
partiality of the Divine goodness and the j)osition 
of privilege assigned to revealed religion. It would 
not, of course, be true to say that all these ideas 
were novel when they were propounded by Locke. 
Many of them had already a long history behind 
them, and had provided the subject-matter of 
niediseval disputations. But what is worthy of 
remark is that here, for the first time, we meet 
them in systematic combination with one another. 
They are made to converge upon a certain point, 
and to conduct to a eonclnsion wliicjh involves 
certainly the modification, and possibly the re- 
pudiation, of important elements in the hitherto 
accepted creed. 

2 , Deism in progress. — Those who wish to be 
supplied -Nvith a chronoh^gical list of the Dcistic 
writers may bo referred to' tlie work of Leland (see 
Literature at end}. It will bo more profitable for 
our present purpose to solocb certain -writers, not 
necessarily those of the greatest reputation, but 
those most typical because rO])resentative of some 
critical moment in the development of the move- 
ment. Of these the first to deserve mention is 
John Toland, who in 1696 published his Qhris- 
tinnify not mysterious^ showing that there is 
nothing in the GosjkI contrary to Reason nor 
above ity and that no Christian 'Doctrine can pro- 
perly he called a Mystery. The author claimed 
to be drawing the natural inferences from the pre- 
misses of Lockers philosophy ; and the title of ilic 
book indicates clearly enough in which direction 
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he pushed forward the argument. Where Locke 
had urged the ‘ reasonahieness of Christianity/ 
Tolaiul would interpret the word ‘ reasonable ’ as 
equivalent to * not mysterious.’ This is not in the 
least what Locke meant. It is a long step further 
forward along the road Avhich led to the rejection 
of Christian belief. 

The book was of no particular merit, but, owing to the highly 
charged condition of the intellectual atmosphere, its publica- 
tion caused a considerable explosion of indignation. It was 
condemned by the Irish Parliament and ordered to be burnt. 
The Lower House of the Convocation of Canterbury took cog- 
nizance of it, and would have proceeded further, liad not the 
Bishops decided, on a point ot law, to take no action in the 
matter. Though the ecclesiastical authorities did nob move, 
there was a general feeling that it was an abuse of the recently 
accorded freedom of the press when a young author put 
forward such crude and revolutionary views as that ‘ neither 
God Himself nor any of His attributes aie mysteries to us for 
want of adequate ideas,’ and that so far as any Church allows 
of mysteries it is anti-Christian (cf. Wilkins, Concilia, 1737, iv» : 
631). Toland desired so to enlarge the jurisdiction of reason as 
to make it co-extensive with the contents of revelation. In 
deliberate opposition to the principle of earlier writers,^ he 
refused to aclcnowledge the validity of the distinction between 
apprehension and comprehension- What man could not com- 
prehend was on that account to be rejected as false. Not 
content with merely stating this general principle, he attempted 
to give a historical account of the process by which mystery 
had intruded itself into a Christianity originally devoid of this 
baser element. He pointed out, correctly enough, that in the 
language of the NT the word * mystery ’ signified not some- 
thing incomprehensible, but a secret revealed to the initiated. 
Hence he inferred that the conception of mystery in the sense 
of that which is heyond the reach of human understanding 
was alien from the spirit of original Christianity, and be en- 
deavoured to show that a gradual assimilation of the new faith 
to the lower type of Jewish and heathen religions, the intru- 
sion of Platonic philosophy, and the ambitious projects of an 
unscrupulous priesthood were responsible for the deterioration. 

Although Toland cannot be credited “with any 
large measure of originality, yet his book marks a 
critical point in the gradual change of men’s views 
with regard to the comparative authority of reason 
and revelation. A certain arrogant assertion of 
superiority on behalf of reason was now substituted 
for that deference which had hitherto been con- 
sidered the fitting attitude of the human mind in 
the presence of Knowledge communicated from 
above. Another and more easily recognizable j 
result of his rash speculations was connected with 
Ms theories as to the course of early Church history. 
The discussion of the views which he set forth 
stimulated a lively inquiry into the nature and 
value of the documents on which the historian of 
that period must depend.^ In a book entitled 
Amyntor, which was published in 1699, Toland 
himself, taking part in the discussion, endeavoured 
—or so it was supposed— to undermine the credit 
of Scripture by calling attention to tbe large mass 
of early Christian literature, and hj suggesting 
covertly that canonical and uncanonical writings 
alike were the ofispring of superstition and 
credulity. 

Another new departure was taken when Anthony 
Collins, in 1713, published the Bmourse of Free- 
thinking occasioned by the Mse and Groioth of a 
Sect called Freethinkers, Collins reiterated and 
emphasized the claim of reason to pronounce upon 
the contents of revelation. He advanced beyond 
tbe point where Toland had left the matter, by 
attempting to provide a theoretic Justification of 
the claim to unlimited freedom of inquiry, in all 
directions, over the whole field of ^ moral and 
religious speculation. Toland had himself exer- 
cised this freedom, but without prefixing any 
thorough examination of the positive andMegative 
arguments in favour of extending this privilege, to 
all classes. Collins had the acuteness to perceive 
that the whole of the Deistio argument, involving, 
as it did, an appeal to the reason of the ordinary 
man, rested ultimately upon a dedsion in favour 
of unconditional individual liberiy to pursue im 

1 e,ft. Bacon, * Conclxidamus tbeologiam ox verbo et, 

oraculis Dei, non ex Inmino naturae ant rationis diotamine 
bawtri dobera* (d« Augm, Scient, ix. i,). 


vestigation, and upon a conviction of individual 
capacity to discover tbe truth. Accordingly he 
set out systematically to prove that the progress 
of civilization has been furthered where men have 
claimed this right for themselves and extended it 
to others, while, on the other hand, deplorable 
consequences have ensued wherever the privilege 
of free thought has been withheld. 

In some directions his task was easy. Hisloiy provided an 
ample supply of examples of tbe evils which attend a policy of 
obscurantism, coupled with a blind and unintelligent deference 
to external authority. But he adopted a much more question- 
able position when he maintained that the cause of momhfcjsr 
would be benefited by its complete dissociation from all uiyKteri- 
ous sanctions whatever. He supported his case by the assertion 
that the great moral teachers of mankind had appealed, not to 
the fears, bub to the reason, of their hearers. It was the 
method of the Prophets, of tbe Apostles, of Christ Himself. 
On the other hand, the endeavour to enforce belie! by any other 
means than the plain sferaiglitforward appeal to the individual 
reason had been the bane of both Ohureh and State, the source 
of moral coriTiption, the cause of every kind of discord, dis- 
turbance, and disaster. Bitter attacks are made upon all pro- 
fessional ministers of religion. Invective of this kind was a 
favourite theme with the Deistio writers, and for various 
reasons, chiefly political, was not distasteful to the public. The 
supposed machinations of the clergy served as a convenient ex- 
planation of certain facts in the history of religion, which did 
not easily square with the Deists’ theory of contented reliance 
on the natural reason and instinct of man. From their point 
of view the prevalence of patently false religions and the ijer- 
sistence of superstitions were anomalies that liad to be accounted 
for. So they sought to save the credit of the natural human 
reason by fixing the responsibility for these evils upon an 
intriguing, selfish, and idle priesthood. 

Another point to be observed is the markedly utilitarian 
character of the reasoning employed by Collins. In defending 
the principle of freedom of thought he calls attention primarily 
to the desirable consequences which will follow upon its 
adoption. Like many others of his school, he made expediency 
a criterion of ethical values. The spirit of the age, devoted to 
the supposed interests of i>ractical common sense, resented the 
application of any rule except one calculated on the basis of 
consequent pleasures and pains. 

A latex* work by the same writer is significant of 
the transition to yet another phase of the contro- 
vei*sy. In the Mseourse _ of the Gmmds and 
Eeasons of Christian Eeligion (1724), Collins for- 
sakes the question of the relative reasonableness or 
unreasonableness of the contents of the Christian 
Kevelation, and turns to an inquiry into the 
credibility of prophecy and miracle. It had been a 
recognized mode of traditional Christian apology 
to rest the case for Christianity on two main sup- 
ports — the correspondence of KT facts with OT 
prophecies, and the miraculous powers displayed 
by Christ and tli e Apostles. So long as the Biblical 
record remained unquestioned and uneriticized, 
this position was strong enough to withstand 
assault. But, now that the spirit of criticism had 
begun to throw suspicion upon the authenticity 
and the good faith of the Biblical documents, 
serious weaknesses in this line of defence revealed 
themselves, of which the innovators were quick to 
take logical advantage. If the facts were doubt- 
ful, what became of the argument from correspond- 
ence with prophecy and from mkacle ? So began 
the long debate over the 'external’ evidences of 
Christianity. It was a descent from the compara- 
tivelyMgher levelof aninquiiy into tbefnndameixtal 
truths of religion to undignified and often vitupera- 
tive disputes over the veracity of the Apostles and 
the other NT writers. But, although the tendency 
to substitute this loss important issue showed itself 
as early as the third decade of the century, it was 
not till some years later that the change became 
general. 

ChristianUy as old as the Creation, or the Cfasjpel 
a Eepuhlication' of the Eeligion of JSfatnre, was 
published in the year 1730, Its authol*, Matthew 
Tindal, Tellow of All Souls’ Odllege, Oxford, had 
passed through various changes of religious belief, 
and did not Bring out this, his best-lmown work, 
till near end of a long life. * It was at once 
; recognizeffi a noteworthy contribution to the con- 
i troversy.lH wa^ sober and restrained in tone, and 
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on the -whole was free from the personalities which 
disfigure so much of the contemporary literature. 
Tindal collected, arranged, and sharped with con- 
siderable skill the arguments on which the Deists 
relied, and presented their case in a compact intelli- 
gible form. His hook marks the culmination of 
Deism, when the movement had reached the height 
of its development, and was not yet affected by the 
deterioration which soon afterwards set in. He 
did his work as well, perhaps, as it could he done. 
The inconsistencies, mistaken hypotheses, and his- 
torical impossibilities wdiioh find a place in his 
book belong to the system as such, and could not 
be removed without causing the collapse of the 
whole construction. 

Tindal brought to its logical conclusion the pro- 
cess initiated by Toland and Collins. His professed 
purpose was the same as theirs had been — ^to lay 
clown such plain and simple rnles as should enable 
men of the meanest capacity to distinguish between 
religion and superstition. Like Ms predecessors, 
he repudiated mystery and mere deference to 
authority, and insisted on the duty of every man 
to fasMon his own religious belief for himself. 
And, in order to show that it is actually possible 
for every man so to do, he maintained the thesis 
that the ultimate truth of religion is a common 
constituent in all creeds (apart from the influence 
of deterioration) and not the exclusive property of 
revelation. His argument may be very briefly 
summarized as follo-ws ; 

The point of departure of TindaFs ar{?UTnent is found in a 
peculiar coneepUon of the unchangeahle nature of God, whence 
is drawn the inference that He will treat all men at aU times 
alike in this important matter of suppl^^'ing: them with the 
same sufiicient means of recognizing' and discharging the duties 
required of them. Of course, a racial development of the faculty 
of conscience was an idea which was altogether beyond the 
reach of the 18th century Deist. It was therefore assumed 
that, from the first, man was in possession of a ready means of 
calculating the ultimate consequences of his actions and so secur- 
ing his future happiness. Only jierversity could lead him astray, 
because God, ‘ that we may not fail to be as happy as possible 
for such creatures to he, has made our acting for our present, 
our only means of obtaining our future, happiness ’ (Christianity 
as old, etc., p. 16). * The rcaiion of things or the relation they 
have to each other teaches us our duty in all cases whatever* 
(p. IS). Upon this primary revelation in and through the 
reason is constructed the edifice of natural religion. In making 
this point Tindal was able to avail himself of the opinions 
expressed by orthodox writers. Thus he quotes from Dr. 
Prideaux : * Det what is written in all the books of the New 
Testament be tried by that which is the touchstone of all 
religions, I mean that religion of nature and reason which God 
has written in the hearts of every one of ua from the first 
creation.* Prom such a statement it was not unfair to deduce 
the superiority of the truths of natural religion. Tindal, how» 
ever, went beyond this and argued that any further revelation 
must of necessity be mere surplusage, adding nothing of im- 
portance to man’s icnowledge about either faith or morals. In 
his opinion, all laws, whether the laws of nations or of particular 
countries, are only the law of nature adapted and accommo- 
dated to circumstances : ‘nor can religion, even in relation to 
the worship of God, as it is a reasonable service, he anything 
but what necessarily flows from the consideration of God and 
His creatures ’ (p. 63). 

^ The religion of nature is represented os possessing a perfec- 
tion so complete that revelation can add nothing to it, nor take 
anything from it, Trae religion, whether externally or in- 
ternally revealed, must always be identically the same in its 
contents, and this identity will exhibit itself alike in doctrine and 
in precept. The ethical teaching of revelation cannot, in fact, 
he superior to that of nature, because no positive command can 
he considered obligatory unless the reason for it be perceived, 
in which ease it is equally obKgatory on the grounds of natural 
religion (cf.^p. IQ), Indeed, to suppose anything wMeh is 
merely positive in the sense of being undemonstrable by reason 
to be a necessary ingredient of true religion, is incondstent 
with the good of man and with the honour of God (p. 141). ' 

The practical conclusion of the argument is presented in the 
following sentence : ‘Nothing can be requisite to discover true 
Ghristiamty and to preserve it in its native purity free from all 
superstition, but after a strict scrutiny to admit nothing to 
belong, to it except what our reason tells ua ia wortlQ>- of having 
God for its author. And if it he evident that we can*t discern 
whether any instituted religion Contains everything worthy, 
and nothing unworthy, of a Divine ori^al, except we can 
antecedently by our reason discern what is or is not worthy of 
ha^g God for its author, it necessarily follows that natural 
and revealed religion oan*t. differ, because what reason shows to 
bav:iag God for its author must, belong to natural 


religion, and whatever reason tells us ia unworthy of having 
God for Us author can never belong to tiie true revealed religion * 
(p. 220). Into this single dilemma is compressed the quint- 
essence of Deism. 

At many points in the above argument it would 
have been possible to intervene, had it been in 
accordance -with the design of this article to^ find 
particular answei's to particular Deistic contentions. 
Dut no good inirpose would be served by thus 
taking part in an obsolete controversy. It will, 
however, he useful notv to point out some general 
weaknesses, which are not peculiar to Tindal, but 
are integral parts of the Deistic scheme of religious 
philosophy. 

(a) In the first place, it will be noticed that every 
religious truth is measured against the standard of 
an imaginary Golden Age. Whatever truth Chris- 
tianity possesses it retains from an original revela- 
tion to human reason, co-eval with the Creation. 
But in Deistic literature references of this kind to 
the beginning of the world must be interpreted in 
a conventional rather than in any literal sense. 
For, though the Deists professed to look to the far 
past, their eyes -were, as a matter of fact, riveted 
on the present. It was the reason of their own day 
to whicn they appealed. Hot until later was any 
attempt made to discover by historical methods of 
examination what the earlier intellectual and 
moral condition of the human race had actually 
been. 

(Z>) Secondly, it is remarkable how, in estimating 
the value of the Christian religion, and distinguish- 
ing between its truths and its errors, the Deist 
maintains a consistent silence with regard to the 
Person of its Founder. He has practically nothing 
to say about the present operation of the influence 
of Christ in the world. And even stranger than 
his silence is his apparently complete unconscious- 
ness that the omission of so fundamental a con- 
sideration might vitiate his results. So oblivions 
were the Deists, and many of their orthodox 
opponents likewise, of the mystical elements in 
Cnristianity, that the very conception of a personal 
union between the believer and Christ would have 
been forthwith dismissed as ® enthusiastic/ and to 
the reproach of enthusiasm the temper of the age 
was morbidly sensitive. 

(c) Thirdly, a kind of supercilious superiority is 
assumed whenever the question of miracles arises. 
The Biblical records are not rejected on a priori 
grounds as in themselves impossible. Alistract 
metaphysical arguments have strangely little in- 
finence upon the course of the Deistic controversy. 
But, from the point of view of the Deist, ■miracles 
were beneath the notice of the man who claimed to 
be guided by his reason only* At best they might 
serve to arrest the attention of the vulgar herd. 
Religion being regarded as essentially the practice 
of duties, miracles were superfluous. For ^ duties 

! neither need, nor can receive, any stronger proof 
' from miracles than what they have already from 
the evidence of right reason’ (p. 374). 

(d) Lastly, Tindal, like other Deists, exhibits an 
extraordinary incapacity to estimate fairly the 
strength of evil tendencies in human nature. It 
seemed to them as though all would be well if 
only some artificial obstacles in the way of moral 
progress, could be removed. The adoption of the 
principle of Latitudinarianism— the universal re- 
cognition of sincerity as the one and only thing 
needful— “'would not only put an end to all persecu'- 
tion, but would set free an amount of moral energy 
sufficient to regenerate the world. In Tin daTs own 
words, ‘this principle, and this alone, would cause 
universal love and benevolence among the whole 
race of mankind ; and, did it prevail, must soon 

E reduce a new and glorious face of things, or, in 
cripture phrase, a new heaven and a new earth * 
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(p. 413). Verily, this was a flimsy optimism, out 
of all relation with the stern facts of the world’s 
condition. 

The time has now come to pass on to the con- 
sideration of the last sla|»e of the controversy, 
when the pivot of the dispute had become the 
question of iirophccy and miracle* It was the 
beginning of the end, and yet, when the current 
of controversy lirst turned into this channel, the 
public excitement rose to a higher pitch than it 
had hitherto reached. Nor is it dimcult to dis- 
cover the explanation of this immediate increase 
of interest. Up to this point the controversy, 
though not very profound, had yet concerned itself 
in some measure with the lirst principles of religious 
philosophy. In so doing it had moved in a region 
where the mind of the nation did not follow freely 
or with comfort. But now, in the place of these 
recondite and elusive questions concerning the 
adequacy or insufficiency of human reason, far 
plainer issues were raised that lay seemingly well 
within the compass of the ordinary understanding. 
Was the fulfilment of prophecy a fact or a de- 
lusion? Did the Besurrection of Christ really 
occur, or Avas it a fable easily explicable upon the 
supposition of enthusiasm or fraud on tlie part of 
the witnesses? Here were plain alternatives on 
which the book-writers and the pamphleteers could 
join issue. They hastened to avail themselves of 
the opportunity. 

Notice has already been taken of the fact that Collins’ book, 
A Discourse of the Groimds and Reasons of the Oh7'isUan 
Religion, had contained criticism with regard to the commonly 
received views as to prophecy and miracle. Professing (though 
with doubtful sincerity) to write in the interests of Christianity, 
he sought to convict earlier apologists of a serious misrepresent- 
ation of the true relation between prophecy and fulfilment. 
The object of his attack was the detailed correspondence be- 
tween the two j and he endeavoured to prove the impossibility 
of maintaining the old position, in the light of a sound histori- 
cal criticism of the prophecies. Historical^ the predictions 
did not bear the meaning which the apologists required. If, 
then, the argument from correspondence were to be preserved, 
it could only be by giving to the prophecies in question a 
mystical and allegorical interpretation. Such, Collins argued, 
had in fact been the method of procedure adopted by the 
writers of the NT. In accordance with this general attitude 
towards the OT, he defined Christianity as a mystical Judaism. 
It was a plausible phrase, but not likely to commend Chris- 
tianity to an age which regarded mysticism with a mixture of 
contempt and dislike. 

This novel representation of the relation between Judaism 
and Christianity met with an unfavourable reception. For the 
most part it was vehemently repudiated by the defenders of 
orthoaoxy. But, weak as Collins’ arguments may have been, 
and easily riddled by the criticisms of better scholars than him- 
self, it must be admitted that his attack on the traditional and 
mechanical conception of prophecy gave an impetus to a fruit- 
ful attempt at an investigation of the historical conditions out 
of which the writings of the OT took their rise. It was, in fact, 
an anticipation, however poorly equipped with linguistic and 
archffiological knowledge, of the Biblical criticism which has 
been rich in results during the last half century. 

Naturally enough, the attempt to apply the allegorical method 
of interpretation was extended from prophecy to miracle. The 
best known name in connexion with this further development 
of the controversy is that of Woolston. It is strange that 
writings which should properly have been dlsregardecf as the 
ravings of a disordered mind should have received the serious 
attention which was actually accorded them. If the author 
could be accounted responsible, then there would be no possible 
defence for the tone and manner of his Discourses on the 
Miracles of our Saviour (1727-29). He has recourse to sugges- 
tions and insinuations which are no less absurd than offensive 
to reverent ears. Eveiy miracle, including that of the Besur- 
rection, is explained away as the result of a mistajee or conscious 
fraud. An. utterly impossible attempt is made to prove by 
quotations from the early Christian Fathers that they were 
wholly regardless of positive historical facts, and found in the 
Gospels nothing but an emblematic representation of the 
mystical life of Christ in the souls of men. That Woolston was 
not wholly responsible for what ho said, or for his manner of 
saying it, is the obvious excuse for the breaches of propriety of 
which he is guilty. In his own day, however, the excuse was 
not allowed, law was set in motion against him, and he 
was sent to prison. 

No particular theological merit belongs to the defences of the 
miraculous element in the Gospels which were called forth by 
the attacks of Woolston and others. SliQvlock's Tryaiofthe 
Witnesses of the Remrrection of J esus is a characteristic 

specimen of the kind of answer which found favour at the time, 


and was comfortably accepted as conclusive. An elaborate 
parody of legal forms is employed in order to give life to the 
argument. Unquestionably many good points are made,^ the 
value of the concurrent testimony of the Apostles is exhibited, 
and their unimpeachable character as witnesses vigorously 
upheld. But, while considerable technical sldll is displayed, 
the vital warmth of a genuine spirituality has given place to a 
frigid cleverness. 

At the stage now reached in onr review of the 
history of Deism little vitality remained in the 
ideas which underlay the movement. A pi'ocess of 
disintegration had set in. Deistic Avriters were no 
long;er inspired by any genuine impetus of con- 
viction, nor was the general public in a mood to 
give as much interested attention as heretofore. 
The controversy was perishing of inanition, and 
had almost collapsed through the operation of these 
internal causes. The end, hoAvever, Avas hastened 
by a damaging blow delivered from Avithout by 
one who was equally out of sympathy Avitli either 
side. Hume^s philosophy, though it made little 
stir at the time, Avas in its elfects fatal to the con- 
tinuance of Deism. A movement which had been 
initiated under the influence of the ideas of Locke 
could not survive the transformation Avhich Locke’s 
philosophy underwent in the hands of Hume. T hi s 
is a circumstance which gives confirmation to the 
vieAv that the inner meaning of Deism is best 
understood in relation to the development of philo- 
sophical, rather than of religious, ideas. It Avas 
because Deism had arisen through the application 
of Locke’s philosophy to the suhject-matter of 
religion that its position ceased to he tenable, so 
soon as that philosophy Avas found to issue in 
general scepticism. A little examination of the 
nature of Hume’s criticism of religious belief will 
show how con^leteiy he cut aAvay the foundations 
on which the Deists had built. 

The Deists, as we have seen, had begun by defending the 
pre-eminence of Christianity on the ground that it and it alone 
corresponded with the true religion of nature ; but, gradually 
becoming more conscious of their divergence from historic 
Ohristianity, they transformed themselves into the champions of 
natural, as opposed to revealed, religion. And natural religion 
meant for them that religion which any man at any time from 
the beginning of the world %vas capable of discovering for 
himself through the exercise of Ms own individual reason. The 
existence of a religion ‘ as old as the Oreation* was their funda- 
mental assumption. It was precisely this assumption wliich 
collapsed as soon as it was criticized in the light of Locke’s own 
principles concerning the gradual acquisition of knowledge. 
Hume pointed out that the religion of primitive man, so far 
from consisting of a few pure, elevated, and incontrovertible 
truths, must have been a medley of crude beliefs and puerile 
superatitiona. * It seems certain that, according to the natural 
progress of human thought, the ignorant multitude must first 
entertain some grovelling and familiar notion of superior 
powers before they stretch their conception to that perfect 
being who bestowed order on the whole frame of nature* 
(IForjfes, iv. 421). 

Along these lines Hume developed his Natural History of 
Religion (1767). He exhibited the rude beginnings of religious 
belief in a barbarous type of polytheism, and sought to provide 
an explanation of the mode in which purely natural influences, 
as distinct from supernatural revelation, transformed this 
priiMtive faith into something less crude and less fiiE of patent 
absurdities. Such explanations afiord convenient cover for 
the insinuation that the final product possesses no real 
superiority over the rude beginnings, being equally human in 
ongtD, insecure in its ioundatJOBS, land destitute of all reasonable 
proof. 

Hume’s irony serves as a very thin disguise for his real 
sentiments- The declaration of belief in the existence of God, 
with which he opens his dissertation, is couched in language 
that woifid he appropriate in any Deistic treatises hut its 
insincerity is obvious. With the manifest purpose of under- 
mining the common belief in God, he attributes its pirevalence 
to the operation of irrational causes. ‘The dootnne of one 
supreme Deity, the author of nature, is very ancient, has spread 
itself over great and populous nations, and among them has 
been embraced by all ranks and conditions of men ; but whoever 
thinks that it has owed its success to the prevalent force of those 
invincible reasons on which it is undoubtedly founded, would 
show himself little acquainted with the ignorance and stupidity 
of tho peojfie, and their prejudice in favour of their particular 
superstitions’ (iv. 446). At the conclusion of the treatise, dis- 
carding even this slight veil of sarcasm, and declaring ilie whole 
question to be a riddle, an enigma, an inexplicable mystery, he 
advocates an escape from the contentions of discordant snper- 
stitions into the calm regions of philosophy. lu this Avay Hume 
makes short work of the pure original religion which the 
Deists set such store- Not only had he the best of the argument 
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in coutendinjj for fche probability of progress from crude to 
refined types of religion, but, m the fa(ie ol the evidence which 
it was easy for hiui to pioduce with r«*gard to the condition of 
religion in earlier times and among the uncivilised nations of 
the world, it was hnpo'^siljlc for the fiction of a religion as old 
as the Creation to maintain itself. 

In passing it should he noticed that the strength and tho 
weakness of Hiune’s essa.i on ‘ Miracles ’ can he properly appreci- 
ated only when it is rcineinbcrcd that, throughout the Deistic 
controversy, miracle was treated as the chief evidence of the 
Divine authorship of a revelation. From this point of view, the 
more .startling the event the greater will be the stupor which 
lb produces, and the higher its value as a credential. Uncon- 
scious of the dangers to faith involved in their iirocedurc, the 
apologists tlegraded miracle to the level of portent. It was a 
blunder of which ilume was (|Uick to take advantage. If Deist 
and apologist alike "were willing to treat miracle as a naked 
sign of arbitrary power, it was not for the common enemy of 
Deism and Christianity to set them right. He was only taking 
up the ordinary position of the time when he defined miracle as 
a violation of nature; and, when it is so regarded, with every 
adequate cause for its occurrence eliminated from consideration, 
it is undeniably plausible to contend that no amount of external 
evidence can outweigh the Inherent improbability. 

3 . Writers with relations to Deism, but not 
properly Deists. — Some writers, commonly^ reek- 
oned among the Deists, have been intentionally 
passed over in silence. It will be well, therefore, 
to add a few words of explanation why tliis course 
has been adopted. During the period under review, 
while the Deists were the most forward and active 
antagonists of orthodoxy, it was not unnatural 
that any writer who maintained unorthodox 
opinions should be reckoned as belonging to their 
camp. Yet obviously the classification is likely 
In some places to be inexact. It was so, for 
example, in the case of Lord Shaftesbury, the 
author of QharacUrktics (X711). It is no doubt 
true that there ate certain points which he and 
the Deists have in common, hut the superficial 
resemblances are more than counterhalfinced by 
fundamental difierences. He displays the same 
antipathy to priests, and employs the same kind 
of invective against the poisonous infiiience of 
superstition; but, while he thus directs his attack 
upon the same objective, the principles on which 
he bases his criticisms are very far from being 
those of the Deists. Their characteristic concep- 
tion of a law of nature imposed upon His creatures 
by the Creator, and enforced by means of rewards 
and punishments, is absolutely alien from his 
system of thought. For him the ethical standard 
was determined by the dictates of an intxiitive 
moral faculty, forming part of the essential endow- 
ment of human nature. Of this moral faculty 
the^ efiectiveness would indeed be reinforced by 
theistic belief, hut is not dependent on it, whereas 
in the Deistic system the sense of moral obligation 
is derived from the recognition by man of his 
relation to Ms Maker. 

Since the existenco of God wag of comparatively little moment 
in Lord Shaftesbnry’g system, he cannot properly be styled a 
Deist ; and in some ways he exhibited a positive antagornsm 
to their mode of thought. For example, heraised a nmcli needed 
protest against the undue prominence given to hedonistic con- 
siderations by both parties in the controversy. He found an 
appropriate object for his wit in exposing the shallowness of 
the conception bjj which ethics was degraded into an elaborate 
calculation of pains and pleasures. The pointed weapon of 
ridicule is effectively used in his hands. Unfortunately, in his 
references to religion his satire frequently degenerates into a 
sneer. The defenders of religion winced under his sarcasms, 
and retaliated by calling him a Deist. But there was little 
jnstificafcion for the charge. The word ‘ Deism/ would cease to 
have any definite connotation if it were made to cover OTStems 
$0 radically divergent as those of Shaftesbury and Tindah 

If there is little justification for x^anking 
Shaftesbury among' the Deiste, there is even less 
for assigning a writer like Matideville to their 
company. The Deist may nob have been remark- 
able for any paxtioulax moral excellence, but at least 
he was eminently respectable. There is no reason 
to question the sincerity of Ms desire to further 
the cause of morality, and to lend Ms aid in raising 
a ■^rxier, against the encroaching tide of moral 
was not the purpose of Mandeville. 
is eytticMi enough, to set out on the title-page 


of the Fahle of the Bees (1714) the thesis that 
private vices are pnlfiic benefits, and inlii.s opening 
inquiry into the nature of moral virtue a<lopts tho 
conclusion that it is the political ofispring which 
Iriafiory has hegot upon Pride. Intrinsically the 
book is as wortliless as it is paradoxical, but it 
raised a laugh, and its sophistical arguments in 
favour of self-indulgence ensured its popularity in 
circles wliere every moral restraint was regarded 
with contemptuous indifierence. 

Leland, the contemporary historian and critic 
of Deism, devotes as much as a third of his work 
on the Deistical writeiB to a consideration of the 
works of Lord Bolingbroke. It is a clear indica- 
tion of the high importance which was at the time 
attached to this attack on the claims of revelation. 
"When Leland wrote, Bolingbroke’s collected writ- 
ings (with Life by D. Mallet), of which the one here 
most relevant is his Letters on the Study and Use 
of Histm^y (written in 1738), were newly published, 
having been issued posthumously in the year 17.54. 
The efiect of the book, however, was almost nil, 
and Dr. Johnson’s sentence, in which he con- 
temptuously described it as a blunderbuss which 
the author had not resolution enough to fire olF 
in his lifetime, is a more accurate axipraisement 
of it than Leland’s elaborate criticism. The old 
sneers at priestcraft, the old arguments in favour 
of a purely rational religion, re-appear. But 
there ^Yas no new point to make ; and Deism 
was too far gone in decay to be revived even by 
Lord Bolingbroko’s name and his ^five pompous 
volumes.’ In England, Deism was to all intents 
and purposGvS defunct, though about this time 
a kindred movement on the other side of the 
Channel was exhibiting fresh vitality under new 
forms. 

4 . The foreign movement. — Deism such as we 
have been describing wus so native a pi'oduct of 
English thought, with a form so markedly deter- 
mined alike by the strength and the weakness of 
tho English mind, tliat its transplantation to a 
foreign soil could not be accomplished withoixt the 
most profound modification of its character. AY hen 
the ideas to which the English Deists had first 
given expression were taken tip by French 
exponents, new elements were introduced which 
gave to the resultant product a very different 
quality. Thus, what had been Deism in England 
became in France another movement, with a 
character and history of its own, which cannot 
properly be handled in this article. At the same 
time the history of Deism is not complete unless 
account he taken of the fact that it is the parent 
stock from which sprang the French movement of 
reaction against traditional belief. 

It is significant that both Voltaire (1*1778) and 
liousseau were largely indebted to English sources 
for their inspiration. Dming the years which the 
former passed in England (1726-1729), he gathered 
impressions which he afterwards systematized and 
elaborated into a philosox>hy of religion. As a 
friend of Lord Bolingbroke he naturally came into 
close contact with men who, whether secretly 
or openly, sjnnpathized with the Deists. The 
ideas which he derived from this intercourse were 
in keeping with the bent of his mind. Moreover, 
his peculiar abilities enabled him to give them 
a keener edge and a wider range than they liad 
possessed in the hands of tho English writers. In 
France the conceptions characteristic of Deism 
found a soil more favourable to their rapid de- 
velopment than England had ever afforded them, 
Thelogical French mind, impatient of coinpx’omise 
and qualification, insisted rigidly on the necessary 
consequences of abstract principles, where English 
conclusions had been influenced by numberless 
practical oonsiderationa. And, further, the con- 
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ditions of soei«al, political, and ecclesiastical life in 
France were such as to accentuate the criticisms of 
those who were op]>oscd in spirit to the prevailing 
order. Resentment against repression manifested 
itself in a sharper op]>o»ition to the unbending 
attitude of authority. Tn proportion as an external 
submission to rule was enforced, so was an internal 
passion for revolt stimulated, especially in the 
domain of religious thought. So marked was the 
opposition between the old and the new points 
of view, that Deism became almost at once identi- 
fied with an anti-ecclesiastical movement. Instead 
of aiming at a transformation of the old theology 
into_ another pattern, as had been the object of the 
earlier English Deists, the French representatives 
of the movement advocated a general repudiation 
of theology and the substitution of an undogmabic 
religion in place of Roman Catholicism. To this 
end Voltaire applied the weapons of his caustic 
satire, and the Encyclopsadists added the weight 
of their accumulated knowledge. Indeed, Diderot 
(t 1784) and his school represent a further stage in 
the downward transition from Deism towards 
Materialism.^ With him even that residiie of 
natural religion which Voltaire would have retained 
became a mere superfluity, resting on no secure 
foundation of reason, and therefore destined to 
disappear before the advance of intellectual en- 
lightenment. See art. Encyci^op^dists. 

This tendency to a bare Materialism was to 
some extent checked by the influence of Rousseau 
(tl778), who was at once the product and the 
champion of a reaction against the stiffness and 
coldness of a cramped Rationalism. In the fact 
that he thns represented the protest of common 
sense against the bare negations of Materialism is 
to be found the explanation of liis wide popxilarity. 
But the effect which he produced must not be over- 
estimated. Whatever may have been the result 
of his political speculations in hastening the crisis 
of the Revolution, Ms influence upon religious 
thought was not more than evanescent. Though 
his genius galvanized for a time into fresh activity 
some of those ideas which had been the stock-in- 
trade of the Deistic writers, he could not restore 
to them the real vigour of life. Deism had had 
its day. The intellectual opposition to the super- 
natural element in Christianity was about to 
assume another form, A new criticism and a new 
apologetic were destined to arise, constructed upon 
lines determined by the new metaphysical theories 
of Kant. 

5. Permanent results. —Controversies upon which 
the attention of thinking men has been focused 
can neither pass away without leaving some 
definite mark on subseq.uent theology, nor be 
appraised at their proper value unless the character 
ana extent of theiz* permanent results be taken 
into account- It will therefore be necessary to 
ask what lasting contribution was made by Deism 
to English theological thought. It is almost a 
matter of surprise to find' on examination how 
comparatively scanty is the residuum whielr has 
stood the test of time- But something no doubt 
has survived. To some extent the Deists were 
successful in establishing their principle of the 
appeal to litzman reason, even while in their own 
application of it they showed little skill or power 
01 discrimination. It is notowoi’thy that they 
called in, as arbiter of the dispute, the common 
sense of the ordinary man, and, as witness, the 
trained skill of the expert. " Obviously, the critical 
(Questions which were raised could not be settled 
without thorough investigation by men^ who had 
devoted years of study to the data of these problems. 
A new class of Bible students arose who professed 
to approach their tasks with minds entirely un- 
biased by any dogmatic considerations. Whether 


they were as free from prejudice as they them- 
selves su])posed, is open to question. At any rate 
the Deists gave an impulse to Biblical criticism, 
the beneat'of which still makes itself felt. It 
has not been forgotten that ilie same methods of 
scientilic inquiry must be applied to sacred as 
to profane history. What lias now become a 
commoni)lace of theology was first insisted upon 
by tJie Deists. That Diey sliould have led the 
way in this direction is so much to their credit. 

Again, the appeal to the common sense of those 
who make no claim to any professional knowledge 
of theology has remained markedly characteristic 
of English religion. The religious public, as it is 
called, is disinclined to divest itself of responsibility 
by seeking shelter behind the pronouncements of 
authority. Conscious of inability itself to under- 
take in detail the processes of criticism, it insists 
on seeing the results openly displayed. The debate 
between the champions of tradition and of innova- 
tion is not carried on behind closed doors, but in 
open court. The public desire to follow the 
argument and form for themselves an intelligent 
estimate of the issue. This feature also of our 
religious life is in great measure the outcome of 
the Deistic movement. 

The Deistic controversy left no more important 
legacy behind it than the apologetic method of Bp. 
Butler (t 1752). The Analogy (1736) may always 
be read with profit, hut its true greatness cannot 
be rightly appreciated unless the argument he 
viewed in its proper setting as an answer to the 
Deistic attack on Christianity. What calls for 
remark is Butler’s careful and guarded exposition 
of the principles of religious evidence in opposition 
to the exaggerated insistence by the Deists on 
certain aspects of the truth and their correspond- 
ing neglect of other equally important considera- 
tions. It is most interesting to obseive how free 
he is from any undue bias against his opponents’ 
point of view, iiow far he is ready to go with them, 
and how sincerely, unhesitatingly, and fearlessly 
he recognizes the validity of their appeal to reason, 
while brushing aside their pretentious claim to be 
the only ‘ Free-thinkers.’ It is just because he is 
thus frank in his acknowledgment of the ultimate 
authority of human reason that he is able to insist 
with effect on the limitations imposed by ignorance, 
inseparable from our finite condition. He did an 
inestimable service to religion when lie exposed 
with relentless logic the absurdity of the claim 
that all things in revelation should be made trans- 
parently intelligible to the human mind. It was 
another service of scarcely less value when he mad© 
men realize that revelation consisted ex hypothesi 
of a scheme composed of a large number of inter- 
related parts, not one of which can be legitimately 
criticized except in its full context. These were 
precisely the considerations which the Deists over- 
looked. If they have now become the truisms of 
theology, it is because Butler first expounded them 
as the necessary corrective to the cructe speculations 
of Deism, See, further, art. BxjtI/UB. 

An allied but distinguishable reaction against 
the temper of Deism reveals itself in the idealistic, 
philosophy of Bp. Berkeley (t 1753), who, like Ms 
contemporary Butler, was moved to indignation at 

i, 


faith was in the main due to the general acceptance 
of a faulty metaphysic, inherited from Docke. 
The Christian verities were rejected on the plea 
that they did not approve themselves to the 
philosophic intellect. But the' philosophers -were 
themselves responsible for creating .unnecessary 
intellectual di&oulties* It was they who had 
raised the dust,, through which, as they coni- 
plMned, they not see* Berkeley directed his 
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critioiRm against the half-developed Materialism 
'which was the orthodox metaphysic of the day. 
His rejection of Locke’s concejjtion of the real 
existence of extended matter was accounted 
paradoxical, and on that account chieHy attracted 
attention both favourable and unfavouralde. But 
it is sometimes forgotten that this Immaterialism 
of Berkeley was only part of his system. It was 
the foundation on which he built. It led on to his 
conception of the world as the perpetual manifesta- 
tion of the spiritual presence of God. Thus he 
delivered a powerful protest against the view that 
the evidence for the existence of God can be 
disclosed only through a long and intricate process 
of inference. In oj^position to the commonly 
accepted cold mechanical outlook on the universe, 
he preached the doctrine of a continuous communi- 
cation between the Divine and the human spirit 
through the medium of sensible experience. To 
him the material world was the language of God 
addressed to the spiritual ear, and charged with an 
infinite significance for those who would address 
themselves to the task of its interpretation. It 
was too high a conception to commend itself to the 
temper of the 18th century, Nevertheless, the 
impulse towards a religious idealism which Berkeley 
initiated has not been altogether without effect. 
His teaching, which originated in opposition to 
Deism, has remained to this day part of our 
theological heritage. See, further, art. Bjekkeley. 

The roligiotis protest against Deism which found 
expression in the writings of Butler and Berkeley 
was carried further by Daw and Wesleiy, but with 
a characteristic difference. The two bishops had 
met the Deists on the field of intellectual reason- 
ing. This was not the method which commended 
itself to the judgment of the mystic and of the 
revivalist, Tliey appealed from the intellect to 
the verdict of the religious consciousness. Perhaps 
the statement should be made with some qualifica- 
tion with respect to Law, since in the treatise 
which he composed against Tindal his mysticism 
does not yet appear. 

In the Case of llmson (1731), Law appealed without scruple 
to the log:ic of intellect ; moreover, he possessed the power of 
marshalling his argument with skiff and clothing them in apt 
language. Before the insorutahle mystery of the Infinite he 
prostrated himself in silent submission, and with a feeling of 
profound reverence yielded a willing obedience to the message 
of revelation. It is strange to find Law at this time referring 
to miracles as the proof of revelation. A little later he discovered 
a method of statement more congenial to his natural tempera- 
ment, In the place of controversial argument he substituted 
the positive affirmations of the mystic’s experience. In opposi- 
tion to Tindal he had taken a low view of the range of human 
reason, and this position he consistently maintained, but in the 
writings of the mystics he found it stated that man possessed 
a faculty of spiritual intuition incomparably more efficacious 
than reason in the attainment of Divine wisdom. In Christian 
mysticism, Law discovered a system which afforded satisfac- 
tion to his religious instihcts ; and he strove to influence others 
in the same direction, by means of writings which are a strange 
compound of deep spiritual insight and fanciful imaginations. 
But in the IStli cent, the message of the mystic was wxclaymntis 
in deserto. The seed fell on barren ground, where it had no 
opportunity of germinating. 

Law founded no school of English mysticism. 
Though there were many who, like himself, recoiled 
from the irreligiousness of Deism, there were few 
ready to^ follow whither he led the way. JECe was 
before his time, and has perhaps more disciples at 
the present, day than he had in Ms own lifetime. 

The same recoil from Deisin, but under yet an- 
other aspect, is illustrated by the liie apd work of 
John Wesley (t 1791). Profoundly influenced by 
Law^s example and ethical teaching, he diflered 
widely from him in temperament, and was alike 
ignorant and impatient of the mystical tendencies 
to which the older man resigned himself. Em- 
phatically a man of action, he gave expressionto 
the^rotest of the practical religious consciousness 
against religious impotence of Eationalism. 
It mattered the Bationalism was of 


the type preached hy Tillotson or of that preached 
hy Tindal. In either case it had proved miserably 
ineffective in stemming the tide of infidelity and 
immorality. Wesley came forward at the precdsc 
moment when there was a wide-sj)read and despair- 
ing consciousness of the utter sterility of mere 
argument about religion. Boldly discarding the 
discredited appeal to the intellect, he addressed 
himself to the ineradicable religious instincts of 
mankind, their sense of sin, their longing for 
forgiveness, the hopeless unrest of the soul to 
which no ifision of God has come. In pressing 
home his appeal he touched the hearts of multitudes 
by means of those very Christian doctrines which 
the Deists had found too irrational for acceptance, 
and had made the butt of their shallow satire. 
The faU of man, the fact and the malignant 
influence of original sin, the offer of redemption, 
the mystery of the Atonement — these were the 
topics handled hy the preacher round whom the 
crowds gathered in their thousands. There could 
not have been a more complete repudiation of the 
whole temper of which Deism was the expression. 
The stale arguments were allowed to drop into 
oblivion. There w£bs a return to older methods of 
less intellectual pretensions. The proof of religion 
was sought no longer in the appeal to- natural 
reason, but in the letter of Scripture and in the 
experience of daily life. 

Thus the rise of Wesley anism coincided with 
the extinction of Deism. Not that^ Deism dis- 
appeared because the problems which it had raised 
had received final and conclusive answers. On the 
conti’ary, many of these problems involve'mysteries 
which, it is probable, will always remain inscrut- 
able to the finite mind, It is no discredit to the 
apologists of the I8th cent, that in such cases they 
had no solution to offer. They had done all that 
could be expected of them. They had shown the 
alternative creed of the Deist to be weighted with 
difficulties as ^eafc as those which he hoped to 
escape by his rejection of Christianity. They had 
pointed to a way of reconciliation between the 
rights of reason and the claims of faith. It was 
not until this work had been accomplished that 
the Evangelical Bevival could exhibit the un- 
diminished spiritual energy latent in authoritative 
and traditional religion. Then began another 
stage of religious history, a period even more 
dis&acted with controversy than that which we 
have been passing in review. But the struggle 
was oyer new issues. Deism was forgotten. 

IL PmilosqjpmwaXj, — I. View of God’s relation 
to the material and the moral world. — The word 
‘ Deism,’ besides serving as the designation of an 
historical religious movement, has been commonly 
used to describe a particular view of God’s nature 
and of the dependence of the world upon Him. 
Between the two uses of the word a connexion 
exists, of which some notice will presently be 
taken, but it would be a mistake to suppose that 
philosophic Deism was necessarily the accepted 
creed of the Deists of the ISth century. Indeed, 
some who bore the name would at the present day 
be called Xheists. But the distinction now made 
between Deism and Theism did not then exist. 
The two expressions were used indiscriminately. 
It is only in later times, since the study of the 
philosophy of religion has been prosecuted with 

f reater attention, that to the word ^ Deism’ has 
een attached a more defined and exact connotation. 
We proceed to ask, What is the meaning conveyed 
by the word in this later and more abstract sense ? 

The great question concerning the relation of 
God to the world has received a vast number of 
different answers. To classify into distinct groups 
the various solutions proposed is no easy matter. 
It is difficult to draw linos of division, when the 
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gradations are almost imperceptible, though at the 
two extremities members of the same series may 
stand in conspicuous opposition to one another. 
But, since some form of classification is necessary, 
it has been found convenient to separate views as 
to the being of God into two divisions, according 
as they approximate to Pantheism on the one hand 
or to Deism on the other. With the second only 
are we here concerned. Let it be borne in mind 
that our subject of study is not a definite school of 
thought sharply outlined and admitting historical 
treatment, it is rather a vague inclination or 
bent of mind, which in varying degrees is con» 
tinuously present in human tfiought, and occasion- 
ally, coming prominently to the^ front, becomes 
the dominant factor in religious and philosophic 
systems. 

Deism approaches the ultimate problem of the 
universe with a self-satisfied confidence painfully 
out of proportion to the difficulty of the task of 
finding a solution, With little sense of reverence 
for the mystery that lies behind all outward 
appearances, it accepts an answer suggested by 
anthropomorphic analogies, and framed in accord- 
ance with uncritical prepossessions. Common 
sense admits no obstinate questionings as to the 
independent existence of the external world, nor 
does it care to inquire too curiously what may he 
the real character of human freedom. It rests 
content with the common assumptions of daily life. 
The Deist, adopting these assumptions as his 
starting-point, finds comparatively little difiioulty 
in constructing his theory of God and the world, 
He is ready to acknowledge a Creator. In order 
to account for the existence of the material world, 
it is necessary to assume the existence of a First 
Cause, at whose command creation took effect and 
the cosmos entered on its life. But the Deist^s 
conception of creation is essentially restricted. 
The fabric of the universe is supposed to stand to 
God in the relation which the instrument bears 
to its maker. The heavens are the work of His 
hands, just as the watch is the work of the watch- 
maker. As the craftsman determines the charac- 
teristic properties of his machine, the correlation 
of its parts, their positions and their functions, so 
is God conceived to have dealt with the world. He 
brought it into being and ordained its laws. He 
imparted to it once for all the energy which serves 
as the driving power of the stupendous mechanism. 
The Deist recognizes in God the ultimate source of 
matter and motion, and, consistently with this 
conception, admits the possibility of occasional 
interferences on the part of the Deity. But, though 
the possibility of such interference is granted, the 
probability is called in question. It seems more 
in accordance with the principles of Deism that 
Nature should be left to work itself out in obedience 
to laws originally given. Any suggestion of a 
deviation from the established order is resented, 
as though to admit it were to be wanting in due 
respect for the inviolable majesty of God^s un- 
changeableness and the orighi^.l perfection of His 
work. A perfect machine, it is supposed, would 
not require from time to time to be adjusted by its 
maker 5 nor would the Unchangeable introduce any 
later corrections into a creation which from the 
first reflected His omniscience and omnipotence. 

Similarly based on anthropomorphic analogies, 
and subject in consequence to similar defects, is 
the Deistic concejition ot the relation of God, to 
the moral world. He is the supreme Governor, 
the author of moral as of physical law, but as 
remote in the one region as in the other from the 
particular cases exhibiting the working of His laws. 
He is thought of as filling the part of legislator 
and judge to the universe of moral beings; and 
these analogies, derived from the organization of 


human society, are treated as though they ^vere 
entirely adequate not only to illustrate, but even 
to explain. His supreme authority. The moral 
law is assumed to be sufficiently well known by all 
for the practical pui-poses of life. Pains and 
pleasures, present and future, are attached respect- 
ively to its infringement and its observance. 
Men are automatically punished and rewarded, in 
strict accordance with then* deserts. In the moral 
as in the physical world there is neither need nor 
room for the special interposition of tlie supreme 
Governor. 

Whatever shortcomings such a view of the 
nature of God may have, — and they are both obvious 
and important, — yet in some respects it tallies with 
the promptings of the religious instincts of men. 
It is opposed to Materialism, avoiding the desperate 
necessity of ascribing to matter an independent 
eternal existence of its own. Nor is God reduced, 
as in Pantheism, to a mere abstraction, an im- 
personal substratum of the universe. He is a real 
^rson, standing over against the world and man. 
Human personauty also is preserved. Man retains 
his freedom, and justice is done to his responsibility. 
As he sows so shall he reap, according to laws that 
admit of no exception. Obviously in these ideas 
there is much that is true, and the truth is of that 
positive kind to which appeal must be made in 
practical exhortation and the enforcement of 
ethical teaching. But with the truth is mingled 
much error. The consequent weaknesses of Deism 
are both theoretical and practical. 

2. Defects in conceptions of Creation and Finite 
Existence, — Deism labours under the disadvantage 
of being a dualistic explanation of the world. Not 
indeed that it is explicitly so. The charge would 
be repudiated. But the repudiation means no 
more than that the Deist is unconscious of the 
fact, having been content to leave unexamined 
many of the conceptions with which he deals. 
Notably is this the case with the idea of Creation. 
The God of the Deist is, in fact, a demiurge who 
has shaped into a cosmos a matter essentially alien 
from Himself. And, though the Deist replies that, 
according to his teaching, matter is not shaped 
by God but called into being by His creative word, 
the answer is unsatisfactory. For this creation 
of an alien matter out of nothing presents, on 
examination, insuperable difficulties. There is 
nothing to bridge the gap between the Creator and 
His creation. Nor is any attempt made to find in 
the nature of God any motive towards the act of 
creation. Kecouxse is had to the conception of an 
entirely arbitrary and inexplicable act of power. 

Equally lacking in depth is the Deist’s view of 
the problem of finite existence. From his stand- 
point the words ' in God we live, and move, and have 
our being’ are destitute of any real significance. 
For to all intents and purposes he conceives of the 
world as existing independently of the Deity. The 
essential dualism of the conception is disguised, 
not removed, by laying stress on the origination 
of one form of existence from the other. Whatever 
may have been the relation of the two at the 
moment of creation, the finite, as it now is, pos-* 
sesses a substantial independence of the Infinite. 
The apparent simplicity of the \dew is gained by 
the abandonment of any attempt to reach the 
conception of an underlying unity. 

A further weakness of Deism is disclosed as soon 
as fche relation of the moral law to the will of God 
becomes the subject of discussion. For it is pre- 
cisely here that those analogies with earthly rulers 
on which the Deist relies bimk down and fail the 
inquirer at the most critical point of his investiga- 
tion. For, if the analogy of legislation be pressed, 
then it will appear as though the moral law wore 
determined arbitrarily according to the Divine 
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”vvill and pleasure. Its necessity or ineviiableness 
seemingly disappears. On the other hand, if the 
judicial function of the Su])reme Governor be put 
in the forefront, and the moral law be regarded_ as 
existing in the reason of things, and requiring 
only to be enforced by the Divine power, then it 
would seem as though the freedom of God’s action 
were limited by a rule superior to Himself. From 
this dilemma the principles of Deism oiler no way 
of escape. If the externality of God in relation to 
the world, physical or moral, be assumed, then in 
some way or other limitations and restrictions are 
jilaced upon the Divine nature. In the one case, 
God is left confronted by an independent material 
world ; in the other case, by an independent law 
of right and wrong. And the very essence of 
Deism lies in its assumption of God’s externality. 

Theoretic nnsoundness is attended with practical 
deficiencies. Deism has nob been without injurious 
effect on those who have adopted it as their creed. 
If it be admitted that man’s highest spiritual life 
is attained in xrroportion as he rises to communion 
with God, then it must he confebsed that Deism 
can never carry the soul up into this regioii. The 
appearances of the world, however intricate in 
design and prodigal of beauty, convey to the heart 
no message significant of the indwelling presence 
of God. The most that the Deist may legitimately 
do is to follow back a many-iinked ehaiir of mfer« 
ence to a point in the far past when God, at the 
moment of creation, was in contact with His world. 
In a universe so conceived, man feels himself left 
to his own resources. A cold tribute of perfunctory 
worship is all that he is likely to oiler to a God 
whose arm is never stretched out in answer to 
prayer, whose ear is never open to the supplication 
of the penitent. ^ Man learns to think that his wel- 
fare depends entii'ely upon the accuracy of his know- 
ledge of those general laws by which the cours(i of 
the world is determined, and upon his skill in 
adapting iiimself to them. There is stimulated in 
iiim a spirit of self-sufficiency and self-assertion as 
towards God, and a certain hardness and lack of 
sympathy towards his fellow-men, 

Deistic premisses do not positively exclude the 
possibility of revelation, but create a strong pre- 
judice against it. For revelation is a species of 
miracle, and open to all the objections which, in 
the mind of the Deist, bear against the miraculous. 
It is an interference with the regular course of the 
world. In some forms of Deism the idea of a 
Divine interposition is accepted without hesitation 
or sense of iiicongxuity. But further consideration 
is likely to suggest the thought that the need for 
interference with the world is due to some original 
wealcness of construction; and the Deist, in his 
anxiety to uphold the credit of the First Cause, is 
led to deny first the need for, and then the fact of, 
revelation. 

Deism is a curiously unstable system of belief. 
It could hardly be otherwise, considering that the 
premisses from which it sets out are wanting 
m consistency and in definiteness. Beginning by 
assuming the unqualified correctness of a few of 
the truths which appeal to the religious instinct, 
it reaches at length a position in flagrant contra- 
diction to fundamental reli^ous beliefs. The 
utility of prayer and the possibility of communica- 
tion between God and 'man are ideas which have 
alwaj^s foiind a home in the unsopMsUcated 
religious consciousness j yet these are the ideas 
winch Deism finally discovers to be inconijiatible 
with its teachuig about the Divine nature. And, 
when these ideas have been repudiated, there 
follows the, gradual encroachment of anirrcHgioua 
tempeTi and the elimination from life of the 
effective : power of religion. Though nominally 
beHef, ib0' 'ieetam it becomes wholly in- 


operative — the furniture of the mind rather than 
the inspiration of the heart. 

3. Examples of Deistic systems. — Deism in the 
sense which we are now investigating we have 
defined to be a tendency of thought. It is a 
tendency which for the most part has been counter- 
acted by stronger forces. But occasional examples 
in the history of religion and philosophy prove that 
it is capable of gaining the ascendancy. ^ Apart 
from the influence of revelation, the drift of ethnic 
reJigioiis has been in the direction of Polytheism 
and Pantheism rather than towards tlie o^jposite 
extreme of Deism. For men are swayed more 
easily by their emotions than by their reason, and 
to the feelings the colder system of Dei.sm is less 
attractive than these other forms of error. The 
most conspicuous example of a religion in which 
Deistic forms of thought are paramount is Con- 
fucianism, which exhiliits a ciiaracteristic combina- 
tion of qualities and defects. In particular, there 
is a decorous recognition of heaven as the source 
from which man derives his nature, although, for the 
attainment of virtue, little importance is attached 
to the communication between God and man. Its 
ideal includes the observance of an exacting moral 
code, but does not rise above this le^'el. Sin as an 
offence against God, and virtue as timstful depend- 
ence on His help, are conceptions that find no place 
in a system which is almost pure Deism. 

^ Stoicism is another, but less complete, illustra- 
tion of the w’orking of the same tendency. The 
insistence on the law of nature, and on tlie universal 
order extending through the world, is a thoroughly 
* Deistic ’ idea. So also, in several res})0(its, are the 
ethical notions of the Stoics, their emphasis on the 
power of the will, and their doctrine of man’s self- 
sufficiency. These indeed are points on which they 
set precedents followed in later times. For the 
iSth cent. Deists, familiarised through a classical 
education with the writings of the ancient Stoics, 
drew much of their inspiration from this source. 
On the other hand, Btoicisui contained ideas irre- 
concilable with pure Deism. Its Pantheism, though 
far from being consistently developed to its logical 
issues, is sufficient to differentiate it from any 
system in which God is assumed to be personally 
distinct from the world. In ethics, its rejection 
of all utilitarian considerations is opposed to the 
characteristic temper ol Deism. Thus, though 
there is a genetic relationshiij between Stoicism 
and Fnglish Deism, the offspring differed in some 
essentm features from the parent. 

Its marked preference for the Deistic exp^lanation 
of the universe accounts in large measure alike for 
the strength and the weakness of Muhammadanism. 
Ho one will deny that the effect of the teaching of 
Islam is to produce in its adherents a very real and 
deep reverence for God, the all-powerful Creator 
and Euler of the world. At the same time the 
oppressive sense of a great and unbridged gulf 
between God and man cheeks and thwarts the 
natural action of man’s religious instincts. Great 
as is the regularity with which the prescribed 
forms of devotion are observed, the worshipper 
adores' an infinitely distant God. The specifically 
Christian conception of freedom of access to the 
Divine throne is conspicuously absent. When 
petitions for particular benefits are offered up, 
they are addressed (at any rate iii many parts of 
the M\ihammfwlan world) to inferior powers 
rather than to God. This degradation of prayer 
is remarkable evidence of the obstacle whkb Dcmn 
opposes to the exercise of man’s higliest spiritual 
function, commimion with his Maker. 

After all, the cdassical examine of the Deistic 
tendency is to be found in the ISth cent. Deists | 
and herein lies the justification for attaching to 
the same word an historical and an abstract sense. 
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In the writings of Toland, Collins, Tindal, and 
other historical Deists is contained the exposi- 
tion of precisely those ideas which combine to 
make up Dcisiii in the abstract. Not, indeed, 
that in any single one of these writers is Deism 
logically rounded off and cleared from all incon- 
sistencies. Men seldom press their principles to 
the uttermost ; nor were the Deists, with their lack 
of philosophical acumen, likely to be exceptions to 
the rule. Side by side with arguments which in 
effect exclude Goti’s direct action on the world, they 
placed statements of belief which the most exacting 
Theist would find irreproachable. Gradually the 
logic of events disclosed the true imxffications of 
their xnincijffes, with the result that Deism was 
either repudiated in favour of a return to historic 
Christianity, or exchanged for avowed infidelity. 
See, further, art. Theism. 
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DELHI. — The name applied specially to the 
modem city of Sliahjahanabad on the right bank 
of the Jumna (lat. 2S'^38'58"N.5 long. 77^6' 30'; E.), 
and generally to a collection of ruined cities, 
covering an area of about 45 sq. miles, in the 
neighbourhood. Classifying these cities from N. to 
S., we have (X) Eirozahad of Firoz Shah Tughlaq 
(c. A.D. 1360), adjoining modern Delhi on the 
south; (2) Indrapat or Indraprasiha, associated 
with the earliest legends of the Aryan occupation 
of the Jumna valley, the foundation of w^hich by 
Yudhisthira and his brothers, the five Pandavas, 
is recorded in the Mahahharata; the site was 
reoccupied by Humaytin and Sher Shah (c. 1540)- ; 
(3) Siri, fortified by Ala-ud-din (c. 1300) ; (4) 
Jahanpanah, the space between old Delhi and 
Siri, which was gradually occupied and ulti- 
mately connected with 'the cities N. and S. of 
it (c. 1330); (5) Old Delhi, or the Fort of Kae 
Pithora, the original Delhi of the Pathan invaders 
in the 12fch century ; (0) Tughlaffabad, built by 
Muhammad bin Tughla^ {o. 1320). Modern Delhi, 
or Shahjahanahad, named after the Emperor 
Sliahjahan (1628-58), may be said to date from 
about 1650, the famous i^alace being first erected 
(1638-48), and forming the nucleus of the new 
city. The cities thus enumerated contain a vast 
variety of architectural remains, some of the 
greatest interest and beauty. Here it is jiossihle 
to name only a few of those most closely connected 
with the religious beliefs of the successive occu- 
pants of this historic site. 

In the first place, Dellii contains two of the 
famous inscribed pillars of the Emperor Af§oka 
{q.v.)^ erected about '250 b.c; The inscriprions 
contain the code of moral and religious precej>ts 
Xiromulgaied by this great ruler. These pillars, 
one of which stands on the historic ridge, the 
other in the ruined city of Flrozfibad, were re- 
moved to Delhi in A.D. 1356 by Firoz Shah Tu^hlaq, 
the former from Meerut in the United Provinces, 


the other from Topra in the Umhalla district of 
the Panjilh. The pillar on tlie ridge wns much 
injured by an exxffosioii eaidy in the IStli cunt. ; 
that at Firozahad is in an exeoilent state of xireser- 
vation, and is the most interesting of all the 
Asoka xullars, inasmuch as it is the only one on 
which the invaluable Boventh Edict is inscribed. 
Another interesting Hindu relic is the iron xdllar 
which stands near the Kutab Minar in Old Delhi, 
It was erected by a certain llaja Ciiandra, and 
may he dated approximately a.d. 400. It is a 
marvellous examxffe of the skill attained by the 
Hindu metallurgists of the time. Close by, the 
mosque of Qutb-ud-din was rebuilt out of the 
materials of one or more Jain tomxdes. One 
cloister, with rows of finely carved pillars, remains 
in good preservation. The innermost court of this 
mosque, with its corridors and west end, was built 
inA.D. 1191, and the screen of arches, the glory of 
the building, was erected six years later. The 
splendid tower, the Quth or Kntab Mimlr, named 
after its founder, was completed by Bhams-ud-din 
Altarnsh (1211-36), who also extended the great 
mosque. Much controversy has arisen regarding 
the purpose for which this tower was erected. 
F’ergusson (p. 506) denies that it has any con- 
nexion with the great mosque at the south-east 
corner of which it stands. According to him, 

‘ it was not designed as a place from wliich the mneddin should 
call the prayers, though its lower gallery may have been 
used for that purpose also, but as a tower of victory,— a Jaya 
Stambha, in fact, — an emblem of conquest, which the Hindus 
could only loo easily understand and appreciate.* Tins view 
appears to be mistaken. 

Cunningham {Archmological Reporis^ iv. p. ix) 
shows that it is distinctly called a mazanah^ or 
mua??in’s tower, by the Syrian geographer Ahullida 
(A.D. 1273-1345), and he cites several examples of' 
early mosques which have but one mindr each. 
The inscriptions also prove that tins was the pur- 
pose of its erection. 

The lovely Alai Darw*aza, or gate of Ala, 'was 
built by Ala-ud-din Khilii (1295-1315). Close by 
is the beautiful tomb of Sliams-ud-din. 

‘Though small,’ writes Forgusson, ‘it is one of the richest 
examples of Hindu art applied to Mahouiedan purposes that 
Old Delhi affords, and is extremely beautiful, though the 
builders still display a certain inapiness in fitting the details to 
their new purposes, , . * In addition to the beauty of its details, 
it is interesting as being the oldest tomb known to exist in 
India. He [Shams-ud-din] died a.d. 1236,’ 

Among the other interesting and beautiful 
mosques, of which Delhi possesses such a large 
number, the following may be mentioned: the 
Kala or Kalah Masjid, built in Firozubad about 
A.D. 1380, is interesting as an exaniiffe of the early 
so-called Patlifm style. The facade of the mosque 
of Sher Shall in the Parana Qila is, says Fanshawe 
(p. 228), * quite the most striking bit of coloured 
decoration at Delhi, and has been satisfactorily 
restored. . . . The interior is extremely fine, the 
Xiattern in the pendentives below the dome being 
very effective.* *The Jami’ Masjid, or cathedral 
mosque of ShahjahSn, built in 1648-50, is/ says 
Fergusson (p. 600), ‘not unlike, in plan, the Moti 
Masjid of Agra [q.v.)} though built on a much 
larger scale, and adorned with two noble minarets, 
which are wanting in the Agra example; wMIe, 
from the somewhat capricious admixture of red 
sandstone with white marble, it is far from possess- 
ing the same elegance and purity of effect. It is, 
however, one of the few mosques, either in India or 
elsewhere, that are designed to produce a pleasing 
effect externally/ This great inosque, built close 
to the palace, seems to have rendered it unneceasai’y 
to erect a private court chapel within 'its walls. 
AVhen a Moti Masjid waaadded by Aurangzib, the 
building •was small, and^ though jiretty, (luite un- 
worthy df the place,, ’ and illustrates the raind 
decadence of ^ Muhammadan ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture after the time of Shahjahan. 
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Delhi is equally rich in the number aiul v«ariety 
of its sepulchres. HumayCln, the second Mughal 
Emperor, lies in a stately tomb. ' In mere beauty/ 
says Fanshawe (p. 230), ‘it cannot, of course, com- 
pare 'vvith the Taj at Agra, but tliere is an efieet 
of strength about it which becomes the last resting- 
lace of a Moghul wandor whose life was marked 
y many struggles and vicissitudes ; and most 
people will probably prefer its greater simplicity 
to either the son’s [Akbar’s] tomb at Sikaudra, 
near Agra, or the grandson’s [Jahangir’s] tomb at i 
Shatlara, near Lahore.’ The dargdk, or shrine, of 
Shaikh Nizam-ud-din Auliya and tlie other Chisliti 
shrines at AJmir, the Kuiab and Pakpattan, are 
the places most revered in ail India by Muham- 
madans. His story is fully given by Fanshawe 
(p. 236), who believes that tliere is no ground for 
the popular legend which attributes the origin 
of Thuggee to him. He died at Delhi in a’d. 
1324, and the buildings — the gate of which bears 
the date 1378 — are mostly due to the Emperor 
Film Shah Tiighlaq. Hound the resting-place of 
the saint are many beautiful and interesting monu- 
ments. That of Jahaiiara Begam, the faithful 
daughter of the Emperor Shahjahan, bears the 
touching epitaph: ‘Let green grass only conceal 
my gi'ave ; gTass is the best covering of the grave 
of the meek.* Close by is the tomb of the un- 
fortunate Emperor Muhammad Shah, who died in 
1748, in whose time Delhi was captured and 
sacked by the ruthless Persian, FTadir Shah. If 
not a triumph of design, its beautiful pierced i 
marble screens are admirable. Near these are the 
earlier tombs of the poet Amir Khusru, who died 
in 1324, and of the historian Khondamir — the 
latter not being now identifiable. 

Lio’ERATuais,-- For the history and antiqtdfeiea of Delhi, see 
H. C. Fanshawe, Delhi, Past and Present, London, 1002 ; 
J, Fergusson, ITistory of Indian and JBmtem ATchitcotnre, 
ed. J, Burgess, London, 1010, p. 600 i?. ; A. Cunningham, Arch^ 
ecological Snrmy llep&rts, vol. ii. p. 132 ; W. H. Sleeinan, 

Rambles and Recollections, ed. V. A, Smith, Liondon, 1803, ii. 
189 if, j R. Heber, Narratwe of a Journey through the 
Provinces cf Mia, London, 1828, oh, xlx, ; Carr Stephen, 
7’nfl Archmlogy and Monumental Remains of Delhi, 1876 ; 
A. Harcourt, Rew Guide to Delhi, 1873. 

W . Crooke, 

DELIBERATION.— Deliberation is a complex 
mental state, preceding, and issuing in, choice or 
decision. It is a fundamental characteristic of 
personal consciousness, due to the fact that a mind 
furnished with experience is generally confronted 
with alternative possibilities. There is in the child 
a long and intepsting genetic period before full- 
bloivn deliberation is born. This early dawning 
stage, before self-consciousness has arrived, and 
while the processes of decision are below the idea- 
tional level, has^ been called ‘ deliberative sugges- 
tion/ ^ While life is still on the organic and 
impulsive level, co-ordinate sense-stimuli confront 
one another, and there is a corresponding conflict 
of motor-reactions. 

Baldwn, in hfs Mental Demlopmmit (p. 127), gives a good 
example of this primitive t5i3e of deliberation;. A child of eight 
months, under his observation, formed the habit of scratching 
the face of its mother or nurse with its finger-nails, until, as a 
result, the close proximity of any face was a sufficient sugges- 
^ violent scratch. To break the habit, the 
child 8 father slapped its fingers each Mme it scratched, and 
after a few experiences the habitual reacta,on. was cheeked, 
when a face approached the child, it would g^ow, solemn and 
quiet, and gasse at the face, hardly moving a muscle j then, 
after a trying period of hmahoe, it would either suddenly 
scratch or turn away to something which its father provided as 
a counter-attraction. 

Out of this organic and neural stage the higher, 
full-grown typo of deliberation evolves. These 
instinctive and impulsive motor processes, with 
their corresponding emotional tones, are gradually 
registered in consciousness and furnish the basic 
memory-material for real deliberation. The alter- 
natives now in eonfiict are more or less clearly 
envisaged, and in turn occupy the centre of the 


mental stage, until one alternative dominates 
attention and is selected, though throughout life 
conscious deliberation is only rarely necessary. 
Organized, i.e. habitual, reactions determine a very 
large part of our choices, and, though ^ye often 
delay action because of inhibitory tendencies, such 
delay is not necessarily deliberation. IMuch of our 
deliberation, again, does not rise to a clear cogni- 
tion of alternative ends. Blurred images, fitful 
feelings, disconnected words, or a system of mental 
‘ iaijels,’ often stand for the act of deliberation, 
and yve oscillate from one alternative to tlie other 
without a clear forecast of the grounds at issue, or 
the ends in view. Moreover, we are often relieved 
of the necessity to deliberate by the dynamic char- 
acter of ideas. Many of the acts of a normal 
person are ideo-inotor, that is to say, the idea itself 
is propulsive enough to sweep directly and un- 
hindered into action. Ail ideas would thus produce 
action (1) if they were sufficiently propulsive, and 
(2) if they did not meet conflicting situations in 
the mind. It is this complex conflict of ideas, of 
reasons, of motives, of practical means, that forces 
deliberation upon us. 

The inhibitoi*y situation which blocks impulsive 
tendencies or ideo-inotor action, and which involves 
indecision and deliberation, may be, and often is, 
the marginal, or fringe, consciousness that forms 
the background to the idea in full focus. We 
cannot toll why we do not act upon the idea whicli 
points us towards any end. We feel an indescrib- 
able restraint that checks our impulses and holds 
UH from action. As W. Janies puts it : 

‘No matter bow sharp the foregronnd-reasons may be, or 
how imminently close to bursting through the dam and carry- 
ing the motor consequences their own way, the background, 
however dimly felt, is always there; and its presence . . . 
serves as an effective <‘heck upon the irrevocable discharge’ 
{Princ. of Psychology, ii. friSJ). 

The period of hesitation, balance, or deliberation 
may be indefinitely prolonged; but usually, by 
processes which are largely sub-conscious, the 
* reasons ’ for one alternative over the other, or for 
one possibility over the others, come into clearer 
f oeu.s, stay fixed in attention, and plainly dominate ; 
and the mind settles into a decision. 

The moral significance of this inward balance, 
this weighing of alternatives^ is obviouvS. All 
higher ethie^ behaviour has its rise here. The 
person who delih&mUs is no longer at the mercy of 
the solicitation of instinct, impulse, or a sudden 
thought ; for all these motor tendencies are xiow 
forced to rim the gauntlet of well-organized inhibi- 
tions. Each Mea must dominate, if it is to dominate 
at ail, by finding its place in the complex whole of 
a formed consciousness by adjusting itself to the 
ground-swell of a fashioned character. 

A genuine moral decision, a self-determined 
action, is arrived at only when the permanent core 
of the self has found expression ; and that is 
ordinarily reached through serious reflexion and 
exhausting inner struggle, which is deliberation in 
its deepest significance. 

LOTRATtra®. — J. M. Baldwin Mental Develomnent, !Efew 
Tork, laoS, ^80 PeMWnh and Will, do, 1896; H. Hhfidijig, 
Outlvnes of P^dhology, Dug. tr-, Lo»do», 1892 ; G. Spiller, The 
of Man, do. 1902 ; A Bain, Dmotiom and Will, do. 
1869 J. Bally, Burmn Mind, do. 1892; W. James, 

Pfimiples of Psychology, New York, 2 vols., 1891 (21906), also 
Psychology (a briefer cotirse), do. 1892.« 

Htjftjs M. Jones. 

DELICT. — Considerable difficulty exists in re- 
i , gard to the definition of the term ‘ delict ’ in Boman 
law and in systems of modern law founded on the 
Homan, The difficulties are not so great, however, 
as those which attach to the definition of ‘tort/ 
the term which, on the whole, corresponds to it in 
ISnglish law. English lawyers have failed to pro- 
duce a perfectly satisfactory definition of the latter 
terra, and it is probable that it really represents, 
as Markhy {Elements of Lem, p. 347) says, a false 
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classification. ^ Usa^e, dne to historical accident 
and variety of jurisdiction, has excluded from the 
English term cases which in principle fall under it. 
The definition of ^ delict^ in General Jurisprudence 
ought to give the essential principle underlying the 
technicalities of particular legal systems. 

Moyle {Justiniani InstiUitiones^ lib. iv, pt. 1, 
note) says : ‘ A delict is usually defined as a viola- 
tion of a jus in rcm which generates an obliga- 
tion remissible by the private individual wlio is 
wronged.’ He finds fault with this definition, as 
admitting eases where the party injured is only 
entitled to recover damages. According to Moyle 
{ih.)t true delicts possess three peculiarities: they 
give rise to independent obligations ; they always 
involve dolus or culpa j and the remedies by which 
they are redressed are penal. Sohni {Institutes^ Eng, 
tr.^ 1901, p. 432), on the other hand, includes such 
non-penal actions under actions arising from delicts. 

The above definition seeks to distinguish * delict,’ 
as generating an obligation remissible by the private 
individual, from ‘ crime.’ This is to adopt Austin’s 
distinction between civil and criminal injuries ; for 
he holds that the distinction consists in a mere dif- 
ference of procedure, viz. whether the oftenee is pur- 
sued at the discretion of the injured party or at that 
of the State {Lectures on Jttrispi'udence^, p. 405). 
Blackstone (iv. 5), followed by Holland {Elements 
of Jurisprudence^^ ^ p. 320), regards the distinction 
as turning on whether the wrong is one against 
individuals as individuals, or affects the whole 
community as a community. Again, some have 
regarded the very circumstance whether mere re- 
dress is given for loss suflered, or whether, on the 
other hand, a penalty is infiicted for wrong done, 
as the distinguishing feature between civil and 
criminal injuries. If the latter line of distinction 
be adopted, what Moyle considers an essential of 
all delicts would become the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of crimes as contrasted with delicts. 

In English law, wrongs to property to -which no 
ethical censure attaches are included among Horts.’ 
Pollock {Law of Torts p. 18), in order to maintain 
intact the features of cMw (‘wrongful intention’) 
or (‘negligence’), and consequent penal culpa- 
bility, as essential ingredients in those torts that 
are delicts, regards the torts from which these 
features are absent as obligations arising, not ecc 
delicto^ but qiiasi ex delicto. This leads to the 
distinction between delicts and gi^pa-delicts. ^ By 
some there is said to be no distinction in principle, 
delicts beiug those wrongs which were made action- 
able by the old civil law of Rome, g^ici^i-delicts 
those which were made actionable by the legislation 
of the prsetor. If, however, we take the instances 
given in the InstiUvtes of Justinian, — a judge who, 
corruptly or through ignorance of law, has made a 
suit his own, and an innkeeper who is responsible 
for the loss of property of his guests,—- we see a 
distinction perfectly analogous to that between 
contracts and qicasi-QontmoiB. As in some cases 
the law establishes a tie or obligation between 
the parties, the same as would have existed had 
there been a contract between them, so, in other 
cases, it establishes an obligation similar to that 
which would have arisen, had a delict been com- 
mitted. The point of difference between a contract 
and a o^tu^i-contract is that one is formed volun- 
tarily by the person hound, the other is formed 
involuntarily. In like manner, in the case of a 
delict, there is voluntary action— action from which 
it is possible to abstain j in the case of a quasi- 
delict, the obligation arises from an act or position 
in regard to which the person bound has had no 
option. The judge must decide the suit The 
innkeeper is bound by the act, of the thief. There 
may or may not be doVus or eidpa. It is true that, 
in the case of the corruptly decided suit, a volh 
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tional element is present The involuntary ele- 
ment arises from the law which forces on the judge 
the position of having to decide tlie suit Yet tins 
very case shows ilmt dolus or culpa may be present 
in (/wasi-delicts. If this is the true point of dis- 
tinction between delict and quasi-A^liat, it justifies 
tlie profound comment of Austin (styled by Pollock 
\pp. cit. p.^ 18J ‘perverse and unintelligent criti- 
cisin’), which implies that there is no essential 
distinction from the point of view of legal classi- 
fication between gita^i-eontract and g^i^/iv'-delict 
(Austin, op. cit. p. 914). The only possildo distinc- 
tion must be that stated by Austin : that, in the 
one, the obligation arises from services rendered 
in the other, from wrong done or services omitted. 

Literature . — Institutes of Justinian^ Saudars’or Moyle’s ed.; 

Austin, Lectures 07i Jurispnidence^, London, 18CS ; T. E. 

olland. Elements of Jurisprudence'^'^, Oxford, 1906; W. 
Markby, Elements of Lmo^, do. 1886; F. Pollock, Law of 
Torts London, 1907; A. Underhill, Law ofTorts^ do. 1905. 

George J. Stokes. 
DELOS.— See Amphiotyory. 

DELPHI.— See Amphictyony, Oracles (Gr.). 

DELUGE. — I. Meaning of the term.— The 
word ‘Deluge’ (Lat. dihwium, l^r. deluge, ‘a 
great flood’) has been very generally used to denote 
the Bible Flood (Heb. *?an) recorcled in Gn 6-9^'^. 
It is commonly understood to imply that the 
Noachian Flood, as the narrative naturally sug- 
gests, covered the surface of the whole world, and 
Slat all men and all terrestrial animals perished, 
excepting those providentially saved in the Ark 
(see esp. gis). 

II. Supposed confirmation of the Bible Deluge. 
— So conBidered, the Deluge formed, it was once 
believed, a very important epoch in the world’s 
history. 

X. Attention was called to the marked difference 
between the extinct species of animals which lived 
before the Deluge, and whose fossil remains are 
found in various geological strata, and those in 
existence at the present day; nor does it seem 
always to have been realized that this distinction 
is in itself an argument against the literal truth of 
the Bible narrative, according to which all species 
of animals should have survived, or God’s purpose 
must have failed. 

2. A more cogent proof of the general truth of 
the Bible story seemed to lie in the fact that 
Deluge stories, or stories in which a great Flood 
forms a more or less prominent part, are remark- 
ably frequent in the folklore of the ancient litera- 
ture of peoples scattered over the greater part of 
the world. It has been confidently argued that 
these all originated in the great universal Deluge, 
of which they were more or less obscure traditions 
handed down from their ancestors— Bhem, Ham, 
and Japheih. Moreover, special stress was laid on 
the extraordinary accuracy with which the memory 
of certain details had in some cases been preserved 
(see below, IV. A. v,}. 

III, Reasons for not accepting a universal 
Deluge. — ^The belief in a universal Deluge has , 
long been abandoned by well-informed writers. 

X, It was found impossible thus to accotmt 
satisfactorily for the various^ races of mankind and 
their distribution. Ethnological research suggested 
the existence of races altogetlier independent of 
the Bible system, who survived the Flood and 
were themselves descended from a pre-Adamite 
stock (see Artepiltoars). ' , 

2. But the most fatal ohjections are.those that 
arise from a study of the natural sciences. 

^ (a) Ideology, as now undeVsiiood, gives a very* ^iraple and 
credible aocotmt of the bistoiy of tbe world % natural agencies— 
shrinkage, gradual sJukisgs and upheavals, deposits by action of 
animajcyisc and otherwise, #ie action Of heat, water, and ice, 
etc., in wMoh a Pefage finds no place. It is, in fact, absolutely 
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impossible, unless we may postulate a period in which the sur- 
face of the earth was so even that all the water possible at any 
given time could have covered it as one vast ocean. But even 
if this ever were so, such a Deluge would find its analogue, not 
in the Bible Flood, hut in the * deep {Wi6m) of Gn 1^. 

Q)) The study of comparative Zoology has abundantly proved 
that there is no definitely marked division between extinct 
species of animals and those of the present day which could, he 
accounted for by such a break in the history of the animal world. 
In fact, the extinct species, as, e.<7., the trilobifce, ammonite, and 
ichthyosaurus, had died out countless ages before man aj^peared 
on the earth, and by the operation of natural laws which still 
prevail. 

(<j) The same also is true of plant life and its history. And in 
this connexion it may be observed that the Bible story, in con- 
tradistinction to the Aldsadian (see below, IV. A, vi. (m)), says 
nothing of the preservation of ve^tation, the greater part of 
which must have perished had the Flood lasted a year. 

To the unscientific mind, however, the most 
striking difficulties are those which arise from the 
obvious improbabilities, or rather impossibilities, 
of the story of Genesis itself. 

Most of us have from childhood, through the influence of 
pictures and toy-arks, been accustomed to imagine Noah’s Ark 
as a great vessel with a huge raised hold in the middle. But 
there is nothing in the Hebrew or in the Bible narrative to 
suggest anything of the kind. The Ark was rather a huge box 
with a closed door and dark windows, which had to be opened 
for its inmates to look out. There were no sails or oars, no 
sailor® to navigate this strange structure or tell Noah what he 
■wished to know. The box, nevertheless, floated safely across 
what one would naturally have supposed a stormy sea (see Qn 
and cf, Akkadian story [V. A, i.]), and that for presumably some 
hundreds of miles to the mountains of Armenia (Ararat). Large 
as this box was, it was infinitely too small to contain sevens of 
all clean animals, and pairs of unclean animals, as vie now know 
tJiem. But this is what the story requires, unless we are to 
suppose— a thing highly improbable in itself, and opposed to 
geological records— that there has been a very large evolution 
of ^ecies since that, geologically speaking, recent period. These 
animals, thus huddled up together, are tended and preserved for 
apparently a whole year with necessarily huge supplies of food 
of various kinds — animal and vegetable. In a word, four men 
and four women were able to do, under such conditions, without, 
it would seem, the slightest difficulty, what taxes the utmost 
skill and ingenuity of zoologists with such space and under such 
conditions as are possible in our Zoological Gardena. Imagine, 
for example, the hippopotamus or the seal a whole year without 
water, or the polar bear cooped up for a single year in the vitiated 
atmosphere of a ‘ room ’ in the Ark ! Bub even these difficulties 
are hardly so bewildering to the imagination as those connected 
with collecting the animals and getting them into the Ark. If 
we attempt to realize the journeys necessary to the Tropics and 
the Arctic regions, to islands and continents, to marshes and 
mountains and seas, the difficulty of capturing all these animals 
alive, bringing them hack and getting them into the Ark, we are 
forced to the conclusion that it was absolutely impossible, except 
by a series of miracles, of which the story in the Bible gives no 
hmt. The whole is narrated in a simple childlike way by those 
who evidently did not see the difficulties, and obviously could 
not have seen them then as we see them now. 

4 . A further groimd for not accepting as literally 
true the Bible Deluge story will be found by com- 
paring it with parallel stories of similar origin 
wJiich will presently be discussed. It will be 
sufficient to observe here that diverging accounts 
of any supposed event tend of themselves to cast 
suspicion on any one of them, unless that is 
obviously the source of the rest, which certainly 
cannot be proved of the Bible story. 

5 , To these difficulties may be added, in con- 
clusion, the general difficulties in accepting as 
historically and literally true the early chapters 
of Genesis, of which the Deluge story forms a 
part. One who on scientific grounds rejects the 
literal truth of Gn 1 , or on mythological grounds 
that of Gn 2. S, would very naturaSy feel some 
hesitation in accepting the Deluge' story, even if it 
presented no serious difficulties of its own* 

ly. Explanations of Deluge stories discussed.— 
But, if such a Deluge as that described in the Bible 
is impossible, at least without a series of improbable : 
miracles, how else explain the prevalence of that 
belief among so many and so far-separated peoples ? 
An attempt to answer this question will form the 
chief subject of this article. It involves a com- 
plicated inquiry. The Deluge, or Blood, stories in 
uestiqn vary so greatly that a really adequate 
iscussion would carry us beyond our necessary 
limits. The reader will grasp the full force of the 


arguments given only if he studies for himself tlie 
stories as given by Andree and in other sources 
here referred to. The course now proposed is first 
to give the answers which have already been 
suggested, with such illustrations and coiuinents 
as may help the student towards a satisfactory 
solution, and then to discuss separately some of 
the more important stones or groups of stories on 
mainly ethnological or geographical lines. 

Speaking generally, then, the following five 
explanations have been given of the prevalence of 
Deluge, or Flood, stories among difierent races of 
mankind ; that they are {A) traditions of the Bible 
Deluge; (B) traditions of independent, generally 
local, floods of greater or less extent ; {C) pseudo- 
scientific explanations of natural phenomena or 
the like ; (D) parts of cosmological systems ; {E) 
bTature myths. In point of fact, comparatively few 
writers have adopted any one of these theoiies 
exclusively. Clieyne, for example, in his article 
'Deluge,’ in EBr^^ made a marked distinction 
between a Deluge proper— a supposed submersion 
of the whole world — and partial noods, which may 
have given rise to Deluge stories. Certainly few, 

I whatever general theory of Deluge stories they 
may hold, would fail to recognize that the Chinese 
story, at any rate, is based on tho tradition of a 
local flood. 

A, The fraditional origin of Deluge stories . — Is 
the belief that the many and various Deluge stories 
of different parts of the world had their common 
origin in the Flood described in the Bible, borne 
out by the stories themselves in detail and by 
what we may reasonably infer as to their history ? 

i. Andree lays special stress on the fact that 
there are many jmrfcs of the wmrld where no Deluge 
story has yet been discovered, such as Egypt and 
Japan, Tliere are others, such as Afi’ica, where 
they are very rare. It is therefore, so far as our 
present knowledge goes, an exaggeration to say, 
with some writers, that the tradition of a Deluge 
of some sort is practically universal, or even, as 
Lenormaiit maintained {Urig. i. 489), among all 
except black races. On the other hand, it must 
frankly be recognized that Flood stories are very 
numerous, and that they are found among nations 
scattered far and wide over the world, 

ii. Exceptions must be made of a large number 
of stories which have evidently a local origin, 

iii. Account must be taken of the influence of 
missionaries in unconsciously, or even consciously, 
changing and developing folklore, and of the 
difficulty which the savage mind has in dis- 
tinguishing clearly between old and new, and its 
frequent tendency to paint the old in new colours. 
It was the avowed policy of many missionaries to 
make Bible stories more acceptable by combining 
them with ideas with which their converts were 
already familiar. Moreover, the missionary, 
through whom the Deluge stories were in many 
cases originally communicated, was a prejudiced 
witness. He had a very natural -Nvish to find con- 
firmation of an event which he believed to be 
undeniably true, and which it seemed impiety to 
deny. Ko wonder if, without the least wish to 
deceive, he encouraged his heathen convert to give 
him the kind of information he desired, and, in 
reporting it, unconsciously assimilated it still more 
to the familiar Bible story, Andree (p. Ill) has 
given an interesting example of the way in which 
natives were sometimes asked leading questions. 

iv. ^ That many of the Deluge stories current 
among uncivilized tribes were actually coloured by 
ChiisBan influence becomes evident on examina- 
tion of the stories themselves. For it will be 
found that — 

{a) Those Biblical details on which so much 
stress is sometimes laid are often attached to a 
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story entirely unlike the Bible Deluge narrative, 
both in character and in purpose. 

Thus Ihe sendings out of the raven and the dove by the old 
man who bad found refuge from the Deluge in a boat on one of 
the Rooky Mountains (D6n6 Indiana) is altogether meaningless, 
and yet, according to Petitot, it is almost exactly similar to the 
Bible incident, except that a fir-hranch is substituted for the 
there unknown olive-branch. A still more interesting variation 
is found in a story as told by the South- American Macusi tribe, 
in which a rat sent out to investigate matters came back with an 
ear of maize in its mouth. Here the Biblical motive is combined 
with the common feature among Indian Deluge stories of sending 
out animals to procure land (see below, IV. G, (a)), 

(6) The Deluge stories which thus resemhle the 
Bible narrative in some of its details often betray 
their Biblical colouring by mixing up other familiar 
Bible stories, such as the creation of woman and 
the Tower of Babel. 

When we read in the story of the Macusi just referred to that, 
when the Good Spirit created the first man, the latter fell into a 
deep sleep, and on waking up found a woman standing'by his 
side, we ap not surprised to hear the incident of the rat and the 
ear of maize. In a story of the Papagos, in Arizona, it is the 
hero of the Deluge, Montezuma, who, disregarding the warning 
of the Great Spirit, builds a bouse that should reach to heaven, 
which is destroyed before its completion by lightning from 
heaven. In the story of the Washo, a Californian tribe, the 
slaves are compelled by their masters to build a temple as a place 
of refuge from any future Hood. When a great earthquake 
with a terrible rain of fire occurs, and the temple sinks up to its 
dome in the Tahoe Lake, the masters clamber in vain on to its 
top, from whence they are hurled by the angry god, Andree 
remarks here that the building of the temple is evidently a 
modern feature alien to the customs of the tribe, and certainly a 
domed temple is not a very ancient feature. That the purpose 
of the temple is not worship, but escape from the Flood, would 
seem to suggest an early adaptation of the Tower of Babel story. 
It would thus be a parallel to the story of the neighbouring 
Papagos, and to that of the Manihina (see IV. zt. vi, (e)). 

(c) Speaking generally, wliat have the appear- 
ance of traits due to Christian influence are found 
most frequently in those countries where Christian 
influence has been longest at work, especially on 
the American continent. 

V. The argument from Biblical details in Flood 
stories is in any case hazardous, as it proves too 
much. We find details not given in the Bible 
narrative also repeating themselves in a most 
remarkable way in the legends of localities far 
removed from each other. 

(1) The boat or raft of safety is frequently described as 
moored by a rope. A new element is sometimes introduced by 
some of the ropes not being long enough and the occupants of 
the boats being drowned (Finns [Lenormant, Origines, i. 455]). 
In one form of a legend of the Pelew Islanders, such was the 
fate even of the one surviving old woman, until the oldest of the 
gods in pity revived her. (2) Again, the Greek story of Deukalion 
and Pyrrha and the stones has an exact analogy in the story of 
the Maipuri, in which the coco-nuts thrown by the man over his 
head become men, those thrown by the woman, women. In the 
legend of other tribes on the Orinoco, as also of the Macusi, 
stones were thrown by the surviving man. In a Lithuanian 
story a rainbow was sent to the old couple to comfort them, and 
to advise them, if they would have offspring, to leap over ‘the 
bones of the earth.’ (8) The miraculous growth of the fish, a 
conspicuous feature of the Indian legend (see T. B, i.), has its 
counterpart in the cuttle-fish of the Thlinldts, which grew so 
large as to fill the whole house. 

It is by no means easy to say how far features of this kind are 
actually borrowed from other stories, and how far they are the 
result of imagination and reason acting in similar fashion on 
different peoples. There is certainly no difficulty in supposing 
that the tying of the boat was introduced as the most natural 
thing for the survivors to do. On the other hand, the enig- 
matical phrase ‘bones of ihe earth’ combined with the consola- 
tion of the rainbow (Lithuanians), and a similar combination of 
the stones story with the rat and the maize-ear (Macusi, see 
above, IV. A. iv. (a)), suggest that both elements in either case 
were due originally to the infiuence of Christian teachers. We 
can readily understand how weU-educated missionaries might, 
in drawing attention to the prevalence of Deluge stories, have 
instanced that of Deukalion, and how such a picturesque incident 
might have found its way into a popular folk-tale. 

vi. The extraordinary variety in every detail in 
the different Deluge stories makes it improbable 
thafe all originated from one traditional story, as 
will best be realized by taking what niight be 
regarded as the normal type and pointing ont some 
of the variations which we find. Thus : (a) some 
god or gods, angry with the Antedilnvians [h) 
usually on some specific ground, (c) determine to 
send a Deluge, but (d) give warning of it to some 


one or more beings, (e) The latter, usually follow- 
ing Divine directions, construct some kind of boat 
or box, or adopt some other means of escape. 
if) In this structure they preserve also the neces- 
saries of life, including domestic animals, more 
rarely ]>airs of animals generally. {^) Shortly 
after, (/i) by rain or other means, {i) comes a 
Deluge, ij) When the Deluge subsides, {h) they 
land on some mountain or island, and {1) sometimes 
ofier a sacrifice, (m) Future descendants of men 
(and sometimes of animals also) are reproduced, 
often in a miraculous way. (n) The survivors (or 
the chief of them) are translated to heaven. 

This imaginary norm, from which, or from 
something like it, ail the stories niight naturally 
be supposed to have come, is obtained by putting 
together the features which are most frequently 
found. No story, in fact, gives them all. Even 
the Bible story has no translation of Noah (but see 
Antediluvians). The Greek legends have no 
post-diluvian sacrifice, and the Indian sto^ in its 
earliest forms gives no reason at ail for the Deluge. 
But, apart from such omissions, we find variations, 
under each head, of almost every conceivable kind. 

(a) The Deluge, though almost always the work 
of some god, is occasionally, among the North 
American Indians, ascribed to a malignant being, 
as the Black Serpent (Algonquins), an eagle (Pimas), 
or a raven (Hare Indians). 

{b) (1) The Deluge is a punishment for sin, not 
only in the Bible, but among the Pelew and Fiji 
and Society Islanders, the Algonquins, and some 
others. (2) More frequently it results from the 
resentment of a god for some act of violence or 
personal injury, such as, rather frequently, the 
refusal of hospitality {Greek Deukalion story) or 
the slaying of a favourite. Thus, according to a 
Greek Flood story preserved by Nonnus, it was 
sent to put out a conflagration caused by Zeus for 
the murder of Dionysos by the Titans (Usener, 
p. 42). In a story of the I'lji Islanders it is the 
anger of the god for the slaughter of his favourite 
bird. The Bayaks of Borneo attribute a great 
Flood to the destruction and cooking of a boa 
constrictor. With the Hare Indians (N. America) 
ii is the raven who brings about the Deluge to 
punish the Wise Man for having thrown Mm into 
the fire, though, curiously enough, the raven 
escapes with him on the raft. Even more original 
is the cause of the Deluge as reported from the 
Leeward Islands. A fisherman who had been 
fishing in sacred waters caught the hair of the 
sea-god as the latter wa# having a nap {Ellis, 
Polynesian RescarcheSj ii. 58). {3) In the Transyl- 
vanian Gipsy story it is the imnishment for the 
disobedience of a woman in eating a forbidden fish 
— a motive which may have originated from the 
Bible story of ‘the Fall. In both these last stories 
the Deluge appears singularly unreasonable. In 
the latter the woman herself, who is alone re- 
sponsible for the crime, is slain by the first flash 
of lightning! in the former, more unfairly still, 
the fisherman, his wife, and, according to some 
versions of the story, a few friends, are abne 
allowed to escape. 

{e) The warning of the Deluge is generally made 
by revelation, sometimes directly (Genesis), some- 
times by another god than the author of the Deluge 
(Akkadian), often through the medium of some 
animal, as the fish,' which a later form of^ the 
story regards as an incarnation of Vispu (Indian), 
by a wounded dog (Cherokees), or by llamas to a 
shepherd (Peru). The last two cases seem to have 
arisen out of the observed faculty that some 
domestic animals have of foretelling xain^ The 
motive of the Indian story seems connected with 
an ancient mythological conception, which attached 
a peculiar sanctity to riie fish. In a story of the 
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Pimas a warning is given three times in vain by an 
eagle (himself the cause of the Flood) to a prophet 
(Bancroft j NIi iii. 78). 

(r^) Those who are j)crmiii ed to escape vary very 
largely. Fre{[uently it is one person only, as the 
old man in the Crip^ story referred to above, the 
god’s son Szeuka (Pimas, see Bancroft, iii. 78), one 
woman (Borneo), or frequently a man and his 
wife (Darjiling, Himalayas), a bmther and sister 
(Kolarians, East India), dr two pairs (Andamanese). 
Less frequently a few friends or relatives are also 
saved, as in the Bible and in the Leeward Islands 
stories, wherl, however, accounts diller. Barely 
we find a considerable number, including slaves 
(Akkadian). In a highly original story of Kabadi, 
in New Guinea, all the men escape hy getting up 
into the peak of a mountain and ^waiting till the 
Deluge has subsided. In other stories they are all 
destroyed, and the Deluge is followed by a new 
creation (Kashmir). Especially was this the case 
where the purpose of the Deluge was the destruc- 
tioa of monsters (see Antediluvians). In some 
American Indian stories it is an animal only that 
survives, such as the coyote (Wappo, etc., Cali- 
fornia) ; in a legend of the neighbouring Pcapagos, 
it is the coyote and the denii-god Montezuma, while 
the Thlinkits make the raven and Ms mother the 
sole survivors. 

(e) While by far the most usual means of escape 
is by one or more boats . 0 r rafts, there are a few 
legends outside the Bible" story in wMch a larger or 
smaller box or ark-serves the purpose, as witii the 
Banatof Cambodia and in some forms of the Greek 
Deukalion legend. Possibly this is the origin of 
the so-called 'Big Canoe,’ a sort of sacred tub, 
which forms the centre of extremely curious cere- 
monies among the N. American Mandana, which 
are certainly connected with some old Deluge 
stoxy (see <3. Catlin, O-Kee-pa, London, 1860). 
Very frequently the refugees escape to a mountain, 
either by means of a boat or directly, and some 
verjr curious and grapiiic accounts are given of the 
straits to which the survivors were reduced, as the 
water came higher and higher. 

Thus in a legend of the OJibwas, Manahozho, when the waters 
have reached the mountain peak, gets up into the topmost branch 
of a hr-tree, where the waters gradually rise to his mouth, in 
which position he has to wait five days before he discovers a 
means of safety. In another story the survivors escape from 
the mountain peak in a coco-nut shell thrown down casually hy 
a god as he Wvas feasting (Lithuanians); and in yet another it is 
by a canoe which the survivor makes out of a luece of the sky 
(Sac and Fox Imliana). In not a few stories the survivors escape 
by simply climbing up into a fruit-tree (Karens in Burma, Tupi 
in Braal, Acawaios in British Guiana), or, more curiously still, 
by sheltering under a tree (Mundari of East India). In some 
Peruvian stories the mountain of refuge itself floats on the 
Deluge like a boat. Caves are, singularly enough, the place of 
refuge In a legend of the Mexican Cholula and of the Arawaks 
of British Guiana, and the hole of a monster land-crab serves the 
purpose in the story of the Uraus, a tribe of the Kolarian 
Indians. Prom a translation of a verj' remarkable bark picto- 
graph of a tribe of the ATgonquins, it would appear that the 
place of refuge was a turtle’s back, which became identified with 
an island. But quaintest of all is the story of the Orees, in 
which the one surviving girl saves herself by catching hold of 
the foot of an eagle, which carries her to the top of a lofty 
mountain. In the Thlinkit story the raven and his mother 
escape in the skins of cmnes ; in that of the Bapagos the coyote 
saves himself in a bamboo sealed with resin. 

(/) Bpeaking generally, food for fcbe ftitae is 
proyided in one of two w^ays, , either by the sur- 
vivors taking it with them, as in the Bible story, 
ox by its being produced in some marvelious way 
afterwards. The preservation of animals, apaA 
from their use for food and aaorihee, is very rare, 
not being found even' in the Akkadian version, and 
is probably derived from the Bible stoxy. ■ Food is 
niMculonsly brought to the surviving brothers by 
two primeval parrots in a Peruvian story (cf. Elijah 
and thfeA*avens) ; in another the survivors feed on 
fish, whi'eli they warm under their arm-pits (Tolowa 
in California)^ 


(g) The Deluge in many stories comes without 
warning, as, it would appear, the net^essary con- 
sequence of crime, e.g, the cooking of the fish and 
the seiqumt respectively in tlio Gipsy and Dayak 
stories already referred to. More Ireqiiently it is 
after a short interval of a day or so, not foretold 
beforehand. Tlie 7th day of the Bible (On 7^' ^^), 
and probably of the Akkadian story also, has its 
parallel in a late version of the Indmn story (see 
below, V. D. i. (3)). 

(h) The physical causes to which the Deluge is 
assigned in dillerent legends are numerous. Natur- 
ally enough it is generally rain, often with thunder 
and lightning. In a Sac and Fox Indian story the 
rain is said to have fallen in drops as large’ as a 
wigwam. Less freetuently it is the incursion of a 
wave (Washo, California), or the pouring in of the 
water of the sea on to the land (Makah Indians of 
Cape Flattery). Sometimes it is the sudden melt- 
ing of the winter snow, as when a mouse gnaw^ed 
through the bag containing the heat and let it 
out (Chippeivas). Sometimes the cause ascrihed is 
very fantastic. A man accidentally lets fall and 
breaks the jar containing the water of the ocean 
wMcli lie had picked up out of cariosity (Haiti), 
and it is the same motive, with the .same fatal 
consequences, that tempts the apo to remove the 
mat which covered the waters in a hollow tree 
through which they communicated with the ocean 
(Acawaios).^ 

(i) In a Finnish story the Deluge is of hot water. 
According to a legend of the Quiche Indians, a 
deluge of resin followed one of water, and in some 
cases fire may be said to take the place of water, 
the conflagration story being in many respects 
analogous to the more usual deluge of water (Yura- 
car6s of Bolivia, Mundari of East India ; cf. artt. 
Ages of the Would). 

In extent the Deluge varies from an obviously 
local flood to a universal deluge. Very frequently 
everything is covered excei)t a few lofty ranges sucli 
as the Bocky Mountains (D6ne Indians). In one 
Australian legend the low island of refuge alone 
remained uncovered, when the lofty mountain on 
the mainland, on which the people had taken 
refuge, was submerged, this idea probably arising 
from a not uncommon notion that islands float. 

(/) The duration of the Deluge is very seldom 
given, and, as the two Bible narratives differ both 
from one another and from the Akkadian (see 
below, V. A. i.), ’little importance need be attached 
to the fact that 40 days, in agreement witli the 
Bible (J), is the duration of the Dehige according 
to some of the legends of the Polynesian Islands 
(see Max Muller in Preface to Gill’s Myths). It is 
hardly likely^ that in all these centuries a single 
isolated detail should have been accurately pi’e- 
served which liad become obliterated in what were, 
em JimMlmi, comparatively, early recollections of 
the fact. 

(k) See under (&). 

(l) This is an uncommon feature almost coniinecl 
to the Semitic legends and some forms of the 
Deukalion story. In the most important Indian 
story the Deluge leads up to a very complicated 
and scarcely intelligible religious ceremony ; but 
this belongs rather to the next head. 

(m) The most striking example of this is the 
sjjory of Deukalion and Pyrrha ; but, as already 
pointed out.(IT. A. r. (2)), it has its analogies and 
possibly its derivatives in a Lithuanian and in 
certain S. American Indian stories, A more re- 
markable proceeding is that of the surviving 
coyote, who, according to the Wappo Indians, 
planted feathers wherover the wigwams used to 
stand and they grew into men and women. A 
similar story is told by Bancroft (iii, 87) of some 
Californian tribes who relate that men were created 
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by the coyote and a feather which became an eagle. 
The I)en6 Indians sometimes asserted that the 
gods changed animals into men, but it is not ex- 
plained where the animals came from. In a story 
of the Pimas Szeuka, the sur\dving son of a god, 
having slain the eagle which had caused the Deluge, 
restored to life those whom it had killed (Bancroft, 
iih 78). The Indian post-diluvian rite was a com- 
plicated sacrificial ceremony by which Manu was 
apparently directed to produce both men and 
animals by an offering of clarified butter. But it 
is impossible here to distinguish j)rimitive legend 
from later ritual and mystic accretions. 

Where there is a single survivor, or only sur- 
vivors of one sex, the re-peopling of the earth is 
frequently effected by union with some god or 
animal. 


We have an example of the former in a story of the Pelew 
Islanders. In the story of the Orees the surviving- maiden 
forms an alliance with the great eagle, through whom she has 
effected her escape. In a Peruvian story one of the siu'vi\ung 
brothers seizes the parrot who has brought him food and she 
becomes his wife. In the Akkadian story the preservation of 
seed is almost a unique feature. The necessity of re-planting 
the earth, or at any rate of re-stooking it with cereals ana 
vegetables, does not generally seem to have suggested itself. 

(n) The apotheosis of the chief survivors is an 
important feature of the Babylonian story. There 
may possibly be a trace of it also in Gn 6® (P ; cf. 
Gn 5-^ ; see Antediluvimsts). 

If, then, the argument from the many existing 
Deluge stories were pressed, the most that it could 
with any reason be supposed to prove would be 
a purely colourless tradition of a Deluge or great 
Flood of some sort ; but any such argument would 
have to be largely discounted, if not altogether 
neutralized, by facts to be considered under the 
next head. 

B. Local immdations. — That this supposition 
will account for a very large number of Flood 
stories is obvious. 

i. The Chinese Deluge story is merely an early 
tradition, though highly coloured, of such an in- 
undation as has frequently taken place in the 
valley of the Hwang ifo (see V. ii., iii.). 

ii. 'Such stories are especially frequent in volcanic 
districts subject to earthquakes and seismic waves, 
as in the jPrince of Wales Peninsula (Bering 
Strait), Cape Flattery (Washington), or the Tahoe 
Lake in California. In a legend connected with 
the last-named place the inundation ^is expressly 
ascribed to a monster wave which burst over the land.. 
In the story of Cape Flattery, the prairie which was 
flooded was certainly once submarine, and has an 
alluvial deposit of about a foot, as Swan argues, 
who gave the story in SmitJisonian GontrihcUons 
to KnowledgOi vol. xvi. (quoted by Foils in Amor, 
AntiquaHan^ i, 70-72), In northern districts the 
Deluge is sometimes assigned to the melting of the 

''w-~('6;§r'0hliipewas), and very |)robably ori^n- 
*». reminisc'dnce of an exceptional inundation 
cause. The same-"ma^be-saidof the 
■ ‘'land people's. The experience of 
storms would naturally 
oV ‘ <^«"^^he active imagination 
. or at any rate give 

'a“ tliis kind, Such tides 
are the ^ living by the 

sea ; and the is like a clever child 

only half awake. A mmiQ^ potent cause might be 
found in the submergence or appearance of islands 
through volcanic action. 

iii. That so many Deluge stoiies obviously origin- 
ated in purely local events makes it highly prob- 
able that this is the true explanation of many 
others, where the local cause has been obscured as 
a tradition, has then become a legend^ and has 
finally passed into a myth, the tendency of the 
imagination being towards making the story more 
and more wonderful. Thus, what was originally 


a local flood may become a universal Deluge, the 
surviving ancestors being a few single individuals 
out of the human race. Wliat was quite natural 
is ascribed to the direct, and often quite miraculous, 
action of Divine Beings. How far any particular 
stoiy can be thus explained must be considered on 
its own merits, 

C. Explanations of natural phonomma , — How 
far did Deluge and Mood stories arise as a hypo- 
thetical explanation of observed facts or racial 
conditions ? 


{a) They often appear as a pseudo- scientific ex- 
planation of natural phenomena. The savage mind 
would naturally ask, How came the sea and land, 
mountains and valleys, and lakes and islands to be 
where they are and what they are? Whence 
diflerences of colour, language, and character? 
How came the fossils which are found upon the 
hills ? To these questions they found an answer in 
the hypothesis of a great Deluge which left the fish 
turned into stone on the land (Eskimo [see Hall, 
Life with the Esqtdmamf London, 1864, ii. 318], 
Leeward Islanders, Samoan Islanders) ; or formed 
a large lake (such as the Tahoe in California, or 
Diiolo Lake on the southern border of the Congo 
State) ; or caused men to seek refuge in distant 
lands, 'to divide and learn difierent languages 
(Twanas [Washington], Makah Indians of Capo 
Flattery, Tlilinkits, Bella-Coolas) ; or left the red 
colouring on the Indians’ skin (Grees). Sometimes 
the Deluge plays quite a subordinate part in a 
story which itself serves a different purpose. 

A Deluge story of tlie Pelew Islanders is connected with a 
picturesque account of the origin of the red stripe on the head 
of the bird called the tariit {Halim pectoraliB). A Persian 
Deluge m 5 ''th, among other motives, explains the saltness of the 
sea. In an interesting myth connected with Maugaia (Cook 
Islands), the general purpose of which is to explain the orij^n of 
the coco-nut, the Mood is merely required to bring up the eel, 
out of whom the coco-nut grew, to the door of the maiden Ina'a 
hut, whose pious duty it was to slay him. In fact, there is 
another version of the same myth in which there is no Flood at 
all (Gill, MytliB, v. 77-81). Gill, who was for 22 years a missionary 
in the Hervey Group, had specialiy favourable opportunities 
of collecting stories uninfluenced by Ohrislian teaching, as he 
obtained them direct from Tereavai, the last priest of the god 
Tiaio, who took the double form of a shark and an eel. Inci- 
dentally also the Flood story given above accounts for the 
passage by which the water drains into the sea. In another 
legend, told by Gill, the chief object of the Flood was to put 
out the furnace in which Miru, the hag of the netherworld, had 
designed to cook Hgaru. The Flood puts out the furnace 
and permits Ifgaru to effect his escape. 

It is very probable that to the same intelligent 
curiosity we must refer those many stories which 
seem to lead up to the origin of land, or at least of 
islands. 

There is an old Indian legend according to which Vi§[uii in his 
avatdra as a boar brings up land from the bottom of the ocean 
(Muir, Original Sanskrit Tenets, vol. i.2 {;j40nd. 1873], chs. i. and 
vii.). With this we may compare the legend^that Eangi pulled 
up the island of Mangaia out of the nether world- But there 
fire several apparently analogous stories among the American 
Indians connected with a Deluge which occurs as an event, not 
as a primordial condition. In such stories some animal, a duck 
or beaver or fish, more often a musk-rat, dives down for eartb 
and brings it up between its feet or in its mouth (Sac and 
Fov Indians, Ohippew^as, Oiibwas), Some have compai'ed tiie 
curio-:"? sequel to the sending out of birds by Xisutliroa in 
the later Bsibyloman story. But there the clay on the feet of 
the birds is a pi,ool of the re-appearanoe of ground, on which, 
though still wet, th*v birds could walk, and it is a far less tmeti- 
oal variant of the dovt and the olive branch. It fe very unlikely 
that, as Andree thinks, tbe sending out of animals in the 
American Indian stories has any connexion with that Bible 
incident. More probably it is an ancient myth accounting for 
the origin of land among an originally seafaring people, which 
has become mixed up with later inundation traditions of a more 
local character. 


(5) It seems probable tbafe in spme eases, among 
island and coast-land peoples/B^^^ Delude story 
originated in the tradition ol/ Hoteljr migration 
of the people. In such oas^^j Kautgoh ^is itself the 
Deluge, and the island 1904 ‘ home to 

which they escaped. In^ by Binnas 

acoounyor ilisf osra LTf ptalay Peni^- 
sula, How easdy try j. a kind could 
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pass into myths may be seen in many of these 
Deluge stories, in which comparatively recent 
events have become interwoven with them. 

Thus a Delus’o myth of Western Australia is connected with 
a quarrel between ‘ black * and ‘ white ’ races, and can have 
originated or taken its present shape only after the first 
English settlements in the country. In a Deluge myth of the 
Papagos, the Great Spirit, unable otherwise to tame Mon- 
tezuma’s rebellious temper, sent an insect into the unknown 
land of the East to fetch the Spaniards, who destroyed Monte- 
zuma, and people no longer worshipped him as god. Here 
Montezuma, an Aztec ruler, who was actually killed by the 
Spaniards in 1520, has become the demi-god hero of an ancient 
l^'lood myth. 

D, Deluge stories explained as part of a definite 
cosniological system, — This has been Incidentally 
touched upon under the last head. Some of the 
Deluge myths might certainly be so explained, 
e,g, that of Visnu in his amtctra as a hoar bringing 
up land from the bottom of the ocean. But in 
such stories the ocean is not so much a Deluge as 
the primeval Deep (cf. oinp, Gn i^). As a rule, 
however, such conceptions are hardly of a kind to 
account for the general prevalence of Deluge stories. 
Moreover, the savage mind, at any rate, was 
essentially local and limited in its range, and com- 
prised )Vxthin its view very little beyond the 
norLson 'of its ordinary experience, 

M, Deluge stories explained as Nature myths , — 
In this view some forms of the Deluge story, 
especially those of Palestine, Babylon, Greece, and 
India, are a mythical representation of some ordi- 
nary natural phenomenoii of constant recurrence. 
Noah in his Ark is generally regarded by its ex- 
ponents as a sun myth, but as regards the inter- 
pretation of the story there is a wide divergence of 
opinion. 

3.^ Oheyne, for example (see arfc. * Deluge,’ in following 

Sohirren and Gerland, suggests that the Deluge has been trans- 
ferred from the sky to the earth. So understood, the progress 
of Noah, in the Ark, like that of Zeus in his chariot, is a mythical 
interpretation of the course of the sun. But this would' imply 
an incredible twist of the primitive imagination. 

2. Usener, on the other hand, who has written on the subject 
at very great length, makes the whole point of the myth lie in 
the lanamgot the Deluge hero, which represents sun. 

He derives his argument partly from philology, but chiefly from 
comparative mythology. He explains Deukalion as ‘ the Uttle 
Zeus’ — a suitable name for the newborn sun, and he compares the 
many stories, such as those of Perseus and Oedipus, in which a 
oMld is thrown into the sea in a chest or otherwise, and whose 
landing gives rise to some cult, which he connects sometimes, 
rather ouriouely, with that of the sun. In fact, almost every 
legend which has for its theme any one traversing the sea in a 
marvellous manner, from Arion on his dolphin to the legend of 
Lucian’s corpse, is made to serve his purpose. Uaener finds 
developments of the same idea in fairy tales, Christian legends, 
and many nij-ths and religious customs, coins, etc., representing 


bearing the Infant Christ, and even an ancient picture of 
Christ’s baptism. He lays ^eab stress on the face that the 
season of Baptism was called Bpiphm&ta^ an emblem of rising 
light, and even directs attention to the fact that the water is de- 
picted as stormy, seeing in this the idea that the water was con- 
ceived as lifting up the Christ. Similarly the Deluge might be 
regarded as lifting up the sun-god in the Ark, preparatory to 
his landing, i,e, rising. Such arguments as these hardly need 
serious discussion, 

F, General conohision. — Sj3eakmg generally, 
comparative study of Deluge legends fcendsJiCf^S^her 
it more and more evident that, coyote 

proportion of them eertainly aroa 
of local events, these have the future is 

coloured, and not infreq^iMp^Si either hy the sur- 
by the imagination, as the Bible story, 

races saw all Nato^lfaced in some marvellous way 
manifold formsflie preservation of animals, apart, 
traditions, or so^or food and sacrifice, is very rare, 
Deluge stories ajueven in the Akkadian version, ami 
imagination, j^ved from the Bible story. Food is 
natural wo^ brought to the surviving brothers by- 
wonders in-^al parrots in a Peruvian story (ef. Blijali 
changed tl&i?ens); in another the survivors feed on 
of a later a^ they warm under their a,rm-piis (Tolowa 
a living 

are of far less r ^ 


of religion. It should he added that, though the 
common derivation of Deluge stories from the Bible 
Deluge can no longer bo maintained, the Bible 
story and those related to it have had in various 
ways a wi(Ie and important inliuence upon a large 
number of tliem. 

V. Groups of Deluge stories. — x\, SEMITIC,— 
The Semitic Deluge story is found in three forms : 
(i.) that of the Akkadian tablets, (ii.) the Bible 
Deluge, and (iii.) the story as narrated by later 
Babylonian historians, esp. Berossus. It is now 
generally recognized hy scholars of different schools 
that (i.) represents the most ancient form of the 
story, of which (iii.) is merely a variant, while (ii.) 
is a very different version of the old story adapted 
to an altogether difierent conception. The grounds 
on which this opinion is based are: (1) the belief 
that, though the date of the inscription upon the 
Akkadian tablets is probably about 660 B.O., it is 
a copy of a poem dating from at least 2000 B.C., as 
is confirmed by the mutilated fragment of another 
Babylonian Deluge story, discovered by Scheil at 
Abti Habbab (Sippara), the colophon of which 
points to a date for the inscription of 2250-2150 
B.C. (see Ball, p. 43) j (2) that the tablets belonged, 
roughly speaking, to the country from which the 
Israelitish people migrated; (3) that the story 
itself, in both its Biblical and Akkadian forms, is 
connected more nearly with the same region of the 
wmrld than with Palestine (note the mountains 
of Nxzir [Akkadian], Ararat [Bible]) ; (4) that the 
Akkadian story is based on the religious ideas of 
that country and the worship of the ancient gods 
of Babylonia, while that of Genesis is conceived 
in the spirit of the high morality and monotheism 
of the Jews. 

i. The Akkadian Deluge stohy.— The Ak- 
kadian Deluge story, discovered liy George Smith 
in 1872 among some monuments in the British 
Museum, was inscribed on the eleventh of twelve 
tablets, each containing one canto of an ancient 
epic poem. Bach tablet is connected with a sign 
of the zodiac, and, as the eleventh is that corre- 
sponding to Aquarius, the Deluge story is particu- 
larly suitable. 

The epic relates the adventures of a certain 
Gilgamel, who is frequently identified by scholars 
with the Nimrod of Genesis. In order to seek a 
remedy for sickness, he pays a visit to Ms ancestor 
Sltnapisti (Nulmapislitim [Ball]) at the mouth of 
the river Euphrates, and SStnapisti gives him an 
account of the Deluge and of Ins own translation, 
of which the following is an abstract ; 

Tha gods ia Surippak, even then an old city, determine to 
send a Deluge. Ea, the lord of wisdom, reveals their puroose 
to §itnapisfei, and bids him build a sWp of certain dimensions, 
there bnng the seed of life, and launon it. ^itnapiSti carries 
out these instructions, building it 120 cubrti4?s44^i of six 
storeys, and divided into seven parts, 

measnres of ‘pitch - both inside iecoUecU<m-«l 

with oars. Hav|po-._Qhlgbmtfid 

{1) This is an uncommon feature almost confined 
to the Semitic legends and some forma of the 
Deukalion story. In the most important Indian 
story the Deluge leads up to a very complicated 
and scarcely intelligible religious ceremony ; hut 
this belongs rather to the next head. 

(m) The most striking example of this i.s the 
story of Deukalion and Pyrrha; but, as already 
pointed out‘(IY. A, v. (2)), it has its analogies and 
posdbly its derivatives in a Dithuauian and in 
certain S. American Indian stories. A more re- 
markable proceeding is that of the surviving 
coyote, who, according to the "^appo Indians, 
planted, feathers wherever the wigwams used tc 
stand and they grew into men and women. A 
similar story is told by Bancroft (iii. 87) of sonn 
Californian trijbes who relate that men were ereatec 
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Like a battle-charge upon mankind rush [the waters]. 

One no longer sees another ; 

No more are men discerned in (descried from) heaven. 

The gods were dismayed at the flood, and 

Sought refuge in ascending to highest heaven (/li. the heaven 
of Anu) ; 

The gods cowered like dogs ; on the battlements [of heaven] 
they crouched. 

Ishtar screams like a woman in travail, 

The loud-voiced Lady of the gods exclaims : 

“ Yon generation is turned again to clay i 

As I in the assembly of the gods foretold the evil, 

A tempest for the destruction of my people I foretold. 

But I will give birth to my people [again], though 

Like fry of fishes they fill the sea.” 

The gods, because of the Anunnaki wept with her ; 

The gods were downcast, they sate a- weeping ; 

Closed were their lips’ (Ball, p. 38 f.). 

For 6 days and nights the storm rages, and abates on the 
7th, when the waters begin to subside. SitnapiSti weeps at tbe 
sight of the corpses ; he opens the winaow, however, and dis- 
covers distant laud. Thither the ship steers, and grounds 
on Mt. Nizir. Here, after another 7 days’ interval, ^itoapiiti 
sends forth a dove, w'hich finds no resting-place, and returns. 
He then sends forth a swallow, which finds no resting-place, and 
returns ; then a raven, which, when it sees that the waters have 
subsided, returns not. He then sends forth the animals to the 
four winds of heaven, builds an altar, and offers sacrifices with 
libations of wine, at which the gods collect like flies (?), while 
the great goddess IStar lights up the mighty how(?).i The 
account goes on to describe how, when Bel sees the snip, he is 
filled with anger, and commands the gods that no one shall 
come forth alive. Ea expostulates with him for having caused 
a Deluge, and suggests m future other punishments, such as 
wild beasts, famine, or plague. He declares that he did not 
reveal the counsel of the goc^, but only sent a dream to Atra- 
basis. His pleas are so successful that Bel takes SttnapiSti's 
hands, and blesses him and his wife, and bids them be as gods, 
and dwell at the mouth of the rivers. 

Unfortunately, there are a large number of 
lacuncsj and in many other passages the language 
is very obscure ; but the above may be taken as 
fairly representing the general drift. 

There can be little doubt that the text as we 
have it is composite (see Sayce, JSigJiBT Crit. and 
Mon, ch. iii.). The Deluge is ascribed first to the 
gods of Surippak collectively, then to the sun-god 
(Samas), and, lastly, exclusively to Bel. The hero 
of the Deluge is twice called Atrabasis instead of 
Sttnapisti. Moreover, a double version of Ea’s 
warning speech is given, and, lastly, BeTs counsel 
to stop Sitnapisti, etc., from leaving the ship is 
clearly out of place after the sacrifice just recorded. 
However precarious it maybe, and indeed unneces- 
sary, to attempt an exact analysis of the whole, it 
is of some importance to realize that the Deluge 
story was a popular one, and even in Babylon was 
told in various ways. We have at least evidence 
of one story in which Sitnapisti is presumably 
the hero, ending in the sacrificial thank-offering, 
and another in which, after a quarrel among the 
gods, the hero Atrahasis is translated. In addition 
to the Akkadian Epic here given, a few other frag- 
ments have been found containing more or less 
divergent versions of the same story. The most 
discovered by Scheil, al- 
ated in a reminiscei3*''l<^?®i^^® U lines. It repre- 
from such a cause. IViS BS.V'Bto.to brmg a 
stories of island peoples. The expeiienc'e'ui® 
'■'''^sioned by storms would naturally 
#ie active imagination 

^^ 4 >his kind. Such tides 
^ living by the 
clever cMd 

omynuHT otcnt cause might be | 

found in the submergence "OlRappearance of islands 
through volcanic action. 

iii, Tliat so many Deluge stories obviously origin- ; 
ated in purely local events makes it highly })rob- j 
able that this is the true exifianation of many 
otliers, where the local cause has boon obscured as 
a tradition, has then become a legend, and has i 
finally passed into a myth, the tendency of the j 
imagination being towards making the story more 
and more wonderful. Thus, what was originally i 


of the ship are uncertain. There are lacuiiuc in the 
inscription where the directions are first given, but, 
at any rate, the height and breadth are the same. 

In describing the actual building of the ship, the 
height (and, therefore, the breadth also) is 10 sars 
(120 cubits [Sayce, Hommel]), but the lengtli is not 
given. It was, therefore, enormously larger than 
the Bible Ark — 4 times the height and over twice 
the breadth (cf. Gn6^®[P]). — (3) Those saved in the 
ship included Sttnapisti, his wife and slaves (male 
and female), and the pilot and all his people ; but 
the mention of other relatives is at least doubtful. 

— (4) Most important of all : Atrahasis and his wife 
(but no others) are translated. 

ii. The Bible Deluge story. — l. Analysis,— 

The Bible Deluge story, like the Akkadian, is cer- 
tainly composite, parts belonging to the compara- 
tively late Priestly Code (P), and parts, speaking 
generally, to the ancient Jahwist source (J). 

The parts usually assigned to J * are : 7^“®* 

(in part [see below]) gafa-3a. 6 - 22 , isb. 20 - 22 ^ 

The parts usually assigned to P are ; 6®“^^ 7®* 

13-lGa. 18-21. 24 gl. 2a. Sb*5. 13a, 14-19 gl-17^ 

2. The J Dehtge story.— {a) Its date . — Though 
the composition of J as a whole can hardly be 
earlier than the 9th cent. B.C., it seems probable 
that the Deluge story in its Hebrew form, though 
not necessarily reduced to writing, is far older. It 
preserves, at any rate, what appears to be a very 
ancient custom, not otherwise known, by which 
all clean animals were regarded as suitable for 
sacrifice (Gn 8^^), whereas, according to Dt 
16^®, there is clearly a distinction intended between 
certain domestic animals that w^ere sacrificed and 
wild game {i.e. clean animals) which it had been 
the custom to eat, but which could not he sacrificed 
~a distinciion which is also implied in the story of 
the deeexition of Isaac (Gn 27 [JE]). 

On the other hand, the Deluge was not a imi- 
versal tradition among the Israelites, or, at any rate, 
did not form part of 'a generally recognized his- 
torical system. The tradition concerning Lameeh’s 
sons (Gn implies an unbroken history of civi- 
lization ; and, if the writer of this last section was 
aware of the Flood tradition, he certainly did not 
regard it as a universal Deluge. Many critics, 
therefore, regard the Deluge story as a compara- 
tively late insertion into the original cycle of J 
traditions (see Oxf. He®., in he,), 

(b) A relation of some kind between J and the 
Akkadian story is evident. The chief points of 
similarity are the Divine decision to bring about a 
Flood (Gn 6 ®'^) in conseq[uence of man’s sin (this 
is implied in Ea’s expostulation with Bel in the 
Akkadian story) 5 the warning by Divine agency 
that the Flood was coming (7^) 3 the command to 
build an Ark, implied in fi® 7^^' ; the periods of 7 
days, though not so connectedly as in the Akkadian 
story ( 7 ^’ 8 ^®* ^) ; the sending out af birds at 

intervals j the sacrifice after the Deluge, and the 
^delight shown in it by Jahweh On the 

curio^T hand, it differs in the monotheistic character 
tbe later story, and the necessary omission of 

“ i6s .infinitely 

cal variant of tbe dovt^,d moral tone (the occasion of the 
that, aa Andree thinks, th against man’s sin, receives 
Amerto Indian stories haa> . find in the Akkadian 
incident. More probabh it is my . 

the origin of land among an orijginau>^^"s cuest, 

has become mixed np with later mundation ration or 40 days 
local character. aven, dovc, dove, 

(5) It seems probable that in s^/Ven 'j the incident 
island and coast-land peoples.^er63eij S) ; and the / 
originated in the tradition otf Hoalu^ 
of the people. In auch cas|^.. KauWhandSootaCqaofe^ 
Deluge, and the island 

which they escaped; In corrected by redactor) to P ^ 
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appearanco of the horned fish was miXija^ or delusion, and ‘ he 
who shall devoutly hear this important allegorical narrative will 
he delivered from the bondage of sin.' 

It is intoresLing to note that this version has 
vsevetal points of eon tact with the Bible story. (1) 
The Deluge is caused by rain as ^v'e^ as % the 
sea, (2) Seven days’ warning is given ot the 
Deluge. (3) It is sent because of the depravity of 
man. (4) Animals are pre.served in the ark, (5) 
and these in pairs. Of these (3) is inconsistent 
with the beginning of the story, and is evidently 
an interpolation. The most jirohable explanation 
of tiiem all is that tliey were due to C'hi’istian 
influence. Their appearance only in the latest 
version of the myth makes it impossible to use 
them as arguments to prove that the story itself 
is derived from the Bible story, or originated in the 
event -which that story describes, 

ii, Tho Boar Xeyewi— Aiiotlier Deluge myth is 
given in Muir, op. cit. i.^ 50 f. It is one of the 
creation stories of the Ftmma. 

It tells how the Pivine Brahma, aw’^aking from his night 
slumber, and perceiving that the earth lay within the waters 
of the universal ocean, assumed the form of a boar, plunged 
into the ocean, and raised up the eai’th and placed it on the 
surface. 

This is ^ a creation myth, and lias a curious 
analogy mth some of the American Indian stories 
(see IV. G{u)), 

B. CEimsE Flood Accounts of this 

are found in the SJm Kmg (especially ii. 4. 1 ; cf. 
also pref. 5, ii. L 17, % 1, 14, iii. 1. 1, v. 27. 8), 
the Bhih King (iv. k 4. 1), and the writings of 
Meng4sze (hi. 1. 4. 7, 2. 9. af.). 

i. According to the Canon of Ydo {Sh% King, i. 
a. 11, tr. Legge, SBEiil 341.), 

‘the '15 said, “Hoi (President of) the Four Mountains, de- 
structive in their overflow are the waters of the inundation. 
In their vast extent they embrace the hills and overtop the 
great heights, threatening the heavens with their floods, so 
that the lower people groan and murmur I Is there a capable 
man to whom I can assign the correction (of this calamity)? ” ' 
Kliw3-n was appointed, and laboured unsuccessfully for nine 
years. TheTi afterwards resigned his throne to Yu, who had 
coped successfully with the inundation, 

ii. The Shu King (ii. 4. 1) gives the aoeounb of 
Yii’s work as follo\vs (in Legge’s translation) ; 

* The inundating waters seemed to assail the heavens, and in 
their vast extent embraced the mountains and overtopped the 
hills, so that people were bewildered and overwhelmed. I [Yii] 
mounted my four conveyances [carts, boats, sledges, and spiked 
shoes] and all along the hills hewed down the woods, at the 
same time, along with Yi, showing the multitudes how to get 
flesh to eat. I opened passages for the streams throughout the 
nine provinces, and conducted them to the sea. I deepened 
the channela and canals, and conducted them to the streams, 
at the same time, along with Ohi, sowing grain, aud showing 
the multitude how to procure the food of toil in addition to 
flesh meat. I urged them further to exchange what they had 
for what they had not, and to dispose of thetr aecmmilated 
stores. In this way all the people got grain to eat, and all the 
States began to come under good rule** 

Elsewhere in bhe Shu King, Ylt is repeatedly 
described as having deteraiined the relations of 
land and water, and the Shih King declares that, 
‘when the waters of the Mood had become wide- 
spread, Yii caused the various regions of the eartli 
world to appear : the great outlying realms re- 
ceived their limitations,’ 

According to these accounts, all these -works 
accomplished during a single 
the accomits probably ^ 

carried out through 

commenced by Parnassus 

to avert a themselves, and 

Vteen suddenly stopped by ^eus. Pindar 
aweu-known story; other- 

sohw readerar-' The best-known 

cent. gijen Ovid, 

I2bh curious feature or wMeh 

Acoording^^ mention is made of Deukalion 
a®, tasfa of • 

diBcnlt conditiS?^ ® ®®y appear<rf on the 

. , ^ ^ ;us>- where they had landed and : 


‘ In the time of Yao, when the earth was not 3 et in ordered 
state, the masses of water flowed unchecked and flooded the 
earth. Flora was cxce.ssively luxuriant, and birds and other 
living creatures went about in enoriiioiis quantities. Grain 
could not grow. Animals pressed liard on man. . . . Yao 
alone concerned liimseH about this, lie appointed Shun, wiio 
developed an oi'doring activity and gave Yi control of fire. YI 
caused devastating conflagratioiis on the mountains and in the 
marshes, so that the animals fled and sought shelter. Yii 
divided the nine rivers. . . . Then it became possible for the 
folk of the Middle Kingdom to support themselves’ (in. 1. 4. 7). 
At this same period, jnoreo\er, serpents and dragons infested 
these deluging watera ; but Yu, while ai>poiriUng the rivers their 
courses, banished the.se monsters, the animals that had op- 
pressed man \ anished, and the plain.? of China became habitable 
tor the human race (lii. 2. 9, 3 f.). 

It is by no means impoHsible that, as Legge held, 
these accounts all had their rise in a tradition of 
au extraordinary inundation by the Hwang- Ho; 
and in this connexion it is worthy of note that the 
great flood of 1851-53 is said to have cost some 
millions of lives, while it took 15 years to repair 
the damage and to confine the river within em- 
bankments. At the same time, it should not bo for- 
gotten that Grill, in his ‘ Zur chinesisehen Tiutsage ’ 
{Festgruss an EotJi, Stuttgart, 1893, pp. 9-14), 
maintains that the story is based 011 a cosmogonic 
myth, devoid of connexion, even in its basal ideas, 
with the Bible account, and associated in form 
w'ith experience of the fre^tuent inundations of the 
Hwang-Ho; and, like von Gutschmid {ZDMQ 
xxxiy. 192 f.), he holds that Yii, to wiiom he 
denies any actual existence in history, -^vas e.ssen- 
tiaily a sort of demiurge, who helped to establish 
civilization on earth. It is open to question, 
therefore, at least on the basis of Meng-tsze’s 
statements, wdiether this whole story is not to 
be regarded as a cosmogonic rather than as a 
Deluge story. 

F. Folklore Deluge stories.— tliis 
general heading are included the numerous stories 
of peoples, mostly in a savage or semi-savage state, 
not included under previous headings. It is not 
necessaxy for the present purpose to make any 
general classification of them on either geographical 
or ethnological lines. It will be sufli<‘ient to point 
out a few’ facts bearing on the subject of this 
article. 

i. One of the essential characters of these stories 
arises out of the fact that they are folldore. In 
the Deluge stories of Babylon, Greece, and India 
we liavo w^ell-defined legends capable of being 
traced out more or less distinctly in their develop* 
ments and ramifications. Though a few of the 
stories now under consideration have come to ns in 
a written form more or less ancient, they are not 
literature in the same sense, but only stereotyped 
folk-tales. By far the greater number of these 
stories, however, are still, or were till recent years, 
in a fluid and formative condition. The imagina- 
tion which has produced them is, or was till recently, 
still at w’ork, and has been continually modifying 
them. It has already been noticed how both his- 
torical events and fancy-striking anecdotes, such 
as Bible stories, have in many t/sener'^ 

nor^ia'-’-^i^iogies to the Deu- 
I myth nr^tS^r'^ories as those of Perseus 
and Oedrpus* Other Greek Deluge stories are con- 
nected with special geographical features, such as 
the opening of the Vale of Tempo All are local 
in character, and that one of them, hrom its anti- 
qtdtj. ^and picturesqueness, should have found a 
permanent place, though often mixed with others, 
m Greek mythology is natural enough. And there 
IS no reason w^hy it too may not have originated 
from a local inundation, the etoiy receiving such 
accretions of the picturesque and marvellhus as are 
common in similar, cases. 

- oceuraence of the chesfc Instead , of e, boat Is Infcerestinjy 

m new of the same yariatioii in tlie Semitic story, and might 


muueneea m soine wiauect way by the Bible 
iandea, and » narratavc, hut t^ere xs a ' between a chesty 
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opportunity afiTorcled to Gill was offered {see above, 
I?. C. {a)), of reporting from the evidence of one 
whose Imowledge of iieatlien lore was both fresh 
and complete. 

iii. Another striking fact is the irregularity in 
the distribution of these stories. For oxaniple, 
there are very few independent Deluge stories 
reported from Africa, a considerable number from 
the islands of the Pacific, and an extraordinarily 
large number from the continent of America, 
Tins is accounted for negatively by Andree on 
the ground that Deluge stories do not readily 
arise where, as in Africa, the inundation of the 
great rivers is an annual occurrence, which does 
not therefore impress the imagination. It may 
be noticed in this connexion that one of the most 
important excei)tions is connected with a special 
local feature — the formation of the Dilolo Lake 
on the southern border of the Congo State (see 
Andree, p. 49). Again, the Deluge legend of the 
Masai in Uganda, to which attention has been 
lately called by Merker (see GuardiaTi, 1906, p. 
946), is so obviously parallel with the Bible Deluge 
that it cannot he regarded as independent. We 
find here the Ark, pairs of animals, birds sent out 
(a pigeon and a vulture [cf. the crow of the Lummi 
Indians and thehumming-Mrd of a Mexican story]), 
and four ( 1 ) rainbows, 

iv. It would appear that there must be some 
positive reason for the freqxiency of Deluge stories 
among the American Indians. George Catlin, in 
his 0-Kee-pa (p. 2 ), stated that among 120 tribes 
there was not one which did not relate some 
distinct or vague tradition of a Flood, and, in 
fact, a very considerable number of these stories 
have been preserved. It certainly must be ad- 
mitted that the idea of a Deluge impressed itself 
very readily on the Indian tribes, but how far 
this was due to their past experience as an island 
people, and how far to the psychological character 
of the race, is a question for the ethnologist or 
anthropologist rather than the student of com- 
parative religion. This much at least can he 
said, that there is some reason for believing that 
several of these stories are of comparatively ancient 
origin. 

( 1 ) In the first place, there is abundant evi- 
dence to show that Deluge stories were current in 
Central and Southern America at the time of the 
Spanish occupation. ( 2 ) The common elements in 
the stories of neighbouring and related tribes in 
some cases point to an ancient tradition in which 
a characteristic feature has become rooted in the 
imagination, {a) Several of the tribes about 
Peim, though their Deluge stories differ widely in 
other respects, have the common feature of a 
floating mountain— a combination, it would seem, 
of the ark and the mountain of refuge, (by In 
more than one Mexican legend men were turned 
by the Deluge into fish, (e) We have noticed 
several tribes about the Orinoco and its 
evu, ana acbv.c'^t>~xr^,'f-,he common features of stones 
the salt sea, and the orig*~.-^vorlace seas, "v*^ 

D . Indian Dddugm storins.—I The Fib.u 
Legend.-~^{1) The oldest form of this typical 
Deluge story of India is preserved in the Sata- 
patha i. 8 . X (BBB xil. 216, tr. by J. 

Eggeling; for other translations see A. Weber, 
Ind, Streif^i 1868, i. 9, Ind. Stnd.^ 1868, 1 161 ; Max 
Mfiller, Mist» Bkr. Lif.^ 1869, p. 425 5 J. Muir, 
Orig, Skr, T&zts, i.^ [1873] 181 ff.) : 

lu the morBing:, Mann, whea wgLter Was brought feb Mm for 
washing, found a fish in his hands. l?he fish foretold the 
coming Deluge, and promised to save him jf he would pre* 
serve it, first in a Jar, then in a pit, and, ‘ when it had - 
outgrown this, would take it to the sea. Manu was to build 
a smp, and enter it, and look out for Ms preserver. Mann did 

1 For a divergent interpretation of this Iranian material, see 
art, BliBST, Abobb or 'PKK (Persian). 


tliat the Deluge would soon overwhelm the moun- 
tain on which he had sought refuge, Imili a canoe 
out of a jiieco of the Idue sky. Alter sailing about 
some days, lie sent out one of the largest fishes, 
which returned with its monster mouth full of 
eartii, out of wdiich he formed the dry land. In 
the story of the Cliijipewas (Montagnais), a 
related group, it is the northern diver that 
eventually returns to the canoe with clay on his 
webbed feet, after the beaver, otter, and musk-rat 
have failed. This the old man breathed upon, 
and it became a great island, (c) We find, again, 
ill certain groups of tribes that a particular aniinai 
plays a prominent pai’t, as the coyote among the 
Californians (Wappos, Papagos, etc.), the raven 
among those on the north-west seaboard of N. 
America (TliHnkits and Bella Coolas). 

V. This prominence of animals is a very char- 
acteristic feature of the American Indian stories, 
and is by some believed to he connected ultimately 
with totem- worship, whereas in the stories of some 
other groups, such as those of the South Sea 
Islanders, a greater prominence is given relatively 
to what we should call the wonders or powers of 
Nature, Thus, according to Bancroft (iii. 87), the 
Californians describe themselves as having origin- 
ated from the coyote. 

Among tlie Algonquin tribes the black serpent is the enemy 
of man and of created beings, and sends the Deluge, Mana- 
bozho, in more than one story of this group, takes refuge on 
the turtle’s back. In the stories of the Ojibwas his helper is 
usually the diver or the musk-rat. With the Hare Indians it is 
the raven who causes the Deluge in vengeance for being thrown 
into the fire ; and it is the white owl who befriends the wise 
man by lettmg out the cattle which the raven had jinprisoned. 
With the Oherokees it is a dog which foretells the Deluge; 
with the Peruvians the llamas reveal it to a shepherd. The 
Orees have it that an eagle rescued the one surviving maiden, 
and became by her the father of the new race. In a very 
original story of the Pimas (California), the god’s son Szeuka, 
being angry with the eagle for having caused the Deluge, cliniha 
up to eyrie, slays it, and restores to life those'whom it had 
killed (Bancroft, iii. 78). 

vi. The general inference from a study of these 
folklore Deluge stories is that we have not to 
deal with mythological or cosmological systems, 
in which a Deluge occupied a part, but rather that 
these stories were the result of experience, tradi- 
tion, imagination, and natural curiosity, acting 
sometimes separately, but more often in combina- 
tion in different w^ays and different degrees. 


LirBEATUEE.— The best general book, esp. for Deluge folklore, 
is i?, Andree, DU Plutsagen^ Brunswick, ISOI, which contains 
a large and interesfcing collection of Deluge etonea. Among 
the most important books referred to by Andree are H. n 
Bancroft, Ratim Races of the Pacific States, 6 vols., London, 
1876-76; A. Humboldt, Sites des GordilUres et irwimments des 
peuples indigknes, i^aris, 1888 ; W, Ellis, Polynesiaii lUseaTclies, 

2 vols., London, 1829 ; W. W. Gill, Myths and Songs from the 
S. Paeific, London, 1S76; E, Suss, Das Antlitz der^ Drde, 

3 vols., Leipzig, 1883-85 ; F. Eenormant, Lcs Ongiaes de 
VMstoire dtaprU la Bible, Paris, 1880 , For a careful tabulation of 
Deluge stories, seeM. Winternit^, ‘DieFlutsagondesAltertums 
undderNaturvdlker,’ in MitUU. detanthrop. GeseUsah, in Wi&a, 
xx3d. fl901J 805-383. Translations and comments upon the 
Akkadian Deluge story are given in KIB vi. 299 ff. ; P. Haupt, 
Der IseilinsohriftUche Sintjlutb&HoMf Leipzig, 1$8X; A. H. 
Sayce, Migher GritUUm and the MmwneMs, London 
1894, ch, Iii. ; C. J. Ball, Z4ght from the Nast, London, 1899, 
pp. 34-40. The most important Indian, Ohinese, and Persian 

^ legends are given in SBN, cd. by Max Muller (see also 
than the l^tn '*’i:mle). ■ For Greek Deluge stories, apart from 
mainly a developme*^ 

Brahwmi with a mixture i/- 
^asvphilosophical elements chaiaouw r,nxilu' sense 

Fmmas, ’’■ceknic^ 

The Deluge took place during a sleep of Brahml, Wi. ^ • 

'Strong demon Hayagriva stole the Ted&. Hari took is 

of a minute fish, and so finally revealed himself to Satg. And 
a devout king who lived only on water. The ^mcMa always 
of the fish is like that in the earlier, legends, «K0e;L;.vf 
outdid them by becoming, - in his fined form, a 
leagues long. The ark in this oaso was miraculqu?^®^ opinp» 
Satyavrata, who, aOcompanied by the chiefs of mfomation 
spent Ms t^me therein in sin^pg hymns of prf'Vhich is main- 
Divinerev^ations. Mnal^* Bari slew Haya^ A 
the. Tedas, in v 

knowledge; WaS Appbih^d the 7th Maai^ iP'j DDliCvecl be- 
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cause of a faulty mind. To stretch the point, an 
opinion, even if it is a good opinion, is delusional 
if it is not supported hy facts. And that brings us 
to a distinction which is of some value — that there 
are beliefs wliieli are doiaoiistra,}jly untrue ainl 
which are delusions ; and there are ])eliefs which 
we cannot x>rove to be untrue, which may oven 
be correct, yet are arrived at by a delusional 
process. 

The delusional state of mind — the land of think- 
ing which is prone to delusion— very often results 
from some disease, of greater or less degree, 
acquired in adolescent or adult life, which 
warps the judgment by tampering with the brain's 
mechanism, upon which correct thinking depends. 
In the develoj)ment of a mind to the levm of a 
mature judgment, an enormous mass of experience 
contributes, and a very great part of our think- 
ing rests upon obvious opinions which we never 
take the trouble to test. It is part of the mis- 
fortune of a delusional mind that it may begin 
to question such standard oxnnions — opinions which 
ought to he regarded as axioms, and upon which 
the whole fabric of ouir thouglit is based. For 
example, a man may have a doubt (and it has 
occurred, and much writing has been wasted in the 
exposition of it) as to whether two and two really 
do make four. Scepticism of this sort, when it 
goes far, is an exhausitng mental process, and 
the mind that indulges in it is apt to sxxffer 
further trouble. It is a form of iilness which 
may be called a wasting disease of the mind, 
as if a man were to consume his own skeleton 
and have neither backbone nor leg by which to 
stand erect. On the other hand, a great deal of 
delusion can be traced to a vice at the opposite 
extreme— a kind of mental indolence. A large 
number of people who have wits enough to think 
if they had energy to use them, believe things 
which they have no right to believe, and enter- 
tain oiiinions which do not harmonize with those 
which they have eaamed a light to entertain. In 
these cases, ^ again, there is what we may call 
a sore spot in the mind — a place where friction 
occurs when the rational process is checked by 
superstition. It is always a source of mental weak- 
ness in a thoughtful man to reserve certain subjects 
and to neglect or refuse to discuss them, lliat, 
however, is not to say that there is no place in 
good thinking for revkence, or that a good mind 
will not continue in mystery. On the contrary, 
the essence of delusion is the being too certain, too 
quick to seize and hold a definite opinion. This is 
illustrated by a veiy constant quality of delusion 
— that it remses to be guided by facts or modified 
by argument. There are some people whose minds 
are very hard to move ; once they nave formed an 
opinion— and such people form opinions about many 
things— they will not give up or even be shaken 
in their belief ; and the reason is that it is one of 
their mental characteristics, due in part to brain 
conditions, to find changes irksome. We must also 
observe that there are certain beliefs which are 
essentially pleasure-giving 5 it is tempting to hold 
an opinion which seems fitting and good,’ and it is 
easy to retain, as eonvietions, some comfortable 
beliefs which have never been subjected to eritb 
oism ; perhaps the majority of the delusions com- 
monly enteitained concern things which people like 
to believe and refuse to disturb, not on grounds of 
reason, but on grounds of feeling. 

In insane delusions— by which we mean delusions 
which occur in insanity, and which are due to actual 
brain disease— the quality of unreasonableness is 
very marlced. If an insane person insists that he 
is made of glass, he will not' be disillusioned by a 
deraonstrafcion of the fragile nature of glass ancl of 
Ms OTO resistance to fracture ; he will only refcorfc 


that the kind of glass of which he is made is.not the 
ordinary breaking kind ; hence the common prac- 
tice with such people on the part of those who 
have the care of them. And it is the best method 
for all delusional people, whether sane or insane ; 
there is no use trying to argue with them ; there- 
fore change the subject, encourage reasonableness 
in general, and trust that in time, after a develop- 
ment of other parts of the mind, the * patient ’ on 
coming back to the vexed question again will see 
it in a new light. 

It need hardly be said that the subjects concern- 
ing which people are prone to express delusions are 
often mystifying even to the most expert thinker — 
electrical phenomena, facts connected with mes- 
merism ox hypnotism, insanity, occult religious 
facts, and all sorts of novelties and new inventions. 

From what has been said concerning the nature 
of delusion, it becomes clear that the subject is an 
important one, both in a theory of mind and in 
practical affairs ; and it is instructive to try to 
determine the extent and the province of delusion 
in normal thought. To do so exhaustively is im- 
possible; but it is easy to cite a few examples 
wliich will suggest, to any. one who cares to pursue 
the subject, a great many more. There is, for 
instance, a very large group of what we may call 
natural illusions, whicii are inevitably and in- 
extricably woven into the fabric of expeiience, 
and whicn, assumed as true, become delusions. In 
the strict sense, an illusion {q.'V*) differs from a 
delusion in that it is an error in seme-perception 
rather than an error in thinldn^. And it is per- 
missible to hold that delusion includes illusion; 
that all illusions, when accepted as true, are de- 
lusions, though only a few delusions are illusions. 
By natural illusion, then, is meant all that margin 
of error — and it is a large one — by which the senses, 
in their natural and normal activities, convey 
wrong information to the brain. For it is strictly 
true that things are not what they seem. It is 
usual, in this connexion, to enlarge upon visual 
errors, partly because these are obvious and admit 
of being proved. It is certain that the pictm-e 
which the brain retJeives from the eyes does not 
correspond to the object looked at. Borne of the 
delusions thereby suggested have been corrected. 
Every educated man, for example, refuses to accept 
the testimony of his eyes that the world is fiat. 
Yet a great mass of visual error goes uncorrected ; 
men and women take the picture suggested by 
the eyes to he true; and, as the error and its 
acceptance are natural and all but universal, the 
delusion passes muster in common thought. But, 
to appreciate the amount of error thus imported, 
we must not forget that all the other senses are 
similarly faulty. It is certain, and again capable 
of scientific proof, that errors of hearing are con- 
siderable. iNot only do ears differ widely in in- 
dividuals in their acuteness, hut it is certain that 
no one hears eorreotiy, that the sound-image 
accepted by the brain never corresponds to the 
* pattern' of the sound-waves in the atmosphere. 
Yet the great majority of people hear enough for 
practical' purposes with approximately the same 
error in the hearing of it, and, by tacit consent, 
the error is not regarded. A ^eat fallacy similarly 
besets the sense of touch and the muscular sense, 
which gives us information concerning resistances 
—the hardness and density, weight and stren^h 
of things. And, if this is true of senses wMoh 
supply to the mind data which can he to a laaJge 
extent scientifically tested, it may be assumed to 
be equally true of the senses of taste and smell. 
We may even conjecture that, subtle and com- 
plex as these senses are, they are also occasionally 
illusional* 

Before leaving this aspect of delusion, it is well 
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to advert to hallucination (g.-y.). A hallucina- 
tion, like an iliusion, is a wrong sense-perception, 
but diflers from it in that there is no outward 
object for the hallucination. A hallucination is a 
perception — most commonly of the eye or ear — 
which is purely and wholly subjective. If the 
mind accepts this fiction of the senses, there is 
obviously delusion. Hallucinations do not bulk 
largely in normal thinking ; but they are frequent 
and important in mental disease. 

In conclusion, we may refer briefly to common 
forms of delusion more in the sphere of thought. 
Perhaps the best example of all but universal 
delusion is the common belief in an absolutely 
free will. It would be entirely out of place here 
to regard the subject philosophically. Suffice it to 
say tnat it is obvious that sometimes ono^s wiU is 
not wholly free in the ordinary sense. Yet people 
invariably think and speak as if choices were 
always of their own making. This delusion is 
clearly necessaiy and salutary; without it both 
thinkmg and doing would come to a standstill. 
Another delusion, equally inevitable and necessaij, 
is one which besets every tbrnking man, that is, 
that he believes he possesses a thinking organ 
which works correctly. Give two men exactly the 
same data and let them think out a conclusion : 
each believes, is bound to believe, that he is think- 
ing correctly; yet in many eases the conclusions 
will differ; so there must be error somewhere. 
Finally, we may cite the very prevalent delusion 
that any thought can reach a final conclusion. 
Nearly every one feels, and a great many people 
believe, that a subject can be finished, that thought 
can reach and hold all there is to be known about 
it, and usually a statement of the conclusion is 
forthcoming. And, while it is obvious that no 
subject can be exhausted and no statement final, 
this delusion is also inevitable. These examples 
will suffice to illustrate the subject, and it only re- 
mains to add that a wise mind will take note of the 
inevitable margin of error in its own operations 
and perhaps discount it, yet not be daunted by it. 
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Londo% 1881; E. Parish, Hallucinations and Illusions, do. 
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Besearch, do, 1906; G. St’drring, Mental Pathology in its 
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c. 

pi 

planation of the universe. 

I. Life and writings, — The birthplace of Demo- 
critus was Abdera in Thrace, a fiomishing colony 
founded by the Ionian city of Teos. He must 
have been a fellow- citizen, and, if the received 
dates are approximately correct, a younger con- 
temporary, of Protagoras. The accounts of his 
life which have come down to us are open to 
suspicion on various grounds. They dwell on his 
insatiable scientific curiosity, which impelled him 
to spend years in foreign travel. He is said to 
have visited Egypt in order to learn geometry 
from the priests, and to have held jexsonai inter- 
course with Magi and Ohaldseans m Persia and 
Babylonia. What amount of truth there is in 
these tales it is hard to say. Like Pythagoras, 
Democritus became to later ages a legendary 
figure, whose real attainments in mathematics, 
physics, and astronomy appeared less remarkable 
than his supposed skill in alchemy and magic. 
The list of his writings that survives shows him 
to have been a prolific author. The grammarian 


DEMOCRITUS.~-A Greek phHosopher (c. 460- 
S56 B.C.) whose importance lies in his being the 
oneer of Materialism and the mechanical ex- 


Thrasylius, in the time of Tiberius, arranged the 
collection in tetralogies, or sets of four— the same 
arrangement which ho had adopted for the Dia^ 
logim of Plato. The lucidity and simplicity of 
Democritus’ style are praised in antiquity by com- 
petent critics like Timon, Cicero, and Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus. He wrote in the Ionic dialect, 
hitherto almost exclusively employed by prose 
writers, although in his own lifetime it was being 
gradually superseded by Attic. The subjects 
treated were, to judge by their titles, chiefly 
Mathematics, Physics, Astronomy, Anthropology, 
and Ethics, We have fragments definitely stated 
to come from the KapcSy and the KparwT'/ipta, both 
dealing with the method of science, and from the 
Trepl MSvjaiiffs, an ethical treatise. 

To his mathematical achievements there is un- 
impeachable testimony. Three of the thirteen 
tetralogies consisted or treatises on Geometry and 
kindred subjects, including Optics and Astronomy. 
From the title of one of them, ‘On irrational 
straight lines and solids ’ (rrepl d\6yicp ypa/apm Kal 
vaarCov), it may be inferred that Democritus pre- 
ceded Euclid in the investigation of irrationals — a 
problem which, as we know from Plato’s Themte- 
tus, was occupying the foremost geometers in the 
4th cent. B.C. Similarly, Archimedes in his rrepl 
rm Botopyipdriov rrpbs ^IStparocrBipTfP ^(podos 

(lately discovered at Constantinoiue, and published 
by Heiberg in 1907) assigns to Democritus no 
small part of tbe credit for two important the- 
orems, namely, that the cone is one-third part of 
the cylinder, and the pyramid one-third part of 
the prism, having the same base and equal Iieight. 
Democritus made the discoveries by means of 
mechanical methods ; Archimedes afterwards sup- 
plied a rigorous geometrical proof. The investi- 
gation by means of mechanics involved a partial 
anticipation of the infinitesimal calculus (see 
Heath’s The Thirteen Books of BmliiTs Elements, 
Cambridge, 1908, iii. 366-368, 4, ii, 40). 

It is not, however, from the mea^xe fragments 
remaining that we derive our best inforniatioii as 
to the doctrines Democritus taught, but rather 
from the criticism of opponents, especially Aris- 
totle and Theophrastus, who gave to liis works the 
attention they deserved. Aristotle in his scientific 
treatises is evidently much indebted to Democritus, 
and, though he often dissents from his conclusions, 
invariably speaks of him with respect and admira- 
tion. Plato, it is true, never mentions him by 
name, yet from various passages in the Dialogues 
it is obvious that not only was he acquainted with 
the' system of the Atomists, but even regarded 
Democritus as the type and representative of all 
those tendencies which he himself most actively 
combated, 

2 , Leucippus. — Democritus can hardly claim to 
have originated the system which he taught. 
There seems no valid ground for doubting tlie 
statement that Leucippus preceded him in laying 
the foundations of Atomism, which they both 
afterwards developed in common. 

The metaphysical basis of Leucippus’ doctrine, 
as stated by Aristotle, presumed the Eleatic 
paradox that reality dr real being is One, not 
Many, immutable and eternal, not transient and 
diverse: whence the Eleatics deduced that our 
world of manifold and fleeting appearances is not 
that which truly exists. As all the earlier Greeks, 
from Thales dowmwards, in their search for a 
primary substance were unconsciously endeavour- 
ing to frame a conception of matter, the permanent 
substratum of the outer world, the BXeatic paradox 
is only another way of stating that matter alone 
is, where by ^matter’ is .meant the Full, not the 
Empty, or, in modem' parlance, that which has 
mass. Fmpl^ spac^, then, if it is not matter, is 
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non-existent ; the world is a continuous indivisible 
2')Unum. Leucippus, if he is to be credited with 
originating tlie Atomistic doctrine, altered this 
conception by opposing extension to mass as the 
fundamental' postulate. -The extcmled as full and 
the extended as r.nipfcy, the ‘plmnm and tlie 
vacimm^ or matter occupying space and space 
unoccupied by matter, were in his view equally 
real. The Eieatics were right in asserting the 
one, but mong in denying the other. By intro- 
ducing real space and the geometrical forms of 
bodies as q}atially determined, Leucippus de- 
stroyed the Eleatic* One and reverted to pluralism. 
But lie had still to meet the subtle arguments 
from infinite divisibility, by which Zeno of Elea I 
had disproved the possibility of motion and of | 
multiplicity. Since these arguments could not be ^ 
refuted, nothing remained but to postulate indi- 
visibles {dro/uoit drofia) as the ultimate constituents , 
of corporeal reality— things in space (Ar. Fhys, 
i, S. lS7f«, 1-3). The sum of existence, then, in- 
cludes empty space as well as the atoms or indi- 
visible particles of matter in space. Both matter 
and space are eternal, infinite, and homogeneous 
throughout. The only difierences which single 
atoms present are differences of shape, from which 
must follow differences of magnitude. But fresh 
differences are introduced when single atoms come 
to he grouped and arranged in wdiat we call indi- 
vidual things. There then arise differences of 
order and position of the atoms in space ; for, to 
use a familiar illustration, A differs from 1S[ in 
shape ; AH is not the same as HA, the order is 
different; nor is W the same as H, the position is 
different. Aristotle {Metaph, i. 4, 9S5&, 13ff,) in 
giving this account admits that he is substituting, 
for the precise Ionic terms pycrfxhs (fashion), haBvyrf} 
(inter-contact), rpoir-^ (turning), his own equiva- 
lents crxvm (figure, shape), rd^is (arrangement, 
order), dicLs (position). It will be obvious, upon 
reflexion, that these three kinds of diflerence are 
merely spatial relations posited and presupposed ; 
by the very conception of space as extended in 
three dimensions. 

Here seems the proper place to deal with a con- 
troversial question of great difficulty : of the three 
diflerences between atoms (shape, order, position), 
only one (shape) relates to single atoms. That ; 
size must go with shape as a property of the 
single atom seems certain ; atoms of fire are ^ 
described as the smallest as %veil as the most 
mobile. But no good authority attributes to ^ 
Leucippus or 'Democritus any utterance implying 
that weight was a fundamental j>roperty of the 
atom, although Epicurus, when he revised the- 
original doctxme of the Atomists, expressly derived 
weight as well as magnitude from shape, and, as 
is well known, deduced from their weight the 
tendency of free atoms to fall. Later authorities 
not imnatnrally confused the Atomic doctrine of 
Leucippus and the x'evised version of Epicurus. 
But the opinion has now^ gained ground that Leu- 
cippus and Democritus put forward no positive 
views as to weight being a fundamental property 
of a free or isolated atom, or as to the direction 
and force of the motion originally inherent in a 
free atom. 

3. Developments of Atomism. — (oj) M&latmty of 
sensible have given in outline the 

theory which Democritus adopted and developed. 
When compared with the rival systems ol Empe- 
docles and Anaxagoras, it is seen to be decidedly 
suporibr in simplicity and logical coherence. These 
other systems also resolve the universe into matter 
in nrotion j' but, in the resolution proposed by the 
qualitative changes in ' things result 
ffbfli' .'’Quantitative changes in then constituent 
ell proceeds uniformly by a law of 


natural necessity. Each of these tAvo positions 
calls for further elucidation. The conception of a 
permauent subbtratiim, or iirimary matter, to the 
early <h’eek thinkers, involved two attriljutes. It 
was*, they thought, at once indcstiuctible and im- 
mutable ; in other words, tlie sum of matter in the 
universe remains quantitatively and qualitatively 
constant amid all the change and variety of 
Nature. How this lesult Avas secured by the 
Eieatics has already been shoAvn. Empedocles 
and Anaxagoras took another Avay, maintaining a 
plurality of elements qualitatively constant. The 
four elements of Empedocles— earth, Avater, air, 
fire — and the infinity of seeds assumed by Anaxa- 
goras are alike in this, that they possess as funda- 
mental and inalienable the qualities perceptible to 
sense. But these attempts to shape tlie conception 
of matter Avere attended by insuperable difficul- 
ties, so long as the sensible qualities of derivative 
bodies Avere ascribed to the original elements 
(whether four or an infinite number) out of Aviiieh 
these bodies Avere compounded. In fact, on the 
theory of Anaxagoras, the distinction betAveen 
original and derivative forms of matter vanishes, 
for there must be as many primary substances as 
there are varieties of sensible qualities. 

This difficulty the Atomisis solved by distin- 
guishing the fundamental properties of matter as 
such from all other sensible qualities. In prin- 
ciple the distinction is the same as that made hy 
Locke betAveen primary and secondary qualities. 
The changing qualities of senssible things, such as 
colour, flavour, odour, temperature, cease then to 
be attributes of matter as such ; and Democritus 
expressed this by saying: ‘By custom there is 
bitter and SAveet, hot and cold, and colour; in 
reality nothing but atoms and void’ (Sext. adv. 
Math, vii, 135 ; Diels, 55 B, 9 [i.^ 388]). It Avoiild, 
lioAvever, he misleading to characterize these 
secondary qualities as subjective: they lose no- 
thing of objective validity because the mode in 
Avhich they produce their effects has become ex- 
plicable. To take the first pair of qualities in 
the citation from Democritus— sweet and bitter. 
It is an acknoAvledged fact that wine, Avhieh 
normally tastes sweet, is bitter to the jaundiced 
patient, and Ave may infer from Plato’s Thmtetm 
that Protagoras had called attention to this and 
similar facts. N oav the Atomistic doctrine declares 


wine, like all other sensible bodies, to be merely 
a complex of atoms of such and such a shape, 
size, and position, and containing such and such 
a proportion of vaetmm. As such, each body pro- 
duces a certain effect upon all other similar bodies, 
including the human organs of taste. That effect, 
again, must piai'tly depend upon the constitution 
of . those organs, and on their permanent or tem- 
porary, coiLmon or individual, qualities. But, 
Avhereas Protagoras emphasized the divergonce of 
the effects under different conditions, and left out 
of sight its possible causes, the Atomistic theory 
took account of both. It alloAved a relative value 


to the divergent perceptions, Avhile at the same 
time it maintained the objective validity of that 
which produced them— in other words, the struc- 
ture of perceptible material bodies and the essential 
‘ properties of the matter out of which they Avere 
constituted. Viewed in this light, an enigmatical 
utterance attributed to Democritus by the ,Bpi- 
eureau Colotes becomes perfectly intelligible. If 
Democritus said that an object does not possess 
one kind of quality more than another (r^v 
ifp&yp.drtijp ^mCTov ehrdip ob }iSXkQp toIqv ^ rotov 

elm— Pint, ad'o, ao?. 4, p. IIOS F ; Diels, 55 B, 156 
liK 413]), we may be tee that he was speaking of 
the secondary qualities, and not of the properties 
of matter as such. The atoms have no secondary 
quaffties. Thus colours, flavours, odours, tern- 
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perature, have no objective existence se ; they, 
at ail events when perceived, are relative to the 
percipient. To one who held this view the task of 
science was immensely enlarged, at the same time 
that it became more delinite. The problem was 
to advance from the known to the unknown, to 
determine precisely how the motion of atoms in 
the void produced the totality of changes, and the 
variety of changing qualities perceived by sense. 
No wonder that, unaided by the apparatus of 
modem science, the explorer from time to time 
regretted the futility of results attained, and con- 
fessed with a sigh : 

‘Truth lies in the deep’ (Diof?. Laerfc. ix, 72. 6 ; Diels, 65 B, 
117 [i.2 407]), ‘ We perceive, in fact, nothing certain, but such 
things only as change with the state of our body, and of that 
which enters it, and which resists it * (Sext, adv. Math, vii. 180 , 
Diels, 55 B, 9 [i.a 388]). 

No less important is the part played in the 
system by the conception of causation. A fragment 
of Leucippus lays clown the axiom that ^nothing 
comes by accident, but everything from a cause 
and under stress of necessity’ (Aeb. i. 25. 4 ; Diels, 
54 B, 2 [i.^ 350T* such unequivocal terms did 
he state the universal law of causation, and to this 
principle his successor consistently adhered. For 
all that happens in Nature a sufficient explanation 
was furnished by kinematics and mechanics ; there 
was then no need of any supplementary hypothesis, 
whether of design on the one hand or of arbitraiy 
spontaneity on the other. It was enough to assume ' 
motion as an inherent attribute of matter — an 
ultimate fact for Avhioh no derivation was required. 
The motions of the atoms were as eternal as the 
atoms themselves, and were necessary ; that is, in 
the unending series of movements each followed 
upon and was determined by definite antecedents. 
Granted that atoms moving in space come into 
collision, tlie whole history of the universe becomes 
an application of mechanical laws. Colliding 
atoms suiter pressure and impact, nnite in groups, 
and break away from such unions ; and thus arises , 
all change, the succession of all events : the birth 
and destruction alike of particular things and of 
the iniinite worlds are hut moments in this 
succession. 

(6) Cosmogony, — The direct outcome of Atomic 
motion must be the production of our world and 
of all the individual things in it, for these are 
given in experience. As to the process by which 
t^his goal is reached, our information is sadly 
defective. Of one thing we are certain—tliat 
Leucippus and Democritus had no recourse to 
external forces, such as the attraction and repulsion 
which Empedocles personified as Love and Strife, 
or the vom of Anaxagoras. A late epitomator 
writes of Leucippus : I 

‘The worlds aiise when many atoms are collected together 
into the mighty void from the sarrounding space and rush 
together. They come into collision, and those which are of 
similar shape and like form become entangled, and from their 
entanglement the heavenly bodies arise ’ (Hippol. i* 12 j 
Diels, 64 A, 10 [i.2 346]), Another account gives fuller details : 

* Many atoms of pianifold shapes cut off from the infinite are 
borne into a vast void, and there collecting set up a single 
vortex movement, in which they collide and are whirled in all 
directions, so that separation is effected and the like atoms 
come together. And, as they become too numerous to revolve 
with equal velocity, those which are light are, so to speak, sifted 
out, and fly off towards the outer void ; and the rest remain 
together, and, becoming entangled, join their orbite with one 
another, and form in the first place a spherical mass. This 
becomes a sort of sbell, including in itself atoms of all kinds ; 
and, as these through repulsion from the centre are made to 
revolve, the enclosing shell becomes thinner and thinner, the 
adjacent atoms being attracted as soon as the vortex overtakes 
them. In this way the earth was formed as tho portions 
brought to the centre coalesced. And, again, even the outer 
shell grows larger by the influx of atoms from outside, and 
incorporates with itself whatever* it touches. And of this some 
portions are locked together and form a mass which Was at 
first damp and miry, then dried as it revolved with the universal 
vortex, and afteru'ards took fire and formed the substance of 
the stars’ (Diog. Laert. ix. 82 ; Diels, 6 i A, 1 [i.^ 343]). 

In thlii effort of the scientific imagination seyeral 
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points deserve notice. The doctrine of iniiumer- 
able worlds or cosmical systems becomes clearer 
when we consider that matter and space are 
supposed to be infinite, and any place where atoms 
meet may become the kernel or nucleus of a world, 
provided that a vortex motion is thus set up, and 
m consequence a sullicient aggregation of matter 
crystallizes, so to speak, around a centre. As, 
moreover, the atoms are infinitely various in shape, 
the worlds formed from tliem wfill display the 
greatest diversity j though it may also happen that 
some of them are absolutely alike. Again, the 
principle of ^ ‘ like to like/ common to most of the 
Greek x'>hysicists, receives some sort of explanation 
from the assumption of a vortex. As, on the 
beach, pebbles of like size and shape are collected 
by the tide, as the winno wing-fan sifts and separates 
grain {Sext. adv. Math, vii. 117 ; Diels, 55 B, 164 
[i.2 415]}, so the cosmical vortex plays the same 
mechanical pai’t in bringing together homogeneous 
particles, that is, atoms approximately alike in 
size and shape. Thus Democrifcus is able to bring 
his notion of our world into tolerable harmony 
with popular opinion. It floats in the void, 
surrounded by its revolving shell of tightly 
compressed atoms — the vault of heaven ; the space 
between this outer envelope at the circumference 
and the solid earth at the centre is filled with air 
in which the stars move. The eartli presents a 
flat surface above and below, round horizontally 
like a quoit or tambourine, and so broad as to 
support itself on the air. 

We may note the influence of Anaximander, 
with whom probably originated the old Ionian 
theory of infinite worlds, and of Anaxagoras (g,v,), 
who postulated a rotatory movement to effect 
separation of unlike and aggregation of like. 
Democritus can hardly be credited with original 
contributions to astronomy ; but he welcomed the 
novel doctrines of Anaxagoras which had so startled 
Ms contemporaries. He held the sun to be a red- 
hot mass, but regarded it and also the moon as 
originally the nucleus of a sep>arate system, which 
had been entangled in the vortex-motion of our 
world and subsequently ignited. The oceans were 
formed when, under the infiuence of wind and solar 
heat, the smaller particles were forced out of the 
earth, and ran together as water into the hollows. 
In relative size the central earth exceeds the sun, 
moon, and stars ; yet the latter must have been 
accorded considerable dimensions if Democritus 
accepted the Anaxagorean assumption of plains, 
mountains, and ravines upon the moon’s face (Aet. 
ii 25. 9 ; Diels, 55 A, 90 [i.^ 367]). 

This cosmology is vitiated through and through 
by the undue importance it gives to our xflanet. 
The geocentric hypothesis stUl retained its sway 
over the philosopher, who tells us : 

‘There are infinite worlds, differing in size ; and in some oi 
them there is no sun and moon, in othei ’3 the sun and moon 
are larger than in our world, or there are several euns and 
moons. The worlds are unequally distributed in space ; here 
there are more, there fewer ; some are waxing*, some are in 
their prime, some waning; coming into being in one part of the 
universe, ceasing in another pm-t. The cause of their perisliing 
ia collision with one another. And there are some worlds 
destitute of moisture and of living creatures. In our world 
the earth was born before the stars ; the moon ia nearest to the 
earth, the sun comes next, fixed stars are furthest off. The , 
planets themselves are at unequal distances from us. A world 
IS in its prime so long as ii is able to absorb fresh matter from 
Without^(Hippol. Mel 1 13 ; Bkls, 56 A, 40 SQD}). 

In the words of an enthusiastic admirer (Gom- 
pexai, QrUchisohe DmMr^ 295), we seem to be 
listening to a modem astronomer who has seen 
the moons of Jupiter, has recognized the lack of 
moistoe on the moon, and hjas even caught a 
glimpse of nebulae. ' 

(c) Ps^fohohgy, — All particular things, and 
amongst them the four so-called elements— earth, 
water, air, fire— are aggregates or atom-complexes ; 
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and their character is determined by the shape, 
order, and position of their component atoms. 
Atmospheric air plays its part, but the most 
important is lire, because the most mobile, being 
composed of atoms exceedingly fine, smooth, and 
round. Fire-atoms are the moving principle of 
organic bodies, the soul being a sort of lire or 
heat, while mental activity is identical with the 
motion of these liery particles. ^ Upon this founda- 
tion is constructed a materialistic psychology, 
which in turn determines the epistemology and 
ethics of Pemocritus. Such a doctrine invites 
conipaxison with the speculations of Heraclitus 
and Anaxagoras, the former of whom regarded 
soul as an exhalation fed by vapours from the 
■warm blood. The vods of Anaxagoras, whether by 
this he meant simply intelligence, or some sort of 
mind-stuff, was supposed to be diffused throughout 
the universe ; and similarly the theory of Democritus 
tends to destroy any fixed line of demarcation 
between organic and inorganic in Nature. For, 
according to Mm, fiery soul- atoms are taken in 
from outside. Owing to their great mobility, they 
are constantly liable to escape from the animate 
body, and this tendency is counteracted by the 
process of respiration, which checks the escape of 
imprisoned soul- atoms by a current of air, and 
continually renews them. In sleep or in a swoon 
there is less resistance; more of the fiery atoms 
escape, and mental activity is proportionately 
diminished ; while death itself is the result of their 
^entire dispersion In the surrounding air. Since 
all qualitative change in things is reduced to, and 
explained by, quantitative changes of atoms and 
atomic motions, no exception can be made in deal- 
ing with psychical activities and the phenomena 
of mental life. Sensation, thought, and all other 
functions of the soul are in reality movements of 
jJJ^^;^^>uL-ato^s.,.j2SPdnc^d_in-Jif5cordanc*e with the 
mechanical laws of pressure ana^ , This 

principle is rigorously carried out, and its 
application is a characteristic feature of Atomistic 
psychology. It is most obvious in the theory of 
sensation, which Democritus in part inherited 
from Empedocles. Contact between object per- 
ceived and percipient is the indispensable condition 
of all perception, so that all the various senses are 
in the last resort modes of one— viz. touch (Ar. de 
SensUf iv. 442a, 2fi). 

When, as in the case of sight, hearing, and 
smell, the perceptible object is at a distance, 
Democritus, like Empedocles, supposed that 
particles of external things found their way into 
the pores of the sensory organs. It is true that, 
according to Empedocles, the pores or passages 
through which the particles travelled 'were never 
absolutely empty, for, on his view, the universe 
was a pUmtm ; whereas Democritus supposed the 
particles thrown oft‘ to move, like all atoms, through 
empty space ; but this hardly affects the general 
likenevss between the two theories. The introduc- 
tion of atoms in certain ways, through the organs, 
to the soul answers to the introduction of emuxes 
(dTroppoal) through the pores, which Empedocles 
maintained. The atom-bomplexes thus given off 
resemble the extemal objects themselves. Demo- 
critus called them debeeXa—an Ionic term for which 
Aristotle substituted etdeaXa. What we perceive, 
then, is in a manner in the soul ; but the soul itself 
must consist of matter capable of being affected 
mcchanicjvOy by it, that is, capable of the impact, 
reaction, movement, dXXoiwcrts, which is the essence 
of perception. 

The sensory organs thus become passages for 
insfcroaming atoms. Take vision. The eye is a 
moist porous organ — seeing results when the 
image of an object is mirrored in the pupil* So 
much we are told on excellent authority ; but how 


it comes about that the pui>ii receives, or, if it is a 
mirror, reflects, this image, is a point on wdiich 
neither the criticisms of Aristotle and Theophrastus 
nor the later accounts of Aetius and Alexander 
Aphrodisiensis throw much light. In fact, it 
remains doubtful wliether the eificient cause is the 
emanation from the visible object or the air which 
has received a certain impression, com 2 >arable to 
that of a seal ii]jon -wax, from this emanation. The 
suggestion that in seeing nearer objects the former, 
in seeing distant objects the latter, is the proximate 
agent, although ingenious, lacks all authority. 
Colour, the iwoper object of vision, as explained 
above, is not a primary quality of bodies, but 
is relative to the percipient. The visible thing is 
composed of colourless atoms of given shape 
arranged in a certain order and position, and, when 
it is said to have colour in virtue of its atomic 
structure and the movements of its atoms, tliis 
really means that it is capable of exciting a 
particular effect in the sensory organ — the eye. 

I Democritus assumed four primary colours — white, 
black, red, and green — and derived all 

other shades of colour from the mixture of the 
primary four in definite proportions. From this it 
follows that the numerous bodies which cannot be 
classed as ha'vnng one or other of the primary 
colours must he of a composite nature ; they must, 
that is, include in their composition other than 
merely homogeneous atoms. Thus, referring 
white to smooth and red to round atoms, he must 
have assumed, in the stmeture of gold and bronze, 
the presence botli of smooth and of round atoms, 
since he declared the colour of these metals to he 
a mixture of white and red. This theory of colour 
seems to have been carefully elaborated, to judge 
by the summary and crithiisms of Theophrastus 
{de SensVi 49 ff. ). The crudeness of liis assumptions 
is obvious: -whiteness is supxiosed to be due to 
smooth, blackness to rough atoms, redness is 
caused by heat, and the atoms of fire are supiiosed 
fc' be spherical. 

In its- correlative 

object, sound, of wdiich speech or vocal sound is the 
leading type, Democritus agreed in the inain wdth 
his contemporaries. As emanations (dekeXa) from 
visible bodies are the stimulus of vision, so the 
sounds {^wva£) which stimulate the organ of hearing 
are particles or atom-complexes thrown off by the 
sonant body, and conveyed by the medium of the 
air to the ear, and through it to the soul. Tlie 
stream of atoms given off by a sonant body sets the 
atoms of the air in motion, and, joining itself with 
these according to similarity of shapes and sizes, 
makes its way into the body. The orifice of the 
ear is the chief, but not the sole, entrance for such 
a current. In making the current affect not the 
ear alone, but other organs of the body, Democritus 
showed decided originality* He may have meant 
no more than that the whole body is sympathetic 
to the operation of hearing. Probably the purity 
of sounds was made to depend -on the similarity, 
the pitch and volume on tlie magnitude, of their 
constituent atoms. The process by which the 
sound-atoms themselves and the air broken up by 
them are, as it were, sorted so that similar shapes 
and sizes come together must bo understood as 
purely mechanical. 

If a th(K)ry of emanations from bodies at a 
distance be employed to explain seeing and hear- 
ing-, no difficulty will be encountered in applying it 
to bhe sense of smelling. The rapid diffusion of 
perfume is a familiar fact, and it is easily inferred 
that a finer matter is given off by odorous bodies 
in the form of an attenuated stream of atoms, 
which reaches the nostrils* Theophrastus com- 
plains of the omission to connect a distinctive 
quality of the various odours with the atomic 
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configuration of their particles; but Democritus 
]>robably regarded this connexion as easily de- 
ducible from the similar connexion between atomic 
configuration and distinctive quality in the kin- 
dred region of tastes, with which he dealt very 
fully. Thus, he referred an acid taste to atomic 
shapes which are angular, winding, small, and 
thin ; the sweet to shapes which are spherical and 
hot too small ; the astringent to shapes large and 
with many angles. The bitter is composed of 
shapes, small, smooth, and spherical, with hooks 
attached to the spherical surface ; the saline of 
large shapes, in many cases not spherical, but in 
some cases also not scalene, and therefore without 
many flexures ; the pungent is small, spherical, and 
angular, hut not scalene. 

With this the theory of sensation is complete. 
All senses have been resolved into modes of touch, 
which must, therefore, have been for Democritus 
the primary sense, as it was for Aristotle. But of 
touch itself as a physiological function he could 
give no detailed investigation. Pressure, impact, 
and motion— purely physical conceptions — are em- 
ployed by the Atoniists without misgiving, as if 
they had not realized the true nature of the 
j)hysiologicai process. The relations between 
realities of every kind were reducible to the purely 
mechanical form. The interaction involved in 
sense-perception could not difler from the action of 
any atomic bodies whatsoever upon one another, 
for this contact is the necessary and universal, 
condition, and contact between and^er- 

cvpiendum only a special ease. Sensation itself is 
the movement set up when spherical soul-atoms 
have thus been brought into contact with the 
atoms of an external object, or the atom-complexes 
{MneXa) emanating from them. On this theory, 
then, sensory facts have nothing to distinguish 
them from the larger total of physical facts ; nor 
can there be a fundamental dmerenee between 
sensation and intellect Aristotle expressly testifies 
that Democritus made no such distinction (raM 
X^yet \pvx^v ml vovv [de Amma, i. 2. 40ia, 28, 31 ; 
cf. 405a, 9]). There is no evidence that he put to 
himself Aristotle’s question, What is the faculty 
by which the data of sense are combined and dis- 
tinguished, by which we are conscious of our mental 
acts, by which we imagine and remember ? All our 
information is that, while the soul-atoms were 
divided or distributed over the entire body, he 
located certain mental functions in certain parts 
of the frame ; e.gf. the separate sensations in the 
sensory organs, and, further, according to some 
doubtful authorities, intelligence in the brain, anger 
in the heart, appetite in the liver. Such statements 
are not in themselves incredible, on the assumption 
that, in diflerent parts of the body, soul-atoms of 
distinctive size ana mobility are apt to be associated 
and massed together ; ' but the partial anticipation 
of Plato’s tripartite division of soul is open to sus- 
picion, and on such points Aetius and pseudo- 
Hippocratean writers of the 2nd cent, are not to be 
trusted. 

What, then, is thought, and how does thinking 
come about ? It must be analogous to sensation in 
so far as it is a movement of soul-atoms stimulated 
by an external cause ; the latter is not far to seek, 
when we reflect on the familiar fact of the similarity 
between a sensation and the corresponding idea. 
Emanations from external objects (el'^wAci 
^poa-idvra) must then be postidated for the latter as 
for the former. The same causes acting upon soul- 
atoms in the same mechanical fashion accounted 
for dx’eams, visions, and hallucinations, ^ So far 
from rejecting these mental processes as illusory, 
Democritus seems to have based upon them some 
sort of divination or mantie. The emanations 
which excite these abnormal processes must be 


supposed to be of a finer texture than those of 
ordinary sensation or thought. 

(d) What, then, is the relation 

between sensation and thought — in other words, 
what contributions does Democritus make to the 
theory of knowledge? The hem c^asswm is a 
passage preserved by Sextus (adv. Math, vii, 138 ; 
Diels, 55 B, 11 [i.^ 389]). It was taken from a work 
entitled ‘ The Canon,’ which presumably discussed 
the process of inference from the known to the 
unknown, and laid down rules for induction. The 
passage runs as follows : 

‘There are two forms of knowledge, the genuine and the 
obscure. To the obscure belong all these : sight, hearing, taste, 
smell, touch ; the other form, genuine knowledge, is altogether 
distinct from this. , . ‘In what follows,’ says Sextus, * De- 
mocritus ranks the genuine form above the obscure, and adds 
[to follow the restoration of the text by Diels] : “When the 
object becomes too minute for the obscure form of knowledge 
to see, or hear, or taste, or smell, or touch it, when greater pre- 
cision is lequired, then the genuine knowledge comes into play, 
fis the possessor of a more precise organ of discrimination.” ’ 

This means that thought can reach that which is 
inaccessible to sense. The Atomic theory, as it 
shai^ed itself in the mind of the philosopher, is a 
proof, for neither the atom nor space is sensibly 
perceived. Moreover, the geometrical forms and 
the whole of geometrical science, to which Demo- 
critus gave as loyal a support as Plato himself, 
being inseparable from space, have the same rational 
origin. It is true that he made no fruitful applica- 
tion of geometry to physical research, but the same 
may be said of the Pythagoreans, of Plato, and of 
all who preceded Galileo. Purther, it is easy to 
see why the Atomists preferred thought to sense, 
though both have essentially the same object— cor- 
poreal things and material processes, atoms and 
atomic movements. Thought was to them mental 
intuition, an affection which registers, so to speak, 
more delicate movements due to complexes of 
minuter atoms. The senses do not extend far 
enough ; the mental vision descries the atom, hut 
the bodily eye cannot. The senses, being unaffected 
by the finer atomic movements, desert us at the 
oint where the minutest bodies and the most 
elicate processes require investigation. 

{e) Ethics and religion. — ^The scanty fragments 
which have come down to us under the name of 
Democritus include a mass of moral reflexions. 
Much of it is undoubtedly spurious, and the task 
of sifting the grain from the ehafl* has not yet been 
accomplished wifch success. Though little of scien- 
tific value has been preserved, the outlines of a 
definite view of life stand out clearly. In form 
these utterances bear the stan^ of the scattered 
moral reflexions attributed to Heraclitus and the 
Pythagoreans, the single exception known to us 
being the treatise 'Mdvixi'nm which made some 
advance to a definition of the ethical end. The 
treatise apparently opened with a description of the 
miserable condition of the majority of manldnd, 
distracted by inordinate desire and superstitious 
terror, vainly skiving for' a multitude of objects 
without finding in any of them permanent satisfac- 
tion. As the goal of moral endeavour, Democritus 
proposed what he himself called tranquillity or 
cheerfulness and well-being Bueh 

composure or pieace of mind he compared to an 
unruffled calm at sea {yaXiivti). Other terms 
this ethical end occur in the fragments, such a'^* 
dmpet^k, hpfioHa., ^v/xp.erptu ; high 

it is not certain whether bhey -were ever used 
Democritus himself. His main tenet, repeaters are 
enfoi'ced in a variety of ways, is that true Mot as 
ness, this inestimable tranquillity, does notfcourse, 
on anything external, on wealth or good^ ohrjXi or 
body, put on uprightiiess and intelligence. ,e, which is 
tion and contentment, purity of deed an(36 individual 
are its distinctive marks; education i life (see art. 
means to it. essay the lax 
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less easy task of distinj,aiishing giiar<lian spirits 
froiB guardian ghosts. To the latter class seem to 
belong such supernatural guardians as the Zulu 
ama-tonqo, the Bantu mizimi and omhwivi (Schnei- 
der, 139 ft*, 152; Harfcland, art. BANTU, vol. ii. 
p. 360'^), and the Tahitian oramatua (Waitz-Gerland, 
VL 316] ; yet there are also eases where the guard- 
ian is believed to he a spirit in the strict sense of 
the term. Such appears to be the case in the 
Gold and Slave Coasts (Jevons, 1651; see also 
his whole eh. xiv.}, and in Sirmoa and other 
Polynesian islands the guardian spirit "was ex- 
pressly declared to he a god [aitic], not a ghost 
{^mrua•f see the examples collected hy Waitz- 
Gerland, vi. 317 ill). Por further details, see artt. 
Totemism, Tutelary Gods. 

Another important class of spirits is formed by 
those of prophecy, tiieir functions being to a large 
extent shared, as is perfectly obvious, by ghosla 
As examples of this kind or beings we may refer 
to a spirit dwelling in an enormous stone near 
Kita (Brun, loe, cit.)y the Matabele Makalaka 
(Schneider, 144), and the iiial of Blimche Bay 
(Meier, in AnthTOfios^ v. 96 f. ; cl also Tylor, ii. 
131 ff.). These spirits may simply be consulted, as 
at Kita, or they may enter into an individual, 
producing a state of ecstasy, as at Blanche Bay 
(see artt. Oracle, Possession). Again, it is to 
the agency of spirits that primitive man attributes 
a large proportion of his dreams (Tylor, ii. 189-191, 
411 ; see also art. Dreams), espeeiaily those of an 
erotic or nightmare character, while ordinary 
dreams of persons, animals, and things -would 
normally he ascribed rather to the action of souls, 
whether of the living or of the dead. That demons 
and spirits are important factors in causing disease 
has already been noted (above, p. 567*). 

The presence of demons and spirits is normally 
revealed solely by intangible manifestations wiiick 
the primitive inode of thought can explain only 
through the agency^ of such supernatural beings, 
as in the case of disease, dreams, many natural 
phenomena, and the like ; hut a demon or spirit is 
also o:^n regarded as sufficiently tangible to leave 
footprints in ashes or similar* sitbstances strewn 
where it may be thought likely that he will come ; 
and animals are frequently bSlieved to be able to 
perceive spirits which the duller vision of men can- 
not discern (Tylor, ii. 196-198). Beneheent spirits, 
when present, are, of course, gladly entertained, 
and are even constrained to remain ; but there is, 
naturally enough, a determined effort to get rid of 
maleficent demons. All these operations of invita- 
tion or of expulsion are part of magic and 
come to the front especially in case of disease (see 
art. Disease and Medicine), or, from the more 
ethical and ritual side, in the ceremonies associ- 
ated, for example, with the scapegoat in ethnic 
religions (see Aeazel and Soape Animals). 

There is one class of beings that may perhaps be 
regarded as on the border-line bet-vveen spirits and 
ghosts, though inclining rather to the latter cate- 
gory, One or two peoples preserve a tradition that 
they have conquered their present territory by in- 
vasion and subjugation of a former tribe of entirely 
different nature, and are convinced, that this van- 
quished tribe still sm*vives in spirit form. It is 
generally held that we have here one of the sources 
of the folk-belief in fairies, brownies, kobolds, 
dwarfs, giants, and the like (of* Tylor, i. 385 ff. ; 
CWt pp* 21 f*, 429). To this class belong the Maori 
who lived ehiefiy oh the tops of lofty 
hills, while the taniwha had their homes in river- 
holes or tmder cliffs, etc., where they caused such 
calamities as land-slips and the like (Tylor, pp. 
a63-157)* Similar beings, explicitly called mit or 
spirits, are belfeved to dwell in the Hew Hebrides 
§ud lahlm Islands, where Uhey have been seen 


of late in human form, smaller than the native 
people, darker, and with long biiiiight hair' 
((Jodriiigloii, 152 f.). 

The cult rendeie<l to denioiib and spirits may be 
discussed very brielly, for it differs in nu matter of 
principle from that of the gods tliemsoivcH. As 
J evens (p. 175 f.) says, 

‘The method bj?' which tlie ne^ro of Webfern Africa obtains a 
tanliiiiUtn [a tutelary <leity of an individualj is an exact copy of 
the legitimate ritual by which a family obtains a family j^od. 
. . , All over the world these private cults are modelled on, 
derived from, and later than, the established worship of the 
gods of the commvimty. The difference hetAVecn the private 
cult of one of these outlying, lUiatl ached spirits and the public 
worship of the eoumiunity’a does not lie in the external 
acts and rites, for these are the same in both cases, or as nearly 
the same as the imitator can make them. . . . The dilferenco 
lies first in the division which this species of jjrivafce enterprise 
implies and encmirajjes between the interests of the individual 
and of the community, at a time when identity of interest is 
essential to the existence of society, and when the unstable 
eipnlibriuni of the small conmiimity requires the devotion of 
every member to prevent it from falling”.’ (Eor a detailed study 
of the Bpirit-cult of a specific African tribe, see Henry, ‘ Le Culte 
des esprits chez les Bambara,’ in Anthropos, iii. VUS-TW.) 

LiTBRATi;ftE.~There seems to be no special treatise on this 
subject, so that the material must be gleaned from the writings 
of missionaries and travellers in Africa and Oceania (in the 
older works much care is needful in diHting'uishing-, where such 
dustuiction is possible, between spirits and ghosts or gods), from 
works on the regions under consideration (such m those of 
Waitar-Gerland and Schneider, quoted in the art.), and from 
general studies on Comparative Beligion. Particular interest 
still attaches to the chapter.^ (xi.-xvii.) on * Animism’ in Tylor, 
although the animistic theory is subjected to sliarp criticism by 
many scholars of eminence. LOUIB H. GRAY. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Assyr.-Bak),— 
Anioug the aucienh Assyrians and Babylonians, 
as among the modern Arabs of Mesopotamia, 
superstition w’as rife, and a firm belief in all kinds 
of demons mid Jinn was cuiTent in every class of 
.society. The Semitic element, when it entered 
Babylon, took over from the Sumeiians much of 
their folk-lore, and it is for this reason that so 
many of the Assyr, words for ghouls, hobgoblins, 
and vampires bear their Sumerian origin patently ; 
and out of this amalgamation sprang the elabor- 
ately developed system of magic in vogue during 
the later Assyr. and Bab. empires, This art 
provides the magician with all possible means for 
combating hostile devDs and spirits, 

* The unseen enemies of mankind fall naturally 
into three classes. The simxJl<3Bt form— that of the 
disembodied spirit or ghost — is probably univaraaL 
The second — always supernatural— dilters from 

g ods by reason of its low order, and, as Bobertson 
mith says of the /am, ^ is mentioned by the name 
of its class and not by a personal name, save in 
such cases as Hamtar and the like, who are 

E roperly gods. Lastly, there is the lialf-liiiman, 
alf-supernatuxal creature, born of human and 
ghostly parentage — some awful monstrosity sprung 
&om a mccuha or inaitbus. These, too, are known 
by a class-name and have no individual title, where- 
as the higher order of this element in religion, the 
demi-god, is always a personality- 
I. Ghosts. — e may examine, then, first in order 
the disembodied sxnrit, the ghost -of a man or 
woman, which for some reason or other returns to 
this world. The Assyr. word in use is edUmmiJ 
This edimmu was supposed to come back to earth 
for many reasons j it became hungiy and restless, 
if its descendants ceased to pay it due rites or 
offer sacrifices on which it might feed; or it 
obtained no resting-place in the world of shades 
underground, if its earthly body remained 
buried. The Assyr^ ideas of Shebl werep^rohably 
much the same as those of the ancient Hebrews. 
When a man died, his body was duly burled in the 
earth, and the spirit then inhabited the under 
world, 'the House of Darkness, the seat of the 

r Ret 1894, p. 126. 

s See Hunger, Beeherwahrsagxtm &en MabylonUm, 
Lfiip2!lg,190S^ ' " * " ^ 
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god Irkalla . , . the house from which none who 
enter come forth again.’ ^ Here its food was 
dust and nind, doubtless eked out by the liba- 
tions and oOerings which percolated through the 
earth from the mourners’ sacrilices. Tlie blood of 
animals slaughtered at the grave-side trickled 
through to reach the hungry spirit in the under 
world, and hence the belief in such sacrifices. 
But, if the attentions of descendants towards an 
ancestor should cease on earth, and the S2:)irit thus 
was deprived of its food, it Avas then driven by 
stress of hnnger to come back to earth to .demand 
its due. How it succeeded in breaking loose from 
that bourn whence no traveller returns is difiimrlt 


to understand, unless we suppose that there was a 
dual conception of ideas arising from a confusion 
between the gTave as the actual habitation of the 
dead man, and Sheol as the place of shades; 
probably the primitive beliefs of savages in regard 
to ghosts were never very definite in details, and 
ideas of such incorporate and invisible beings must 
necessarily have, been indeterminate. For ex- 
ample, Ishtar, when she descends to the under 
world, threatens to break down the door of Hades : 

‘ I will smite the door, I will shatter the holt, 

I will smite the threshold and tear down the doors, 

I will raise up the dead, that they may devour the living, 
And the dead shall outnumber those that live/ 2 
Yet in another Assyr. tablet the return of spirits 
from the grave is thus described : 

‘The gods which seize (upon man) have come forth from 
the grave, 

The evil vapours have come forth from the grave. 

To demand the payment of rites and the pouring of liba- 
tions 

They have come forth from the grave/ 3 
The word ' vapours ’ or ^ winds’ here requires some 
explanation. The reference is probably to the 
transparency of the spirits : when the spirit of 
Ea-hani is raised from Hades at the instance of Ms 
friend, the Bah. hero Gilgamesh, liis shade rises 
" like the wind ’ through an opening in the earth 
made by the god Nergal.^ 

Similarly, another incantation, although it con- 
fuses ghosts with demons, refers to the return of 
hostile spirits : 

‘The evil spirit, the evil demon, the evil ghost, the evil devil, 
from the earth have come forth ; from the pure abode unto the 
earth they have come forth ; in heaven they are unknown, on 
earth the:y are not understood.’ 5 

In the instance of the uticlclcu-y^mitli of Ea-bani 
being raised, like Samuel at En-dor, the text 
continues Avith a speech of the ghost, describing 
the under Avorld to Gilgamesh : 

‘ The man whose corpse lieth in the desert (thou and I have 
often seen such an one), his spirit restetli not in the earth ; the 
man whose spirit hath none to care for it (thou and I have often 
seen such an one), the dregs of the vessel, the leavings of the 
feast, and that which is cast out into the street are his food.’ 
The name of the necromancer in Assyrian — 
SeM edimmUi ^raiser of the ghost ^~~is pertinent 
here, to shoAV that the belief in such Avizardry Avas 
accepted.® 

' Besides the unfed ghost, hoAvever, there was also 
the spirit of the unburied body to haunt mankind. 
According to Assyr. ideas, Avhich tally in great 
measure Avith those of modern savages, if the 
bones of the dead were removed from the tomb, 
the spirit at once became restless, and Avas com- 
pelled to roam about the Avorld. Ashurbanipal, 
giving full credence to this belief, in Ms invasion of 
Elam carries aAvay the bones of the kings of Elam 
from the tombs, and causes the rites paid to them 
to cease, fchat their spirits may have no rest."^ 
Furthermore, unless the body A^’as buried, the 
spirit of the dead man never reached its resting- 
1 King, JBab, Bel p. X79. a Ib, p. 380. 

3 Thompson, BeviC^ md JSvil BpirOs of Bahylmiai vol. 
Tablet ‘Y’. 


4 King, op* cit. p. 375- 

5 Thompson, ii.. Tablet * CO 

6 TfAJii. 61,2, r. 11. 20,21. , , . . 

7 Ib, V. 6, 1. 70 ff, ; for other and parallel instances, see 
Thompson, Semitic MdcjiCf p, 10 If. 


place in the under AAmrld ; and there are long 
catalogues of all possible classes of ghosts iio be 
exorcized, identifictl by the reason of their retnui 
to earth : 

‘Whether thou art a ghost that hath come from the earth 
... or one that lieth dead in the desert, or one that lieth dead 
in Uio desert uncover eel with earth . , or a ghost unhuried, 
or a ghost that none carebh for, or a ghost with none to make 
offerings (to it), or a ghost with none to pour libations (to it), 
or a ghost that hath no posterity’ (or, ‘ tliat hath no name 
Or, if throngli some accident the man had died 
an untimely death and had not ]>een given due 
burial, the same thing Avould ha2>iJen : 

‘He that lieth in a ditch . . ., he that no grave covoreth 
. . he that lieth uncovered, whose head is uncovered with 
dust, the king’s son that lioth in the desert or in the ruins (or 
waste places), the hero whom they have slain with the sword.’ 2 
Those Avho died prematurely became ghosts also, 
those Avho perished of hunger or thirst in prison, 
or had not * smelt the smell of food,’ dying of 
Avant, or had fallen into a river and been drowned, 
or had been overcome by storm in the plains,^ 
those who died as virgins or bachelors of maxiiage- 
able age,^ and Avomen who died in travail, or Avhiie 
their babes were yet at the breast.® 

This last ghost, the wraith of the woman dying in childliirth, 
is universal. Doughty relates that the Arab women explained 
the hoot of an owl as the cry of a woman seeking her lost child, 
she having been turned into this bird.i^ Among the Malays a 
woman who dies thus becomes a langsiiyar^ or flying demon, 
which the rest of the tribe prevent from wandering by putting 
glass beads in the mouth of the corpse, a hen’s egg under the 
arm-pits, and needles in the palms of the hands.7 The original 
langsuyar was supposed to be a kind of night-owl like the Lilith 
of Kabbiiiic tradition, and is therefore similar to the ghost of 
which Doughty speaks. 8 

Noav, if any one of these disembodied spirits 
returned to ' earth, it Avas likely to attack any 
mortal avIio had been in some Avay connected with 
it on earth. To have shared food, water, un- 
guents, or clothes Avith any one in this world 
rendered a patron or friend liable to a visitation 
from the ghost of his dead beneficiary, demanding 
similar attentions after death ; nay, even to have 
eaten, drunk, anointed oneself, or dressed in 
company with another Avas reason enough for such 
a ghostly obsession. The living man exorcizes, 
through his priest, all these forms of ghost in the 
Assyr. incantations, threatening them that no 
rites shall be paid them until they deptarb : 

‘Whatever spirit thou may be), until thou art removed, 
until thou departest from the man, the son. of his god, 

Thou Shalt have no food to eat, 

Thou Shalt have no water to drink.’ 9 
Many of the medical tablets give elaborate pre- 
scriptions of drugs and ceremonies to be einiployed 
*wben a ghost seizes on a man,’ Others give the 
ritual for laying a ghost Avhich lias appeared ; and 
in this case the magician repeats lon^ formulm 
of all possible ghosts, thereby showing, as is 
necessary in this magpe, that he knows ^ the 
description of the spirit Avith Avhich he is dealing : 

‘A brother’s ghost, or a twin, or one unnamed, or with none 
to pay it rites, or one slain by the sword, or one that hath died 
hy fault of god or sin of king.’ 

The fear of the obsessed man is apparently that 
the ghost will draw him from this world to the 
other, for he states in his, incantation ; 

‘O ye dead folk, whose cities aie heaps of earth, wliose . - 
are sorrowful, why have you appeared unto me? 

I will not come to Kutha [the under world] i Ye are a crowd 
of ghosts : why do ye oastyour enchantments upon 


1 Thompson, BevBs, i., Tablet IV. col. iv. I. 41 ff* 

2 TFAJ ii X7, col. iv. 1. 6 iff.; Haupt, AMad* m sttmen Jieil 
sekrifttexie* Leipzig, 1881-82, n. ii. 1, 6ff. 

3 J5. ii. 17, 1, 22; Haupt, op. eU* ii. ii, L 223. 

4 This is a probable rendering of the cuneiform ; see Thompson, 

Semitio Magic, p. 19. ^ 

^ Thompson, JO evils, i., Tablet IV. col. v, 1. 233,; Tablet V, 
col. 1.1,623. 

t Ambia Bmrta, Oamhridge, 1888, i. 306. - 

7 Skeafe, Malay Magic, London, 1900, p, 326. 

8 For other comparative instances, see Thompson, Semitic 

^^a^hompso^, Devils, voL L, Tablet IV. col. v. 1. 64 fT.; Tablet 
V. col. ii. 1. 553. 

10 f^QQPSBA, Nov. 1906, p. 9493. cdl, i, 11. 0-8, 
u 76. col. hi. 13. 
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Even looking a corpse rendered a man liable 
to attacks from the ghost, and such an act de- 
manded a long ritual to free him.^ 

Were any further evidence required that the 
ancient Assyrians lirnily believed in tbc possibility 
of visible ghosts, wo have only to turn to an omen- 
tablet in the British Museum (K. 8693) which gives 
a list of the events to be expected if a glioet 
appears in the house of a man. But enough has 
been said on the disembodied spirits to show that 
the Assyrians were convinced of their existence, 
and had even reduced them to exact classes and 
species. 

2. U nhuinan spirits.— The second kind of demons, 
those entii-ely unhuman, for whose creation mortals 
are not directly responsible, existed among the 
Assyrians, as among other Semites, in innumerable 
hordes. The first of them is the utuMm. This 
word is used, once at least, for the wraith of the 
dead man returning to earth (in the incident of 
Ea-bani quoted above from the Gilgamesh Epic), 
but elsewhere it appears to have a far wider mean- 
ing than a simple ghost, and we shall probably not 
be far wrong in considering it for the most part as 
the equivalent for a devil. It lurked in the desert, 
the common home of many Semitic devils, lying in 
wait for man j or it might have its home in the 
mountains, sea, or graveyard ; and evil would be- 
fall him on whom it merely east its eye.^ Another, 
less well known, is the apparently sexless,® 

and this is used as a term of abuse in classical 
Assyrian, Sennacherib calling the hostile Baby- 
lonians by such a name.'* The rahisu is a lurking 
demon, which sets the hair of the body on end.® 
The labaHni labamj and a^Aam are a triad 
frequently found together, the^'iirsfc-named having 
a whole series of incantations written against her. 
She was a female demon, the daughter of Ann,® 
making her home in the mountains or cane-brakes 
of the marshes; and children were particularly 
exposed to her attacks. To guard them from her, 
the tablets inscribed with incantations against her 
include an amulet to he -written on a stone and 
hung round their necks, and the inscription runs ; 

* "liatarbu, [daughter] of Anu,*’ is her first name ; 

The second, Sister of the [gods] of the streets 
The third, “Sword that spiittebh the head" ; 

The fourth, “ Wood-Mndler " ; 

The fifth, “ Goddess of awful mien * ; 

The sixth, “The trusted and accepted of Irnina," 

The seventh, ‘‘By the great gods niayst thou be exorcized ; 
with the bird of heaven niayst thou fly away." ‘ ? 

Of the other two of this triad the ahham is 
apparently combated in the medical texts.® Of 
the laham practically nothing is known. 

Two others are mentioned in the cuneiform 
tablets — the Mdn and the k^massu, the former 
being the name for either a guardian deity or an 
evil Spirit, As evil, it is found in an exorcism 
which begins, " Spirit (Mdu) that minisheih heaven 
and earth, that minisheth the land, spirit that 
minisheth the land, of giant strength, of giant 
strength and giant tread/ ® In this quality of evil 
the surrounding ^ Semitic nations borrow-ed the 
word from Assyria— the Hebrews under the form 
shBdtmi the Aramseana as sMda ; but it had also 
its beneficent side, tluxs approximating to the idea 
of a guardian angel.; With the Imnassi^^ which 
appears always as a kindly spirit, it is appealed to 


't Zimmem, *Bitualtafeto,Mn his Mirdgezur Kmntni».etQ. 
p, 164. 

a See Thompson, i., Tablet III 1 28, Tablet ‘ 0 h 170 ; 
WAX fi. 17, i. 1. 8 ; md Haupt, oit, tx, 1 1. 
s Thompaoh, Tablet V. epl tv, 1. ri. 

4 G. Smith, Mist, of Senmoheribt 1S78, p. 114, 1. 6. 

8 WAl V, 60, i 1. 61 ; cl if oh 4^® ‘Then a spirit parsed before 
my face ; the hair of my flesh stood up. ' , - , ' 

, V Happt, foe. oit il. iii, 1. 60. „ . 

Myhriuftn, xvi. [1902] 165 ; WAZ Iv. 66, 1 1. 

5 A0spr,-Mb, MedizU, beipjaig, 1904, p. 60, fi. SS, $0, 
SI, 

» i, Tablet Y. ooh iv. 1. 8 IP. 


at the end of invocations, both being frequently 
called upon to be present after the evil spirit has 
been east out.^ 

in addition to the Assyrian demons specified by 
separate class-names, there are the ‘ Seven Spirits,^ 
now well kno-vvn Irom the following incantation ; 

I * Seven are they ! Seven are they ! 

In the Ocean Beep, seven are they I 
Battening in heaven, seven are they I 
Bred in the depths of the Ocean ; 

Nor male nor female are they, 

But are as the roaming wind- blast, 

No wife have they, no son can they beget 5 
Knowing neither mercy nor pity, 

They hearken not to prayer or supplication. 

They are as horses reared amid the hills, 

The Evil Ones of Ea ; 

Guzalu to the gods are they, 

They stand in the highway to befoul the path. 

Evil are they, evil are they I 
Seven are they, seven are they, 

Twice seven are they I ‘ 2 

‘Prom land to land they roam, 

Driving the maid from her chamber, 

Sending the man forth from his home, 

Expelling the son from the house of his father, 

Hunting the pigeons from their cotes, 

Driving the bird from its nest, 
i Mating the swallow fly forth from its hole, 

I Smiting both oxen and sheep. 

They are the evil spirits that chase the great storms, 
Bringing a blight on the land.’ 3 

I * They creep like a snake on their bellies, 
i They make the chamber to stink like mice, 

Tliey give tongue like a pack of hounds.’ 4 
These seven spirits are undoubtedly the same as 
those mentioned in Lk and in a Syriac charm. ^ 

They are exorcized under the name of ‘seven 
accursed brothers.’ They are described in this 
charm as saying: ‘We go on our hands, so that 
•sve may eat flesh, and we crawl along upon our 
hands, so that we may drink blood.’ Their 
predilection for blood is shown in the Assyrian 
incantation : 

‘ Knowing no mercy, they rage against mankind, 

They spill their blood like rain, 

Devouring their flesh (and) sucking their veins. ’6 

To them eclipses were due ; just as the modern 
Semite believes that he must frighten away the 
evil spirits from the darkening sun or moon,'^ so 
did the ancient Assyrian ascribe such a phenomenon 
to spirit influence. These seven spirits are said to 
have attacked the moon-god; and Bel, hearing 
what they had done, sent his servant Huzku to 
take counsel with Ea against them : 

‘ 0 my minister, Nuzku 1 
Bear my message unto the Ocean Deep, 

Tdl unto Ea in the Ocean Deep 

The tidings of nay son Sin, the Moon-god, 

Who In heaven hath been grievously bedimmed. *6 
Ea heard the message which Nuzku brought, and 
bit his lip in grief ; he summoned his son Marduk 
and conveyed to him the tidings of the moon-god. 
[After this the tablet becomes mutilated.] When 
an eclipse did occur, it was held that man might 
be susceptible to its concomitant evils; many, 
indeed, are the prayers made to avert the baneful 
influence : 

‘In the evil of an eclipse of the moon which in such and such 
a month on such and such a da:$j has taken place, in the evil of 
the powers, of the portents, evil and not good, which are in 
my palace and my land/S 

Semi-human demons.— The third class of 
spirit— a goblin of semi-human parentage— must 
be reckoned the most mteresting of the three ; and 
the evidence for belief in such a monster is well- 

1 Thompson, Devlkt i, Tablet III. 11. 88 fl., X63, 286: Tablet 
*K’, 11. 206, 224, etc. 

^ /&. Tablet Y. col. v. J. 

8 Zh. Tablet IV. ool 1 1 24 flf. 

4i6,TaMet*0’ 1.2X31!. 

8 H. GoUanez, Bdeotim of Oharms, XS98, p. 87. 

8 Thompson, Z>emM^ i.. Tablet V. col, iv. 1. 

I Dougntgr, Avajiia Meserta, i. 289; on noise driving evil 
spirits away amongother races, see Franer, 1900, hi 60, 91. 

8 Thompson, I>m% i, Tablet XVI. 1 114 ff. 

0 King, Bah, Magic md Sorc&i'Vi London, 1896, p. xxv ; see 
idaoBobefi, Um Baism defmilUs, Paris, 1896, p. 98. 
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attested among the Semites, We must first 
discuss the triad called lilH, lilitu, and a7'dat lili. 
The second is obviously the feminine counterpart 
of the first, but it is not so easy to discern what 
is the diiierenco between the two last. These 
two — the lilitu and ardat lili — are both female 
demons, the femininity of the latter being especi- 
ally emphasized by the word ardatu, which always 
has reference to the woman of marriageable age. 
The ardat lili seems to have assumed the tradi- 
tional functions of the Heb. Lilith (obviously the 
same woi’d as lilitu), who was Adam’s second wife 
during the period of Eve’s separation; and ever 
since that time the class of sitcmbce known by the 
same name have been reckoned as the ghostly 
wives of unmarried men. The Assyi\ succuba, the 
ardat lilt, was forced by her desire to roam abroad 
by night until she found a mate. In a tablet 
giving a list of demons and spirits we read of the 
^ ardat lili that hath no husband, the idlu lili 
that hath no wife’^ (the second being the male 
equivalent of the first) ; and in another we find 
mentioned ‘the man whom an ardat lilt hath 
looked upon, the man with whom an ardat lili 
hath had union.’® 

The Arabs believe in the same possibility. Sayce quotes as 
an instance that ‘ about fifteen years ago there was a man in 
Cairo who was unmarried, but had an invisible gi7ma as wife. 
One day, however, he saw a woman and loved her, and two 
days later he died.’S The present writer met with the same 
form of belief at Mosul, and, while discussing jinn and spirits 
with some of the Arabs on the mound of Ninev(^, was told by 
one of them that he knew a man who was visited by night by 
a beautiful woman-spirit, who had already borne him three 
children.^ The Rabbis attest the same belief in their stories of 
Lilith having borne to Adam devils, spirits, and lUin ; s and 
they held that men might have children through a m^salUariGe 
with a demon, and, although these might not be visible, yet 
they would crowd round their father’s aeath-bed, waiting for 
his demise to hail him as their parent.® 

Besides these demons, various diseases were per- 
sonified in the same way. We find exorcisms 
against sickness beginning thus : 

‘ Fever unto the man, against his head, hath drawn nigh, 

Biaestse (namtaru) unto the man, against his life, hath drawn 

nigh, 

An evil spirit against his neck hath drawn nigh. ’ ^ 

Or another : 

‘ The evil Fever hath come like a deluge, and 
Oirt with dread brilliance ; it filleth the broad earth.® 

The Ninth Tablet of the series ‘Headache’ is 
similar : 

* Headache roameth over the desert, blowing like the wind.’® 
The Plague-god, Namtar, is best known from the 
story of the Descent of Ishtar into Hades. He 
is the ‘messenger of Allat, the queen of Hades,’ 
and, when Ishtar reaches the underworld, he is sent 
by his mistress to smite the goddess with disease.^® 

Another spirit of Pestilence is Ura, and with 
this demon are connected the little amulets of 
inscribed olay,^^ written to avert evil from the 
house, just as the modern inhabitant of the Near 
East amxes Arabic charms to his walls (see also 
Charms ahd Amulets [Assyr.-Bab,]). 

LiTiRADiniE. — F. Lenomant, Za Magie chez Us Ofmltt&enSf 
Paris, 1874, 1876 (Eng. tr. 1877) ; A. H. Sayce, Sihtsrt Lectures, 
London, 1887 (3rd ed, 1891), also Jteligions of AncUnt Bggpt 
and Babylonia, Edinburgh, 1902 ; M. Jasfcrdw, Rel, of Bab* 
and Assyria, Boston, 1898, also Rel. Bab, und A&syriens, 2 
vols., Giessen, 1906 ff.: L. W. King, Bab. Religion, London, 
1899 ; H. Zimmom, Beitrdge zur Kenntnis d&r bab. Religion, 
Leipzig, 1890-1901; C. Fossey, La Magie assyrvenne, Paris, 
1903; R. Campbell Thompson, Devils and Bvil Spirits of 
Babylonia, London, 1904, 1906, also Semitie Magie, London, 
1908 ; T. G, Pinches, Rel ofBah. and Assyria, London, 1906, 
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DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Buddhist).-^ 
Demon- worship enters largely into the daily life of 
Eastern peoples. In India, where Buddhism arose, 
the popular religion, both Buddhist and Brali- 
manical, in coininoii with that of Easterns gener- 
ally, has concerned itself less with the prospects of 
happiness in a future life and the ‘ higher truths ’ 
of the religion than with the troubles in the pre- 
sent life supposed to arise from evil spirits, who 
everywhere infest the atmosphere and dwellings, 
and are regarded as the cause of all sickness and 
misfortune. The higher dogmatic religion and the 
arrangements for the future life are handed over 
largely to the priests; hut the people themselves 
take an active and anxious part in counteracting 
the machinations of the evil spirits, of whom they 
live in perpetual dread. 

Buddhism from its very commencement appears 
to have accepted the Hindu mythology, with its 
evil and good spirits, as part of its theory of the 
universe, bakyamuni himself seems to have taken 
over from the Brahmanical teachers of his time, 
amongst other tenets, the current belief in tlie 
gods and demons of the Indian pantheon, and he 
is represented in the more authentic early texts as 
referring to these beings as objects of fixed belief. 
He also accepted the current Brahmanical view 
that, like all other living things, they were imper- 
manent and ultimately subject to death and endless 
re-birtli, many of them having in previous existences 
been men. Thus, the gods and demons, being in- 
capable of saving themselves from death and the 
misery of re-birth, could not be expected to save 
man ; and so Buddha declared that their worship 
was one of the things which are not profitable and 
therefore unnecessary, and that lie himself as ‘ the 
Perfectly Enlightened One,’ or the Buddha, was 
superior to all divinities. Nevertheless, as these 
gods and demons were still believed to be capable of 
doing ham as well as good to man, though they 
could not effect his spiritual salvation, they con- 
tinued more or less to be objects of popular worship 
even in early Buddhism, as is seen in the most 
ancient monuments. 

Whether Buddha himself seriously believed in 
these divinities may he doubted. Yet the earliest 
texts agree in ascribing to him the statement that 
he descended from ‘ the heavens of the 33 gods,’ in 
order to save mankind. Moreover, in the early 
jataka tales of his imaginary previous existences, 
he claimed to have been one or other of the gods 
in former times, mentioning himself 4 times as 
Brahma (the most exited of all at the epoch of 
Buddha), 20 times as Sakra or Indra, 43 times as 
a tree-god, and once as a fairy. In his sutras, or 
sermons, the god Brahma is referred to as one of 
the most frequent of bis auditors. And the cul- 
minating episode of Sakyamuni’s career— the at- 
tainment of Buddhahood at Gaya— is universally 
represented as a personal struggle with Mara, the 
Satan of the Buddhist world, and his daughters, 
Desire, Unrest, and Pleasure. This event is re- 
garded by Buddhists generally not as an allegory, 
but as an actual bodily temptation and a conflict 
with manifested evil spirits. 

The Buddhist pantheon thus had for its nuolens 
the polytheistic Brahmanical one, which embodied 
a physiolatry, or worship of the personified forces 
of Nature. It soon, however, became much more 
extensive : (1) by the creation of new deities and 
spirits of a special Buddhist type, personifying 
abstract conceptions of that religion ; and (2) by 
the wholesale mcorporation of much of the con- 
tents of the aboriginal pantheons of those peoples 
outside India over which Buddhism extended its 
conquests as a ‘world-religion.’ In this way the 
Bud<fiiist pantheon has become the largest in the 
werWi especially in its array of demons and spirits. 
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The distinctively Buddhist demons and spirits of 
Indian Buddhism, while ,e^enGrally modelled on the 
type of the Brahinanical, are specifically diHerent 
from these in their fonci-ions, in their appearance 
as pictured and sculptured, and in their outward 
symbols. They rap^^e from the modes of their 
prototype Eiidra (8iva) in his destructive mood, 
through the asnras, or Titanic demons, to the 
9 'dksasas and^nmcMs, the most malignant fiends. 
To these classes may he relegated most of the non- 
Brahmanical spirits'mentioned in the early Buddhist 
texts or figured in the early sculptures. Some of 
these supexTtaturai beings, although unknown to 
Brahmanical texts, may have been local Indian 
spirits, not necessarily fiuddliistie, e.ff, the famous 
she-devil Hariti. Mara, the personified Evil Prin- 
ciple and tempter of man, presents a close analogy to 
the Satan of the Bible, although he was not a fallen 
angel in the literal sense ; nor was he, like Aliri- 
man of the Persians, an antagonist of eq^ual power. 
Though unknown by that name to the Brahmans, 
he is manifestly a form of the Indian god of death, 
Yama (Skr. mar^ Ho die’), and in other aspects he 
resembles the god of sensuous desire {kama). 

As Buddhism extended its range outside its 
monastic order and became a religion of the people, 
it gave greater prominence to these supernatural 
beings, in which the people implicitly believed, and 
began to create special divinities of its own. These 
new divinities and demons it figured in special con- 
ventional attitxides, with characteristic symbols, 
which at once distinguished them from the Brah- 
manical ; and the laity were made familiar with 
the conventional appearance of the leading ones 
by means of the frequent sacred plays and masked 
dances. These various spirits are not classed in 
any definite systematic order in the Indian Buddhist 
texts, but they are often enumerated as follows : 

(cl) CeUhtial Bodhimttvas, of a divine or demoniacal Saivite 
type, e.Q. Avaiolcita, and Vajrapaiii. (b) Nugas and Maliwagas^ 
snake-like or drag-on beings, resembling clouds, living in the 
sky or under water, their maidens assuming airen-like shaises, 
often evil spirits: e,g. Muchilinda, who shielded Sakyamuni 
under the Bodhi tree at Gaya, (c) genii often 

friendly to man: e.g, tlio Vardhana(=s* Increase*), who 
was the guardian of Buddha*a family and tribe at Kapilavastu. 
id) Amras (lit. "ungodly’ spirits), giant demons, headed by 
Eahu, the personified ecHpse, (e) MdiifimaSy ogre-flends cap- 
able of assuming siren-like forms? detUyas^ MtmbhdXL4(^8, 
piMchm^ and pi'etm, or starveling ghosts, spectres, vampire- 
ghouls : e.g. Pihgala. (/) Malignant Bends of hell and the soh, 

Many of these evil Bpirits, like the of 

the Greeks, might become friendly and good genii 
to their human votaries. The exorcizing or co- 
ercing of the actively harmful amongst these evil 
spirits, by means of certain sutras spoken by 
Buddha or stereotyped sentences culled there- 
from, seems to have been practised from very 
early times, possibly even from Buddha’s own 
day. The right-hand disciple of Buddha, Mand- 
gaiyayana, is generally credited in the early scrip- 
tures with having exorcized evil spirits ‘in this 
way ; and the recital of such sutras — the so-called 
Farittaf or ^PirU^ sendee— is the most favoured 
and popular way of combating sickness and mis- 
fortune at the present day amongst the * Southern ’ 
Buddhists; whilst in 'Northern’ Buddhism such 
t>rocedure is still more widely developed. 

In later times the Indian Buddhist pantheon— 
itself an offshoot of the Bralimanlcal, and living 
side by side with it— coniinued to develop along 
lines similar to those taken by its parent. Thus, 
in tlic extreme pantheistic phase it evolved a 
supreme primordial Buddha-god existing from 
everlasting to everlasting the Adibuddha (q.v.). 
The rise of the devotional spirit, with its craving 
for personal deities to whom intimate prayer could 
be addressed — the Bhalcti phase, resulting in 
the introduction into Brahmanism of Siva, Yisnu, 
Krsna, Bama, others, with their female 


energies Jetts ] — was echoed in Buddhism by the 
creation of a host of celestial Bodhisattvas, male 
and feiiiahs v.g. Mailjiisri and Tdra. The.se were 
able and wdliing to assist those who invoked 
them aw personal gods {ijidam) ; and some of them 
[c.g, Mariclii) wore fiendish in type. Similarly, 
•with the innovations of Yaga and the degTaded 
Taiitra developments, certain sections of the 
Buddhists kept pace with these hy parallel move- 
ments which added to the Buddhist pantheon. 

Tiro extreme Taiitiik phase termed Kdlachalera, 
or ' Wheel of Beatli,’ about the lOtli cent, a.d,, 
introduced a rampant demonolatry, with exacting 
priestly rites, into a religion wdrich in its origin 
was largely a protest against worship and ritual of 
every kind. The majority of these demons were 
monstrous ' king-devils’ of the most hideous Saivite 
type, with their equally repulsive spouses. The 
chief were Vajra-hhairava, Saiiivara, Hayagriva, 
and Guhya-kala. Their function was to be tute- 
laries (yidam) to guard their human votary against 
the attack of the swarms of minor demons, whilst 
they themselves were to be gained over to perform 
these friendly offices by the coercing powder of 
Buddhist spells. Certain of them were also 
specially selected as 'defenders of the faith’ 
{dharmapala\ and also as guardians of particular 
monasteries and particular sects. 

At the present day, such extravagant denion- 
olatry prevails to a greater or less extent through- 
out the Mahayana (or 'Great Yehicle’) form of 
Buddhism in China, Korea, and Japan ; but moat 
of all in Tibet (see 'Tibetan’ art, below) and 
Mongolia. The demonolatry of the ‘Southern’ 
Buddhists in Burma, Ceylon, and Siam is of the 
earlier and less rampant type. 

Litbraturb.— A. Foucher, L'lmiographie hcniddMque de 
Vlndc^ Paris, 1900-1905 ; A. Griinwedel, MythoL des Bud- 
dhismiiSt Leipzig, 1900 ; H. Kern, Manual df Indian Buddhism^ 
Strassburf^, 1890 ; Monier-Williams, Buddhism, London, 1S90 ; 
W. W. Rocfchill, Life of the Buddha, London, 1884 ; L. A. 

! Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet, London, 1895, ‘Indian 
Buddhist Oulfc of Avalokita, Tara, etc.,* JRxiS, 1894, pp. 51-89. 

L. A, Waddell. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Celtic).^— /niro- 
ductory. — In the case of Celtic countries it is not 
always easy to draw a clear line of distinction 
between the beneficent and the maleficent types 
of those supernatural beings that cannot be counted 
in the ranks of definite individual gods and god- 
desses. There are, indeed, imaginary beings in 
Celtic folk-lore that are predominantly of a male- 
ficent disposition; but the majority of these 
beings are, like human beings themselves, of mixed 
character. The term 'demon’ in English has 
acq^uired a precision of meaning, as applied to 
maleficent supernatural beings, which makes it a 
difficult term to employ^ in describing the con- 
ditions reflected in the religion and folk-lore of the 
Celts. Again, the term 'spirits,’ so far as the 
facts of Celtic folk-lore axe concerned, must be 
used in a somewhat wide sense, and, in some 
measure, its use is bound to overlap that of 
'demon,’ since it is difficult, in the folk-lore of 
Celtic, countries, to draw very clear lines of dis- 
tinction between the different types of beings 
which the Celtic imagination has created. The 
clearest and broadest line of demarcation, perhaps, 
that would meet the case would be that separating 
the actual living beings, both animal and human, 
which people the visible tangible world of everyday 
life on the one hand, and, on the other, those 
unreal beings which are imagined as living nor- 
mally a life hidden from view in those localities and 
recesses of the earth which easily lend themselves 
to concealment (such as caves or hollows, or some 
supposed subten'anean, sub-lacustriiic, or sub- 
marine region), or in islands of the sea (actual or 

r Of., thtougbonlj, artt. OEm’S and Coimusnos wren Deitt 
(Oeitic), 
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imaginary), or in some wild and inaccessible tract 
of land, or in tlie depths of a great forest. Further, 
the lives and actions of these imaginary beings are 
pictured as being governed by conditions that may 
be summarily described as magical — conditions 
entirely at variance with the facts of human ex- 
perience, but which have, none the less, occasional 
points of resemblance to those of ordinary exist- 
ence. Moreover, the beings which are imagined as 
living under these abnormal conditions are thought 
of as endowed with abnormal powers ; hence, in 
the Celtic world, they are viewed as eq^uipped with 
various forms of magic skill, and are thereby 
specially associated with those human beings who 
are thought to have similar endowments. Nor is 
it always easy to distinguish, among these beings 
of the Celtic Other- world, {a) those which may be 
regarded as survivals from primitive Animism, 
such as the animate ‘ spirits * of inanimate things ; 
(6) those which are ancient spirits of vegetation ; 
(c) those which are beings imaginatively considered 
necessary as dwellers in a hypothetical Other- 
world ; and {d) those which are exclusively re- 
garded as the souls of departed human beings. In 
all parts of the Celtic world, as in other countries, 
there are ghost-stories, wherein the ghost is viewed 
as that of a particular human being : but very often ; 
the relationship of a ghost to an individual man or I 
woman, whose soul it was, sinks into the back- 
ground of the story, and the ghost is made to act 
like some other type of imaginary supernatural 
being. The various types, both in form and char- 
acter, often merge into one another. 

Again, one of the characteristics of the Other- 
world of the Celts, which may be said to follow as 
a corollary from its contrast with the normal 
world, is that the beings supposed to people it do 
not, like those of the actual world, keep their own 
forms, but undei’go various transformations. Hence 
it is not always possible to distinguish clearly 
between those of animal and those of human form, 
inasmuch as those of one form may pass into a 
form that is usually characteristic of the other, 
and, along with the change of form, there may 
also bo a change of character or disposition. 
Consequently a &ing which might appear as a 
demon, in the English sense of the term, at one 
time, might at another conceivably be represented 
in some other form as a benign spirit. In some ' 
degree, perhaps, the absence of definiteness of 
character^ in question may be the reflexion in 
Celtic folk-lore of certain human types, which are 
not unknown in Celtic experience, where qualities 
that are in the highest degree laudable are com- 
bined with others that are glaringly out of harmony 
with them, as, for example, the combination of a 
highly temperate and devout life with constant 
unpunctuality or ftequent remissness mthe keei>- 
ing‘ of promises and engagements. The inhabitants 
of Celtic countries have not, as a rule, been sorted 
out, during a process of severe and relentless moral 
drilling, into distinct and fixed ethical classes to 
the same extent as the inhabitants of some Teu- 
tonic lands; and the prevalent ethical conditions in 
Celtic society are naturally in some degree reflected 
even in Celtic folk-lore^ 

Another point, again, which deserves considera- 
tion is that, in Celtic folk-lore, the beings whose 
normal home is the Other- world are far from being 
rigidly confined to that region, but are represented 
as coming to view in the actual world either by 
day or by night— in current folk-lore preferably 
by night. They are regarded as appearing either 

3 In the case of the Welsh fairies, for example, the elements 
Of TDeneCccnce and rualeficence, as the folk-lore stories about 
them show, are curiously blended in their characters- They are 
represented as being- at times helpful to man, at other times as 
mischievous and vindictive (see Khys, CalliG Folklore^ vol, i. 
passmi). 
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singly or in groups ; and those to whom they 
appear may see them either as solitary spectators 
or in company witii others. They are also repre- 
sented as entering into various dealings with 
normal human beings, and among the relations 
included in folk-lore narrative is that of inter- 
marriage. Further, just as the beings of the 
Other-world may enter this world, the men of this 
world may enter the Other-world, whether by 
invitation, accident, or invasion. Many Celtic 
legends, such as Tochmaro Mtaine (‘ The Betrothal 
of Etain ’) in Irish, and the story of FwulL FendeM 
Dyfed CPwyll, Prince of Byfed’), iii Welsh, ai^ 
largely based upon belief in inter-relations between 
the two worlds of the type in question. Christian 
teaching and the spread of education have done 
much to assimilate the Celtic consciousness, in the 
matter of belief in imaginary beings, to that of 
advanced civilization ; yet enough of the ancient 
psychological attitude of the native Celtic mind 
still exists to enable one to form a fair estimate of 
the extraordinary hold which this belief must have 
had upon the mind in ages fiirtlier back. 

I. Celtic demons and spirits in antiquity.-— A 
large number of the names of Celtic deities that 
have survived (for the most part on inscriptions) 
are names which occur but once, and consequently 
they may be regarded as probably the names of 
local deities or local tutelary spirits. Sometimes 
the name is clearly identical with that of some 
town, river, or mountain (see the present writer’s 
list of ‘Ancient Celtic Deities,’ in Trans, Gaelic 
Soc, of Imermss^ 1906) ; in other cases, the origin 
of the name is unknown. About two hundred and 
sixty names, which occur only once on inscriptions, 
have come down to us, aud there were at one time, 
doubtless, many more, Along with these in- 
dividual names there existed others of grouped 
supernatural beings, such as {a) the Bacuoeit of 
whom Cassiau [Gonlat, vii, 32. 2) says : 

* Alios ita eorum corda quos ceperanfc inani quodam tumore 
videmus infecisse, quos etiam Bacuceos vulgus appellat, ut 
semetipsos ultra proceritatem sui corporis erigentes nunc 
quidem se in quosdam fastus gestusque sustollereut, nunc vero 
velut adclines ad quondam se tranquillitatis et adfabilitatis 
Btatum communes blandosque submitterent, seseque^ velut iii- 
lusbres et circumspectabiles omnibus aesbimantes nunc quidem 
adorare sepotestatessublimiores corporisinflexione monstrarent, 
nunc vero ab aliis se crederent adorari et omnes niotus quibua 
vera ofiicia aut superbe aut bumiliter peraguntur explereni,’ 

{h) The OastCBCce or Castevei are known to us only 
from an inscription from Caldas de Vizella {GIL ii. 
2404 : ‘ Keburrinus lapidarius Castoaeis v.l. [s] m.’), 
and similarly (c) the Icotii or Icotim are mentioned 
on an inscription at Cruviers, Card {OIL xii, 
2902 : ‘Icotiis’), while {d) the Bnsii are mentioned 
by three writers, who all appear to view them as 
maleficent. The word d%moa in Celtic probably 
meant an unclean demon or inpnhm, but the root 
of the word is not improbably cognate with that of 
the Greek Beds (where B stands for an original d/i 
which would become in Celtic d), and suggests 
that, at one time, the character of these beings 
was regarded as beneficent or neutral, 

Tbe passages relating to the JDusii are the following ; Augus- 
tine (de Civ, I)ei, xv. 23 ) : * Q,uosdam daemones, quos Pustos 
Galli nuaoupant, adsidue hano inmunditiam et temptare et eflii- 
cere, plures talesque adseverant, ut hoc negare inpudentlae 
videatur.’ Similarly, Isidore (Or, viii. 11, 108) : * Filosi, 
Graece Panitae, Latine Incubi appellantur. . . . Saepe inprobi 
existunfc, etiamnaulieribus,eteayum peragtuitcououbitum, Quos 
daemones GalH Busios vocant, quia adsidue hanc peragunt jn- 
munditiani * ; ib. 104 : ‘ Quern autem viilgo Inoubonem vocant. 
hunc Bomano Fhunum Kcarium dictmt.*- Mirther. Hincmar 
(de DivwUe 664 , ed. Sirm.) says : ‘Quaedaro etiam 

JEeminae a Dusiis in specie virorum, quorum amore ardebant, 
Concubitum jpertuliase inventae smxt/ ' . ^ , 

(e) The JIjies are a group of gods, whose 
name occurs on an inscr^tion at Bormagem in the 
region of Diisseldoxf (Corp. Inser, lilimmicmmi 
[OIJS] 292: ‘Iflibus Marcus et Atiiis v.s,Ll.m*’), 
that were clearly regarded as beneficent. {/) The 
; or N'ervmco were xmobably a tribal group 
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of l[)eiieficent deities or si^uits that were connected 
with the tribe of the Nervii. In one case we have, as 
the name of a group of deities that were regarded 
as beneficent, the plural of one of the most widely 
diffused of Bivune names in the Celtic world, 
namely {g) Liujovcs^ the plural of Lugus, 

Tliis plural form occurs on the follovvinj^ inscriptions : (1) at 
Osma, in tbo territory of the Oeltiberi (CIL u, 2818) : ‘ Lugo- 
vibus sacrum L(uoius) It(icinius?) Urcico collegio sutorum 
d(oiium) d(edit) ' ; (2) at Avench.es, in the territory of the Ilel- 
veiii (OIL xiii. 6078^: ‘Lugoves’; (3) at Bonn (OIR 460): 

* [Dolmesticis [Lugolvihus. , , 

Other beneficent spirits are {h) the Di Casses^ 
who are mentioned on inscriptions as follows : 

(1) At Borsch (CIH 1386) : * Castsibnsl pro sal[ute} dd(domin- 
orum duorum) nn(ostrorum)’; (2) at Ober-Klingen, in Hesse- 
Darmstadt (Cllt 1398) ; * Cassibus vota feceCrunt) Macelu(^ 
Paustmu(s)m{erito)p(osuerunt)’ ; (8) at Landstubl, P{al25<CJjS 
1779) : ‘ Diss (sic) Cassibus Mafcuinus v.s.l.m.’ ; (4) at Keustadfc, 
on the Hardt : ‘ Dis Cassibus Oastus Taluppe v.s.l.l.m.’ 

Another group of beings that corresponded to 
the type in question was that of (i) the Di Silvani^ 
to whom, along with their female counterparts 
the SUvanm, thei*e is a reference on an inscription 
at Barcelona {CIL ii. 4499 : ‘ D(is) d(eabus) Silvanis 
M. Antonins Cr[esc]ens v.s.l.m.’). This is the only 
eertain instance of a group of male gods of this 
name. By far the most common groups of super- 
natural beings mentioned on inscriptions in con- 
nexion with deliic districts are [j] the Matres and 
(^) the MatroTUBi while there are smaller groups of 
(?) ProximcB and {m ) J unones. These * Mothers ’ and 

* Kinswomen’ seem to have been regarded as the 
protecting deities of various localities j and their 
worship appears to have been prevalent, not only 
among the Celts, but also in certain Teutonic 
tribes (see an article by the present writer on 
‘Celtic Goddesses’ in CeBiox July 1906, and art, 
Celts, voL iii. p. 280). These goddesses probably 
rejiresent a very early phase of Celtic religion, and 
are to be regarded as more akin to groups of 
sph’its (possibly corn-spirits) than to the individual- 
ized deities of a later stage. There is a remarkable 
parallel to them in one of the current Welsh names 
for a type of beneficent fairy, namely, Y Mamcm, 

‘ the Mothers,’ used in some parts of B. Wales as a 
name for the fairies in tire expression Bmdith y 
MamaUf ‘ the blessing of the Mothers,’ and also 
found in the name of a well-known hill of the 
Ciwydian range, F Fo$l Famau, ‘The hill of the 
Mothers.’ Of. art. De^ Matees. To the fore- 
going maybe added (n) theMskai (‘water-nymphs’) 
mentioned on the Am^He-les-Bains tablets (Com- 
motion WITH Deity [Celtic], vol. iii. p. 748^). 

2. Demons and spirits in mediaeval times. — 
From the foregoing account it will be seen that, in 
the Celtic countries of antiquity, a belief was Held, 
not only in certain individual ^ods and goddesses, 
both local and non-local, bearing names of their 
own, but also in groups of supernatural beings, 
who, by the very fact that they were nameless, 
may be regarded as beings in a sense on a lower 
plane than the named deities, and so may be fitly 
included, for the most part, in the category of 
demons and spirits. How far they may have been 
considered as the indwelling spirits oi inanimate 
things, or as the spirits of vegetation, or as the 
souls of dead, ancestors, animal or human, it is 
impossible to say., The Celts, like other nations 
of antiquity, doubtless believed in the existence of 
spirits of human beings, which were, in some 
mysterious way, connected with the breath, the 
name, and the shadow. Like the Greek crKid 
and tlie Latin wnbra^ the Welsh term ysgawd 
(‘shadow’), for instance, was used for the soul. 
The more usual Vydsli word, however, for the soul 
is c^iaid, a derivative of the root an-, ‘ to breathe.’ 
In mediceval W elsli this term is constantly used in 
the sense of ‘life,’ but the meaning ‘soul’ is also 
frequent. There are traces, too (Khys, Gelt. Folk- 


lore, iii. 601-604), of a belief that tlie soul might 
take on the bodily form of some animal, such as a 
lizard. In the Middle Ages, Gliristianity had in- 
troduced, both into Goidelic ami into Brythonic 
speech, certain terms of Greek and Latin origin, 
such as Ir. diahul, Welsh diajl (in a later form 
diafol), from diaholus ; together with such forms 
as Ir. demun, ‘demon,’ and Welsh eyilmml, the 
latter being derived from Lab, mntrtlrhts through 
*contrcdvus (where I has been substituted for r by 
dissimilation). The Ir. sjjiorad (older spirut), 
‘spirit,’ and the Welsh yahryd of the same mean- 
ing, both come from Lat. spiritns. At the sanxe 
time other terms of native origin for the super- 
natural beings of folk-lore survived, such as Ir. side 
and aes side, ‘ the fairies,’ whence the term han side 
(‘banshee’), which means literally ‘woman-fairy.’ 
The oldest Welsh term used in mediaeval Welsh for 
a fairy is hud, together with its derivative hudol, in 
the same sense, for a male fairy and hudoles for a 
female fairy. Hud also means ‘magic,’ and this 
use of the same term for both fairy-land and magic 
well illustrates the inseparable connexion, for tlie 
Celtic mind, of magic with the Other- world. 

In Irish leg-end there are many allusions to the side (as, for 
instance, in Serglige Cmoulaind (‘ The Sick-bed of Cuohnlainn * 
EWindisch, Texte,heipz\gy I88g--1905, i, 214 f., 227]) ; and in 
Toehmaro Maine (‘ The Betrothal of Etain ’ Ef&' PP- I20 j 131]). In 
one passage of the latter a fairy domicile (sid) is definitely asso- 
ciated with Brig Mith, ‘ the hill of Liatn(mao Oeltchair)/ the 
Irish counterpart of the Welsh Llwyd, sou of Kilcoed, a famous 
magician, twice mentioned in the Mahimgion, and once by the 
Welsh 14th cent, poet, Dafydd ah Gwilym. In the Booh of 
Armagh, the side are called ‘ dei torreni/ and they appear to 
have been regarded as dwelling either in hills or on islands such 
as Mag Mell. In the latter case, one of the means of journeying 
to them was in a ship of glass. Some of the fairies were regarded 
as male (fer-sida), but they were more often regarded as Jensale 
(ban-side). The legendary characters, Mider (Tochmare Maine, 
m Windisch, Ir. Texte, p. 121 ft.) and Mananmtn mac Lir (Serglige 
Oonculaind, 225), were associated with them, and, in the latter 
story, two of their kings bear the names Failbo Find and Labroid. 
When pictured as women, they were represented asbeing clothed 
in white raiment. In the story of Condla Oaem (given in Win- 
disch, Ir, Gram., Leipzig, 1879, pp. 118-120) they are desoribed 
as wishing to carry off mortal men into their land of perpetual 
youth, or to marry mortals ; thus liltaln, a fairy princess, married 
Eochaid Airem, and was carried back later on to fairy-land by 
Mider, a prince of the fairies. Tlie connexion betvreen the side 
and the Tuatha D4 Danann of Irish legend is very obscure. 

In Irish legend there was one native term for a 
Bupeniatural being which was apparently always 
of maleficent import, namely, siewrae {Lmhhar na 
hUidhre, IIS^ 41, 114^ 12, 115“- 32). This word is 
undoubtedly the phonetic equivalent of the Welsh 
huryfar — a term no longer used except in the 
■Welsh onginal of Guinevere, namely, Gwenhwyfar, 
a name which mus% ori^ally have meant * the 
white phantom.’ This appellation would suggest 
that hwyfar had not originally in Welsh the con- 
notation of malignity, which siabrm seems to have 
acquired in Irish. 

In medissval Welsh the name hud in the sense of ‘ fairy ’ is 
applied in the JBlaek Booh of Carmarthen (Poem xxxiii, L 17) to 
Gwyn,son of JSrudd(Gioyii=Ir. Find*, Fmda); and 

his mistress is said to he Oreurddilad, the daughter of LIudd 
(the Welsh original of Geoffrey of Monmoiith*'a Cordelia, 
daughter of King Lear). In the story of Kulhweh and Olmn, 
Gwyn is represented as fighting every first of May until the 
Day of Judgment with Gwythyr for the hand of Oreurddilad. 
In the poetry of Dafydd ab Gwilym, which reflects the current 
Welsh folk-lore of the 14th cent., Gwyn is regarded as in some 
sense the leader of the * fairies,' since they are called by the 
poet Tylwyth Gu>%n (*the family of Gwyn') in two passages. 
The Welsh picture of fairy-land given by the poet by no means 
represents , it as a ' land of eternal youth/ since among its 
dwellers are mentioned gwraeimd (‘hags'), nor can It be said 
that the picture given of Its inhabitants suggests their bene- 
ficent character. 

The expression F Tyhoyth Teg (‘the fair family') for the 
fairies is found in the poems of Dafydd ab Gwilym (middle of 
Ittli cent.), and the term itself would seem to imph*- that, in 
the main, their diflpo.sition was originally viewed as beneficent 
and their appearance pleasing, though the poet describes the 
colour of one of them as brown (gwinnC), At the same time 
the allusions to them in Dafydd ab Gwilyin well illustrate the 
statement made at the beginning of the article, that it is 
difficult to assign a hard and fast typo of character to several 
of the beings of the Oeltxc Other-world. For example, the 
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term pegoTy used for ‘ a pyj?my,’ and for the fabulous dwellers 
in submarine regions {BL Book of Gat'martheny Poem v. I. 4)— 
a term found also in Dafydd ab Gwilym (Poem lxv.)-;-is one of 
a neutral type ; and so is coin’, ‘ a dwarf *— a word which occurs 
several times in the Mahinogton, In some cases a cmr is 
represented as acting m a brutal and churlish manner (as in 
the story of Geraint and Enid)y but in the story of Peredur 
the narrator appears to view the dwarf and his wife sym- 
pathetically. The name of the mythical tribe called the 
Coraniaid, in the story of Lkidd and Llevelys, probably means 
‘ the pygmies,* and they are certainly representied as intellectu- 
ally; acute but morally malicious. 

Side by side wiih these beings of neutral or variable disposi- 
tion, Welsh folk-lore in the Middle Ages, like that of Ireland, 
deals with certain types of beings that can only be regarded as 
‘ demons * in the ordinary English sense. The term ellyll, for 
example, appears to be nowhere used in Welsh literature in a 
good sense.i In the Welsh triads (Oxf. 1887, pp. S05, 

306) there are references to ellyllon (pi. of ellyll), called ‘ the 
three forest-demons of the Isle of Britain ‘ and * the three stag- 
demons of the Isle of Britain,’ but the precise significance of 
these names is not explained. In some of the instances given, 
the word ellyll is followed by a personal name, as in the phrase 
ellyll Gwidawl (* the demon of Gwidawl’). It is possible that, 
originally, the term ellyll^ in expressions such as these, may 
have denoted a person’s * familiar spirit.’ In Dafydd ab Gwilym, 
ellyllon are represented as ‘wry-mouthed* (mwigeimionX as 
haunting dingles, and as being foul and ill-grown. This picture 
of them is implied in the description of the owl as ellylles adar 
(‘the female demon of birds’). The same writer has another 
term for a certain kind of goblin or ghost, namely hwhach — a 
term which clearly implied an object of terror, He calls his 
shadow, for instance, ‘ a goblin (bxohaoh) in the form of a bald 
monk,’ while, further, he uses the verb bwbachu in the sense 
of ‘ to frighten as a ghost.’ A term used for a kind of female 
demon by Dafydd ab Gwilym and others is F Bdem (probably- 
meaning originally ‘the red one,’ dex'a being phonetically 
equivalent to Ir. dergy ‘red’). For ghosts, too, the term 
gwylliaid appears to be used by this poet (e.g, in Poem clix.), 
but the more usual medieval term is gwyllm. This term 
appears to have been used for ‘the ghosts of the dead’ (Bl. 
Book of Carmarthen, Poem i. 1. 35). The departed spirits of 
warriors seem to have been proverbially associated, even in 
mediseval Wales, with the Caledonian forest (i&. 1. 36 ; also, 
ih. Poem xvii. 1. 67). In a Welsh mediaeval poet, Llywarch ab 
Uywelyn {Myvyrian Archaiology% Denbigh, 1870, p. 212^), 
there is an allusion to gwyllon Kdyddxm (‘ the ghost of Cale- 
donia*), as if this were a proverbial expression, and, when 
Arthur is represented as making an expedition (in the story of 
Kulhweh and Olwen) to the ‘wildland of hell,’ he is described 
as going to the North. 

The abodes of the supernatural beings here 
described are, in the main, located in Annwfn or 
Annwri — a term most probably derived from an-y 
‘not,^ and dw/n (cognate with Ir. domun)^ ‘the 
world/ The dominant conception of Anvuwfn, 
therefore, was as a kind of magical counterpart of 
this world, and the Welsh mind in the Middle 
Ages associated mth it the idea of illusion and 
want of substantiality. Dafydd ab Gwilym, 
speaking of a mirror as fragile and perishable, 
says of it that it was constructed by fairies 
{hudolion)y and other references by him of the 
same type point in a similar direction. Hence, 
Annwfn appears to have meant ‘ a world which is 
no world/ Annwfn was usually regarded as being 
located beneath the earth, but certain poems of 
the Booh of Totlmsin (14th cent.)^ appear to regard 
it as consisting of a cluster of islands, to \vhich 
Arthur journeys in his ship jPrvdw&n, One poem 
in the same MS calls it ‘ Annwfn beneath the world ’ 
{is duyd)y and in keeping wi6h this is the descrip- 
tion of it by Dafydd ab Gwilym as ‘ the deep land 
of Annwfn," to which the Summer is said to have 
gone during the months of Winter. According to 
the story of Brnyll^ Prince of Dyfcdy Annwfn '\vn,B 
divided into kingdoms, whose boundaries were 
sometimes streams, as in the upper world. Inter- 
relations and inter-marriage were conceived as 
possible between the beings of the two worlds, and 
the boons of human civilisation, at any rate in the 
form of swine, were thought to have come into 
the actual world from Annwfn^ The relations', 
however, between the two worlds were not always 
necessarily amxoahle, and, just as heroes from the 
actual world might make expeditions mt6Annwfny 

1 In the current folk-lore of some Welsh districts it appears 
that even an ellyll can be conolliated and made to bestow 
prosperity, if the candle is left burning on going to bed (Wirt 
Sikes, British GoblinSy p. 15). 


so beings from Annwfn might make raids upon 
this world. Such a raid appears in mediicval 
Welsh to have been called gormes (lit. ‘an over- 
flow, ' then ‘ oppression ^). Certain raids of this hind 
are suggested in various parts of the Mahmogion j 
for example, in the carrying away of the iiifant 
Pryderi, in the raid upon Teyrnon’s foals, in the 
narrative of Manaivyddan and tlie mice, and in 
the story of Lludd and Llevelys^ as well as in 
the stealing of Mahon, son of Modron, horn his 
mother. In these raids certain fabulous packs of 
hounds took part, which are sometimes called 
Cwn Annwfn (‘the dogs of Annwfn’), and, by- 
Dafydd ab Gwilym, Chon gormes (Poem xliv.j. 
There appear to be no beings of the vampire type 
among* the supernatural beings of Irish and Welsh 
mediseval legend, but in Breton stories the wer- 
wolf [hisclavaret] seems to have played a part even 
in mediasvai times. 

3. Demons and spirits in Celtic lands to-day.— 
In the remoter parts of Ireland, Scotland, Wales, 
and Brittany there is still a considerable survival 
of the older psychological attitude, especially in 
tile sphere of the emotions, towards the super- 
natural beings of which Celtic folk-lore treats. 
The teaching of Christianity, whether by lioiuan 
(^atholics, Anglicans, Presbyterians, or other re- 
ligious denominations, for example, as to the lot 
of the dead, runs entirely counter to the belief in 
ghosts that are free to wander at random among 
the living; nevertheless, the fear of ghosts is a 
very real terror to many people, after nightfall, in 
Celtic as in other countries. So far as the period 
of daylight is concerned, the older frame of mind 
may, with the exception, perhaps, of the inliabifc- 
ants of the least progressive Celtic regions, be 
said to have been completely modified through 
education and experience. With the advent of 
darkness, however, this older frame of mind tends 
to assert itself in consciousness— -not, perhaps, so 
as to produce beliefs which their holder would 
regard as justifiable, but to a sufiicient extent to 
perturb the emotions, especially in the presence of 
some uncanny or weird- looking object. In Ireland 
and the more secluded parts of the Highlands 
and Islands, there has been, on the whole, less of 
a breach of continuity with medimval times than 
in Wales ; and the same may be said of Brittany. 
Hence the beliefs of the Middle Ages form sub- 
stantially the ground-work of the present-day 
attitude towards demons and spirits as it prevails 
in those regions. The Isle of Man, too, may be 
regarded as belonging, in the main, to the same 
psychological zone as Ireland. In the latter it is 
the ‘ Fairies’ still, as in the Middle Ages, that arre 
the chief supernatural beings of the type here 
considered ; but, side by side with them, there 
subsists, in Ireland as elsewhere, the belief in the 
re-appearance of the ghosts of the departed, and 
also in the ajxpearance of fabulous creatures, such 
as the the Lepraekauny the Water-bull, the 
Water-horse, and the like (see T, Orofton Orokor, 
Fairy Legends). As to Gaelic Scotland,- there is 
abundant material for the student of the modern 
Cleltie mind in CampbelFs Tales of the W. Eighlmds* 

These tales describe such beings as the glashan (the Manx 
glashtyn), which was a hirsute sprite that rebelled against 
clothing, and, in this respect, resembled the grumooh, a 
similar sprite from Skipness. One of the tales (no. 100) describes 
an underground world of giants, and an earlier tale (no. 98) 
similarly points to a belief in gigantic beings. Another tale 
(no. 38) speaks of a monstrous being called Mitidh MaeCaUainy 
‘ wlio had one hand growing out of his chest, one leg out of bis 
baunch, and one eye out of Che front of, his face.* Other 
tales describe fairies, sleeping giants, dying ladies, mermaids, 
brownies, and the like, while nob a few of the stories speak of 
such beings as the .y^^ater-horse or Water-kelpie (sometimes 
transformed into a man), the Water-bull, the Water-bird called 
the e (said to inhabit, the fresh-wMer and sea lochs of 
Argyllshire), dragons' (thought to haunt Highland lochs), and 
the Water-i^pklt oaHed the vougha* The Water-bull is generaib 
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represented as the foe of the Water-horse and the friend of 
man. There arc also stones of demons ajjpearing as goats and 
dogs. It will readilj be seen how this mass of Gaelic folk-lore 
has been coloured by the geographical conditions of the Western 
Highlands, and what is here true of the folk-lore of the High- 
lands is true of the folk-lore of all Celtic countries. In the Isle 
of Man the same essential beliefs are found as in the Western 
Highlands. The inland had her fairies and her giants, iier 
mermen, her brownies, her W'ater-bulls, and her Water-kelpies 
or Water-colts. The Water-bull {iarroo mhtey) haunts pools 
and swamps, and is the parent of strangely formed beasts and 
monsters. The Water-kelpie has the form of a grey colt, and 
wanders over the hanks of the streams at night. The Manx 
name for a giant is fodwr (from the same imot as the Ir. 
fomhor), Por a brownie the Manx name is fenodijree, and this 
being appears to resemble the Welsh ellyll in being a hairy and 
cluinsy creature. Kiere are also in Manx folk-lore beings called 
glahtig and srtosnjy respectively, ithe former being a she-goblin, 
which takes the form of a goat, while the latter is described as 
a female fairy or a goblin, half-human, half-beast. The nearest 
approach to a vampire in Celtic folk-lore is the Water -colt, 
which is thoroughly vicious, and sucks the blood of maidens. 
Possibly to the Water-colt should be added certain Welsh fairies 
said to eat infants (Rhys, Celtic J^olklore^ ii. 673). 

In Wales, the firm stand made against all forms 
of superstition hy^ the strong Protestantism of 
the country, especially since Nonconformity has 
penetrated into every corner of the Principality, 
has, to a very great extent, shattered to pieces the 
mental attitude towards the Other-world which 
we find so clearly represented in the Mahinogion 
and in Dafydd ab Gwilym j but in remote districts, 
such as the Lleyn district of Carnarvonshire and 
the Welsh parts of Pembrokeshire, as well as in 
the more secluded portions of other counties, the 
old spirit still prevails among the unlettered, and 
not a few people retain a kind of working belief 
in the beings that may be roughly classified as 
demons and spirits. The spirits of the dead (called 
hwganod and yshrydion) are still feared in such 
districts,^ aud tales concerning them abound. 
Every uncanny-looking portion of a lane has its 
ghost, and from caves they are rarely absent. 
Fairies are still known in most regions of Wales as 
F tylioyth teg, but the term Amiim has gone out 
of use, excej^t in the expression Cwn Amiion, * the 
dogs of Annwn.’ In Pembrokeshire, fairies were 
even in the 19 th cent, supposed to attend the 
markets at Milford Haven and Laugharne. h’or 
ghosts ^the term used in some districts is bwgan, 
while in others the terms in use are hwei and 
hwhaeJin It is not improbable that one old term 
was hitga, which is found in the Welsh name of 
the town of Usk in Monmoutlishire— ; 
while, in Glamorganshire, the name seems to take 
the form hica, found in the farm name Ty Fim 
(‘the house of Bica’). The Welsh woi’d coblyn^ 
used especially of the s]>rites that are thought to 
haunt mines, is merely a modification of the 
English * goblin ^ ; while pwca is simply the English 
Pwc/c-— a name found as that of the glen of vwm 
Fwoa, a part of the vale of the Glydacli in Brecon- 
shire. MllyUon are still thought to haunt groves 
and valleys, and hmyd ellyllon {‘demons’ food’) is 
the Welsh name for the poisonous toad-stool, just 
as mmyg ellyllon {‘demons’ gloves ’) is a name for 
the foxglove. The term ellylldan (‘demons’ fire’) 
is also used for ‘the wiU-o’-the-wisp.’ In the 
Lleyn district of Carnarvonshire a certain fiery 
apparition is said to* take the form of ‘a wheel 
within a wheel of fire/ The relation of fairies, 
sprites, and gob! ms with human beings are 
described in varioiis folk-lore tales, for which the 
reader may eon.sult the works of Sir John Khj^s 
and Wirt Sikes (see Literature at end of art.). 

Amona the nairies used for certain of tbe superiiatumi beings 
here under cpnsideratiOB are BmdUh y ‘the mothers’ 

blessing’? GivmgeM Antmn, ‘elfla dames’; Plant Annum, 
‘elfitt cMdreii*; Plant Mhys Pdwfn, ‘the ehildreu of deep 
Ehj'S ’ ; C'ltfroGh y Uhibyn, a kind of Welsh banshee ; Qylkyrdcthi 
a, kind of droadful and doleful moan in the night, proce^ing 
from a n lavi alble sourco ; Tolaeth, the imitation of some earthly 

1 There is no trace in the Welsh literature or folk-lord of any 
belief that the dead bodies themsolvos rise from their graves 
and hauut the living, 


sound, such as sawing, singing, or the tramping of feet ; Own 
y Wybr (also known as Cimi Anmcn), dogs that haunt the air ; 
Adaryn y Qorph, a bird which appears as a foreteller of death ; 
Toelu, a phantom funeral ; JT Pad Felen, the yellow plague ; 
and Mailt y nos, a night-fiend. i Among the forms which the 
Welsh imagination has assigned to spectres have been a fiery 
hall, a black calf, an ass, a doft, a round ball, a roaring llame, a 
bull, a gyose, a mastiff, a gosling. One type of female demon 
is described as being * a hideous creature with dishevelled hair, 
long black teeth, long, lank, withered arms, leathern wings, and 
a cadaverous appearance.* The appearance of this being was 
always regarded as an omen of death. In Welsh folk-lore, as in 
that of the Gaelic world, there are stories of water-monsters, 
more especially of the afanc, which is usually regarded in Wales 
as a kind of crocodile, but which was originally, in the opinion 
of Sir John Bhys, a kind of monster in human form, as is 
suggested by the Irish cognate abhac. 

Ill Wales, as elsewhere wiiere a belief in demons 
and spirits is found, certain oflective barriers 
could, it was thought, be placed to their male- 
volence and capacity for mischief. One check to 
them was piety, others were the possession of a 
black-handled ’knife (iron being a source of great 
terror to fairies), the turning of one’s coat inside 
out, the pronunciation of the Divine name, the 
crowing of a cock, change in one’s jiiace of resi- 
dence, and-“-last but not least— a barrier of furze, 
through which, on account of its prickly nature, it 
was thought that fairies and similar beings could 
not penetrate. In Brittany substantially the same 
conceptions of demons and spirits prevailed as in 
Wales; but, while Welshmen have to a great 
extent abandoned the attitude of intellectual 
assent to the legends in question, the more con- 
servative Breton, with his closer attachment to 
medigeval conditions, is still often haunted by 
them, and probably will be for a long time to 
come. In Wales, it is not impossible that, before 
very long, these ancient relics of primitive belief 
will be things of the past; but in the remoter 
parts of Ireland and Scotland they will probably 
linger on for many generations. 

LiTi'iRATURu. — J. Rh;^s, Celtic Folklore, Welsh and Manos, 
Oxford, 1901 ; J. G. Frazer, GB\ London, 1900 ; E. Anwyl, 
Celtic lieligioti, London, 190(1, also art. ‘ Celtic Goddesses,’ in 
CeE, July 1906, and ‘Ancient Celtic Deities,’ in Trans. Gael. 
Boo., Inverness, 1906 ; A. le Braz, La Legends d& la mart en 
Basse Bretagne, Pads, 1S9S ; J. F. Campbell, P&mlar Tales 
of the West Highlands, Edinburgh, 1B60-2; J. G, Dalyell, 
The Darker Superstitions of Scouand, Edinburgh, 1834 ; W. 
Howells, Cambrian Superstitions, Tipton, 1831; Edmund 
Jones, Account of the Parish of Aherystruth (MonJ), Treveoka, 
1779, also Spirits in the County of Monmouth, Newport, 1813 ; 
Elias Owen, Welsh Folklore, Oswestry and Wrexham, 1806 j 
P. S^biUot, Traditions et superstitions de la HauUprrdmne, 
Paris, 1882 *, Wirt Sikes, British Gohlim, London, 1880 ; Nutt- 
Meyer, Voyage of Bran, 2 vols., London, 1895-97 ; E. S. Hart- 
land, The Science of Fairy Tales, London, 1891 ; P* W. Joyce, 
Social Hist, of Ancient Ireland, 2 vols., London, 1903; T. 
Crofton Croker, Fairy Legends and Traditio^is of the South 
of Ireland^ ed. T. Wright, London, 1870. F. AnWYL. 

DEMONS AND .SPIRITS (Chinese).— The 
two words him shm (variously translated ‘ demons 
and spirits,’ or ‘demons and gods’ — ^the variation 
indicating a vexed question in the tr, of Chinese 
religious terms) together make up a binomial 
phrase such as does duty in Chinese for a general 
term, and may be taken as denoting all the in- 
habitants of the spiritual world, the various objects 
of religious worship and superstitious fear. 

The spiritual world lies very near to the average 
Chinaman. Signs of his belief in its influence on 
his daily life are frequent ; and it gives one at times 
a shock of surprise to find, as may happen in a 
casual conversation, that one’s interlocutor — a welL 
read scholar or shrewd merchant— holds firmly by 
conceptions of it which are to .oneself grotesque. 
Its nomenclature is fairly extensive, but not pre- 
cise. Nor is it easy to describe the spiritual world 
in any very orderly or consistent fasnidn. Allow- 
ance must be made not only fov diiiercnces in local 
superstitions, but also for the intermingling of 
diverse strains of thought in the more generally 

I In Carnarvonsbirc one particularly malevolent type of 
demon isf calkd Y Bodmh Glas, ‘ the blue goblin.’ 
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diffused religious conceptions. While it is possible 
that Chinese religion started from a pure mono- 
theism, we have no record of any such time. In 
the most ancient hooks the worship of Shang-ti 
is accompanied by the worship of natural objects, 
of the spirits of ancestors, and of the wortliies of 
former times. All these elements have been con- 
tinued and developed. 

In the popular religion of to-day, the worship of 
spirits immanent in, or in some vaguely conceived 
way connected with, natural objects, takes a much 
larger place than can possibly be taken by the wor- 
ship of Shang-ti, confined as this is to the Emperor. 
The number of such spirits is, strictly speaking, 
indefinite. In virtue of the spiritual efficacy con- 
nected with it, anything — ^rock, tree, living creature 
— may become an object of worship. No extra- 
ordinary feature in the object is necessary to call 
forth this religious observance — a whole town has 
been known to go after a common viper found in a 
bundle of firewood. Among the commonest signs 
of the recognition of such spiritual powers bound 
up with natural objects are the votive tablets fre- 
quently seen suspended from the branches of trees, 
and the small pillars which are erected alongside 
graves and inscribed to the spirit of the sofl, in 
acknowledgment of his property in the site of the 
grave. Some such acknowledgment is due to the 
local genius, on any interference with what is 
supposed to he under his control. It is a moot 
question whether the spirit of the soil is one only, 
identified with Hou-t’u, one of the ministers of 
Huang Ti (2698 B.C.), or whether there are not, 
rather, at least in the popular mind, many local 
genii. 

Alongside of such spirits, and at the lower end of 
the scale of spirits hardly to be distinguished from 
them, are the supernatural beings called hsim, yao^ 
hueii ching ^ elves,* ‘goblins,* ‘sprites*), 

of various kinds, harmless, or, more usually, ! 
mischievous and malevolent. Every locality has 
its own traditions with regard to such beings. In 
Swatow the morning watch is not sounded because 
of a * kelpie * {yao-ching) in the harbour, which on 
hearing the watch-drum was wont to carry off* any 
early-stirring inhabitant. Of living creatures it is 
said that in the south of China the serpent, and 
in the north the fox, are those round which belief 
in supernatural powers has mostly gathered. In 
general it is said that birds and animals when they 
grow old become sprites {ching). The fox, for 
instance, increases in supernatural q^ualities with 
increase of years, and possesses different powers 
at fifty years of age or a hundred or a thousand. 
Even of trees it is said that by long absorption of 
the subtle essences of heaven and earth theyoecome 
possessed of supernatural qualities. 

Besides these supernatural beings, and wholly 
impersonal, are the maleficent influences called 
They move, like physical forces, in straight lines, i 
and can be warded oft* in various ways, as by 
earthenware figures of lions set on the roof of a 
house or in other positions of vantage, or by a stone 
or tUe placed at a road-end and inscribed with the 
‘Eight Diagrams* (see Cosmogohy, etc. [Chin.]), or 
with words intimating that, as a stone from the 
Thai mountain, it will resist the evil influences. 

According to Chinese etymology, the word hmi^ 

‘ demons,* is connected with a word of similar sound 
meaning ‘ to return,* and a Icuei is accordingly de- 
fined as the spirit of a man which has returned from ! 
this visible world to the world invisible, * Alive a 
man, dead a hu&V is a proverbial saying. In such 
use of the word huei we must remember that notliing 
derogatory is implied, and that ‘departed spirit* 
rather than ‘demon* is the proper translation. 
There seems to ho no possibility of making consistent 
with themselves the various popular Chinese views i 


of the spiritual nature of man and his state after 
death : to determine, e.g.^ the relation of the kuai t o 
the three souls which each man possesses, accord- 
ing to Taoist teaching, or, according to another 
theory, to the twofold soul which dissolves at death 
into its component parts. In any case, existence in 
some fashion after death is assumed. Whether 
^ such existence is necessarily or in all cases immortal, 

I it is not easy to determine. Taoism may teach an 
eternity of punishment i hut, on the other hand, there 
is a word chi, winch means the death of a kuei. 

way ; and, as otherwise evil may be exp^ed^from 
them, fear has a large place in present-day ancestral 
worship. Each family worships the manes of its 
own ancestors. Manes otherwise unprovided for 
are placated by public rites, particularly by ‘tlie 
feast of desolate ghosts,* the ^Jcuci feast,* on the 
15 bh of the 7th moon. All huei are more or less 
objects of dread ; but in particular the kuei of a 
wronged person may be expected to seek revenge 
(‘the wronged ghost impedes the murderer’s steps’), 
and the kuei of evil men are evil ku>ei. According 
to one popular representation, the other world is 
for the Chinaman at least a replica of the Chinese 
Empire with similar social gradations, however, 
allotted otherwise than in this upper world ; and 
mourning relatives may be comforted by a sooth- 
sayer’s assurance that the meritorious deceased 
has been appointed by Yii Ti a mandarin of such 
and such a grade in the shadowy double of this or 
that Chinese city. Moreover, however difficult to 
work in consistently with other views, the doctrine 
of transmigration holds a large place in a China- 
man’s theory of the relation between the unseen 
world and this. 

While a Jcuei is, strictly speaking, a departed 
spirit, it is hardly to be supposed that all the in- 
numerable^^ifii imagined to be active in this world 
or as retributive executioners in the infernal 
regions are of this origin. Perhaps what we might 
distinguish as ghosts and demons are alike called 
kuei. The Chinese generally are obsessed by the 
fear of kuei. These are supposed to abound every- 
where, and to be specially active at night. Any un- 
toward happening or uncanny sound — ^particularly 
any sound that is thin and shrill — ^is ascribed to 
them. Many houses are reported to be haunted 
by kuei because of misfortunes befalling their 
inmates. There are appropriate ceremonies for 
the placating of offended kuei, who in such cases 
are addressed euphemistically {e.g. BMng jtn, 
‘Sagely person*),; and they can also be controlled 
by charms of Taoist origin. 

The spiritual world is peopled from the human 
race not only by ‘ departed spirits* but by inhabit- 
ants of another grade called hsien. This name is 
applied not only to the fairy-like beings mentioned 
above, but also to those of mankind who ‘ by a pro- 
cess of physical or mental refinement’ have raised 
themselves to the ranlc of immortals. 

Finally, as in ancient times sages and worthies 
were worshipped as tutelary spirits {e.g. Hou-t’u), 
so has it been in later times. ‘ The gods {slien) of 
to-day are the men of ancient times * is a common 
proverb. Thus the Chinese pantheon has been 
mled with canonized worthies (such as Kuan Tii , 
[A.I), 2i9J, canonized as Kuan Ti, god of war ; and 
the magician Chang, canonized as Yii Ti, who is 
practically the chief god of the Taoist religion); 
and not only with such, but also with an ever- 
increasing number of gods of all kinds and grades, 

‘ The pope docs not canonize on so large a scale as 
the Emperorof China’ (Legge,,Bci^. ofQhmaiV- 184). 
These are the idols of China whose temples and 
images axe everywhere to be seen. 

While the inultipHcatioh of deities and the per- 
vasive dread of demons are mabily connected with 
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the Taoist strain in Chinese religion, the influence 
of Buddhism lias heon potent in its develoi)mont. 

' The religion of Taoism was begotten by Buddhism 
out of the old Chinese superstitions ’ (Legge, oja. cit, 
p. 201). Directly Buddhist elements are also of 
course present. Shcn, huai, hsim^ fo (‘gods,’ 
‘demons/ ‘genii/ ‘Buddhas’) are the four orders 
of beings superior to man ; and, to instance from 
both the upper and the nether regions, ICuaii Yin, 
the Goddess of Mercy, and Yen Wang, the King of 
Hades, are both of Buddhist extraction. ^ 

One extraordinary feature of the Chinese view 
of the spiritual world is the power believed to be 
exercised over its inliabitants by the Taoist priest- 
hood, and specially by the Taoist pope, the spiritual 
successor (by the som’s transmigration) of Chang 
Tao-ling (A.D. 34), Demons and spirits unsub- 
missive to ordinary Taoist spells are subject to 
him ; and from him protection against them may 
be purchased. In a case reported to the present 
writer, a merchant in Chao-Chow-foo, whose house 
washaunted by a spectre, went several days’ jonmey 
to see the pope, and for $200 purchased relief from | 
the spectre’s presence ; for $300 he might have had i 
it recalled altogether from the world of men. 

Mention should be made of demon possession, 
where the subject is possessed by a demon causing 
disease or madness, and of spiiit-mediums inspired 
by an idol-spirit and who utter oracles in his name. 

As an illustration of the incoherence of the whole 
spiritual system of the Chinese, it may be noted 
that, while the Emperor is the source of canoniza- 
tion, the exposition of the seventh maxim of the 
Sacred Edict nob only brands Buddhism and Taoism 
as heretical, hut pours scorn on their pretensions 
and superstitions, and casts doubt on the existence 
of Yu Ti himself. 

XirrsuATUEB. — J. Doolittle, Social Life of the Chinese, Kew 
York, 1805; S. W. Williams, The 31 iddle Kingdom, New York, 
1876, ck. xviii. ; J. Leg’ge, The Iteligions of China, London, 
ISSO ; H. A. Giles, Strange Stories from a Chimse Studio, 
London, 1880: F. W. Bailer, The Sacred Edict, Shanghai, 
1892 ; J. L. Nevins, Demon Possession and Allied Thanes, 
Chicago, 1897. l\ J, MaGLAGAN. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Christian).—!. 
In the Early Geurcu to Council of Ohalce- 
DON (A.D. 461). — It is stated by Origen {de Erincip., 
proc&m.) that the Primitive Church did not lay 
down any definite doctrine with regard to the 
nature of the angels. The Church, however, he 
tells us, asserts tixeir existence and detines the 
nature of their service as ministers of God for the 
purpose of promoting the salvation of men {ib,). 
Other early v^uiters are not ec^ually reticent. Some 
information concerning good and evil spirits may 
be gained even from the earliest Christian writers. 

r. Apostolic Fathers.— (a) Olmunt of Borne, 
exhorting those tO whom he writes to zeal and 
well-doing, points his readers to the example of the 
whole host of God’s angels who stand by, minis- 
tering to His will {Ep, i. ad Cor. xxxiv. 5).— (i) In 
Ignatms we find the statement that the heavenly 
beings {imvpdvia), including the d6$a rwp 
will receive judgment if they believe not in Clirist 
(Smyrn, 6). There is a further reference in Tmll. 
6, wiiere Ignatius claims to be able to understand 
the heavenly things, and the dispositions of the 
angels.^— (d) In the Letter of the Binymoeam on 
the Mfartyrdom of Folyearp, it is stated that 
the martyrs ‘gazed with the eyes of their heart on 
the good things reserved for those that endure, 
bub already shown to them by the Lord; for they 
were no longer men, but already angels’ [Mari, 
Fohje. iL), It is also said in the same chapter 

1 It should be noted that in the longer recension the latter 
passage is amplified hi a manner consistent with the more de- 
veloped doctrine of pseudo-Ignatius (of. Ap. QonsL viii. 12), 
while the former passage is omitted as possibly inconsistent 
with his doctrine. 


that they were condemned to their torture tliat 
the devil might, if possildo, bring them to a denial, 
for he had tried many wiles against them (cf. also 
the Prayer of Poly carp, ih. xiv.).~-(tZ) Passing to 
Hernias, we find that, in answer to his inquiry as 
to the nature of the six young men who are build- 
ing, he is informed that they arc the holy angels 
of "God who were created first, and to whom the 
Lord delivered all His creation, to increase and to 
build it and to be masters of all creation ( Vis, iii. 4). 
The doctrine of guardian angels is also taught by 
Hennas. Each man has two angels, one of right- 
eousness and one of vdekedness. He deals with 
this question at some length, and states that good 
works are inspired by the angel of righteousness, 
evil works by the angel of wickedness {Hand, 
vi. 2), — [e] In a quotation from Fapias, preserved 
by Andreas Csesariensis (c. A-B. 520), we find an 
obscure reference to tlie^work of the angels ; 

* To some of iheia (S-ijAaSTj rStv irdkat, deitav dyyeXcov) He gave 
also to rule over the ordering of the earth, and He charged 
them (TrapyjyyiiTjtrep) to rule well.’ The words in the first 
brackets are, in Eouth’s opinion, the insertion of Andreas (cf. 
Reliq. Saer,, 1S14-18, i. 14, and the notes, where a furtixer passage 
is quoted from Cramer). 

2. The Apologists. — W e find a number of pass- 
ages in the writings of Justin, Tatian, Athena- 
goras, and Irenreus bearing on the subject. 

{a) Justin. — ^Tlie most important of these is the 
well-known passage in 1 Apol, § 6, where, in refut- 
ing the charge of atheism, Justin says ; 

* But both Him {se. the Father) and the Son who came forth 
from Him and taught us these things, and the host of the other 
good angels, who follow and are made like' unto Him, and the 
prophetic Spirit we worship and adore.’ 

The insertion of the angels among the Persons 
of the Trinity is unique, and is possibly to be ex- 
plained by the fact that we frequently find ‘angel’ 
as a title of the Son (Tixeroiit, Hist, des dogmes, i. 
243). With this passage shouhl be compared the 
Dial, c. Tryph. § 128, in whi(di the existence of 
angels is asserted and their relation to the Logos 
discussed. In 2 Apol. § 5, Justin defines the func- 
tions of the angels, stating that ‘God committed 
the care of men and all things under heaven to 
angels whom He set over these’ {^ra^ev). He then 
accounts for the existence of evil in the world a.s 
the result of the transgression of angels, who had 
‘transgressed the Divine appointment and 

by sinful intercourse with women jiroduced oit- 
spring who are demons.’ Those demons ‘ subdued 
the human race to themselves ’ and ‘ sowed among 
men all manner of wickedness.’ He j>rocee<ls to 
identify the demons who were the offspring of the 
fallen angels with the heathen gods, Justin is the 
earliest authority for the cultus of angels (cf . the first 
passage quoted above, cephiicBa Kal TpocfKvvovpev). 
To the passages already quoted may be added Dial, 
c. Tryph. § 88, in which the free will of the angels 
is asserted, and § 57* where it is said that, of the 
three men who appeared to Abraham, one was the 
Logos and the other two angels. 

( 0 ) Tatian denies the material nature of demons, 
asserting that their constitution is 

spiritual, as that of fire or air. He also staf^es 
that their nature is incapable of repentance {Orat, 
16, cf. 12, 20). The ministry of angels in the 
government of the universe is also alluded to by 
the writer of the Ep. to Dioamtiis, vii. 

(c) Athenagords defines tlie office of the angels 
as being that of exorcising the providence of God 
over things ordered and created by Him. God has 
the general providence of the whole ; particular 
parts are assigned^ to angels {Apol. 24). In the 
same chapter he writes at some length of the fall 
of certain of the angels, and identifies the giants 
mentioned by the Greek poets with their filicit ofi- 
spring. He speaks of one angel in particular 
(Satan) who is hostile to God, and discusses the 
difiSculfcy of this belief. He states that Satan is 
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a created beiBg like other angels, and is opposed to 
the good that is in God. In another passage he 
asserts that it is the demons who incite men to 
worsiiip images, being eager for the blood of 
sacrifice, these images having no particular relation 
to the persons they represent {%b. 26 ; see further 
reference to the work of the angels at the end of 
ch. 10). 

(fZ) The writings of Irenceits contain a large 
number of passages dealing’ with the angelology of 
the Gnostics, which he refutes. He is iiiniself of 
opinion that the angels are incorporeal heings 
{adv. Hmr, iii. 22), and, in opposition to the 
Gnostics, states that the Christian does {facit) 
nothing by their invocation (ii. 49. 3). He alludes 
to the fall of tlie angels, and refers to the domina- 
tion of Satan and the deliverance of man from his 
power (iii. 8. 2 ; cf. also v. 21, § 3, and 24, §§ 3, 4). 

3. Greek Fathers. — The doctrine of good and 
evil spirits was greatly developed by the Alex- 
andrian writers (Mement and Origan, In the writ- 
ings of the latter, especially his* commentaries on 
Scripture, numerous references are to he found to 
the functions of angels and demons. The notion 
of the guardian angel, already noted in Hermas, is 
here especially developed. He assigns to each 
nation its guardian spirit, basing this view upon 
his exegesis of Dt 32®^*, where he follows the text 
of the LXX {^ffTTjerev 8pia edvQv icark apiOghv 

0eou). But God reserved Israel to Himself for His 
own inheritance, appointing the angels as guardians 
of the nations. The power of these angels was 
broken by Christ at His coming, and hence they 
were moved to anger, and in turn stirred up per- 
secution against the preachers of the gospel (Orig. 
in Joh, xiii. 49). Origen understands literally the 
‘angels of the churches’ of the Apocalypse; he 
boldly {audacter) refers to the angels of churches 
as their invisible bishops (J per singulas ecclesias 
bini sunt episcopi, alius visibilis, alius invisibilis 5 
ille visui carnis, hie sensui patens ’ [horn. xiii. in 
Luc,, ed. Lommatzsoh, v. 131]). Each individual 
has also his guardian angel, to whom is entrusted 
the soul of the believer when received into the 
Church by baptism. By him it is protected from 
the power of the devil ; but, if it falls, it loses the 
protection of its guardian and comes under the 
power of an evil angel. The angels present the 
prayers of the faithful to God, rejoice at their pro-^ 
gress, correct their failings, and intercede for them 
before the throne of God, He states, however, 
that they should not he worshipped or invoked 
(c. Gels, v. 5). Clement appears to have some 
doubt as to whether individuals possess guardian 
angels in the same sense as nations and cities 

ossess them {Strom, vi. 17). But in other passages 

e lays stress on their work of intercession for men 
(cf, Mrom, V. 14, vii. 12, and iv. IS, vii. 13), 
TJnder the influence of Neo-Platonic ideas, the 
Alexandrian Bathers assert that there is a double 
activity — a higher dealing with spiritual things, a 
lower with the material order ; and that in both of 
these the angels of God are employed. Origen 
clearly expresses the view that the world has need 
of angels, who are placed over animals, plants, and 
elements (hom, xiv. 2 in Nmi,), 

The following passages In Origen may also be consulbed ; d& 
Frincip. i. 8, li. 8, e. Qek. iv. 29, v. 6, 48, 58, viii. 81, 32, 84, 
de Orett, 6, 28, SI, in L&vit. bom. ix. 8, in Flum, horn. xi. 4, 
XX. S, in Bzek. horn, xiii, 1, in Fb. xxxvii, bom. i 1, in JOrn, 
bom, xii, xxiii. 

4. Later Greek writers.— There are a number of 
references in the Cappadocian Bathers to the 
nature and functions of angels. Concerning their 
nature there appears to have been some ditfctence 
of opinion, [a) Basil held that their substance 
{ov<rla) was ethereal spirit or immaterial fire {de 
Spi 7 \ Saoict, § 38).— (5) Go*egory Nazkmzcn is 
doubtful {Orat, xxxiv. 16).— (c) Grego^'y of Nyssa 


declares them to be entirely spiritual {Ui Orat. Bern. 
horn. iy.). — {d) Many refereiiee.s are contained in 
tlie wi’i tings of Chrysostom., He asserts tliat their 
nature is superior to ours, but cannot be accurately 
{‘omprehended by us {de incompi'chensibili Dei ida- 
Inra, v. 3). TJiey are possessed of an incorporeal 
nature (do'(6/iaroj (ptjcns), and he rejects on this 
account the earlier interpretation of Gn 0^ (in Gen, 
horn. xxii. 2). According to Basil, the sanctity of 
the angels is due to the activity of the Holy Spirit 
(op, cit, § 38), They are less liable to sin than we 
are (dvcrKbTjroL), hut not incapable of it {dKbrj'roL), 
This is proved hy the fall of Lucifer, whose sin was 
envy and pride. These Fathers assign guardian 
angels to individuals, churches, and nations. 
Basil is, however, of opinion that the guardian 
angel is driven away by sin ‘as smoke drives away 
bees and a bad odour doves ’ (horn, in Fs. xxxiii. 6). 
Gregory of Nyssa is the only Greek Bather wdio 
follows Hermas in the view that every man has 
both a good and a bad angel as his constant com- 
panion {de Vita Moysis). Angels are described as 
overseei^s (^0opoi) of churches. Gregory Nazianzen 
addresses a special farewell to tliese ‘itpopoi, on his 
departure {Orat, 32, s%ih fin , ; cf. Basil, Bp, ii, 238). 
They are the guides of the just, and 

lead them to eternal blessedness (Bas. de Bpw, 
Sanct. xiii, ; Chrys. m Bp. ad Coloss, horn. i. 3, 4). 
It would appear bliat Cjo’il of Jerusalem was of 
opinion that certain of the fallen angels had 
obtained their pardon {Cat, ii. 10 ; cf. also Basil, in 
Fs. xxxii, 4 ; Gregor. Nyss. conh'a Bunom. horn. 
X. ; Greg. Naz. Orat, xxxiv, 81 ; Joh. Chrys. in 
ascens. Donv. 1, de laud. S, Fa%d, Ap, horn. ii. 
sermo 43, in Ge^i. horn, iv.), 

5. Latin Fathers. — ( ck) We find in TartuUian a 
number of x’eferences to spirits, good and evil. 
Like Origen, he connects the ministry of angels 
with the sacrament of baptism. Aecoruing to this 
writer, the baptismal water receives its healing 
properties from an angel {de Bapt. 4). Further- 
more, the actual purification effected in baptism 
is due to a spirit who is described as ‘angelus 
baptismi arbiter,’ who prepares the way for the 
Holy Spirit (‘non quod in aquis spiritum sanctum 
consequaniur, sed in aqua emundati sub angylo, 
spiritui sancto praeparamur ’ {ih. 5, 6). Marriage 
which has received the blessing of the Church is 
announced by the angels and ratified by the Bather 
{ad Uxor, ii, 9). The angels, looking down from 
heaven, record the sins of Christians ; for example, 
when they are present in the theatre, where the 
devil is working against the Church {de Spectac. 27). 
A more detailed account of the work of the angels 
and demons will be found in Apol, 22, where they 
are stated to he spiritual substances. Tertullian 
alludes to the fall of the angels, corrupted of their 
own free will, from whom sprang the race of the 
demons. Of the former, Satan is the chief. They 
are the source of diseases and all disasters. They 
delude men into idolatry in order to obtain for 
themselves their proper food of fumes and blood. 
Both angels and demons are ubiquitous ; both are 
also winged. These spiritual agencies ate invisible 
and nob to be perceived by the senses.' On' the 
question of the bodily forms of the angels, see ch 
came Ohristi, 6. — (5) The concern of the angels in 
human affairs is referred to hj Fimiilian in a letter 
to Cyprian {Bp, Ixxv, inter Cyprian, 1 ; cf. Euseb. 
EB V. 28},— (e) The doctrine of Lmtantms is 
peculiar. Before the creation of the world, God 
jiroduced a spirit like to Himself (the Logos) i then 
He made another being, in whom the disposition of 
the Divine origin did not remain. This being, of 
his own win, was inf ehted with evil, and acquired 
for himself another name. *Be is called by the 
Greeks hut .we call him criminaior, be- 

cause he i^eports to God the faults to which he 
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entices ns’ (cf. the Jewish appellation, Satarii 
‘ the accuser’ ; Lactant. Divin, Institute ii. 9). 

A^tliia point; some MSS of Lactantius insert a passage which 
is regarded hy the best authorities as spurious, and in which 
the origin of the devil and the ministry of angels are treated in a 
Manichajan fashion. Here it is stated that, before the creation 
of the world, God made two spirits, themselves the sources of 
creation— the one, as it were, the right hand of God, the other, 
as it were, His left hand, and eternally opposed to each other. 
These two spirits are the Logos and Satan. The fall of the 
angels and the origin of the demons, who are divided into two 
classes, are described in u. 16, and in the same passage the 
latter are identified with pagan deities (cf. also Epitome, 28 ; 
Instit. iv. 8 ; and, on the devil, iii. 29, vii. 24-20), 

[d) Later Latin Fathers, such as Amhros& and 
Jeroim, were of opinion that the angels w’ere 
created before the material world (of. Ambrose, 
de Incarnat, Dom. Sacr. 16 ; Jerome, in JSp. ad 
Tit. P). Some dillerence of opinion exists among 
them about the interpretation of Gn 6®, Jerome 
appearing to regard the spirits as possessed of 
bodies (cf. in Ezech, 28^®) ; Ambrose, on the other 
hand, agrees with Hilary in the statement that 
they are ' spirituales et incorporales ’ (cf. Ambros. 
in hue. vii, 126 ,* Hilar, in Fs. cxxxvii. ), The sin of 
Satan, according to Jerome and Ambrose, was piide 
(of. Ambros. d& Virgin, i. 53, inFs. 118, serm. 4. 8, 
7, 8, 16. 15). The views of the Latin Fathers wdth 
regard to guardian angels are similar to those which 
we have already encountered in the writings of the 
Greek Fathers. Numerous references to this subject 
will he found in their commentaries and homilies, 
where it is stated of nations, churches, and com- 
munities that each possesses its guardian angel. 

See esp. Jemme in his com. on Eo. B®, where he says that ‘ the 
things which are said pass not into the wind, but are straight- 
way carried to the Lord, a praesenti angelo qui unicuique 
adhaeret comes.* Other references will be found in Jerome, 
in Dan. 73, Mic. 6^-2, the last-named passage being of special 
interest. See also Ambros. in Ps. 118, serm. S. 6, and Hilary, 
in Ps. Ixv. 13, cxxxii. 8, csxxiv. 17, 

Jerome is among the earliest of Latin writers to 
call attention to the diversity in the orders of 
spirits, comparing the angelic hierarchy with the 
organization of tiie olliciais of the Empire (cf. esp. 
adv. lovin. ii, 28, adv. Eiif. i. 23). Ambrose has a 
passage which hears upon the cultus of the angels, 
whom he appears to place on a level with the 
martyrs, and whose invocation he warmly recom- 
mends (de Vidim^ ix. § 55). — (e) Already in Eusebius 
a distinction is found between the wor^ip {a-ipoPTes) 
due to God alone and the hononr (rtfiuiVTes) paid to 
the angels (Frmp. Eu* vii. 15 ; cf. also Eem, Ev. 
iiii 3, Frmp. Ev. xiii. 13).— (/) Finally, for this 
period the writings of Augustine may be consulted, 
especially the de Giv. JDei, in which the angels play 
no small part. They form the heavenly City of God, 
and this part of the Holy City assists tnat other part 
here below •. * banc uivitatem Dei] angeli sancti 
annnntiaverunt q[ui nos ad eins societatem invita- 
verunt civesque suos in ilia esse voluerunt’ (x. 25). 
The angels minister alike to Christ, the Divine 
Head of the mystical Body, who is in heaven, and 
to the members of the Body who are on earth. 
Thus it is in the Church that the angels ascend 
and descend according to the words of Scripture. 

^This is wbat happens in the Church: the angels of God 
ascend and descend upon the Son of Man, because the Son of 
Man to whom they ascend in heart is above, namely tbe Head, 
and below is the Son of Man, namely the Body. His members 
are here J the Head is above. They ascend to the Head, they 
descend to the members' (Enarr. in Ps. xhv. 20), 

Augustine states that the angels are spirits of an 
incorporeal substance, ^invisibiSs, sensibilis, ration- 
alis, intelleetualis, immortalis’ (cf. ps. -August, 
de Cognit. mrm 6), The designation ‘angel’ 
refers to the oMce, not to the nature, of these 
. spirits {Enarr* in Fs. ciii. serm, 1. § 15). Angels 
received at their creabion, from the Holy SpSit, 
tlie gift of grace, and it is possible that, in the case 
of those who did not fall, they received also the 
assurance of perseverance {de Civ. Dei, xii. 9. 2, 
xi,”13). Augustine refuses to identify the ‘ sons of 


God ’ (Gn 6) with the angels {ib. xv. 23). The sin 
of the fallen angels was pride. The fall of Satan 
occurred at the very heginning of his existence, 
and the good angels have enjoyed the vision of the 
Word from the 'iirst moment of their creation {de 
Gen. ad Lit. ii. 17, xi. 21, 26, 30). The office of 
the evil angels is to deceive men and to bring them 
to perdition [m loan, tract, cx. 7). They occupy 
themselves witli the practice of divination and 
magic (c. Academ. i. 19, 20). But the powder of 
these evil spirits is limited ; God employs them for 
the chastisement of the wicked, for the punishment 
of the good for their faults, or even for the purpose 
of testing men (de Trin. iii. 21, de Civ. Dei, xi, 
23. 2). Augustine asserts that the good angels 
announce to us the will of God, offer to Him our 
prayers, watch over us, love us, and help us (de 
Civ. Dei, vii. 30, x. 25; Ep. cxl. 69). They are 
even entrusted with the care of unbelieving nations 
[Enarr. in Fs. Ixxxviii., serm. i. 3). He also, like 
Origen, affirms that to them is committed the 
charge of the material world, ‘iubente illo cui 
suMecta sunt omnia ’ [de Gen. ad Lit. viii. 45 11 . ). 
It should, however, he noted that Augustine dues 
not assign a guardian angel to each individual. 

Ifc has been suggested that this is due ‘ to his doctrine of pre- 
destination, which precludes the constant ministration of a 
particular ^ardian an^el, though it leaves room for the minis- 
try of angels as mediators between God and the faithful’ 
(Turmel, quoted by Kirsch, Cmnmunimi of Saints in the 
Ancient Church, Eng. tr., p. 240 f.). It may be mentioned in 
support of this view, that Cassian, the great opponent of the 
doctrine of predestination, following Hennas, attributes the 
choice between the good and evil angelic counsellors to man’s 
free will (Cassian, CcUat viii. 17 ; cf. also viii. 12, 18). 

Augustine does not favour any cultus of the 
angels: ‘honoramus eos caritate non seiwitute’ 
[de Vera Eelig. iv. [110]), They do not desire our 
worship, hut rather that with them we should 
worship their God and ours (do Civ. Dei, x. 25). 
With regard to the order of the angelic hierarchy 
and the signiiieation of the titles attributed to the 
angels, Augustine declares himself to be entirely 
ignorant^ and appears to discourage speculation on 
this subject (EncMr. 15; ad Orosium, 14). (See 
Tixeront, Eist. des dogmes, ii. 372-376; Kirsch, 
op. cit.pt. iii. ch. 5.) 

Gonemsion. — The evidence of the passages cited 
above may be summarized as follows. The earliest 
Fathers of the Church, acquainted with the angel- 
,ology and demonology of Scripture and of Jewish 
apocalyptic literatmre, all affirm or imply the 
existence of spirits good and evil. At a venr early 
period, as we can see from the writings of Hermas, 
the doctrine of good and evil angels appointed to 
watch over individuals and institutions had already 
been adopted, and we may trace a steady develop- 
ment of this doctrine in the writings di both the 
Greek and the Latin Fathers, while it is probable 
that later speculations on this subject were greatly 
inffuenoed by the writings of Origen. Opposition 
to Gnostic speculation led earlier writers to insist 
on the fact that angels and demons were created 
beings, while some writers refuse to allow to the 
former any in the work of creation. Difference 
of opinion seems to have existed as to the nature 
and constitution of angels and demons, though 
the majority of writers appear to have regarded 
them as incorporeal spirits, A further difference 
is seen in the exegesis of Gn 6^* 2 . The earlier 
4vriters more usually identify the ‘sons of God’ 
with angels ; later writers fiequently reject this 
interpretation. The legend of the fall of the 
angels, and the person of Satan especially, , led 
later writers to indulge in speculation as to the 
problem of evil and the relation of evihspirits to 
God. It would appear that the majority at least 
of later writers hmd the view that angels were 
capable of sinning, being possessed, like men, of 
free will There are some traces of the beginnings 
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of a cultus of the angels which, according to some 
authorities, may he traced hack as far as Justin 
Martyr, and which appeal’s to he clearly taught in 
the writings of Ambrose. It is probable, as may 
be gathered from Irenseus, that the dangers of the 
cultus became apparent during the Church’s 
struggles with Gnosticism. During this period we 
find very little about orders or numbers of angels. 
This subject, as well as the dedication of a church 
by Constantine to the archangel Michael, will be 
best discussed in the next section. 

II. From the Counqil of Chalgedon to a»d. 

During this period we have especially to 
observe two points ; (1) the development of the 
cultus and invocation of the angels, and (2) the 
elaborated and systematic doctrine regarding the 
orders of spirits. 

I. Cultus of angels. —We have already noted a 
passage in the writings of Justin Martyr which 
possibly implies a cultus of the angels, and another 
in Ambrose where .their invocation is directly re- 
commended. On the other hand, Irenseus appears 
definitely to oppose both invocation and worship, 
and a writer so late as Augustine explicitly teaches 
that they should find no part in Christian worship. 
The statements of Origen have led some authori- 
ties to regard him as favourable, though there 
are passages in his writings where the cultus is 
explicitly condemned. To the authorities cited 
we may* add canon 35 of the 4th cent. ConnciL of 
Laodicea, in which Christians are forbidden Ho 
forsake the Church of God, and go away and name 
{dvoiii^eiv) angels, and to form assemblies, which is 
unlawful’ (Hefele, Couno^i Eng. tr. ii. 317). 
But the passage is of doubtful meaning, and it 
should be observed that Dionysius Exiguus renders 
dr^ikovs by angulos. The canon goes on ; ef rw odv 
KeKpvfifxivj} el^takoXoirpdq, <rxoXdfw?', 
i(rrw dMeju.a. This canon was known to Theodoret, 
who refers to it twice (Fjq* ad CoL 2^® 3^'^). In the 
former of these passages he states that this disease 
(TTd^os) is still to be found in Phrygia and Pisidia. 

This view is supported by certain inscriptions discovered in 
that neighbourhood, among which may he included the follow- 
ing ; 'ApxdvyeA-e MiYatjA. ttjv ird\t (tov Klaji ovt^v 

diro rov irovr^ov) y: ‘Archangel Michael, have mercy on thy 
city and deliver it from evil’ (for these inscriptions, see Dom 
Leclercq*s art. in DAGL^ s.v* * Anges,’ col. 2086). 

In the latter passage, Theodoret again quotes the 
canon of Laodicea, as forbidding prayer (e^xecr^ac) 
to angels. One other passage in this writer may 
be referred to, viz. Gvceo, Affect* Cur* 3, where, 
in answer to the pagan objection that Christians 
also worship other spiritual beings besides God, he 
answers that Christians do indeed believe in in- 
visible powers, but do not render to them worship 
TpooTKdp'ijeis)* He states that these beings 
are incorporeal and, unlike the pagan deities, sex- 
less, and that they are employed in worshipping 
God and furthering the salvation of man. The 
evidence of Theodoret with regard to the oulto of 
angels and churches dedicated to them is supported 
by Didymus [deTrm* ii. 7-8), who says that churches 
are to be found in both towns and villages, under 
the patronage of angels, and that men are willing 
to make long pilgrimages to gain their interces- 
sions. The earliest historic reference to the de^- 
cation of a church to an angel is to be found in 
Sozomen {HM ii. 3), where it is stated that Con- 
stantine erected a church, called the not 

far ifrom Constantinople. The reason of the dedi- 
cation was that the archangel Michael was believed 
to have appeared there. In the West we find 
instances of the dedication of churches to the arch- 
angel Michael at least as early as the 5th cent, 
(see DAOL^ vol. i. col. 2147). Bt. Michael is the 
only angel of whom we find a commemoration in 
the calendar before the 9th century, Taiiqua fes- 
tivals of this angel are to be found in difi’erent 


calendars, but they appear in all cases to be the 
anniversaries of dedications of churches. This was 
the case with the festival of the 29th of September, 
still observed in the West, which commemorated 
a church, long since destroyed, in the suburbs of 
Rome on the Via Salaria (Duchesne, Christian 
Worship^ 276). Live masses for this festival (then 
kept on the 30th, not the 29tli) are found in the 
earliest Roman service-book, the Leonine Sacra- 
mentary (ed. Feltoe, pp. 106-108). In the prayers 
contained herein are found clear references to the 
invocation and cult {mneratio) of angels. 

In the Second Council of Niccea (A.D. 787), which 
dealt with the iconoclastic controversy, the ques- 
tion of the nature of the angels was discussed. At 
this Council a book, written by John, bishop of 
Thessaloniea, was read, in which the opinion was 
advanced that angels were not altogether incor- 
poreal and invisible, hut endowed with a thin and 
ethereal or fiery body. In support of this view 
John quotes Basil, Athanasius, and other Greek 
Fathers. He expresses the same view with regard 
to demons, and states that Christians both depict 
and venerate angels. These views appear to have 
met, on the whole, with the approval of the 
Council, which sanctioned the custom of depicting 
angels and venerating their images (Cone. Kic, ii. 
act. V.). By the action of this Council it would 
appear that the cultus of the angels, which had 
originated before the beginning of the period under 
consideration as a private devotion, and had met 
with considerable opposition from various ecclesi- 
astical writers, formally received the sanction of 
the Church, and may henceforward he regarded as 
part of the doctrina puhlica, 

2. Orders of spirits.— We must now turn to the 
consideration of the angelic hierarchy. We have 
seen, in the earlier period, that occasional refer- 
ences were made to this subject by some Fathers, 
but that a writer so late as Augustine had not only 
declared his ignorance of the subject, but had 
apparently discouraged speculation thereon.— (a) 
The first writer who definitely elaborated the sub- 
ject was pseudo-Dionysius (c. A.D. 600), and his 
detailed classification and description of the spiritual 
hierarchy may probably be regarded as the oasis of 
all subsequent speculation both in the East and in 
the West. The outline of his scheme is as follows. 
He divides the celestial hierarchy into three orders 
[rdyyo^rcFii and further subdivides each of these into 
three. Thus the first order comprises : (1) dp6vot^ 
(2) x^povply^, (3) (repo,<pl{i | the second : (4) KvpL^rrires, 
(5) d^ovcriai, (6) ; and the third : (7) 

(8) dpxdyy^Xoif (9) dyyekot* It is impossible here to 
enter into any detailed description of the theory 
of the Areopagite concerning the functions of the 
angelic hierarchy. It may suffice to state tlxat it 
is a hierarchy of illumination, the highest rank 
being nearest to God, the lowest nearest to man. 
Of. esp. de Cosiest* Mier* 10, § 2; "Now all angels 
are interpreters of those above them . . . the most 
reverend, indeed, of God who moves them, and the 
rest in due degree of those who are moved by God.’ 
It would appear that the members of each triad are 
on an equality with each other, being distributed 
into a first, middle, and last power. In this manner 
Is 6® is interpreted, where it is stated that the 
seraphim cry one to another, "indicating distinctly, 
as I think, by this, that the first impart their Icnow- 
ledge of divine things to the second’ 

(6) In the West the classification of the Areo- 
pagita is closely followed by Gregory the Greats 
who affirms the existence of nine orders of angels, 
viz. Angeli, Archangeli, Virtufees, Fotestates, 
Principatus, Dominationes, Throni, Cherubim, 
Seraphim {in Fmm* HK ii horn; xxxiv. ). In the 
same work u number of other passages occur deal- 
ing mth oi angels, the explanation of 
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ihe names and the offices of the difFerent orders of 
angels, and the manner in Avhich vre jnay profit by 
the imitation of tlie angels, together with certain 
other points of leaser interest* References to evil 
spirits will he found in the same author (cf. Moral. 
iii. passim). 

{c) Finally, John of Damascus^ who in his writ- 
ings so frequently shows traces of the teaching of 
the Areopagitc, follows the latter in his classifica- 
tion of the celestial hierarchy {cU Fid. Orth. ii. 8). 
In the same passage he gives a description of 
the angels, in whieli'he defines a number of points 
which, as we have seen, had been matters oi con- 
troversy, both before and during the period under 
discussion. The definition is as follows : 

‘An angel, then, is an intellectual substance, abvajrs mobile, 
endowed with free will, incorjioreal, serving’ God, having re- 
ceived, according to grace, immortality in its nature, the form 
and character of whose substance God alone, who created it, 
knows.’ 

It may be said that at the close of this period 
sometiiing like a general agreement had been 
reached about the nature and functions of spirits, 
good and evil, and it remains only to discuss some 
further elaborations which we encounter in the 
mediteval period. 

Ill, From a.d. soo to the Mefoemation.-- 
During the mediaeval period, speculations concern- 
ing the nature of good and evil spirits are con- 
stantly to be found in the 'writings of the schoolmen. 
These, for the most part, consisted in the applica- 
tion of medioBval dialectic to the statements of 
Scripture, the opinions of Augnstine, and the 
schematizatlon of the Areopagite, whose worlcs 
had been translated by John Scotus Erigena, and 
obtained great popularity tbronghout the West 
(Bardenhewer, Fatrology, Eng. tr. 1908, p. 538). 
It is impossible here to enter into details about the 
nature of these speculations, and it seems most 
convenient to illustrate their general trend from 
the writings of certain representative theologians. 
In spite of the diversitj’' of opinion, it should bo 
observed that the first canon of the Fourth Lateran 
Council (A.D. 1215) made certain clear and definite 
statements with regard to siuiitual beings, and 
their relation to God, without apparently, how- 
ever, terminating the disputes of later theologians 
on this matter. It is stated that 
‘ God m the Oreator of all things, visible and imiaible, spiritual 
and corporeal, who of His own omnipotent power Himil ctb 
initio temporis •utmingite de nihilo conaidit creaturam, siyiritU’ 
aiem et eorporaUm, angelicam videlicet et mundmmmi ae deinde 
humancuni quasi communem ex ajoiritu et eorpore CQ^istitittmn. 
The devil and other demons were created, indeed, good by Gorl, 
and became bad of their own accord (p&r se% hlaii sinned by 
suggestion of tlae devil’ 

As we have said, this decree appears to have 
failed to produce unanimity of opinion among the 
schoolmen, and the subject remained, as Harnack 
remarks, ‘ the fencing and wi'estling ground of the 
theologians, who had here more freedom than else- 
where’ {Hist, of Dogma, Eng. tr., vi. 186), But 
on many points we discern a general agreement. 
Thus, with regard to guardian angels, all held that 
each man from his birth possessed a guardian spirit, 
and that this applied also to sinners, while some 
asserted this even of Antichrist Iiimsell Evil 
spirits, on the other hand, tempt and incite men 
to sin, though it should be observed that even the 
power of the devil was held to be subject to the 
limitation that he cannot affieot^the free will or 
spiritual knowledge of man^ but can approach him 
only through his lotver natinre (so Albertus Magnus, 
Bnmmm Thml. pt. h. tract. 6 ; see also Bonaventnra, 
in Bmt. 2, dist. 11, queeat* 1, and Alb. Mag. 
is. tract. 9). But the question of tho substance, 
essence, endowments of grace, j^eccability, modes of 
cognition, and individuation of the angels, as well as 
certain other problems, still remained in dispute. 

(a) FeUr Lombard (tll64), the first systematic 


theologian of the West, devotes ten sections of the 
second book of the Soitcntico {dist. ii.-xi.) to tlie 
subject of good and evil spirits. In his teaching 
he follows tlie Areopagite, and deals, among other 
tilings, with the questions of the nature, creation, 
free will, fall, and peccability of angels, and the 
relation of demons to magical arts ; he also discusses 
the question whether bliciiael, Raphael, and Gabriel 
are the names of orders or of individual spirits, 
and whether each man has a good and bad angel 
assigned to him ; and concludes with a discussion as 
to the possibility of progress of the angels in virtue. 

(&) In the numerous references to good and evil 
spirits contained in the writings of Bernard, two 
passages are esj^ecially worthy of notice. The 
first is contained in the de Considerationc (v. 4), 
where the angels are described as 
‘elves [lerusalera matris nostrae] . . . distinctos in personas, 
disposifcos in dignitates, ab initio stantes in ordine buo, per- 
feetos in genero suo, corpora aetherios, inimortalitate perpetuos, 
impassibiles, non creatos sed factos, id esl gratia non natura, 
inente puros, affectu benignos religione pios, castunonia integros 
unanimitate individuos, pace securos, a Deo condibos, divinia 
landibns et obsequiia deditos, haec omnia legendo comperiinus, 
fide tenemus.’ 

In the long passage which follows we find a dis- 
quisition on the angelic hierarchy, which closely 
follows that of the Areopagite. In the second 
passage (serm. v. in Gant. § 7), Bernard enumer- 
ates some points wliicli he feels unable to resolve ; 

‘Tlie Fathers appear to have held various opinions on such 
matters, nor is it clear to me on what ground 1 should teach 
either opinion, and I admit my ignorance ; neither do I con- 
sider a knowledge of these things to conduce to your progress.’ 

The points in dispute refer to the nature of the 
bodies of the angels t it is asked whether their 
bodies are part of themselves, as is the case with 
men, or assumed for purposes of revelation. On 
guardian angels, see in Fs. ^qui habitat,’ serm. 
xii. 2 ; serin, vii. In Cant. § 4 ,* on the devil and 
e\il angels, see in Fs. * qui habitat,’ serm, xiii. ; de 
Gratia, et Lihero Arhitrio, cap. vi. § 18. 

(c) Anselm, who may justly ho regarded as the 
pioneer of speculative theology in the Middle 
Ages, is probably tlie first Western writer to 
apply with any fullness the processes of the 
Aristotelian dialectic to the traditional teaching 
of the Church about good and evil spirits. These 
play a somewhat important part in his remarkable 
system, especially in the elaborate arguments of 
the Out Dens Romo, where it is suggested that 
man was created for the purpose of completing the 
number of the angels, which had been diminished 
by the fall of the devil and his comjianions. This 
opinion Anselm rejects, saying that the hiiman. ^ 
race is made for itself and not merely to replace 
individuals of another nature (Cur Dens Romo, i. 
18). In the long discussion which follows con- 
cerning the number of the angels, and whether the 
number of the elect will exactly correspond with 
the number of those that fell, Anselm admits a 
diversity of opinion, and concludes that it is per- 
missible to hold any view that is not disproved by 
Scripture. Cf. also de Oasn Diaboli, cap. 4, where 
the cause and manner of the Fall are discussed. 
On the angels, cf . de Fide Trin. 8. 

{d) In order to present a elearer view of the 
Scholastic doctrine of good and evil spirits, it will 
be best to give here a brief summary of the teach- 
ing of Thomm Agninas on this subject, where we 
probably 'find it in its most developed form. This 
IS contained in the ‘Tractatus do Angelis’ which 
is comprised in Qumstiones 1. tolxiv. of Farsprima ■ 
of the \ — 

Angels are altogether incorporeal, not composed 
of matter and form % exceed corporeal beings' in 
number just as they exceed them in perfoetionj 
difter in species since they difier in rank ; and are 
ineomiptiuJe because they are immaterial. Angels 
can assume an aerial body but do not exercise 
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the functions of life. Thus they do not eat pro^ 
prie, as Christ did after His resurrection. Angels 
can he localized, but cannot be in more than one 
place at the same time. The substance of angels 
is not pure thought, because, in a created being, 
activity and substance are never identical. Simi- 
larly tile esse of angels is not pure thought. They 
have no sensory cognition. Their cognition is 
objective— not, however, through determinations 
in the object, but through innate categories. The 
cognition of the higher angels is effected by sim- 
pler and fewer categories than is that of the lower, 
Angels by their natural powers have knowledge of 
God far greater than men can have, but imperfect 
in itself. They have a limited knowledge of future 
events. The angels are possessed of will, which 
differs from the intellect in that, while they^ have 
knowledge of good and evil, then* will is only in the 
direction of the good. Their will is free, and they 
are devoid of passion. The angels are not co-eternal 
with God, but were created by Him ex niliilo at a 
point in time (this is strictly de fide ) ; their creation 
was not prior to that of the material world (the 
contrary opinion is here permitted). The angels 
were created in a state of natural, not super- 
natural, beatitude. Although they could love 
God as their Creator, they were incapable of the 
beatific vision except by Divine gi’ace. They 
are capable of acquiring merit, whereby perfect 
beatitude is attained ; subsequently to its attain- 
ment they are incapable of sin. Their beatitude 
being perfected, they are incapable of progi’ess. 
Concerning evil spirits, Aquinas’ teaching is 
briefly as follows. Their sin is only pride and 
envy. The devil desired to be as God. No demons 
are naturally evil, but all fell by^ the exercise of 
their free will. The fall of the devil was not simul- 
taneous with his creation, otherwise God would be 
the cause of evil. Hence there was some kind of 
interval between the creation and the fall of the 
demons. The devil was originally the greatest of 
all the angels j his sin was the cause of that of the 
other fallen angels, by incitement but not by com- 
pulsion. The number of the fallen angels is smaller 
than that of those who have persevered. The 
minds of demons are obscured by the deprivation 
of the knowledge of ultimate truth 5 they possess, 
however, natui'al knowledge.^ Just as the good 
angels, after their beatijfication, are determined 
in their goodness, so the will of the evil angels 
is fixed in the direction of evil. The demons 
suffer pain, which, however, is not of a sensory 
character. They have a double abode — ^hell, where 
thej torture the damned, and the air, where they 
incite men to evil. ^ 

{&) The foregoing will give some idea of the 
teaching of the scholastics on the nature of spirits 
in its developed form. Many 'other questions were 
raised which it is impossible to discuss here ; but 
one further instance may be given, viz- the specu- 
lation as to the manner in which angels hold com- 
munication with each other. This matter is treated 
hv Alhertus Maofius and Alexander of Rales. This 


neitiher shape nor form nor matter ; and \vliat shall we say of 
a being which has none of these things, and which cannot he 
apprehended by our senses? What they are is unknown to us, 
nor should this surprise us, for we do not know ourselves, viz. 
our spirit, hy which we are made men, and from which we 
receive all the good we possess. How then could we know 
this exceeding great spirit, whose dignity far sui’passes all the 
dignity which the world can possess? Therefore we speak of 
the works ivhich they perfomi towards xtSt hut not of their 
nature* 

With regard to the development of the cuIUis 
of the angels during this period, the following 
observations may suffice. Dedication of cliiirches 
to angels and especially to St. Michael became far 
more common, both in the East and in the West. 
With regard to festivals of angels we find special 
offices in the mediaeval breviaries by which the 
unofficial cultus of the angels obtained formal 
recognition. The names of individual angels are 
encountered in many litanies, and, finally, the 
cultus of the guardian angels received official sanc- 
tion when a feast in their honour was instituted 
(October 2nd} after tho Reformation. No doubt 
the introduction into the formal liturgy of the 
Church lingered behind tlie practice of popular 
devotion, in this as in other matters. 

In conclusion, we may remark that, at the Refor- 
mation, Protestant theologians retained their belief 
in good and evil spirits ; even maintaining that the 
former intercede for mankind, but forbidding any 
invocation. This belief, based on Scripture, under- 
went considerable modification in the IStli cent., 
which witnessed many and various attempts at 
rationalization in difterent directions. The begin- 
ning of the 19th cent, was marked by a revival 
among Protestants of the belief in angels expressed 
^in a philosophic and idealizing sense’ (Hagen- 
Mist, of Doctrines, iii. 193,3341). It may- 
be said that among modern writers of this school 
the whole subject has ceased .to excite any 
interest either speculative or practical. In the 
Roman Church we cannot detect any change in 
belief or practice concerning the existence of good 
and evil spirits, though we may point to certain 
indications of a tendency to discount the subtleties 
of mediaeval speculation on the subject (Lieber- 
mann, Instit. Theol. lib. iii. cap. 2, art. 1, in voi. 
iii, p. 280). In the Anglican Church the belief in 
angels has the fullest liturgical recognition, though 
the subject is hardly dealt with in her formu- 
laries. The invocation of angels was defended 
by some of the Caroline divines : the practice of 
dedicating churches to angels has remained un- 
broken. In the Book of Common Prayer the 
29th of Sept., still known in the Roman calendar 
as the ‘ Dedicatio Sancti Miehaelis Arohangeli,’ has 
become the feast of St. Michael and All Angels. 

The comparative lack of interest felt in the 
whole question of the existence and nature of 
good and evil spirits may be explained by refer- 
ence to' the fact tliat, while belief in the exist- 
ence of such spirits is generally accepted by 
Catholic theoio^ans, there is still to be fountl 
a strong reaction from the excessive speculation 
of seliolasticism. 


communication is efiected immediately, and the 
speech of the angels is described by Aibertus 
Magnus as ‘innuitio,’ by Alexand^of Hales as 
‘nutus’ (cf. Alb. Magn. Sum. Theol. 2, tr. 9, 
qu£est; 35, m. 2 j Alex. Hal; Summa, pt. ii. queest. 

‘ 27, m. 6). 

(/) Pinally, we may quote one 14th century 
authority, namely, Tauter (f 1361), Who, though, 
like his contemporaries, lie follows the Dionysian 
classification of spirits, yet expresses himself with 
much reserve about the nature and character of 
angels. The following passage is contained in liis 
sermon on hlichaehnas Day i 

* With wlmt words we may and to speak of these pmy 

gpirita I do not know, for they have neither hands nor feet, 
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DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Coptic). —The | 
■beliefs of the Coptic Christians on the subject of 
demons and spirits were derived from those ^ of 
their pagan predecessors in the Grseco-Roman period 
(see ‘Egyptian’ art. below), and show interest- 
ing traces of Gnostic influence. In spells to w^ard 
off the attacks of devils the designations of the 
mons are given, and the mysterious^ magical names 
of the sjjirits are recited, confused in true Gnostic 
fashion with the Hebrew appellations of the Deity. 
Here is a typical invocation ; 

‘Pantolsrator lad Sabaoth Mdneous Soneoas Arkdeous (?) 
Adonai lad Eidi, who is in the Seventh Heaven and jndgeth the 
ovU and the good ; I conjure thee to-day, thou that providest 
for me the twenty thousand demons wMch stand at the river 
Euphrates, beseeching the Father twelve times, hour by hour, 
that He give rest unto all the dead,' 

Here we have the Gnostic spirit lad confused 
(naturally enough) with the Deity (Jahweh), but 
he is not the Deity -who is appealed to later on as 
‘the Father.’ However, lao Sabadth in Coptic 
^ells is hardly to be distinguished from the Deity. 
(3fOod spirits are invoked as 

* ye who are upon the northern and eastern sides of Antioch. 
There is a myrtle-tree, whose name is the Aohelousian (sio) lake 
which fiowem from beneath the throne of lad Sabadth.* 

This is a very curious confusion of classical Hades- 
allusioBS with the Gnostic-Chrisfcian throne of lad- 
Jahweh. For the rest, it is the usual gibberish 
of the medicine-man. The names of the Deity 
and those of the angels are often confused : 
Emmanouel appears as the name of an angel, 
with Trexnouel and Abraxiel ; the last has a very 
Gnostic sound. 

Chief among the good spirits were, of course, 
the archangels— sometimes four, sometimes seven : 
‘those who are within the veil’ {Karawiracrfxa). 
Each man had a guardian angel, who specially 
protected Mm against evil, with the angels are 
invoked also the cherubim and seraphim, and the 
four-and-twenty elders, and even the four beasts 
that uphold the throne of the Father. These were 
all conceived as objective spiritual beings, to be 
invoked in prayer against evil. The names or 
descriptions of the spirits had to be known, or 
they could not be invoked ; some appear named 
after the letters of the alphabet, others are merely 
‘those who come ^ with the great stars that 
light the earth.’ This is a very old Egyptian 
touch, and reminds us of the ancient dead who 
were thought to walk among the stars, the 
aJchemu-sek, 

Among the evil spirits we find, of course, Satan, 
whose name in one case is Z^t — an interesting 
survival of the name of the old Egyptian Typhonic 
god Set. Fate {Motpa) seems to occur as an evil 
demon. Disease was thought to be largely due to 
the attacks of devils, and especially so in the case 
of epHepay. It has been conjectured, with prob- 
ability, by Crum {Oatalogua of the Oojatic MSS 
in the British Mmmm^ 1905, p, 253, n. 9 ) that 
the name iirihjtpta has been corrupted into the 
name of a female deraon, Aberselia, Berselia, or 
Ber 2 !elia, who appears^ in an Ethiopie transcription 
as Werzelyd. iierselia was apparently regarded 
as a dying vampire, and classed in Coptic vocabu- 
laries a,s a kind of bird. A demon of the mid- 
day heat appears in the Ethiopie versions of the 
‘Prayer of S, SisinniuS,’ with the ‘WerzelyS.’ 
mentioned above (references in Crum, loc. cit ). 

Magical charms {^vXakr'rjpLa) against the attack 
of demons were common enough. They were 
usually written on slips of parchment and enclosed 
in a little leather box, generally tied to the arm or, 
no doubt, hung about the body j ust as the modem 
cliarm of the Egyptian felldh is worn. The 
contents are usually vague invocations, as has 
been seen, ^ One of the finest is the MS Or. 5987 
of th^ British Museum (published by Crum, 


op, cit, 1008), from which excerpts have been 
given above. Cf. art. Chahms and Amulets 
(A byssinian). 

The usual Coptic word for a demon or spirit, 
good or evil, is ih, which is the Old Egyp. for a 
good spirit. The terra hikt for an evil spirit, 
which IS the same as Old Egyp. Iielcau, ‘ magic ’ 
or ‘ enchantment,’ occurs occasionally. The appel- 
lation ‘sunderer,’ ‘divider,’ is a tr. of the 

Gr. dtd^oXos, which is itself often used in Coptic. 
For ‘angel’ the Gr. is used. 

LiTERAimB, — ^In addition to that cited in the text, see fist of 
authorities appended to art. Oharms and Amulists (Abyssinian). 

H. R. Mall. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Egyptian). -r. 
Scope of the article.— The delimitation of an 
investigation on the subiect of demons and spirits 
presents no little difficulty in religions which are 
of so distinctly animistic a character as those of 
Egypt. In the first place, we cannot divide the 
subject and study angelology and demonology 
separately, because spirits are never good or bad 
by constitution or in their origin ; this aspect is of 
relatively secondary formation or date (see Dualism 
[Egyp.]). In the second place, the various kinds 
of demons or spirits of the dead, although in very 
many cases their characteristics, powers, attri- 
butes, and dwelling-places are identical with those 
of the other spirits, really belong to a different 
category from the latter (see below, § 9 ; and cf. 
art. State of the Dead [Egyp.]). Lastly, with 
such a vast array of jdemons, properly so-'called, as 
we have in Egypt, a short account like the present 
can give only the general characteristics, while, as 
to particular personifications, it can mention only 
the principal ones whose active and definite rOle 
is witnessed to by texts or representations. In a 
world in which all beings and objects possess a 
‘ demon ’ or ‘ demons,’ we must confine our atten- 
tion to those which are of special importance in 
the life of the ^ods or of men. 

2 . Pre-historic demons and spirits.— Our infor- 
mation on the earliest period is preserved in the 
earliest texts (numerous chapters of the Book 
of the Bead), some of them going back even to 
pre-Mstoric times (as the funerary chapters of 
the proto-Theban coffins, certain parts of the 
celebrated ritual of ‘the opening of the mouth/ 
and especially the Pyramid Texts). The chief 
demons and spirits in these axe called sometimes 
UUi sometimes khun (see below). The meaning 
of the special terms by which they are designated 
is very difficult to state accurately. Of the sig- 
nificance of such terms as afm^ uienmc, and ashmu, 
we must admit that as yet we have no precise 
knowledge. The passing allusions in a very few 
texts seem to indicate that they were conceived 
under the form of ‘devouring spirits,’ troops of 
monkeys, lizards, and hawks. These are, in any 
case, survivals of the most ancient periods. The 
same is true of the jackal-demons (Pyramid 
of Pepy IL, line 849). The higher and lower 
‘Beings of Sit’ lead us to suppose a classification 
of sjiirits into heavenly and earthly. The rokhiiu 
are, according to the texts, both spirits full of 
wisdom and ^rsonifications of the powers opposed 
to (and vanqmshed by) Egypt or the gods of Egypt. 
There is much discussion as to the best translat/ion 
of this word. The present writer thinks that the 
French word mahUf ‘mischievous,’ might be 
taken as an exact eq^nivalont of the Egyptian 
term with its double meaning. Tim urs/m play 
a somewhat more definite part of ‘watchers.’ 
They are bands of demons who watch, lie in wait 
for, keep their eyes upon. This function has 
followed naturally from the ordinary evolution 
of meaning; from having simply designated an 
individual characteristic, neither good nor bad, 
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it lias become a protective function of a specially 
determined group of men or a locality, heavenly 
or earthly. The htmmamit are often mentioned ; 
they even figure in a number of representations 
that have not yet been noticed — if, as the present 
writer suggests, it is indeed figures of these spirits 
that are carved on several parts of the sacred 
furniture (tabernacles, shrines of the sacred barque, 
supports for vases or utensils of worship), repre- 
sented in a number of temple bas-reliefs and in 
frescoes of Theban tombs. They have hardly 
ever been studied, except by Budge {Gods of the 
Egyptians^ i. 159), who quotes, without approving, 
the view that they are the great fiock of souls of 
future generations. This view does not seem 
sufficiently borne out by the texts. The hun- 
mamit of the primitive cults seem rather to have 
been swarms of spirits of a beneficent character, 
in the sense that they watched over the safety of 
the sun, at the time when the religious world 
consisted of innumerable bodies of spirits and 
an impersonal sky-god with no precise attributes, 
pid when the various heavenly bodies (even the 
most important ones, like the sun) were entrusted 
to the care of spirits, who directed their move- 
ments, defended them, repulsed their enemies, 
etc. In the historical period, the power and in- 
dividuality of the gods proper were detached from 
the mass of spirits, and left a more and more 
vague r61e to all the demons of this category. 
The hunmamit are also often confused, in the 
Theban texts, with the sun’s energy, and are, it 
would appear, its effluences or rays. Some also 
become angel-choirs, traditional accessaries, and 
practically a simple motif oi ornamental symbol- 
ism attached to certain objects of ritual and wor- 
ship. They may be compared, from this point of 
view, with various angels and spirits of Oriental 
angelology, such as, the cherubim 
An important class of demons is made up of the 
‘ spirits’ {Uu) (1) of Pu and Dapu, (2) of the East 
and the West, (3) of Kiiimunu, (4) of Nekhen, and 
(5) of Heliopolis. The polytheism of the historic 
period reduced these spirits also to the rdle of 
simple attendants, who hailed the sun when it 
rose (or the king on his coronation, etc.), carried 
the litters of the Divine hdH, and performed other 
humble or vague functions (see below). Theology 
has made several attempts to assimilate them to 
secondary gods of the pantheon with proper names 
{e.g. Book of the Dead, ‘ Chapters on knowing the 
Mu of . . These explanations at least enable 
us to reconstruct several of the phases of their 
original function, of which the geographical sym- 
metries (earthly or heavenly) are a survival. 
These demons were once the guardian genii of 
the geometrical divisions (two or four) of the 
universe ; they supported the mass of the firma- 
ment at its extremities, and welcomed or de- 
stroyed the souls of the dead as they arrived at 
the borders of the earth. Their stellar rOle also 
seems to have been considerable; they inhabit 
certain constellations, or the sanctuaries on earth 
that are the magical counterparts of those regions 
of the heavenly ^here. Sometimes they InhaMt 
a special region of the firmament (e.g, the hm who 
inhabit, in the territory of Heliopolis, the ‘Abode 
of the Combatant,’ the magical representation of 
this celestial abode) ; sometimes they escort ceitain 
heavenly bodies (stars or planets), wnose guardians 
they are, across the vault of heaven. Polytheism 
makes these bodies divine persons, and reduces 
them to the position of devotees of the sun. 
Einally, theology confuses them more and more 
with the various ‘souls’ of the gods, employing 
the evolution in meaning of the word Mu itself. 
A great number of these spixits are classed 
together under the vague title of ‘followers of 


Hor,’ whence the priesthood deduced more and 
more lofty funerary meanings in relation to the lot 
of the dead. 

The historic period, however, preserves a fugitive 
rdle for them on certain occasions of immemorial 
tradition, just as the material part of the cult 
continues to reproduce their images. The ‘ spirits ’ 
of the North and South become a sort of heraldic 
representation of the forces of the world considered 
as composed of two halves, or they are transformed 
into genii guarding the frontiers of Egypt, the 
sum of the whole earth. They play a part also in 
several incidents in the coronation of the king. 
Other spirits, as the ‘demons’ of one of the 
Anubis, regarded as a constellation of the North- 
ern world (cf. Brugsch, EeL und Myth., Leipzig, 
1884^-1888, p. 671), perhaps the Great Bear (c£ the 
jackal-demons mentioned above), or as the genii 
of other parts of the astral world, reappear as 
figures in the mysterious ceremonies of the royal 
coronation or the jubilee (see Naville, Festival 
Mall, London, 1892, pi. ix.-xi., for specunens of 
these figures, whose mystical value has been very 
much exaggerated by modern writers). As a 
general rule, however, their rdle is a purely tradi- 
tional one, and their exact nature does not seem 
to have been early understood. 

Besides the innumerable representations of biu and rolshitu 
in statues, statuettes, bas-rehefs, frescoes, etc., several other 
spirits have left material traces of their former rdle in parts of 
sacred furniture, on which they are seen as traditional figures, 
symbolic or even purely ornamental. The most characteristic 
are certain animal figures on sacred vessels and on some of the 
statuettes traditionally placed on board the sacred barques 
j used in processions to convey the Egyptian gods, in repre* 

' sentations of their journeys in the other world. Thus the 
‘ gnfBn,* which is found on the bow of all the barques of solar 
gods, seems to have been one of these spirits before it became 
confused with the ‘ warlike soul ' of the god ; and the same 
may be said of the birds that are placed in rows on the bow of 
the boat of Ra (cf. the boats of el-Bersheh), or those on the 
strange boat of Sokharis (a good example in the temple of 
Deir el-Medineh), The interpretations of these figures as the 
* followers’ or as the * souls’ of the god are of later date, and 
represent two attempts to adapt them to developed beliefs. 
They seem really to be a survival of the time when these 
groups of ‘demons’ had an active share in the general direc- 
tion of elementary forces. The predominance of ‘functional 
epithets ’ serving as collective names for the majority of these 
demons is perhaps one of the most significant facts m this 
connexion. 

The whole question of these groups of spirits calls for an 
exhaustive study, which would yield the most ancient form 
of Egyptian religious thought that could be attained, and 
would also explam the development of forms of this kind 
(similar to those of certain religions of modern savage Africa) 
into polytheisms proper. Such a study should he joined 
logically with an account of primitive Egyptian religion, com- 
prising both the animistic manifestations of all kinds of 
‘spirits’ and the existence of a sky-god similar to the god 
postulated in so many parts of the conttnent of Africa. This 
vague, primordial god*— who, however, has no demiurgical 
functions whatsoever— is found in Egypt in two parallel forms, 
proceeding from two great local systems of mythology : (1) the 
sky-god Hor, and (2) the sky-goddess Huit (subdivided even 
earlier into the day-sky, Huit, and the night-sky, Kaut). A 
foundation might be found in the data supplied for one part in 
the very remarkable work of Budge in his of the Bgyptiam 

(see 

3 . Historic period ; number, aspects, forms.— 
The Egyptian terrestrial and ultra -terrestrial 
worlds are naturally peopled with an infinite niim- 
her of demons and spirits. But, if we look closely, 
we find that this body of spirits is not so great as 
that of many other religions. It shows neither the 
abundance of the Ghaldaso-Asg^rian religions or of 
Mycencean demonology (see Pettier, BOB, 1907, 
p. 269), nor even the crowd of devils and spirits 
of Vedic religion. The number of 4,601,200 demons, 
given in ch. Ixiv. of the Book of the Dead, is a 

which does not correspond with any teach- 
ing or fact of any importance. As a matter of 
fact, ancient Egypt has not, to <mr prmnt hww-^ 
ledge, left any of tfipse tefriMe lists of demons and 
spirits which we m so many other countries. 

These legions of boings, generally invisible, but 
Pfwdj&d with material bodies, axe per- 
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ceptihle to men at certain times, or to those who 
can fortify iUemselves with tlie necessary charms 
and formuire. Their size does not seem ever to 
have been a question of interest to the Egyptians. 
No text mentions giants, though one passage in 
the Book of the Bead speaks of demons ‘t\velve 
feet high’ (ch. xliv.), this modest figure being 
evidently the mnimnm. None of the numerous 
paintings of d(3nions of tlie under >vorld jnakes 
them any larger than the men or beasts of the 
terrestrial world, except in the case of a certain 
number of serpents (where, hovrevei', as a rule, "sve 
are dealing wifcii allegorical or symbolical serpents). 
Nor do any of the ancient texts make allusion to 
extraordinary dimensions. The dificrence between 
Egyptian and Oriental religions in this respect 
is noteworthy.^ Another diflerenco also is the 
absence in Egypt generally of the monstrous or 
hideous forms which are very characteristic of the 
majority of demonologies known to ns. Most 
of the demons of the * hours of hell ’ are wild 
beasts, reptiles, lizards, human forms with black 
bodies {shades^ ; these forms are mox’e especially 
the * enemies of Ba or somev/hat colourless com- 
binations of animal and human forms. The demons ; 
who frequent the way to the other world in the , 
Book of the Bead are especially serpents, crooo- l 
diles, and monkeys. (The gigantic insect absMit 
{cockroach?] is chiefly an artifice of the artist to ^ 
show up the traits of this enemy of the dead.) 
There is only one inonster—with a lion’s tail, the ^ 
body of a monkey (?), and the face of a bearded , 
man—whieh has some claim to a terrifying appear- ^ 
ance (Book of the Dead, ch. xxiii,). The demons 
of the ^ seven-headed serpent’ type of the Pyramids 
are a very unimportant exception* Einally, the 
fantastic animals of the desert — "vvinged lions 'with 
hawks’ heads, wild beasts -with serpents’ lietuls, 
with winged heads placed on their backs, etc. — 
are not, as -we have said, c/ftit, or demons. It was 
actually believed that such beings existed in distant 
parts, as well as the lion with human head, the 
prototype of the Sphinx. The spirits, good and 
bad, attached to the celestial woiid, have usually 
the form of birds. The roldkitu are represented as 
a kind of hoopoe still existing in Upper Egypt \ 
the hm have hawks’ or jackals’ heads — a relic of 
the time when they moved under the complete 
forma of these very animals j other hiv, are entirely 
birds j the himmcmiit are either birds or men with 
birds’^ heads ; and the evil demons proper, the 
enemies of Ba (see below) are simply serpents, 
antelopes, gazelles, crocodiles, or anthropoids, 

4 . Classes, localities, and attributes.— In the 
absence of demonologies composed by the Egyp- 
tians themselves, we may form a material estimate 
of the principal lands of * spirits ’ and their func- 
tions in historical Egypt from the following very 
condensed account, adopting the somewhat rough, 
but clear, classification of spirits according to the 
region they inhabit — the sky, the earth, the other 
world. Tliis classification has the further merit of 
being that u.sed in the earliest epochs by the in- 
cantation formulae of the magicians, and there is, 
therefore, a possibility that it corresponds, to a 
certain extent, with the divisions imagined by the 
Egyptians themselves. 

(a) The cckstml Several of the pre- 

Instoric groups already mentioned ' persist, but 
•mtb a nuich less important position, and more 
and more confused with souls or manifestations 
of the gods.' A cerbain number of spirits not 
mentioned above appear in the representations, 
but are absorbed in a subordinate or momentary 
r'Thp Oiiint Moufcey, Gigautio Crocodile, and Great* Hippo- 
potanwi of tbe !Pheban texts (of, Haspero, Mud&s 4gpptimnes^ 
.de -HiSrarchie/ Paris, ISSin arc terms designating 
at tms TOii constellations, and not stellar spirits, as, mdeed, 
is shown by thejr representstions in the astronomical ceilings. 


function, e.ff, the bands of dog-headed monkeys 
wdio attend' the sun at its rising and setting — 
a theme popularized in thousan<ls of papyrus- 
vignettes, in temple bas-reliefs, and in Ime luag- 
nxfieeiit obelisk statues of Luxor, the temple of 
Maut, and the great temple of Ipsambul of the 
Theban period ; the rowers of Has barque in the 
9th hour of Ids voyage round the world j and the 
jackals that draw* this baique at the llth lionr. 
in the rule of all these anonymous troops of demons 
xve have a clear survival of the time when they 
played a proiniuent j>ari in tlie direction and pro- 
tection of the Iieavenly bodies, eacli controlling a 
definite part of the firmament, and to this point 
also a study of primitive Egyptian religion ought 
to devote special attention. 

The material fact tliat these spirits and others of the same 
type were carried to the under worlds in the sun’s journey is 
a simple artifice of Theban theology, and Maspero {Myth. 
avcMol, it. S4 it.) has shown that these different under worlds, 
compiled in actual geographical order, are a product of local 
mythologies which really describe the world of night and the 
ceieetial world. 

The gi’oups of very feeble demons and spirits which are 
devoured by the stronger ones (Pyramid Texts) are not men- 
tioned in the texts or drawings of the historic period. No doubt 
the whole conception w’^as thought barbarous (see below). 

(5) Th& earth. — ^As in all the religions, classical 
and unclassical, of the ancient world, the universe 
of Egyptian rclijjion is full of all kinds of demons, 
closely resembling those found in the religions 
mentioned above or among the savages of to-day. 
But in Egypt there is no proper classification of 
spirits belonging to ’water, to rocks, woods, marshes, 
etc. Furthermore, their multiple rfiles in dreams, 
or in illnesses of man or beast, seem to belong 
rather to the popular domain than to official beliefs. 
It would appear, from a study of the texts of both 
kinds, that historic Egypt had already, to a great 
extent, got rid of that nawetd which is the ciiarao- 
teriatic of polydfcnionism in primitive Animism, 
and wdiich persists so strikingly in Chalclam- Assyria 
in the organized cults. The distinction between 
official and popular religion, however, is still a 
delicate question of the appreciation of facts, and 
especially of the period. It is, nevertheless, cer- 
tain that phenomena such as storms, floods, and 
^idemics are attributed to the gods in historic 
Egypt, and not to the demons, as in Ohaldmo- 
Assyrian belief. On the other hand, the inscrip- 
tions from the temple of Abydos i^mvo that the 
priesthood frankly admitted that demons were 
continually prowling about in the air, ready to 
do ham, and that it was necessary to purify the 
king’s retinue with charms, as it proceeded to the 
temple. The fumigations and incantations that 
took place at funerclis bear witness to the same 
practice, while the famous inscription of the Prin- 
cess possessed of Bakhtan proves the official belief 
in demoniacal possession. The literature shows us 
that the demons, as in all other countries, inhabited 
by preference desert places, the borders of marshe.s, 
and cemeteries (where they become confused with 
ghosts i>roperly so called) ; and it is a certain fact 
that their power was greatest at night. They were 
also most powerful on certain days of ill omen, on 
which the influence of the good gods was dimin- 
ished, as is proved by the horoscopic papyri of 
Leyden and London. The light of the sun put 
them to .flight. They were combated, according 
to varying circumstances, by means of talismans, 
amulets, incantations, etc., and in all these innu- 
merable details Egyptian differs from other reli- 
gions in a material way only, and not in doctrine. 
It is also difficult to see a specially Egyptian 
characteristic in the almost complete confusion that 
exists, in all these attributes of the earthly demons, 
between demons proper and the ghosts of the dead 5 
and> as the latter have the same name of Ickmi in 
a number of eases, it is sometimes almost impossible 
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to distinguish whether such and such a case of 
ilJness, dreams, possession, torment, etc., is the 
work of a demon or of the dead. Sometimes the 
Egyptian text is quite clear, in the formula^ 
relating to ‘the imprisoning of 'the shades of the 
dead that can do harm ’ (Book of the Dead, ch. xcii. 
line 10) \ and we can proceed gradually to certain 
classifications hy variants. 

When well considered, Egyptian ordinary life does not seem 
to have been so much overshadowed and tormented by the 
constant fear of .demons as in the case of many other religions 
of civilized and non-civilized peoples. While the official cult 
admits the hidden presence of numerous demons, we do not 
find it going the length of constantly trying to dispel them, e.q. 
during the performance of duties, at the opening of the taber- 
nacle, or, again, at the time of sacrificing, (Porphyry, however, 
says that the priests beat the air with whips to put the demons to 
flight [de Fkilos. ex oraculis haurienda, ed. Wolff, 1856, p, 148].) 
The Egyptians do not, like the Indians, trace trenches round 
their offering. (Notice, however, m the foundation-rites of a 
temple, the purification of the ground by means of a mock chase 
of evil spirits, performed by the king and figures dressed as 
gods.) Nor does any Egyptian text ever say that demons are 
speciaDy dangerous at the time of death, as is taught, e,g,^ in 
the Avesta. The dead, it is true, are protected against demons 
during the preparations for the funeral ; they are surrounded, 
on their way to the grave, by every kind of magical precaution ; 
at the grave itself, talismans and phylacteries of every descrip- 
tion protect the coffin and mummy (note that these precautions 
are meant both to ward off the demons of this earth as they 
prowl around the grave, and to accompany the dead, by magic, : 
on his journey to the other world) ; mystic eyes are painted on 
the proto-Theban sarcophagus, and other precautions of the same 
land are the finishing touches. But all these precautions do 
not amount to so much as we find, in this connexion, in civilized 
religions of the highest organization ; and we may say that the 
dying Egyptian v/as not tormented by terrors of the demoniacal 
order so much as most races with systems of organized beliefs. 
We must not be misled by the constant presence and importance 
of demons in the literature. No one would think of maintaining 
that the thought of Satan and his demons was a continual weight 
on the ordinary life of a man of our European Middle Ages ; and 
yet the popular tales, processes of justice, legends, and even 
theology itself, gave the demons of this time a power, a multi- 
plicity, and a constant aggressiveness which are greatly in excess 
of anything that we learn of ancient Egypt in this respect. 

(c) Th& other world (tins term including the vari- 
ous classes of regions separating Egypt from the 
abodes of the dead, under whatever form they may 
be conceived, and these abodes themselves : para- 
dise, Elysian lields, caverns, ‘passages,^ rositin^ 
etc,). — An account of all the demons of the other 
world cannot be attempted here. A good idea 
of them may be obtained from the indexes in 
the various editions of Budge’s Booh of the Bead, 
or from Maspero’s Mudes de mythologie et 
d^arcMologie egyptienne, ii. 1-180 (for the royal 
tombs). These demoniacal spirits are as numerous 
as the devils of the under world in all other reli- 
gions. They are the inhabitants of night. It is 
worthy of remark that none of them has any sym- 
bolical value ; the majority are simple repetitions 
of beings like the mischievous or terrifying beings 
of fche earth. In the group of books of the Book of 
the Dead type we have tree-spiriis, monkeys, cro- 
codiles, a cohdderable variety of serpents, lions, 
etc., and the vignettes of the Theban epoch employ 
all the precision that could be desired on the sub- 
ject. In the series of the type ‘Book of Hours,’ 
‘Book of Hell/ ‘Book of the Gates/ etc., we have 
a more sombre view of the demons, yet still of the 
same specific character : the serpents vomit llamas ; 
a great number of these demons, in the shape of 
men, of animals, or of mixed form, are armed with 
weapons of various kinds, but -are not fantastic. 
Their names are far oftener functional epithets 
than true pxo;per names, and this fact is of import- 
ance for the historian of religions. The onomastic 
list, however, is quite short, and shows the poverty 
of Egyptian thought on this point: ‘the Archer/ 
‘the Bikeman/ ‘the Lancer,’ ‘the Cutter/ ‘the 
Eipper,’ * the Bounder/ etc. The female demons 
have the same names, or are called ‘ the Lady of 
Terror,’ ‘the Lady of the Sword-thrusts,’ ‘the 
Brave/ ‘the Violent.’ The serpent demons are 
called ‘ Life of the Earth,’ ‘He who lives on gods ’ 


( = eater of gods [?]). ' The guaidian serpents Akaba, 
Jetba, and Tokaliiru, and tiie viper Naga are deities 
by this time rather than demons (see below). 

Generally speaking (witiiout distinguishing the 
various classes of under-world literature), the ori- 
ginal Animism of Egypt is reflected in the number 
of demons that are simjily the ‘ spirits * of material 
objects : a thread and its different jiarts (ch. cliii. ) ; 
a boat, each part of which has its genius (ch. xcviii. ) ; 
posts, doors, parts of a building, boxes, etc. This 
process is all the more logical from the fact that 
Egyiitian beliefs naturally admitted that every 
object, natural or manufactured, on this earth 
possessed a spirit or a demon— rocks and trees as 
well as houses, pillars, sceptres, clubs, etc. ; and 
iconography sometimes sliows these spirits with 
their heads appearing out of the objects they in- 
habit. The evolution of belief consisted mainly, 
here as elsewhere, in gradually ‘detaching’ the 
‘spirits’ from their objects; and the demons of 
our present discussion were transformed step by 
step into guardians, and,l in the ease of some of 
them, into masters, of these objects. The latter 
privileged members have contributed to the number 
of the gods. 

5. Nature. — By means of a large number of 
accurate texts, we can form an estimate of the 
constitutional character of the demons and spirits 
of Egypt, and by the aid of the ancient texts we 
can get back to the very beginning of their forma- 
tion. All our information is in absolute conformity 
with the general animistic character of the primi- 
tive religions of the Nile Valley. The universality 
of * spirits ’ in Egypt is well known, and we have 
just seen that thex’e is not a single being or object, 
natural or manufactured, but has its demon or 
demons. Their different names of hi%(> and hhim 
did not imply any difference of nature originally, 
and the ancient texts show, by variants, that the 
two terms are frequently interchanged. They 
merely signify the different degrees of carnaJ 
materiality of these souls or spirits — which are 
always material (see Body [Egyp.]). The word 
hiu seems later to have tended to belong to demons 
and spirits of a beneficent character, while the 
name kkuit was given Ijy preference to maleficent 
spirits ; but this indeiimte classification has arisen 
purely from later dualistic thought (see Dfalism 

How, these texts clearly prove that the demons 
are absolutely the same in the essentials of tlieir 
nature and attributes as the most ancient Egyp- 
tian gods. The forraulte confuse them constantly^ 
Demons and gods have the same ‘determinative’ 
in hieroglyphic script (the three signs of the ‘ axe ’ 
[really a mast with two pennants], or the archaic 
sign of three hawks perched on a sort of gibbet). 
At first, the strongest devoured the weakest im- 
partially; and later, the dead, assimilated by magic 
to these strongest members (el Pyramid of IJnas, 
line 506 ff.), are sliown devouring i^e notiru (gods) 
as well as thBlckmi (demons). 

A single characteristic will serre to distinguish 
them, and to indicate the process by which the 
gods gradually emerged from the dense crowd 
of demons. The demons, or genii, or spirits, are 
anonymo%is groups, with only a collective name, 
and confined to a special activity or settled func- 
tion, As they did not' all have the same activity 
or the same importance, certain^ gi*oups_ of them 
rose by a slow process of elabor^ion to higher dig- 
nity. The others remained for ever a few millions 
of obscure spirits, whose mode of life was of no 
importance ; or ^se they .formed- the, .troops of 
spirits of which examples are ‘given in § 2. In 
the groups with important functions, fche charac- 
teristics led to fusion with a more individual being 
proved with a.projfer name. Difficult as it is to 
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draw tlie line of demarcation between a god and a 
demon in suck a conceptxonj a careful examination 
of the texts leads to the conclusion that the mark 
of a god is possession of a name. A demon pos- 
sessing a name is already a god, a notir. The case 
is incontestable for well-established gods like Sorku 
(the crocodile) and Ririt (the hippopotamus) ; it is 
eq[ually incontestable for demons like Apopi and 
the twenty-three great serpents of the Pyramid 
formulos, or the other reptiles named in the rest 
of the sacred literature ; it can be demonstrated 
for demons like the eat of the sacred tree ashdu in 
the famous ch. xvii. of the Book of the Bead, and 
for all the principal demons in the descriptions of 
the other world. Each one is in every way a true 
^od from the time that it has a name, both for its 
life and for its aspect. Power, the amount of 
reverence inspired, and the importance of func- 
tions are only questions of degree, insufficient to 
separate, in tliis religion, a number of humble gods 
from demons. Even specialization in a unique 
or momentary action is not a criterion. Naprit, 
demon of harvests, Ranninit, Maskbonit, the 
‘Seven Hathors,' and many others of this type 
are deities leather than demons, from the very fact 
that they have names; and, if the cult they re- 
ceive is humbler than that of other gods, it is 
identical in conception and form. (Here there is a 
noteworthy difference from what is said of Semitic 
spirits by Lagrange, BeL Paris, 1905, p. 16.) 

We may now class the innumerable personalities mentioned 
in the Egyptian texts not among the demons and spirits, but, 
more rationally, as gods. The following are the chief: the 
spirits of the seasons, mouths, days, hours, decani (see OaIiBK- 
BAR [Egyp.]), the winds, planets, stars, etc. The astrological 
nature of nearly all these entities will be noticed by all, and 
confirms what we have seen of the stellar character of numbers 
of these groups of spirits before polytheism. The texts show, 
further, that a number of those spirits, escaping the secondary 
character of the mass, were treated exactly as true gods by the 
Egyptians, 'ivith a tendency to be assimilated to tbe principal 
great gods. It will be observed also that the demons remaining 
m anonymous groups still retain some worship on certain occa- 
sions in the historic epoch. Under the Memphites, for example, 
there are priests of the ‘spirits ‘ of Heliopolis, Buto, and Nekhen 
(=:el-Kab). 

The fact that demons become gods by a process 
of ‘emergence’ goes a long way to explain why 
there are not iu Egyptian religion, as in other re- 
ligions, lists and hierarchies of demons and angels. 
Not only is there nothing resembling the sort of 
fixed castes of angelologies or demonologies of other 
races, but there axe not even chiefs of groups or 
protagonists, like, the Ghaldaean demon of 
the south-west wind. The fact is that, as soon as 
a primitive group attained to importance in the 
gradual comprehension of the world-forces, it de- 
tached a god from itself, who absorbed Ms group 
entirely or became a chief; so that the demons, 
good and bad, always arise directly from a god, 
and naturally share his character and attributes. 

6. R61e and character. — Just as the demons have 
at first no hierarchy, so they have no general char- 
acteristic rdie, no functions of general cosmogony, 
dkected for or against the harmony of the 
The distribution of their activities into functions 
that are always very limited and highly stieoialized 
is a strongproof of the antiquity of their formation. 
Their power does not go the length of raising a 
scourge like a tempest (see above), or, like the 
Indian demons, of preventing rain. This paucity 
of attributes, in a character otherwise always ma- 
terial, and this distribution of groups of spirits 
without classification, make it quite comprehensible 
how their final r6ie and their good or bad aspect 
depended, in the ora of polytheistic formations, 
upon tiie relative character of the gods round whom 
they were grouped, since such a god was simply 
the synthesis of the activities of which the demons 
were the analysis. The god himself was at first of 
vague significance as regards his general r6le in the 


progress of the world; it was only when he had 
acquired a more precise energy that he brought 
along with him his troop of demons — good or had 
for man. It would thus be precarious to attempt 
much precision regarding Egyptian religions. The 
necessarily UTi'-moral character of the spirits does 
not allow of any classification which would arrange 
them by ‘angelology’ and ‘demonology’ — these 
terms being used with a moral signification. Even 
in the historic period their original character re- 
mained ineffaceable : the demons were, first of all, 
the inhabitants of a place or an object, the guar- 
dians of a locality, of a door, a passage ; they ended, 
more or less, by having a god as sovereign ; while 
they modelled themselves on his nature and tend- 
encies. But one point is clear, that they are 
subject to their god, and consequently favourable 
and subject to bis relatives and friends, and hostile 
to others. They are, then , good spirits for the living 
or dead man who is assimilated by worship or magic 
to the congregation of their master, bacl spirits to 
all others ; and the whole Book of the Bead, which 
has not the least moral character (even the famous 
ch. exxv. of Confession), is essentially neither more 
nor less than a series of proofs that magic alone is 
capable of winning over the demons of the other 
world, and making them defenders of the dead, or 
at least submissive spirits. Nothing shows the 
persistence of these conceptions so well as certain 
passages, preserved down to the historic period, in 
which, the demon, ‘ the serpent who devours 
souls,’ is considered dangerous to the- sun itself, 
which has to take great care when passing over its 
back (Tomb of Seti i., third hour of hell ; theology 
has invented symbolic explanations, but the primi- 
tive fact is clear). 

7. Final organization. — The organization of all 
these incoherent spirits, united by chance facts 
(and by nothing but facts) around multii)le gods of. 
early polytheism, was the result of great labour. 
It must have taken local theologians a long tale of 
centuries ; nevertheless it always px’esented great 
gaps. It can be partly reconstructed by the help 
of the texts of the Memphite and proto-Theban 
coffins. The unifying of provincial eschatologies 
under the form of the Theban ‘Book of the Dead’ 
or of the various ‘Books of the Under World’ 
(‘Hours,’ ‘ Boors,’ etc., of the royal hypogees, etc.) 
has been one of the greatest aids to this work of 
harmonization, which adjusted the demons more 
or less successfully to the gradual conception of 
the /o5<r/wos. 

Tins formation of armies of good and evil, being the final 
cliaraoteristio of unified Eg-ypUan religion, is too important to 
be studied in connexion with demons alone. It will be treated 
in the art. Duamsm (Egyp.). For the understanding of the 
present article we may note here only the following facts : the 
grouping around the sun and Ids companions of former adjutant 
demons of the Stars, or vassals of Thoth, Horus, Hathor, etc. ; 
the inverse grouping, around the Great Serpent Apopi and his 
officers, of the chief demons opposed to the sun. Finally, a 
god of order and light, Oshis-Ba, is opposed, with all his 
allies, to a Sit-Apopi, the prince of evil and darkness, and the 
enemy of order. The straggle continues without truce and 
with its fixed dates (see Oaubkpab lEgyp.]), until, in the last 
period, Sit-Apopi becomes confused in OopMo religion with 
Satan. This dualism, already developed in the Theban era, 
throws light upon the representations of the under world of 
this period, in which armies of demons, under command of Ba, 
tear, stab, decapitate, slaughter, ana burn legions of "’ the 
damned. 

The damned are not sinners in the moral sense, 
but adversaries of Bi, conquered enemies. This 
task was reserved for the last centuiies — to trans- 
form hostility to the sun, Ba, into hostility to the 
moral law of Ka-Osiris ; but the task was aGcqfii- 
plished (see Dualism [Egyp.]). Even the forty- 
two judges of the Negative Confession arc only 
silent demons with no moral rfile, and quite 
artificial ; and Shait, the demon who devours the 
souls rejected by Osiris, is only an entity with no 
moral character. 
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The absence of a part in the good or evil of the 
moral world appears still more clearly in the con- 
ception of the rdle of demons in connexion with 
the living. Tliere is no single Egyptian text in 
which they have any part in the sins of men, or in 
suggesting evil thoughts, or even, as in Assyria, 
in sowing seeds of envy, misunderstanding, and 
family quarrels. They are restricted exclusively 
to physiological evil. 

Petrie’s remarkable book. Personal Religion in Egypt lefcre 
Christianity (London, 1910), shows, however, a class of demons 
in the hermetic literature who play a perverse part (see pp. 42, 
49, 54, 8G, 115, 166). But, in spite of the author’s efforts to 
assign the first compositions to a very ancient period, the 
earliest date he can reach (6th cent.) merely succeeds in 
showing the coincidence of these new ideas with the Persian 
dominion ; this emphasizes the resemblance between these non- 
Egyptian charactei's and the teaching of the Persian religion. 
We may add that at no time in Egyptian religion is the army of 
demons ever seen increasing its ranks by the soul of a single 
sinner. 

8. Popular demonography. — The phase of demons 
which has attracted tne keenest attention of 
Egyptologists is their rdle in popular life and 
literature and in current magic. The causes of 
this are the abundance of information furnished 
by papyrology, the picturesqueness and precision 
which such documents give to the knowledge of 
Egyptian life, and the data they supply for the 
study of magic. From a comparative point of 
view, however, such a study does not exhibit 
many of the characteristic traits. An account — 
even highly condensed — of the activity of demons 
in Egyptian life or superstition would require 
considerable space {see Charms and Amulets 
[Egyp.], Magic [Egyp.]). As everywhere, here 
the demons are at the command of the magician, 
to bring about dreams and illnesses, human or 
animal ; or else they themselves cause these pheno- 
mena, just as they cause madness and epilepsy 
(see Disease and Medicine [Egyp.]). 

The horoscopio or simply superstitious influence 
of days, the force of the voice, the sensitiveness of 
demons to song, to the carme7ii the chant, are facts 
that apply to all popular religions. Tire purely 
Egyptian traits are not many : the demons have 
sex (see Hierarchic Papyrus) ; there are none of 
the sexless demons of Assyria. The popular 
literature (see the Story^ of Satni-Khamois) seems 
to indicate the possibility of belief in incuhi or 
mccuhcB, but the passages, which are very numerous, 
require to be discussed carefully. The threatening 
aspect of demons in connexion with infants (see 
Children [Egyp.]; also Berlin Papyrus, 3027) is 
also the same as appears elsewhere. On the other 
hand, we must remember the restrictions made 
above — tbe abundance of demons in the magic and 
literary papyri is not to be taken as a faithful 
picture of the actual life of the Egyptians. It 
will be noticed, further, that the Egyptians never 
mention demons who are wantonly cruel, or thirst- 
ing for blood, death, and carnage, as in Chaldmo- 
Assyria, or demons who dare to attach the gods 
(the combats between Ea and the demons of Apopi 
are antagonism^ which is a different thing). The 
purely animistic character of these demons, strug- 
gling to live on their own account, but never doing 
evil for evil’s sake, is worth noting. Finally, the 
sum of all the innumerable details supplied from 
evidences shows us a state of affairs (1) 
difiering only by attenuation from that of the 
ancient civilizations of the , classic East or the 
societies of the savages of modern Africa, and (2) 
somewhat simMar to the classical Mediterranean 
civilizations of the Europe of the Middl%^os,pr 
of the Renaissance, ' ‘ ^ 

As in aU religions during decline, we observe 
later epochs the growth of demoniacal beliefs ini 
connexion with black magic, and in opposition to 
the official cults. The combination oi Egyptian 


with other Asiatic or Mediterranean demonologies 
shows itself in the demotic papyri, and particularly 
in the tahellae demtionis (see MAGIO [Egyp.] and, 
provisionally, Budge, Egyptian Magic^ or Ermaii, 
Die dgypt, HcL, eli. vii.).* 

9. Ghosts. — The complexity of the Egyptian 
notion of })orsonality is an initial difficulty in the 
way of classifying the phenomena relating to 
ghosts. The eight or nine elements which, in the 
historic period, constitute a person (see Body 
[Egyp.]) have each their fate, form, and habitation 
in the second existence. The only one of these 
that concerns onr present purpose is the khu. 

The etymology of the word hJiu is still very doubtful, and we 
cannot deduce any indication whatever of the primitive rdle 
from the radical meaning of the word. The sense of ^ luminous,’ 

‘ hriliiant,’ has suggested to several authorities the explanation 
based on tbe phosphorescence of putrefying flesh, or on the 
will-o’-the-wisps playing in certain pai*ts of Egypt on the skirts 
of the desert, supposed to be the favourite haunts of ghosts. A 
loftier interpretation has been proposed, taking the word khu 
as a brilliant spark, a part of the solar substance. But this 
seems to involve tbe theological speculations which played 
upon the amphibological meaning of the word when solar 
theories held the first rank in eschatological doctrine. The 
signification *honons or tmon'g cattsa,’ which would attach a 
complimentary meaning of ‘resplendent’ or ‘glorious ’to the 
epithet khu given to the ghosts of the dead, seems more pro- 
bable, but has never yet been definitely proposed by the 
Egyptological School. The present writer would suggest, 
finally, a connexion between this name of ‘luminous,’ which 
is the intrinsic meaning of feAu, and the special soul ‘which 
shines in the eyes,’ and to which a great many peoples accord 
a particular personality. The observation of the difference 
between the lustre of tbe living eye and the dullness of the 
dead eye suggested, in Eg 3 ^t as among those peoples, the idea 
of a special ‘ soul-force * having magic virtues of its own (which 
would justify, besides, all the magic relating to the power of 
the look), and continuing to live after death with the vaiious 
attributes which we accord to ghosts. There is, however, no 
formal proof by texts of this explanation. 

The John is generally a wretched being. It has 
never been credited with a lofty rdle. It is a 
priori a wandering, nnhappy, hungry being, a sort 
of outcast from the great crowd of the dead and 
other ‘ spirits ’-^such as a dead man, e.o,, whose 
grave has been destroyed, and whose soul, double, 
etc., have perished by privation or by the attacks 
of monsters. Accordingly, we never find the Ichu 
of a king or a nobleman appearing in the texts in 
the rOle of ‘ ghost,’ as this rdle is always a humble 
and maleficent one. The attributes of the Egyptian 

f host, then, reduce themselves finally to those of 
armful demons, and agree very largely with what 
is believed on the subject in all religions. Ghosts 
afflict people with ‘ demonic possession ’ in all its 
varieties; they torment in dreams {yv.)i they find 
then way into the interior of the body of living 
people, and cause innumerable ills (see Disease 
AND Medicine [Egyp.]) ; they a|)pear suddenly to 
terrify the living, especially at certain hours of 
the night, and preferably in the neighbourhood of 
cemeteries, or in places reputed to be their favourite 
haunts (cf. Maspero, QonUs populairea, passim ) ; 
they attempt to violate any woman they can take 
by surprise in a lonely place {e.g. one of the chapters 
of the Book of the Two "Ways, in which a magic 
power is accorded the him ^ of taking by force any 
woman he wants’) 5 or, in order to devour living 
substance, they throw themselves into the body of 
beasts, excite them to frenzy, and cause them to 
die ; the hhim of women dying in child-birth aim 
especially at causing infants to die (cl the curious 
formulse of the papyrus ZanherspriXche fm Mntter 
und Kindi published by Erman, 1901; see also 
Erman, Kdigiorii p, 158, etc., for other good 
examifies of the part played by ghosts ; , this belief 
is analogous to numerous beliefs throughout all 
Africa). The hh%m of suicides, executed criminals, 
unburied dead, and shipwrecked sailors are partic- 
ularly tormented and miserable. It was to them 
that the ma^cian of the later centuries applied by 
preference— conjuring, invoking, and putting them 
at his serviceiorMs thousand and one evil purposes ; 
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tormenting in sleep, causing death hy enchantment 
or by fever, assisting lovers to exact vengeance, or 
helping those wlio wished to attract or recall an 
unfaitiiful mistress (cf. the series of tahellac dc- 
votionisj the dominating Egyptian element in wliich 
is nevertheless tinged with magic of Asiatic or 
Korth African origin). The baleful activity of all 
these ghosts is naturally specially excited at certain 
unfavourable times in the calendar (see Calendar 
[Egyp.]), and they come in their hordes at these 
times to join the troops of evil ^spirits’ struggling 
against order (see PUALiSM [Egyp.]), just like a 
band of plunderers accompanying tlie real com- 
batants. Very seldom do we find mention of a 
Ickic playing the simple inoffensive part of a ghost 
(Budge cites one example, in Egyp. Magic, Lond. 
1899, p. 219, of a hhu which points out to a mortal 
a suitable place for building a tomb), this form of 
activity being reserved especially for the ^ doubles ’ 
and the ‘souls' (see State of the Dead [Egyp.]). 

10. Conclusions. —The original complete con- 
fusion of troops of demons (or spirits) with the 
earliest gods has been affirmed repeatedly in this 
article. On the other hand, it has been said that 
the spirits of the dead were confused ■with the 
demons as to habitat, needs, functions, character, 
and powers. This double assertion would require 
a more detailed demonstration than is here possible. 
Presented thus in a condensed form, it seems to 
lead, by syllogism, to an equating of the spirits of 
the dead with the first gods, in whole or in part. 
But, as a matter of fact, no theory of Egyptian 
religion could be more contrary to truth or more 
capable of vitiating all knowledge of that religion, 
Never at any time or under any form did the 
Egyptian dead become gods. The case of the sons 
or heirs of gods (chiefs and kings) belongs to an 
entirely different category, and the confusion of 
the dead with Osiris, or some other of the gods of 
the dead, by magic or by religious process is either 
an euonymous assimilation or an absorption of the 
dead man's personality by an already existing god. 
It is, therefore, absolutely necessary to insist on 
the fact that the demons and spirits, the original 
forms of the Egyptian gods, have nothing to do 
with the spiiits of the dead in their essential 
nature, but merely resemble them in the aspects 
of their activity (see State of the Dead [Egyp,]). 
Between the nature of ‘ spirits* and ‘ demons —all 
those myriads of beings, this * dust of gods * from 
which the gods sprang — and the nature of the 
spirits of the dead there is an impassable limit set 
which Lang has called ‘the abyss of death.* The 
spirits, or of the Egyptian dead come from 
beings who did not exist before their birth on 
earth, who liave known physical death, and are 
liable to suffer the ^second death,’ or final de- 
struction. None of these three oharaeteristics can 
be applied to the demons or genii any more than 
to the first of the actual gods, who became de- 
tached from their various innumerable troops of 
spirits. Later theologies credited the gods of the 
historic period with having been born, and even 
attributed to Osiris or his mythological ‘ doublets ' 
a physical death.^ They never touched on the 
third characteristic. And, on the other hand, 
Egypt never knew of an ordinary mortal who 
became a god, or for’ whom there was such a possi- 
bility even under the humble form of a demon. 

EtTBC atom:.— T he provisional state of the souices and 
evidence regarding' demonologjr has "been noted in the course 
of the article. The whole theory of spirits has never been 
gathered fcogefchor in one work ; vicvirs on the spirits, however, 
are scattered through all the works that disouss Egyptian 
religion. We may only mention, among those in which the 
information is more specially grouped, the following: E. 
Am^lineau, Prohg(mi^ 7 m, Paris, 1908 (where an exactly op- 
posite euhemeristic theory is supported at length); E, A. W. 
Biidgc, Egyptian Magic, London, 1901, <^ods of the Egyptians, 
dor 1904, Idtwgy of Eunerafly Offerings, do. 1909, Opening of 


the Mouth, do. 1909, and Pool; of the Dead, do. 190D; A. 
Erman, Die agupt. Relig., Berlin, 1905 ; G. Maspero, Etudes 
ile. mythol. et d’archeoi, vol. ii., Paris, 189.3, and Contes popu- 
laires^i do. 1908 ; W. M. F. Petiie, Reliaion and Gonscienee 
in Aimont Egyjd, London, 189S. A certain minsber of details 
are given in the manuals of Egyp, religion of Ermoni (Paris, 
3910), Petrie (London, 1906), virey (Pans, 1010), and A. 
■Wiedemann (Munster, 1890). The documentation proper 
naturally fills the whole series of Eg.yptoiogical monumental 
bibliogr^hy. See especially, besides the works already men- 
tioned, E. Lefdbure, Rypog4es royaux do Thhhes, Paris, 1888 ; 
and P. Lacau, Sarcophages anteHaurs au Nouml Empire, 
Indexes, Cairo, 1903-1906. GBORGE FoTTOAET. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Greek).— Students 
of Greek literature cannot fail to be impressed by 
tlie complex system of the Olympian theocracy, 
and by the richness of legendary fable which en- 
velops it. In variety of detail and precision of 
outline it seems to be separated by long periods of 
development from the vague beliefs and rude cere- 
monies which characterize the religions of primi- 
tive man. But, while it is certain that the Greek 
gods, as they appear in literature, are the product 
of a long course of evolution, beliefs in the exist- 
ence of various supernatural beings, which belong 
to an earlier stratum of religious thought, and can 
be paralleled from the records now available of 
savage superstitions, continued to maintain them- 
selves during historical times. Of these inter- 
mediate beings the most important are those 
known as demons. 

I. In early times. — ^In early religion the most 
powerful forces are those which are comprehen- 
sively attributed to Animism. To these belong 
the notions that all natural objects are informed 
with a living principle akin to the human soul, 
and that the souls of the dead continue to visit 
the haunts with which they were familiar in life. 
To the operation of these spiritual powers are 
ascribed such of the vicissitudes of life as cannot 
he explained by visible agencies. Similarly, it is 
inferred that the soul of a living man may be tem- 
porarily detached from its normal habitation in 
the body, a.s in sleep or trance; and that the 
bodies of the living may be possessed by alien 
sj)irits, as in epilepsy, lunacy, or hysteria. There 
is plenty of evidence that beliefs of this kind 
ilourished in ancient Greece as vigorously as they 
have survived in mediceval and modem times ; and 
tlie general nanie of ‘ demons,' which the Greeks 
gave to certain of these invisible but potent spirits, 
has been ado|>ted by modern writers, who emplo 5 ? 
the term ‘demonology* to describe the science 
relating to supernatural beings with a nature 
intermediate between that of gods and men. 

But, in the exposition of these beliefs, we are 
met with difficulties arising from the nature of the 
evidence. We cannot reach the crude fancies of 
the vulgar in their original form, but are obliged 
to view them through tne transfiguring medium of 
literature. The rationalizing genius of the race 
stands in our way. The notices relating to dejnons 
are drawn, for the most part, either from the writ- 
ings of philosophers, who endeavoured to harmonize 
current superstitions with their own interpretation 
of the universe ; or from poetry, where the creative 
imagination insensibly tones the simple outlines of 
the popular conception. 

The earliest text requiring notice is the passage 
of Hesiod (Op. 122 ffi, 251 ff.) in which he identifies 
the demons with the souls of those who lived in the 
Golden Age. They are described as continuing 
in the upper world, kindly guardians of men, dis- 
tributors of prosperity and wealth, but wrax>ped 
in darlmess so as to be invisible while they wander 
over every region of the earth. Here we meet the 
stateirient that the demons are the souls of the 
dead, overlaid with the legend of the Four Ages 
and the deterioration of mankind. For the popular 
belief on which it rests we must refer to passages 
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where the Greek SaljjLovcs is employed, like the 
Latin mams, to denote the spirits of the departed 
(Lucian, do IaicPh, 24 ; for the evidence oi inscrip- 
tions, where Beoh dalfMoatv — dis man ibus, see Iloscher, 
i. 929 ; Frazer, Pausan., 1900, iv. 24). Tlie liteivyy 
evidence is hardly less conclusive, when we find 
Darius and Alcestis described as demons in refer- 
ence to their condition after death {^sch. Fors, 
623 ,* Eur. Ale, 1003), and when the Muse prophe- 
sies that Bhesus, though dead, shall rest hidden in 
a Thracian cave as a man-demon (dvdpojirodai/iwv, 
Eur. Bhes. 971). See, further, Usener, Got ter ^ 
namen, p. 248 if. ; a somewdiat different view is 
taken by Kohde, Psycho \ i. 95, 153. As the 
shades of ancestors, so long as tliey are treated 
with due respect, are expected to show favour, a 
reference to the * good demon ’ sometimes implies 
nothing more than this (Waser, in Pauly- Wissowa, 
iv. 2012). But the good demon also appears in 
circumstances which eanffot be associated with 
ancestor- worship. In Boeotia a sacrifice to the' 
good demon was made the occasion for first tasting 
the new must (Pint. Qu. Com, iii. 7. 1, p. C55 E) ; 
and at Athens it was the custom after dinner to 
our out a small libation of unmixed wine in his 
onour (Aristoph. 85, etc.)* At other times 
he is the personification of good fortune, as the 
protecting spirit of a community, a family, or an 
individu^ ; in this sense, Nero arrogated to him- 
self the title of ^good demon of the world’ {GIG 
iii. 4699). See Eohde, i. 254 f. 

With the various manifestations of the good 
demon we may contrast cases where the inlluence 
of the spirit was pernicious. An evil spirit was 
often conceived as a ghost. 

A good illustration is afforded by the story of Euthymus the 
boxer, who fought with a ‘ hero ^ enshrined at Temesa in S. Italy. 
This was the ghost.of one of Od 3 ^aseus’ crew, Polites or Alybas, 
who had been stoned to death by the people of Temesa for 
ravishing a girl. Every year the ghost required the dedication 
to him of the fairest maiden in Temesa as his wife, which was 
yielded by the townsfolk in order to save themselves from his 
wrath. The practice was of immemorial antiquity at the time i 
when Euthymus chanced to come to Temesa, and, having- 
entered the temple, saw the maiden, and fell in love with her. 
So Euthymus put on his armour, and, when the ghost appeared, 
withstood his assault and vanquished him ; and the hero, driven 
from the land, plunged into the sea, and was never seen again. 
Fausanias, who tells the story (vi. (5. 7-11), as well as other 
authorities (Strabo, p. 255 ; Suid. s.v. Ev0v/xos:), had seen a picture 
illustrating the event which he records, and, in the course of 
describing it, he quaintlj- remarks ; ‘ The ghost was of a horrid 
black colour, and his -tvhole appearance was most dreadful, and 
he wore a wolfskin.* The gliost-idea is less prominent in the 
story of the demon of Anagyrus, one of the Athenian denies, 
who destroyed the family of a neighbouring peasant for a 
trespass committed on his sanctuary (Suid. s,v, ’Avayupatrios 
fiatuwv). 

Hesiod (Op, 159, 172) distinguished between 
"^heroes’ and ^demons,’ and later philosophical 
speculation treated demons as belonging to a 
higher grade of dignity (Pint, do Bef. Or. 10, p. 
415 B), But in stories like the above the two 
terms are used “Without distinction; and heroes 
as ghostly beings were considered so dangerous 
that persons passing by their shrines were warned 
to keep silence, lest they should suffer injury 
(Hesyoli. s,v* Kpelrroj/as), The belief that a hero 
is incapable of conferiing blessings, and is only 
powerful to -work ill, is enforced by Babrxus, 
63 . ^ 

Other evil demons are re|>resented as specially 
attached to^ an individual. Thus, the dread and 
strange vision of monstrous and fearful shape 
which appeared to M. Bratus in his last campaign 
announced itself to him as his evil demon (Pint, 
BrnL 36). Or an avenging demon may he the 
instrument appointed to punish the crimes of a 
particular family, as when, in the Agamemnon of 
42schylus (1477), after the murder of her husband, 
Clytemnestra boasts that she herself is the incar- 
nate demon of the Pelopids, "so gross with o’er- 
gi'own ilesh.* In such capacity the evil demon 


often bore the special title of ‘Alastor’; and in 
the Pcrscc (357) tlie slave Sicinnus, who entrapped 
Xerxes into a fatal mameuvre, so that he lost the 
battle of Salaiiiis, is described by the Persian mes- 
senger to Atossa as liaving been inspired by an 
alastoY, Sophocles, in referring to an action im- 
X^ossible for any one but a madman, does not 
hesitate to say ; ‘ Who would choose this, unless 
maddened \iy\imngimj fiends V (uVns / xt ? 'dAacr- 
rbpiiiv vocroL {Trach. 1235]). It would be easy to 
multiply instances where demonic agencies are 
made responsible for good or evil fortune ; and 
it is not surprising that the prevalence of such 
opinions opened the door to chicanery and im- 
posture, Among the crowds of oracle-mongers, 
diviners, and interpreters of dreams, who swaiuiied 
at Athens during the latter part of the 5tii cent. 
B.O., were some who pn-ofessed to foretell the future 
by the agency of familiar spirits obedient to their 
summons. A notorious instance was Eurycles the 
ventriloquist {iyyacrrpiiJi.v(}os, arepvbfxavris), who, by 
giving utterance to his oracles in a feigned voice, 
persuaded his hearers that they were the pro- 
nouncements of a demon lodged within his own 
breast (Aristoph. Vesp. 1019; Plat. /Sbp/i. 252 C 
and the schoiL). This proceeding corresponds 
exactly with the methods of savage magicians, as 
reported by E, B. Tylor in his article on " Demon- 
ology ’ {EBr^ vii. 63). 

The notion of a guardian spirit, which watclies 
over a n\an from his birth, directs his actions, and 
may be either friendly or hostile, was widely enter- 
tained among the Greeks. It is best expressed in 
the famous fragment of Menander (550 K.) : "By 
every man at birth a good demon takes Ms stand, 
to initiate him in the mysteries of life.’ This is 
not a literary fancy, but a popular opinion : ‘ There 
are many who have a craven soul, but a good 
demon,’ says Theognis (161), Or \.e may ai^peal 
to Pindar, a witness of a very different type {Pyth. 
V. 122) ; " The mighty purpose of Zeus directs the 
demon of those whom he loves’ (see W. Headlam, 
in JPh XXX. [1906] 304; Rohde, ii. 316; Usener, 
296). But, in regard to the force of particular 
passages, there is room for disagreement. The 
word dalpcov is used in such a way that it is often 
difficult to seize its exact significance in a parti- 
cular context. Thus, besides hearing the special 
meaning with which we are now concerned, it may 
be employed either (1) as a synonym of Beds, dis- 
tinguishable, if at all, as expressing the Divine 
power manifested in action rather than the Divine 
personality as an object of worship ; or (2) in the 
abstract sense of destmy. Yet, although we may 
sometimes hesitate (as, e.g,^ in Em\ Ion, 1374, 

I S%tpp. 592) between the abstract and the concrete 
meaning, with a view to the selection of an English 
equivalent, it is unlikely that to a Greek the word 
ever became so colourless as the tr* " fate ’ or " des- 
tiny ’ suggests. That this was the original sense, 
as has been suggested in recent times (Gruppe, Gr. 
MythoL 991, n. 4; see, however, Usener, 292), is 
hardly credible. . 

■ We have seen that the belief in the separate 
existence of the soul after death loads to the 
assumptions that the souls of the dead are power- 
ful over the living, and that other potencies of a 
similar character, spixit-iilce but not souls, exist 
independently and visit the earth. A further step 
is taken when these demons are regarded as capable 
of entering into and possessing hnman bodies (Gom- 
perz, Greek Thinlcers [Eng. tr. 1901], eh. i §§ 5, 6). 
This may be illustrated by the yarious instances in 
which the human representativels permanently or 
temporarily identified with the Divine being whose 
power he assumes. Hermes became incaiimte in the 
ministrants at the oracle of Trophonius at Lebadea 
(Fausan. ix. 39, 7}? Bacchus in the mystce (schoL 
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on Aristopli. Eq. 408). Similar is the inspiration 
drawn from the chewing or eating of magic sub- 
stances, such as the latirel leaves sacred to Apollo 
(Soph. frag. 811, etc.), or the honey which inspired 
the Thriaj on Parnassus (Hoin. h, Ihrm. 560). 
These aie special applications of the general belief 
in demonic possession, which is implicit in the use 
of the adjectives cvdal/MWPf KaKoSaificaVi etc., and is 
expressed by that of the verbs KaKoSaifiovav, dat/j^ovl- 
^eerSaL {Soph, frag, 173), and Baijnovav (Eur. Fhmn, 
888, with the present writer’s note). The demon 
which took possession of a man’s body was some- 
times conceived as a liery spirit, which raised the 
blood to a condition of fever. Hence the fiery 
emblems of love (Gruppe, 849, n. 7), which per- 
meates the frames of its victims with a feverish 
ecstasy. Hippocrates found it necessary to combat 
the superstition that epilepsy is due to some god— 
Poseidon, Apollo, Ares, or Hecate — having taken 
possession of the sick man {Morh. sacr. 692 K). 
Pheedra’s wasting sickness is attributed by the 
chorus in the Hippolytus of Euripides to posses- 
sion by Pan, Hecafce, the Corybantes, Cybele, or 
Bietynna ( 141-147) ^ and the sudden illness of 
Glance, described in the Medea, was thought by 
those pi'esent to have been caused by the anger of 
Pan (1172). See also Usenet, 294. 

2, In the classical age. — The Olympian religion, 
if we may call by this name the impression which 
we receive from Greek literature about the ordi- 
nary beliefs of the classical age, is a composite 
structure, largely built up by the transference 
from past generations of elements on which time 
has worked an essential change. The demons 
passed into gods 5 the shadow^y gods became defi- 
nitely conceived personalities. A good illustration 
of this process may be taken from the development 
which can be traced in the notions entertained of 
the Nymphs (Gomperz, i. 26). The Oreads, Dryads, 
and Naiads owe their origin to the fetishism which 
believes that every natural object is endowed with 
a living spirit. In course of time the spirit is 
separated from its environment : the Dryad, for 
example, inhabits the oak, but the oak itself is 
no longer animate. But the indwelling spirit has 
not yet become immortal j the Dryad cannot out- 
live the oak (Horn. A Aphrod. 257 j Apoll. Ehod. 
ii. 481). A later stage has been reached when 
Homer describes how the Eivers and Nymphs were 
summoned by Zeus to join the conclave of the im- 
mortals {IL XX. 7 ffi). We need not pause to illus- 
trate the process by which a tribal deity has been 
elevated to national dignity, or a god with limited 
powers has merged his identity in the attributes of 
an Olympian. Other demons have taken subaltern 
rank in tlie celestial hierarchy, as when the Oory- 
bantes are classed as the attendants (TTphirdKoi) of 
Bhea (Straho, 472), and the Satyri attach them- 
selves to Dionysus. Eurynomm, a grisly demon 
who ate the flesh of corpses, was painted hy Poly- 
gnotus among the inhabitants of the lower world ; 
he was blue-black in colour like a carrion-fiy, his 
teeth were hared, and he was sitting on the skin 
of a vulture (Pausan. x. 28. 7). Dionysus was 
sometimes attended hjAh^atos, the potent sphit 
of the unmixed wine (Fausan. i. 2. 5)j and Aphro- 
dite by Tyehon, perhaps the spirit of good luck, not 
unlike our Puck or Bobin Goodfellow (Gruppe, 85B, 
n. 2). Even the hell-hounds of Hecate are recog- 
nized as evil demons (Euseb. Eroep^ Emnd. iv, 23. 
7, 8). 

It Ms recently been contended (Farnell, 0GB v, 119093 444) 
that the personme^tion of ahsfcract ideas as Divine beings claim- 
ing our veneration and worship is to ha explained as due to the 
demonio power which was attributed by a primitive habit of 
mind to any outbreak of excessive emotion. Typical cases are 
quoted from the ceremonial observances paid in various parts of 
Greece to Shame, Pity, Laughter, Fear (Pausan. i. 17, 1 ; Pint, 
CUomesn, 9). If the etiggestion is correct, it throws a remark- 
able light? upon thn development of Greek psychology. It ig 


easier to recognize primitive ideas in the deification of Madness 
(Pausan. vui. 34. 1) and Hunger (Plut. Qu. Conv. vi. 8. 1, p. 
694 A). The Manise are supposed by Pausanias to be the Erinyes 
under another title, as producing frenzy in their victims. But 
Hunger is hardly to be explained as the concrete embodiment 
given to the sufferings of starvation. Bather we should infer 
Hiat the failure of the crops through drought, and the wasting 
of the flocks and herds through disease, were taken as irre- 
fragable testimony to the operation of a malignant and super- 
natural power. In order to avert such a calamity, an annual 
expulsion of a disease-laden scapegoat in the character of a 
slave, who was beaten with rods of willow to the words of the 
refinin, ‘ Out of doors with famine, and in-doors with plenty 
and health ! " took place at the town of Obssronea in Boaotia. 
Plutarch, in the passage quoted above, tells us that he had 
himself Jierfonned the ceremony when holding the office of 
chief magistrate. For its significance, see Frazer, GB 3, 1900, 
iU. 124ff. 

Again, as the crude fancies of primitive super- 
stition ceased to correspond with advancing en- 
lightenment, they tended to gather round them 
the details of legendary adventures, and to become 
associated, in the record of a mythical past, with 
particular localities or heroic names. The Sphinx, 
a ravening monster, compact of indigenous stories 
of a destructive dragon fused with Oriental or 
Egyptian elements, was localized in Boeotia and 
connected with the story of (Edipus. The Harpies 
or ‘Snatchers’ (Horn. ud. xiv. 371), another com- 
osite notion in the evolution of which wind- 
emons and death-angels had taken part, sur- 
vived ultimately for their share in the punishment 
of Phineus, which was related as an incident in 
the voyage of the Argonauts. They are nearly 
related to the Erinyes and the Sirens — both 
chthonic agencies ; but, whereas the belief in an 
avenging spirit punishing homicide survived longer, 
and has preserved the Erinyes in literature as a 
potent spiritual force, the Sirens soon passed into 
the region of fairy-land, and were remembered 
chiefly from Homer’s description of them in the 
Odyssey. The Gorgons — also under-world powers 
and storm-spirits — are hardly known to tradition 
except through the adventures of Perseus. 

Besides these, there was a whole host of sprites, 
bogeys, and hobgoblins which remained nearer 
to their primitive associations. Their names are 
generic rather than personal, and they were rarely 
dignified by a connexion with some heroic tale. 
Such was Em^usa^ a demonic apparition that ap- 
peared sometimes at mid-day and sometimes by 
night. She had the power of continually changing 
her shape, but could be detected, it would seem, 
by the donkey’s leg which was her constant attri- 
bute (see Dein. xviii. 130 ; Aristoph. Ban. 289 fl.). 
Gello — a name which has been compared with the 
Arabic ghoul — ^was a spectre which kidnapped 
children. Almost unknown to literature, the 
name lasted through the Middle Ages, and sur- 
vives in some localities down to the present day 
(Maas, in Pauly-Wissowa, vii. 1005). Somewhat 
more familiar to us is Mormo, a bogey of the nur- 
sery, invoked to frighten children (Theocr. xv. 
40 j Xen. Mell iv. 4. 17)— perhaps a hypocoristic 
form of Mormolyke— a werwolf {fiopfioK}!jKei.a, Plat. 
jPhwdo, 77 E, etc.). Another bogey-name is that 
of Lamia, who was said to have the remarkable 
power of taking out her eyes and putting them 
back at pleasure. She also was a kidnapper and 
murderess of children, and is sometimes identified 
yrith Mormo and Gello, as if these were different 
names of the same monster. But iu Lamia there 
are more traces of a definite personality? and she 
has almost become a mythical heroine, as a Libyan 
c^ueen beloved by Zeus, whose children were kiiled 
by Hera, and who in consequence revenged herself 
by killing other children (see Didymus ap. seholl 
Aristoifii. Bax, 758). To the same class belonged 
Acco and Alphito — words of doubtful meaning 
which perhaps signify ‘ booby ’ and * grey-head ’ 
{Chrysiiip. ap. Plut, de Stoic, rep. 15, p. 1040 B). 
Ephicdtes was the name given to the spectre in-. 
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vented ])y the ignorant to account for the niglit- 
inare which results from indigestion ; and he is 
not always distinguished Iroin Epiales, the cold 
shivering-fit which preceded an attack of fever 
(Aristoph. Vesp. 1037). Ephialtes was sometimes 
figured avS the long-eared owl ((Sros). Owls {(rrpiyye^) 
were regarded as birds of evil omen {Poetce Lyrici 
Grwci^, od. Bergk, Leipzig, 1878-82, iii. 664), and 
as embodiments of the spirits of the dead which 
appear by night to suck the blood of the living — a 
superstition which survives in modern Greece. 

Lor the^ conception denoted by KereSf which is 
closely allied to, and largely co-ex tensive with, the 
present subject, see the article under that title. 

3 . In the hands of the philosophers. — We have 
now to examine how the popular belief in demons 
was treated ])y the ijliilosophical schools. Thales 
is credibly reported to have said (Arist. de Anhm, 
i, 6 . 411a 8 ) that all things are full of gods, and 
it is hardly to be doubted that in so maintaining 
he sought to explain Animistic beliefs by the 
application of rational principles. By the Pytha- 
goreans a belief in demons was always fostered, 
especially in their character as representing the 
souls of the dead. They entertained no doubt 
that such demons were visible as if in actual bodily 
presence, and were surprised that any one should 
deny that he had ever seen a demon (Arist. frag, 
193 [Bose]). All the air, they said, is full of 
souls, and these are called demons and heroes. 
It is they who send dreams and signs of disease 
and good health not only to men, but also to 
sheep and cattle. With them relations are estab- 
lished by purification and expiation, by divination 
and by omens (Diog. Laert. viii. 22 ). Hence 
Aristoxenus (Stob. Mor, 79. 45) is following 
Pythagoras when he recommends the worship of 
gods and demons, and the Golden Poem places the 
heroes and subten’anean demons, i.e, the souls of 
the dead, after the gods, but as worthy of honour 
corresponding to their degree. Later doxo- 
gi-aphers (Act. Flac, i. 8 . 2) join Pythagoras with 
Th^es, Plato, and the Stoics in holding that 
demons and heroes are spiritual substances, or 
souls separated from bodies, and that there are 
good and bad demons corresponding to the same 
varieties of soui. There is also attributed to 
Pythagoras the fantastic notion that the sound 
emitted from a brass gong when struck is the 
voice of a demon shut up within the metal 
(Porphyr. Vit, Pyth, 41). The popular idea of 
an indwelling demon, by which a man is pos- 
sessed ox controlled, was refined and interpreted 
by several philosophers. To Heraclitus (frag. 
119 [Diels]) is ascribed the pregnant saying that 
‘ character is each man^s demon,' his inner self is 
his true divinity, and his fate is moulded by his 
own individuality. The same thought is expressed 
by Epicliarmus in a simpler form : ‘ His disposi- 
tion IS to each man a good or bad demon ' (frag, 
268 [Kaibel]). Similar but less striking is the 
saying of Democritus that ‘ blessedness dwells not 
in herds or gold, but the soul is the dwelling- 
place of the blessed being' (frag, 171 [Diels]), 
Democritus (Sext. adv. Math. ix. 19) explained 
the belief in gods by degrading them to the level 
of demons, which he held to be material images per- 
ceptible to our senses, long-lived but not immortal. 
Empedocles speaks of the wanderings of wicked 
demons, which have been cast out of the abodes of 
the blest but return there after a banishment of 
30,000 years, during which they pass through vari- 1 
ous stages of incarnation (frag. 115, 2). These i 
as Hippolytus explains, are human souls ; | 
but they are not necessarily' separable- entitles, I 
since the figurative language of the poem requires j 
to be controlled by the materialism of the philo - 1 
sophical system which it expounds ,(see Burnet, i 
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Early Greek Philosophy, 1892, p. 271 ; Bolide, ii, 

i78ff.)< 

Socrates was in the habit of asserting that he 
was frequently impeded by a Divine sign from 
taking a particular course of action. This cus- 
tomary sign was imyiarted through the medium of 
a warning voice, and was manifested on trifling 
as well as on important occasions (Plat. Apol, 
31 p, 40 A). The deduction that >Socrates intended 
to imply that he was guided tliroiigliout his life 
by a familiar spirit, though at one time generally 
held, has in recent years fallen into disfavour (see 
Zeller, Socrates [Eng. tr. 1868], p. 82fl‘.jH. Jack- 
son, in JPhr. [1873] 232 ff.)* But, whatever may 
have been the real intention of Socrates, it can 
hardly be denied that, in a society where the belief 
in the existence of demons was widely prevalent, 
to many of his hearers the Divine sign must have 
suggested such an agency. 

Plato, in this sphere as elsewhere, has gathered 
up the threads of previous speculations and woven 
them into new combinations by the play of his 
philosophic fancy. In accordance with pox)ular 
tradition, he says that the demons are the bastard 
sons of gods by nymphs or some other mothers 
(Apol. 27 D). The demons are of an airy substance, 
inferior to the heavenly ether, and serve as inter- 
preters between gods and men [Epinom. 984 E). 
Love is a great demon ; like all spirits, he is inter- 
mediate between the Divine and the mortal ; he 
conveys to the gods the prayers and sacrifices of 
men, and to men the commands and replies of 
the gods (Synip. 202 E), This recalls the Pytlia- 
goreau doctrine previously quoted, and Proelus 
says it is also Orphic ; modern critics have seen in 
it a mode of reconciliation between the old theo- 
logy and the neAV conception of an inaccessible 
god (Gruppe, 1054). Plato accepts the popular 
view of demons, as identical with the souls of the 
dead : when a good man dies, he is honoured by 
being enrolled as a demon, which is only another 
form of darjjULcap, ‘ the wise one ' (Gratyl. 398 B). 
Every man has a distinct demon which attends 
him during life and after death (Phoedo, 107 D, 
Hep, 617 D). Each demon has his own allotted 
sphere of operation, and watches over his appointed 
charge like a shepherd over his flock (Polit, 27 1 D, 
272 E). The last-quoted passages are drawn from 
the narratives of the myths -with which Plato 
diversified his more formal arguments, and his 
true mind is to be sought rather in a passage of 
the Timmus (90 A) in which, with a reminiscence 
of Heraclitus, he declares that God has given to 
each man, as a guiding genius, the supreme form 
of soul within us, the rational faculty which dwells 
iu the summit of our body and lifts us towards our 
celestial kindred. 

Aristotle is reported to have assented to the 
belief that all men have demons which accompany 
them during the whole period of their mortal 
existence (frag. 193 [Rose]) ; but it is impossible 
to say whether he attached to it philosophical 
importance. Xenocrates agreed witli the state- 
ment in the Timmts, that the soul of man is his 
guardian spirit (Arist. Top. ii. 6. 112a, 37); and 
he also maintained the existence of a number of 
good and bad demons (Zeller, Plato, etc. [Eng. tr. 
1876], p. 693). But the school which did most to 
establish a belief in demons as a part of the mental 
equipment of its students was unquestionably the 
Stoic. The Stoics sought with unwearied industry 
to bring evei^ conception of popular religion into 
connexion with their own theology; and their 
doctrine of pantheism enabled them without diffi- 
culty to find a place for the demons within their 
system. They were firmly convinced of the ex- 
istence of demons, which, having like passions with 
men, and responding to their desires and fears, 
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ilieir pains and pleasures, superintended and 
directed their fortunes (Diog. Laert. vii, 151). 
These demons are composed of soul- substance, 
which is not scattered and lost, as Epicurus main- 
tained (frags. 336, 337 [Usener]), at the dissolu- 
tion of the body, hut, having in itself the principle 
of permanence, is located in the region beneath 
the moon, and sustained, like the other stars, by 
the exhalations rising from the earth (Sext. adv, 
Math. xs.. 71). Posidonius, who gave particular 
attention to the matter, explained that human 
souls after death are not sufficiently pure to reach 
the upper ether, and are restricted to the lower 
level, whep they congregate among the demons. 
Hence it is that, with the strictest accuracy, the 
soul dwelling within the body may be described 
as the ‘ demon born with us ’ (Schmekel, Philos, d. 
mittL Stoa, Berlin, 1892, p. 256). On the other 
hand, the Epicureans controverted these fairy- 
tales there are no such beings as demons ; and, 
even if there were, it is inconceivable that they 
would assume human shape, or that it would be 
possible for them to communicate with us by 
speech or otherwise (Plut. Brut. 87 ; see, further, 
Epicur. frags. 393, 394 [Usener]). 

In writers of a later period, such as Maximus 
Tyrius, Apuleius, and rhilostratus, the maxims 
of demonology have come to he commonplaces, 
partly owing to the influence of the sources which 
we have enumerated, and partly by the contact 
with Oriental civilizations, which had become con- 
tinually more intimate since the beginning of the 
Hellemstie epoch (Rohde, ii. 364 ; Gxuppe, 1468). 
Since the demons were regarded as unceasingly 
active in the service of the gods, they were as- 
signed a definite place in the celestial hierarchy of 
the Neo-Piatonists, as subordinate to angels and 
archangels (Porphyr. ad Arnob. 10 ; demons 
were flrst associated with dyye^ot by Philo, ac- 
cording to Hieterich, Nekyia, 61). Hence, as j)art 
of the machinery by which the apologists of pagan- 
ism sought to shore up their tottering ediflee against 
the psaults of the Christians, they appear with 
considerable frequency in the controversial writ- 
ings of the early Fathers of the Church. 

It is not within the scope of this article to 
examine the various methods employed by Greek 
magic for the purpose of averting, deceiving, or 
conciliating evil spirits. The detafls will be found 
elsewhere under the titles Ch^urms AND Amulets, 
Magio, etc. ^ It is only within recent years that 
the comparative study of anthropology has shown 
the way by which the future investigation of 
Greek religion mu'st travel. But the evidence of 
ritual drawn from literary sources is, difficult to 
appraise ; partly because the development of theo- 
logy tended to obscure the primitive elements, and 
partly because the ritual facts, even when sepa- 
rated from later accretions, are capable of various 
interpretations. It is well established that the 
beating of drums and cymbals, and particularly of 
various kinds of bronze vessels (schol. ad Theoor. 
ii. 36), was intended to frighten away any demons 
which might be at hand on important or ceremonial 
occasions; similarly, the use of ixoii was cflec- 
tive against demonic influence (Riess, in Fauly- 
Wissowa, i. 50). When, however, the deske to 
be on good terms with evil demons is held to be 
the leading motive in sucli various rites as sword- 
dances, the ploughing with magic animals, the 
smearing of the face with chalk or meal, or the 
dressing of a boy in girPs clothes (cf. GIR vii. 
[1893] 243), it must bo remembered that such 
hypotheses are far xeuioved from certainty. The 
debatable evidence will bo found collected in 
Gxuppe, 894 ff. 

For demons in relation to the Orphic cults, see 
Oephism. , 


Litbratuebi. — T he main facts are summarized in the articles, 
s.v. * Daimon/ by von Sybel, in Roscher, i. 938, and by Waser, 
in Pauly- Wiesowa, iv. 2010, where references are given to the 
less accessible of the special treatises. See also R. Heinze, 
XmocrateSy Leipzig, 1892, pp. 78-123; J. Tamburnino, de 
Antiquorwm Dmnonismo^ Giessen, 1909. Much useful informa- 
tion will be found in O. Gruppe, Or. MythoL und Religions- 
gesoh., Munich, 1906; J. E. Harrison, Proleg. to the Study of 
Or. Religion^, Cambridge, 1909 ; A. Dieterich, Nelcyia^ Leipzig, 
1893, esp. pp. 46-62 ; H. Usener, Gottemainen, Bonn, 1898, esp. 
p. 292 ff.; E, Rohde, Psyche^, Tubingen, 1907. 

A. C. Peaeson. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Hebrew).-;-It will 
be most convenient to divide the material into 
three periods : pre-exiiic, exilic and post-exilic, 
and Apocryphal. 

1. Tee PRE-EXILIO PERIOD.--i. In the early 
Heb. poems there is but one allusion to an angel, 
and none to spirits or demons. The ‘ holy ones ’ 
in Dt 33®, later supposed to he angels (cf. Ac 7®®, 
Gal 3^^, He 2®), were j)robably not a part of the 
original text (cf. Driver, Deuteronomy, Edinburgh, 
1895, p. 392 if.). In Jg 5^® we read: ^ Curse ye 
Meroz, saith the angel of Jahweh.’ Probably the 
angel was a manifestation of Jahweh, as in the 
J document. 

2, Our next earliest evidence is in the J docu- 
ment. In Gn 3®^ cherubim are said to have been 
the guardians of Eden’s entrance. There is reason 
to believe that these beings were personified winds. 
They find a counterpart in the ivinged figures of 
the Assyr. sculj>tures, which are often pictured in 
the act of fertilizing the sacred i)alm tree ; hence 
Tylor suggested that they were winds — a view now 
accepted by many othex’s.^ The association of such 
figures with the tree of life would lead to the view 
that they were denizens of Paradise, and hence 
guardians of the tree of life. Apart from the 
cherubim, no other spirits appear in the early 
chapters of Genesis, but Jahweh Himself deals 
directly with men. This is the case in the Eden 
narrative (Gn 3), the Flood story (clis. 6-9), the con- 
fusion of tongues (ch. 11), and the story of Abraham 
(ch. 15). In the last-mentioned passage Jahweh 
appears as a flame of fire. 

In Gn IG*^ we first come upon the ‘angel of 
Jahweh,* who found Hagar in the wilderness and 
aided her, but whom, as v.^® shows, Hagar re- 
garded as Jahweh Himself. The word here and 
elsewhere in the OT translated ‘ angel,’ maVah, is 
from a root which appears in Arabic as Idka, and 
in Ethiopic as la?aka, ‘ to go * or ‘ send as a mes- 
senger.* In this case maVah Jahweh means a 
special mission or coming of Jahweh to accomplish 
a special purpose. The * angel ’ is not, accordingly, 
an angel in the later acceptation of the term.® 
The same is true of the following instances, which 
all appear in J, or in literature closely akin to it. 

In Gn 18 the word * ang’eP is not used, but Jahweb is said to 
have visited Abraham. The ‘ two angels* of ch. 19 are a later 
addition to the narrative, and, in the language of a later epoch, 
describe Jahweh’s companions. In Gn 82 -^®- a ‘man’ comes 
and wrestles with Jacob ; he is in reality Jahweh, though not 
formally declared by the text to be so. This ‘ man * represents 
a ‘mission’ or ‘coming* of Jahweh, as did the ‘angel of Jah- 
weh’ in ch. 16. It is probably this ‘ man ’ who is referred to in 
Gn 4816 as * the angel which hath redeemed me [JacobJ.* In Ex 
8® the ‘ angel of Jahweh * appeared to Moses in the burning 
bush, but it was Jahweh Himself who saw that Moses turned 
aside io see the bush (v,4), and Jahweh who spoke to Moses* 
(v.7). Similarly, the ‘ angel of Jahweh ’ appeared in the way to 
stop Balaam (Nu 22^^3.35). in Jos a ‘man’ appeared to 
Joshua as the captain of the host of Jahweh ; he was the same 
manifestation elsewhere called the * angel of Jahweh.’ In Jg 2i 
the * angel’ or ‘manifestation’ of Jahweh moved up from GiJgal 
to Bethel. The * angel of Jahweh ’ appeared to Gideon (Jg 6^1), 
and it is clear from vv. 21-23 that He was Jahweh Himself. The 
same ia true of the * angel of Jahweh’ who appeared to the wife 
of Manoah in Jg 132^-. In 2 S 24ii David falls into the hand of 
Jahweh, who tunis out (v. 16) to bo His angel. 

In all these passages the ‘angel of Jahweh* is 

1 Cf. Barton, Sem. Or., London, 1902, p. 91, and the references 
there given; also Skinner, Genesis, Edinburgh, 1910, p. 89 ff.; 
for a divergent view, see art. Oiibetjb, vqI. iii. p. 608 ft. 

2 Of. W, E. Addis, Documents of the Eexateuch, London, 
1802, i. 24, n. 1. 
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J ahweh Himself, who has come upon some special 
mission. Perhaps it was regariled as a kind of 
partial manifestation of Jahweh, but at all events 
there was no clear line of distinction between 
Jahweh and His angel. These manifestations of 
Jahweh were regarded as blessed or beautiful 
things, so that, when it was desired especially to 
praise a man, one said to him ; ‘ Thou art good in 
my sight as an angel of God ^ (cf. 1 S 29^, 2 S ^ 
19*-^^). At the same time, the term maValc was 
often used to designate the messenger of a king 
(see 1 S IP 1911.14.20^ and cf. 1 K 202, Jer 2T). 

In the J document other beings of the Divine 
order besides Jahweh are represented as real. 
These are called ‘sons of God’ {¥ni ha-el6Mni) in 
Gn 62* where they are said to have taken human 
wives and to have begotten the heroes who lived in 
olden daj’^s. These beings are not called angels, 
and do not appear again in pre-exilic literature. 

3. In the E document the same conditions of 
thought prevail, though here angels appear at 
times in numbers. 

In On 2211 an angel called to Abraham out of heaven to pre- 
vent the sacrifice of Isaac. The present text calls him the 
‘ angel of Jahweh/ but it is thought that in the original form of 
the text he was called the * angel of God.' In Gn 2812 Jacob 
saw the angels of God ascending and descending upon the ladder 
of his dream, but they were so closely associated with God that 
he said : ‘This is none other than the house of God.' In Gn 
Sin the ‘angel of God' appeared to Jacob in Aram, but v.is 
tells us that he said : ‘ I am the God of Bethel.' The angel was, 
then, only a manifestation of God, In Gn 32iff. ‘ the angels of 
God’ met Jacob, and he said: ‘This is God’s host,’ Here 
apparently the angels were a manifestation of God and of His 
attendant company of spirits. In Ex 84b it was God Himself 
who called to Moses out of the burning bush. In Ex 141^ the 
‘angel of God ' who had gone before the camp of Israel removed 
and went behind. This angel performed the same function as 
the pillar of cloud in the J document (cf. Nu 201 ®). the 
‘ angel of God’ was practically identic®,! with God is shown in 
Ex 2320ff., where God declared that His ‘ name ' was in the angel 
that should go before Israel. 

There is, then, no radical difference of conception 
between J and E. In both of them the angel of 
the Deity is usually a manifestation of Deity Him- 
self, though in one instance (Gn 32^®*) the angels 
axe apparently the spirits who accompany God. 
In Jg 923 (a passage which G. F. Moore [SBOTt 
New York, 1898] attributes to E), God is said to 
have sent an evil spirit between Abimelech and the 
men of Shechem ; and similarly in I S 23 igio 
(a j^assage which Budde attributes to J) an evil 
spirit from God is said to have come upon Saul. 

4. This last conception is similar to that in 1 K 
2213-23^ where Jahweh is thought of as surrounded 
by a host of spirits. These spirits were as yet 
undifferentiated. They had no moral character ; 
they were neither angels nor demons, but took on 
their character from the nature of the tasks which 
they were given to perform, Jahweh Himself was 
resjponsibie for whatever was done ; He lured Ahab 
to his death ,* it was at His bidding that one of the 
spirits became a lying spirit in the mouths of 
Ahab’s prophets to accomplish this end. The 
spirits of Jahw’-eh’s court were not the only spirits 
in which the Hebrews of the period believed. In 
2 K 2^2 and 6^“^ reference is made to a kind of 
horsemen of the air, who seem to have been re- 
garded as spirit defenders of Israel, for one passage 
relates that, when the chariot of fire took Elijah 
away, Elisha exclaimed; ‘The chariots of Israel 
and the horsemen thereof ! ’ and the other repre- 
sents these horsemen as the defenders of Elisha 
from a foreign army. 

5. There are few other references to angels or 
.spirits before the Exile. An early Ephraimite 
narrative (1 K 19®) tells us that an angel, touched 
Elijah and awakened him. One late prophetic 
narrative tells us twice that an angel of Jah- 
weh spoke to Elijah (2 K 1®- while another, 
also late (I K 13^®), tells that an angel spoke to 
another prophet. In 2 K 19®®==: Is 37®® we are told 


that an angel of Jahweh smote the Assyrians of 
Sennacherib’s army. Pre-exilic prophets make al- 
most no reference to angels, althougli Hosea (12^) 
declares that Jacob ‘had power over the angel.’ 
This is a reference to the ‘ man ’ of Gn 32®^^*, and 
is the only occurrence of ‘angel’ in a pre-exilic 
prophet. The Deuteronomist makes no mention 
of angels. One Dent, editor refers to the ‘ aMel of 
Jahweh ’ (Ex 33^), but he 'svas influenced by E. 

^ 6. One other class of supernatural beings of the 
time before the Exile remains to be considered, 
viz. the seraphim. Onx' knowledge of them is 
gained from one passage only, Is In his 
vision, Isaiah saw Jahweh, above whom the sera- 
|)him were standing. Each one had six wings, and 
they constantly uttered the trisagion. At the sound 
of their voices ‘the foundations of the threshold 
were moved.’ Finally, it was one of these who 
took from the altar a live coal and touched the 
rophet’s lips. It is clear that, like the cheru- 
im, the seraphim were not angels (^.6. messengers), 
but were attendants of Jahweh. Like the cheru- 
bim, they are composite figures, and later Jewish 
thought placed them with the cherubim in Para- 
dise (cf. En. 6110 7P, Slav. En. 20^ 21i). 

Vanous explanations of the name and nature of the seraphim 
have been offered. (1) An old explanation, now generally 
abandoned, derived sdrdph from the Arab, ^arufat * to be emi- 
nent in glory/ and held the seraphim to be a kind of archangels. 
(2) Delitzsch and Hommel have connected it with the Assyr. 
BarrapUi the * burner,’ an epithet applied to the Bab. god 
Nergal, a sun-deity *, but, although an old syllabary says that 
this was the epithet of Kergal in the ‘ Westland,' no such deity 
has appeared in any real Oanaanite source, and is consequently 
improbable. (3) Cheyne (JSBi, art. * Demons ') has, under the 
influence of the previous suggestion, attempted to connect the 
name of the god IteSef, whose name occurs in a Phoen, inscrip- 
tion {CIS i. 38). This he equates with sdr&ph, supposing that a 
transposition of letters occurred— a solution which seems even 
more improbable, (i) Less satisfactory stUl was Hitzig's sug- 
gestion that sdrdph is to be connected with the Egyptian 
Serapis. (6) More recently Marti and others have coJinected 
the seraphim with the Egyptian griffins found, for example, in 
a Xllth dynasty tomb at Beni Hassan. These griffins were 
winged, were guardians of the grave, and in demotic were 
called seref (of. B. Pietschmanu, Gesch. der Berlin, 

1889, p. 117 ff.). (6) Probably the true explanation connects the 
seraphim with the fiery (seraphim) se^ents of Hu 216, and sup. 
poses that the seraphim were primarily serpents. This view is 
supported by the fact that Heb. tradition gave the serpent a 
prominent rfile in Paradise (cf. Gn 3), that they worshipped a 
serpent-god down to the time of He2eldah(2 K 184^’-), that there 
was at Jerusalem a well called the ‘Dragon’s fountain' (Neh 
2^3 ; probably the modern Bir Eyyub), that a brazen serpent 
was found at Gezer in the pre-exilic Hebrew stratum (E, A. S. 
Macalister, Bible Side-Lights from the Mound of Gezer , London, 
1906, p. 76), and that in En. 20? serpents (Gr. fiptbeovres) are 
associated with the cherubim in Paradise, as in the Enoch pass- 
ages cited above seraphim are associated with the chemoim. 
In course of time these serpents of Paradise were re^rded as 
the attendants or guards of Jahweh, and were given wings, etc. 
to make them composite. 

In pre-exilic Hebrew thought, then, Jahweh had 
three classes of attendants — cherubim, spirits, and 
seraphim. The cherubim and seraphim were 
guardians of Paradise and attendants of Jahweh. 
The spirits were His courtiers, and might be sent 
on missions by Him. played, however, a 

very small part, Jahweh. Himself was thought to 
appear in special manifestations to accomplish His 
purposes. Such manifestations were called the 
‘ angel of Jahweh,’ or the ‘ angel of God.’ 

7, Of demons in this period there are but slight 
traces. In the old poem which now forms Dt S3 
it is said in vP that the ‘ deep ’ ‘ coucheth’ 

[rdbeseth) beneath. Driver has noted {Dmt, p. 406) 
that rdbeseth is ordinarily used of an animal ; and, 
when one recalls that under the kindred name 
Tiamat the deep was personified in Babylonia as 
a dra^n, and that this dragon appeap in post- 
exilic Heb. literature as Rahab and Leviathan (see 
below), it becomes, probable that Dt 33^® personi- 
fied the suhterranean abyss as a great dragon or 
demon. In Bt 32^^ Hebrews are said to have sacri- 
ficed to sMdtm^ not to ^Eldah (God), SMdim was 
understood by. the translators of the Septuagint as 
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demons, but, as it is made parallel with ‘ foreign 
gods * (cf. and is the equivalent of the Assyr. 
Mdu, or bull-deity, it is probable that it is used 
here as the name of a foreign deity. The fact that 
the root shed became in later Judaism the general 
term for ‘demon’ {cf. Jastrow, Diet, of the Targ,^ 
Tahmid, and Mid., New York, 1903, p. 1558a) does 
not prove this inference wrong. If this view is 
correct, it makes no difference to our subject 
'whether we date Pt 32, with Ewald and Dilliuann, 
in the reign of Jeroboam II. ; with Kuenen and 
Driver, about 630 B.c. ; or, with Steuernagel, in the 
Exile. 

There are no clear references in pre-exilic litera- 
ture to other demons, but it is probable that the 
Hebrews of the period believed that demons in- 
habited waste places, and that they endeavoured to 
propitiate them. The sacrifice to the wilderness 
demon Azazel (Lv 16) is clearly a survival 

from pre-exilic days, and it is ijrobable that Lilith 
(Is 34^^^) was an old wilderness demon. 

II. Exilic and post-nxilio canonical 
MATERIAL. — I. In Ezehiel the term ‘angel’ does 
not occur, though in 9-^^- and in 40^^* a super- 
natural man appears who performs the functions of 
an angel. In the former passage he directs the 
marking of idolater’s for destruction ; in the latter 
lie measures off the dimensions of the new sanc- 
tuary. The older belief in spirits survives to some 
extent in Ezekiel. In 2^ 3^^* 8^^* a ‘ spirit ’ is 

said to have come upon Ezekiel and filled him with 
ecstatic inspiration. This spirit was one of the 
members of Jahweh’s court, of which 1 K 22 gives 
such a vivid description (cf. Toy, SBOT, New York, 
1890), This usage of ‘spirit’ is found only in the 
earlier chapters of Ezekiel, and in 8^^* is made 
synonymous with ‘the hand of Jahweh.’ In 11®^* 
the term 'spii’if occurs, but it here approaches 
more nearly the spirit of Jahweh, and does not 
seem to denote a separate entity of a lower order. 
It insiiires the pro^jliet to reiiexion rather than 
ecstasy. In other parts of Ezekiel ‘ spirits ’ do not 
occur. 

2. In Deidero-Isaiah angels are not mentioned, 
and in Trito-Jsaiah only one reference to an angel 
or spirit is found, viz. ‘ the angel of his [Jahweh’s] 
presence’ [Heb. ‘face’], Is 63^. The expression 
occurs in a poetic reference to the angel mentioned 
in Ex 23®^, of whom it was said, ‘ My name is in 
him.’ The term ‘inesence’ or ‘face’ seems to be 
borrowed from Ex 33^^'^*, where Jahweh says to 
Moses : ‘ My presence shall go with thee.’ The 
reference in Isaiah really betokens a post-exilic 
literary survival of a pre-exilic idea. 

3. In Zcohariah the ‘ angel ’ in the function of 
messenger appears as a fixed idea. The angel 
talked with the prophet, and in this way Zeolxariali 
received all his prophetic messages (cf . Zee 1^* 
18.14.10 56.10 04. qijjQ angel is here clearly an 
intermediary between God and man. Zechariah 
never is said to have seen God. In Zechariah, too, 
we meet for the first time with the division of 
angels into ranks. In 2^*^ one angel is clearly 
the commander of another, and sends him on a 
mission. The ‘ angel of J ahweh ’ appears here also 
as a kind of guardian of Israel, since he protects 
the priest, the representative of the nation. Jn 

and 4^^^* the angel of Jahweh appears as a kind 
of Grand Yizier among the other angels. Possibly 
this early difierentiation of angels into ranks was 
due to Persian infiuence, though this seems im- 
probable, for, when this prophecy was ■ written, 
only twenty years had elapsed since Cyrus’s con- 
guest of Babylonia and Palestine. 

' - 4, In the fiook of Joh we have difierent strata. 
The prologue is older than the poem, and may 
have been composed before the Exile. In it 
Jahweh is- represented as surrounded by a court of 


supernatural beings. These are called h^n6 hd- 
’eloMni, or beings of the Divine order— the old name 
employed in Gn These beings are pictured as 
free to walk through the earth wherever they will, 
but upon appointed days they gather to pay their 
court to Jahweh. Satan is still a member of this 
group, though he has become ofiended and has lost 
his faith in the existence of disinterested virtue. 
He is permitted to go forth upon a mission of ex- 
perimentation — a mission which proves most pain- 
ful to his victim. The whole conception is quite 
akin to that of 1 K 22. In the poem, which is later 
than the prologue, little is said of angels, though 
that little is of interest. In 6"^ the ^ssibility of 
angelic intercessors is referred to. The angelic 
beings are here called ‘holy ones.’ In 4^® and 
15^® these ‘ holy ones ’ are said to he less pure than 
God, but much holier than men. The ‘ angel ’ of 
332® (HV) is better rendered, with the margin, 
‘ messenger,’ since Elihu is referring to himself and 
not to a heavenly messenger (cf. Barton, Co7)i. on 
Job, N.Y., 1911). In 38^ the ‘sons of God’ of 
the prologue are referred to, and are identified 
with the morning stars. 

3. In the Psalter, angels are messengers of either 
good or evil. Ps 34*^ declares; ‘The angel of 
Jahweh encampeth round about them that fear 
him,’ i.e. he is their protection. Ps 35^- ® declares 
that God lets His angel chase and persecute the 
wicked. Similarly, Ps 78^® declares that God cast 
upon the Egyptians ‘the fierceness of his anger, 
■wrath, indignation, and trouble, a band of evil 
angels.’ Here the angels are personifications of 
tlie wrath and indignation of Jahweh. Ps 104^ 
reverses in a way the process, declaring : ‘ He makes 
his angels winds.’ The angels as guardians are 
again referred to in Ps : ‘ He shall give his 
angels charge over thee, to keep thee. They shall 
hear thee up in their hands.’ Ps 103^^ and 148^ 
call upon angels as well as men to praise God. Ps 
89®* ’ implies that God is surrounded in heaven by 
a council of angels. This is also implied in Ps 
10300. 21 148‘^, where the angels are spoken of as 

the ‘ ministers wdio do God’s pleasure,’ and as ‘ his 
host.’ In Ps 8®, where the present text, in speak- 
ing of man, reads ; ‘ Thou hast made him little less 
than God’ {^el6Mm), the reference is probably to 
angels, and the original text was, perhaps, ‘ sons of 
God’ hd-eldhtm). 

6. The Priestly domment contains no reference 
to angels. It conceives of God as far away, but 
also as so powerful that He can simply speak and 
His word is obeyed. It represents Him in Levi- 
ticus as speaking to Moses, but how He spoke it 
never tells. It gives no hint that it was through 
angels. 

7. The same is true of the Books of Chronicles, 

which are closely dependent upon P for their point 
of view. The Chronicler mentions angels in two 
passages only, 1 Ch 21 and 2 Oh 32^1. The former 
passage is dependent on 2 S 24, and has taken 
over the angel who inflicted tlie punishment for 
David’s census (see w.®* ; the latter is 

dependent upon 2 K 19®®, and has taken over the 
story of the angel who destroyed Sennacherib’s 
army. , 

8. Angels do not really appear in the Book of 
Ecclesiastes. Tlie word ‘ angel’ is found, it is true, 
in 5® (Heb. 5®), but it is probably a reverent way 
of referring to God Himself (cf. Barton, Ecclesiastes, 
in ICC, 1908). The Chronicler had set the example 
for bin’s j)i’occdure by making the angel who 
afflicted Israel stand for God (cf. 1 Ch 2P®* 

9. In the Book of Daniel the belief in angels 
re-appears, and tJiey are thought to be exalted far 
above man (see 8^®“^® 10^®). In 3®® an angel comes 
in human form to deliver the three children from 
the fiery furnace (cf, v.®®), and in God’s angel 
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is said to have stopped the mouths of the lious. 
The conception of the division of angels into ranks, 
which was found in Zechariah, rc-appeai'vS in an 
accentuated form in Daniel. Each nation appar- 
ently has a ‘ prince ’ or archangel detailed to look 
after its interests, so that there is a ' prince of the 
kingdom of J'ersia' (10^^"^®), a 'prince of Greece’ 
(10^'^), and a ‘prince of Israel* ( 10 ^^). The last 
mentioned is Michael, who was ‘one of the chief 
princes’ ( 10 ^® 12 ^}. Possibly this conception is also 
found in Is 33-^^^*, which dates from about 335- 
333 B.c. In Daniel, too, we come upon a new 
feature found in no other canonical book of the 

eriod: the angels, or at least the archangels, 

egin to have names. In addition to Michael, 
already mentioned, ‘the man Gabriel’ (Gabriel 
means’ ‘ hero or man of God ’) appeared to impart 
wisdom to Daniel 9"^^*). The giving of 

definite proper names to angels— a feature very 
common in some of the apocryphal books — marks 
another step forward in the evolution of the con- 
ception. 

10 , Taking the post-exilic time as a whole, some 
interesting general facts with reference to angels 
may be gathered. They are called by a variety 
of names : ‘sons of God,’ ia. of ^eUMm (Job 1 ® 2 h 
Dn 3^^); i.e. ‘gods’ (Ps 8 ® and perhaps 97^}, 

‘sons of the mighty,’ Le, of lit. ‘gods’ (Ps 

29^ 89®) ; or ‘ gods ’ (Ex 15^^) ; gihbdrtm^ or 

‘heroes’ (J1 3 [4]”); shom^rimy or ‘’keepers’ (Is 
62®) ; ‘ host of the height ’ (Is 24^^) ; ‘ morning 
stars’ (Job SS*^) ; i.e. ‘watchers’ (Dn 4 ^ 7 {i 4 }^ . 
‘holy ones’ Zee 14®, Ps 89’), and ‘princes’ (Dn 
IQia. 20 . Although angels are once identified 
with stars (Job 38’), there is no attempt in the 
canonical books, such as appears in some of the 
apocryphal hooks, to define the nature of angels 
or to tell the substance of which they are composed. 
The term ‘ host of the hei^'ht ’ applied to them in 
Is 24®^ is, no doubt, a modification of the pre-exilic 
phrase ‘host of heaven,’ which was applied to 
the stars. During the last years of the Judaean 
monarchy those had been worshipped (see Jer 8 ^, 
Zeph 1 ®, Dt 4^®}; they were then considered as 
gods, and the prophets opposed their worship. 
As the close of the Exile drew near, Jahweh was 
declared to be supreme over them (Is 45^^; cf. 
40^®), and in Neh 9® they are said to worship 
Jahweh. Apparently it was believed that this 
host was not subdued to the position of subordi- 
nates and worshippers without a struggle (see 
Job 25®, Is 24^^ 27^ 34®), and the reference in 27^ to 
Leviathan, which, as shown below, is a name^ for 
the Bab. dragon Tianiat, suggests that the idea 
of a struggle was borrowed from the Babylonian 
Creation Epic. 

It has been held by some that the division of angels into 
ranks and the belief in archangels point to the fact that the 
angels originated iu the subjugation of other gods to Jahweh, 
The aigmnent in favour of this view is strong. It would seem, 
improbable that the development of archangels was due in the 
first place to Persian influence, for they appear already in 
Zechariah,‘ when Persian influence was too new. Tlie fact 
that in Daniel the (fifierent archangels are each the prince or 
guardian of a special nation is in favour of the origin suggested, 
for it assigns to them just the r 61 e that the national gods of 
the heathen world had performed. 

The fimctious of angels were various. They 
acted as J ah well’s court (Job 1 . 2 ) and as His council 
(Ps 89’) 5 they might be intercessors for men (Job 
or guardians of the righteous (Ps. 34’), whom 
they bear up in their hands (Ps 91^^', Nu 20 ^® [P]) ; 
they are the guides and channels of Divine revela- 
tion to prophets (Zee 1 ®'* ete., Dn S’®®'* 

inilict x^Dnishment on the wicked 
(Ps 78‘^®)5 some of them guard the nations (Dn 
1 (P* 21 j in general they do whatever Jahweh 
wishes to have done, 

Angels during this period were for the most part 
without names. There are only three exceptions 


to this; the ‘angel of his presence’ (Is 63®), which, 
as pointed out above, is a poetic way of referring 
to a x>re-exilic idea 5 and the individual angels 
IMichaol and GahrieJ. These last appear in Daniel 
only, the latest hook of the canon to contain any 
reference to angels. They are eanonicfil examples 
of a tendency which is abundantly illustrated in 
the apocryphal literature to individualize angels 
and to attribute permanent characteristics to 
them. The name MkJiacly meaning ‘ Who is like 
God?’, was a natural one to apply to au angel, 
though it had previously been borne by a number 
of men (see Nu 13^®, 1 Ch 5 ’®* 6 "^® 7 ® 8 ^® 12 ®® 27^®, 

2 Ch 21 ®, and Ezr 8 ®). Gcibi'iely as already noted, 
signifies ‘man of God,’ and was also a natural 
name to give an angel. 

II, The Hebrew belief in demons belongs especi- 
ally to the time after the Exile. There were 
several causes which led to this belief. In pre- 
exilic times, it had been thought that Jahweh did 
everything, both good and bad. Amos says (3®) . 

‘ Shall evil befall a city and Jahweh hath nob done 
it?’ This evil might he accomplished through the 
agency of non-ethical spirits, as in 1 K 22 ^®”®®, but 
Jahweh was in reality responsible for it. As in 
the case of tlie spirit that visited Saul, it might 
he called an ‘evil spirit’ (1 S ; but this only 

signified that its ettects were undesirable, not that 
the spirit was morally bad. The spirit in this 
case came from Jahweh, and He was really respon- 
sible. This view was entertained by one writer 
until near tiie close of the Exile, for Deutero- 
Isaiah represents Jahweh as saying; ‘I make 
peace, and create evil’ (Is 45’). In the time after 
the Exile, men began to feel that to attribute evil 
to God was to think unworthily of Him ; hence the 
occurrence of evil was ascribed to the agency of 
demons. This was, however, only one of the forces 
at work. With the triumph of monotheism the 
belief in the reality of the heathen deities did 
not altogether disaxipear, and those gods whose 
worshippers had been hostile to Israel, or had 
opposed the proxihets so as to be denounced in the 
sacred books, were reduced to the rank of denious. 
From time immemorial, too, the belief had existed 
that dark and deserted localities were inhabited 
by unfriendly spirits. From the earliest times, 

E ains had been taken to propitiate some of these 
y sacrifices, and such unfriendly spirits now 
became demons in the commonly accepted view. 
Then, too, the old mythology had preserved the 
memory of a heavenly court of spirits, or ¥n$ 
ha-kUhim. It kept alive the memory of how 
some of these spirits had been commissioned in 
the olden time to bring men to destruction, and 
from this circle of ideas there was bom a belief in 
an arch-enemy of good — Satan— who has since 
held a large place in the world’s thought. Some 
of these demons were believed to inhabit the 
deserts and to roam about at night (ef. Is 13®^ 34'^). 
Like the of the Arab.s, they were supposed to 
take on the forms of wild animms. Some of them 
still maintained the quasi-Divine character which 
they had possessed before the Exile, and sacrifices 
were still o€ered to them. Once it is imx>lied 
that the home of the arch-demon is in Sheol 
* (cf. Job 18^^). 

Of individual demons, the one that played the 
largest part in later thought is Satan, though he 
appears in but three passages of the OT. (a) The 
earliest of these is the prologue of Job, which may 
be pre-exilic. Here Satan is one of the ‘ sons of 
God,’ or ‘ spirits,’ who compose the court of J ahweh. 
Much of the character, of the un-ethical spirit 
which was sent on a mission of evil to men still 
attaches to him, but he has developed beyond 
this, for he has become permanently seei>tical of 
disinterested virtue. He can do nothing without 
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Jahweh’s permission , but his state of mind is 
thought to he a cause of regret to Jahweh. In 
consequence of Jahweli’s concern for Satan and 
His desire to win him once more to a proper 
attitude, He permits him to make investigations 
in disinterested virtue hy bringing evil upon Job. 
In this narrative Jahweh is represented as ulti- 
mately responsible for the evil, hut it is permitted 
for a good end~-the scattering of the doubts which 
had invaded the angelic circle and embittered one 
of the courtiers of heaven. 

(5) In Zee 3^ Satan appears to oppose the high 
priest Joshua before the ‘angel of Jahweh.’ The 
‘ Adversary ’ (for such is the meaning of the name 
Satan) stands in the court of Jahweh as a public 
prosecutor, and, as Joshua is the representative 
of the nation, so Satan is the adversary or prose- 
cutor of the nation. The fact that the angel of 
Jahweh rebukes him shows that Satan has under- 
taken his evil opposition to the people of God on 
his own initiative and not by Divine permission, 
as was the case in the Book of Job, His malignity 
is accordingly somewhat more developed, and in 
the circle of ideas represented by this passage 
Satan really relieves Jahweh of the responsibility 
for evil. 

(c) The only other OT passage where Satan is 
mentioned is 1 Ch 2H, which is a further witness 
to the fact that Satan was now held to be respon- 
sible for the existence of evil. The chapter 
gives an account of David’s census and of the 

unishment for it, and is dependent on 2 S 24; 

ut, whereas it is said in Samuel that Jahweh said 
to David, ‘Go, number Israel,’ because He was 
angry with the people, it is said in Chronicles 
that Satan ‘moved David to number Israel.’ 
Satan is clearly a development out of the group 
of spirits which were in earlier days thought to 
form Jahweh’s court, members of which were sent 
upon errands of disaster to men. 

Another demon who appears in one post-exiJic 
canonical passage (Lv 16) is Azazel In 

the ritual of the Day of Atonement it is prescribed 
that a goat shall be chosen ‘ for Azazel,’ that the 
sins of the people shall be confessed over Mm, and 
that then he shall he sent into the wilderness 
by a special messenger and turned loose (cf. Lv 
16®* The goat is in reality a sacrifice to 

Azazel. The ritual of this chapter is clearly a 
survival from pre-exilic days. It is also clear that 
Azazel was a wilderness demon, and probably the 
sacrifice was originally offered to him te propitiate 
him. It is, accordingly, a survival from a kind 
of worship of fear. The name 'Aza^ml signifies 
‘ entire removal.’ 

Another class of demons were lit. ‘ hairy 

ones’ (RV ‘satyrs’; marg. ‘he-goats’), who, like 
Azazel, were thought to inhabit wastes and ruins. 
Is 3#^, in a picture of the future desolation of 
Edom, says that ‘satyr shall call to his fellow 
there’; and Is an exilic passage, in portraying 
the desolation of Babylon, declares that ‘satyrs 
shall dance there.’ Just as the Arabs degraded 
the gods of the heathen to pnn and attributed to 
them some of the hairy characteristics of animals, 
so these satyrs appear to have been originally 
heathen deities (cf. W. R. Smith, HeL 120 ff). 
It is for this reason that Lv W prohibits, for the 
future, sacrifice to satyrs, implying in the state- 
ment that they had been the recipients of sacrifices 
in the past. Similarly 2 Ch in reproducing 
X K the statement concerning Jeroboam’s 
arrangements of priests for the high places-— 
amplifies it by saying that he appointed ‘priests 
for the satyrs and calves which he had made.’ 

The shedim which are mentioned in Dt 32^^ are 
once referred to in a post-exilic canonical -writing, 
Pa X06%. where shedim is a synonym for demons. 


The word really, as the parallelism shows, refers 
to the heathen deities of the Canaanites, whom 
some of the post-exilic writers made satyrs, as 
just noted. That it was the intention of the 
Psalniist to call them demons here is confirmed by 
the fact that in the Mishna and Talmud shkl is 
the root used to designate demons in general (cf. 
Jasti'ow, Diet. p. 1558a). 

Is 34^^ mentions Lilith (RV ‘ night-monster ’) in 
connexion with satyrs. It is probable that the 
name is connected with the Heh. root for ‘ night,’ 
and that Lilith was a night-monster or demon 
which was thought to lurk in desolate places. 

The ‘horse-leech’ {'al4qd) of Pr 30^® was perhaps 
a demon. While there was a large leech to 
which the name was applied, it was also regarded 
by the Jews of later time as the name of a demon. 
This seems to be the case in the Targ. to Ps 12-^, 
which says : ‘ The wicked go round in circles like 
"ahiqai who suck the blood of men.’ 

In Ca 2^ 3® the Shunammite adjures the daughters 
of Jerusalem ‘ hy the roes and hinds of the field.’ 
These are here probably not simple animals, but 
faun-like spirits by whom, as by other supernatural 
beings, adjurations could be made. 

In four passages (all exilic or post-exilic) a great 
demon or dragon called Rahab appears. She was 
surrounded by a host of helpers, but after a severe 
struggle she and her helpers were overcome by 
Jahweh. The passages are : Is 6P ‘Art not 
thou he who hewed Rahab in pieces, who pierced 
through the dragon?’; Job 9^ ‘The helpers of 
Rahab do stoop under Mm ; how much less shall 
I answer him?’; Job 26^®*^® ‘He quelleth the 
sea with his power, by his understanding he 
smiteth through Rahab ; by his breath the heavens 
are bright,’ etc. ; Ps 89^® ‘ Thou hast broken 
Rahab in pieces as one that is slain ; thou hast 
scattered thine enemies with the arm of thy 
strength.’ It has long been recognized (see the 
writer’s art. ‘Tiamat’ in JAGS xv. [1890]) that 
Rahab in those passages is simply another name 
for the Bah. primeval sea-monster Tiamat. She is, 
accordingly, here not a native Heb. demon. Por 
the original picture of her and her helpers, see 
L. W. King, Semn Tablets of Greatioriy London, 
1902, Tablets ii. and iv. Although Rahab is not 
native to Heb. soil, she plays a considerable part 
in post-exilic thought. Jahweh was naturally 
substituted for Marduk in the story circulated 
among the Hebrews, and His worshippers magni- 
fied His power as they thought of the might of 
this terrible dragon of a demon. 

In at least two passages this primitive Bah. 
monster -was known among the Hebrews as 
Leviathan. In Job 3® Leviathan is evidently a 
mythical dragon capable of darkening the clay, 
while in Ps 74^^ we read, ‘Thou hrakest the 
heads of Leviathan in pieces,’ and vv.’®* go on 
to speak of the creation of the sun, the fixing of 
earth’s bounds, and the making of summer and 
winter. In the psalm, therefore, we clearly have 
a reference to the Bah. Creation Epic, and it is 
probable that the passage from Job refers to the 
same monster. In Job 41 the crocodile is described 
under the name Leviathan, but in vvj®-®^ the 
description of the natural animal is mingled with 
elements drawn from a mythical fire-breathing 
dragon. It is probable, therefore, that Leviathan, 
like Rahab, was the Bab, Tiama.t under another 
name. 

HI. ZiV ApogjRypscal LiTmAPmjG. -—WhUe 
but few individual demons can be traced in the 
canonical literature, the apocryphal writings bear 
witness to the fact that the popular thought 
abounded with them. In the Apocalyptic writings 
of the Jews, composed prior to A,D. 100, all the 
main features of belief in spirits, angels, apd 
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demons which appear in the canonical literature 
were continued and heightened. There is, how- 
ever, a great diiFerence between them in this 
respect. Some of them, like Sirach and Macca- 
bees, make almost no reference to angels. Sirach 
mentions only the angel that destroyed the 
Assyrian army (48‘^^h l^he writer of 1 Mac mentions 
angels only in referring to this event (7^^), while 
the author of 2 Mac refers to them only in saying 
that the Jews of the Maccabsean time prayed that 
an angel might be sent to smite the Greeks, as 
one was sent to smite the Assyrians (ef. 11^ 15^^^*). 
Similarly, the Wisdom of Solomon makes no 
reference to angels except that in describing the 
Exodus it declares that the word of God was an 
active angel of vengeance (cf. Wis 18^®). In some 
of the Enoch apocalypses, on the other hand, 
belief in angelic and demoniacal agency is carried 
to great length. This is especially true of the 
oldest Enoch apocalypse (Etn. En. 1-36), of the 
Parables (Eth. En. 37-71), and of the Slavonic 
Enoch. Other works make a more moderate use 
of this belief, although it clearly underlies all 
their thinking. This is true of Tobit, the Testa- 
ments of the Twelve Patriarchs, the Apocalypse of 
Baruch, the Greek additions to Daniel, 2 Esdras, 
and the Book of Jubilees. The beliefs continued 
and were in some respects intensified, but, in 
proportion as the writers came under the sway of 
Greek rationalistic thought, they ceased to feel 
the need for such supernatural agencies. The 
author of Jubilees, in re-telling the story of 
Genesis, employs angels only where they appear 
in that book. 

1, In certain writers the old tendency to attri- 

bute a spirit to everything still manifests itself. 
The author of the Enoch Parables speaks of a 
spirit of the sea, of hoar-frost, of hail, of snow, of 
fog, of dew, and of rain (Eth, En. while 

his favourite title for God is *Lord of spirits’ 
(382* 39^2 and passim). The author of Jubilees 
speaks of the spirits of fire, wind, darkness, hail, 
snow, frost, thunder, cold and heat, winter and 
summer { Jufo 2^), but he calls them angels at the 
same time, and he also terms the ‘watchers’ {an 
older name for angels) the ‘fathers of spirits’ 
{10®), These two agree in making spirits of the 
phenomena of Nature. In a different vein from 
those, the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs 
make spirits of man’s immoral tendencies. Those 
spirits are in reality demons, and are under the 
direction of Beliar, the prince of demons (see art.* 
BeIiIAL), Thus, we are told that there are seven 
spirits of deceit (Reuben 2^). These seven are 
said to be the spirit of fornication, of insatiable- 
ness (resident in the belly), of fighting (resident in 
the liver and gall), of obsequiousness and chicane^, 
of pride, of lying and fraud, and of injustice with 
which are thefts and acts of rapacity (cf. Reuben 
3®"®, Simeon 6^, Judah 20^, Dan 5“*, Gad 4^), Later 
additions make the senses and sleep spirits of 
wickedness (Reuben 2^ 3^). The function of these 
spirits was to lead men into various sins, and, 
after having done so, to take vengeance on them 
(Levi 3^), The evil spirit which a man had served 
was said to await his soul as it left his body at 
death in order to torment it (Asher 6®). In most 
of the Apocryphal hooks the spirits have passed 
over either into angels or into demons. 

2 . Through literary influence there is a slight 
survival of the Cherubim and Seraphim of an earlier 
time. They, together with the Ophanim (serpent- 
beings developed out of the original Seraphim), 
are said to be holy angels who praise God (Eth. 
En. 61^® 7P, Slav. En. 20^ 21^) j but these beings 
play no important part in the thought of the 
period. 

3 * It is far otherwise with the angels, who are 


declared to be innumerable (Apoc. Bar. 59^^). This 
clearly represents the view of several of these 
writers. Thus the author of the Enoch Parables 
declares that the Most High is accompanied by 
1000 X 1000 and 10000 x lOOUO angels (Eth. En. 60^ 
7P^). Angels were thought to be the agency by 
which everything was performed. Thus, it is said 
that myriads of angels accompany the sun on his 
course (Slav. En. 11^- 2^), and that 400 take the 
sun’s crown to God at sunset, and return it to the 
sun in the morning (M^*®). How vast must have 
been, then, the number of all the angels ! 

These numerous angelic hosts were believed to 
he divided into ranks. Distinguished from the 
common mass, the archangels commanded and 
directed others. This division appears most clearly 
in the evil angels or demons, a long list of whose 
leaders is given in the earliest Enoch apocalypse 
and in the Enoch parables (cf. Eth. En. 6"^ and 69“). 
This list will be further considered in discussing 
demons below. The good angels had similar chief- 
tains, of whom Gabriel was one (Slav. En. 21®). But, 
apart from the archangels, the angelic hosts were 
thought to be divided into several ranks. It is 
said in Slav. En. 20® that, as the Lord sat on His 
throne, the heavenly hosts stood on the ten steps 
of it according to their rank. This implies that 
there were numerous gradations of tank. Pour 
angels were called * angels of the throne.’ They 
were Michael, Gabriel, Uriel, and Raphael (Eth. 
En. 9^ 40^ and Sid. Or. ii. 215), though two passages 
(40® 71®) substitute Phanuel {i.e. Penuel) for Uriel. 
Just as human hosts had human commanders, so 
the archangels were the commanders of the others. 
Thus in the Testament of Levi 3®®* the angel of the 
Presence is counted an archangel, to whom angels 
below make an announcement of what is tran- 
spiring. This development of the angelic hosts 
into ranks was to some extent reflected in the 
canonical literature, and its later development 
may have been influenced by contact with Persian 
thought. 

As to the nature of angels, the conception was not 
uniform. At first they were considered a kind of 
supernatural men ; thus, in all the books that speak 
of them, they are frequently called ‘ men’ (see, e.y., 
Slav. En. 1-7). They are, like men, said to possess 
bodies and sifirits (Eth. En. 67®) . They intermarried 
at one time with human women (Eth. En. 7^ Slav. 
En. 18^). Enoch after translation became an angel 
(Slav. En. 22), showing that th^ were considered 
in many ways kindred to men. This view is a sur- 
vival of the old conception reflected in Gn 
Gradually another view developed, according to 
which the constitution of angels was quite different 
from that of men. They are, accordingly, said to 
have a nature like that of fife (Slav. En. 29^* ®), and 
to have been made at the beginning of flame and 
fire (Apoc. Bar. 21®) j their splendour is said to be 
equal to that of the stars (5r), This view was, in 
some cases where tradition perpetuated the crasser 
view, blended with the other. Thus Enoch was 
thought to have been put through a process of 
pirrification and glorification before he became an 
angel (Slav, En. 22) ; and later, when he was per- 
mitted to I'eturn to the earth for thirty days, an 
angel chilled his face, api^arently to dim the lustre 
of xts angelic glory, before he descended to mingle 
with men (ef. Slav. En. 36® 37^ 38^). The forces of 
Nature were at times regarded as angels. Thus 
frost, hail, and fog are so designated in Eth. En. 
60^^"^®, and the author of Jubilees calls these and 
similar forces of Nature indifferently ‘spirits’ and 
‘angels’ (Jub. 2^). At the same time angels were 
thought to have definite limitations. They were 
not able to hinder the work of Qod'(Eth. En. 41®) j 
they were ignofant of their own origin (Slav. En. 
24 ®) } fallen, angels could not see the glory of God 
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(Eth. En. 14^\ Slav. En. 24‘'*), and Enoch, a man, 
interceded for them (Eth. En. 15^). 

The whole course of Nature was thought to he 
carried on by angelic agency. IMyriads of angels 
attend the sun (Slav. En, 14), they regulate the 
courses of the stars (ch. 19), they guard the habita- 
tions of snow (ch. 5), and keep the treasuries of oil 
(eh. 6). »Spii1t.s or angels control the lightning, 
causing a pause before the thunder comes (Eth. En. 

They control the workings of frost, hail, 
nust, dew, and rain ; they preside over the treas- 
uries of these (vv.^^’-^-). Activities of many other 
Icinds were attribiried to angels. They kept the 
garden of Eden (Slav. En, 8) ; fiery angels now 
surround Paradise (30^) ; and angels built the ark 
(Eth. En. 67^). 

One of the important functions of .angels was to 
guide and instruct th e great apocalyptic seers. The 
angel of peace went with Enoch (Eth. En. 40® 43^), 
and conducted him to the first heaven (Slav. En. 3), 
while Gabriel later took Enoch to God (20^). An 
angel talked to Ezra (2 Es 2-^* ; and Uriel 

was sent to Ezra (4^- 7^ 10-®* “®). An angel 

revealed to Jacob Reuben’s sin with Bilhali (Test, 
of Reuben 3^^) j an angel invited Levi to heaven, and 
showed him the secret of heaven to prepare him for 
the priesthood (Test, of Levi 2® 5^) ; an angel in- 
formed ihejpatriarch Judah that he should be king 
of Jacob (Test, of Judah 2P0, and announced to 
Jacob the birth of Eachel’s children (Test, of 
Issachar 2^. The angel of peace guides the soul 
of a good man at death (Test, of Benj. C^), Angels, 
called Gvateiiers,’ came to earth in the days of Jared 
to teach men (Jnb. 4 ^^) ; an angel, spoken of as a 
Gioiy one,’ called to Hagar (17^*); angels went up 
and clown the ladder of Jacob’s dream (27^^) ; angels 
smote the liames of fire for the three children (v.-®). 
An angel told Habakkixk to carry his dinner to 
Daniel who was in the lion’s den at Babylon, and 
took Habakkuk by the hair and transported him 
from Judma to Babylon for thi.s purpose and back 
again (Bel The angel Raphael came to 

heal Tobit’s blindness (To 3^^), accompanied the 
young Tobias instructed him how to drive 

an evil spirit away (6. 8^^*), was sent hy Tobias to 
Media after money (9^^‘), opened Tobit’s eyes 
Q^xid was offered half the money (12®). 
Angels are portrayed as pitiful; they were in 
anguish when Zion was delivered to destruction 
(Apoe. Bar. 67®) ; and they are also represented as 
intercessors (Test, of Levi 3® 5^, Test, of Dan 6®). 
It thus appears that all possible helpful agencies 
were attributed to them. 

As angels were God’s agents for blessing, so they 
were His instruments of chastisement. In the 
time of the Maccabees, prayer was offered that an 
angel might destroy the Greeks, as an angel de- 
stroyed the Assyrians (2 Mae 11® 15^®). Enoch in 
the place of punishment saw angels administering 
torture (Slav. En. 10®^*). It was believed that on 
the Day of Judgment an angel would be appointed 
avenger (Assump. Mos. 10®). An angel of God is 
said to have received orders to cut a sinner in twain 
(Bus vv.®®* The word of God was said to have 
been an active^ angel of vengeance on the night of 
the Exodus (Wis 18^®), and two angels wem believed 
to have once descended from heaven to bind a hostile 
king (3 Mao 6^®). When J erasalem was destroyed, 
four angels stood at its four comers with lamps and 
accomplished its ruin (Apoc. Bar 7^ 8^).. There 
was also an angel whose chief function was to bring 
death (21®®), Whatever, therefore, needed to be 
accomplished, whether good or had, there was an 
angel to do it. 

The tendency observable in a slight degree m the 
canonical literature to give the angels individual 
names appears in a greatly heightened form in the 
Apocryphal Htorature, 


4. The conceptions of demons which appear in 
the Apocryphal literature are of four distinct types. 
Two of these regard the arch -demons as fallen 
angels, but in one type this angelic genesis of demons 
is much more prominent than in the other, {a) In 
the canonical literature discussed above, Batan was 
regarded as once of the number of the Divine beings 
who formed Jahweli’s court (Job 1. 2). The steps 
by which in the canohical literature iie became the 
groat opposer of good have already been sketched, 
in one type of Apocryphal thought he became the 
arch-demon, who tempted man and led him astray 
(see Wis 2®'^ and Slav. En. 3®b- These writers 
simjdy took Satan over from the canonical litera- 
ture, and his semi-Divine or angelic origin appar- 
ently was forgotten. The author of W isdoin moved 
in an atmosphere of philosophic thought in which 
neither angels nor demons played any considerable 
part. The author of Slavonic Enoch, though he 
malces much of angels, has almost nothing to say 
of demons. He x^roliably believed in them, but the 
interest of his narrative led him to place the em- 
phasis elsewhere. These writers call Batan by the 
Or. tr. of his name, diaholos, or ‘devil.’ They 
identify him with the serpent of Eden, and account 
for the origin of sin hy his agency in leading man 
astray. 

(5) The authors of Eth. En. 1-36 and of the Enoch 
Parables (En. 37-71) represent a different type, 
being much more keenly interested in tracing the 
origin of demons and of evil. Instead of taking 
one arch-demon from the canonical literature, they 
go hack to the narrative of Gn 6®’^, and account for 
the origin of demons and of sin by elaborating the 
hint there given. Persian dualism had sufficiently 
infiuenced their thought, so that matter was to 
them corrupt. That angels should come to earth 
and have connexion with human wives^ implied, 
they thought, a previous rebellion and sin on the 
part of the angels. The hint which supplied the 
point of departure for this view was pinbahly given 
by the stoiy of Satan in the prologue of the Book 
of Job, Those angelic hosts wlio sinned were 
numerous, hut they were led by certain archangels, 
whose names are given somewhat differently hy the 
two writers. These Avith their folloAvers landed on 
Mount Hermon, and, after satisfying themselves 
with human Avives, taught men various sins, some 
teaching one and some another. One taught en- 
cliantments, another astrology, another the making 
of swords, another the art of abortion, and another 
that of writing. The one Avho taught the use of 
coats of mail and of sAvords also seduced Eve (ef. 
Eth. En. 6-9 and 69), These writers, like the 
author of the J document of the Hexateuch, re- 
garded the arts of cmlization as having had a 
common origin Avith sin. Among the names of 
these arch-demons the canonical names of Satan 
and Azazel are found, hut they play a comparatively 
small part. The rOle of Azazel is more prominent 
than that of Satan. The larger number of these 
angels (and bo them are attributed the most hurtful 
inffuences) are called by names not found in the 
canonical literature. It appears from these names 
that many of them were called by names appropriate 
to angels. The degradation of the names to demons 
was in accord Avith the theo^ that they were fallen 
angels. In one passage (Eth. En. 21®) they are 
identiffed Avith the stars. Having introduced sin 
into the world, those fallen angels were regarded 
as the presiding geniuses of various forms of trans- 
gression and corruption. They were themselves, 
however, thought to be already undergoing punish- 
ment. They were bound and were being tormented 
by a great fire (Eth. En. 21®“^® 64^"®). 

(c) The Book of Tobit represents a third type of 
thought. In it but one demon appears, — ^Asmodseus, 
—and he is clearly, Ms uante implies^ of 'Forsian 
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origin (but sec Ginzberg, JB ii. 217-219). The 
author of this liook had so conic under Persian in- 
fluence, probably by living in the East, that its 
demonology or demonological vocab\ilary influenced 
him nimc^’than did that of the canonical, or even 
the apocryphal, -sYrithigs of his people, 

(d) A fourth type of thought is rexiresented by 
the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs and the 
Ascension of Isaiali. In these works the demon- 
ology, while vei'y real and all-pervasive, is made up 
in a rational way, and such contact as it has with 
canonical thought is at quite a different point of 
that thought. As mentioned above, the world is 
thought to he pervaded hy evil spirits, but these 
are simply the personification of the evil jiro- 
pensities of man— jealousy, lust, ludde, chicanery, 
injustice, rapacity, etc. Writers who thus made 
evil spirits of the sinful tendencies of men about 
them moved in a somewhat diflerent realm of 
thought from those who connected these evil spirits 
with the story of Gn 6^"^ and gave to them orthodox 
Hebrew names. Over this mass of evil spirits the 
two writers under consideration believed that Beliar 
presided. Beliar to them takes the place of the 
devil in ‘VYis<lom and the Secrets of Enoch, of 
Semyaza in the other Enoch books, and of As- 
niodceus in Tobit. Beliar is a form of Belial (see 
vol. ii. p. 458^^ f.). Belial had been used by Nahum 
(1^®) as the name of a great evil power. ' Possibly 
Belial was an old name for Sheol, though that is 
uncertain. It it were so, it is easy to see why these 
writers took it as the name of the jirinee and leader 
of all evil and destructive spirits. 

To most Jews of tlie period, as indeed to most 
men of that time, the world was full of supernatural 
agencies. As there were angels to accomplish every 
good act, so there were demons or evil spirits to 
perpetrate every evil deed or to prompt every sinful 
impulse. Some of the writers, however, manifest 
no trace of this demonology ; such are Ben Sira and 
the authors of the Books of Maccabees. The sub- 
ject-matter of Sirach as well as the philosophical 
point of view of its author excluded any reference 
to them, while the author of 1 Mac had probably 
come so far under the influence of incipient Saddu- 
eeeism that demons had little or no place in his 
thought. To most men, however, demons in one 
form or another were very real, and played an im- 
portant part in life. 

Litbeatdbe. — C. H. andGhHstianitijy London, 

1890, pp. 164-170 ; W. R. Smith, ReL Smn.^ do. 1894, pp. 119 ff., 
133, 108, 172 ; H, Gunkel, Sohbpfung und Chaos, Gottingen, 
1896, pp. 294-300; A. Dillmann, Mandbuah der AT ThmL, 
Leipzig, 1895, passim; M. J. Lagrange, A wefesswr lesrel. sem,% 
Paris, 1906, p. 223 ff. ; C. H. Piepenbring, Theoh of the OT, 
Hew York, 1893, pp. 153 fl., 254 ff. ; B. Stade, MbL Theol. dm 
AT^ XObingea, 1905, passim ; W. E. Addis, Meb. Rel., London, 
1906, pp. 68 ff., 269; K. Marti, Rel of the OT, London, 1907; 
G. B. Gray, art. ‘Angel,’ in RBi; G. B. Gray and T, K. 
Cheyne, ‘Lemons,’ ; G. B. Gray and J. Massie, ‘Satan,’ 
ih . ; A. B. Davidson, ‘Angel,’ in HRB; O. C. Whitehouse, 
‘Demons,’ ib . ; L. Blau and K. Kohler, * Angelology,’ in JB; 
L. Ginzberg, ‘ Asmodeus,* ib . ; K. Kohler, ‘Demonology/ ib.; 
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DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Indian).— i. Pre- 
valence of the belief in spirit influence. — The 
people of India, particularly the forest tribes and 
the lower castes, from the cradle to the grave or 
burning-OTound, are oppressed with a feeling best 
desciibed as demonophobia— the belief that they 
are haunted by evil spirits of all Idnds, some 
malignant fiends, some mischievous elves, to whose 
agency are attributed all kinds of sickness and mis- 
fortune. Their worship is a 'worship of fear, the 
higher gods, particularly in the opinion of the less 
intelligent classes, bein^ regarded as otiose and in- 
different to the evils which attack the human race, 
while demons are habitually active and malignant. 

Among the Tbarus of the Himalayan Tarai, ‘the hhuts, or 
demons lurking in the forest trees, especially the weird cottop 


tree (Botnbax hepiaphnUmn), and the or ‘^nints of the 

dead, lead them a very inwerahle life. ^Vhen the layt ray of 
light leaves the forest, and the darkness settles dow n upon their 
villages, all the Tlulrus, men, women, and chiklren, hufkllo 
together inside thiiir fast-closed huts, in mortal dread of those 
ghostly heings, more savage and cruel than the leopards, tigers, 
and bears that now prowl about for their prey. Only the 
terrible cry of “ Fire ” will bring these poor fear-stricken creatures 
to open the doors and remove the heavy barriers from their 
huts at ^night. And even in the da^\ tiiiie, amid the hum of 
human life, the songs of the birds, and the lowing* of the cattle, 
no Tharu, man, woman, or child, would over venture along a 
forest-line, without casting a leaf, a branch, or a piece of old 
rag, upon the hansatl [Skr. vanaspati, “king of the woods”], 
formed at the entrance of deep woods, to save them from the 
many diseases and accidents the goblins and nialiguant spirits 
of the forests can bring upon and cause them ' (S, Knowles, The 
Gospel in Qonda, 1889, p. 214). 

In S. India, where this belief is even more widely spread 
than in the N., ‘ every village is believed by the people to be 
surrounded by evU. spirits, who are always on the watch to 
inflict disease and misfortunes of all kinds on the unhappy 
villagers. They lurk everywhere, on the tops of palmyra trees, 
m caves and rocks, in ravines and cliasms. They fly about in 
the air, like birds of prey, ready to pounce down on any unpro- 
tected victim, and the Indian villagers pass through life in 
constant dread of these invisible enemies. So they turn for 
protection to the guardian deities of their village, whose 
function it is to ward off these evil spirits and protect the 
village from epidemics of cholera, smallpox, or fever, from 
cattle disease, failure of crops, childlessness, fires, and all the 
manifold ills that flesh is heir to in an Indian village ’ (Bishop 
H. Whitehead, Bull. Madr. Mus. v. 126 f,). Tiaiil, who took 
over charge of Kmnauu in 1820, reported that the population 
was divided into two classes, human beings and ghosts (E. S. 
Oakley, Holy Himalaya, 1905, p. 217 f .). For other testimony 
to the same effect, see S. Mateer, The Land of GhaHty, 207 ff. ; 
Sir W. Sleeraan, Rambles and Reco? lections, 1893, i. 2CSff. ; 
Bishop E. Caldwell, * The Tinnevelly Sbanars,’ in B. Ziegenbalg, 
Genealogy of the S. Indian Gods, 1809, p. 16C ff. This feeling 
of pessimism, due partly to racial idiosyncrasy, partly to the 
rigour of their environment, has prevailed among the races of 
India from the very earliest times (see II. Oldenberg, ReL des 
Veda, 1894, p. 39 1 ; Atharvaveda, SBH xlii. passim). 

2, Origin and character of the cult ot demons 
and evil spirits.— Demon olat-ry, the worslii};) of 
devils or demons, is a form- of belief in its origin 
ind^endent of Brahmani.sm or the orthodox form 
of Hindni.sm, though the latter lias in many cases 
annexed and absorbed it (see § I2). The cultns is 
a true form of worship, and hei^e the distinction 
between ‘deity’ and ‘demon’ is nnmeaning, the 
latter being, as in the case of the orthodox gods, 
controlled by true worship or propitiation. But, 
like similar forms^ of jjopular belief in other parts 
of the world, it is amoiplious and ill-organized, 
poissessing little or no sacred literatui*e and no 
established pidesthood. The most obvious dis- 
tinction is between non-human and human spirits. 

(a) Non-hmyia'n spirits or fiends are ‘ endowed 
with superhuman powers, and possess material 
bodies of various kinds, 'which they can change as 
they list, and w^hich are subject to destruction. 
As free agents, they can choose between good and 
evil, but a disposition towards evil pr^onderates 
in their character’ (G. Oppert, Original Inhabitants 
of Bharatamrm or India ^ 61511). The so-called 
Asuras, Danavks, Daityas, and B-aksasas belong to 
this gi'oup, ‘ all personations of the hostile powers 
of Nature, or of mighty human foes, both which 
have been eventually converted into superhuman 
beings.’ This group as a whole seems to he de- 
rived from pre-Animistic beliefs, the worship or 
dread of ‘powers’ {mminci, not the vague 

impersonations Of the terror of night, hill, cave, or 
forest. They appear in the Tedas as malevolent 
beings hostile to the orthodox gods (A. Macdonell, 
Vedic Mythology, 18975 p. 166 ff.). Max Muller 
and J. Muir agree in denying that all these Vedic 
evil spirits -were borrowed by the Aryans from the 
aborigines of India {Contributions to ths Bounce of 
Mythology, 1897, i. 2X2 ; Original Banshrit Texts, 
1860, pt. in 380 ff, ). It is safer* to believe that among 
hpth Aryans and non- Aryans they were the result 
of pre-Animistic beliefs , common to both races. 
At the same time, it is probable that the Aryan 
view of the demon world was coloured by their 
association wifch the indigenous races. 
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* The black complexion, ferocious aspect, barbarous habits, 
rude speech, and savage yells of the Dasyus, and the sudden 
and furtive attacks which, under cover of the impenetrable 
woods, and the obscurity of night, they would make on the 
encampment of the Aryas, might naturally lead the latter to 
apeak of them, in tile highly figurative language of an imagina- 
tive people in the first stage of civilisation, as ghosts or demons ; 
or even to conceive of their hidden assailants as possessed of 
magical and superhuman powers, or as headed by devils* . . . 
At length the further advance of the Aryas would either drive 
the Dasyus into the remotest corners of the country, or lead to 
their partial incorporation with the conquerors as the lowest 
grade in their community. When this stage was reached, 
the Aryas would no longer have any occasion to compose 

E rayers to the gods for protection against the aboriginal tribes ; 

ut their superstitious dread of the evil spirits, with which the 
popular mind in all ages has been prone to people the night, 
would still continue ’ (On’gr. Skr. I'extSy pt. ii. p. 409 f.). Hence it 
was the habit in ancient, as well as in modern times, to personify 
NiSi or Night as a demon j she comes at midnight, calls the 
house-master, and forces him to follow her whither she will ; 
she drags him into the forest, drops him among thorns, or on 
the top of some high tree ; and it is very dangerous to answer 
her callC/AiS^JS i. [1886} 49 f. ; Katha-sarit-sdgara of Somadeva, 
tr. 0. H. Tawney, 1880, ii. 604; Lai Behari Day, Qovinda 
Sammta, 1874, i. 9 ; NINQ iii. [1894] 199). 

As representing the vague terrors felt by early man in the 
desert and forest, these Indian spirits resemble in many ways 
the Arabian jinn (W. R. Smith, 119 ff.) ; or, as Westermarck 
(JfZ, 1908, ii. 589) designates them, ‘ beings invented to explain 
what seems to fall outside the ordinary pale of Nature, the 
wonderful and unexpected, the superstitious imaginations of 
men who fear.* Hence many of the Indian races represent their 
deities or demons as inhabiting wild hills or lonely forests. The 
Meitheis believe that their demons occupy hills (T. 0. Hodson, 
The Meitheis, 1908, p. 120). The Konga Malayans of Oochin 
worship two demoniacal deities named after the rocks in which 
they reside; Sasthi, a sylvan deity, is adored by the Yallans, 
and is said to live in a hUl ; the Bravallars believe that their 
forests and hills are full of dangerous demons, who live in trees, 
and rule the wild beasts, some of them alfiictmg particular 
families or villages, and are propitiated to relieve their hunger, 
not in the hope of gaining any benefit for their worshippers ; 
the Nayadis worship a group of forest demons, one of which 
brings them game, and is abused for his ingratitude if the hunt 
proves unsuccessful (L. K. Iyer, The Cochin Tribes and, Castes^ 
1 . 41, 239, 47, 53). Trees are also a favourite demon-haunt 
(Tylor, Prim, Cult,% 1873, ii. 221). The Izhuvans believe that 
trees are occupied by demons ; and, when it is proposed to cub 
a tree, a notice to the demons is written on the bark informing 
them that it is intended to eject them (Iyer, i. 281 ; cf. Orooke, 
PR\ 1896, ii. 90 f. ; B. V. Bussell, Oe^isus Rep, Central Pro- 
vinces, 1901, i. 92). Many of the non-Aryan tribes in Bengal 
worship deities who reside in hills. Such are the Juangs, 
Santals, Oraons, Oheros, Kandhs, and Bauris (Bisley, Tribes 
and Castes of Bengal, 1891, i. 363, ii. 233, 146, i. 202, 403, SO). 
The Todas believe that, before they were created, their gods 
occupied the Nilgiri Hills ; they now reside in heights close 
to the Toda hamlets (Rivers, The Todas, 1906, p. 182 £f.). In 
the same class are the water spirits or deities found aH over 
the country, which are malevolent, and dmg down unwary 
travelleiS'— an idea which appears in the classical tale of 
Narcissus ^rooke, i, 42 fl. ; Prazer, 1900, i. 293). These 
Bak^asas, Danavas, or Daityas still maintain their position in 
popular belief, the tradition surviving through the study of the 
Epic literature and the older collections of folklore, like the 
Jatakas or the Indies of Somadeva. 

(5) Human spirits , — ^The second and mncli mote 
important class of evil spirits is that of the frosts 
of human beings, known collectively as Bhuta 
(Skr. xt. hJiu, ^to become, be^- In contradistinc- 
tion to the fiends or non-human spirits, these are 
the malignant spirits of men^ which for various 
reasons cherish feelings of hostility to the human 
race, and, if not expelled or propitiated, do endless 
mischief, Among the more primitive or debased 
tribes the belief that disease and death are the 
result of the normal ox abnormal processes of 
Nature is onl;^ imperfectly realized 5 and these and 
other calamities are regarded as the work of evil 
spirits, sometimes acting on their own initiative, 
sometimes incited by a sorcerer or witch. 

3. The BMta: their characteristics, — In S. 
India three terms are used to designate these 
spirits — BJiUta, Freta, PisacAa, the first name 
being ordinarily applied to all three classes. 

‘ These beings, always evil, originate from the souls of those 
who have died untimely or violent deaths, or been deformed, 
idiotio, or insane ; afiliefced with fits or unusual afiments ; or 
drunken, dissolute, or wicked during life. The precise dis- 
tinction between the three classes is that the Breta fSkr, rfc. pY&, 

“ to depart from life is a ghost of a child dying in infancy, or of ] 
one born deformed, imperfect, or monstrous— events attributed 
to neglect in performing certain ceremonies prescribed during ] 
the ten days when, according to popular notions, the limbs of the 1 


embryo are forming in the womb ; such a ghost becomes a 
misshapen, distorted goblin. The Pi^acha [“ flesh-eater ”J, on 
the other hand, is derived rather from mental character- 
istics, and is the ghost of madmen, habitual drunkards, the 
treacherous and violent-tenipered. . . , Bhiitas emanate from 
those who die in any unusual way, by violence, acoideiifc, 
suicide, or sentence of law ; or who have been robbers, notorious 
evil-doers, or dreaded for cruelty and violence. The death of 
any well-known had character is a source of terror to all his 
neighbourhood, as he is sure to become a Bhuta or demon, as 
; powerful and malignant as he was in life ' (M. J. Walhouse, JAl 
V. 408 f,). They are represented with small thick bodies, 

; of a red colour, with pigtails round their heads, horrible faces, 
the teeth of a lion in their mouths, and their bodies covered 
with ornaments (Caldwell, in Ziegenbalg, 163). In the Deccan 
^ they live in large trees, empty houses, or old wells ; they often 
: appear as a deer, a tall figure, a strange ox or goat ; if a person 
sleeps under a haunted tree, cuts a branch of it, defiles the 
abode of the Bhuta, or jostles one on the road, he falls sick or 
some ill-luck befalls him {BC xviii. pt. i. 292). In Gujarat the 
Bhuta and, Preta, like the European Vampire, are believed to 
take possession of a corpse, and speak through its mouth ; they 
appear in the form which they possessed when living; enter 
a living man, and cause him to speak aa they please ; aflfiict 
him with fever or other disease ; appear as animals, and frighten 
people by vanishing in a flame of fire ; remain sometimes in- 
visible, and speak only in whispers ; a Bhuta has been known 
to come to fisticuffs with a man, or to carry him off and set him 
down in a strange place ; cases have been reported in which 
women have been found with child by them ; when a Bhuta 
appears in a tree, a pile of stones is raised at its root, to which 
every passer-by adds one ; if stones be not procurable, a rag is 
stuck to the tree, wliioh is hence Icnown as the ‘ Rag-uncle ’ [cf. 
Hartland, LP, 1895, ii. 175 ff.; Grooke, Pm i. 161ff.l (Dal- 
patram Daya, *Bhoot Nibundh,’ in A. K. Forbes, Rds Mala, 
644 ff.). The Bhuta eat filth, and drink any water, however 
impure ; they cannot rest on the ground, and for this reason a 
pe^, or brick, or bamboo pole is placed at their shrines on 
wmch they may sit or perch ; they speak a sort of gibberish in 
! a nasal tone, and hence * goblin speech* {pUdoha hhd^a) is 
I the term applied to the jargon in the mediseval drama and 
I in modern English (PB® i. 288) ; those who come from dead 
Brahmans are wheat-coloured, while others, like the ghost of a 
negro, are black and specially dreaded (i6. i. 236 ff.). As a rule 
they are helpless by day, and move abroad at night ; but mid- 
day, when they cook, and evening are specially dangerous 
; times, and women should not move about, especially at midday, 
unprotected (E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of S, India, vi. 
230 ; A. K. Iyer, i. 150 ; £& xviii. pt. i. 292 ; PRQ iv. 132 ; 
cf, the similar classical belief [Theocr. Idyll i, 15; Lucan, 
Pharsal. iii. 423 ; R. Rodd, Customs and Lm^e of Modern Greece, 
1892, p. 181 ; J, T. Bent, The Cyclades, 1886, p. 86] ; cf. also art. 
Calendar [Oelticj, vol. iii. p. 82), 

4. Spirits of the murdered, the unsatisfied, the 
foreigner. — Of these classes of Bhuta the most 
dangerous axe the spirits of the murdered, the 
unsatisfied, and the dreaded foreigner. 

{a) Spirits of the murdered. — Ail over the world 
the ghost of a murdered person is believed to 
cherish an angry passion for revenge (Westermarck, 
i. 4181). Some of the most dangerous Bhuta are 
of this class. 

In Ooorg the demon most widely feared is that of a magician 
who was shot. Elmakaltad, mother of seven sons, who was 
buried as a sacrifice under the walls of the Kolhapur fori; (cf. 
Orooke, ii. l7Sff.), causes food supplies to dwindle, the milk to 
give no butter, and the cattle to sioken ; the Oraons distinguish 
three classes of such 'demons, who are known as the Bhula, 
‘wanderers who have lost their way,' including those who have 
been murdered, hanged, or killed by a tiger (G. Richter, 
Manual of Goorg, 1870, p. 165 ; Mem, As, Soc. Brngal,"^ 1906, i. 
140 f.). Several of the most widely revered local deities of IST. 
India are the spirits of persons, particularly Brahmans, who 
have lost their lives in some tragical way, and the ghosts of dead 
bandits, or of those who were slain by tigers or other wild 
animals (E. A. Gait, CensmRep, Bengal, 1901, i. 190 ff. : Orooke. 
i. ii. 213f.). 

Hence comes the conception of a special Brahman 
demon, known as Brahma-raksasa, Bxahma-daitya, 
Brahma-imru^a, or popularly as Brahm, the spirit 
of a murdered Brahman. The Brahman being 
himself spirit-laden, his ghost is invested with 
special potency for good or evil. In Bengal 
‘such spirits are specially powerful and malicious. Sometimes 
they are represented aa a headless trunk, vdth the eyes looking 
from the breast. They are believed to inhabit large trees by 
the side of a river or in some lonely place, whence they throw 
stones at travellers and lead them asfcray on dark nights,' and 
woe betide the unfortunate who should give one of them cause 
for offenceC«?.sr. by unwittingly felling the tree in which they have 
taken up their abode), or who was in any way responsible for his 
death. He can only escape the evil consequences bymaldng 
the Bdrham his family deity and worshipping him regularly' 
(Gait, i. 198; Orooke, ii. 78). In W. India the rulers of the 

I Hereafter cited as MASS, 
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State of Savantvadi are aftUcted by the demon-spirit of a 
Brahman killed in the I7th century. He is particularly ex- 
cited if any one uses his seal of office, and down to the present 
day a Brahman is always employed to seal the State papers 
(BG X. 440). In the Deccan the Brahma-samandh, the spirit of 
a married Brahman, haunts empty houses, burning-grounds, 
river-banks, seldom attacks people, but when he does attack 
them it is difficult to shake him off (ib. xxiv, 415). In the same 
region the Brahma-purusa is the spirit of a miser Brahman, 
who died in grief, intent on adding to his hoard ; when he lives 
in his own house, he attacks any member of the family who 
spends his money, wears his clothes, or does anything to which 
in life he would have objected (ib,^ xviii. pt. i. 668 f.). 

(&) Those who have left this world with unsatisfied 
desires, — The spirits of the unhappy or unsatisfied 
fall into several groups : — 

(a) Unhappy 'loidows and widoivers^ childless 
women , — Among these the most dreaded is the 
Churel, Churail, Chiidel, Chiidail, or the Alwantin, 
as she is called in the Deccan — the spirit of a 
pregnant woman, one dying on the day of child- 
birth, or within the period of puerperal pollution. 

In the Panjab she appears as a pretty woman, with her feet 
turned backwards, and is specially dangerous to members of 
her own family {FNQ ii. 168 f.). Among the Oraons, when the 
exorcist forces her to appear in the flame of his lamp, she looks 
like the Dakin!, the common type of ogress ; but her feet are 
distorted, she is hunch-backed, and has a large hole in her 
belly like the hollow in a tree 1906, i. 140). In Madras 

a woman who dies prematurely, especially as the result of 
suicide or accident, becomes a she-devil, Icnown by the 
euphemistical title of Mohani, ‘the charmer,’ and she so 
continues until her normal term of life is over i. 104). 

In the Deccan the Jakhin(Skr. yah^wt, rt. ‘to move’) 

is the spirit of an uneasy married woman, who haunts bathing 
and cooking rooms, attacks her husband’s second wife ana 
children, takes her own children from their stepmother, or, 
like the British fairies, steals babies and returns them after a 
time {BG xxiv. 416). The spirit of a deceased husband or wife, 
particularly the latter, is most dangerous to his or her successor. 
This is, in part, an explanation of the objection felt among the 
higher castes to widow-marriage, of the custom of performing 
the rite at night in order to avoid the observation of the angry 
spirit, and of the use of sundry ceremonies which repel evil 
spirits (R. E. Enthoven, Bombay Gensxts 1901, i. 208). 
Among the Eolis of Ahimadnagar a widow bride is held to be 
unlucky for three days* after her marriage, and must take care 
that no married woman sees her until that period is over ; if i 
after such a marriage the widow bride or her husband should i 
fall sick, the medium, when consulted, usually reports that it i 
is caused by the spirit of her first husband, who is annoyed ' 
because Ms wife has married again ; the bride has to give a ' 
feast, spend money in charity, and wear in a copper case round , 
her neck a tiny image of her late husband, or set it among the 
household gods (,BG xvii. 206). Such amulets are known in the 
Panjab as ‘the crown of the rival wife'(saw&an mattm), and 
to them all gifts made to her are presented as a measure of 
precaution (H. A. Rose, Census Bep,^ 1901, i. 121). Sometimes 
the widow wears a gold-wire bracelet on her right wrist, and 
every year, in the name of her deceased husband, feeds a 
Brahman woman whose husband is alive, and gives her clothes 
(BG xxii. 814). When a widow of the Let tribe in Bengal 
marries again, her second husband is usually a widower, and 
he places the iron bangle of his first wife on the arm of her 
successor (E. A, Gait, i. 421). In the Deccan the Asra is the 
spirit of a young woman who committed suicide after bearing 
one or more children ; she attacks young women, and must be 
propitiated by offerings of cooked rice, turmeric, red powder, 
and a bodice (BG, xviii. pt. i. 66S). The Hadal or Hedali, the 
spectre of a woman dying in pregnancy or childbirth, is plump 
in front and a skeleton behind, lives in wells, trees, or dark 
corners of the house, attacks women, and, sometimes appearing 
as a beautiful woman, lives with men until her fiend nature or 
spectre fown is discovered (ib. xviii. pt. i. 664). The ooi^pses of 
women dying under such circumstances are often burnt in 
order to prevent sorcerers from digging them up and using the 
unborn foetus or the bones of the mother for puiposea of Sack 
Magic (ib. xxiii. 201; A. K. Iyer, i. 77 f.). 

(j8) Unhappy children and the unmarried,— 
TJnder the mfiiience of the same belief that the 
spirits of those dying with nnsatisfied desires 
become malignant, children and unmarried persons 
are included in the army of evil spectres. 

In the HimS-laya, the Tol'a or Masan (the latter a term 
ordinarily used to designate cemetery spectres) are the spirits 
of children or bachelors, sometimes appearing in the form of a 
will-o’-the-wisp, banished from the society of other spirits, 
living in wild and solitary places, sometimes prowling about in 
the form of bears or other wild animals. They are, as a rule, 
harmless, and their present estate is only tempomry, because 
after a time they undergo transformation, and assume other 
sh^es (Orooke, i. 261 ; Oakley, 218), 

The spiiits of the nnmatried dead form a large 
group. 

In S. India such spirits are called "Virika (Skr, * heroic,’ 
‘eminent’), ‘and to their memory have small temples and 


images evected, where offerings of cloth, rice, and the like are 
made to their manes. If this be neglected, they appear in 
dreams, and threaten those who are forg’etful of their duty ’ 
(F. Buchanan, A Journey through Mysore, Canard, and 
Malabar, i. 359 ; cf. ii, 120, 152, where the name is extended to 
the spirits of bad men, who alllict the living). In Kanara, if 
neglected, such spirits send pestilence among men and sheep, 
and disturb people by dreams and nightmares (BG xv. pt. i. 
800). In the Deccan the Jhotiug is the spirit of a youth dying 
unmarried and leaving no relatives; it lives in trees, ruins, or 
burial-grounds, is most faithless and can be bound by no oath, 
personifies absent husbands, leads wayfarers into pools and 
drowns them, -waylays postmen, who are safe so long as they 
do not lay down their bags (BG xviii. pt. i, 654). Elsewhere 
the Jhoting is the ghost of a low-caste Hindu who died with 
unsatisfied desires, -wears no clothes, and lets his hair flow 
loose ; he lives in a house of his own, but, if this bo burnt oi 
pulled down, he removes to a river or well ; he fears to enter 
sacred places, or to attack persons learned in the Vedas and 
strict in the performance of their religious duties (ib. xxiv. 417). 
In the Deccan those who die after the rite of thread-girding 
and before marriage become evil spirits, known as Munja (Skr 
muHja, * the fibre girdle of the Brahman ’) or Athavar (Skr. 
astavar^a, ‘eight years old’) (ib. xviii. pt. i. 639). Such 
spirits are greatly feared in the Panjab, where they are known 
by the euphemistical title of ‘father’ (pitcc); shrines are 
erected to them near tanks, and offerings are made (NIBQ v. 
179). A typical case of the deification of the unmarried is 
found in the cult of Dulha Deo, * the deified bridegroom,' which 
seems to have originated in the Central Provinces, where a 
bridegroom on his wedding journey was killed by a tiger or in 
some other tragical way ; at marriages a miniature coat, shoes, 
and bridal erov^Ti, with a little swing to amuse the child, are 
offered to him (R. V. Russell, i. 80; Orooke, i. 119 ff.). In the 
Panjab, under the influence of Vaisnava beliefs, he is said to 
represent the relationship of God to* the human soul, exhibited 
as that of a lover to his mistress (H. A. Rose, i. 130). For 
similar legends of a bride and bridegroom turned into stone, see 
J. Grimm, Teut, My that, Eng. tr., 1888, iv. 1440 ; W. C. Borlase, 
Bolrmns of Ireland, 1897, ii. 549. 

(c) Spirits of foreigners. — The same feelings ol 
awe or fear naturally attach to the spirits of dead 
forei^ers, whose valour, cruelty, or other qualities 
have impressed the minds of a subject people. 

At Saharanpur a Musalman named Allah Bakhsh, who died 
in a slate of impurity, has become a dangerous demon, 
worshipped by the lower castes of Hindus (BINQ v. 183) 
Such a spirit is known by the euphemistical title of Mamdub 
‘praised,’ ‘famous,’ or as Najis, ‘the impure one.* He -v'ears 
Musalman dress, with his hair on end, and carries branches in 
Ms hands ; even the Pir, or saint, sometimes becomes hostile to 
people who unguardedly sit upon his tomb, spit at it, or in 
other ways annoy him(^6. v. 106; BG xxiv. 416 f., xviii. pt. i, 
654). People resort to the shrine of a Muhammadan saint 
Alam Pir, at Muzaffargarh in the Panjab, to procure release 
from such spirits. In fact, the Indian Muhammadans have 
appropriated much of the demonology of their Hindu neigh- 
bours, and exorcism and the modes of securing control of evil 
spirits have become important branches of science (Q. A 
Herldots, Qanoon-e-Islam, 1863, p. 201 ff. *, BG ix. pt. ii. 147 ff.) 
In the same way the dread spirits of Europeans are propitiated 
That of a certain Captain Pole, killed at Travancore in 1800, is 
appeased with gifts of spirits and cigars (JASB i. 104; E 
Thurston, Bthnographie Botes, 1906, p. 298 f.). Similar cases 
of the propitiation of the spirits of European men and -women 
are common in various parts of the country (Orooke, ii. 199 ; 
BG xviii. pt. i. 413, pt. iii. 447 ; BflUQ ii. 93 ; PlfQ ii. 133). In 
some places, however, such spirits are regarded as Irindly, as in 
the cases of General Raymond, who died at Haidarabfid in 1798, 
and Colonel Wallace, who died in the Deccan in 1809 (S. H. 
Bilgrami and 0. Wilimott, Mist, and Mescr. Sketch of H,M. the 
Nizamis Beminiom, 1883, U. 600 ff, ; BG xviii. pt, iii. 447 f.). 

5 . Modes of repelHug or conciliating evil spirits. 
— various metliods axe employed to repel or con- 
ciliate evil spirits. If the spirit after death is to 
pass to the home of the Pits:!, or sainted dead, or to 
undergo the necessary stages of transmteation, it 
is necessary that the funeral rites (irdddlm) shall 
have been duly performed (see Amoe^tor- worship 
[I ndian], voL i. p. 450 ff* ). Hence the family spirit is 
^ usually benevolent, if care be taken to provide for 
its wants. Thus arises the very common classifica- 
tion of spirits into the * inside ' and the * outside ’ 
—the former usually friendly; the latter, being 
foreigners, usually hostile. The OrSons divide 
their spirits into those of the house, the sept, the 
village, and the Bhula, or dangerous wanderers 
(MASBi 1906, i. 138). In the Deccan there are 
‘home’ and ‘outside.’ spirits, the latter hot being 
greatly feared, because, though every field has its 
evil spirit, they are restrained by the Guardians 
(see § 9 ), who are more powerful and able to control 
them. The friendly house spirit generally merges 
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into the protecting family deity, like Guiao Gosilin, 
the Male god who dwells in the house pillar, or 
Gharma Pennii, the Kandh god of the ianiily or 
txihe (Kisley, ii. 58, i. dhS). 

In any case, after a time, usually represented by 
the period of human uieinory, the spirit automatic- 
ally passes to its rest, and ceases to be a source of 
danger to the survivors. 

In the Deccan the life and influence of a Bhuta last for four, 
and the evil conditions of haunted places for two, generations 
{B& xviii. pt. 1 . 555) ; the Upon of Ujiper Burma worship only 
their fathers and mothers (Gazettear U2'>P&’>' Bimna, j. pt. i. 568, 
GOO ; ct Grooke, i. 178). 

When the inability to perform the funeral rites 
and the consequent restlessness or maliciousness 
of the spirit are due to the absence of the corpse, 
as in the case of death occurring in a strange land 
or the failure to recover the body, the relatives 
perform the funeral in effigy. 

Among the Garos, when a man dies away from hia village and 
cannot be cremated at home, the relatives buy a numiier of 
cowTie-shells and put them in a i)ot to represent the bones of 
the dead man, or erect a mortuary hut in. which they are de» 
posited (A. Playfair, SVie Garos, 1909, p. 111). In some cases, 
among orthodox Hindus, the corpse is represented by branches 
of the sacred Butea Jrondosa tree— the head hy a coco-nut ; 
pearls, or, failing them, cowrie-shells, for the eyes; the whole 
being covered with paste made of ground pulse to simulate the 
flesh, and a deer-skin representing the cuticle ; the officiating 
priest, hy the use of magical formulao {mantra), infuses life into 
the image, the animating principle being represented by a lamp 
placed close by ; when the lamp goes out, the usual funeral 
rites are performed iH- 201 ; cf. BG xviii. pt. i. 604). 

When the death of a relative occurs under an unluel^y consiella'- 
tion in a Brahman family, a special quieting rite {Miiti) is per- 
formed to appease the unoasy spirit. 

Even in the case of those dying in a natural way, 
precautions are ta.ken to ]>revent the spirit from 
returning to its original home from the burial- or 
cremation-ground. 

Among the Madras ti’ibes, when a Bavuri is being buried, the 
friends say ; * You were living with us ; now you have left us. 
Do not trouble the people ” ; the spirit of a dead Savara is 
solemnly adjured not to worry his widow r * Do not send sick- 
ness on her children. Her second husband hag done no harm 
to you. She ohose him for her husband, and he consented ; O 
man, be appeased I O unseen onesl 0 ancestors! be you 
witnesses’ (Thurston, i. 179, vi. 821). When the coi*pse of 
a Taungtha is carried outside the house, the chief mourner 
pours water on it, saying : ‘ As a stream divides countries, so 
may the water now poured divide us I ’ (Gazetteer Upper Burma, 
1. pt. i. 657). 

Another plan is to endeavour to deceive the 
spirit, so that it may not find its way back, bv 
taking it out of the house feet foremost, or through 
a door not usually opened for ingress and egress. 

The Meithois never carry the corpse over the threshold of the 
main door ; aometimeg a hole is cut in the wall, or the tiny side 
entrance is used (Eodson, 117). Among the Maghs of Bengal, 
when the master of the house has died, the mourners on their 
return cut away the house ladder, and creep in through a hole cut 
in the back wall, in order to haffie the ghost (Eisley, ii. 84). A 
similar device is that of making the corpse-bearers change places 
on the rood to the grave, and turn the corpse in the opposite 
direction {BG xviii. pt. i. 424 ; ix. pt. i. 48). With the same 
intention, the mourners are forbidden to look back when leaving’ 
the cemetery (Orooke, ii. 66 f,), the evil influence being com- 
municated through the sight (B. Crawley, The Mystia Bose, 1902, 
p. 115 ; 2PL xviii. [19073 845). 

Bometimes the repression of the evil sjurit is 
secured in a physical way. 

' The thumbs and great toes of the co^se are tied together to 
prevent the ghost from ‘walking/ or it is tied up in a cotton 
bag, as among the Bhotiyas (Playfair, 106 ; Thurston, iii. 104, 
iv, 371, 494, V. 483, vn. 83 ; Gazetteer Upper Burma, 5, pt. i. 657; 
MASB, 10O5j 1. 109), Among the Koyis of Madras, when a girl 
dies of syphilis, a fish-trap is erected to catch the spirit, and 
prevent it from entering the village (Thurston, iv. 66). Some 
people, when returning from the funeral, fling pebbles towards 
the pyre to scare the spirit, or make a barricade of thorny bushes 
between, the grave ana the house (Grooke, ii. 67 ; Eisley, ii. 76). 
With the same intention, the names of deceased relatives are 
tabu for a generation, to avoid recalling their spirits ; or, when 
parents die, men assume the names of their deceased grand- 
father; women, of their gi-andmother (Sir E. Temple, vemus 
li&p, Andaman Islands, IDOl, i. 253). One reason given for the 
wide-spread custom of shaving after a death is that it changes 
the appearance of the mourners so as to deceive the pur- 
suing spirit, or removes the shelter in which it may hide and 
cling to the mourner (Frazer, JA£ xv. [ISSC] 99). To prevent 
the spirit rising from- the gi'ave and ‘walking/ it is a common 
practice, partioiilarly among menial castes, to bury the corpse 


face downwards, and to pile stones and thorns on the grave 
(Thurston, iv. 322, 374, vii. 420; Gait, i. 410; Grooke, ii. GO; 
BG xxii. IDO ; cf. E. S. Hardy, Eastern MonuGhism, 1850, p. 322). 

Precaufionft in the case of more damjerons sjnrits, 
— Precautions of this kind are more urgent in the 
ease of 8i>irit.s s])e(’iaily nialigniaiit. 

In the case of the Ohurel, sometimes the coiqise of a woman 
dying pregnant is cut open and the child removed ; or the spirit 
is scared by fire, earth, and water ; or iron nails are driven into 
her fingers, and the thumbs fastened together ivith iron rings 
(Orookb, 1 . 272 if.). The Oraons carry the corpse of such a woman 
to a distance, break the feet above the ankles, and twist them 
round, bringing the heels in front, into which they drive long 
thorns ; they bury her deep in the earth face doumwards, and 
place with her corpse the bones of an ass, reciting the anathema : 
‘ If you come home, may you turn into an ass t’ ; the roots of 
a palm-tree are also buried with her, with the curse ; ‘ May 
you come home when the leaves of the palm wither I ’ ; when 
they leave the burial-ground, they spread mustard seeds along 
the road, saying: ‘When you try to come home, pick up all 
these ! ’ {MASB, 1906, i. 140). This last charm is very common, 
and is one of the usual impossible tasks found in the folk-tales 
(Orooke, i. 273 f. ; BG xix. 134, xxiv. 417; Steel-Temple, Wide- 
mvake Stories, 1884, p. 430). These precautions, under Brahman 
guidance, have been elaborated into a special funeral ritual for 
women dying during the menstrual period, after the sixth month 
of pregnancy, and within ten days after childbirth (BG xviii. 
pt. i, 6G1 f.). 

The misery of the unmarried dead is relieved 
by the curious rite of marriage with the dead (cf, 
Frazer, Paitsanias, v. [1898] 339 If.) — a emstom 
which in India seems to prevail only in Mach’as 
and among some Burmese tribes. 

When a Toda boy dies unmarried, a girl is selected ; her head 
is covered by her father with a mantle, and she puts food into 
the jiocket of the mantle of the dead, ; the HUmbhliri Brilhmans 
perform the rite of tying the marriage necklace on'^a dead un- 
married girl (Bivers, 307, 701 ; Bull. Madr. Mm. iil 61). The 
digesting custom of enforced sexual connexion by a male with 
such a dead girl, ascribed hy Abb6 Dubois to the Hayars, seems 
to he based on a misunderstanding of this rite of mock mar- 
riage (J. A. Dubois, Ilmdu Ma7iner8, Customs, and Cere> 
monies^, 1906, p. 10 1). Besides the Todas and ITainbutiris, 
several S. Indian tribes perform this mock marriage, such as 
the Badagaa, Billavas, and Komatis, while among the Fallis and 
Vaniyans the dead bachelor is solemnly nianiod to the arka 
plant (Calotropis giqcmtea) (V. H. Aiya, Trcmtncorc State 
Manual, 1906, ii. 259; Thurston, i. 117, 2501, in. 334, v. 197, 
vi. 22, vii. 815). Among the Ohins of Upper Burma, if, before 
the great contracting ceremony is completed, either party dies, 
the riles are continued with the corpse, which is kept unburied 
until the rito is finished ; in this they probably follow the custom 
well established among the Chinese (Gazetteer Upper Bimna, 
ii, pt. ii. 303 ; J. J. M. de Groot, Rel, Syst. of CMna, 1894, ii, 
800 fl.; J. H. Gray, China, 187S, i. 216 ff.). 

6. Possession by spirits. — Possession "by evil 
spirits or demons is of two kinds; 

‘ The theory of embodiment serves several highly important 
purposes in savage and barbarian philosophy. On the one band, 
it provides an explanation of the phenomena of morbid exalta- 
tion and derangement, especially as connected with abnormal 
utterance, and this view is so far extended as to produce an 
almost general doctrine of disease. On the other hand, it 
enables the savage either to “laj’” a hurtful spirit in some 
foreign body, and so get rid of it, or to carry about a useful 
spirit for his service in a material object, to set it up as a deity 
for worship in the body of an animal, or in a block or stone or 
image or other thing, which contains the spirit as a vessel con- 
tains a fluid : this is the key to strict fetishism, and in no small 
measure to idolatry* (Tylor®, ii. 128). 

These two varieties of spirit possession can be 
traced in Indian beliefs. 

{a) Abnormal or disease possession , — In the first 
place, we have cases of abnormal possession. Cer- 
tain persons axe supposed to be specially liable 
to spirit possession, thus defined by a native 
writer ; 

‘The men most liable to spirit attacks are the impotent, the 
lustful, the lately \yidowed, bankrupts, sons and brothers of 
whores, convicts, the idle, brooders on the unknowable, gluttons, 
and starvers. The women most liable to spirit attacks are girls, 
young women who have lately come of age, young wictows, 
idlers, whores, brooders on the unknowable, irregular or glut- 
tonous eaters, and all sickly women. Women aro specially 
liable to spirit attacks during their monthly sickness, during 
pregnancy, and in childbed, and men, women, and children 
are all apt to suffer when, dressed in Iheir best, they go to 
gardens or near wells. Jutelligent and educated men and 
healthy intelligent women are D'eer than others from spirit 
attacks’ (BG xxii. 818). 

Demon possession thus acconnts for various ab- 
normal states of mind and for the phenomena 
classed as hysteria. Hence patients, particularly 
women, suflering in this way require sx^eclal pro- 
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tection, ox' it is necessary to expel the demons hy | 
•whom they are possessed. 

In Cochin, amonj^ the Eravallars, if a pregnant woman dreams | 
of dogs, cats, or wild animals coming to attack her, she is be- 
lieved to bo possessed by demons. An exorcist, or ‘dcvil- 
driver,* is called in, who makes a hideous figure on the ground 
representing the demon, sings, beats a drum, mutters spells, 
burns frankincense, and waves round the head of the patient 
an offering of food for the demon, on receiving which he leaves 
her (A. K. Iyer, i. 45 f., 107; Thurston, ii. 73, 214). In the 
Pan jab, a woman after childbirth is specially liable to the 
attacks of demons, and has to wear an iron ring, made, if pos- 
sible, out of an old horse-shoe, and to keep a fh*e burning near 
her (PNQ iii. SI). For the same reason, at the puberty rites of 
a girl, offerings are made to demons (A. K. Iyer, i. 146). The 
same is the case with people at various crises of their lives, such 
as the bride and bridegroom, the mourners, and the corpse- 
beai*ers at funeral rites. Such persons are iirotected by various 
charms and amulets (see Charms and Amulets [Indian], voi. iii. 
p. 441 ff.). 

(6) Co7iciliation hy gifts of food, etc. — Attempts 
are often made to conciliate demons on such occa- 
sions by throwing food for them by the roadside or 
in the house. 

In the Himalaya, food is waved round the head of a possessed 
person and left out on the road by night, any one touching it 
being liable to spirit attack {PNQ iii. 73). When a birth occurs 
in the family of a Chitpavan Brahman, cooked rice, on which a 
dough lamp is placed, is laid in a comer of the street {BG xviii. 
pt. 1 . 113 f.). When the Eeddis of Bijapur disturb the field 
spirits at the first ploughing, pieces of coco-nut are thrown on 
each side of the plough track ; and at a Brahman funeral in the 
Deccan a man carries a winnowing -fan full of coco-kernel 
which he scatters abroad {ib. xxiii. 147, xviii. pt. i. 149). The 
Kuld priest, in cases of sickness, prescribes the appiopriate 
victim, and oats its flesh, throwing what he cannot eat as an 
offering into the jungle (E. T. Dalton, Descriptive JUthnology of 
Be^igatf 1872, p. 4G). 

(c) Expulsion of spirits hy flagellation. — Especi- 
ally ia the case of attacks of the hyvsterical kind, 
the patient is soundly beaten, until the demon 
speaks through him or her, and promises to depart. 

‘ If the devil should prove an obstinate one and refuse to leave, 
charm they never so wisely, his retreat may generally be 
hastened by the vigorous application of a slipper or broom to 
the shoulders of the possessed person, the operator taking care 
to use at the same time the most scurrilous language he can 
think of ’ (Bishop B. Caldwell, writing of the TinneveJly Shanars, 
in Ziegenbalg, 164). In the Deccan one plan of scaring a demon 
is for the exorcist to take the possessed person before an idol, 
seiise him by the top-knot, and scourge and abuse him until the 
Bh'uta says what offering or penance will satisfy him {BG xviii. 
pt. 1. 292). The tortures inflicted on supposed witches and 
other possessed persons have resulted in death or serious 
injury jii. 202 f. N, Ohevers, Manual of Medical Juris- 

prudence for India, 1870, p. 646 ff.; for further accounts of 
exorcism by flagellation, see Orooke, i. 99, 165 f., ii. 34 ; of. Frazer, 
GB 2 iii. 127 ff., 216 ff.). In Oar Nicobar true ceremonial murciers 
of men, women, and even children have been performed for the 
public benefit by organized bodies, because the victims are con- 
sidered dangerous or obnoxious to the community; the mur- 
dered persons are charged with possession by an evil spirit as 
illustrated by their propensity to witchcraft, incendiarism, 
homicide, failure to cure diseases, or theft ; but the root cause 
is that the victim is believed to be possessed by a demon, and 
hence dangerous ; his limbs are broken, he is strangled, and his 
corpse is flung into the sea (Sir E, Temple, 210). 

{d) Expulsion of disease spiHts . — The evil spmts 
most generally feared are those which bring disease. 
To their agency are attributed epidemics in gene- 
ral, especially cholera, plague, or smallpox, and 
maladies which are unforeseen or those which inclh 
cate spirit possession, such as fits, fever, rlieu- 
matisin, colic, and the like. Such axnrits are often 
got rid of by transference, the spirit being com- 
pelled or induced to remove to another village or to 
some distant place. 

Jn the Pan jab, if the fever spirit be detected, the ofiSiomnt 
goes at night to a gi'aveyard, brings home some earth, lays it 
near the patient, and next day suspends a string from an acaoia 
tree, on which it is believed that the spirit hangs itself ; or a 
string is wound in seven strands from toe to head of the 
patient, and then it is tied round the tree, in the hope of con- 
ciliating the tree spirit which causes the fever spirit to depart 
iPNQ i. 40). In Upper Burma, when children fall ill, an egg, 
some of the child’s hair, and some sweetmeats are placed on a 
little boat and consl^ed to the river, which carries away the 
spirit ; by a later conception this ia supposed to be an offering 
to the water Nat or Spirit {Gazeilm', h. pt. i. 29 f. ; cf. Frazer, 
GB 2 iii. 97 ff,, 106 f,). A very common method is to convey’’ the 
disease by means of a scape-animal from the- infected area. In 
Berar the cholera spirit is expelled by yoking a plough, and 
driving it round the village to foim a sacred circle, which 
foreign and hostile spirits cannot pass ; a fowl and a goat are 
sacrificed and burjed in the ground, and near them the beam and 


plough-yoke are fixed, daubed uith red lead, and worshipped; 
a cart is then dragged containing the image of Mari, the disease 
goddess, from her shrine, to the village boundary, where tlie 
imago is worshipped, and a buffalo calf is sacrificed and buried 
(JViiVQ iv. ‘2U6f.). Ill the Telugu country the scape-animal is a 
buffalo, and, as the image of the goddess is carried in procession, 
people flourish sticks, swords, or spears, and cut up limes and 
throw them into the au* in order to induce the hungry spirits to 
seize them and thus be diverted from attacking the man who 
bears the imago {Bull. Made. Mm. v. 130). 

7 . Possession by spirits of the exorcist.— The 
exorciHui of evil spirits by a professional exorcist 
has been reduced to a system, and prevails widely 
in all parts of tlie country, particularly in S. India. 
In N. India the niecUum is known as Bhagat (Skr. 
bhakti, ‘fervent faith’), Syaiia, ‘the wise one,’ 
0,1 ha ( 8 kr. upddhydya, ‘teacher’) ; among the hill 
tribes of Central India as Baiga, Bliomka, Pariliar, 
or Demano ; in the Deccan as Janta, ‘ the knowing 
one, ’ or Devrislii, ‘ li oly saint. ’ He is distinguished 
from the Mantii, who learns by orthodox methods 
the charm foriniLla3 {mantra) from a teacher {guru), 
by the fact that he does not undergo special train- 
ing, but works through the inspiration of a familiar 
spirit or guardian, wJiich enters him when he work.s 
himself up into the proper state of ecstasy. This 
ecstatic state occiu's on various occasions and for 
various purjioses. His special province is the cx- 

ulsion of various kinds of disease ; but he also 

econies possessed at death rites, when he identifies 
and announces the pleasure of the spirit, at name- 
fixing, when he decides the proper name of the 
child, and at other domestic and religious rites. 
The medium in his ecstatic state is seized with 
revolting cramp-like contortions and muscular 
quivering, head-wagging, and frantic dancing, 
which usually end in complete or partial insensi- 
bility. When Sir C. A. Eiiiott witnessed a stance, 
*tbe man did not literally revolve; he covered his head well 
up in his cloth, leaving space over the head for the god to come 
to ; and in this state he twisted and turned himself about 
rapidly, and soon sank exhausted. Then, from the pit of his 
stomach, he uttered words which the bystanders interpreted to 
direct a certain line of conduct for the sick man to pursue. But 
perhaps the occasion was not a fair test, as the Parihar strongly 
objected to the presence of an unbeliever, on the pretence that 
the god was afraid to come before so great a l}.dkim [official] ’ 
{Settlement Rep. Boshangdbdd, 1867, p. 120). Compare the 
account by Oapt. W. L. Samuells, in Dalton, 232 f., quoted above, 
voi. ii. f). 4SSf, 

(a) Tabus imposed upon the medhim. — The 
medium is subject to numerous tabus. 

The god ‘ would leave his head’ if either a cow or a Brahman 
attended the rites, thus proving their non-Aryan origin. The 
Kota medium must not speak directly to his wife or to any other 
woman for three months before the rite ; he may not sleep on a 
mat or blanket ; at the least he must have no congress with his 
wife (Thurston, iv. 10 f.). In the Deccan he loses his power if 
Ms lamp goes out while he is eating, and thus leaves him ex • 
posed to demon assault ; if he happens to hear a menetruous 
woman speak if any one sweeps Ms room ; if the name of any 
spirit is mentioned. Should any such events occur, he must 
stop eating and fast during the remainder of the day. He must 
avoid certain vegetables and fruits, and must never eat stale or 
twice-oooked food, if he be a Musalman, he must not eat a 
special kind of millet, or food cooked by a inenstruous woman 
{EG xxiv. 4 I 8 ). 

(5) Methods of identifying ^irits hy the medium. 
—The medium uses varied methods of identifying 
the spirit which has seized his patient. 

In the Pan jab he waves corn over the sick person, and, making 
a heap for each suspected demon, keeps on dropping grains 
that on which the last falls indicating the offender {NXNQ 1. 
128). The Berar medium hangs a string over a wood fire and 
repeats spells ; when the smoke touches the string, the appro- 
priate formula is indicated {PNQ ii, 170). The KhohSri medium 
lays out thirteen leaves, each assigned to a special god, and, 
hanging a pendulum from Ms thumb, lets it move ; when it 
touches a particular leaf, that deity must be propitiated (Daltont, 
85), In the Qrujarat an officiant tied charmed threads round 
the house, drove a charmed iron nail into the ground at each 
domerand two at the door ; the house was purified ; a X>ev, or 
orthodox god, was installed, and before his image was placed a 
drawn sword, a lamp lit with butter, and a second lit with oil, 
while fhe medium continued to mutter Cimrms for forty-one 
days, and occarionally visited the cremation ground to make 
propitiatory offerings to the offended spirit. In another case Ih e 
spirit was actually expelled, and huxied under lime, salt, mustard, 
lead, and stones, to, prevent him from ‘walking’ ; and, as an 
additional precaution, "a charmed iron nail was driven into the 
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ground. Fumigation of the patient with the smoke of pepper 
and dogs' dung, as a means of inconveniencing the demon, was 
also reiiommended (A. K. Forbes, Mas 31 did, p. 657 if.). 

8 . Shamanism. —Such methods naturally develop 

into the practices ■which have been roughly classic 
fied under the head of Shamanism though 

this term is often applied to demonology in gene- 
ral. Bishop Caldwell recognizes various points of 
contact betAveen the systematized methods of 
exorcism Icnown as ‘devil dancing’ and ‘devil 
driving’ in S. India and the Shamanism of High 
Asia ; the absence in both of a recognized priest- 
hood ; the recognition of a Supreme God to whom, 
as he is too kindly to do them harm, little worship 
is offered by the people ; the absence of belief in 
metempsychosis i the objects of Sliamanistic wor- 
ship being not gods, but demons, which are re- 
garded as cruel, revengeful, capricious, and are 
appeased by blood sacrifices and wild dances ; the 
medium exciting himself to frenzy, and pretending, 
or supposing himself, to he possessed hy the demon 
to -whom worship is being offered, and whilst in this 
state communicating to those who consult Mm the 
information he has received {Dravid. Gram,% 1875, 

p. mm). 

Performances of this Mnd are uncommon in N. India, except 
In the Himalaya and among other hill and forest tribes. In 
Kumaun, when a person, believes himself to he possessed by a 
demon, he calls his friends to dance it away ; the dance goes on 
dally for as long as six months in some cases, and, as an addi- 
tional precaution, large fires are kept alight (Oakley, 207 1). 
When file Garos do devil-driving, it is in the name of their god 
Kalkama, who holds in his hands the spirits of men ; sacrificial 
stones are erected to him, and are smeared with the blood of 
the animal victim (Playfair, 82). The methods in use in S. 
India, where the system has been more fully elaborated, are of 
the^ same Mnd, and need not be more fully described. The 
basis of the performance is that the officiants, in dress, weapons, 
and ornaments, impersonate the demon whom they desire to pro- 
pitmte and cause to depart. (See illustrations of such performers 
among the Parayans and Panans of Cochin, in A. K. Iyer, i. 83, 
178. Full details will be found in the writings of Bishops Cald- 
well and Whitehouse already quoted, and in A. 0. JBurnell, 
*The Devil Worship of the Tulavas,* I A, lS9‘i.) 

Blood’drinkifig , — The most loathsome incident 
in these rites is Avhen the medium, in order to 
bring himself into communion Avith the deity or 
demon, and thus gain inspiration, drinks the blood 
of the sacrificed victim. 

The low-caste Madiga who impersonates the demon Vlrave^in 
or PoturajSr, * buffalo king,’ kills the sacrificial goat hy strangling 
it with his teeth and tearing the throat open (Oppert, 461, 476). 
The same rite is performed by other mediums of the same 
class Madr.Mm. v. 165 f. j Thurston, iv. 1S7*, A. K. Iyer, 
i. 811). In IST, India similar rites are found among the Tantrik 
mediums, as when, at the Bhairava festival in Nepal, a band of 
masked, yelling devils beset and torture the buffalo victim, 
drink the blood, and eat pieces of the raw, bleeding flesh (PMQ 
iii. 166 ; cf. the account m H. A. Oldfield, fr<m Sepal, 

1880, ii. S45ff.), In some cases in S. India the victim is slightly 
wounded, and forced to eat rice soaked in its own blood ; if it 
eats, the omen is good, but in any case the victim is slain (BuU. 
3laAr. 3lu8. v. 173). The blood is used as a charm, as at 
Trichinopoly, where clothes soaked in it are hung on the eaves 
of the houses to protect the cattle from disease j or it is smeared 
on, the doorposts of the shrine, or collected in a vessel and laid 
before the goddess for her refreshment (ib. v. 173, 141, 164). 

9 , Worship^ of Guardians. — Particularly in S. 
India, the chief reliance for protection against 
demons is placed in the Guardians. These are, 
first, the G-ramadevata, or local village-deities j 
secondly, the leaders of the hosts of evil spirits, 
vdio, by appropriate conciliation, can be induced 
to keep their demon bands under control, and 
prevent them from doing injury to mankind. 

(a} The Ordmccdevatcl . — The Grimadevata, ‘gods of the 
village,’ or, they are called in N. India, the Dihw§.r <with ihe 
same meaning), are generally non-human spirits, though their 
yanks are sometimes recruited from those of human origin. 
They are often identified with the Barth Mother or with the 
wider host of Mothers (Mata), the worship of whom prevails 
widely in W. India. (For Mother-worship, see A. Barth, Ile- 
U^ons of India, 1882, p, 202 n. ; Bishop Whitehouse, in M'ull. 
3iadr, Mm. v. VlSff. ; Monier-AViiliams, Brahinanisni and 
Hinduism*, 1891, p, 226 ff.) Tlie connexion of this worship of 
the female po\Yei'S with the matriarchate is not clearly estab- 
lished in India. But women are generally!- supposed to be more 
susceptible than men to spirit influence, and are nij-stcrious 
beinp charged with supernatural energy (Westennarck, i. 620, 
666 iu). Hence wo find women participawng in demon propitia- 


tion. The Oraons believe that women, kiiovm as Bisahi, control 
the terrible Bhuta known as I)uyan. The woman who desires 
to acquire this power strips off her clothes (see above, vol. iii. 
p. 447), wears a girdle of broken twigs taken from a broom, and 
goes to a cave, the resort of the Dayan, There she learns spells 
{mantra), and at each stance puts a stone into a hole. If at the 
end of a year the hole is full, she has become an expert, and 
can take away life and restore it. If the hole be only partially 
full, she has the power only of taking away life. Every year 
she is obliged to sacrifice a black cat and pour its blood into the 
hole. She and the Dayan alone can set the Bhuta in action, 
and to these all diseases are attributed. When a child dies, any 
Bisahi in the village is charged with causing the death {3iAS'B 
1 . 144). 

As examples of these village guardians we have Ohapilld or 
Chan^kai, the low-caste Hindu guardian in the Deccan^ who 
lives in marshes and attacks children. To appease her an image 
is made of earth taken from the banks of a river ; offerings are 
made to it, and it is finally thrown into water (BC? xxiv. 416). 
The field guardian of the Reddis of Bijapur lives in a stone 
under a sacred tree, which is smeared with red lead, and offer- 
ings are made before beginning ploughing {ib. xxiii. 147). 
Darha is the guardian of the Birhora of Bengal, and is repre- 
sented by a piece of bamboo stuck slantwise into the ground 
(Risley, 1 . 138). Naturally such village guardians are often 
embodied in the boundary stone. The chief object of worship 
of the Dangs of Khandesh is Simaria Dev, the boundary god, 
the Sewapriya of the Bhniyars {BG xh. 601 ; Orooke, !rC7 ii. 03). 
The worship of boundaries (simanta-pujd) is part of the ortho- 
dox marriage rite {JBG xviii. pt. i. 129). In Tanjore the Ellai-kal, 
or boundary stone, is the subject of remarkable worship (Bull. 
Madr. Mus. v. 117 f., 166f.). 

(b) The demon Guardians. — ^In S. India the chief of these is 
.^riyanar, ‘ honourable father,’ or, as he is also called, Sasta or 
Sastra, * ruler ’ (Oppert, 606). Mounted on a horse or elephant, 
he rides sword m hand over hill and dale to clear the land from 
evil spirits ; any one who meets him and his demon troop dies 
at once ; when he is not riding, he appears as a red-coloured 
man, wearing a crown, with lines of sacred ashes {vibhuti) on 
his forehead, and richly dressed *, he has two wives, Burannal 
and Pudkalai, who are worshipped with him (Oppert, 606 ; BuU, 
Madr. Mus. v. 118 ; A. JK. Iyer, i, 312 f.). In the Himalaya the 
demons go about on horses, in litters, or on foot, led hy Bho- 
lanS-th ; death seizes any one meeting them ; Airi patrols the 
land with his dogs (JASBe, 1848, p. 609 ; Crooke, 1 . 2621, 280 ; 
of. the European legend of the Wild Huntsman, the Orion of 
Greek legend, Wiiotan of Germany [Frazer, Pausan, v. 82; 
Grimm, iii, 918 ff., 941 f.J). 

The Deccan guardian is Vefcala, who also appears as a goblin 
tenanting dead bodies (see the Vetdla-paitchavixidatika included 
in Somadeva, Kathclsant-sagara, tr. 0. H. Tawney ; and Sir 
B. Burton, Vikram and the Vampire, 1870), He is represented 
in human form, but his hands and feet are turned backwards, 
his eyes taw’ny green, his hair standing on end ; he holds a cane 
in his right hand and a conch-shell in hia left ; when he goes his 
rounds, he is dressed in green, and sits in a litter or rides a 
horse, while his attendants follow, holding lighted, torches and 
shouting (JBG xviii. pt. i. 291, xxiv. 415), In the villages, as a 
guardian, he occupies a stone smeared with rod paint, the top 
roughly carved into a man’s face ; but more usually he resides 
in the pre-historic stone circles scattered over the hills, the 
centre stone representing the demon, and the surrounding 
pillars his attendants {ib. xviii. pt. i. 291, 663, pt. iii. 847, 388, 
xxiv. 416). 

Iiike him is Bhairava or Bhairon, who seems to be in origin 
an old earth-god, the consort of the Mother. In his form as 
Kai Bhairava he cures diseases caused by demons (t‘b. xi. 461, 
xiv. 73, xviii- pt. i. 289), As Bahiroba he is widely revered, and 
the Dhangars of Satara bury his image with the rich men of the 
tribe to protect them from eril spirits (ib. xi. 461, xiv. 73, 
xix. 105). 

In N. India, where the belief in demons is less intense, the 
local village-deities, and, in particular, Hanuman, the jnonkey- 
god, are installed as guardians at the foundation of every 
settlement. 

10. Periodical or occasional expulsion of evil 
spirits. — The i)6riodical ox occasional expulsion of 
evil sj^irits is as common among many Indian tribes 
as it is among other primitive races (Frazer, 
iii, 39fii). 

This Is often done at the close of the harvest season, which is 
regarded os a period of licence. About harvest time the Karenni 
of Upper Burma take a piece of smouldering wood from the 
house fire, place it on a bamboo, and carry it ceremonially out- 
side the village ; they are unable or unwilling to explain the 
object of the rite, but they say that it keeps off fever and other 
sickness from the house {Gazetteer^ i. pt. i. 630). Among the 
Taun^has of the E, frontier there is a general cleaning up of 
the village after an epidemic, the place being surrounded with 
a cordon of frosh-spun white threads, and the blood of sacrificed 
animals scattered (T, H. Lewin, Wild liam of S.K India, 1870, 
p. 196 f.). Tfio people of Low^er Burma expel the cholera demon 
by scrambling on the house roofs, laying about them with 
bamboos and billets of wood, drum-heating, trumpet-blowing, 
yells, and screams (0. J. F. S. Forbes, British Jhunna, 1878, p. 
233 ; Shway Yoe, 27ie Barman, 1882, i. 282, ii. 105 ff.). /Similar 
harvest-rites are found among the Ho and Mundarx tribes in 
Bengal and those of the N.AV. frontier (Dalton, 196 f. ; J. Bid- 
dulph, Tribes 0 / ike Hindoo Koosh, 1880, p. 103). At the annual 
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Maler feast the priest scatters rice ; all persons supposed to he 
possessed with devils soramble for it, and are finally cured hy 
drinking the blood of a saonllcod buffalo (Dalton, 270). The 
Kandhs practise a similar rite at seed-time (W. Macpherson, 
Memoricus of Service-^ 1866, p. S67 f.). In Bengal, during the 
Holi spring festival, people light torches and fling them over 
the boundary of the next village, the custom often giving rise 
to riots {PNQ iv. 201). Even among many of the higher castes, 
like the Prabhus of Bombay, in order to expel evil spirits at a 
marriage, a servant rises eaidy and sweeps the house, gathers 
the sweepings into a basket, lays on it an old broom, a light, 
some betel, and four copper coins, and waving the basket before 
each room says : ‘ May evil go, and Bali’s kingdom come 1 * She 
then drives the master of the house to the door, and, warning 
him not to look back, places the sweepings on the roadside and 
brings back the coins (JSO xviii. pt. i. 262 f.). In Upper India 
the Divali, or feast of lights, is the occasion for observances of 
the same kind, the lamps scaring demons, and a regular rite of 
soaring poverty or ill-luck from the house being performed {I A 
xxxii, [1903] 237 ff.; NINQ v. 125; Crooke, li. 188 f., 295 f.). 
Often these rites take the form of a mock combat or a tug of 
war, m which one party represents the good, and the other the 
evil, spirits, arrangements being made that the former shall be 
victorious. The Burmese Nats are propitiated by a tug of war, 
the victorious side being supposed to g&b better crops ; and if, 
after the contest, rain happens to fall, the efficacy of the appeal 
is placed beyond question ; this is also done in seasons of drought 
(Gazetteer Upper BurmCLt ii. pt. ii. 95, 279, iii. pt. ii. 64), Among 
the Aos of Assam, at a festival held in August, there are tugs of 
war lasting for three days between the young men and un- 
married girls of each clan (kkel) IE, A. Gait, Census Rep. Assaniy 
1891, i. 244). In AJ^madnagar, m April-May, the boys of one 
village fight with slings and stones against those of another ; it 
is believed that the non-observance of the rite causes failure of 
rain, or, if rain falls, a plague of field rats ; a fight duly waged 
is followed by plentiful rainfall (BG xvii. 722 f. ; cf. the Greek 
\i6o^oXta. and ala-xpoXoyia [Farnell, CGS iii. 93, 99; J. E. 
Harrison, Prolegomena^ 1903, p. 155 ; Orooke, ii. 320 f.]). 

11. Gaining control of a demon. — In the rites of 
Black Magic, a demon, if lie can be brought under 
the control of a medium or magician, plays an im- 
portant part ; he may be used as a protector by bis 
master, or bis owner may let him loose to work 
mischief on those whom he desires to injure. The 
magician, by the use of spells (mantra,), can often 
induce him to enter some receptacle, and he thus 
becomes a marketable commodity. 

* When the sale of a Bhut has been arranged, the Ojha hands 
over a corked bamboo cylinder which is supposed to contain him. 
This is taken to the place, usually a tree, where it is intended 
that he should in future reside ; a small ceremony is performed, 
liquor being poured on the ground, or small mounds (piv-^) 
erected in ms honour, and the cork is then taken out, whereupon 
the Bhut is supposed to take up his abode in the place chosen 
for him. His function is to watch the crops and guard them 
from thieves, and, if any one should be hardy enough to steal 
from a field thus guarded, he is certain to be stricken by the 
Bhut, and in a few days will sicken and die * (E. A. Gait, Census 
Rep. Bengal, 1901, i. 198). Among the Pulluvans of Madras, 
man who wishes to bring a demon under his control must bathe 
in the morning for forty-one days, and cook his own meals. 
He should have no association with his wife, and he free from 
all pollution. Every night, after 10 o’clock, he should bathe in 
a tank or river, and stand naked up to the loins in water, 
while praying to the god whom he wishes to propitiate, in the 
words J I offer thee my prayers, so that thou mayst bless me 
with what I want.” These, with his thoughts concentrated on 
the deity, he should utter 101, 1001, and 100,001 times during 
the period. Should he do this, in spite of ail obstacles, and 
intimidation b^’’ the demons, the god will grant his desires* 
(Thurston, vi. 231). In Mysore, among the Hasulas and 
Maleyas, jungle tribes, when a man dies, ms spirit is supposed 
to be stolen by some one else’s devil, who is pointed outby the 
astrologer, who divines by throwing cowrie-sheUs or rice. The 
heir, then, as a measure of precaution, redeems the spirit by 
offering a pig, fowlj or other gift ; and he promptly shuts it up 
in a pot, where it is periodically supplied with drink and food 
to prevent it from * wallring* and doing mischief (B, L. Bice, 
Mysore, 1897, i, 214 ; cf. ‘The Fisherman and the Jinni,’ Sir E. 
Burton, Arabian Mghts, 1893, i, 34ff» ; PIfQ ii. 170). The 
power of a demon is believed to rest in his hair, and, if a man 
can succeed in cutting off the topknot of a Bhut, the latter will 
he his slave for life (NIIf’Q iii. ISO). In Travancore, Kuttich- 
chatban, the boy imp, if fed, watches the property of his owner ; 
the master of Such a demon possesses infinite powers of evfi : but 
these, if wrongly exercised, recoil upon him, and cause him to 
die childless and after terrible physical and menial agonj'- (N. 
Subramhaniya Aiyar, Census Rep., 1901, i. $03), Siddharaja, 
the great Ohalukya king of ’W. India, is said to have performed 
his acts of heroism by aid of a demon which, he subdued hy 
riding a corpse in a cemetery {BG i, pt. i. 174). 

12 , Relation of demonology to orthodox re- 
ligion, — From Vedic times the gods erer yrar 
against the demons (A, Macdonell, 156 ff.). ICp^na 
slays the demone.ss Pntana; Tpnavartta, the 
whirlwind demon; Arista, the hull demon; Ke^in, 


the horse demon (F. S. Growse, Math am 1883, 
pp. 55, 62). Many gods and goddesses take their 
cult-titles from their conc[uest of demons ; Devi as 
Maliisa-mardini, Indra as Vrfcrahan, Visnu as 
Kaitabhajit and Madhusudana. The scenes of 
these ghostly combats are still shown, like the 
gloomy cave at Yan in Kanara, whence Siva dis- 
lodgeii the demon occupant ; the water which hows 
from hot springs is the blood of the Eaksasas slain 
by some deity, or such wells are the haunts of 
demons which, if not conciliated, bring disease [BG 
XV, pt. ii. 355, xiv. 373 ; L. A. Waddell, Among the 
Himalayas, 1899, p. 203). This opposition between 
the worker by^ magical arts and the priest who 
works hy the aid of the gods is one of the primary 
facts of Hinduism (Sir A. C, Lyall, Asiatic % 

1907, i. 101 ff.). Even among some of the forest 
tribes the supremacy of the god over the demon is 
admitted; but, as already stated, no clear dis- 
tinction can he drawn between god and demon. 
The Oraons believe that their tntelaiy deity, Pat, 
controls all the Bhuts, except the Dayan ; and tlie 
Kannikans of Madras will not worship the demon 
Chathan at Cranganore because he is a rival of the 
local orthodox god (MASB, 1906, i. 142; A. K. 
Iyer, i. 143), 

But, as a matter of fact, this opposition between 
demonolatry and the orthodox religion is little 
more than nominal, and popular Hinduism consists 
of a veneer of the higher beliefs overlying demon- 
worship, the latter being so closely combined with 
the former that it is now impossible to discriminate 
the rival elements. This combination is especially 
apparent in S. India, where Brahmanism appeared 
at a comparatively recent period and was forced to 
come to tei’ms with the local Draviclian beliefs. In 
particular, in the Tamil districts, the demon cultus 
has been elaborated under Brahman guidance, as is 
shown by the ceremonial washing of demon images, 
elaborate processions in their honour, and other 
forms of an advanced species of worship. While 
the original Gramadevata are, as a rule, female, 
here their male consorts tend to acquire a more 
prominent position, Aiyanar, for instance, has be- 
come entirely independent, occupies a shrine of his 
own, and has a special festival, and sacrifices are 
made to his attendants, Maduraiviran and hlun- 
adian. As a concession to Brahman feeling, blood 
sacrifices are falling into abeyance, and, when these 
are offered to a goddess, she is often veiled, and a 
curtain is drawn during the blood-sacrifice to 
Aiyanar, or the offering is made not to him hut to 
one of his attendants (Bishop Whitehead, Bnll. 
Madr, Mits. v. 160). In some places Brahmans 
are heginning to act as priests to the village god- 
desses ; hut the slaying of victims is left in charge 
of the low-caste priests ; and Brahmans who serve 
in village shrines are regarded, among their own 
body, as holding a distinctly lower position than 
those who are engaged in secular pursuits (ib. 
127 f . The fusion or the two faiths usually mani- 
fests itself in the acceptance hy the orthodox gods 
of the demons as their followers or assistants. 
This is particularly noticeable in the Sakta and 
Saiva cultus, Yai^navism having little sympathy 
with the cruder rites of demonism. The village 
goddesses tend to become Baktis, w manifestations 
of the female energy of Nature ; Biva himself has, 
as one of his cult-titles, Bhute^vara or BhuteM, 
‘ lord of demons ’ ; his son Gape^a or Ganpati takes 
his name as lord of Hs father’s attendant demons 
(garia); in the Kamatak, Aiyanar is idenii/ied 
with Harihara, a duplex figure embodying fcJiva 
and Yisnu. 

The corrupt MahMna form of Budclliism current 
in Tibet and the Himalaya has largely adopted 
Shamanistic beliefs, dravm from the Animistic 
devil-dancing cults of the Brin, resembling in many 
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^YayB the Taoism of China, and reinforced from 
Indian Tantrilc beliefs (L. A, Waddell, Buddhism 
of Tibet, 1895, pp. 19, si, 477 ; Sir H. Yule, Mct^'co 
Polo, 1871, ii. eif.p 

This process of the absorption of demonola- 
bry by orthodox Hinduism naturally results in 
the decrease of the former, as intelligence, educa- 
tion, and the «active missionary efforts of the 
orthodox priesthood extend. This is admitted by 
several nati^^e writers. One, s]^aking of Bengal, 
states that the numbers of the Bhuts have largely 
been reduced ; fifty years ago there were as many 
iiiillions of demons as there are men at the present 
time ; characteristically, he seems to attribute this 
reduction in numbers to the facilities now offered 
by railways of visiting Gaya and other places for 
the purpose of performing the obsequial rites which 
appease the angry spirits of the dead [NINQ iii. 
199). Trom Boiilbay we learn that in Kolhapur 
some of the most dreaded evil S 2 )irits have recently 
disappeared — the Brahman ghosts having left the 
country because they dislike the cow- killing per- 
mitted by the British Government j the Muham- 
madan demons because pork is now freely eaten ; 
only the low-caste spirits are left, and their influ- 
ence has become much reduced [BO xxiv. 421). 
Even in Cochin and Travancore, the homes of 
demon-worship, it is said to be gradually giving 
way to Hinduism, as represented by the 'cults of 
Biva, Subrahmaiiya, and Ganpati or Ganosa (A. K. 
Iyer, i. 311). 

Irt'CSEASUR.B.-— The cults the demom and evil spinta of 
India have heen aa yet imperfectly studied, because many of 
these rites are reijulsive, and performed in secret, and thus do 
not readily come under the observation of Europeans, while they 
are offensive to many students of Hinduism belonging to the 
higher and learned classes. The material, which is of great 
extent and complexity, is scattered through the anthropo- 
logical literature of India, some of which has been quoted in 
the course of this article. It is most abundant in S. India. 
Much information will be found in the Cemns Reports ; the 
Manual of the Administration of the Madn'as Presidency, 
1.885-9S *, the Bulletins of the Madras Museum ; the District 
Manuals, eap. that by W. Logan oa Makihar, 1887 ; general 
treatises, such as E, Tbui'ston, Castes and Tribes of S. India, 
1009; V. 3Sr, Aiya, Travancore State Manual, 1906; B. L. 
Rice, Mysore, 1897 ; F. Buchanan, A Journey through Mysore, 
Canara, and Malabar, 1807 ; L. K. Anantha Krishna Iyer, 
The Cochin Tribes and Castes, vot i. (all published), 1909 ; P. 
Percival, The Land of the Veda, 1854 ; S. Mateer, The Land of 
Charity, 1%11; R. Caldwell, Compare Gratn, oftheDravidianor 
SoutkJndian Family of Languages^, 1875, in which and in 
B. Ziegenbalg, Gmmlogy of the SouthTndian Gods, 1869, the 
work of the former writer on the Shanars of Tinnevelly is re- 
produced ; G. Oppert, The Original Inhabitants of Bharata- 
var^a or India, 1893 ; Sir M. Monier-Wliliams, Brahmanism 
and Minduism^, 1891 ; in A. K. Forbes, Rds 3lald, 1878, is 
reproduced the Bhoot Jfibxmdh or the Destroyer of Supersti- 
tions regarding Daimms, by Trivedi Balpatram Daya, issued in 
an Eng’, tr. in 1850. To these may be added special mono- 
graphs, such as P. Dehon, * Religion and Customs of the 
Uraons,’ in Mern, As. Soo, Bengal, i. (1900); A. C. Burned, 
The Devil Worship of the TuZmas, reprinted from JfA, 1894 ; 
H. Whitehead, ^The Village Deities o! Southern India,’ in 
Bull, Madr. Mus. v. (1907) ; M. J. WalliOuse, * On the Belief 
in Bhutas— Devil and Chose Worship in Western India,’ in JAI 
V. (1876) 408. W. OEOOKE. 


DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Jain). -Super- 
liumau beings, according to the Jains, fall into 
two categories— tlie denizens of liell (namkas), 
and the gods (devas), A sub-division of the latter 
distinguishes good and bad gods {daiv% and ds‘ur% 
gati) ; the had ^ds are also spoken of as kudems 
or kadamaras. Demons would come under the two 
heads ndrahts and kudevas, and ghosts under that 
of hudems. It must, however, be kept in mind 
^ that, according.to the Jains, neither the state of a 
god nor that of a demon is permanent, but both 
have their individually fixed duration, which may 
extend to many ^ oceans of years.’ The state which 
a soul may attain in the scale of beings and the 
duration of this state— -his individual lot— depend 
on„the merits and demerits {harma) of the soul; 
'when the allotted time i.s over, the soul will be 
re- born in some other state according to his Jeetnna, 


A god may be re-born as a hell-being, but the 
latter will be re-born as an animal or a man only. 

The ndrakas, or hell-beings, have a demoniacal 
nature, but they cannot leave the place where they 
are condemned’ to live, nor can tliey do harm to 
any otlier beings than their fellow ndraJeas. The 
souls of those who have couirnitted heinous sins 
are on death removed in a few moments (see 
Death akb Disposal of the Dead [Jain]} to 
one of the seven nether worlds which contain the 
different hells (see CosMOGONV AND Cosmology 
[Indian], § 4 ). There the soul of the condemned is 
fitted out with an enormous body of a loathsome 
shape comparable to that of a plucked fowl. The 
hell-beings possess superhuman mental powers 
[avadhi) ; they avail them, however, only to find 
out their enemies and to fight each other. In 
addition to the pains produced by the wounds they 
inflict on one another and by the tortures they 
have to undergo in some hells, the hell-beings 
continually suffer from extreme heat or cold, the 
intolerable stink, and the liorrid sounds which 
prevail in the hells, and they can never appease 
their hunger and thirst. The ndrakas do not 
die, however much they are mangled ; but their 
wounds close at onee'like a furrow in water. 
They die at their allotted time after a miserable 
life, which may extend, in the lowest hell, to 33 
oceans of years. 

The remaining demons and the ghosts are con- 
tained in the two lowest sub-divisions of the gods ; 
the hliavanavdsins or hhaim^yakas, and the ^yan- 
tetras. The lowest class of the hhamnavdshis ii,e. 
gods “who live in palaces) are the asurakumdras or 
simply asuras. They reside in mansions of their 
own below the surface of the earth, in the upper 
half of Mat7iaprabhd, the highest of the seven 
nether worlds. As in Hindu mythology, the 
asuras may be good or bad ; but tliere are fifteen 
extremely wicked asuras — Ainbarisa, etc. — who 
administer tortures in the three uppermost hells ; 
in a former life they had delighted in wanton 
cruelty. The remaining classes of b/iavanavdshis, 
ndgas, etc., seem to be demi-gods rather than 
demons. 

The rTyantaras include demons, goblins, ghosts, 
and spirits, who live on, above, or below the earth. 
They are divided into eight classes, viz. hmnaras, 
km^ncrusas, mahoragas, gandharvas, yaksets, rclJc' 
sasas, hhutas, and pUdthas, all of whiph occur 
almost identically in Hindu mythology. The last 
four classes contain demons and ghosts, but they 
are not demoniacal as a whole. There are even 
among the rdksasas good ones, adorers of the 
UrihaharaSi who may take diJcsd, etc. In narra- 
tives the demoniacal character is usually indicated 
by an epithet, e.g. dusla-vyantara. Generally 
speaking, the notions of the Jains on demons, 
ghosts, etc., are veiy much the same as those of 
the other Hindus ; but the position of the super- 
human beings has been, in many regards, altered 
by the efforts of the Jains to introduce systematical 
order into the mythological conceptions current at 
the time when their religious teachings were re- 
duced to a definite form. 


LtTERAOTRS.—UmUsvItfcj’s TattvcirtTiddhigama Sutra, cts. 3 
md 4 (ti\ J^DMQ lx. [1906] 309 ff.) ; ViuayaviJaya’s-ZoIi^iajmM^^a, 
1906, 9 I 1 S 1 aud lOtb saigas. H* JagOBI. 


DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Japanese);—!. 
Ghosts.-—* The diificulty,’ says a Japanese writer, 
* of collecting materials for an article about ghosts 
is that there ^ are so many of them.’ Ghosts 
and ghost-stories are too numerous to admit of 
tabulation or classification. There are certain 
traditional forms which they are supposed to 
assume. TJiey are mosoly of the female sex, are 
clad in wiuce flowing robes ■\rhich conceal the 
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absence of legs, and dishevelled hair hangs loosely 
over their shoulders. As a rule they are su^)posed 
to hear some resemblance to tlie living original, 
but this is not invariably the case. The ghosts 
of the ivicked bear on themselves the marks of 
the punishments they are enduring in the invis- 
ible world : they appear with one eye, or three 
eyes, with a long tongue protruding beyond their 
lips, or with a long flexible neck like that of a 
serpent. These corporeal peculiarities are sup- 
posed to be the results of the karma of a previous 
existence. The Japanese ghost is not generally 
malicious : there are times, however, when he can 
exhibit an amazing amount of perverse and wicked 
ingenuity. 

Dr. T. Inouye, who has devoted much thought 
to the question of ghosts, summarizes their appear- 
ances as folloAvs. (1) They are commonly seen in 
the t'wilight or at dead or night when everything 
is black and indistinct. They appear, (2) as a rule, 
in lonely or solitary places ; or (B) in houses recently 
visited by death, or that have long been deserted, 
in shrines, temples, graveyards, or among the 
shadows of willow-trees. It is very rarely that a 
ghost appears to a group of persons ; apparitions 
are mostly vouchsafed to single individuals, and 
especially to persons out of health, feeble in body 
and mind, deficient in knowledge, and impression- 
able. There is nothing specially new in Inouye’s 
conclusions : they are given here to show that the 
Japanese ghost is very much what the ghost is 
supposed to be elsewhere. 

2. Warnings of approaching death. — It is com- 
mon among temple folk in Japan to say that at the 
moment of death the soul will often go to the 
temple to give notice of its death. On such occa- 
sions, a jingling or rattling sound is heard by the 
temple-gate or in the main hall of worship, and it 
is held Qiat whenever these sounds are heard they 
are invariably followed by the announcement that 
a parishioner, male or female, has died. The man 
from whom the present writer obtained his informa- 
tion warned him that these stories must not be 
looked upon as mere idle tales. The thing is of 
constant occurrence, now as in the past. Two 
stories from Torn Monogatari will illustrate this 
point. 

A certain rich parishioner of a temple in the township of 
Tono, in the province of Rikuchu, had long been confined to his 
bed with a disease which was known to be incurable. One day, 
however, the incumbent of the temple was surprised to receive 
a visit from the sick man, who was welcomed with the greatest 
cordiality, and regaled with tea and cakes. After a long and 
pleaeant conversation, the visitor rose to take his leave. A 
novice followed him to the front gate. The old man, passing 
through it, turned suddenly to the right and disappeared 
mysteriously from sight. The servitors in the temple were in 
the meantime making the discovery that the calces had been 
left untouched and the tea spilled on the mala. Several persons 
afterwards asserted that they had seen the old gentleman walk- 
ing mysteriously down the street. The man died that evening, 
and the family maintained that he had been lying unconscious 
on his bed all day. The spilling of the tea is characteristic of 
many of these stories : it seems to be the proper thing for the 
Japanese ghosts to do. 

Another very pretty story comes from the lonely mountain 
village of Shimo Jliigawa, on the banks of the Karobe in Efcohiu. ; 
The wife of a carrier, living v^th her husband and son, near to i 
a mineral spring, fell into the river, as she was returning after ^ 
dark on a moomess night from the spring, and was drowned. ' 
Husband and son were awaiting her return at home, very 
anxious because of the lateness of the hour. Finally, they con- 
cluded that, owing to the darkness, she had decided to stay the 
bight somewhere, and would return the next morning. As the 

at^s^and. ^Seeing nothing, he went to sleep again Bui the 
tug at his hand came again, and the touch was like that of his 
mother’s hand. Then he called his father, and, striking a light, 
found that the place upon which the strange fingers had closed 
was covered with blood. The next morning his mother’s dead 
body was found among the rocks in the river bed. The palm of 
her hand was all torn and bleeding. Evidently, in her fall, she 
had made a wild grab at some stone or tree, ana injured it. 

3. The limbs of a ^host.— While the common 
ghost, and especially the stage-ghost, is generally 
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conceived as a head and shoulders ending off in 
vague draperies, the following stoiy of the Haunted 
House of Yotsuya will show that underneath the 
vague draperies a real man is supposed to exist. 

The house in this story was haunted by a troublesome and 
noisy ghost who allowed the inmates no rest at nigh fc. The land- 
lord could find no tenant though the rent was ridiculously low. 
At last a man, tempted by the cheap rent asked for the otherwise 
desirable residence, determined to face the ghost and lay him 
if possible. Ha shut himself into the house at night and 
awaited the ghost’s arrival. At the wonted hour he came. He 
was not, however, a terrible ghost at all. When he found that 
the man showed no disposition to run away he became quite 
gentle and opened his grief. In the days of his flesh he had 
been a fighting man, and had had the misfortune to lose his leg 
as the result of one of bis battles. The severed limb lay buried 
beneath the house, and a one-legged, ghost in the realm of the 
spirits was an object of ridicule. He had long haunted the 
house for the purpose of recovering his lost limb, but unfortu- 
nately he had never yet succeeded in persuading any mortal to 
listen to his plaint. The man promised to give his assistance, 
and, instructed by the ghost, proceeded to dig at a certain spot 
beneath the house. Presently, there arose from the hole a 
misty shape, a fleecy cloud, in appearance like the leg of a man 
which drifted off, and joined itself to the body of the ghost. 

‘ Thank you,’ said the happy ghost, ‘ I am satisfied now.’ And 
he ceased to haunt the house. The story shows that the 
Japanese ghost is thought of as being the exact spiritual 
counterpart of the material man, 

4. Ghostly counterparts of material objects,— 
The Japanese ghost rarely (if ever) appears naked. 
He appears sometimes in his grave-clothes, hut 
very frequently in the ghostly counterparts of the 
clothes which he habitually wore in his material 
life. He often has a spiritual sword, and has been 
known in stories to commit murder, e.g. strangling, 
with the ghostly counterparts of material objects, 
such as a rope or a piece of tough paper. 

A Kyoto story, dating from the Ky6h6 era (a.d. 1718-1'735), 
tells of a murdered woman who was buried along with her new- 
born infant, the latter not being truly dead at the time of inter- 
ment. Prompted by maternal instinct, the ghost of the woman 
escaped from the tomb and went into the city to buy food for 
her infant. Two or three times she appeared at a certain shop 
and purchased some rice-jelly. On each occasion she was 
served by a different member* of the family— by an apprentice, 
by the mistress, and finally by the master. The sadness of her 
face impressed itself on the memory of each, and each had a 
distinct recollection of having seen the woman take out of her 
urse the proper sum of money and lay it down on. the mat 
efore her. In each case, when, after the departure of the 
woman, they went to take up the money, it had disappeared 
and could nowhere be found. 

It is evideut that the Japanese ghost is thought 
of as surrounded by ghostly counterparts of all the 
objects that surround him in this world— in other 
words, there is, in the Japanese mind, a spiritual 
world which is the exact counterpart of the material 
world in which we live. 

5. Close connexion between the two worlds. — 
These two worlds axe looked upon as being very 
closely connected. The spiritual world lies as near 
to the material, and is as closely interwoven with 
it, as the spirit of man is with his body. The liuk 
of connexion is never broken, and the Japanese 
ghost feels the same keen interest in the welfare of 
his family, province, or country that he felt when 
alive. 

There are many stories to flluati^ate this; for example, one 
recently published by Viscount Tani in the JKoktimmShmdunj 
of a certain Hamada Bokunojo, a samumi of the Tosa clan, 
who, having been beheaded (a.i). 3874) with his whole family on 
account of embezzlement of provincial funds, appeared to his 
judge on the day fallowing the execution, to relieve himself of 
an important message which oppressed his mind. In many 
stories, the constant persecutions of a stepmother worry her 
hated stepson into a monastery, where he can have no further 
influence over the family finances. , A pious priest of Hieizan, 
who had spent many years in the continuous recitation of the 
Hoke Kyd, edifies (or annoys?) the community by continuing 
the same practice in the darkness of the tomb. The ghost of a 
murdered man gives no rest tb judges, councillors* or kinsfolk, 
until he has secured the acquittal of a wrongfully accused 
person and the arrest of his own guilty brother* 

These are hut a few ins toees. out of the many 
ghost stories with which Japanese literature' and 
folk-lore abound, Whether the tales axe true ox 
not does not matter. The important^ thing is 
that they all illustrate the constant belief of the 
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Japanese in the reality of the spirit world, and in 
the constant and close interest which its denizens 
take in the concerns of men. 

6. Effects of this belief on conduct.—* Are you 
not ashamed/ says a kind-hearted husband, in 
one of Tokiitonii's novels, to his spiteful wife, — 
‘ are you not ashamed to stand before the family 
ihai [tablets of the dead], when you have been 
treating your own brother’s child with such 
cruelty ? * There can he no doubt that the belief 
in the continued interest taken by the dead in the 
concerns of the world they have left behind them 
has exerted in the past, and still exerts, a ^^reat 
influence on the moral eondnct of the individual 
Japanese. The influence is fostered by the presence 
on the domestic shrine of the tablets of the dead, 
by the observances on death-days and other anni- 
versaries of the dead, by the ceremonies, joyous and 
otherwise, of the Urabon Festival, by the many 
lustrations of the Shinto rites, and by the practice, 
observed in private households as in the great 
affairs of State, of announcing to the spirits of the 
deceased, as matters that must touch them closely, 
any events of importance that have taken place in 
the family circle or the country. When the second 
Tokugawa Shogun, Hidetada, wished to change 
the succession in his family, he was only dissuaded 
from his designs by the consideration of the fact 
that he would have to notify the change by some 
messenger sent expressly to the realms of the dead. 
Imperial messengers are constantly being sent to 
announce some event to the spirits of the Imperial 
Ancestors, and the ShSkonsha shrines which, 
during the present reign, have been erected in 
Tokyo and elsewhere, to the memory of the patriot 
dead who have died for sovereign or country during 
the Meiji period, represent the enlargement by 
design of an old belief that has always been present 
in Japan under one form or another. The spiritual 
world of the Japanese is no longer hounded by the 
narrow limits of the province. Like their patriot- 
ism, it has become Imperial : for what lies outside 
the bounds of the Empire the Japanese have but 
little concern. 

7. The spirits of material objects.— The Japanese 
ghost differs from ours in conception. It is not, as 
with us, just the spiritual portion of a man, sepa- 
rated at death from the body. It is the whole man 
spiritualized, the exact, immaterial counterpart of 
the material man. Every material object (e.p, 
money, as we saw above) has this spiritual counter- 
part, and there has from the earliest times been a 
tendency to personify the spiritual counterparts of 
material objects, especially things remarkable for 
beauty, majesty, age, and the like. We hear 
occasionally of the ghost of a teapot, a badger, or 
the like ; the poetic imagination of the Japanese 
has peopled her wilds with gods or spirits of the 
mountain, the cascade, the tree, the well, the 
river, the moon, and above all, the sun. The in- 
digenous Japanese cult is threefold. It is nature- 
worship, ancestor- worship, and, as a corollary to 
the latter, ruler-worship. 

8. The spirits of animals, — If man has a spiritual 
counterpart to his material self capable of leaving 
the latter and of continuing its existence apart, 
and if the same can be said of plants, mountains, 
and other inanimate bodies, it stands to reason 
that the same qualities ought, logically, to be 
attributed to the animals. All animals are, in 
Japanese popular thought, thus endow^ed with 
spiritual counterparts, and some more conspicu- 
ously than others. Foxes, badgers, bears, and the 
like are able not only to appear before the eye 
in the spiritual counterpart of their own material 
shape, hut even to enter into the bodies of men 
and other animals, and to speak and act through 
them. 


/o£C,— The fox is the hero of a thousand stories. He has, 
e,g.f been known to change himself into a tree. In a legend 
from Nara we read of a Shinto priest from the Kasuga shrine 
who, having lost his horse, went into the forest to search for it. 
He was astonished to see a giant cryptomeria in a place where 
none bad stood only a few days before, and, in order to make 
sure that he was not being bewitched, discharged his arrow 
against the tree. The next day the tree had disappeared, but 
on the place where it had stood there was a poor little dead fox 
with an arrow through its heart. Again, the fox has been 
known to turn into a woman, not only as a temporary disguise, 
but permanently ; and there is a popular play known as the 
Shinoda no mori, or ‘Forest of Shinoda,* which turns entirely on 
the supposed marriage of a man with a vixen who had assumed 
the form of a young woman. The plot has an extremely sad 
and tragic denouement. The story of the midwife who was 
tricked by a fox into assisting at the accouchement of his wife is 
also a favourite one which may he found in many districts. 

The cult of the fox, whilst probably iudigenous 
to Japan, is also found in China, and many of the 
fox-legends are probably importations. When the 
fox can find a human skull, and put it on its head, 
and then worship Myoken, the polar star, it obtains 
its power of assuming the human form. It is very 
fond of assuming the shape of a beautiful maiden, 
and chooses the twilight for the exercise of its 
witchery. The witchery of a fox is rarely of a 
malicious kind. It has indeed been known to deal 
swift and sharp retribution to men for acts of in- 
justice and cruelty, but it is, as a rule, mischievous 
rather than spiteful, and there are not a few in- 
stances in which the fox has shown great gratitude. 
There are no stories which tell of the fox requiting 
good with evil 5 but it never omits to requite evil 
with evil. 

A story from Kai tells of a samurai who shot at a fox with 
intent to MU. He missed his aim, but the fox did not forget 
the hostile intention, and when the samurai got home he found 
his house on fire. On the other hand, a story from Omi tells of 
the gratitude of the fox to whom the priests had shown kind- 
ness j and the great Nichiren, who had a very tender heart for 
animals, was said to have two familiar and attendant foxes who 
accompanied him everywhere, predicting the future, and warn- 
ing him of coming dangers. A story is also told of a certain 
Yasumichi, who held the office of Dainagon and resided at 
Takakura, near Kyoto. The grounds surrounding his mansion 
were so full of foxes that they became a nuisance to the neigh- 
bourhood, and Yasumichi was minded to get rid of them. He 
appointed a day for a great fox-hunt; but, on the evening 
before, a fox appeared to him in the shape of a handsome boy, 
and, in the name of the whole tribe, promised the best of be- 
haviour if only Yasumichi would spare them. Yasumichi did 
fio, and never repented of the bargain. 

For further stories relating to the power of meta- 
morphosis ascribed to the fox, as well as for similar 
stories relating to other animals, the reader is 
referred to M. "W. de Visser’s excellent treatises 
on the ^Tengii,’ the *Fox and Badger,’ and the 
‘Oat and Bog/ in Japanese folk-lore, appearing in 
vols. xxxvi. and xxxvii. of the Transactions of the 
Asiatic Society of Japan, 

9. Possession by foxes and other animals.-— 
IVliat we have hitherto said has related to the 
supposed power of the fox and certain other ani- 
mals of bewitching men by assuming phantom 
bodies. In fox-possession, the spirit of the animal 
intrudes itself into the body of a man or woman, 
in such a way that the intruding spirit exercises a 
control, more or less absolute, over the person in 
whose Ijody it resides. This power is ascribed not 
only to the fox, hut to the dog, the monkey, the 
badger, and the serpent. Strange to say, these 
beliefs are more prevalent in Kyixshii and S.W. 
Japan than in the Horth and North-eastern dis- 
tricts, and it seems not unnatural to ascribe them 
to Malay rather than to 'Chinese or Mongolian 
influences. The following is a list of the names 
commonly given to these ^ forms of possession, 
together with the localities in which they at*e said 
to he especially found : 

Kame. Localifey, 

Kitsuns-tsuHt * fox-poasession * , No definite locality. 

Nekogami, ‘cat-god' ... „ „ 

‘bodger-god* , , „ „ 

Jnugami^ ‘ dog-god' . . . Bitchu, Awa, Tosa, and 

parts of Kyushu. 
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Name. Locality. 

Sarugamit ‘monkey-god’ . . Shikoku, 

Bebigamiy ‘ sevpQnt~god* , . lyo. 

Tbbyd (meaning unknown) . . Bitctiu, Bingo. 

Hinomisaki „ 

[These two are forms of Kitmne-tsuki.] 

Ninkby ‘ human fox ’ . . . Izumo, 

Izwidy „ „ ... Shinano. 

iOni^tmkiy or ‘ demon-possession,’ in the strictest sense of the 
term, and possession by Tengu, are omitted here, as they will 
be discussed later on. The reader is again recommended to 
study de Visser’s illuminating pages.} 

10 . Oni. — This is the name given to a certain 
class of supposed beings of hideous aspect and Her- 
onlean strength. They often assume the human 
form, with the addition of a paii* of bull’s horns, 
and a tiger’s skin thrown around their loins. These 
two special symbols denote, so it is said, that they 
came into the world of men through the Icimony or 
‘ spirit-gate,’ which, following the arrangement of 
the Japanese zodiac, is situated in the mhi-tora 
{* hnll-tiger ’) direction (see below). 

The word oni is said to be of Chinese origin, and 
to denote ^hidden’ or ‘secret.’ It is therefore 
connected in idea with the Japanese hahireru, ‘ to 
go into concealment,’ used of the death of eminent 
persons, and it is thus plain that the primary con- 
ception of the oni is that they are the spirits of 
the dead. The oldest purely Japanese term seems 
to have been mono (‘the beings,’ an euphemism 
based on the idea of de mortuis nil nisi honum ) ; 
arakami^ or araburukami (‘wild spirits’), and 
shiJcome (‘ugly women ’), appear to have been used 
later, and later again we get the word mononohe 
(‘spiritual beings ’). Many Japanese will say that 
mono or mononolce are essentially evil beings, but 
there seems to be no inherent reason for such a 
supposition. A still more modern word is hake- 
mono ( ‘ beings possessed of magical powers ’). These 
words show the beliefs of the Japanese regarding 
the dead. Death is liberation from the trammels 
of fleshly existence. The dead, therefore, possess- 
ing greater freedom, have larger powers than the 
living, though their existence is hidden from our 
eyes. They are the kishin or the Jcami, dwelling 
in the dark regions of yomi. But there are many 
different types of oni, and some of them, unable to 
rest in the dull peace of Elysium, turn to more 
active employments. In the KojiJdy the yomotsx^ 
sliikome drive Izanagi out of Hades; and the 
arahurnkami, changing himself into a bear, is 
slain by a celestial thunderbolt discharged by 
Takemikadzuchi. 

11. The oixi as modified by Confucianism and 
Buddhism. — ^The introduction into J apan of Chinese 
and Indian influences brought with it certain modi- 
fications of the onL The KojiJci itself is a hook 
largely influenced by China ; it is, therefore, possible 
that the idea of the yomoim shikome may not be 
a purely Japanese one. To Buddhism is certainly 
due the idea which makes of the oni the attendants 
of the god of Hell, Yama. In a story in the Ufym 
Monogatari they appear as fairies, amidst surround- 
ings which are almost German. 

An old woodoutter, who has a larg*© wen upon his right cheek, 
is overtaken by a storm and compelled to pass the night in a 
hollow tree. Unintentionally, he becomes a epectator of the 
revels of the oniy who dance around his tree. The old man, who 
is a good dancer himself, joins in the dance, and, after a very 
delightful night, promises to come again to his new-made friends. 
The mi are a little doubtful as to his sincerii^, and take the wen 
oS his right cheek as a pledge. When he returns, he becomes 
an object of envy to his neighbour, who is also a woodcutter, and 
who has also a wen, but on his left cheek. The neighbour de- 
termines that he will also try his luck, and takes his 0ao6 in the 
hollow tree to wait for the md dance to commence. But he is 
not a good dancer, and the mi lose their tempers. They drive 


i In the days of the anti-Christian persecutions, Christian 
emblems and books were occasionally saved from desecration or 
destruction by being shut up in shrines dedicated to supposed 
arakamiy where they were safe, owing to the superstitious fears 
of the people. The present writer has been told Of a crucifix 
which was thus treated ; also of a copy of the Christian Scrip- 
taim 


him out of the dance ring, and, as he flees, one of them takes 
the wen which they had taken from his predecessor and throws 
it at his right cheek, where it sticks. Thus the man returns 
home with a wen on either cheek. 

Some of the trickf4 aBcribed to the only such as 
the stealing of a lute belonging to the Emperor 
Murakami (A.c. 947-968), which is afterwards 
mysteriously lowered by invisible hands from a 
high tower, and so restored, seem to suggest a 
credulity that was easily imposed upon. When a 
woman disappeared from a public park in Kyoto, 
being last seen walking hand in hand with a man, 
and when a search made for her resulted only in 
the discovery of a pair of arms and a leg, the police 
of the period (A.d. 885-889) were probably very 
glad to be able to plead that it was the work of the 
oni. An oil-pot, rolling of its owti accord along 
the streets, and entering a house, where it kills a 
young girl, ought to satisfy the most exacting of 
spiritualistic stances. 

12. The word oni as applied to living persons. — 
Whilst oni corresponds roughly to the ki of Con- 
fucianism, or to the gaJdy or inhabitants of the 
Buddhist Pretaioka, it is also sometimes meta- 
phorically applied to living people. Thus we get 
oni-mus7iay ‘ a fierce warrior ’ ; oni^shogun, ‘ a dar- 
ing general’; onidcagey ‘a spirited horse.’ A 
beautiful but hard-hearted woman is an on% an 
ugly, evil face is oni-mray and there is a ]>hrase, 
oni nojuhacMy which suggests that the devil was a 
handsome enough fellow in his youth. 

13. Adaptations of Indian stories. — ^The Japanese 
oni is sometimes conceived of as playing the part 
of Mara, the Tempter, who so constantly comes 
between Buddha and his disciples, and who is the 
enemy of truth. More frequently he is the Yak^a 
or Raksasa of Indian demonology. It has been 
conjectured that the Onigashima of the popular 
Japanese story is the Yaksadvlpa of the Jatakas. 
In the same story, the onitaijiy or attack on the 
demons, is said to be an adaptation of Rama’s 
invasion of Ceylon, as given in the Mahabharata. 

14. Tengu. — We now come to the consideration 
of the mysterious beings known as tengu. The 
popular explanation of this term is ‘ heavenly dog ’ ; 
but the word also appears as tenkoy * heavenly fox,’ 
and tenhoy ‘ heavenly light.’ The Buddhist ex- 
planation of the word tengu, is < light and darkness,’ 
‘freedom and non-freedom,’ ‘enlightenment and 
error.’ Thus considered, the tengu is a being in 
whom axe united both sides of these antitheses. A 
similar interpretation makes ten to be the heavenly 
mantra which dominates the Vajradhatu, or Dia- 
mond World, and gti to be the earthly mantra 
which rules in the Garbhadhatu, or Womb World. 
The tengu participates in the nature of both worlds. 

Shintoist and Confucianist writers, Baron Tsuda, 
for example, do not hesitate to denounce the 
tengu, as nothing but figments invented by a crafty 
priesthood for the purpose of deceiving an ignorant 
people. It is, neverthel ess, interesting to speculate 
on the sources from which the conception of these 
fabled creatures came. The tengu is frequently 
found in Chinese literature, and it may perhaps be 
said that the idea of these beings came from a close 
observation of animals in their native haunts. The 
Buddhist monks of old generally bxult their temples 
in the recesses of solitary mountains, and one of 
the commonest of the titles bestowed on the founder 
of a temple or sect is that of kaisan-shminy ‘ the 
venerable opener of the mountam.’ Jctmanese 
legend connects all the great kaismiy, e.g. SaiehS, 
KQbo^ Niohiren, etc., with stories of the tengUy and 
the favourite haunts of these creatures ate famous 
temples, such as Hiyei, Kurama, Atago, Kona- 
pira, Omine, Ontake, Oyama, MiySgi, Akiha, and 
HikkS, The frolicsome antics of animals who 
believe themselves to be absolutely unobserved by 
human eyes tdight easily give birth to legends of 
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tengu and other weird beings. There would also 
be ground for imagining that some of the staider 
of the brute creation were re-incarnations of yama- 
hushi and other pious recluses. 

15 . Garuda.— Undoubtedly the tengu axe con- 
nected with the Garuda of Buddhist mythology. 
Tengu will appear as priests, riding on foxes, carry- 
ing feather fans, or even swords like samurai*, 
but their commonest form is that of a bird of prey 
not unlike^ an eagle or a vulture.^ It is a safe 
generalization to make, that, whenever a tengu is 
represented with the beak and claws of a bird, or 
with wings to fly with, the prototype is the Garuda. 
When the iengu takes some other form, e.g, a 
shooting star, a white badger, and so forth, the 
original conception is to be looked for, not in India, 
but in China. But, whether Indian or Chinese, 
the tengu are always subject to the sacerdotal 
power of the Buddhist priesthood. Some have 
been Buddhist priests before their present incarna- 
tion * some become converted as tengu, and so 
procure re-birth as members of the order. They 
can hypnotize men into seeing many things that 
have no existence, but their power does not last 
for more than a week. When the Sabbath Day 
comes, their power comes to an end. 

16 . Tengu-possession. — Tewfjrie-possession differs 
in kind from that by onit or any of the bewitching 
animals. There is no mischief in it, and no devilry. 
When a man is obsessed by a tengu, he merely 
becomes preternatuialiy learned or solemn, read- 
ing, writing, or fencing with a skill that would 
not be expected from him, 

17 . Exorcism. — ^When a man is possessed by a 
tengu, exorcism is of little importance. For posses- 
sion by evil spirits, foxes, badgers, and the like, 
there are many forms of exorcism in vogue, the 
sect of Kichiren being especially noted for its 
labours in this kind of healing. I'he most famous 
place near Tokyo is at the ■vSlage of Hakayama, j 
where, at a certain temple belonging to the 
Nichiren sect, periodical retreats axe held for the 
purpose of driving out evil spirits of all lands (see 
an art. on ‘ Buddhistiscbe Gnadensmittel,’ in the 
Mitteilungen der deutseJien Qesellschaft fur JSfatur-^ 
und Volherhunde Ostasiens [vol. v., Tokyo, 19073). 

18 . Spirits of the house, etc,— Spirits have much 
to do with the Japanese conception of the house. 
No building can take place without a reference of 
some sort to them. But this is a large subject, and 
will be more conveniently treated in connexion 
with the house. 


addition [to the authodtiea a^oted in thi 
text of this article, the present writer has drawn mainly npo 3 
three sources, all Japanese ; 

o/f7ie Tokyo Anthropological 

(ii.) T&uzoku^JBi^kys 8Umbun, a weeMy journal puhlishoi 
imder the auspices of the reforming school of Buddhists, also h 
Tokyo, 

(lii.) T5>a no EihaH (‘The bight of the Far East'), the orgai 
of the Tokyo Philosophical Society. A Lloyd 


DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Jewish).— Tiiere 
can be^ no hesitation in saying that the existence 
of spirits was, during most periods of Jewish his- 
tory and in most places, regarded as incontestable. 
Y&t this statement is capable of being modified in 
no small degree. ^ It has been stated, on the one 
hand, that demonology obtained so strong a grasp 
of the popular mind as . completely to fetter it with 
superstition and to stifle all higher aspirations; 
that religious teachers and thinicers ‘were them- 
selves hot free from these ideas ; and that this 
belief obscured and in many ways detracted from 
the value of their ethical teachings. On the other 
hand, this has been too categorically denied by 

, Jfl to be noticed that there are otengut ‘big tengu,* with 
red faces and lon^ human noses ; there are also kot&ngu, ‘small 
Ungy,* with heaks. These are also known as karamt, ‘ crow 


writers who hold diametrically opposite views. 
As might be expected, the truth lies in the golden 
mean. The human mind and soul arc capable of 
accommodating simultaneously opinions which are 
not only inconsistent, but oven mutually exclusive. 
It is just because man does not always trouble to 
disentangle his thoughts and to harmonize them 
that he is willing to retain the incongiuent. Conse- 
quently a whole-hearted belief in the supremacy 
of the* Godhead need not necessarily exclude an 
acknowledgment of the working of other powers. 
To arrive at the conclusion that one or the other 
of these beliefs must be rejected requii'es consider- 
able progress along the path of mental reasoning. 

The belief in spirits during post-Biblical times 
w^as a legacy from earlier periods {see esp. the 
‘ Assyr.-Bab.’ and ^Hebrew’ artt. on the present 
subject). What Chaldsea, Arabia, and Egypt gave 
to Canaan underwent substantial change, and re- 
ceived additions from internal and external sources. 

I In Palestine itself, Galilee ^ may be singled out as 
being the centre where demonology was strongest, 
but this must not by any means be taken to exclude 
other parts. Many causes contributed to the dif- 
fusion of these ideas. The ever-growing intercourse 
with the Greek and Roman world, produced by 
commercial and political circumstances, can scarcely 
have failed to make the Jews acquainted with many 
new forms of spirits. The Jews from the Diaspora 
who re-visited their native land cannot have re- 
turned entirely empty-handed, and foreign ideas 
must have found a fruitful soil in those parts where 
religious influences were weakest to counteract 
them. By a people naturally given to syncretism, 
dryads and satyrs would easily be associated with 
shedtm and s^*trim. Moreover, the intercourse 
between the coastland of Palestine and the ACgean 
and Cypriote ports must have led to an interchange 
of ideas as well as of commodities. But, without 
going so far afield as Greece, there were enough 
territorial influences ar hand to account for many 
foreign elements in Jewish demonological beliefs 
and practices. 

A complete list of the various forms of demons 
may be seen in JJS, art, ‘ Demonology.’ The scope 
of the present article is to furnish suggestions 
which may in some cases account for their exist- 
ence, While frankly admitting the origin of a 
large number to be purely superstitious, there are 
yet many for which other explanations must be 
sought. The area to be considered is immense, 
and references of great importance occur in all 
branches of literature— Apocrypha and Pseudepi- 
grapiia, New Testament and Patristic writings, 
andT Talmudic and Rabbinic works of all ages, 
including Halakha, Haggada, and Qabbala. On 
account of this wide area, great care must be 
exercised in drawing conclusions. Demons occur- 
ring in late books must be traced to their earliest 
sources. An isolated reference in the Bhullian 
'Ardkh (1555) requires investigation as to whether 
it be a mediiuval invention or a lingering survival 
of a primitive superstition. Secondly, references 
must be examined to see whether they are the 
utterances of individuals or genuine examples of 
popular belief ; and distinctions must be drawn 
between local and general beliefs, between Semitic 
and non-Semitic, and between Jewish beliefs and 
those borrowed by Jews from their neighboui's in 
European countries. A requirement, more vital 
than any of the foregoing^ is the exercise of careful 
analysis in selecting Talmudic material, It is 
absolutely necessary to assign each authority to 
its proper local ana chronological category ; that 
is to say, evidence which applies to Babylon is 
inadmissible for Palestine; that which is found 
to occur in Galileo cannot be used to prove argu- 
I Of. II. Crratz, GeschAi Leipzig, 1888, iii. 282. 
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ments for Judaea ; and the same care must be 
exercised in respect of chronology. 

In investigating Talmudic evidence as to spirits^ 
the reader will notice, at the outset, ditlerent 
attitudes adopted by the Babbis in dealing -with 
this question. In some cases the reality of demons 
seems to be taken for granted absolutely ; in others 
it seems, with no less certainty, to be denied. 
Stories occur in which both these attitudes may be 
traced simultaneously. The reason for this may 
be found if the nationality of the respective teachers 
be sought. It has already been stated that Galilee 
was the centre of Palestinian demonology, and it 
will almost invariably be found that Galilc&an 
teachers accepted^ while Judman teachers r&jecied, 
the existence of spirits. The numerous instances 
wliich the NT furnishes would have been impos- 
sible save in Galilee ; there is a strong similarity 
between these and those adduced by Gaiilsean 
Babbis. The same must be said of those Babbis 
who came from Mesopotamia. As they were 
brought up in surroundings in which superstition 
was rife, their teaching was tinged by a belief in 
spirits, and in comparison with them the clarity of 
Palestinian teaching stands out in bold relief. 

Justin Martyr {Dial, i, 85) accuses the Jews of 
employing amulets and conjurations to no less an 
extent than the heathen. The evidence of B. 
Simon b. Yobai, a Galilsean Tanna of the 2nd 
cent., is equally conclusive for Galilee. Thus Bab. 

646, states: 

‘ The Master says : “ We do not pass by food (which is lying 
in the street, and which may have been used for protection 
against spirits).” E. Yohanan in the name of E. Simon h. Yobai 
says: “This decision applies only to the earlier generations, 
when the daughters of Israel were not practised in all arts of 
magic ; but nowadays, when the daughters of 

Israel are indeed practised in all magical arts, this does not 
apply. It has been taught that one should pass by loaves, hut 
not small pieces.” B. Asi said to B. Aahl : “Do they, then, not 
use small pieces also for this purpose?”* [Note that none of 
these Babbis is a Judsean, Simon b. Yobai was a Galilsean, and 
E. Asi and R. Ashi were Babylonians.) 

The difierence between Jud(Ba, on the one hand, 
and Galilee and Babylon, on the other, may be 
demonstrated by the story related about Zonin and 
the Palestinian Aqiba in’Bab. ^Ahoda Zdva^ 55a : ^ 

* Zonin said to B. Aqiba : “ Both of us Icnow that there is no 
reality in idols, but how is it that we see men going to thorn 
lame and returning sound ? ** He replied : “ I will relate to thee 
a parable. There was once in the city an honest man, with whom 
all the inhabitants would deposit their money without witnesses. 
One man, however, would always do so before witnesses. On one 
occasion he forgot and omitted the witnesses. Then said the 
wife of the honest man to him, Now we can deny him ; but he 
replied, And indeed since he is foolish, shall we lose our faithful- 
ness?” So also is it with chastisements {i.e, diseases). When 
they are sent upon man, the precise limits of their duration are 
specified ; they are adjured and warned at what moment, by 
what ph^^sidan, and by what drug they are to leave the patient. 
When the time arrives for the diseases to depart, and it happens 
that the sufl^erer is at the (heathen) temple, the diseases say : 
“ By rights we should not go, but shall we prove unfaithful to 
our oath for the sake of a fool ?” * 

Tbese and similar anecdotes, wbicb are to be found 
in tbe same place, show that the Pal. Babbis placed 
no reliance in ^ixits and conjurations* It should 
be noted that B. Aqiba (a.b. 50-135) s?ws of him- 
self elsewhere {Bern, viii. ; Jf. 216) : ' The people 
of the south fcaow Aqiba, but whence should the 
people of Galilee know him ? ^ It was in Galilee 
that the people believed in possession by evil spirits 
and in the actually of demons (e.p. NT refer- 
ences), whereas in Palestine the views of Aqiba 
prevaied. 

One of the favourite forms of "procuring inter- 
course with spirits was by spending the night in a 
cemetery. In connexion with this practice, refer- 
ence should be made to Jer. Tm'UW/othj 1. fol. 40a, 
outer column, line 29 ; vii. be^ning, fol. 

486, outer column (ed. Krotoscbin, 1866), and Bab. 
Jfagiga^ 36, near end. In all these cases invocation, 

1 The Gemara is attempting to account for God^s tolerating 
idols and superetitiong, and for the fact that gpiritg do some- 
times accomplish cures. 


of spirits is mentioned ; z.g, iiapofr, he who 
burns incense to the shedim, and he who passes the 
night hy the graves in order to enter into com- 
munion with an unclean spirit. These customs are 
sti'ongly condemned, and are viewed as an indica- 
tion of insanity (i.e. one ■who participates is a 
niaiB^). ^ With these passages may be compared the 
story in Levit. Mahha^ xxvi. 5 : 

R. Berakhya in the name of E. Levi relates that a kohm and 
an Israelite were possessed by a demon and went to a skilled 
physician, who prescribed for the Israelite, but left the kohen 
neglected. Tiie latter asked the reason, and the physician re- 
plied : ‘ He is an Israelite, and is of those who spend the night 
at the graves ; but thou, who art a kohmit dost not act thus, 
therefore I left thee and prescribed for him,' 

This story illustrates the difierence between the 
ignorant and the learned classes ; it should he 
contrasted with the statements of Athenagoras 
{Legatio pro OhrisHaniSy chs. xxiv., xx'vi,, xx’vii.), 
to whom demons were a vivid reality.^ 

Probably the earliest demons are tliose originat- 
ing from the movements of celestial bodies and 
from natural phenomena. To the former, of course, 
belong Bab. and, later on, Persian examples. Simi- 
larly the sand-storm in the desert may he safely 
held to account for some of the aspects of the Arabic 
jinn. So, too, Ps 91® * the destruction that wasteth 
at noonday ’ may not improbably refer to the burn- 
ing heat of midday. The development of this 
idea may be found in Bab. Pesahimy 1116 ff., where 
the same word getebh occurs. 

Inasmuch as the functions of religion were, among 
the Jews, very wide, the scope of the teacher’s 
activity extended to many branches which would 
not to-day be considered as belonging to the true 
sphere of religion. He legislated for social as well 
as for religious matters ; the daily intercourse 
between man and his neighbour was the object of 
his attention. Consequently, -when there are found 
quasi-religious references to spirits, in connexions 
which seem very remote from religion in its modern 
signification, it must he remembered that the word 
has been greatly restricted in the process of time. 
In turning back to those spirits wixich may perhaps 
have their origin in natural phenomena, the fore- 
going must he borne in mind. Thus in Fesahini^ 
1116, to which reference has been made, the follow- 
ing statement occurs : 

‘ From tbe firat of Tammuz to the sixteenth there can be no 
doubt as to their actual^ ; after that date it is doubtfuL They 
may be found in the shadow of ivy which is stunted (not a yard 
high), and in the morning and evening shadows which are not a 
yard high, but chiefly they may be found in the shadows of a 
mvy.' 

The Gemara does not particularize the spirits 
mentioned in the passage cited, which follows 
references to many varieties of spirits. There 
cannot, however, be much doubt that the qe\&bh 
or spirit of poisonous pestBence, is meant, 
although the passage might refer generally to 
shedim^ for this spirit is described afe-w lines earlier 
in the Gemara ; ’ 

* The q€;^eWi> ia of two kinda } one conaes in the morninr, 

the other in the afternoon. The former is called 
and causes mealy porridg-e to ferment (lit., it appears in a vessel 
of mealy porridge and stirs the spoon The latter is the pestil- 
ence which destroyeth at noonday ; it appears like a sieve on 
the horns of a goat, and it turns like a sieve ' iib. stipra). 

It wouldmot seem a very rash assumption to regard 
this spirit as the development and personification 
of midsummer heat. Tammuz is elsewhere stated 
to be the height of summer, e.g, Bhah. 53a, where 
a populaa* proverb is quoted fco the effect that even 
in Tammuz the donkey feels the cold. The fact 
that attention is drawn to those shadows which 
afford insufficient protection from the rays of the 
sun, and the stress laid on the evil effects of 
proximity to a privy, render this view more proh- 

1 It may be mentioned, incidentally, that the term for poases- 
,sion by a demop is The spirits are said to have been 

creMed bn Friday afterhoea before Sabbath ; see Gm. Bahha,^ 
vii. ti 9; where they are included in the category 

of mythical phenomena. 
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able ; so also does the mention of the action of heat 
on food and on animals (cf. the danger of sleeping 
under the rays of the moon [Peff. 111a, near foot]). 

Closely allied to sphits which are^ embodiments 
of natural phenomena are those which affect man 
in his daily life. In the Gemara on the tenth 
Mishna of Pesahim many are mentioned. Under 
the guise of demons, they teach lessons in cleanli- 
ness, sobriety, care, and economy. For instance, 
t)aqi§ says: “Whosoevor does one of the following fotir 
things risks his life, and his blood is on his own head, namelj' : 
he who performs his natural functions between a palm tree and 
a wall ; he who passes between tw'o palm trees ; he who drinks 
borrowed water ; he who passes over spilt water, even if his ow^n 
wife has spilled it in his presence.” ’ 

It is -aimecessary to show what points underlie 
these warnings, which are, moreover, still further 
discussed in the Gemara? hut it is well to note 
that the form of the warning has changed some- 
what. The demon is implied, but not actually 
expressed. Similar instances are the following *. 

‘ The Genius (HlD'K=iPers. izad] so Goldschmidt, in Mstr. of 
Jer., p. 7111) of sustenance is called Oieanliness ; the Genius of 
poverty is called Dirt/ R. Papa says : * A man should not enter 
a bouse in which there is a cat, barefooted. Why ? Because a 
cab kills and devours serpents, and serpents have small bones ; 
should one of these bones enter his foot, it could not he dislodged 
and would become dangerous. Others say that a man should 
not enter a house in which there is no cat, by night. Why ? 
Because a serpent could, unknown to him, become attached to 
him.'i- 

One of the peculiarities of the Hehxew language, 
as comparedT with Greek, is its paucity of abstract 
flouns. Although Aramaic, especially that dialect 
in which the T^mud is composed, has a far larger 
vocabulary than Mishnic Hebrew, yet it cannot be 
denied that the mind of the Jew preferred nouns 
of a concrete meaning. This fact deserves recogni- 
tion when considering demonology. The vocabu- 
lary contained no word which could adequately 
render such terms as ‘dirt,’ ‘infection,’ ‘hygiene,’ 
etc., and in dealing with scientific terms it was, 
and is still, a matter of extreme difficulty to find 
suitable translations. This fact will be evident to 
any one who attempts to render into classical or 
even Mishnic Hebrew a jjiece of philosophical prose 
which could be turned into classical Greek with 
facility, Consetjuently the personification of a 
q^nality is sometimes to be disregarded, and the 
underlying principle must be extracted. It might 
be urged that the Greek no less than the Hebrew 
people had its demons ; but other circumstances, 
which will readily suggest themselves, have to be 
taken into account. Instances of this kind are the 
following : 

la 77bt reference is made to the demon whose 

name also occurs in Ta^amtht 20&, where th© Mud aciiona of B. 
Huna are enumerated. SMMci ©ling's to the finger-tips and 
afibets people, espedally young ohxldren, who eat with unwashed 
hands. B-, Huna was acquainted with this demon, and used to 
place a jar of water ready, saying, ‘ Whosoever wishes, let him 
come and wash his hands so as to avoid the danger from the 
SMbH.* Kohler (J.S, art. * Demonology,’ p. 6l7, foot) associates 
Smfytd with croup. In the same way the Shul^f^n *ArQ]ch pre- 
serves an early reference to the evil spirit which clings to a man’s 
un washed finger-tips, and urges the necessity of washing them. 
It IS Scarcely conceivable that the evil spirit in this case can have 
any other meaning than dirt— a word for which the Heb. lan- 
guage does not contain an appropriate equivaient. 

It is possible that the demon Luith (see Is ? ^Brut^hint 18&, 

1006 ? Gm. iZ, XX.) belongs to this category. Adam is said to 
have married Lilith in addition to Bve, and filled the world with 
and demons of every description, which she bore him. 
Then, sefred with Jealousy of Eve’s children, she attacks and 
attempts to slay newly-born infants. The stoiy recalls the myth 
Of Latona^s anger against the children of IJiohe, but perhaps the 
Lilith idea is a personifioation of the perils which beseo women 
in child-hirth, 

Kohler dt) enumerates many instanced of demons of 
disease; e.g. nmlt. catalepsy? headache; 

pen nytgm, epilepsy ; qardei/agfos (mphaKi^), melancholy; 

I In 'Ihis case, although the demon has become completely 
rationalized, the warningis addressed to a man’s common sense, 
and not to nis fear of the supernatural. Tet it must be borne 
m lumd tliat Papa, a Bab. Amora (a.». 300-375), was noted for 
his belief in demons. Of. especially the psT hi' recited at the 
end of a maisekhtd. 


for all of which suitable Heb. equivalents are lacking ; it cannot 
be from pure choice that demonology was called upon to furnish 
descriptive titles. 

There are cases in which demons and spirits 
are cited as playing pranks of a harmless or 
even amusing character, comparable to those of 
fairies and kelpies in folk-lore. The fact that such 
stories are found in most abstruse portions of the 
Gemara supports the idea above suggested. Chil- 
dren accompanied the Rabbis and listened to their 
discussions, and a story of the marvellous and 
! supernatural may have been purposely introduced 
I in order to stimulate wandering -wits or as a reward 
for diligent attention. 

! On the other hand, it cannot he denied that in 
many cases the demon is of a purely superstitious 
nature, e.g. BeraJehoth^ 6a ; 

* It is taught : Abba Benjamin says, “ Were mortal eye capable 
of seeing everything, it would be impossible for any human being 
to exist on account of the Mazziqim (* Harmers ’).” Abbaye 
says, “ They are more numerous than we, and surround us as 
the mounds of earth (thrown up by the plough) surround the 
furrow,” B. Huna says, “ Each of us has a thousand on his left, 
and a myriad on his right.” Eabba says, “ The jostling at lec- 
tures is due to them, weariness of the knees is due to them, the 
wearing out of the clothes of the Babbis is due to their rubbing, 
tottering feet are due to them. Whoever wishes to know them, 
let him take sifted ashes and strew them round his bed, and in 
the morning their traces will be seen as of the footprints of a 
cock. He who wishes to see them must take the after-birth of a 
black cat, the daughter of a black cat, the firstborn of a first- 
born ; let him burn it with fire, pound it up, and smear his eyes 
therewith ; then he will see them. Let him cast them into an 
iron tube and seal them with an iron seal-ring, lest they steal 
aught. Let him keep his mouth (perhaps the mouth of the 
tube) closed, lest he be injured. B, Bibi b. Abbaye did this, but 
he suffered mjury? so the Eabbis prayed for him, and he was 
cured.”’ 

This extract contains both the playful and the 
superstitious elements, but it is very hard to ob- 
serve the distinction. It is also a matter of no 
small difficulty to determine how far the belief in 
demons was actual or superficial, or, if actual, 
whether good, innocuous, or definitely harmful. 
It is to be regarded as an evil thing for a man to 
regulate^ his conduct by his belief in spirits, but 
great objection cannot be raised to a bare acknow- 
ledgment of their existence. A child’s life would 
he empty without fairy stories ? even to-day the 
personification of the spirit of Christmas festivity re- 
ceives ^ood-natured toleration. Beli gious thinkers 
belonging to most heterogeneous schools of thought 
accept angelology and demonology as a necessary 
concomitant of religion. The presence of both is 
essential to that mystic element from which no 
religion is or should be entirely divorced. But the 
force of the imaginative faculty becomes baneful 
wben it invades the sphere of reason and subverts 
reason itself. It is almost impossible to establish 
a hard and fast rule in these cases. 

The demonology of the Qabbala, and also of the 
later Rabbinic writings, is extremely interesting. 
Many beautiful Minhagim of Jewish ceremonial 
are derived from Qabbafa, which assumes a mystic 
connexion between things terrestrial and celestial, 
and symbolically identifies the form with the 
matter. 

The prayer at the Mowing oi the ram’s horn on Kew Year’s 
day makes the notes of the stib/ar into angels ascending to the 
Divine Throne, while inability to blow the 8hofar ia due to the 
y^&r ha^rti* (‘evil inclination, lust*) Which intercepts man’s holy 
thoughts and robs him of k&vnvanah (‘ devotion ’) and ability to 
produce a note. So, too, on Erida 5 »' night, when a man returns 
from the synagogue to his home, which ia prepared to receive 
the Sabbath bride in peace and love, two good angels accompany 
him and bless him, while the evil angel is constrained to say 
Amen. the man’s thoughts are not properly attuned, and 

if the reception of the hride is neglected, the good, angels sorrow* 

, fully depai't and the evil angel prevails. 

In such cases the spirits are to be explained as 
graphic representations of the frame of mind of the 
man, poetically expressed, and with these the 
of Socrates may be compared ; it is in such 
circumstances imdoubtedly that the prophylactics 
suggested by the Rabbis were meant apply. 
The recital of verses of Scriptui’e, especi^^Hgi the 
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Psalms, and the observance of t^philUnj 
and si0h, y^exG intended to prove a balm to a 
troubled mind, and to divert distraught fancies, 
but not to have a therapeutic effect on the body.^ 

Nevertheless, the belief among medimval Kabbis 
as to the actuality of spirits seems to have been 
real, Maimonides and Ibn Ezra form very striking 
exceptions (cf. Ibn Ezra on Lv IT, and contrast 
Nahnianides quoted by Kohler, loc. ciL ; cf. also 
Bashi on Bt 32^^ and Job 5^^). 

Summary.— {\) Belief in the existence of spirits 
cannot be denied, but (2) it was largely limited to 
Galilee and Babylonia. Palestine, on the whole, 
was free from it, and (3) in some cases other ex- 
planations must be sought : {a) natural phenomena, 
(6) absence of terms for abstract nouns, (c) the 
occasional root of social and other precepts in man’s 
fondness for the supernatural, {a) playful spirits 
and fairy stories, and (e) the action of mysticism 
on the pious mind. (4) It is difficult to estimate 
the extent to which credence was ^iven to the 
actuality of spirits and to which this belief in- 
ffuenced personal conduct. 

Litbraturb.— M. Griinbaum, Neue Beitr4ge zur semitkchen 
Sagenkunde^ Leyden, 1893; L. Blau, Altjud, ZauVarwesen, 
Strassburg, 1898 ; K. Kohler, arfc. *Demonolog 3 %» in JE iv. 514. 
A. Kohut, AngeMogie und Ddumnologie in ihrer AhTicingiglidt 
v&m Parsiamua (1896), is the chief work. Talmudic references 
may be consulted in Rodkinson’s tr. (New York, 1901), or pre- 
ferably in L. Goldschmidt (text and tr., Berlin, 1897). 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Muslim). ---Besides 
the gods to whom they devoted a regular cult, the 
ancient Arabs recognized a series of inferior spirits, 
whom they conciliated or conjured by magical 
practices. In this matter, as in others, Muhammad 
preserved the ancient beliefs by adapting them to 
the new religion, in such a way that it is im- 
possible to distinguish which elements in his 
teachin|,^ are sprung from his inward conviction 
and which are simply a concession to the doctrine 
of his compatriots. To these notions — Muhammad’s 
inheritance, so to speak — are added outside ele- 
ments, Jewish and Christian, themselves derived 
from. (Jhaidaea and Parsiism. It seems impossible 
to give a precise account of the doctrine of the 
Qur’an on the subject of spirits, for even the very 
earliest commentators are hedged around with in- 
numerable traditions, which it is anything but 
easy to criticize. It may be said, however, that 
the Qur’an traces out all the main divisions of the 
system ; angels, servants of Allah ; Satan and his 
horde who ^ animate the images of false gods ; 
lastly, the jinn^ some of whom are believers, some 
unbmevers. If it indicates the existence of several 
categories of angels, it nevertheless names only 
two, viz. Jabril and Mika’il ; for Hartit and Marut 
are fallen angels with a Satanic rdle. 

However, just as Judaism, under the influence 
of the Qabbala, multiplied its list of spirits, 
and Christianity set up in battle array its armies 
of angels and demons, Islam also foimd in this 
belief and in the magic struggle for the favour, or 
against the attacks, of spirits an element of re- 
action against the cold, aloof unity of Allah. 
From Judaism and Christianity Islam learned the 
names of spirits not known before, and it gave 
them definite forms, in descriptions which grew in 
bulk during the favourable stages of anthropomor- 
phism and the hamhiya, and then gained in co- 
herence under the influence of Mu* tazilitism. TMs 
doctrine we shall discuss in a few lines. 

Islam recognizes three classes of living beings 
higher than man : angels (malak, plux. iimlaHm} s 
demons [shaitan, plur. shaydim ) ; and jmrb. The 
essential and common characteimio of these beings 
is that they are formed from one single substance, 

1 Compare SanJi. x. 1, where incantations over wounds a,re for- 
bidden. Ho who practises these has no share in the world to 
flome, for he has doubted God’s omnipotence. 


instead of from a combination of substances like 
the human body. 

Among these spirits, the front rank is occupied 
by the angels; they are Allah’s bodyguard, and 
do his will and obey his word. According to 
Kazwini (i. 55), ‘ the angels are beings formed from 
a single substance, endowed with life, speech, and 
reason.’ ^ Authorities are not agreed as to the 
characteristics that distinguish them from demons 
and jinn ; according to some, they differ in their 
very nature, just as one species of terrestrial 
animal differs from another ; others are of opinion 
that the difference is only in contingencies, or re- 
lativities, such as are contained in the notions of 
complete and incomplete, good and bad, etc. The 
angels are essentially sacred, untouched by the 
guilt of passion or the stains of anger. They are 
in constant attendance upon the commands of 
Allah, Their food is tashlh (the recitation of the 
formula ‘ Glory to Allah 1 ’), and their drink is 
taqdls (‘Allah is holy 1’). Their occupation is to 
repeat the name of Allah, and all their Joy is in 
his worship. Allah created them and gave them 
diverse forms, that they might fulfil his commands 
and people the heavens. The prophet said : ‘ The 
heavens crack, and cannot but crack, for there is 
not a hand’s-hreadth of space to he found in them 
without an angel bending or prostrating himself 
before Allah.’ 

The Arabic word malak, the general word for 
angel, means ‘sent,’ and is a Jewish loan-word. 
It has lost its true form maVah, which survives, 
however, in the characteristic form of the plural 
mxZd%ha. The exact pronunciation was as in pre- 
Islamic Arabia, as we Imow from a verse of Abu 
Wajra, quoted in the Lisdn aVArah (xii. S86), 
where it is necessary to the metre. But a certain 
number of angels had special names, which will be 
mentioned later on, parwy derived from the Qur’an. 
It seems useless to quote all the verses of the Book 
where angels are mentioned; we shall therefore 
notice only the most interesting. 

The greatest of the angels— those honoured by 
all the others as dearest to their Lord — are the 
four throne-hearers of Allah [Mmalat aVarsh), 
whose number will be doubled on the resurrection 
day. Their duty is, besides, to praise Allah and 
implore him on "behalf of true believers. Muslim 
legend gives them the form of the four beings who 
passed into Christianity with the Apocalypse to 
symbolize the evangelists : man, bull, eagle, and 
lion. This legend defines further the relations 
established by their form between each of them 
and a class of living beings on earth? the first 
angel is humanity’s intercessor before Allah ; the 
second pleads for domestic animals j the third for 
birds j and the fourth for savage beasts. 

The cherubim {haruhiyun) are angels who are 
absolutely absorbed in the holiness of Allah; 
their function is^ to repeat the toBhlh {‘ Glory to 
Allah I ’) unfalteringly sal day and all night. They 
seem to inhabit a seemded part of the sky, where 
they live in peace, far removed from the attacks 
of the devil, ’Iblis. 

There are four angels who have a distinct per- 
sonality and are eachlcnown by a separate name? 
Jabril (Gabriel), Mika’il (Michael), 'Azra’il, and 
’IsrafiL Authorities class these in a special 
group : these four archangels will he the last to 
die at the end of the world. Jabril (or Jabra’il, 
Jibnl, and sometimes Jibrin) is, above all, the 
angel of revelation (’amw ahwa^l ) ; he was the 
messenger sent by Allah to the prophets and 
particularly to Muhammad* His formidable ap- 
pearance would .overawe men, and so he has to 
appear in disguise to the prophets. Muhammad 
entreated him to reveal himself to him as he really 
was, and Jabril consented; but, when he appeared, 
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immense, and covering the whole horizon mth his 
win^s, the Prophet fainted away. Even the in- 
habitants of the sky were alarmed by him. When 
Allah sent him to deliver the Word to a prophet, 
they heard a noise like^ the dragging of chains 
over rocks, and so terrible that they swooned. 
When Jabril approached them, they recovered 
their senses, and asked what the Lord had said to 
him: ^The Truth* {al-Haqq)^ replied the angel, 
and all repeated; ^ AhJ^uqqi aUJ^aqqr This 
function or Jabril is explained in Arabic by 
terms analogous to those mentioned above ; he is 
the 'guax'dian of holiness* {hctzin al-quds), the 
‘faithful spirit* {ar-ruJi^ al-amln)^ the ‘holy 
spirit* [ar-ruh al-q%i;ds)* in which terms we see 
a borrowing from Christianity. He is also the 
‘supreme confidant’ {a'ii-nmnus aZ-akbar\ and 
the ‘peacock of the angels’ {ta^us al-mald%Jca), 
His rdie, lioAvever, is not restricted to the carrying 
of revelation. 

A tradition says that, when the Prophet asked him to reveal 
all his power, Jahril answered ; ‘ On my two wings I bore the 
country of the people of Loth, and carried it up into the air so 
high that its inhabitants could no longer hear their cocks 
crow ; then I turned it upside down/ 

It is also said that lie has assistants who watch 
over the welfare of the world. Schwab {AngUol. 
Mb., 1897, p. 91) notices some eharacteristics of 
his various functions. The most simple descrip- 
tions give him six huge wings, each composed of 
a hundred little ones ; he has also two other wings 
which he uses to destroy rebel cities. But later 
texts show Jabril provided with sixteen hundred 
wings, and covered with safiron hairs; a sun shines 
betw^een Ms ^es, a moon and stars between every 
two hairs. lie enters the Sea of Light {Bahr an- 
Mur) three hundred and sixty times every* day ; 
and every time he comes out of it a million drops 
fall from his wings, and form the angels called 
‘ Spiritual* {Euhdniya)^ ‘ because they spread abroad 
spirit, peace, and pei-fumes* {ar-rulp w'ar-raha w^ar- 
rlhan). Jabril was created five hundred years 
after Mlka’Il. He is named three times in the 
Qur’an (ii. 91, 92, Ixvi^ 4}; but he also appears 
under other names (ii. 81, 254, v. 109, where he is 
the annunciator to Maiy; xvi. 104, xxvL 193, 
iiv. 5, etc.). In ii 92, MikaM (in the form Mikal) 
is mentioned after Jabril, to reply, the com- 
mentaries say, to the Jews, who regarded fche 
former as their ally and the latter as their enemy, 
and gave this as a pretext for rejecting the re- 
velation brought to Muhammad by Jabril (Tabari 
TaMr, i. S30). 

^ Mika’il (Michael) is the angel charged with pro- 
viding food for the body, and knowledge and 
prudence for the mind. He is the supreme con- 
troller of ah the forces of Hature. From each of I 
his eyes there fall a thousand tears, from each of | 
which Allah creates an angel wdth the same form 
as Michael. Singing praises to Allah until the 
day of judgment, they watch over the life of the 
world ; these are the TcarUhiyim (cherubim). Being 
Michaei’s assistants, they control the rain, plants, 
and fruits ; every plant on the earth, every tree, 
every dr^ of water, is under the care of one of 
them. Tlie earliest traditions locate Michael in 
the seventh heaven, on the borders of the Full Sea 
{aUBalir al-Masjur)^ which is crowded with an 
numerable array of, angels; Allah alone knows 
hia form and the ntmber of Ms wings. Later on, 
however, the descriptions become more precise ; 
his wdngs are of the colour of green emerald ; he is 
covered with saffiron hairs, and each of them con- 
tains a million faces and mouths, and as many 
tongues which, in a million dialects, implore the 
pardon of Allah; from a million eyes that weep 
over the sins of the faithful fall the tears from 
which Allah formed the cherubim. Michael -was 
created five hundred years after ’Tsraftl. The con- 


ception that arises from the representation of the 
forces of Nature in the form of angels distributed 
throughout the world is decidedly ixantheistic ; it 
was developed in a most curious’ manner by late 
Arabic traditions which have been summarized by 
Kazwinl (i. 621). As we might have expected, a 
hadith was the origin of this idea ; 

Around each man appeared a hundred and sixty angels 
‘flitting round him, like flies around a pot of honey on a 
summer day ’ ; these are the Agents of Beings {Mauhnlat al- 
KcVindt). They are the forces of nutrition, and endow the inert 
food introduced into the body of man with the power of 
becoming flesh, bone, and blood. They have to watch that 
the organism preserves what is necessary to it and gets rid of 
superfluous matter ; that each organ plays its part and not the 
part of any other. The whole mysterious development of life 
is thus put into the light fingers of heavenly workmen. 

To these we must add still another angel called 
the Spirit, or the Breath {ar-Uuh), which may well 
be only a new form of Jabril. To him and to his 
incarnations Allah entrusted the duty of bringing 
motion to the heavenly spheres and the stars, and 
of animating the sublunary bodies and living beings. 
Just as he can make the heavenly bodies perform 
their revolutions, he can also stop them in their 
course — with Allah’s permission. 

The third of the angels of definite personality is 
mentioned in the Qur’an (xxxii. 11) under the 
name of malaku ; but tradition calls him 

'Azrahl. 

After Allah created the angel of death, *Azra’il, 
he kept him hidden for a time from the other 
angels. When he showed Mm to them, they all 
fell into a faint which lasted a thousand years. 
This terrible being, who plays so important a part 
in the existence of the world, and who is every- 
where at once, is only a passive agent of Allah’s 
will; Allah holds death in his hands. Muslim 
writers insist on this fact ; for it was possible to 
believe, on the other hand, that the terrible angel 
of death himself executed the decrees which Allah 
had inscribed upon the ‘Well-guarded Tablet of 
Destiny’ {al-luh al-mahfuz)i but this is not the 
case. ^Azra’Il does nothing without the express 
command of Allah. He knows nothing but what 
Allah tells him. He receives from Allah the 
leaves upon wMch the names of those who are 
about to die are written. It is only in details that 
the traditions difier. According to some, the 
guardian angel combs and warns ‘Azra’il that the 
man under his care is approaching his last moments. 
The angel of death notes the name of the dying 
man in his register, with a white mark in the case 
of a believer, with a bMck mark in the case of 
‘*Qj^ers. But he waits until a leaf falls from the 
firee-thatis by the throne of Allah (arsh) with the 
dying" man’s name inscribed on it. According to 
others, this leaf falls from the tree forty days 
before the death of the man, who is living upon 
the earth during this interval but dead in the sky. 
Sbill another account is that an angel sent by 
Allah brings to ‘Azra’il the list of men who are to 
die during the year ; this message no doubt comes 
to Mm on the ‘night of destiny al-qadwr)^ 
which is at the middle of the month Sha'ban, and 
during which the pious man, rapt in prayer, may 
see, across a hollow of the sky, the leaf on wMcii 
hiB name is written falling from the tree. 

All our authorities agree in believing that the 
angel of death is present wherever a man is ceasing 
from life, and this presence is anthropomorphized 
in stories the wide diffusion of which proves its 
popularity : the story, of the proud king 
arid the beggar is world- wide (Tabari, Ghazali, 
Mustatref, etc.). Some explain this multiple 
presence by saying that the angel of death has 
assistants i^dwan) who make the man’s soul rise 
up to his throat, whence 'Azra’il comes and takes 
it. Others represent the terrible angel in the form 
of a vague, formidable being, whose feet rest upon 
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the borders of the world; his head reaches the 
highest heaven, and his face looks towards the 
Tablet of Destiny. But this description did not 
seem satisfying, and writers accordingly give him 
seventy thousand feet and four thousand wings, 
while his body is provided with as many eyes and 
tongues as there are men in the world. Every 
time a being dies, one of these eyes closes, and at 
the end of the world only eight eyes will be open, 
since there will be only eight beings alive — the 
four archangels and the four throne-bearers. 
Azra’il has four faces, each of which is reserved 
for a special class of beings ; the face on Ms head 
is for prophets and angels, that on his chest is for 
believers, that on his back for unbelievers, and 
that on his feet for they^?^^^. 

The angel of death consigns the souls he has 
seized to the angels of compassion [maWikat ar- 
ralma) or to the angels of punishment {malaHkat 
aPadhab), according as they are believers or un- 
believers ; but certain authors say that it is the 
angels assisting ‘Azra’il who themselves carry off 
the soul with gentleness or roughly. It is also said 
that *Azra’il, with Allah’s permission, calls the 
souls, and they come and place themselves between 
the two first fingers of his hand. Lastly, accord- 
ing to still others, 'Azra’ii gathers the believing 
souls together, with his right hand, in a white silk 
cloth perfumed with musk, and sends them to the 
farthest summits of heaven {al-aliyyin)^ while the 
souls of unbelievers are crowded into a rag coated 
with tar-water and launched into the dei^ths of 
hell {as-sijjln). 

No man can escape ' Azra’il ; it is impossible to 
cheat him even by being instantly transported 
by magical means to the very ends of the earth : 
'Azra’il is there in an instant. This is seen in the 
story of Solomon aud the young man who was 
carried to China by his jinn ; this popular story is 
found everywhere (Tabari, Ghazali, Wolff, 'Th& 
1001 Nights, Mustatref, etc.). The Qur’an com- 
mentators, however, insist on the amicable relations 
which Solomon vowed with ' Azra’il, though he had 
started by fainting at the sight of the angel in his 
true shape. 

Tsrafil is, according to the formula given by 
Kazwini, the angel who brings the orders of Allah 
to their proper destination, and who puts the soul 
into the body. He is the angel of whom the Qur'an 
speaks without naming him (vi. 73, Ixxx. 33, etc.), 
and who is bo sound the trumpet of the last judgment 
* The master of the trumpet {sahib al-garn)j 
says a JiadUh, * puts the trumpet to his lips, and, 
with gaze fixed upon the throne, waits for the 
command to blow. At the first blast, the blast of 
terror {nafihat everything will perish in 

the heavens and on the earth, except what Allah 
wills/ i.fi., according to different opinions, except 
the eight angels mentioned above, or only the four 
archangels, who will perish in the following order ; 
Jabril, Mika’ii, Tsrafil, and, last of all, the angel 
of death. After forty years passed in Barza^, 
Tsrafil will be re-born and mil sound the second 
blast, the blast of resurrection {nafhai aUdth) x 
all the soul8| gathered together in the bell of his 
trumpet, which is as vast as the heavens and the 
earth, whl fiy like a swarm of bees to the bodies 
they are about to animate. White this is the 
essential function of Tsrafil, it is not his only 
function. When Allah wishes to give a command 
to men, he orders the Pen {galam) to write upon 
the Tablet of Destiny This : he gives to 

Tsrafil, who places it between his eyes, and transmits 
it to Mika’il. Mika’il gets the command performed 
by his assistants, who, represent, as mentioned 
above, the forces of Nature. Authors describe 
Tsram under a form borrowed from a hadlth of 
A’isha, repeating the words of Ka*b ayApbar, ie. 


the J ewish tradition. Tsrafil has four wings : mth 
tlie first he closes up the East ; with the second the 
West ; with the third he covers the earth ; and 
with the fourth he veils his face before the Almighty- 
Power of Allah. His feet are under the seventh 
world, while his head reaches up to the foot of the 
throne. A late and strange story (Wolff, p. 14) 
shows him weeping so copiously at the sight of hell 
that Allah has to stop his tears because they 
threaten to renew the Mood of Noah. 

After a dead man has been placed in the tomb, 
and his friends have left him, and he has heard the 
soimd of their retreating steps, two formidable 
angels, Miinkar and Naklr, come and sit by his 
side, and ask Mm ; ‘ What say you of this man (i.e. 
Muhammad)?’ The believer {mu'min) replies: 

' I bear witness that he is the prophet of Allah and 
his servant.’ Then the two angels show him the 
place which he might have occupied in hell, and, 
on the other hand, the place which he will gain in 
paradise. The false believer {m\mdfi(j) and the 
unbeliever {kafir) will reply to the same question ; 
‘I do not know; I said what the others said.’ 
Then the two angels will beat him with iron rods 
so that he will utter a cry which will be heard by 
men and jinn. According to other traditions, the 
questions will be asked by a special angel, called 
Kuman, who, if necessary, wUl deliver the dead 
person over to the punishment of the two angels of 
the tomb. Others, again, say that the angel 
placed in charge of the departed will question Mm, 
and at the sound of his voice the tomb will contract, 
almost crushing the man dwelling within it, until 
the first Friday of Rajah. The believer who dies 
on a Friday is exempt from the questioning at the 
tomb. The name of these two angels is derived 
from a root naJcar, ‘ to deny ’ ; we here find the 
parallelism dear to Hebrew traditions, and the 
presence of the initial M in one of the names — two 
souvenirs of ParBiism and Ancient Persia. 

Man is guarded night and day by the hafam 
angels, ‘who protect him from jinn, men, and 
Satans,’ and who register all his actions. These 
angels are four in number, two during the day, 
and two during the night. Some writers admit 
the existence of a fifth angel, who remains beside 
men constantly. The two angels stand by the 
side of the man, one at his right hand and the 
other at Ms left, or one in front of Mm and the 
other behind ; by night they take up their position 
one at Ms head aud the other at This feet. The 
day-guardians change places with the night- 
guardians at the rising and the setting of the sum 
These hours are dangerous in themselves, being 
the times when the jinn roam about, but they 
become much more dangerous to man because it is 
then that the change of the guard of the hafa^a 
takes place. If the believer makes haste to begin 
the morning prayer {stibji), aud the evening prayer 
{maghrih) at the very earliest opportunity, the 
angels who have to depart from him leave Mm safe 
from the jinn, against whom the sacred ceremonies 
protect him, and ascend to heaven, bearing witness 
to Allah of the faith of Ms worshipper. Before he 
has finished Ms prayer, the other two guardians 
come and stand by Ins sides. But it is not only to 
the machinations of the jinn, that man is exposed ; 
’Ihlis is on the watch for him by day, and his son 
during the night. This very simple arrangement 
has also been complicated by the traditionalists of 
later times* To the four guardians already known 
they added six others s one of them holds the man 
by the tuft of hair wMeh Muslims wear on the top 
of their heads, and drags Mm oneway or the other 
according as the man shows humiUty ox pride. 
Another stays in front of Ms mouth to prevent 
the serpent "fern entermg it, Two others protect 
Ms eyes i and the last two, placed on Ms lips. 
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listen only to the words which he pronounces in 
prayer. i 

On the hafa^a devolves the duty of writing down | 
the actions of men ; the one on the right hand I 
keeps an account of the good deeds, and the one ; 
on the left of the bad. These registers will be a I 
witness on the judgment day. When the man ; 
performs a good deed, the angel on the right hand 
immediately writes it down ; when he commits a | 
sin, the same angel begs his companion not to i 
write it down, hut to give the sinner respite — six j 
or seven hours, according to the writers — during | 
which he has time to repent. Some commentators i 
even allow that a compensation may be arranged, I 
and that every good action effaces a bad one. Un- , 
believers also are said to have guardians {Qur’an, ' 
Ixxxvi. 4). 

When the hafaza see that the man over whom 
they had charge has died, they do not know what 
to do, and they pray to Allah, who tells them to 
go to the grave of the deceased and repeat the 
formulie of adoration {tasHhi talchir, ta^dls), 
which, on the judgment day, will he counted 
among the merits of the deceased. 

These ang-els are mentioned several times in the Qur’an, 
into which they have been introduced by Christian tradition. 
In Ixxxii 11, they are called hira,m * noble writers,' 

indioaiing their rdle as overseers of human actions ; in vi. 61 
they are called J}.afa^a ; but in xiii. 12 they are at the same 
time called mu'aqqibatf ' those who relieve each other.' This 
last expression is puzzling in its form, and the commen- 
tatora, trying to explain it, say that it is a perfectly logical 
double plural, and that the second verbal form ’‘aqqaha here 
stands for the third form ‘dga&a. The Qur'an (1. 17) uses 
the word to denote the guardian angel of men, and 
^aban (Ta/sSr, xiii. 68, line 16) shows that Qur'an xiii. 12 was 
read by ‘Ah ben-Ka'b with the following variants ; * he has in 
front of him mv^ckqqihaty and behind him a There may 

be some connexion between these terms and those referring 
to the two stars which, during the course of the year, appear, 
one in the East and one in the West, at twilight and afc dawn, 
and the observation of which ser^-es as a foundation for a 
division of the year into twenty-eight manazil or 
division which is very fruitful in popular practices. The belief 
in guardian angels, then, over and above Christian traditions, 
might become connected with an astral cult. 

In the crowd of angele who have no special 
character, certain authors distinguish the ‘pious 
travellers’ {as-myydJmn) who scour the country 
with the intention of* frequenting only the gather- 
ings where the name of Allah is being repeated. 
They then ascend to Allah, who questions them, 
and, on their evidence, pardons Ins fervent wor- 
shippers the faults they may have committed. 
According to a passage in Ibn al-Athir (Lisdn al- 
^Arabi xii. 386), none of these angels could enter 
any place in which there was an image or a dog. 

We cannot explain the circumstance that has 
drawn the names of Harat and Harut from the 
anonymous crowd of spirits into the broad day- 
light of the Holy Book (Qur’an, ii. 97). Traditions 
have developed rapidly to explain their history, 
and since the 9th cent, they have been copiously ex- 
plained by commentators (Tabari, TafsiTi i. 3402). 

Two ftugels having incurred the wrafcb of AUali have been 
fehrown into a well in the town of Babylon, where, loaded with 
chains, they will teach mortals the art of magic unril the end 
of the world. In order to punish them, Allah has commanded 
them to teach this accursed science ; but they have to warn 
those who consult them that they are rebels, and to advise 
them not to imitate them. According to a of *A'isha, a 

woman came to her when the prophet was away, and told her 
that, being uneasy about the absence of her husband, she had 
consulted a sorceress ; carried away at a gallop by two blade' 
dogs (one of the ordinary disguises of 'Ms), the two women 
had arrived at the edge of the Babylonian 'well, where Ihe two ' 
fallen angels had put the inquirer in possession of magical 
powers, from which she was coming to ash the prophet to 
deliver her. 

Who are these t-wo angels, and what was their 
crime ? This is not the place to study in detail 
the different versions which are prevalent in Arabic 
literature, or to show how, among the late writers, | 
Kaawini, for example, the legend has, under Mu' ta- ' 
ziHte influence, been contracted into an account of i 
a more serious Icind, but deprived of characteristic ^ 


details. We shall give here the chief traits of the 
most fully developed legend, which seems to he 
the most ancient. 

The first men in the world soon gave themselves up to all 
Mnds of debauchery and crime. The angels who looked on at 
these horrors from the heights of heaven were surprised at the 
gentleness of Allah. ‘ Be more tolerant,’ he said to them ; ‘ if 
you were exposed to the passions which agitate men, you 
would soon commit all their crimes.' The angels protested, 
and begged Allah to put them to the test ; and he consented. 
They chose two of the most noble and pure among them, 
Harut and Marut, who descended to earth. Allah allowed 
them to live there in their own way, and prohibited them only 
from polytheism, theft, adultery, wine, and murder. AH went 
well until one day, when a woman came before them ; whether 
by chance or chosen as Judges, they had to decide in a quarrel 
which had arisen between her and her husband. This woman 
was beautiful; she excited the desire of the two angels. 
Tradition gives us her name; ‘she was called Za^ara in 
Arabic, Baidufet in Aramaic, and 'Anahid in Persian’ {i.e, 
Venus]. She set conditions on her favours; according to 
some, she asked her lovers the word which enabled them to 
ascend to heaven every day, obtained it, made use of it, and 
remained attached to the firmament in the form of the planet 
Venus (Zahara), while the two angels remained prisoners on 
earth for having misused the sacred word. According to 
other traditions, she commanded them to worship an idol, or 
she made them drink wine, the intoxication of which led them 
to murder a beggar who was passing. In any case, Allah 
called or recalled Venus to the sky, and punished the culprits. 
On the intercession of Solomon, Idris, or some other good 
personage, he let them choose between a terrestrial punish- 
ment and an everlasting chastisement. They chose the former, 
and were chained in the well of Babel, which, according to 
some, is Babylon of Ohaldcea ; according^ to others, a place in 
Demavend, famous for its magical traditions. We may men- 
tion, as a strange variant of this story, the tradition that the 
two angels who brought magic to men were Mika'a and Jahril. 

This legend may have reached Muhammad 
through Kabbinic traditions, especially according 
to the version which shows the woman tempter 
ascending to heaven with the password of the two 
angels, and remaining there in the form of the 
planet Venus. Geiger {Was hat Mohammed a. d, 
Judenthume aufyenommen?^ Leipz. 1902, p. 107 f.) 
mentions a tradition in which the two angels are 
called Shamhazi and Azael (Schwab, p. 209); 
the daughter of the earth who seduces them is 
referred to under the name of Aster (=:‘.star’j 
see Schwab on the word ‘ Biduk’). . But we must 
seek the origin elsewhere ; it is in connexion with 
the cult of Mithra and Anahita that we again 
come across the names of the two spirits, Haur- 
vatat and Ameretat — ^not to mention the tradition 
on the Chaldsean origin of magic (cf. vol. i. p. 796®). 

Paradise and hell are peopled with spirits whose 
exact description has not been given by any writer. 
At the entrance to paradise there is sometimes 
placed an angel called Bidwan, whose name is 
probably a rough intemetation of a passage in 
the Qur’an (iii. IS). we_do not know in what 
class to place the houris {hur ah^ain), who are said 
to share with other women the society of the 
blessed, and who, shining and pure, are exempt 
from physical suflering, like all the inhabitants 
of paradise (Qur’an, xliv, 54, Hi. 20, Iv. 56 f., Ivi. 
22, etc.). 

The teaching is much clearer in regard to hell. 
It is guarded by a terrible augel Malik, assisted 
by shires {mhmiya)^ who in their turn have 
guardians (ipafafsa or 'fyjizawt jahannam) at their 
^mmand. These shires axe nineteen in number, 
Le, equal to the number of letters in hismilldh 
(hi$mmdM-r'rahmani-r-raMmi=i^m the name of 
Allah, the Compassionate, the Merciful ’). People 
escape from them by reciting this formula, Malik 
stirs up the jBLre which hums the reprobates, and 
replies to their complaints with jokes ; but he is 
milder in blie case of believers guilty of mortal 
sins, who, according to the prevailing theory, will 
one day get free from hell by the intercession 
of Muhammad. He is mentioned in the Qur’fia 
(xliii. 77). 

We have already seen that Thlis was the wicked 
angel, Avho, assisted by his son, tempts mortals. 
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He was cursed for refusing to prostrate himself 
before Adam, created from clay, when he had been 
created from fire (Qur’an, xxxviii. 77 f.). Allah 
cursed him, calling him ‘ stoned ’ {mjvni). He has 
command of the unbelieving jirm, who are his 
agents with men. 

The orthodox doctrine, as we have just seen, is 
very chary of hints as to the names of the spirits. 
But, in imitation of the Jewish Qabbala and 
under the influence of conjuration formuloe, the 
Muslim practice has developed this nomenclature 
in a peculiar way, as it had commented on the 
supreme name of Allah in his ninety -nine second- 
ary names. Thus there is formed an intermin- 
able list of names of angels in and of names of 
jinn in which fill all the works on magic. 
Without entering into details, it may be useful 
to recount here a IpadUh which Kazwini mentions 
(i. 69), following ’Ibn ‘Abbas : 

Each of the seven heavens is inhabited by a group of angels, 
who are engaged in praising and worshipping Allah. ‘ -Those 
who inhabit the lower heaven which encircles the earth have 
the form of cows, and are under the command of an angel 
called 'Isma'il i in the second heaven dwell eagles under the 
angel Miba’il ; in the third, vultures under Sa'adiya’il ; in the 
fourth, horses under §al§a'il ; in the fifth, houris under Kalka’S ; 
in the sixth, young boys under Samaha’il ; in the seventh, men 
under Ruba’il.’ Lastly, beyond the veil which closes the heaven, 
angels, so numerous that they do not fenow each other, praise 
Allah in different languages which resound like crashing thunder. 

In a word, the ancient beliefs of the pagan 
Arabs have been preserved by peopling the Mnsliin 
world with jinn^ who, for the most part, are the 
servants of ’Iblis. See more fully under art. 
Arabs (Ancient), vol. i. p. 669 f. But, under the 
influence of Judaism and Christianity, the new 
religion has also acquired an army of angels 
and demons, whose history cannot be clearly 
given without touching on the critical study of 
the hadUhs, 

LiTBRATuaB. — F. A. Klein, The lieligim of Isidmt London, 
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1896, passim 'f M. Wolff, Muharmnedanisehe Bschatologiei 
Leipzig, 1872: Kazwini^ Eosmographiet ed. Wiistenfeldt, 1849, 
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DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Persian).-Demon. 
ology plays a prominent part in the religion of 
Persia because of the pronounced dualistic tenets 
of Zoroastrianism. The opposing forces of evil 
and good are believed to be in constant warfare 
until the last millennial cycles of the world pre- 
ceding the day of judgment, when perfected man 
shall, by the aid of the heavenly hosts, overcome 
the power of evil (druj) for ever, and righteousness 
(Av. aia) shall reign supreme. 

The general designation for ^ demon’ in the 
Avesta is daeva^ the same word as the iafcer Per- 
sian div, ‘ devil,’ and it is etymologically identical 
wdth Skr. deva^ Meity,’ Lat. 3wus, ‘divine/ 
although diametrically opposed in meaning. This 
direct opposition between the Indian and the Per- 
sian tex’ms is generally ascribed to a presumed 
religious schism in pre-historic times between the 
two branches of the Indo-Iranian community,* 
but there is considerable uncertainty about the 
interpretation, and the solution of the problem 
has not been rendered easier by the fact men- 
tioned below — ^that the names of two Hindu 
deities who appear as demons in the Zoroastxian 
system have recently been found in ancient in- 
scriptions discovered in Asia Minor. 

As the Avestan word dc^Sm is masculine in 
gender, the demons in Zoroastrianism are com- 
monly conceived to be of the male sex ; but there 
is a large class of she-devils or female fiends, 
dncjeSi derived in name from the feminine abstract 
* druj, lit. * deceit,’ the essence of evil in the Avesta, 
a word comparable with the neuter drau^a, ‘ false- 
hood,’ ‘ lie/ in the Old Persian inscriptions. Be- 
sides these shc-demons there are numerous other 


feminine personifications that embody the ele- 
ments of sin as much as do their masculine 
counterparts. 

In numbers, according to the Avesta, the hosts 
of evil are legion ( Yt. iv. 2). The Gathas speak of 
the demons as ‘ the seed sprung from evil tnought, 
deceit, and presumption’ {Ys. xxxii. 3), and for 
that reason they are elsewhere described as being 
‘the seed of darkness’ {Vend. viii. 80). Their 
creator was Ahriman, who brought them forth to 
wage war against heaven and earth, as is told in 
the Palilavi BundahUn (i. 10, xxviii. 1-46) j and 
Plutarch {de Is. et Osir, xlvii. ) rightly interpreted 
the spirit of Zoroastiian demonology when he 
described Ahriman as having caused a number 
of [demons equal in activity to the Divine forces 
created- by Ormazd to bore through {8iarpi^(ravTe$) 
the world-egg in which Ormazd had placed his 
four-and-twenty ‘gods’ (^eoiJs). Zoroaster’s mis- 
sion was to banish these diabolical creatures from 
the world, and it is easy to imderstand why the 
Avesta should picture the entire body of fiends as 
taking flight in dismay before Mm (Ys, ix. 16). 

The demons are naturally thought of as spirits 
or bodiless agents (Av. mainyam daeva, ‘spiritual 
demons’ [Fif. x. 69, 97 j Vend. viii. 31, 80]), though 
sometimes they are conceived of as having human 
shape (F?. ix. 15) in order to accomplish better 
their fiendish ends. Their purposes are best 
achieved under the cover of darkness, but their 
heinous deeds are checked by the rising^ of the sun 
{Yt, vi. 3f.). Their favourite haunt is in prox- 
imity to whatever is vile or foul, and they lurk, 
especially as spooks or goblins, in the vicinity of 
dalchmasj or towers of silence. In certain regions 
they were believed to be more numerous than in 
others, the whole province of Mazandaran, south 
of the Caspian Sea, being supposed to be especially 
infected by their presence. This legendary as- 
sociation with that territory is as old as the 
Avesta, and it appears throughout the Pahlavi 
writings, as well as in the SMh Ndmah of Fir- 
dausi (Av. daeva Mdzainya, Pahl. MdzamMn 
devdn, Pers. dwan4 Mdzanaardn). The same 
tradition was perpetuated in Manichaeism, as is 
proved by allusions to Mazanian demons in the 
Manichsean texts lately discovered in Eastern 
Turkestan (see F. W. K. Muller, * Handschriften- 
reste aus Turf an,’ ii. 18, 19, ABAW, Anhang, 
1904), The baneful influence of aU these ministers 
of evil could be averted in various ways, and one 
of the books of the Avesta, the Vendiadd ( Vidae^ 
vaddta, ‘ Law against Demons ’), is devoted almost 
entirely to providing man with the means of ridding 
himself of their power. 

As might he imagined, the multitudinous host 
of evil spirits lacks order and organization. It is, 
therefore, somewhat difficult to divide them into 
sharply defined hands, but a rough distinction 
between the masses may be recognized. At the 
head of the host stands Aura Mainyu, or Ahriman, 
‘the Enemy Spirit,’ the prine© of darkness per- 
sonified. The chief characteristics of Anra Mainyu, 
or Angra Mainyu, as he is termed in the Gathas, 
have been discussed in a separate article (see 
Ahriman), and need only to be designated here 
as maleficent in the extreme. Next in power to 
Ahriman stand six arch-fiends as eminent com- 
manders of the legions of sin. Then follow^s a con- 
fused horde of wicked spirits framed to bring 
misery and distress into the world. These two 
bands in their broad grouping will be considered 
in turn* 

The sixfold group of arch-fiends that are gathered 
as aides about the standard of Ahriman and form 
the council of hell (cf. TjJ. xix. 96 1 Bmk ix, 21. 4 ; 
Bd. xxviii. 7fF. and xxx. 29) are portrayed in 
Zoroastrian literature as endowed with various evil 
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qualities and as discharging multifarious diabolical 
functions. Their names are Aka Manah (Evil 
Thought), Jndra, Sauru, Naohhaithya (parallel 
with three Indian deities), Taurvi and Eairicha 
(personifications respectively of overpowering 
hunger and deadly thirst), and, lastly, Aesma, 
the demon of fury, rapine, lust, and outrage. The 
fact that thi’ee of these demoniacal names are 
identical with gods in the Indian pantheon has been 
alluded to above, but their figures on the whole 
are not really sharply defined, though their malign 
characters are several times alluded to in the 
passages which enumerate them {Vend, x, 91, 
xix. 43 ; Bund. i. 27, xxviii. 7-12, xxx. 29 ; Bp. 
Man. I. X. 9 ; ef. also Ddt. xciv. 2 •, Binh. ix. 34). 
Reference has likewise been made to the fact that 
in the inscriptions of the Hittite kings of the 14th 
cent. B.O., recently discovered by Winckler at 
Boghaz-keui in Asia Minor, the names Indra and 
Nasatya — the latter noteworthy by its Indian form 
(with s) in contrast to the Iranian form Naoh- 
haithya (with h ) — appear as divinities and not as 
demons. Until the fml connexion of the passages 
in these inscriptions is made known by the dis- 
coverer, it appears premature to theorize in regard 
to the possible bearing of the allusions upon the 
mooted question of the presumed Indo-Iranian 
religious schism. The mention may be merely a 
direct reference to Indian deities without having 
any immediate connexion with Iran. 

Of all the sixfold group of arch-fiends, the most 
clearly defined is the assaulting and outrageous 
demon AeSma^ whose name has been thought to 
be reflected as Asmodcem in the Book of Tohit 
(see F. Windischmann, Zoroastr. Studien, Berlin, 
1863, p. 138; A. Kohut, Jud. Angelologie und 
Brnnonologie^ Leipzig, 1866, p. 75; F. 'Spiegel, 
Erdn. AltertJmnisJmnde, Leipzig, 1877, ii. 132; 
E, Stave, Einfluss des Farsismm auf das Juden- 
Haarlem, 1898, p, 263 ,* J. H. Moulton, ^ The 
Iranian Background of Tohit,’ in ExpT xi, [1900] 
268 ; for the opposing view, see Ginzberg, in JE ii. 
217-220), 

By the side of these six arch-demons there are 
named in the Avesta and supplementary Zoro- 
astrian texts more than fifty other demons, per- 
sonifications of evil forces in the world (for the 
complete list, see Jackson, op, eit. infra^ pp. 659- 
662). It wUl sufficg^ to mention a few of these, 
such as TammaiWi * Arrogance ’ ; Mithaoxta, 

^ False Speech ’ ; Asn^ ^ Greed ’ (a demon that is 
preserved likewise in Manicliseism [ef. Miiller, op, 
cit, pp. 13, 14, 15, 18, 20, 22, 23, 53]) ; Vlzare§a^ 
or the fiend that drags the souls of the wicked to 
hell ; Bu^ydstd^ a typification of inordinate sleep 
and sloth ; Asto-mddtUi who divides the bones at 
death; Apm§a^ * drought*; Zemahay ‘^winter*; 
and a score or more of personified malignant 
forces. 

The special cohort of fiends {dTujes)^ as already 
noted, is headed by the Bruj paramount, or the 
feminine embodiment of deceit and falsehood, who 
draws in her train a ribald crew of followers, ; 
corporeal and incoiporeal, entitled in the Avesta j 
dregmntSj or drmnts, Hhe wicked.* Foremost ^ 
among these agents in exercising pernicious ac- j 
tivity is the Druj Efasu (of. Gr. p^kvs), ^corpse- I 
fiend,’ the veritable incarnation of pollution and 
contagion arising from the decomposition of a 
dead body. Of > a similar character in the Avesta 
mItkyeJaMariaonalVend. xix. 1, 43, xviii S ; Tt, 
vL 4, xiii. 130), the same as in the Pahlavi texts 
{Bund, xxviii, 26 ; Binh ix. 21. 4, vii. 4. 37)> a 
form of wasting decay and decrepitude that creeps 
on unseen. Peculiarly malign in her influence is 
another fiend, Jah%^ harlot* (cf. Ff. iii, 9, 12, 16), 
who embodies the spirit of whoredom destructive 
to mankind ; while little better are the seductive 


Pairilcds^ ‘ enchantresses ’ (the late Persian Peris) 
and their male partners, YatuSy ‘sorcerers.* 

, Among demoniacal monsters is Azhi Dahdlca^ 
‘the Serpent Daliaka,’ a tyrant out of whose 
shoulders grew two snakes from a kiss imprinted 
between them by Ahriman. Throughout Zoro- 
astrianism this hideous being is represented as the 
personification of the thousand years of oppressive 
rule over Iran by the Babylonian Empire in early 
days; and he appears equally in the derived 
demonology of Manichmism (cf, Miiller, op, cit. 
pp. 19, 37)j as well as in Armenia (above, vol. i, 
p. 800), while his name, with the signification of 
‘ dragon,’ is even found in Slavic (Berneker, Slav, 
etymolog, Wdrterh,, Heidelberg, 1908 ff., p. 36). A 
dozen other execrable creatures in the diabolical 
list might be mentioned as agents of Ahriman in 
his warfare against the kingdom of Ormazd, but 
the list is already long enough to prove the 
important part which demonology played in 
Zoroastrianism. 

It should, however, be noted that there were 
yet other demons in Zoroastrianism whose names 
are not found in the extant Iranian literature. 
Here belong Khrura, the son of Ahriman (al- 
Birunl, Chron, of Ancient Nations, tr. Sachau, 
London, 1879, pp. 108, 398), and Mahmi, whom 
Eznik {Against the Sects, tr. J. M. Schmid, 
Vienna, 1900, p. 109) describes as revealing to 
Ormazd the secret plans of Ahriman (for the 
place occupied by Iranian demons in pre-Christian 
Armenia see above, vol. i. p. 779 f .). 

BiTERATUftE.— For fuller details and more extensive biblio- 
graphical material, see A. V. Williams Jackson, ‘Die iran. 
Eeligion,’ in Geiger-Kuhn’s GIrP ii. [Strassburg-, 1901J 646-688. 
For material relating to the discovery in Asia Minor of inscrip- 
tions with the names of the Indian deities Indra and Nasatya, 
who appear as demons in Zoroastrianism, see H. Winckler, in 
Mittailungen der dauL Orientgesellsohaft^ 1907, no. 35 ; and cf. 
the discussions by Ed. Meyer, in Bezzenberger-Kuhn’s Zeits,chr. 
f. vergleieh. S 2 }racJiwissensGhaft, xlii. [1908] 1-27; Jacoby, in 
JRAS, 1909, pp. 721-726, 1910, pp. 466-464 ; and Oldenberg, 

! ih. 1910, pp, 846-854. The most recent material in regard to the 
occurrence of Zoroastrian demons in Mamchinan writings will 
be found in the discoveries made by the German Imperial 
Expedition at Turfan in Eastern Turkestan (see F. W. K. 
jWiiUer, ^ Handschriftenreste in Estrangelo-Schrift aus Turfan," 
in ABAW, Anhang, 1904, and other later publications now 
being issued in the same series). 

A. V. Williams Jackson. 
DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Romau).— The 
Romans and Latins, and the races of Italy who 
were nearest of kin to them, appear to have pos- 
sessed but little in the nature of mythology or 
folklore before they passed under the spell of the 
Hellenic culture. Tlie early Itahe conception of 
. the supernatural power had not much about it 
that was definite or personal. There was a vague 
consciousness of a Divine influence {numen) which 
worked in different spheres and with different 
manifestations ; but the allotment of distinct de- 
partments to clearly conceived personages, more 
or less superhuman, and the gradation of these 
personages to form a hierarchy, were alien to 
primitive Italic thought and feeling. In the earliest 
form of belief, only two classes of beings were 
intermediate between the hiunan and the Divine, 
These were the souls of the dead, and certain 
spirits who attended on the lives of individual 
Jhuman beings. 

We shall first deal with these attendant spirits, 
who, when attached to men, bore the name genmSi 
and, when they guai'ded women, had the title of 
juno. These creations are racy of the soil of 
'Italy, and the faith in them was less affected by 
contact with the Greeks than any other article of 
indigenous Italic religion. It hardly needs to be 
said that the history of culture affords innumerable 
parallels to this notion of an invisible iiersonality, 
separable from, yet closely attached to, the life of 
the visible man. The fravashi of the Persians and 
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the ha of the Egyptians were not unlike, and the 
Greeks viewed the psyche in a somewhat similar 
fashion. Even harharons peoples often abstract 
from the individual some striking characteristic or 
characteristics which they contemplate as belong- 
ing to a more or less spiritual person distinct from 
the man himself. Such a concept is the genius, 
and the power which was at first isolated from the 
naan himself by the Italic tribes, and treated by 
them as mysterious and in some sense supernatural, 
was the power of propagating the race. This 
appears clearly in the expression lectus genialis, 
applied to the marriage bed, which was originally 
always placed in the atrmm of the old Koman 
honse. The corresponding power in the case of 
the matron is herywno, and the later goddess Juno 
is merely a generalization and a glorification of 
the separate junones. ^ That no parallel god 
emerged on the male side is an anomaly of a 
common kind. In the genms were also embodied 
all faculties of delight, so that phrases such as 
indtdgere genio, *to do one’s genius a pleasure,’ 
and aefraudare genium, ^ to cheat the genius of an 
enjoyment/ were common. But the intellectual 
qualities which we denote by the borrowed word 
‘genius’ never specially pertained to this ancient 
'Spirit, though ingeniuniiieB very close to genius 
by its structure. The genius and the juno were 
at first imagined not only to come into existence 
along with the human beings to whom they were 
linked, but also to go out of existence with them. 
Yet they could exercise strong control not only 
over the fortunes, but over the temperaments of 
their companions. There was undoubtedly a sort 
of fatalism connected with the belief in spirits. The 
Greeks often conceived that a particular tyche, or 
‘ fortune,’ accompanied the lives of men in a similar 
manner, and therefore they usually represented 
genius by Hxo. But occasionally Mjxtav is viewed 
exactly in the light of the Eoman genius. In a 
well-known passage {Ep, li. ii, 188), Horace does 
not hesitate to call the genius a god, though he at 
the same time declares iiim to be subject to death. 
The snake was the common symbol of the genius 
and the juno*, hence the pairs of snakes which 
are painted on the walls of many houses at Pompeii. 
It was not uncommon to keep a tame snake in the 
dwelling, and the superstitious believed that the 
genius was incorporated in it. Simple altars were 
erected to the spirit, and offerings were made to 
him. 

In course of time the ideas attached to the genius 
were in many respects changed and expanded. 
By a sort of logical absurdity, genii of the great 
gods were invented, and shrines were erected to 
the genius of Jnppiter and others, while any 
collection of human beings gathered together, in 
a city, for instance, or a gild {collegium), or a camp, 
might have its attendant spirit. Thus a genim 
ftMicus was worshipped at Kome. But the im- 
agination that things or places not connected with 
men were thus companioned — an imagination in- 
volved in such phrases as genius saerm annonoe 
or genius sprang up only in a late age. In 
the Imperial time, the severance between the Em- 
peror,’s genius and his tangible personality had 
many notable consequences, and subserved some 
political purposes. Augustus was able to allow 
the veneration of his genius to become part of the 
public worship of Home without flouting Eoman 
prejudice, though he was compelled (officially) to 
confine the deification of Ms person to the pro- 
vinces. When it became customary for oaths to be 
taken by the Emperor’s genius, it was possible to 
introduce a secular punishment for perjury, which 
had previously been left to the Divine vengeance. 

When Eastern religious influences spread over 
the Western part of the Eoman Empire, and new 


developments in philosophy aided these infiiiences 
in transforming cultuin, old ideas concerning the 
genius underwent contamination. The genius, 
which had been supposed to die with the man, was 
now held to be identical with the soul which sur- 
vived the body. Hence on the later tombstones 
this name sometimes describes the spirit of the 
deceased. Servius, the commentator on Vii’^, 
teUs us that the vulgar did not clearly distinguish 
between genii, lares, and manes. This confusion 
had been helped by learned speculation from the 
time of Varro onwards. We must, therefore, now 
consider Eoman and Italic beliefs concerning the 
state of the dead. 

That a cult of the departed existed from primitive 
times is clear from many indications. The earliest 
form of the Eoman calendar notes several puri- 
ficatory ceremonies for the appeasement of the 
ghostly world. The vanished spirits were not 
without an influence over the living which w’as 
to be dreaded. The month of February took its 
name from one of the^ deprecatory observances 
(Fehrua), Each family in the community had its 
special concern with the ritual. The ghosts were 
supposed to approach some openings in the earth, 
to which the name mundus was given. Such was 
the spot called Terentum or Tarentum in the 
Campus Martius, and another place in front of the 
temple of Apollo on the Palatine. The ceremony 
called lustratio (‘purification’), which was per- 
formed for the newly-born child, for the army in 
the field in times of superstition and panic, and for 
the whole assemblage of past and present warriors 
every five years (when the censors were said 
condere lustrum), seems to have had its origin 
more in fear of the unregarded dead than in any 
sense of sin in face of the offended gods ; and the 
ornament called India worn by the Eoman child 
appears to have contained charms originally in- 
tended to ward off’ ghostly anger, to which the 
oung were specially exposed. Ancient scholars 
elieved that the worship of the lares, or honsehold 
spirits, was one form of the cult of the dead, and, 
till recently, they were followed by the modems. 
There is, however, much evidence to show that 
the veneration of the began outside the house. 
The earliest mention of them is in the ancient 
hymn of the Arval Brothers, where they appear 
amongst the protecting divinities of the fields. 
Originally each house possessed only one lar 
familiaris, and the use of lares to mean ‘a house- 
hold ’ is not earlier than the late Bepublic. It is 
possible that the lar familians was at first the 
mythical founder of the separate family, just as 
each gens had its mythical ancestor. But the exist- 
ence from early times of lares in every compitum, 
or quarter of the city, and of lares ^ermarini and 
other lares connected with localities, points the 
other way. And the worsMp connected with 
them was joynus in character, not funereal. The 
scholars who identified the lares with the departed 
souls were influenced, perhaps, by a supposed but 
improbable connexion between lar and larva 
(which is the name for an unsatisfied and, there- 
fore, dangerous ghost), and by the primitive 
custom of burying the dead within thelionse of 
the living. The phrase di mrnies, which is familiar 
to us on Eoman tombstones, appears to have been 
the earliest applied to the general divinities who 
ruled the world of shades. Their appearance in 
Eoman religion must have been comparatively 
late. The term manes, properly * good’' or ‘ kindly,’ 
is enphemistic, like the name Eurnmides, given to 
the Greek Furies. The application of mmes to 
disembodied men is secon&ry, especially when 
the word indicates a ^eingle ghost. Yet, from ah 
early Ume, the ancestors in the other world were 
deemed to be in a sense Divine, and were called 
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divi parentes. The lemnres are the same as the 
lar'^Wj the spirits with whom, for whatever reason, 
the living find it hard to maintain a permanent 
peace. The name is connected with Lemtiria, a 
purificatory ceremony held at Rome in the month 
of May. 

When the West was invaded by the religions 
of the East, including the Christian, and when 
philosophy, especially in the hands of the Neo- 
Pythagorean and Neo-Platonic schools, developed 
much mystical doctrine about things Divine, the 
belief in beings who were more than men and less 
than gods became universal. The whole world 
now abounded in demons of limited power for good 
or evil. The testimony to this persuasion is 
scattered broadcast over later literature, from 
Apuleius onwards, and over the remains of Imperial 
art. The deified emperors were like the Greek 
^pcd€s, and to them the name divh which had in 
earlier days not been distinguished from dei^ was 
appropriated. Magic and astrology blended with 
the faith in demons, which, when Christianity pre- 
vailed, were regarded as wholly bad, and were 
identified with heathen divinities. The minds of 
men were laden with a burden of which they were 
not relieved till rationalism sprang out of the Re- 
formation movement. 

LiTERATnm— -Information on the subject may be obtained 
from the articles on ‘Infernh* ‘Genius,* ‘Lares,* and ‘Manes/ 
in Smith’s Diet, qf Antiquities'^^ London, ISQO-d. ; in the Diet 
des Antiquitis of Daremberg-Sag^Uo^, Paris, 18860. ; and in 
Roscher s De». der Mythoiogie, 1884 ff. The worfe of wissowa 
on Roman Religion in Iwan MuUer’a Bandbuch derhlctss. Alter- 
thurimAss&asmadU Munich, 1892 ff., is important. For the 
cults of the dead, Warde Fowler’s Roman- BestivaUi London, 
1899, and his Gifford Lectures, entitled The Religious JSospeH- 
ence of the Ronnan ReoplCy London, 1911, may be consulted ; and 
for the later belief in demons, Dill’s R(ymmh Society from Nero 
to3Iarous Aurelius, London, 1904. Many illustrations are to be 
found in Frazer’s 1900. J, jg. Reid. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS {Slavic}.-~There is 
abundant evidence of the persistence of the belief 
in demons and spirits among the Slavic peoples 
even to the present day, especially in districts 
where primitive ideas and customs have not yielded 
to the advance of civilization. Popular imagina- 
tion traces the agency of supernatural beings in 
every part of the surrounding world— house and 
home, field and forest— and sees in every nook and 
corner the possible hiding-place of an invisible 
spirit, which, however, may on occasion assume a 
visible form. In seeking to classify these beings 
imder leading categories, it is often difificuit to de- 
termine whi& of them are to he regarded as pro- 
ducts of the animistic stage of thou^t, and which, 
on the other hand, should be described rather as 
demons, demanding the prayers, offerings, and wor- 
ship of human heings. As to the various classes 
of demons themselves, such as dream-spirits and 
spirits of disease, domestic spirits and Nature- 
spirits, it is likewise no easy task to draw distinct 
lines of demarcation between them. 

The origin of demonic beings is explained in a 
cosmogonic legend of dualistic character, which, it 
is true, belongs to a relatively late period, and is 
derived from a foreign source. 

Accordi^ to this story, which is widely known among the 
Slavs, the Evil principle existed from the first, and quite lode- 
pendently of the Good. As a result of the combined work of 
both'— God and Satan— the world itself came into being. Satan, 
in the fonn of a water-fowl, made his way to the bottom of the 
piutnal ocean, and in his beak brought up rook and sand, with 
which matenals God then framed the world. Satan, however, 
secretly retained in his mouth a portion of the sand, and made 
therewith all the rugged and inaccessible places— mountains, 
crags, morasses, straits, and barren lands. Batan then tried to 
drown God, who, fatigued with the effort of creation, was now 
asleep, and to this end he dug holes in the surface of the earth, 
and caused floods to gush forth therefrom : thus arose great 
waters and abysses, into which, however, Satan himself ^vas at 
length thrust by the power of God. Moved by envy of the 
Deity, Satan also essayed the work of creation, and noxious 
plants and ' animals are the result of his efforts. Desiring to 


form a retinue for his own service such as would correspond 
to the angelic hosts of God, he was advised by the latter to 
wash iiis hands, and to allow the water to drop from his fingers 
behind him. From these drops sprang an innumerable multi- 
tude of evil spirits, who own him as their head. It is believed 
in Russia that the same thing takes place whenever a person 
engaged in washing himself lets the water drip around him. 

According to another form of the legend, good angels and 
demons were produced from a stone upon which blows were 
dealt by God and Satan respectively. Satan’s arrogance and 
the growth of his retinue induced him at last to make an open 
revolt, with the result, however, that the archangel Michael 
hurled the wicked host from the celestial battlements. The 
ejected demons fell between heaven and earth ; one remained 
in the air, another in the forest, a third in water, etc., while 
the rest sank down into the under world. This explains why 
demons have their secret habitations in all places— in the air, 
in woods, waters, and the like. It is a popular belief that the 
conflict between the Good and the Evil principle still endures, 
and manifests itself in thunder and lightning. The thunder- 
storm is brought about by the thunder-god — Elijah or Michael 
—who pursues the evil host with a bolt of fire. Every object 
injured, eveiy person or animal killed, by the lightning-flash 
affords unmistakable evidence of the fact that some evil demon 
was fleeing before his heavenly pursuer, and had sought 
shelter in the neighbourhood of the person or animal or object 
struck, and that, while the Divine missile destroyed the cower- 
ing demon, it did not spare the innocent object that chanced to 
be near. Thus arose the belief that a human being killed in a 
thunderstorm wins salvation, as also the notion that the wood 
of a tree shattered by lightning contains a powerful counter- 
active to the work of evil spirits. 

The people of Little Russia explain the genesis of demons by 
another myth, which, however, is not nearly so widely known 
as that which we have just sketched. According to them, evil 
spirits are the children of Adam. Our first parents, it is related, 
had twelve pairs of children, but on one occasion, when God 
came to visit them, Adam tried to conceal half of bis offspring 
from the Divine eye. The children who were thus hidden were 
transformed into demons, 

AlthoRgli many demons axe destroyed in their 
warfare against God and good men, yet their 
numbers are not diminisbea. On the contrary, 
their ranks are always being reinforced, either by 
marriages amongst themselves, from which issue 
new generations, or by sexual intercourse with 
human beings. Further, their numbers may be 
recruited by the human children who become de- 
mons — a transformation which takes place when a 
child is cursed by its parents, or dies unhaptized, 
or when it is taken away by the demons and a 
changeling (q.v,) left in its place. The powers of evil 
also gain possession of all who die a violent death, 
such as suicides and children overlain in sleep 5 
hence the idea that it is dangerous to try to save a 
person in the act of committing suicide, or one 
who is drowning, etc., as the devil will feel him- 
self wronged in being balked of his expected 
victim, and may take vengeance upon the rescuer. 

The demons are believed to come into touch 
with human life in various ways. They injure 
man by causing accident and disease, or they give 
him help and protection. A common idea is that 
a demon sits upon the left shoulder of every human 
being, ready to take possession of him at any 
moment of weakness, and it is therefore advisable 
that when a person yawns he should guard his 
mouth by making the sign of the cross, and so 
prevent the fiend from gaining an entrance into 
Ms body. But, if an individual makes a compact 
with the devil, signing over his soul in a document 
subscribed in his own blood, the devil undertakes 
on his part to serve the man in eveiy possible way, 
and especially to make him rich. In the course 01 
ages Satan has taught mankind many crafts. It 
was from him that people learned the arts of iron- 
working, brewing, and distilling, as also the use of 
tobacco. He was the discoverer of fire ; he built 
the first mill and the first waggon. The arts of 
reading and writing were ac(3[uired from him. 
Moreover, when Satan is in a good humour, he finds 
amusement in plaguing human beings ; he likes to 
beguile the belated traveller from the right way, 
to worry the driver by causing a breakdown in the 
middle of the road, or to jday tricks upon a drunk 
man. He may appear unaer the disguise of a 
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friend or a lover, and it is even believed that he 
can serve his minions by taking their place in the 
ranks of the army. It is also said that, when he 
wishes to gratify his lust, he visits witches in the 
form of a nying fiery serpent ; such, for example, 
are the Letavitsa of the Huzules and the Polish 
Latawiec^ which sometimes assume the form of a 
man, sometimes that of a fascinating maiden. 

It is with witches that the evil spirits and demons 
have their most active intercourse. At certain 
seasons, and especially on the principal feast days 
of the Church, the witches fly away to the meet- 
ing-places of the demons, where they drink, dance, 
and wallow in debauchery. The demons on their 
part are ready to abet the witches in carrying out 
those magical operations which, according to popu- 
lar notions, require the support of supernatural 
agency. Such, for instance, are the machinations 
by which the sorcerer causes untimely bii'ths, 
incites love, sows dissension among friends — any- 
thing, in a word, which does mischief to mankind. 
The transactions are performed in the name of the 
evil spirit, and, when they are followed by an 
adjuration, this usually takes the form of an ap- 
peal ^ to the host of unclean spirits conjointly with 
Satan,* praying that they will work harm to the 
person the sorcerer has in view. Such an adjura- 
tion of the infernal spirits implies, of course, that 
the sorcerer has by word and action taken the 
final step in his abandonment of the Christian 
faith and of all that the Church counts virtuous 
and laudable. He takes the cross from his neck 
and tramples upon it ; he avoids the use of sacred 
words, and declares himself an apostate from 
Christ and His saints. A person who has thus 
given himself to Satan has something forbidding 
in his very appearance ; it is believed that he no 
longer washes himself or combs his hair. In Little 
Bussia, a woman who desires to become a witch 
goes at midnight to some river, whence the evil 
spirit comes forth to meet her. But she must pre- 
viously have trodden a saint’s image under foot, 
and removed the cross from her neck. 

According to the popular superstition, — reflected 
also in the language of incantations, —the evil 
spirits dwell somewhere in the North or West, in 
a * nocturnal ’ land, while the good angels are in 
possession of the realm lying to the East. The 
region peopled by demons is dark, shrouded in 
mist and cloud, and lies deep down in an abyss. 
Another belief, and one wMoh is widely diffused, 
is that the hosts of Satan live in a subterranean 
region, whence they issue forth upon the world at 
the bidding of their prince j or in deep waters, 
unclean places, dense forests, and marshes, where 
the sun never shines. Bushes of elder and willow 
by the water-side are in some localities believed to 
be the favourite haunts of demons. They leave 
their lurking-place in the vicinity of water on the 
6th of January, ia. Epiphany, when the priest 
blesses the water ; thw then migrate to an abode 
in the meadows. In Fassion-week, again, when 
the meadows are consecrated, they pass into trees 
and cornfields, and then, at the festival on 
the lat of August, they leave the apple-tree — 
which is consecrated on that day — and return to 
their own element. Another favourite resort of 
demons is the cross-roads (g'.-y.), where evil spirits 
come together from all quarters of the world. 
The mill and the uninhabited house are also well 
adapted to supj)ly a lodging for demons. They 
like to tarry in the neighbourhood of a spot where 
ti'easure is concealed. On Easter Eve and the 
Eve of St. John, when the bracken is supposed 
to fiourish, the demons endeavour to prevent the 
blossoms, which possess extraordinary magical 
virtues, from falling into the hands of human be- 
ings, At the hour of noon they muster at their 


favourite spots on the hanks of lakes and rivers, 
and it is therefore dangerous to linger in the open 
at that time. There is, indeed, a special midday- 
demon, the B^s poludmnyj. It is believed that the 
spirits retire from the earth and return to Hell in 
the middle of November, only, however, to resume 
their expeditions in spring, when Nature re-awakes 
from her winter sleep. 

Hell, the nether lake of fire and smoke, is, in a 
special sense, the home of these evil spirits. Here 
Jbutsiper^ with his wife and attendants, sAvims and 
sails about, torturing the souls of the dead. The 
place of eternal fire is depicted as a bathroom or 
stove, in the^ heat of Avhich the souls are tormented. 
The belief in hell-fire and the discovery of iron 
have conspired to foster another notion, viz. that 
the demons are smiths. In Enssian incantations 
we find mention of three such demonic smiths, the 
three being brothers. The idea of a triad of fiends 
is also current in the folk-lore of other Slavic 
countries. The oldest demon of all, Lutsiper^ is 
very frequently referred to as Herod— b, name 
Avhich probably denotes both the murderer of the 
innocents and the slayer of John the Baptist. 
Other names applied to the devil are ‘ the hetman * 
(of his hosts), Judas, Velzevul [Le. Beelzebub), and 
Satan. According to the legends, the chief of the 
infernal forces is bound with a chain, which, how- 
ever, in consequence of the sins of men, Avears thin, 
and would long ere this have given AAmy altogether, 
hut for the fact that, in Arirtue of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion, it is restored at every Easter-tide to its 
original strength. 

In addition to the demons named above, we find 
here and there a large and powerful female being, 
whose figure, embellished with many a fantastic 
feature, plays a great part in Slavic legendary lore. 
This is the Bcwa-jaga (Buss.), Jedza (Pol.), or 
JeUhdba (Slovak),* a hideous old beldam, Avhose 
children are the evil spirits, or who, as the ^ devil’s 
dam,’ sends forth her subject spirits into the world. 
She is said to steal children for the purpose of 
gratifying her craving for human flesh ; to fly in 
company Avith the spirit of death, who gives her 
the souls of the dead for food ; and to stir up storm 
and tempest in her flight. The legends also tell 
that she has teeth and breasts of iron, with which 
she rends her victims, and that her home is in a 
far-distant forest. 

Among- other Slavic names applied to evil spirits may be 
mentioned the following: 6ert (Bohem.), 6ort (Euss.), czart 
(Pol.); djavol (Euss.), djahel (Bohem,) \ Drag (‘adversaiy '). 
liikavyj (‘the crafty’), Mtsy) (‘short-tail’), ne6istyj (‘the 
unclean’), dedjho (‘grandfather’). The last-mentioned (Little 
Bussian) epithet is applied to both the domestic spirit and the 
devil, and in this it resembles the Bohem, dibUJe, i.e. ‘house- 
goblin * (cf. ddMiJe^diabolm, as also the Bohem. spiritus i-Lat. 
s-pw-ft-ws], Slovak pikulilc, which corresponds to the O. Pruss. 
pichvh). This is one of the numerous facts Avhich indicate that 
heathen demonology and the Christian conception of the devil 
coalesced in the idea of a single ‘unclean power.' In order to 
avoid giving offence to the demon by uttering his name, the 
people refer to him simply in the third person, as *he’ or 
^himself.* 

The demons are represented also as capable of 
assuming human form, and as having the vitalities 
and propensities of human nature. It is to be 
noted, however, that such anthropomorphic demons 
shoAv in every case some peetdiar feature which 
distinguishes them from mankind. Thus, the 
demon’s body may be Mack, or covered with hair ; 
or he may have* a horn, or a tail. In many in- 
stances he is remarkably small. Occasionally he 
can he recognized by his red and fiery eyes, or by 
the absence of some proiiiinent organ of the body, 
such as an eyo or an ear ; or, again, by the resem- 
bJance of his feet and ears to those of a domestic 
animal. A lame person, or one 'without eyelashes, 
is suspected of being a demon. The water-spirit 
often appears in human form, and Ms real nature 
is then recognizable only by the Water that oozes 
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from his hair and clothes. The devil, again, has 
a special liking for music, and dances to it. He is 
like^isef ond of drinking and card -playing. Demonic 
beings have strong erotic tendencies j one of their 
common manoeuvres is to waylay women and 
girls, or, again, to appear before a young man in 
the guise of a beaiitiful and alluring maiden. It 
may also be mentioned that some demons even 
demand food, but, as immaterial beings, may be 
put off with mere odours and fumes. 

Demonic beings stand in awe of things connected 
with the Church, and consecrated objects generally ,* 
and these accordingly are the moat potent amulets 
against their evil practices. Of such prophylactic 
articles the most important is the cross ; and every- 
thing that bears that symbol shares its power. 
Other effective expedients are foimd in sacred 
tapers, incense, holy water, and the consecrated 
palm. A person wno wishes to clear his house of 
evil spirits resorts with all confidence to prickly 
plants, as v/ell as to the fern and garlic. In Servia, 
rubbing the breast with garlic is practised as a 
means of protection against a spirit} that flies about 
by night. It is also believed that the demons have 
an aversion to wheat and flax, as the consecrated 
wafer is prepared from the former, and holy oil 
from the latter. The glowing firebrand is in all 
cases a powerful specific against demonic agency. 

Those demons and demonic spirits which make 
their ^ abode in human beings — the witch, the 
vampire, the demoniac— have also the power of 
assuming an almost endless variety of form. When 
pressed hard by a thunderstorm, they may change 
into a cat or a goat. Innumerable stories are told 
of tbeir having been seen in the shape of a horse, 
a pig, a dog, a sheep, a mouse, a. hare, a bird, a 
peacock, a hen, a magpie, a butterfly, a fiery serpent, 
or even a ball of yarn. The Servian sorceress, the 
VJeMitsa, harbours a demonic spirit, which leaves 
her during sleep, ^ and, fl 3 dng among the houses in 
the shape of a bird or a butterfly, feeds upon the 
people— especially children— whom she finds asleep, 
tearing out and devouring their hearts. The 
JedogonjaoHhe Serbs, again, may remain invisible. 
The Jedogonja-B-pirits are said to fight with one 
another among the mountains, their missiles being 
huge boulders and uprooted trees- Upon their 
influence depends the state of the weather, and 
thus also the fruitfulness of the soil. 

A special instance of demonic metamorphosis is 
found in the Slavictoewo^f— the Ylkodlak (Bohem. ), 
To'dliiudah (Lit, Huss.), Yuhodlak (Serbo-Croat.), 
VlUholak (Bulg.). The werwolf is a man who can 
change himself into a wolf, or who has really 
become a wolf by the enchantment of a witch. 
The belief iU such transformations has been widely 
current for centuries ; as far back as the 13ih cent., 
eclipses of the sun and moon were attributed to 
the werwolf. The werwolf figures largely in legend . 
A person who has the power of changing at will 
into a wolf always shows some point of difference 
— in his birth or in his appearance—from other 
people. It is believed that his father was a wolf, 
and that he himself was born into the world feet 
first. In the upper part of his body he resembles 
a human being, while the lower part suggests the 
wolf. He has also a wolf^s teeth and heart. To 
become a werwolf is a matter of no great difficulty. 
One need only drink a little water taken from the 
footprints of a wolf, or turn over a fallen tree, and 
then put on a wolfs skin ; on the night thereafter 
the werwolf appears, bringing terror to man and 
beast. In some districts of Bulgaria it is believed 
that the VWcolah is a spirit which has been formed 
from the blood of a murdered man, and that he 
haunts the scene of the murder, and causes the 
place to become arid. 

Among all the Slavic peoples, and especially 


among the Serbs, the werwolf is often confounded 
with the vampire or upir (Serv. vampire Lit. Kuss. 
upyr). The vampire is the soul of a dead man, 
which comes forth out of the grave for the purpose 
of working injury upon the living.^ The Serbs 
believe that impious people, and especially witches, 
become VuJcodlaJcs sStex death, and drink the blood 
of sleeping persons. When an unusually large num- 
ber of deaths take place in a village community, 
the calamity is attributed to the Yukodlah. Word 
asses from mouth to mouth that the ghostly evil- 
oer has been seen as he moved around with the 
inortcloth upon his shoulders. The people then go 
to the churchyard for the purpose of identifying 
his grave. They take with them a foal, and the 
grave upon which the foal stands still is opened, 
and the body taken out and impaled with a stake 
of blackthorn or hawthorn. In other districts 
similar measures are resorted to when the people 
seek to deliver their homes from the nocturnal visits 
of the vampire. In Russia, for instance, a stake 
of aspen or maple is thrust into the corpse, or else 
the grave, of the person upon whom suspicion has 
fallen. In some districts the corpse is burned, or 
the blood-vessels severed below the Icaee. Besides 
the vampire of the dead, however, who finds 
pleasure in tormenting .sleeping persons by night, 
we hear also of a living vampire, viz. the witch, a 
being endowed with demonic power, who is able to 
kill people, to bring disease and misfortune, and to 
cause stormy weather. Moreover, all ungodly 
persons, and all who have been cursed by their 
fellow-men, or have died by violence, become 
vampires. W’e hear also of vampires who were 
originally children begotten of mankind by the 
devil, or children who died unbaptized. In point 
of fact, any ordinary individual is liable to the 
repulsive transformation after death ; if an unclean 
animal or bird — dog, cat, magpie, cock— springs 
casually over his dead body, or if he is not buried 
according to the ordinary ritual of the Church, he 
thereby becomes a vampire. The vampire can be 
recognized in the grave by the fact that his corpse 
does not decay, but retains a ruddy colour in the 
face, and has the mouth smeared with blood. His 
limbs bear marks which show the gnawing of his 
own teeth. When at length he begins to drink 
human blood, he assumes the form of an animal, 
or, indeed, of an object of any kind. We may also 
note here that, according^ to a popular superstition 
in Little Russia, every witch is subject to an upyr^ 
who was born with her and with whom she co- 
habits. 

To the same class of tormenting spirits belong 
the mora, m-irra, or mam (Russ, and PoL), rmracha 
(Russ.), Jdhimora (Russ.), morava (Wend, and 
Bulg. ) j cf, the Germ. Mahr or Mahre, Eng. ‘ mare,’ 
‘nightmare,’ They might be described in almost 
the same terms as the vampire. They, too, are 
the souls of living men, which leave their bodies 
by night, and visit sleepers for the purpose of 
tormenting them. In Russia and Bulgaria, how- 
ever, the mora is thought to be the soul of a child 
that has died unbaptized, or has been cursed by 
its parents | or it is a spirit which dwells in the 
cemetery and makes itself visible to people as a 
ghastly Mack spectre. Popular superstition invests 
it wim certain features which distinguish it from 
ordinary human beings. The soles of its feet are 
flat, and its eyebrows meet. A child who at birth 
has visible teeth, or one who, having been taken 
from his mother, commences to suck again, even* 
tualiy becomes a moi'a. A similar development is 
expected in the case of a child whose mother during 
pregnancy happens to go out of her room just as 
the clock strikes the horn* of noon. Further, should 
anything that conflicts with the tradition of the 
Church take place during baptism, the child being 
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baptized is thereby doomed to become a mora. It 
is also believed that a vpitch can voluntarily make 
herself a mom. The characteristic^ pursuit of a 
mora is to plague her sleeping victims with bad 
dreams and op];>ression of the chest, while she is 
sucking blood from their breasts. During the 
visitation the sleeper is incapable of speech and 
motion. But the mom does not confine her evil 
ractices to human beings ,• she likewise torments 
omestic animals, draining them of milk and blood. 
Nevertheless, it is not a difficult matter to rid one- 
self of the cruel attentions of the mom. All that 
is necessary is to offer her a gift of some eatable 
substance, such as bread, salt, or butter. An 
effective means of keeping her at hay is to place 
beside the sleeper some such object as a double 
triangle (the so-called ‘ mom's foot ’), a miiTor, a 
broom, a steel article, etc. 

The further we trace the mora or hihimom 
towards^ the East, the more does she shed her 
distinctive characteristics and become identified 
with the household spirit and the Nature-demon, 
to which are ascribed the traits which belonged 
originally to her. She has now become an inmate 
of the house, revealing her presence by her nocturnal 
movements ; she converses with people, puts them 
into a state of terror and causes disc^uiet, ravels 
the work of the sewer or spinner, sita spinning 
upon the stove, or busies herself with tasks that 
belong to the housewife. She is a little old woman, 
and lives behind the stove. When the inmates of 
the house wish to rid themselves of her presence, 
they sweep the stove and the corners of the room 
with a besom, and speak the words: *Thou 
must go away from this place, else thou shalt 
be burned.’ In some parts of Kussia the moras 
are believed to be repulsive-looking dwarfs, who 
may be found as crying children among the fields. 
In Siberia the hikimora has become a forest- 
spirit. 

Analogous to the mora is the nocturnal demon 
which is known among the Slovaks, Poles, Serbs, 
and Russians as the nocnitm { * night-hag ’). When 
a child suffers during the night from some unknown 
ailment, tossing about and crying, the trouble is 
set down to the nomitsa, who torments the child 
by tickling it or sucking its blood, or disturbs its 
sleep by her mere touch. The liability to such 
disturbance is attributed to the mother’s having 
neglected to bless her child the evening before. In 
external appearance the night-hag remains very 
indistinct; she is simply a female demon who 
wanders around in the darkness of night. In some 
localities the nomitsas are supposed to form a 
group of twelve sisters. It should be noted, more- 
over, that a similar name, poluno'^nitsaj i.e. Hhe 
midnight-woman,’ is sometimes applied to the 
Virgin Mary. In the Government of Archangel 
people safeguard themselves from the nocnitsa by 
drawing a circle round the cradle with a knife, or 
placing the knife within the cradle, or by putting 
an axe, a doll, and a spindle beneath the floor, or 
by driving a piece of wood into the wall. The 
incantations accompanying these actions always 
contain an expression of thewish thatthe* nocturnal 
nomitsa ’ will no longer play pranks with the child, 
but seek to find amusement in the things thus 
offered her. Sometimes an oblation of bread and 
salt is made to her, part of it being rubbed upon 
the head of the fretful child, and the rest placed 
under the stove. The hag who torments children 
by night is also known in Russia by the names 
kriksy (cf. krik^ 'scream’) and plaksy (of. plak(}tt<t 
' cry ’). In Bulgaria a corresponding part is played 
by a frightful wood-hag called gorsha makva, 
whose head somewhat resembles that of an ox. 
Among the White Russians the belief has been 
traced that the nocturnal spirit produces illness in 
von. IV,-— 40 
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children from within, having first found his way 
into their bodies. 

This superstition introduces us to the demons of 
disease strictly so called. Certain diseases are 
commonly believed to emanate from demonic 
beings who have found an entrance into the body 
of their victim, and thence proceed to torment him. 
This holds good in particular of fevers, epilepsy, 
insanity, and plague. Among the White Russians, 
when the nature of the malady cannot be deter- 
mined, it is supposed that the patient is tormented 
by an ' unclean power.’ In such cases the body of 
the afflicted person is rubbed with a piece of bread, 
which is then carried to a cross- way by night; 
here the Dohroehot (a pet-name for the demon, 
especially the domestic spirit) is entreated to accept 
the ofiering thus made, and to absolve the sick 
man. Those engaged on an errand of this kind 
must not cross themselves. Here we have a vestige 
of ^ the cult of the dead ; sometimes, indeed, it is 
said in so many words that the offering is intended 
for the dead. There are occasions upon which an 
individual may very easily fall into the power of 
the demon of disease. Such an occasion is birth, 
together with a certain period thereafter, lasting 
usually until the child is Baptized. It is imagined 
that the unclean spirits swarm round the house of 
the inother, and resort to every possible means of 
working injury both to her and to her child. 

The demon of femr is believed to be one of the 
three, seven, twelve, or seventy-seven so-called 
XicAomc^^a-sisters {lickoradka =■ ‘ fever ’). In order 
to secure her good graces the people speak of her 
by such endearing epithets as 'god-mother’ and 
‘ aunt.’ She wanders over the whole world, caus- 
ing illness wherever she goes, and is represented 
either as an ugly, lean, naked, and hairy beldam, 
or as a young and beautiful nymph. Offerings are 
presented to her with a view to warding oS‘ her 
attacks. If the infection has come by way of the 
earth, an oblation of corn is made at the particular 
spot. But the gift is more frequently cast into the 
water. The fever-patient himself cuts an egg into 
seventy-seven pieces, which he then throws into 
a river as he utters the words; ‘Ye are seventy- 
seven ; here is a portion for each of you ; eat, and 
meddle not with me.’ When the festival com- 
memorating the dead is celebrated in White 
Russia, the Lickoradka gets a share of the feast. 
Among other measures adopted in battling with 
the disease, the following is of special interest. 
An attempt is made to deceive the demon in such 
a way as will prevent her recognizing the sick 
person when she returns to attack him again. The 
patient’s name is changed ; Ms face is covered with 
a mask, and words are written on the door to say 
that he is not at home. Another expedient for 
soaring the demon is to fire a gun. The diseased 
person is made to eat bitter and fetid things, or lie 
is fumigated with some evil-smelling substance, in 
order to render the demon’s sojourn within the 
body as uncomfortable for herself as possible. 
The most reliable prophylactic of all, however, is 
a certain incantation in which occurs an mteresting 
story about the origin of the Lichoradha-^o^mom. 
According to, tMs incantation, they are the 
daughters of Herod, and the oldest and most 
ferocious of all is the one on whose account John 
the Baptist was put to death. At the command of 
their father they issue forth from their subter- 
ranean home to plague the inhabitants of the 
earth. , 

A firequent disguise of the demon of pestilence is 
the figqre of a woman — ' the black woman ’ of the 
Bulgarians (iu Russia, the Marovaja pamia^ cuma^ 
or molera ; in Bervia, the k%iga)i but it may also 
take sh^Pe ^ an animal— a cat, horse, or 

cow. Thh Mormaja pama, clothed in white and 
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with dishevelled hair, travels h^ night from place 
to place, making her journeys either by waggon or 
upon the back of some one whom she compels to 
carry her. Her breath and her touch are fatal to 
human beings, and she feeds upon the bodies of 
those whom she slays. The most effective means 
of warding off her attacks is a furrow traced 
secretly and by night round the village, with a 
plough guided by women who are naked or clothed 
only in a shirt, as the pest-hag dare not cross such 
a furrow. In many districts the demons of pesti- 
lence are believed to be three sisters. A widely 
current notion is that the afflicted person has in 
some way given offence to the demon of disease, 
whose resentment finds vent in the disorder. In 
such a case it is incumbent upon the invalid to ask 
forgiveness of the demon. In Bussia, for instance, 
one who is ill with smallpox is taken to another in 
like case, and makes obeisance to the latter, saying : 

^ I ask forgiveness, spirit of smallpox ; absolve me, 
daughter of Athanasius, if I have behaved rudely 
towards thee.^ The same purpose is served by 
speaking of the demon under endearing names, 
and thus regaining her favour. 

Mental derangement, ‘ possession,’ affords one of 
the clearest instances of the sojourn of a demon in 
a person’s body. Such, for example, is the ihota or 
ldi7m§estvo malady prevalent in Bussia — a state of 
supposed demoniacal frenzy which can be induced 
by the machinations of a witch. At her command 
the evil spirit takes np his abode within the body 
of his victim, and msikes his presence known by 

f iving vent to abnormal sounds, such as neighing, 
arking, and the like. The sufferer may be re- 
lieved by the use of consecrated objects or the 
adjurations sanctioned by the Church, or, again, 
by putting on harness, or by dipping in holy water 
at the feast of Epiphany. There is, however, 
another theory of the origin of lunacy : the disease 
is sometimes attributed to an evil spirit (forest 
demon, etc.), which of no set design simply flies 
past a person. 

The truculent spirit of pestilence resembles in 
outward appearance the personified figure of Death 
— the Bohemian Smrtnd ^ena or Bmrtnice* The 
latter also is a woman, haggard and dressed in 
white, who walks beneath the windows of a house 
in wliich some one is dying. If she sits down at 
the head of the bed, the last hope of recovery is 
gone, but, if she places herself at the foot, the 
invalid may get well again. The people believe 
that they can drive away the demon by putting 
crosses or saints’ images upon the bed j but they 
are ready, on the other hand, to admit that Death 
is deaf to prayer. In Little Bussia and Moravia it 
is thought that Death lives under the earth, in a 
room lit by innumerable candles, some of which 
are just being lit, and others upon the point of 
going out. The candles stand for human lives, 
over which Death holds sway. This attribute of 
power over human life belongs both to the spirit of 
Death and to the goddess of Bate. 

The whole course of a man’s life, from its first 
hour to its last, is pre-ordained at his birth by the 
goddesses of Fate, , This belief, inherited from 
Greek and Boxnan mythology, seems to have been 
prevalent among tbe Southern and Western Slavs. 
In the written documents of these peoples,- as far 
back as the 12bh cent. A.r>., we find mention of 
these goddesses and of the sacrificial festivals 
instituted in their honour. Among the. Eastern 
Slavs, on the other hand, the belief in three Fates 
who control the lives of all human beings does not 
^pear ever to have had any outstanding vogue. 
Here, in fact, their function was taken over by the 
holja (the Breda or ‘Fortune’ of the Serbs) — a 
personification of the good or evil fortune of the 
Lnfliviilimi I 


When a birth occurs, the newly-born child is 
visited in the night-time by_ the three Fates (Serb 
and Sloven. Bodjenice, Sudnice, Budjenice ; Bohem. 
Budioky ; Bulg. Boldeniei, OrisnieU) — beautiful, 
richly-attired, diaphanous maidens. They ordain 
the destiny of the child, and determine the manner 
of its death. It is generally believed that the 
decisive forecast is that pronounced by the one who 
speaks last. In order to induce the Fates to assign 
a favourable destiny to the child, gifts and offerings 
are presented to them. Among the Southern Slavs 
and Bohemians these presents are in the form of 
food — bread, salt, or wine— placed on the table, 
or, it may be, in hollows among the rocks, as it is 
believed by the Slovenians that the Bodjenice live 
in rocks and mountains. In Bulgaria, on the even- 
ing upon which the visit of the Orisnici is expected, 
it is customary to partake of a special supper, after 
which three pieces of bread are placed at the head 
of the newly-born infant, in the hope that they may 
prove an acceptable offering to the august visitors. 
It may be incidentally mentioned that the Virgin 
Mary is sometimes confounded with the goddess of 
destiny. 

The Dolja is, so to speak, a family heirloom 
which descends to a person from his parents. It 
accompanies him throughout his whole lifej it 
sleeps with him in the cradle, nor does it desert 
him when he removes to another locality. It 
resembles the domestic spirit in so far as it works 
on behalf of its protegd from morning till night j it 
takes care of his children, does its best to make his 
land fruitful, brings him corn from other people’s 
fields, promotes his success in fishing, guards his 
cattle, and, in a word, secures his good fortune and 
prosperity in every way. On the other hand, the 
Dolja of an unfortunate man, which in Bussia is 
also called Beda, ‘distress,’ Gore, ‘misery,’ or 
Zlyclni, ‘ill luck,’ is a good-for-nothing creature, 
which dozes idly amongst moss, or tries in every 
possible way to mar whatever prosperity the man 
enjoys. In most cases a person’s subjugation to 
the Zlydni is an indication that his present em- 

loyment does not accord with his true vocation. 

t is sometimes stated that the attendant spirit 
advises its protdg6 to choose another pursuit, 
promising that, it he does so, good fortune will 
never desert him. The Dolja is generally supposed 
to have the form of a human being, but it should 
be noted that it need not be of the same sex as the 
person to whom it belongs. Occasionally, however, 
its figure is that of an animal — a dog or a cat. It 
lives under or behind the stove, as is usually the 
case also with the household spirit. A good Dolja 
may be persuaded by prayers and sacrificial gifts 
to attend faithfully upon a person. Thus a bride 
who is setting out for the marriage ceremony prays 
that the good Dolja will sit beside her in the 
carriage, and that the unfavourable Dolja may 
perish in water. In White Bussia the bride says ; 

‘ Come out of the stove in the form of a flame and 
go with me, leaving the room by the chimney.’ 
Young women who wish to be married make 
pottage, and ask the Dolja to take supper with 
them. A rarer form of the superstition is that 
there is but one all-embracing Dolja, on whom 
depends the prosperity of every human being. 
This universal Dolja is depicted as an old woman, 
and as living sometimes in a miserable hovel, and 
sometimes in a splendid palace. The lot of the 
newly-born child is determined by the character of 
the place in which the Dolja happens to be residing 
at the hour of birth. 

We proceed next to treat the belief in domestic 
spirits, the Domovojs or Dom oviks. Many elements 
in this form of superstition suggest that tbe being 
who is Avorshipped as a household god is really the 

Knirit nf "hliA nv fnimdAr nf f.hA famil-tr wlm 
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though long dead, sfcill attends to the interests of 
his descendants. Here and there we find a survival 
of the belief that all who die in any particular house 
become its domestic spirits. At the festivals held 
in commemoration of ancestors, honours are paid 
to the household spirit as well. In point of fact, 
the latter is often called Bed, or (in Galicia) Didko, 
‘grandfather,’ and those who have seen him de- 
scribe him as a little old man with grey hair and a 
long beard, clad in old-fashioned garments and 
resembling in outward appearance the existing 
head of the family. With the last-mentioned 
characteristic is connected the designation of 
‘landlord,’ Boliem, hospoddHcek, sometimes given 
him ; cf. the idiomatic use of ‘ himself.’ In certain 
localities he is referred to as ‘ the one who lives on 
the stove,’ as the stove is his favourite resort. 
Although he is not a Christian, he does not like to 
he spoken of as a ‘devil’ — an appellation which 
may^ enrage him, and incite him to take revenge 
by visiting with a disease the person applying the 
term to him. ^ Consequently people are careful not 
to offend him in this way, even avoiding the use of 
his right name. It is sufficient to refer to him as 
‘he’ or ‘himself.’ ^ When any one has fallen ill in 
consequence of having insulted the household spirit, 
prayer is made for him thus : ‘ Perhaps the invalid 
has uttered foolish words and slighted you, or kept 
the cattle-shed unclean : forgive him.’ 

Every house has its Bomovoj, who has also a wife 
and even a family. He engages in such tasks as 
devolve upon the painstaking head of a house. He 
bestirs himself by night, and people have even seen 
him as he moves about the yard with a light in his 
hand, seeming always to have something to do. 
Strange noises, movements of doors, mysterious 
voices, etc., heard during the night, are all at- 
tributed to him. He is of a merry and facetious 
disposition, and many of his actions are hut mani- 
festations of his good linniour. The cleanliness and 
good order of the establishment are his great aims. 
A strange Domovoj, on the other hand, causes 
nothing but mischief and inconvenience, and every 
effort is made to dislodge the intruder. People 
believe that, in guarding the house, the true 
Domowj often comes into conflict with some alien 
household spirit ; and it may also be mentioned 
that he protects the household against the violence 
of forest-spirits and witches. 

When the domestic sj)irit finds anything about 
the house not to his liking, he manifests his dis- 
pleasure in various ways. He indulges in all kinds 
of violence ,* throws utensils upon the floor, annoys 
people and animals in their sleep, and may even 
destroy the whole place by fix*e. Like the mom, 
he leaps upon the sleeper, pressing upon Mm and 
causing difficulty in breathing, A ;^erson with 
hairy hands who touches the BoTh^voj m the dark- 
ness may expect something good to befall him, but 
to touch him with a smooth or cold hand is a 
presage of ill-luck. It is believed genei'ally that 
when something unusual is about to take place in 
the household, the Bomovoj gives warning thereof ' 
by letting himself be seen, by his movements, or | 
by his faint utterances. We may observe in pass- 
ing that the Wends believe in a spirit whose special 
function it is to convey the message of death. 
This is the BolalosMsh^ ‘God’s plaint,’ a little 
woman with long hair, who cries -like a child 
beneath the window, . , 

When a person moves into another house, or 
migrates to another district, he prays the house- 
hold spirit to accompany Mm. An offering of 
bread and salt is placed somewhere fox’ the spirit’s 
acceptance, and Hie head of the house appeals to 
him with the petition : ‘ I bow before thee, my 
host and father, and beseech thee to enter onr new 
dwelling ; tliere shalt thou find a warm place, and 


a morsel of provender which has been prepared for 
thee.’ In some localities the housewife heats up 
the stove of the old house, then draws out the 
glowing brands, which are to be carried to the new 
residence, and Anally, turning towards the recess 
at the back, utters the words ‘Welcome, grand- 
father, to the new home ! ’ Occasionally we come 
upon the belief that, if the old house falls into 
ruins, or is destroyed by it is a sign that the 
domestic spirit has never left it. On other occa- 
sions likewise, the good^vill of the household spirit 
is usually secured by means of sacrificial gifts. A 
dyed egg or other portion of food" is placed in the 
yard for his use, prayer being made at the same 
time for his friendship. Part of the evening meal 
is left upon the table in the belief that the 
Bomovoj will come in the night and eat it. In the 
evening, again, broth is placed on the stove, and a 
meal of eggs on the roof, for the purpose of induc- 
ing him to take more interest in the fortunes of 
the^ house. Before Lent thq head of the house 
invites the Bomovoj to supper by going into the 
yard and bowing towards the four cardinal points, 
while the meal is allowed to remain on the table 
during the succeeding night. 

In Eussia the household spirit is known also by 
other names, ■which vary according to the pMce in 
which his activity seems to focus. When he lives 
in the cattle shed, he is called Chlevnik 5 in the 
yard, Bvorovoj ; in the drying-kiln, Ovinnih % in 
the bathroom, Bannik. A vital condition of suc- 
cessful cattle-rearing is that the Chlevnik should 
have a liking for the cattle, so that he will not 
molest them by night. The breeder must accord- 
ingly try to discover, or else guess, the particular 
colour of cattle whicli his Chlevnik favours, or the 
particular place where he wishes the cattle-shed to 
stand. When an animal is purchased and brought 
home, it is thought advisable to present an offering 
of food to the spirit, with the prayer that he 'will 
give the new-comer a good reception, guard it from 
mishap, and provide it with abundant food. In 
many districts -we find the Bomovoj and the 
Chlevnik included in the group of ill-disposed 
spirits, and every effort is made to expel them from 
the homestead, either by striking the walls and 
corners and sprinkling them with holy water, or 
by placing upon the roof an overturned harro'w or 
a magpie that has been killed. In the province of 
Archangel, when the women enter the cattle-shed 
in the morning, they entreat the Chlevnik to go 
out hy the window. The Bannik lives in the 
bathroom, behind the stove or under the seat. It 
is dangerous for any one to go there alone in the 
evening or by night, as the spirit -who presides 
there may work him harm. When the inmates of 
the house bathe, they leave a little water in the 
bath, and a little soap upon the bench, as it is 
believed that the Bannik and other domestic spirits 
will wish to bathe a little later. To ensure the pros- 
perity of the bath-room, a black hen is buried 
under the threshold as a sacrifice. As regards the 
Ovinnih, again, the people beseech him to grant 
them a successful threshing. He is solicitous that 
the drying-kiln should not be heated on the great 
festival-days. Should this he done he may take 
revenge by destroying the buHding with fire. 
When the workers have completed some task in 
the drying-house, they thank him fox his faithful 
service. Those who desire to be on amicable terims 
with Mm drop the blood of a cock round about the 
kiln. 

What has been said above regarding the house- 
hold spirit- applies ,more particularly to Eussia, 
Among the western and Southern Slavs, however, 
a less important place is assigned to him. Here, 
in fact, he has acquired the attributes of a pro- 
tective and mihistrant spirit. The Galician didko, 
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the Bohemian Mek (‘old one ’), hos^oddriUk^ and 
skHteky the Wendic kohud (‘goblin’), the Polish 
'and the Slovakian are each of them 
ready to give their services on condition that the 
person req^uiring help -will make a compact with 
them, or summon them by incantations, or present 
oblations of food to them. But there are other 
ways of securing the good offices of such demons. 
Thus, a man may give a written undertaking 
assigning to the demon his own soul, or one of his 
relatives, or some part of his body. The spirit is 
invoked either under the stove-pipe or at cross- 
roads. He may also be brought forth from an 
egg ; the egg of a black hen is carried aljout in the 
left breast for seven days, after which period the 
demon comes visibly out of the egg. The spirit, 
who has the appearance either of a boy or of a 
little old man, bestows money and corn upon his 
prot4g6, protects his property, and fodders his | 
cattle. The Polish skrzatek is a winged creature ■ 
which supplies com, and, when flying about in the 
vicinity of houses, steals children. Its Wendic 
counterpart is the plon, a dragon in the form of a 
fiery ^fliere 5 a common saying about a rich man 
is : 'He has a plofh, ’ may assume various 

shapes, and the proper place to confer with him is 
the cross-roads. The fl 3 ring dragon smok appears 
in the folklore of all the Slavic peoples. Another 
widely prevalent idea is that ©very house has its 
own ‘ lucky serpent,’ which has its habitat under 
the floor or the stove, and brings wealth to the 
house. Among the Bohemians and the Wends it 
is believed that the house has both a male and a 
female serpent, the former representing the head 
of the house, the latter his wife. The death of 
either of the serpents presages the death of the 
corresponding human individual. Similarly the 
Bulgarians have their stihija or tolosom^ a house- 
hold spirit in the form of a serpent. The Slcmt of 
Slovenian folklore dwells in woods and mountains 
— a belief which indicates that this demon was 
originally a forest-spirit j cf. the Scmt, or Schrat, of 
the Germans. 

This brings us to the domain of JSfaUiTG’demonSi 
and here we have, first of all, the large group of 
forest* andfield-sp>irits. In Russia the forest-spirit 
is named Ljetyj^ or Lje&omh, 'wood-king/ in 
Bohemia, Hejhal, or 'the wild man.’ In outward 
appearance he resembles a human being, but his 
skin and hairy body betray his real nature. The 
hair of his head is long and his beard is green. 
Other points that diflerentiate him from mankind 
are his solitary eye and his lack of eyebrows. He 
has the power of changing his size at will, showing 
himself sometimes as large as a tree and sometimes 
no taller than grass. He can also transform him- 
self into an animal, his favourite disguise being 
the shape of a wolf. He is said to retire under the 
earth during winter. The beasts and birds of the 
forest are subject to him, and he frequently drives 
them in huge flocks from one wood to anotner. In 
guarding his own particular forest, he sometimes 
comes into conflict with the demons of other forests 
and with the water-demon, and the battles that 
ensue become manifest to man in the faUing of 
trees and the shriek of the storm. The forest- 
spirit likes to lead people out of their way, enticing 
them to foEow him, and taking them to some 
dangerous spot. He also kidnaps children, leaving 
changelings of his own family in their place. 
Should he happen merely to pass a person, the 
latter may sicken with disease ; nay, one has only 
to tread upon his footprint and a like unfortunate 
result follows. The forest-spirit makes his pre- 
sence Imown by all kinds of sounds : he laughs, 
claps his hands, and imitates the cries of various 
animals. When a person calls and an echo fol- 
lows, the demon is supposed to be answering him. 


One of his favourite amusements is swinging on 
trees. 

The hunter and the herdsman depend for their 
success upon the good-will of the forest-spirit, and 
accordingly they offer sacrifices to him and beseech 
him to make them prosperous. For his acceptance 
the hunter sets bread and salt upon the trunk of a 
tree j the herdsman, in order to induce the spirit 
to keep the wild beasts from his cattle, promises 
Ixim a cow. If a huntsman will pledge his soul to 
the demon, the latter will give in exchange success 
in the chase. The man who desires to make such 
a bargain turns towards the north, and prays the 
demon to enter into a covenant of friendship with 
him ; the demon may then show himself favourable 
to the man’s prayer. The White Russians speak 
of their forest-spirit as OnufriuSs and in fact they 
frequently give saints’ names to the spirits of the 
fields and the meadows. It should be noted here 
that the patron saint of the woods is St. George, 
and that all wild animals are subject to him. 

Besides the male forest-spirit, there are also 
numerous female spirits of the woods— the Bohem. 
DM ^enyi the Polish Dzmolony and Mamowy^ 
' wild women.’ They, too, resemble human beings 
in appearance, as also in their manner of life. 
They are represented as women of enormous 
stature, with long hair and large breasts. They 
have their abode in mountain caverns. They 
are very fond of taking human children in 
exchange for their own ugly, large-headed off- 
spring, or they simply steal the children. The 
; forest-nymphs, on the other hand, are fair and 
; fascinating creatures, lightly garbed and covered 
I with leaves. They like to dance, and will continue 
dancing with a man till he dies, unless he happen 
to know how to free liimself from their toils, as, 
e.g , , by turning his pocket inside out. It is believed 
that a person who accidentally intrudes upon their 
invisible dancing parties is doomed to die. It 
sometimes happens that a man marries a wood- 
nymph, but such a union is very easily dissolved, 
and, unless the man is all the more cixcumspect, 
his spirit- wife may vanish without leaving a trace 
behind. In certain localities it is supposed that 
these forest-maidens are human children whom 
some one has cursed, and that they can deliver 
themselves from the curse only by marriage with a 
human being. 

The characteristics of the forest-spirits are almost 
without exception ascribed likewise to the Servian 
and Bulgarian YUa and the Russian Busalka. 
With regard to the Vilas (Bulg. Samovila, Juda- 
Bamovila, Bamodiva) the belief still survives that 
they are the souls of deceased children or virgins. 
They are beautiful, white-robed, light-footed 
damsels, who dwell in woods, mountains, and 
lakes, and fly in the clouds. They^ too are noted 
for their dancing and exquisite singing. They 
have been observed washing their garments ana 
drying them in the sun. They have a considerable 
amount of intercourse with mankind, and in 
popular legend they sometimes even intermarry 
with men. They are represented in folk-songs as 
the adopted sisters of popular heroes. Shomd a 
person excite their resentment, especially by 
rntruding upon their kolo-dmoe, they take revenge 
by shooting the unfortunate man with their deadly 
arrows. It is believed among the Bulgarians that 
: blindness, deafness, and apoplexy ate the work of 
the Samovilas, The state of the weather depends 
to some extent on them, as they have the power of 
causing tempest and rain. In many districts the 
people offer sacrifices to the Vilas in the form of 
flowers, fruits, or garments, placed upon trees or 
stones. 

What has been said of the Vilas holds good, for 
the most part, also of the Russian Busalkas — deli- 
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cate female beings who live in forests, fields, and 
waters. These likewise are souls of the dead, mainly 
of unbaptized children, and women who have died 
by drowning. Among the Little Bussians and the 
Slovenians they are sometimes called 
Mavje, * the dead.’ They are said to solicit human 
beings for crosses, in the hope that these sacred 
objects may deliver them from the curse under 
which they lie. With their ravishing songs in 
the night they draw people irresistibly into their 
power, and then tickle them till they die. Another 
of their means of allurement is the ignis fahms. 
The Wends, we may note in passing, think that 
the Bind, ‘ wilbo’-the-wisp,’ is itself the soul of 
an unbaptized child. When the crops begin to 
ripen, the BuscilJcas find their favourite abode in 
the cornfields. They have it in their power to 
bless the earth with fruitfulness. It is also said 
that they take pleasure in spinning, and that they 
hang their clothes on trees. During Whitsun- 
week — a period which in many districts is dedi- 
cated to them and to the souls of the departed, in 
general — ^they come to women in visible form, re- 
questing gifts of shirts and clothes, and such 
garments are accordingly presented to them hy 
being placed upon trees. The week after Pente- 
cost was in ancient times called ‘ the week of the 
BmalJcasJ* At that season is held ‘ the escort of 
the BusalkaSi a procession in which a straw doll 
representing the BusalJca is carried out of the 
village, then torn to pieces and thrown into the 
water. This ceremony has been explained as 
symbolizing the expulsion of the Bmalkas from 
the place, in view of their propensity to inflict 
damage on the ripening grain. But in all prob- 
ability the practice was original^ connected with 
the Spring festival. The name BusalJca, and the 
conception of the Busalka festival, had their 
origin in the Grmco-Koman solemnity called 
‘Eosalia,’ ‘dies rosae,’ observed in spring in 
memory of the dead. ^ The design of commemorat- 
ing the dead may still be traced in certain ideas 
associated with tne festival, as, e,g., in the 

belief that a person who does not take part in the 
memorial function for the dead, and does not offer 
sacrifice to them, thereby becomes liable to the 
vengeance of the Busatkas, It should also be 
mentioned that, just as the name Busalka is de- 
rived from ‘ Eossdia,’ so the word Vila has beeu 
explained as a survival from another memorial 
festival for the dead observed among the Eomans, 
viz. the ‘ dies violae.’ 

In some districts a distinction is drawn between 
forest BitsalJcas and water BusalJcas, The latter 
•have their abode in rivers and cascades; they 
disport themselves upon the surface of the water, 
and comb their long hair upon the banks. They 
also prowl after bathers, ana bathing is therefore 
avoided during the Busalka festival. Similar 
traits are popularly ascribed to the ‘water-man’ 
(Euss. Vo^janoj, Morskoj tsa'J ; Sloven. Pouodnji ; 
Wend. Yodwy mul, NyJcs ; Bohem. Vodmik, Eastr* 
man*, Pol. Topieleo, TopniJc), and also to the 
‘water-people,’ as it is believed that the water- 
man has a family~a wife, ‘the water-woman,’ 
and children— and even cattle. Every body of 
water has its presiding demon, who dwells in a 
magnificent palace far below. A water-spirit can 
make a new lake for himself, passing out of his old 
resort in the foimi of a brook. His favourite haunt 
is in the vicinity of mills, hut, as mills and weirs 
block his way, he often destroys them in his rage. 
When any one is drowned, the water-man is the 
cause, and it is dangerous to rescue a drowning 
person, as one thereby provokes the animosity of 
the demon. The souls of those who have died by 
drowning are immured in Ms house. He is said 
to marry women who have been drowned and girls 


who have been expatriated. He has, in fact, a 
special liking fox inveigling women into his toils, 
lie plays all sorbs of pranks with people ; he 
chases the traveller, or seats himself upon the 
cart of the belated waggoner ; and the victims of 
his jocularity, fearing his resentment, generally 
submit without resistance. His power is at its 
height in the middle of the day, and it is at that 
time that the female water- wraith of the Wends 
comes forth from the water. In Bohemia people 
tell how he^ dances on clear moonlit nights. He 
sometimes indulges in strong drink, and, when 
drunk, makes an uproar and jumps about, thus 
disturbing the ordinary flow of the stream. It 
not seldom happens that the water-spirit and the 
forest-spirit have fierce encounters with each 
other.^ When the wife of the water -spirit requires 
the midwife, lie applies for human help. He gives 
timely warning of coming floods to those with 
whom he is on friendly terms. Millers and fisher- 
men seek to win his goodwill by sacrifices. For 
Ms use the miller casts fat, swine’s flesh, or a horse 
into the water. In former tunes, when a mill was 
built, it was the custom to present a live offering 
— sometimes even a human being — to the water- 
man. The fisher tenders him salt, bread, tobacco, 
and the first fish of Ms catch. The bee-keeper 
tries to win his good graces by oblations of bees 
and honey. As the water -man is lord over all 
aquatic birds, the goose-herd undertakes to make 
Mm the offering of a goose in the autumn. We 
may here draw attention to the curious fact that 
among the White Eussians those who desire 
success in fishing invoke the aid of Neptune. 
This classical name was no doubt introduced 
among the people from literary sources, such as 
chap-books. The water-man is thought to resemble 
a human being. Sometimes he is represented as an 
old man, with a green beard and with green cloth- 
ing, sometimes as a mere stripling. But he may 
always be recognized by the w^ater that flows from 
the border of his garments. He has other forma 
of disguise at command, however, and may assume 
the appearance of some known person, or of an 
animal, such as a dog, a horse, a fish, or a frog. 
We hear also of a peculiar class of water-spirits 
which in one half of their body are human, while 
in the other they resemble a fish or aquatic animal. 
Such are the Little Enssian Faraony (the waiTiors 
of Pharaoh who were drowned in the Bed Sea), 
Boginky, Memoziny, Meljuziny*, the Slovenian 
Morske deklice ; and the Bulgarian Slija. The last- 
named are remarkable for their long hair, which 
they sometimes employ to choke those who fall 
into their power. 

We have already mentioned that the middle of 
the day ranks in popular superstition as the most 
congenial time for the demons. In point of fact, 
imagination has fabricated a special figure to re- 
present midday — the white-robed ‘noon- wife,* 
who walks abroad among the cornfields, usually 
during the midday interval in wMch the people 
snatch a little repose. The Pske^onilsa of the 
Wends and the Poludnitsa of the Poles take care 
that no one shall he in the fields at that hour. 
They tiy to puzzle any one they meet with dififioult 
questions and riddles ; and, if he cannot answer 
them satisfactorily, they kill him, or infect him 
with disease. The ‘noon-wife’ keeps watch over 
the fields, protects the crops, especially the flax, 
against thieves, and threatens with her sickle 
children who pull up the corn. The sickle is also 
the symbol of another nCon-tide fiend among the 
Wends, the Bsrp or who kills children 

with it when they steal the peas. At midday the 
Bohemian PoUdnim fly abbut in field and wood, 
and come into 'tHe neighbourhood of human dwell- 
ings. Their flights, are accompanied by wind and 
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storm. Their practice is to steal little children 
■whose mothers have negligently left them by them- 
selves, The Russians likewise have a Fohidnitsa^ 
or Zitna matka, the protectress of the cornfield, 
who, especially at the season when the corn begins 
to shoot, perambulates the balks. She also molests 
children whom she finds idly strolling among the 
fields, and in Northern Russia parents warn their 
children against going amongst the rye lest the 
Foludnitsa burn them. In Bohemia the Folednice 
is supposed to be the spirit of tlie midday hell, and 
to live in the belfry. Of a somewhat similar 
character is the Moravian Klekcinitsa^ who stalks 
around after the evening chimes, and entrajis the 
children whom she finds still out of doors. 

In many parts of the Slavic world we find, be- 
sides the * noon* wife,’ a male ‘midday spirit,’ who 
in Bohemia is called Folednioehf and among the 
Wends Serp^ while there is also a special field- 
spiiit, the Russian Folevoj. The Foledniceh is a 
little boy in a white shirt, who at midday passes 
from the forest into the fields, and punishes those 
whom he finds doing damage there. He calls to 
people by their names, and those who follow his 
call he leads to the far-off hills. The Folmoj or 
Fokviki on the other hand, is a personification of 
the tilled land, and his body is therefore black, 
like earth, while his hair is the colour of grass. 
The people think that the spirit of harvest, who 
is also knoAvn as resides in the last gathered 
sheaf, which is accordingly dressed to look like a 
doll, and is borne in festive procession to the land- 
lord. 

We come, finally, to the Natui^e-demons whose 
sphere of action is the air. In Bohemia there is a 
special spirit of the wind, Vetmice or Meluzina^ 
‘the wind-mother,’ a white, barefooted being. 
When the wind roars, the people say that the 
Vetrnice is sobbing, and to comfort her they throw 
bread and salt into the air for her food. Her voice 
is believed to bear prophetic import. In Russia 
likewise we find the ‘wind-mother,’ and also the 
‘ wind-father,’ while the Wends speak of a ‘ wind- 
king.’ The wind is thought to proceed from the 
demon’s breathing or his movements. Then there 
is a group of ‘ wind-brethren ’ — sometimes four, 
sometimes twelve— -who dwell at the ends of the 
earth, and who are constantly blowing against one 
another. With these wind-brethren have been 
confounded the four angels or evangelists borrowed 
from the sphere of Christian ideas, and supposed 
to live in the four quarters of the globe. In Rnssia 
we still find sporadically the belief that the wind, 
and especially the wliirlwind, emanates from evil 
spirits, and that the devil is the chief commander. 
In the tempest and whirlwind it is believed that 
Satan himself or the soul of a witch is speeding 
along, and, if a knife be thrown into the gnat, it 
will inflict a wound upon the hurrying spirit. 
When the demon is pui’sued by the thunderstorm, 
he may transform himself into an animal or a 
human being. An idea current among the Wends 
is that the whirlwind is really an invisible spirit, 
who may be seen, however, ’by pulling off one’s 
shirt and looking through the sleeves. In certain 
Russian incantations the whirlwind is spoken of 
as the captain of the winds, who are personified as 
evil spirits, -and he is styled ‘Whirlwind, the son 
of Whirlwind.’ His aid is imxffored by such as 
seek by magical means to arouse a responsive 
affection in the breasts of those they love. In 
Russia mm frost is represented by a spirit. He is 
depicted as a grey-haired, white-bearded old man, ^ 
weariitg a snow-covered fur and shoes of ice. At 
Christmas he receives offerings of pottage, and is 
invited to partake of the Christmas fare, in the 
hope that he will not expose the grain to damage 
by frost. 


Our discussion would remain incomplete with- 
out some reference, finally, to the fact that in 
the popular mind, more xmrticularly in Russia, 
certain days of the week are personified. We have 
already liad under consideration an analogous 
phenomenon, viz. the develoj)ment of the ‘ Rosalia,’ 
the memorial festival for the dead, into the personi- 
fied Rusedka, In popular poetry, moreover, we 
find that the naive imagination has invested with 
human attributes certain important dates in the 
year, such as Christmas {Rizdvo or Koljadaj from 
Lat. calmdm) and Christmas Eve {Karatshun, 
KratsMm; cf. Lat. colatio); in Russia, indeed, 
the latter term has for some reason or other come 
to signify the evil spirit. The days of the week 
similarly personified are Friday {Fjdtnifsay which 
is also known by the Greek name Famshem) and 
Sunday [St. Nedelja). With dishevelled hair, and 
bodies covered with sores, these two spirits are 
said to travel from village to village — a fancy which 
implies that women who perform such work as 
sewing or Sjrinning on Friday or Sunday really 
wound the day with the articles they use. The 
spirits punish those who thus injure them, while, 
on the other hand, to those who observe these 
days, they show favour by helping them in their 
household duties, promoting the growth of their 
flax, enhancing the fertility of their land, and, as 
the protectresses of women, rendering assistance 
to married people. It was a custom among 
Bulgarian women not so very long ago to make 
offerings of bread and eggs to Friday. It only 
remains to be said that the ideas relating to those 
female personifications of days have been greatly 
influenced by the worship of the Virgin Mary and 
other patron saints, and therefore really belong to 
a sphere of thought which lies outside the belief 
in spirits and demons in the stricter sense. 

Litbratuee.— -H. Machal, Ndkrps slomnsMho M^BsloUi 
Prague, 1891 ; A. Afanasiev, PoetUeshija votzremja Slavjanm 
p-nroihf>, i.-iii., Moscow, 1865 ; S. Maksimov, Nelistaja, nevje-' 
domajaikrestnc0asUa, Sfc. Petersburg, 1903; V, J. Mansikka, 
Predstaviteli zhgo naiala v russUch zagovorachi St. Peters- 
burg, 1909. V, J, Mansikka. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Teutonic).-.The 
ancient Teutons, like almost all other primitive 
peoples, believed that the whole surrounding world 
of Nature was alive with demons and spirits. This 
belief has survived from one of the primitive stages 
of religious thought till the present time, or has in 
the course of ages given rise to new phantoms of 
the human mind. The operations and occurrences 
observed in the natural world were all attributed 
to these imaginary beings. The primitive mind 
did not represent such existences as having any 
definite shape; it was only in a later phase of 
reflexion that they were invested now with animal, 
now with human, forms. Even such forms, how- 
ever, were not the purely natural ones ; the spirits 
were figured sometimes as very small, sometimes 
as enormously large. The next step was to endow 
the imaginary beings with a new class of activities, 
borrowed from the human sphere, and in this way 
was at length evolved the myth. The spirits of 
wind, water, and air were supposed to hold sway 
in Nature, while the spirits oi vegetation, disease, 
and fate interfered in human life. They were 
thought of at first as existing in multitudes, but 
in course of time single spirits were disengaged 
from the mass. With the rise of the belief in the 
sonl, the demons were sometimes invested with a 
soul-like nature ,• the souls of the dead were be- 
lieved to survive in them. This explains why it is 
difficult—often, indeed, impossible — to distinguish 
between spirits and beings of soul-like, or rather 
ghost-like, nature. Nowhere has the action of 
religious syncretism been more powerful tlian in 
the fusion of the belief in spirits and- the belief in 
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souls. Thus, e.g,y fche demons of the wind coalesced 
with the moving host of souls, and the worship 
once accorded to the latter was transferred to 
the former. Hence arises our uncertainty as to 
whether Wodan<(){5in was originally a wind-demon 
or a leader of the soul-host. 

While demons or spirits had their origin in the 
surrounding world and the phenomena of Nature, 
the belief in the soul was suggested by occurrences 
in the sphere of human life. Animism, the belief 
in the soul as a separate entity, arose out of the 
world of dreams, while Manism, the belief in the 
continued existence of the soul and the worship of 
the dead based thereon, originated in the phenomena 
of death. Ideas regarding the dream-soul are 
found in endless variety among all the Teutonic 
tribes. Thus, the soul, equally with the body, 
was an independent entity, and might leave the 
body and wander about in the interval of sleep. 
It was supposed to have its seat in various parts of 
the body — the blood, the heart, the kidneys, the 
liver, or the head j but it might also reside *in the 
breath or the shadow \ a man without a shadow 
had sold his soul. The soul could readily assume 
various forms ; it sometimes appeared as an animal 
(serpent, weasel, toad, etc.), sometimes as an in- 
cubus (goblin, mare, troll) or other noxious being. 
In this way arose the ideas of the werwolf, the 
fylgja (see below), or attendant spirit, and the 
witch. Among the Northern Teutons a person 
who allowed his soul to wander was called a ham- 
rammr, ‘ one who can change his shape.* This 
vagrant soul sees what is hidden from the bodily 
eye ; it can look into both the past and the future. 
It was this belief which in great measure gave rise 
to the Teutonic conception of prophecy. When 
the soul was out of the body, moreover, it was 
endowed with active powers of abnormal character ,* 
it could work injury or bring benefit to other men, 
and accordingly the powers of magic were trans- 
ferred to it. Persons who could at will thus cause 
their souls to leave their bodies, whether in sleep 
or in a trance, were regarded as magicians. 

The powers of the dream-soul, however, were as 
nothing compared with those ascribed to the soul 
of the dead. The Teutons thought of the latter as 
a grasping, maleficent being, which returns to its 
place, claims its former possessions, and takes 
vengeance upon any one who withholds them. It 
was the abject fear of the returning soul and its 
evil powers that prompted the numerous duties 
which, according to primitive Teutonic ideas, the 
survivors owed to the dead (see artt. Ancestor- 
WORSHIP [Teut.] and Aryan Eeligion). These 
various duties arise out of the belief that, unless 
the dead are treated with due honour and respect, 
they will return and do harm to the living. This 
superstition was once universal, and is not yet 
finally eradicated from the mind of any of the 
Teutonic peoples. There is probably no d^trict in 
the whole Teutonic area where the people are en- 
tirely free from the belief in ghosts and haunted 
places. Persons who in their lifetime were regarded 
as wizards, or who had died an unnatural death, 
would, it was believed, come back for the express 
purpose of injuring the living. When such injury 
showed itself, the bodies of the malevolent beings 
were exhumed and burned, or transfixed through 
breast and heart with a stake, so that they might 
be held fast in their graves. Throughout the, 
Middle Ages impalement was still practised as an 
apotropseic penalty for such crimes as rape or the 
murder of a relative (cf. Erunner, Ztschr. d* Samgnif- 
stifUing fur Bechtsg^sch, xx'sd, [1906] 253 fil). 

The souls of the dead had their times of moving 
abroad, and courses by which they fared. It was 
a universal belief among the Teutons that .wind 
and storm were the hurrying boat of the dead. 


What leaves the body at death is the breath, and 
the breath was tlierefore the soul or spirit. But 
wind — agitated air — is also breath. When the 
breath leaves the body, it unites with other souls, 
and joins the soul-host. It was a widely diiiused 
idea that a wind arose when any one was hanged ; 
the spirits 'were coming for their new associate. 
The departing soul goes to the * woden hei‘, da die 
bcisea geister ir wonung hdn.* As early as the 
time of Tacitus {Germ. 43), the Harii, with their 
painted bodies and black sliieids, used to imitate 
by night the ‘raging host.* Belief in this raging 
host — or, as it was variously called, the wild hunt, 
Holla’s troop, Perclita’s host, the Norse gandreid^ 
‘the spirits’ xi&Q,'* Aasgaardareia^ ‘Asgard’s chase,* 
or Hulderfolk — not even yet extinct. In certain 
laces, and above all at cross-roads (g.-y,), the spirit- 
ost rouses itself to special activity, and at certain 
seasons it manifests itself. The principal time for 
this manifestation was the long winter night in 
the season of ^iphany, as, among the Teutons, 
the festival of Christmas had taken the place of 
the ancient heathen festival of the dead. It was 
believed that at such times the souls of the dead 
took part in the celebration and feasting. Special 
dishes and special cakes were dedicated to the 
souls of those who had died in the foregoing year. 
At no other season of the year were superstition 
and popular divination so rife. All manner of 
figures and masquerades were resorted to in per- 
sonating the spirits. This was the feast of Yule 
(Goth. jhdeiSi A.S. giid% O.N. jol). The more 
vehement the rush of the spirit-liost in the wind, 
the more bountiful would be the ensuing year, and 
accordingly ofierings were made til drs^ ‘for a 
good, fruitful year.* As regards locality, the 
spirit-host manxiested itself most frequently over 
battlefields. The slain were believed to con- 
tinue their strife in the air. This belief finds 
expression in the Hildensage, according to which 
she summons the fallen Vikings evciy morning 
to renewed warfare on the island of Hoy in the 
Orkneys (Snorri Sturluson, Edda, i. 434). Popular 
belief also gave the siiirit-host a leader — Wode or 
Wodan, a word which is a collective form for the 
‘ raging host ’ (cf. Eng. wood^ Scot, wud^ ‘ mad ’). 
In process of time Wodan was deified, and in some 
Teutonic countries came to be regarded as the 
supreme god. 

Among the Teutons the belief in the soul gave 
rise to a great variety of demonic and legendary 
beings. Prom the superstition that the soul could 
leave the body in sleej) or in the trance arose in 
particular the conception of souls that 

went forth to afflict and torment others in their 
sleep. The natural phenomenon at the root of 
tins idea is the nightmare, which the physiologist 
traces to a congestion of the blood during’ sleep. 
The imaginary being to which this distressing con- 
dition was attributed is known by a great many 
difierent names, the most -widely difiTused of which 
is of the form mare (O.H,G., A.S., and Scand. 
mara ; Germ, Mahr or Mahre j English ‘ night- 
mare’). In Central Germany the term Alp has 
come into use ; in Upper Germany we find Tmi,de) 
Schratj Matz, BdUelo, BogmU; in Western Ger- 
many, Lctzel, TrempC} and in Oldenburg, WaU 
rldershe — all applied to the nightmare, and fre- 
quently used also to designate the witch. The 
incuhi ‘ ride upon human beings,^ and may actually 
torture them to death. In the Middle Ages per- 
sons who were suspected of injuring their fellow- 
men in this way -were frequently prosecuted at 
law. Nob only human beings, however, bub also 
animals, and eveir trees, mi^t be the victims of- 
the mare, , She afflicted people by squatting on 
the breast; she sucked the milk of women and 
cows I she wrqaked ^uoh malice upon horses that 
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in fche morning they were fonnd bathed in sweat 
and with their hair all awry. She fonnd her way 
into the sleeper’s room by the keyhole, or through 
a crack, and these were also her only possible 
means of exit. If the sleeper awoke and held her 
in his grasp, all that he found was a straw, but, if 
he spoke the name of the person who had been thus 
tormenting him, he discovered a naked woman. 

Among those who could cause their souls to pass 
out of their bodies and injure others was the Mexe 
of the Western Teutons {A.S. hmgtisse, O.H.G. 
Imgazussa—striOy furia)^ the Scandinavian trold^ 
the English ‘witch/ These terms, however, had 
a wider application, and denoted also those who 
dealt in any way with magic, especially of a male- 
ficent kind. It was really in virtue of their magical 
powers that the Hexen could disengage their souls 
from their bodies, and they were therefore also 
called zcUnriten (M.H.G), ‘hedge-riders,’ 

or hveldmyr'kri'6ur { O.N. ), * night-riders.’ In these 
excursions they could assume an endless variety of 
form j they might take shape as a whale, a bear, a 
raven, or a toad. Bad weather, thunder, and hail 
were generally attributed to them. According to 
the Old Icelandic sources, they used to bring them- 
selves into the ecstatic condition by means of in- 
cantations, and then launch forth the storm. In 
later mediseval times they were frequently brought 
to^trial for causing had weather. But their power 
of working injury extended to many other things ; 
they induced diseases, and especially lunacy, they 
killed people, they filled the land with vermin, and 
caused the cows to give red milk, or none at all. 
The belief in witchcraft found among all the Teu- 
tonic peoples was reinforced during the Middle 
Ages by the Oriental belief in the devil. The 
witch was now supposed to be in league mth the 
Evil One; she was one who had sold her soul to 
him and received the gift of magic in exchange. 
Thus arose the belief in the witches’ meetings on the 
so-called Brockelsbergs, where the hags abandoned 
themselves to love-making with the devil. hVom 
this again sprang the discreditable trials for witch- 
craft, which lasted till the ZSth century. It was 
also commonly believed that witches continued 
their nefarious practices even after death, and, 
when indications of such activity appeared, their 
bodies were exhumed and either burned or im- 
paled. 

Closely related to the trolls and witches were 
the Norse V&lves (O.N. mlnr). These likewise 
were sorceresses, but they used their magical 
pow^s as a means of intercourse with the dead, 
and in order to acquire knowledge regarding secret 
things and the rature. To their peculiar trade 
belonged the magic wand, the magic cnair, and other 
accessaries j whue they had a retinue of boys and 
girls to chant their magic songs and so induce the 
trance in which the souls of the Volves left their 
bodies. These human Volves — the ‘wise women’ 
of other Teutonic peoples — were held in great 
veneration ; in the ivinter nights of the season, when 
the spirit-host swarms around, they travelled from 
steading to steading, and were everywhere received 
with ceremony. “Women thus endowed with pro- 
phetic vision were supposed to exercise their powers 
even after death. The Eddas often tell of men and 
gods who visited the grave of a Volm for the 
purpose of obtaining knowledge of the future* 
Thus O^in, for instance, rides to such a grave, 
awakes the Volva from the sleep of death, and 
receives from her the interpretation of Balder’s 
dreams {Bctldrsdraumar), 

A male counterpart to the witch is the wertoolf, 
i,e. man- wolf. This was a superstition current 
among all the Teutonic peoples (O.H.G. werml/j 
A.S. werewolf t O.N. ^argulfr or ulfhamr)^ and is 
found far beyond the hmi|}3 of Teutonic lands. 


The werwolf was a human soul which roamed 
about in the shape of a wolf, and wreaked horrible 
cruelties upon other human beings. A pepon who 
chooses, or is forced, to wander about in wolf’s 
form has the power of falling asleep at will. Then 
he passes into a wolfs skin, which he fastens with 
thick coils of gold, and in this disguise he kills 
every person and animal he meets. According to 
popular belief, in which the werwolf still plays 
a part, the creature was bullet-proof, but, when 
wounded by a shot or a severe blow, it reverted to 
human form. The enchantment could be dissolved 
also by pronouncing the name of the person who 
had assumed the disguise, or by throwing a piece 
of steel or iron over the creature. A supernatural 
being of similar maleficent powers — a second 
counterpart to the witch — ^was the BilwiSi whose 
season of special activity was Walpurgis Night. 
This was a creature of soul-like character, which 
flitted through the fields, and wrought havoc to 
the crops with the sickle upon its great toe. 
When the people found their corn laid, or the ears 
stripped, they blamed the Bilwis * such work was 
the ‘ Bilwis-reaping.’ It had its abode in trees — 
the ‘ Bilwis-trees at which gifts of children’s 
clothing were oflfered by way of disposing the 
Bilwis to protect the children against disease. 

Besides the souls which wander forth in dreams 
and trances, however, the souls of the dead played 
a ^eab part in Teutonic folklore, presenting an 
endless variety of form and action. Among the 
various Teutonic peoples these spirits bear dif- 
ferent names, and the fear of the returning dead 
is often reflected in the vei^ nomenclature. Thus 
the O.H.G. gilrto, A.S. gidrdg^ O.N. draugr are 
connected with the root * dreugh, ‘ to hurt ’ ; other 
terms for such haunting spirits are Germ. Gespenst 
(O.H.G. spanarii ‘entice,’ ‘deceive’), Dan. gen- 
ganger (leel. aptnrgaungur, ‘ one who walks 
again’}, Eng. ‘ghost’ {A.S. ghoestan^ ‘terrify’). 
This belief in the haunting presence of the dead 
survives to-day with a scarcely abated power of 
legend-making, and in modern spiritualism it 
would seem to have entered on a new lease of life. 
The ideas popularly held regarding the returning 
spirits are certainly somewhat vague. The ghost 
is sometimes thought of as invisible, and ame to 
make its presence known only by voice or action ; 
sometimes it is supposed to appear as a human 
being or an animal [e.g. the fiery dog, eat, horse, 
serpent, toad, and the like). In some districts it 
was considered wrong to kill certain animals, such 
as toads and snakes, since they were the living 
homes of hapless souls. But, on the other hand, 
animals thus possessed by souls might work injury 
to human beings, and this belief gave occasion 
to the common medifcval practice of subjecting 
animals to trial and punishment (cf. von Amira, 
Tierstmfenu, Tierprozesse, Innsbruck, 1891). The 
belief that the departed soul might survive in the 
body of an animal gave rise to the supposition that 
certain animals had the gift of prophecy, and, as 
it was assumed that they had also the faculty of 
speech, it was possible to converse with them— 
above all with birds — as with human beings. 
Souls might also survive in plants : thus the oak 
which sprang from the mouth of a king slain in 
battle, and the rose and lily which grew on the 
grave of lovers, were really the abodes of the 
departed souls. The belief that the dead pass into 
trees was very common ,* the guardian tree and the 
tree of life associated with individuals or families 
were the abodes of tutelary or ancestral spirits^ 
and were thus often made the recipients of gifts 
and offerings, while the act of damaging trees was 
a crime demanding the severest penalties. 

The belief in the soul gave birth to a large num: 
her of fabulous bpings. Qne of these wns the Norsp 
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fylgja (^following spirit ’), which attended a person 
either as his soul or as his guardian spirit. As a soul, 
it took the form of an animal ; while, as a tutelary 
spirit, it was a female being who appeared, especi- 
ally in dreams, to its protege, and warned him of 
danger or urged him to action. fylgjas some- 
times come singly, sometimes in troops. After a 
person’s death his attendant spirit passes to his 
heirs, and in this way occasionally becomes a 
faniiiy-/y^^/n. The Norse mlkyrs differ so far 
from the fylgjcts in that they are almost always 
found in groups, and especially in groups of nine. 
The battle-maidens of the ancient folklore, fre- 
quently mentioned both in the southern and in 
the northern sources (cf. Dio Cass. Ixxi. 3 ; Flav. 
Vopiscus, Vita Aureli% 37 ; Paulus Biaconus, i. 
15 ; Saxo Gramm, i. 333 ff., 361, etc.) become val- 
hyrs (A.S. vcelcyrza^ O.N. valJcyrja) after their 
death. They are armed with helmet, shield, and 
lance ; they ride through air and sea i the manes 
of their horses shed dew and hail upon the earth. 
Their appearance presages war and bloodshed. 
^ Norse poetry they are closely associated with 
05m ; they are his maids, his ' wish-maidens ’ who 
carry out his commands, who strike down in battle 
the heroes destined for ValhoU, and bear them 
thither, where at the banquets they foretaste the 
mead for the einherjar. The group of wish- 
maidens also inclndea Brynhildr-SigrdHfay who 
disobeyed the commands of her lord by giving the 
victory to another king, and was in consequence 
ierced with the ‘ thorn of sleep ’ and surrounded 
y a flame until such time as Sigur5r should awake 
her and set her free. It is a moot point whether 
the Norns, the ^ Fates ’ of Norse mythology, who 
have many features in common with the ^oalkyrs^ 
should be regarded as souls or as demons. A 
similar ambiguity attaches to the who are 
sometimes represented as souls, sometimes as 
purely demonic beings. Both the name and the 
idea of these products of religious phantasy are 
common to all the Teutonic race j O.M.G. dtr alp 
(pi. elbe), or das alp, also dm elhe, A.S. cslf (pL 
ylfe)i O.N. dlfr (pi. dlfar) are applied to both male 
and female beings living in the earth, the air, the 
sea, the hills, etc. They are often associated with 
the Asir {msir ok dlfar is a favourite Norse expres- 
sion, and Anglo-Saxon has a cognate phrase), and, 
like the latter, embrace the entire multitude of 
soul-like powers at work in Nature. In later, and 
especially English, forms of snperstition, the elves 
possess a Proteus-like character, and show a pre- 
ference for animal shapes. They are sometimes 
regarded as helpful to man, hut sometimes also as 
capable of injunng him, and accordingly both good 
and bad elves are recognized amon^ the Northern 
Teutons. Snorri Sturluson {Mdda, i. 18) classifies 
them according to their domiciles as 'elves of 
light,’ who are whiter than the sunbeam and live 
in the air, and ' elves of darkness,’ who dwell in 
the earth, and are blacker than pitch. From the 
elves of light the sun takes his name of dlfrblSuU, 
* elf -ray.’ Their head is the sun-god Freyr, whose 
abode is Alfheim, ‘ the realm of the elves.’ The 
' elves of darlmess ’ are sometimes all but identified 
with the dwarfs, and this explains why the deft- 
handed smith Vdlundr (Wiefand) is called 'lord 
of the elves.’ Ip M.H.G, poetry the king of the 
elves is Alberich^ who found his way to the West 
Franks as Oheron. In England, owing to the in- 
fluences of the Irish belief in fairies, superstition 
dwelt mainly on the bright and beautiful elves, 
who thus became objects of popular favour. A 
similar development took pl^ce in Scandinavia, 
where, especially in Sweden, the elves were thought 
of as comely maidens, who live in hills and moun- 
tains, hold their dances on the gr^en sward, and 
by their ravishing songs draiy th© traveller to 


destruction. Further, the elves are sometimes 
incubi; and thus the Germ, word Alp has been 
used only in this sense from the 16th century. 
The JSlferi of German poetry are really of English 
origin, having been introduced into Germany to- 
wards the end of the 18th century by the transla- 
tion of Shakespeare. 

The elves of ancient times are often identical 
with the wights (Goth, vaihts, fern., O.N. vmttr, 
fern., O.H.G. wiht, neut.). The conception of the 
wight likewise developed on various lines according 
to locality. In Old Norse superstition wights were 
tutelary spirits who had their abode in groves, Mils, 
and waterfalls, and were able to dispense for- 
tune or misfortune to human beings. In German 
folklore they were vivacious spirit-like creatures 
who assisted men in their work, and demanded 
gifts in return. To the same class of soul-like, 
or demonic, beings must be assigned the dwarfs 
(O.H.G. twerg, A.S. dveorh, O.N. dvergr). Their 
abode, however, was confined to a particular place, 
and their field of activity was similarly circum- 
scribed. Popular imagination depicted them as 
diminutive old men — sometimes deformed — with 
large heads and long white beards. They lived in 
mountains or under the earth, and were thus 
known as the ‘ XJnterirdische,’ ‘hill-folk,’ ‘earth- 
dwellers.’ They shunned the light of day, for the 
sun’s rays would transform them to stone. Among 
their possessions is the tarn-cap or magic hood 
which enables them to become invisible at will, 
and endows them with supernatural powers. 
Their principal occupation is smith’s work ; their 
forge is situated within the hills, and accordingly 
dwarf-legend flourishes most profusely where there 
are ore-bearing mountains, and where mining is 
carried on. In the Norse poetical literature all 
weapons of a superior land, especially sword s, are the 
handiwork of dwarfs. But Thor’s hammer, Frey’s 
ship Sk^Ua^mr, OtSin’s ring Draupnir, Sif ’s golden 
hair, Freyja’s necklace Bridngamm, and other 
articles or ornament are also products of their skill. 
Such arts, however, are not their only character- 
istic; they are distinguished also for craft and 
cunning. They are often thought of as united in a 
realm of their own, with a dwarf-king (Laurin, 
Heiling, Alherich) at their head. As lords of the 
mountains they are possessed of immense treasures, 
from which they draw to reward such persons as 
pledge themselves to their service. See, further, 
art. Faieies. 

An elfish origin is to be assigned to the household 
spirits, who protect the home, and bring it good 
fortune and wealth. They were frequently re- 
garded as having an animal form, especially that 
of a serpent or a toad, and they lived under the 
threshold, in the roof -beams, or on the hearth, at 
which places it was usual to present ofterings of 
milk or other food in a dish. The household spirit 
is also met with as a mannikin with the figure of 
a dwarf, and in this form is known under many 
diflerent names: thus the A.S. cofgodar, 'honse- 

f ods,’ survive as Kobolds, or goblins ; the Germans 
ave also the Biitm, the Mutchmy while in England 
we have Puck (Scot. ‘ brownie,’), and in Scandi- 
navia the G-ardsmr (‘house-guardian’), Tomte 
(‘house-spirit’}, and iVwa. In many places it is 
stiH believed that these household spirits are the 
souls of deceased ancestors or other rmatives. 

Superstition assigned a guardian spirit not only 
to the house, but to the ship, in which he was 
known as the Klabautermann (Germ.). He dwelt 
in the mast, and the sailors believed that he was a 
child’s spirit which had come into the vessel in the 
felled tree of which the mast w^s made. The 
KlahmUrmann warned the sailors by certain 
noises of mj rniniinent danger, assisted them in 
th^i|r woykvand, like the domestic spirit, received 
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payment for his services in the form of gifts. If 
the ship went down, he flew away, but first bade 
farewell to the steersman. Miners likewise had 
their guardian spirit, the Schachtmandl (^shaft- 
mannie ’), who assisted them in the workings, and. 
showed them where the good ore was to be found. 

Another form of superstition current among all 
the Teutonic peoples was the belief in the demonic 
beings which live in rivers, brooks, and wells, in 
forests, in the waving cornfields, in the moving 
air, and within and upon the mountains, and which 
in many cases are hardly distinguishable from the 
ghostly creatures already dealt with. Imagination 
represented them as of human or superhuman 
dimensions, and as of human or animal form, accord- 
ing to the magnitude of the natural facts associated 
with them. At an early period, however, popular 
imagination had detached these spirits from their 
original habitat, and, as in the case of the dwarfs, 
had invested them with all manner of fabulous 
features and incidents, so that the natural facts 
which suggested them cannot always be identi- 
fied in detail, and only the general form remains. 
This is specially true of the giants^ who, like the 
dwarfs, were favourite subjects of popular poetry. 
But, while the dwarfs were personifications of the 
bountiful powers of Nature, and are therefore 
thought of as well-disposed towards mankind, the 
giants represent Nature in her hostile aspects, and 
thus came to be regarded as the destroyers and 
devourers of men. That nearly all the more im- 
pressive phenomena of Nature were personified as 
colossal beings of this kind, is shown by the Norse 
genealogy of the gants {Fornaldarsogur ii. 3ff.). 
To the family of Wornjdt (‘thp old giant belong 
the following, as his children or children’s children : 
EUr^ the boisterous sea ; Logi^ the wild-fire | Kariy 
the tempest; JohuUt the glacier; Frosti, cold; 
Snm'f snow; Drifa, the snow-drift, and other 
effects of a severe winter. Similar gigantic beings 
were with special frequency suggested by moun- 
tains. Almost every mountain peak and range 
was a petrified ^ant or a seat of giants : e.y. 
Pilatus m Switzerland ; ‘Watzmann in the Bavarian 
highlands ; Htitt, the queen of the ^ants, in the 
Tyrol, etc. The Norwegian JQtmfjeldy ‘giant- 
range,* was the home of the giants. Hence the 
giant was called hergbM (‘mountain-dweller*), or 
hergjarl (‘ lord of the mountain *), and, in*fact, the 
Germ. Mem had originally the same meaning 
(O.H.G. mo, A.S. wrisilt O.N. rzsi^ all cognate with 
Gr. filov, ‘ peak ’ ). The strength of these mountain- 
giants is expressed in the O.fi.G- duris^ A.S. 

O.N. (Skr. turas^ ‘strong,* ‘powerful’); their 
size in the O.H.G. jKnc(Celt. kunos^ ‘high’) ; their 
rapacity in the O.H.G. etany A.S. O.N. 

jgttimit ‘the devourex.* See, further, art. GlAOTS. 

Certain other classes of demons, however, differ 
from those just referred to in that they are never 
dissociated fi*om their original haunts. Among 
these are the forest ’■spirits, who are connected 
with the yearly renewal and decay of Nature, and 
thus, like the field-spirits (see below), become 
spirits of vegetation. These demons remain quies- 
cent in the woods daring winter, but awake to 
activity with the re-birth of Nature. In the 
spring the people used to carry home young trees 
and green shoots, in which the demons were sup- 
posed to live, and plant them near- their houses, as 
it was believed that persons who came into contact 
with the branches absorbed the fresh energies of 
the re-awakenad spirits. But the forest was like- 
wise the abode of supernatural beings of a more 
independent type, and principally^ female in form-— - 
the ‘ f etninae agrestes, quas silvaticas vocant* 
(Burchard of Worms, Brn'Ota, Cologne, 1548, p. 
198^), who appear suddenly, yield themselves to 
their lovers, and then as suddenly vanish. These 


are the ‘ wild maidens,* the German Moos^, Eolz-, 
and Buschweiber, the Fangen and Saligen^ the 
Swedish skogsfr^iar (wood-nymphs), and the Danish 
asJcefruer (ash- nymphs) of present-day superstition. 
Their bodies are usually covered with hair, their 
faces wrinkled; they have hanging breasts and 
dishevelled hair, and are often clad with moss. It 
is a common notion that they are chased by the 
storm-giant, the Wild Hunter, Wode, or the giant 
Fasolt, and that they seek refuge among men, 
liberally rewarding those who succour them. 
These wood-nymphs are also endowed with occult 
owers, especially the powder of curing disease — a 
elief originally suggested by the medicinal pro- 
perties of plants found in the woods. The forest- 
spirits, however, are sometimes males, mostly of 
gigantic size, and always of the same hideous 
appearance as the females. 

There are many points of resemblance between 
the forest-spirits and the fleld-spirits. The latter 
likewise were originally spirits of vegetation, 
which popular imagination first of all detached 
from their native sphere, and then elaborated in 
detail. Field-spirits grow with the stalks of grain, 
and become visible when the wind blows across the 
cornfields. The long ridges or ‘ backs * of fche tilled 
land suggested the animal shape ascribed to these 
spirits. They are known by many different names, 
as e,g. in Germany, Kornwolf, Moggenlmnd (^rye- 
dog*), Eaferboch (‘oat-goat’), Bockemau 

BullJcater (‘tom-cat’), in Sweden, Gloso 
(‘glow-sow’), in Norway, Berregudshuk (‘the 
Lord’s goat’), etc. Sometimes, again, the field- 
spirits were of a human type; hence the Korn-' 
mutter (‘corn-mother’), the Boekenrmhme (‘rye- 
aunt’), the Boggenalte (especially in Denmark), 
and, in male form, the old one '), or the Ger- 

stenaUe ( ‘ barley-gaffer ’). The ‘ grass-demon ’ lived 
: in meadows, the ‘clover-mannikin’ in clover-fields. 
When the com was cut, the spirit flitted from 
one swathe to another. The person who cut or 
bound the last sheaf caught the ‘ old one,* the 
‘corn-mother,’ etc. That sheaf was formed into 
some land of figure, and presented with due cere- 
mony to the landlord; then a dance was held 
around it. The ears of the last sheaf were care- 
fully stored in the barn until the next seed-time, and 
then used for the purpose of stimulating the spirit 
of vegetation to renewed activity. But that could 
be secured only by killing the old spirit, and this 
was done by binding up a cock with the last sheaf, 
and then letting it loose and chasing it through 
the fields, till at last it was overtaken and killed. 
As the spirit of vegetation was believed to be in 
the people who happened to pass by while this 
ceremony was being performed, they were seized 
and bound by the reapers, and had to buy them- 
selves off with a gift. 

A still greater fertility of invention is exhibited 
by the Teutonic belief in water-spi/rits. Almost 
every body of water — spring and river, pond and 
lake, marsh and cascade — was imagined to be the 
abode of a spirit.^ These spirits varied in size as 
dwarfs, men, or giants, according to the extent of 
the masses of water with which they were as- 
sociated, while fancy lent them sometimes human, 
and sometimes animal, shapes. Here and there 
they were supposed to be the souls of the dead. 
Departed souls were associated very specially with 
fountains and wells, which accordingly were re- 
garded as resorts of the leaders of the soul-hosts, 
such as Frau Holle and the Wild Hunter ; hence, 
too, the widely prevalent belief that the souls of 
the newly-born came from such places. On similar 
grounds arose in primitive times the custom of 
treating fountains and wells as places of divination* 
The spirits who haunted such places were marked 
out from others by their prophetic gift and their 
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supernatural wisdom. One of the water-spirits 
thus endowed was the Norse Mimir, into whose 
waters^ OfSin had put Ms eye in pledge in order to 
gain wisdom, and to whose knowledge he -resorted 
when he desired light upon the future. The 
demons who resided in rivers, streams, and seas 
were^ in the main hostile to mankind ; they tried 
to seize men and drag them down into the watery 
kingdom, and were therefore propitiated with 
offerings, frequently, indeed, with human sacri- 
fices. Such hostile spirits are known to the 
various Teutonic peoples by variants of the name 
nix (Germ. Nix [masc.] or Nixe [fern.], Eng. niclCf 
also nixie^ Norw. nolch, Swed. nxkk). The nix 
was fish-like in the lower half ; the upper part, or 
sometimes the head only, was of human shape. 
He wore a green garb, and his teeth were also 
green. He lived with his family at the bottom of 
rivers and lakes. The female nixies were noted 
for the beautiful singing b^r which they allured 
human beings into their toils. They sometimes 
intermarried with manldnd. The male nix was 
occasionally armed with a hook, with which he 
dragged people under the water ; he was accord- 
ingly also called Eakenmann (^hook-man’). In 
Denmark the water-spirit is known as Havmand 
(‘sea-man,^ cf. ‘merman,’ ‘mermaid’); in Sweden 
as Strbmkarl (‘river-man’); in Norway, the land 
of waterfalls, we find the Qnm or Fossegrim, as the 
spirit of waterfalls; in Iceland, the Skrimsl 
(‘monster’), Vatnskratti (‘water- wraith’), and 
Margijgr (‘ sea-monster ’). 

The Old Norse mythology gave great prominence to the water- 
demons j®gir and his wife ESh. ^aSgir, whose name is connected 
with Goth, ahm^ * water* and Gr. wKewos, was the spirit of the 
calm still sea~one with whom the gods were on hospitable 
terms. His consort Edn— or Sjdrdn, as she is still designated 
in Swedish foMore — was of an entirely different nature. She 
was the man-stealing demon of the sea, a hag who had no heart 
in her body, and who laj in wait for sailors with her net, or 
tried to grasp the ship w'ith her arms, and drag it down to the 
depths. Of similar character were her nine daughters-personi- 
fications of the surging billows— who during the storm offered 
their embraces to the seamen, and, like their mother, pursued 
the ship. The MrcJgar‘(?-serpent— the snake-shaped monster 
which coils itself round the earth— and the Fenris-wolf, which 
contends with O^Jin at the annihilation of the world, as also 
Grendel and his mother, who lived in swamps by the sea, 
and at night stole men from the palace of the Danish king, 
lirdtJgar, are also frequently included among the sea-demons. 

Throughout the entire Teutonic race, as we have 
seen, there prevailed the belief that all the natural 
elements were ruled by spirits, and that the good 
and evil fortunes of human life proceeded From 
soul-like, or spirit-like, beings, friendly or hostile 
to man. Demons and spirits caused rain, tempest, 
and thunderstorm. Demons pursued the sun and 
the moon, and brought about solar and lunar 
eclipses. They promoted or hindered the growth 
of vegetation. Disease and pestilence were their 
evil work. They hovered around human beings 
on all the important occasions of life,: at birth, 
when they sought to gain possession of the child ; 
at marriage, when they were specially active 
in miscMef-making ; and at death, when they 
endeavoured to draw the living after the dead. 
Savage man sought to guard himself against their 
machinations by all manner of ritual devices, 
which have left their traces in the manners and 
customs of the present day. He shot at them, he 
lit fires, he hung up glittering objects, he un- 
covered certain parts of the body, he avoided 
steppingon the threshold under which they lived, 
and performed endless other actions for the purpose 
of protecting himself or driving them away. The 
ideas underlying such practices, thus brought down 
hy the Teutons from the earliest, ages^ are found to 
correspond with ideas which prevail among the 
primitive races of the present day. 
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E. Mogk, 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Tibetan).— The 
Tibetan lives in an atmosphere charged with 
malignant demons and spirits; and the great 
practical attraction of Buddhism for him is that 
it can protect him, so he is led to believe, against 
most of these supernatural enemies. Yet it 
should he remembered that in the higher Hindu 
civilization of India the ostensible object of the 
Brahmanical sacrifice was also to chain the 
demons. 

The great majority of the Tibetan demons are 
of a non-Buddliist character. A considerable pro- 
portion of the aboriginal evil spirits have been 
adjusted by the Lamas to the type of somewhat 
analogous bloodthirsty demons in the later Tantrik 
Buddhism of India^ and these are to he coerced or 
propitiated on the lines of the Indian ritual. But 
the larger number demand the rites of the pre- 
Buddhist religion to which they belong, namely, 
the Bon (see Tibet). These spirits are mainly 
ersonified natural forces and malignant ghosts, 
ut several are animistic and fetishes, and all are 
saturated with sacrificial ideas. 

The word for ^spirit,’ namely Iha^ is that which 
is adopted for the gods of the Brahmanical and 
Indian Buddhist pantheon. It is applied generally 
to those aboriginal gods who are Supposea to live 
in the sky, even though bh<^ be unfriendly to 
man. . The demons, or rJDna (pronounced dilt), 
are always evil genii of fiends of an actively 
malignant type | MSra is considered one of them. 
These indigenous spirits may he broadly divided 
into the following eight classes ; — 
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(1) CkKJd spirits (Lha), mostly male, vrhite in colour, and 
genorally genial, though the war*god (s(^'a-lha) is as fierce and 
powerful as the greatest fiend. The countryside gods {Yul-lha) 
and the fairy guar^ans {Srung-ma) have heen made defenders of 
Lamaism. (2) Ghosts and goblina (I'san), all male, red in colour. 
These are usually the vindictive ghosts of discontented disem- 
bodied priests. They especially haunt the vicinity of temples. 
(3) Devils (bDud), mostiy male, blaclc in colour, and very malig- 
nant. The most malignant of all are ’JDre (or Lha-dre)^ male 
and female, or literally * father * and * mother.’ They are persecu- 
tors of Lamaiam, and cannot be properly appeased without the 
sacrifice of a pig. (4) Planet fiends piebald in colour ; 

producing diseases. Fifteen great ones are recognized. (6) 
Bloated fiends (dMuX dark purple in colour. (6) Ghouls and 
vampires (Srin-po), raw-fiesh-coloured and bloodthirsty. (7) 
King-fiends (y<?yaZ-po), the ‘treasure-masters’ (dKor^bdag), 
usually white in colour, the spirita of apotheosized heroes. 
(8) ‘ Mother ’ furies (Ma-wo), black-coloured she-devils. They 
are the disease-mistresses (nad-bdag), and are sometimes the 
spouses of certain of the above demons. The twelve bStan^ma 
(pronounced Tanim) especially inhabit the snowy ranges. 

Many of the above axe local genii, fixed to parti- 
cular localities. Of these the most numerous are 
the ‘earth-owners’ {Sa-hdag), truly local spirits 
inhabiting the soil, springs, and lakes, like the 
ndgas of the Hindus. Others more malignant, 
called gHan, and believed to cause pestilential 
disease, infest certain trees, rocks, and springs, 
which axe avoided in consequence or made into 
shrines for propitiatory offerings. They are be- 
lieved by the present writer to represent the spirit 
of the gigantic wild sheep, the gMan or Ovis am- 
mo%y which, according to early Chinese accounts, 
was worshipped by fche Tibetans, and the horns 
of which are offered on the cairns at the tops of 
the passes. At every temple or monastery the 
local spirit is represented as an idol or fresco 
within the outer gateway, usually to the right of 
the door, and worshipped with wine and occasion- 
ally with bloody sacrifice ; and it is given a more 
or less honorific name. One of the fiercest of the 
country fiends is Pe-har (not Pe-har, as spelt by 
some writers), who has been adopted as a special 
protector of monasteries by the Yellow-hat sect 
of Lamas. There are also the ‘house-god,’ the 
ancestral gods, and the personal spirits or familiars, 
good and bad, of the individual. 

The representations of these spirits at their 
shrines, or on altars, or m their masks at the 
sacred plays portray thernlh human form, though 
some of them may have the head of a beast or 
bird, and they axe pictured by the Tibetan artists 
as clad in the costume of the country. The local 
spirits sometimes may he represented by mere 
sticks and stones. 

Living sacrifice is not offered to these spirits 
nowadays, but the dough efifigies of animals 
which are offered indicate, in the opinion of the 
present writer, the prevalence of animal sacri- 
fice in pre-Buddhist days. The animals most 
commonly represented in this way are the dog, 
sheep, and yak. Actual blood and the brains 
and fiesh of animals slain by butchers in the 
ordinary way are frequently offered in bowls 
made out of human skulls, as in Indian Saivite 
rites. 

Of the special implements used in Tibetan 
demon-worship an important one is the three- 
cornered dagger called piir-pa or picr-hu. This 
is used by the priests to stab and drive off the 
demons, or to inhale them when it is stuck into 
the ^ound. Wnat appears probably to be a 
Buddhistic variation of this worship is the feast 
offered in charity to the devils from time to 
time. The spirits are summoned by the blowing 
of human thigh-hone trumpets and the heating of 
skull drums and gongs, and are afterwards dis- 
missed in an imperative way. 

The evil spirits of Indian Buddhism hear the 
following names in Tibetan, tlie latter being 
usually, the literal etymological translation of 
the Semskrit names; 


Sanskrit. Tibetan. Sanskrit. Tibetan. 

Preta Yi-dvag. Unmada sMyo.byed. 

Kumbhrn 3 <ia sGrul-'bum. Skanda sKyeni-byed. 

Pi4acha Sa-za. Ohhaya Qrib-gnon. 

Bhuta 'Byiing'-po. Raksa Srin-po. 

Putana and Sral-po(=5 Revati-g/aha Nam-grm 

Kataputana ‘ rotten ') and and Sakuni- gdon and 
Lus Srul-po. graha Byai gdon. 

These, as well as the other deities of Indian 
Buddhism, are usually represented by Tibetan 
artists in conventional Indian dress, in contradis- 
tinction to the indigenous deities. 

Literature. — A* Grunwedel, MythoL des Buddhismus, Leip- 
zig, 1900 ; E. Pander, Das Pantheon des Tschangtscha EutuhtUy 
Berlin, 1890 ; W. W. Rockhill, Ethnology of Tibetf Washing- 
ton, 1895 ; Lr. A. Waddell, The Buddhism, of Tibetf London, 
1896, also Lhasa and its Mysteries^ do. 1905. 

L. A. Waddell. 

DENES. — most important aboriginal group 
of tribes north of Mexico. Owing to the great 
temperamental disparity of its component parts, it 
affords an excellent field for the study of psychic 
peculiarities and the gradual development in oppo- 
site directions of the mental faculties. Within the 
bosom of that great American family are to be 
found extremes in more ways than one. We have 
the fierce Apaches in the south, and the timid 
Hares in the north, while the industrious Navahos 
of Arizona are in as strong contrast to the indolent, 
unmsthetio Dog-Kibs and Slaves of the Canadian 
sub-arctic forests. All its tribes, however, are 
more or less xemarkable for their pronounced sense 
of dependence on the powers of the invisible world. 
Beligious feeling and its outward manifestations 
pervade their whole lives, though by some careless 
travellers they have been regarded as destitute of 
any religion. 

The D^nds, also improperly called Athapascans, 
from Lake Athabasca, the habitat of one of their 
tribes, are divided into Northern, Southern, and 
Pacific D6n^s. The Northern JDen^s, whose ranks 
are now reduced to about 19,390 souls, people the 
wilds of Canada from the Churchill Kiver, and 
almost from the Northern Saskatchewan, up to the 
territory of the Eskimos. In British Columbia, 
the immense coniferous forests and snow-capped 
mountains, extending fi-om 51° 30' N. lat. to the 
northern confines of the Province, and beyond as 
far as the wastes claimed by the above-mentioned 
hyperborean aborigines, are also their patrimonial 
domain. Their best known tribes within that area 
are the Louoheux {5500 souls) in Alaska, the Yukon 
Territory, and the lower Mackenzie; the Hares 
(600), their neighbours in the east; the Slaves 
(1100), west of Great Slave Lake, from Fort Simpson 
to Fort Norman ; the Dog-Bibs (same population), 
east of the latter, as mv as Back Biver; the 
Yellow-Knives (500), a somewhat licentious tribe, 
to the north-east of Great Slave Lake ; the Chip- 
pewas (4000) and Caribou-Eaters (1700), the 
first representatives of the stock in the north who 
ever came into contact with the whites ; the Naha- 
nais (1000), on the Stikine and, in the same lati- 
tude, east of the Bocky Mountains; and the 
Carriers (970), who, with the Bahines (630) and the 
Chilcotins (450), constitute the South-western 
Ddn^s. The well-known Apaches (6068) and the 
numerous, Navahos (27,365) form the Southern 
branch of the family (cl Apaohes and Navahos). 
As to the Pacific Dends, they, consist of unimport- 
ant tribes, or remnants of tribes, scattered through- 
out N. California, Oregon, and Washington. Their 
present aggregate does not come to more than 900 
souls. 

When in their original state, the D4nds are emi- 
nently a nomadic race of hunters and fishermen. 
Nowhere, except in British Columbia, have they 
anything like villages or any elaborate social 
system. Father-right was primitively, and has 
remained to a great extent, the fundamental law 
of their society. The father of a family is con- 
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sidered its fountain-head, its natural chief, and the 
controller of the children, who, after marrying, 
stay with him, unless the mental superiority and 
"better circumstances of another paternal relative 
claim them for his own followers. They soon form 
groups of kindred families, over which he presides 
as patriarch or head of the hand. These aggregates 
are then the social unit, the family not being re- 
co^ized as such. His power, however, is very 
limited; directing the movements of the band, 
giving orders for camping, and, occasionally, very 
gentle reproof are about the sum-total of his pre- 
rogatives. His influence, of course, depends greatly 
on the number of his suite, and their efficiency as 
hunters. Hence it is the I)6n6s’ ambition to have 
as many children as possible, especially of the male 
sex. Polygamy was in honour among all the tribes. 
While some unimportant men had but one wife, 
the majority had two, and the lodges of the chiefs 
might contain from two to eight. D, "W. Harmon 
(' A General Account of the Indians on the East 
Side of the Kooky Mountain,’ in Journal of Voy- 
ages, N. Y. ed. 1903, p. 294) cites one who had eleven, 
with more than forty children, and W. H. Dali 
{Tramls on the Yukon and in the Yukon Ter'ritory, 
p. Ill) speaks of one who had ^at least eighteen 
wives.’ A few cases of polyandry were also found 
among the S^kanais, a Rocky Mountain tribe. 

Five methods of contractmg marriage may be 
said to have obtained among the Northern D&ds. 
Marriage by mutual consent was exceedingly rare 
before the advent of the missionaries. Some such 
arrangement can, however, be placed to the credit 
of a few mountain tribes. ‘Will you pack my 
beaver-snares ? ’ the duslcy youth would ask of the 
obj ect of his choice. A hesitating ‘ Perhaps ’ would 
seal her fate, and, without further ado, the couple 
would thenceforth become man and wife. Wooing 
the bride’s parents, that is, working for them ana 
endeavouring by every possible good office to be- 
come acceptable to them, was proper to the South- 
western D^n4s (ef. Careiee INDIANS). The most 
common gateway to sexual intercourse east of the 
Kockies was wrestling. Two young men would 
publicly wrestle for the possession of a maiden, 
and the same took place in connexion with any 
married woman as w^ell. No husband could ever 
consider himself secure in the company of his wife, 
as he was liable to see her any day snatched away 
from him by a stronger man. So much so, indeed, 
that S. Hearne, the first author to give us any 
satisfactory account of the eastern tribes, asserts 
{A Journey from Prince of Wales's Fort to the 
Northern Ocean, p, 104) that ‘ a weak man ... is 
seldom permitted to keep a wife that a stronger 
man thinks worth his notice.’ He adds that some 
professional wrestlers ‘make almost a livelihood 
by taking what they please from the weaker 
parties, without making them any return ’ {^5. 105). 
A fourth way of contractmg marriage was even 
more suggestive of savagery. A man would simply 
seize by the hair and drag to his tent the object of 
his passion. Finally, occasions were not wanting 
when women were bought as so many chattels, and 
cases are also on record when the same object of 
traffic was later ravi^ed by wrestling from her 
quondam purchaser, the unfortunate creature being 
thus ,a passive party to transactions whereby she was 
‘married’ according to the two different methods 
obtaining in her tribe. 

From tliis it will be inferred how exceedingly 
low was the position that the woman occupied in 
primitive society. She was merely a drudge, the 
factotum of tlie household, a slave to her husband, 
buffeted even by her own male children, fond of 
them though she invariably Her fate was 

more saiisfaefcory among the Navahos,* and, by 
reason of the rank to which she might occasion- 


ally succeed, among the South-western D6n6s, life 
was also accidentally made bearable for her, though 
in private life most of the menial work of the famfly 
still fell to her lot. It goes without saying that, 
with such loose systems governing the relations of 
the sexes, divorce followed in many cases as a 
matter of course, especially when the union had 
not been cemented by the birth of any children. 

Indiscriminate as these matrimonial affairs ap- 
parently were, blood-relationship was always a 
bar thereto. But among tlie tribes who had 
adopted mother-right as their law controlling snc- 
cession to rank and property, agnates were not 
recognized as relatives. A child hardly cared for 
his father, and took no notice whatever of his 
kindred through the male line. Hence first cousins 
on the father’s side were considered strangers to 
one another, and as such very generally inter- 
married. On the other hand, even very distant 
relatives on the maternal side still call themselves 
brothers and sisters, as the case may be. This 
applies also to the members of the same clan, 
wherever this social organization prevails. Primi- 
tively, all marriages were strictly exogamous, the 
gentile tie being considered even more binding than 
blood-relationship. In the case of widows, the 
prescriptions of the levirate were scrupulously 
obeyed by all the tribes, and they had to marry 
the surviving brother of their late husband. 

The dread which a woman in her catamenial 
periods, or immediately after parturition, inspired 
m a man can hardly be exaggerated. Such a 
creature was — ^indeed, continues to be — ^regarded 
as the very incarnation of evil. As soon as the 
first symptoms of that momentous change in the 
female organism appeared, the maiden was until a 
late date, and is still in many tribes, sequestered 
from the company of her felfow-D6nds. A little 
hut -was built for her on the outskirts of the village, 
or some distance from the tepees of the migrating 
party, where she dwelt until her menses were well 
over, away from the gaze of the public, and visited 
only by some female relative, wno brought her, in 
small birch bark vessels which nobody else could 
touch, the meagre fare of dried fish and water 
which custom prescribed for her, to the exclusion 
of any nourishing food, especially that derived 
from any large animal freshly kUled. So portent- 
ous of evil was her condition deemed, that all con- 
tact, however indirect, with the living creation was 
denied her. Hence eating, while in her impure 
state, of the flesh of any game was reputed to 
entail a deliberate insult to all the representatives 
of ithe same species, which would infallibly take 
their revenge by keeping away from the traps or 
arrows of her relatives. She could not follow in 
the ‘trail of her male companions for fear of in- 
capacitating them for the chase ; she must abstain 
from bathing or washing her feet in lakes or rivers, 
lest she should cause the death of the fish they con- 
tained. Heame goes even so far as to say that in 
his time (1782) ‘ women in this situation are never 
permitted to walk on the ice of rivers or lakes, or 
near the part where the men axe hunting beaver, 
or where a fish-net is set, for fear of avertmg their 
success’ (op. cit, 315). 

On her return from the hut of her first menstrua- 
tion, the maiden wore, during the following three 
or four years, a kind of veil made of the strands of 
a long fringe ornamented with beads, passing over 
her face and resting on her breast. This Heame 
supposed to be ‘a mark of modesty’ (p. 314), It 
served the same purposes as the jpmteata of the 
Romans and the long outer garment of the Jewish 
virgins mentioned by Josephus {Ant. vii. viii. 1), 
being a badge of puberty and a sort of public 
notice, that the w^rer was marriageable. To this 
was added a boue tube to drink with and a two* 
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pronged comb to scratch her head, thereby avoid- 
ing immediate contact between her head and her 
fingers. 

So deleterious were believed to be the emanations 
from the menstruating woman, that the tabu of 
which she was the object extended even to the , 
contact with any weapon, or implement, designed ' 
for the capture of animals. Captain G. Back | 
records the ‘ consternation ’ and hasty flight of a ; 
oor woman who had unwittingly trodden on her i 
usband^s gun— an offence which the explorer de- | 
dares {Nari', of the Arctic Land Expedition to the ' 
Mouth of the Great Eish Rimr, p. 124) did not 
usually meet with any lighter punishment than ' a 
slit nose or a bit cut off the ears.* The same legal 
uncieanness attached to a new mother, and a like 
sequestration followed, which was then protracted 
to a month or five weeks after child-birth. During 
that period the father would not, as a rule, see his 
child. 

Speaking of legal uncleanness, we must not 
forget to mention that some such state was also 
supposed to be consequent on the shedding of 
human blood. Hearne relates that, after his D4n6 
companions had massacred over twenty inofiensive 
Eskimos, all those immediately concerned in the 
affair considered themselves debarred from cooking 
either for themselves or for others. Before every 
meal they painted their upper lips and the greater 
part of the cheeks with red ochre. They would 
not drink out of any other dish or use any other 
pipe than their own, nor would those who had had 
no hand in the massacre touch the murderer’s dish 
or pipe. This, as well as the abstaining from 
many parts of the game they ate, was regularly 
followed for an entire season, after whiom ‘the 
men, without a female being present, made a fire 
at some distance from the tents, into which they 
threw all their ornaments, pipe-stems, and dishes, 
which Avere soon consumed to ashes j after which a 
feast Avas prepared, consisting of such articles as 
they had long been prohibited from eating ; and, 
when aU was over, each man was at liberty to eat, 
drink, and smoke as they pleased ; and also to kiss 
their wives and children at discretion,* Avhich they 
had previously been forbidden to do (op. cit. 206). 

Much married as the D4n6s usually were, they 
regarded continenoe as essential for success in 
certain undertakings. No hunter Avould ever 
dream of leaving for any important trapping ex- 
pedition Avho had not first separated a toro from his 
wives for quite an extended period. Bid he succeed 
in capturing a beaver or a bear, he would carefully 
see to it that no dog— an unclean animal — should 
be permitted to touch any of its bones* The skull 
aua molars, especially, were reputed sacred, and 
Avere invariably stuck up on the branches of a tree 
ox, more commonly, on the forked end of a tent- 
pole. The fear lest an unclean animal — dog, fox, 
or wolf— might profane the same hy contact there- 
with Avas the reason prompting those precautions. 
Should such a dreadful contingency occur, the 
hunter immediately desisted from exerting himself 
in any Avay, being firmly persuaded that all his 
efforts towards trapping any game of the same 
sx^ecies Avould prove futile. 

To understand these superstitions and most of 
those relating to menstruating women, we must 
remember that, in the B6n^ cosmogony, all the 
present entities of Nature were originally endowed 
with humandike faculties. Even trees spoke and 
fought, and the foAvIs of the air and the animals of 
the earth were men like ourselves, though distim 
guished by potent faculties Avhiclx Ave do not possess. 
These Avonderful xioAvers, though now soineAvhat 
attenuated, arc supposed still to exist in the brute 
creation. A share of them possessed by a feAV 
privileged mdividuals constitutes Avhat Ave call 


magic. This is the connecting link betAveen man 
and beast, and also the ineans^ whereby one may 
commune Avith the world of spirits, and by Avhose 
aid a person is enabled to succeed in his quest after 
happiness and the necessarie.s of life. ^ Hence the 
sympatliy or antipathy which may exist betAveen 
hunter and hunted, according to the Avay in which 
the former treats the latter. The language of the 
best Christianized Bend has retained to this day 
unequivocal traces of these zootheistic ideas. If 
unsuccessful in his hunt after game, the modern 
Bene Avill not say ; ‘ I had bad luck Avitb tliis or 
that animal,* but: ^ Bears or beavers,* as the case 
may be, ^did not Avant me.* The spirits, which 
have their seats in the various parts of the universe 
and are co-existent with them, are good or bad, or 
rather noxious or friendly to man. The evil spirits, 
on the occasion of breaches of the moral law, or the 
neglect of the traditional observances, attack man 
and dAvell in him, causing thereby madness, fits, 
and other nervous disorders, disease, and death. 
The kindly spirits manifest themselves to him 
during his sleep, or suddenly in the woods or 
elseAvhere, under the shape of the particular entity — 
animal, sun, celestial phenomenon, etc. — ^with which 
they are so intimately connected that to the Indian 
mind mundane being and indwelling power are 
almost one and the same. This manifestation is a 
token of their Avish to act towards him as protect- 
ing genii, in return for some consideration shoAvn 
to their present concretized forms or symbols. 
These are the personal totems (manitous), the only 
ones known to the unadulterated D6ues (cf. Totem- 
ISM). The adopted party Avili thenceforth show his 
regard for his protector by not suffering the par- 
ticular being in Avhich it resides to be lightly treated 
or abused in any way ; by exposing in his lodge its 
spoils (if an animal, or its symbol, if a heavenly 
orb, etc.), or carrying on his person a reminder of 
it in the shape of its tail, a feather llowing from 
his head-dress, etc. In times of need the B6n6 Aviil 
secretly invoke the aid of his manitou, saying: 
^ May you do this or that to me I * Before an 
assault on his enemies, or previous to his hunt, he 
Avill daub its symbol in red ochre on his hoAv and 
arroAvs, or sing out in its honour a rude chanfc con- 
sisting of a single phrase repeated ad infinitum. 
Magic and song, in the mind of the American 
native, have a most intimate correlation, and few 
important attempts to influence the spirits one 
Avay or another are unaccompanied by loud chant- 
ing and the noisy beating of drums. Should his 
appeal for help be heard, He will give expression to 
his gratitude by burning, or throwing into the 
Avater, any piece of property on hand, goods or 
clothing, or in later times tobacco. 

In the North this Avas the only kind of sacrifice 
known to the Ben4s. At times it took a propitia- 
tory or rogatory character, being intended to obtain 
favours or avert calamities. The personified ele- 
ments, especially wind with the tribes dAvelling on 
the banks of the large Northern lakes, were the 
most common beneficiaries of such offerings, unless 
we add thereto another class of spirits, which have 
some resemblance to the g&rm locorum of the 
Komans. These were believed to^ haunt places 
prominent for some natural peculiarity— the steep- 
ness of a MU, the magnitude or striking appearance 
of a rock, etc. It was usual for any Avayfarer 
passing by such spots to offer a stone to the spirit 
or its materialized form. A custom similar to this 
can be traced to the Avastes of Tartary (cf. . Hue, 
Bouvmifs eVun my age dms la Tartar ie^ Paris, 
1850, i. 25 f.), and the B4n6 practice may even be 
compared Avith the prayer-machines set up on some 
mountain -tops in far-aAvay Tibet, 

Instead of quietly revealing itself in a dream or 
a vision, the mamiou occasionally prostrated the 
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Den6 to the extent of depriving him of his senses. 
In such accidents the b;^standers would never re- 
cognize a mere catalej)tic fit. They would insist 
that the mind of the smitten individual had been 
attracted by some powerful spirit, with which it 
was communing. To tlmm any kind of fainting 
malady was much the same as epilepsy to the 
Komans. It was a morbus saeer, denoting mysteri- 
ous mfluences. Swooning is still called by the 
Carriers n& kha-utMzcet, or the attack of a spirit. 
When loud chanting, enhanced by louder beating 
of drums, had succeeded in breaking the spell, the 
soul of the patient was supposed to return from the 
spirit world, and he was looked upon with a venera- 
tion bordering on awe. Henceforth h e was regarded 
as possessed of the mysterious powers over Nature, 
and the spirits controlling it, which we call magic, 
and his ministrations were resorted to whenever it 
was a question of counteracting the influence of 
the evil spirits which cause disease and public 
calamities. In a word, he was a regular shaman, 
and the religious system of which he had become 
the chief representative was the shamanism of the 
north-eastern Asiatic races in almost all its purity 
(cf. Shamanism). Among the Navahos of the 
South this is still at the base of the religious edifice ; 
but commiscegenation with alien stocks and the 
influence of environment have notably modified it 
by the addition of rites and elaborate ceremonies 
based on the remembrance of the many adventures 
of their culture heroes (cf. Navahos). 

The functions of the shaman will be found fully 
explained in the article Shamanism, Suffice it to 
say here that they wei^e seven-fold among the 
Northern D6n6s. Shamanistic conjuring with that 
particular American race was curative, preventive, 
mq^uisitive, malefic, operative, prestidigitafcive, or 
prophetical. A rdle which was perhaps proper to 
the profession in the North was tliat of father eon- 
fessoi% Amicular confession of personal delin- 
quencies to him who might be represented as the 
nearest aboriginal equivalent of a priest — though he 
could not strictly be called by such a name for the 
lack of any regular sacrifice or cult — was one of 
the religious institutions of the primeval forests of 
northern Canada. Of the shaman among the 
Western D4n4s, Harmon wrote as early as 1820 : 

‘When the Carriers are very sick, they often think that they 
shall not recover unless they divulge to a priest or magician 
every crime which they may have committed, which has 
hitherto been kept secret. In such a case, they will make a 
full confession, and then they expect that their lives will he 
spared for a time longer. But should they keep hack a single 
crime, they as fully believe that they shall suffer instant death ‘ 
C* An Account of the Indians living West of the Rocky Mountain,’ 
in Journal of Voyages^ H.Y. ed, 1903, p. 266 f.). 

The present writer had recorded the same custom 
long before he saw the old trader’s volume. On the 
other hand, ha the course of his Trad, ind. d%t> 
Canadci mrd-ouest, p. 4181, E. Petitot gives 
a Chippewa (Eastern) text furnished him in 1863 
by an old shaman of Great Slave Lake, of which 
the following is a partial translation ; 

* The man who is sick as a consequence of his sins . . , sits 
by the shaman, to whom he confesses his misdeeds. The 
shaman asks him many a question, reprimands him in order to 
draw out the sins he conceals. » . . Finally, the patient having 
confessed everything, the shaman brings down on him the Far- 
off Spirit, his own familiar, which, entering into the sick man, 
takes away his sins, whereupon disease immediately leaves 
him.’ 

The greatest importance was attached to dreams. 
It was through the meditim of dreams that most of 
their communications with the invisible world took: 
place, and to this day the I)^n4s consider dreaming 
as a token of occult powers over Nature and man. 
For this reason they are loth to wake up any sleep- 
ing person, as he or she may -just be enjo3dng a 
dream, that is, communing with the spirits. Any- 
body talking in his sleep is noUns mUm regarded 
as a great sorcerer or shaman. 


Though the spirits are much more in evidence 
than any other hidden power in the Ddne tlieo- 
gony, they were not without the notion of a 
Suxireme lleing governing the world and xiunisljing 
the wicked. In the West, the nature of this ruling 
princixjle was not very clear, though it was gener- 
ally recognized as the great controller of the celest- 
ial forces — wind, rain, and snow. Thunder they 
still firmly believe to be a gigantic bird of the eagle 
genus, the winking of whose eyelids produces 
lightning, while the detonations are due to the 
flapping of its wings. That this Deity was, indeed, 
paramount and personal in the estimation of those 
Indians is made evident by the usual formula of 
their oaths. Yuttcsre sc&tifsd : * That-which-is-on- 
liigh heareth me/ and Yuttc&re nalh oedmsnii ‘I 
say it in presence of That-which-is-on-high ’ (the 
Celestial Power), are forms used by the old Carriers 
to this day. The new generation has another name 
; for the Supreme Being, based on more adequate 
knowledge due to the missionaries. 

The majority of the North American Indians 
attribute the work of creation to a prodigious hero, 
of a human nature, but exceedingly powerful, 
generally more or less tricky and not too scrupu- 
lous, whose many deeds and miraculous adventures 
furnish the subject-matter of endless tales. This 
is the culture hero of the Americanists, the (Estas 
of the Western D4n6s, who borrowed his person- 
ality from the N. Pacific coast tribes, and the 
Ylmantuwifiyai, ‘ the One who is lost across the 
ocean,’ of the Hupas, the principal tribe of 
the Pacific group of Denes. But the Eastern 
Ddnes know of a God who is Creator as well 
as Ruler of the universe. He is, however, less 
spiritualized with them than the chief Deity of 
their Western km, since they lend him human 
attributes. Tnhfwin-wetay^ * He that sits on the 
zenith,’ is the name by which the Hare Indians 
know him, and, according to Petitot, that tribe 
makes him trine : father, mother, and son. The 
father is in the zenith, the mother in the nadir, 
and the son travels incessantly from the one to 
the other. The father by his mere volition made 
the earth and all it contains, after which he lit the 
celestial orbs, the sun and the moon — most of the 
stars and constellations were originally inhabitants 
of our own globe — at the prayer of his son, who, 
having perceived the earth during one of iiis 
voyages, sang out : ‘ 0 my Father who sittest on 
, high, do light the heavenly fire, for on that small 
island (the earth) my hrothers-in-iaw (men) have 
been wretched for a long time/ (Petitot, Mom- 
graphie des Din^-DindjUy p. xxiii). 

Most of the tribes have also a tradition pointing 
to the extinction of mankind by water, with the ex- 
ception of the Wise One, among the Eastern D6nes, 
or (Esfas^ the chief legendary hero of the Western 
tribes. In the legends relating these events the 
musk-rat aud the heaver, two animals famous for 
their nimbleness and skill, are said to have been 
instrumental in reconstructing the earth, after it 
; had been destroyed through the submersion of its 
highest mountains. 

The sacredness of the number seven among the 
I Jews is a matter of common knowledge. That 
number is among the majority of the American 
aborigines replaced by four s but both seven and 
fom* yield in sacredness to the number two in the 
le^nds and traditions of the Western D6nd tribes. 

By the side of, and in opposition to, the Supreme 
Being of the nation is, according to Petitot, a 
counterpart of our devil in the tfieogony of the 
North-eastern tribes. If we are to believe that 
author, the knowledge of such an entity preceded 
the advent of the missionaries, and it was called 
Hhe Bad One,’ Hhe Forsaken One/ ‘He that 
passed through heaven,’ etc., according to the 
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variotis localities. The older Carriers call him to- 
day by the first-mentioned name j but the present 
writer is inclined to believe that they owe this 
notion to intercourse with the whites. 

No tribe worshipped the Deity in any way ; no 
cult of any kind, sacred dances or public prayers, 
obtained in the North. The only dance whose 
object was not mere recreation took place in con- 
nexion with an eelipse(cf . PRODIGIES AND POKTENTS 
[Amer.]). But in the South the Navahos have 
elaborate rites and know of public praying, though 
their requests are addressed more to the personified 
elements and their culture-heroes, or semi-deified 
ancestors, than to any Supreme Deity. 

As to man, he is believed to be made up of a 
perishable body and a transformable, and there- 
fore surviving, soul — if this be the proper word for 
an element which is perhaps as much the efiect as 
the cause of life. The name given it by most tribes 
literally means in the West ‘warmth.’ Yet it is 
to-day used to designate the principle of life, while 
the Eastern Denes have for the soul animating the 
body words varying according to the dialects, 
though almost all of them are She counterparts of 
the £at. Analogous terms serve in the 

West to express not the vital principle, but the 
outward sign of life, breath, and, by extension, 
life itself. 

Besides this principle, or physical condition, there 
is m4sent man’s shadow, usually called ‘second 
self.’ This is a reflexion of the individual person- 
ality, invisible in time of good health, because then 
confined within its normal seat, the body, but which 
on the approach of sickness and death wanders out 
of its home, and roams about, seldom seen but often 
heard. Its absence from its proper corporeal seat, 
if too prolonged, infallibly results in death. 

Einally, ne-zul in the I)6n6 psychology may be 
said to represent the soul or surviving principle 
after death. Strictly speaking, the word refers to 
the impalpable, dematerialized remnants of one’s 
individuality, or a transformed self adapted to the 
conditions of the next world. That world is very 
generally believed to be situated underground, 
and watered by a large river, in which the shades 
catch small fry for their subsistence, visiting their 
nets in double canoes— a craft otherwise unknown 
in N. Amwica. Their condition there seems to be 
unequal, inasmuch as those who have not received 
the last funeral rites according to the customs of 
thek tribes are constantly wandering, fed on mice, 
toads, footuses, and squirrels, or even cast into the 
waters of the big river instead of being ferried 
across, while others are reported to be playing on 
the grass, or dancing to the tune of a song, the 
main burden of which is the words IMqa fsethimf 
‘ we sleep separated from one another,"’ ic. * there 
is no more any matrimonial union between us.’ 

Metempsychosis was strqngl^^ believed in by the 
Eastern D4n4s. Petitot writes in his MonograpMe 
des DMMndjUj p. xxx : 

‘I tave been unable to eradicate from the mind of a certain 
girl the persuasion that, before her birth, she had lived under a 
name and with features unknown to me, nor could! prevent an 
old woman from claiming the child of her neighbour, under the 
pretext that she recognized in him the migrated soul of her own 
late son. I am personally acquainted, vdth several such cases.’ 

The art. Carribe Indians makes it clear that 
such notions were not confined to the East. Yet, 
we must add that the Western D4u4s now seem to 
have entirely* discarded them, while the beliefs 
connected with menstruating women, the spirits, 
and shamanism still lurk in the minds of many, 
and are openly professed by a few. With others 
they are at best obsolescent. This re-mcamation of 
the soul did not always result in a mere exchange 
of bodies of a similar kind. The author just quoted 
further says that he has known a xioor mother who 
was lamenting because an old shaman had assured 


her that she had seen her dead son walking by the 
shore of the lake under the form of a bear. He 
adds : ‘ It is seldom that we see any man of influ- 
ence die without hearing soon after his former 
companions claim that they have seen him meta- 
morphosed into a bipedal caribou, a bear, or an 
elk.^ 

The original mode of disposing of dead bodies in 
the North seems to have been by enclosing them 
within rough cratings made of small logs crossed 
at the ends, which were raised from 3 ft. to 7 ft. 
above ground on stout poles or posts. Any object 
which might have belonged to the deceased either 
accompanied him in his final retreat or was cast 
into the water, burnt, or hidden in the branches 
of trees. Sometimes the remains were concealed 
within trees hollowed out for the purpose, or natur- 
ally hollow through age and decay ; but in the 
East it was much more usual simply to abandon 
them where they fell. They were never buried, 
except among the Chilcotins, a South-western 
tribe, while their neighbours, the Carriers and the 
Babines, cremated them, after the custom of the 
coast Indians. 

Such were the D6n6s when first met by the 
whites. The Apaches were the first representa- 
tives of the nation to make the acquaintance of the 
pale-faced strangers, in the persons of the Spaniards 
of Mexico. In the North, their first contact with 
our civilization occurred in the vicinity of Hudson 
Bay, where the Fur Trading Company named after 
that inland sea established posts, from one of which 
Arthur Dobbs wrote in 1744 the earliest printed re- 
ference to the race which has come to the present 
writer’s knowledge. In 1771-72, Samuel Heame, 
one of the traders, reached the Arctic Ocean in the 
company of a large band of Eastern D6n4s, who then 
perpeti'ated the unprovoked massacre of Eskimos 
already mentioned. Then came Alex, Mackenzie, 
who, m 1789, descended the noble stream now 
known under his name, and in 1793 penetrated as 
far west as the Pacific Ocean, always accompanied 
by a few Northern D4n4s, who did not succeed in 
securing him a peaceful reception at the hands of 
all the new D6n6 tribes. About 1811, the Yellow- 
Knives repeated on the poor Eskimos the exploit 
of Heame’s companions, kOling some thirty of 
them near the mouth of the Uoppermine Hiver, 
and two years later a party of Rocky Mountains 
D6 b^s, acting under provocation, destroyed Fort 
Nelson, pn the Liard River, and murdered its in- 
mates. Ten years thereafter (1823), the Dog-Bibs 
and Hares, long oppressed by the Yellow-lKEiives, 
fell upon them unawares and cut off a large number 
of them. Then came the visits of the Arctic ex- 
plorers, Sir John Ikanlriin, Captain G. Back, and 
Dr. King, Thomas Simpson, Sir John Richardson, 
etc. The dates attached to their respective works 
in the following bibliography are safe indications 
of the epochs of their trayels among the D6n6s, 

Finally, we have the missionaries. The Catholics 
reached Isle-Ma-Crosse in 1845, Lake Athabasca in 
1847, Great Slave Lake in 1852, Peace River in 
1858, and the Lower Mackenzie in 1869. Father 
Petitot, a prolific ethnographer, was the first 
minister of the gospel to visit Great Bear Lake, 
which he did for the first time in the course of 
,1866. The missionaries were almost everywhere 
well received, and readily made n'umerous prose- 
lytes : 1859 saw the estaMishment of the first Pro- 
testant mission at Fort Simpson, on the Mackenzie, 
after which outposts were started among the Lou- 
cheux Indians west of the Rocky Mountains. To- 
day^ practically the entire nation in the North is 
Christian, about nine-tenths having adopted the 
Catholic faith, and the remainder the Protestant. 

See Hdpas and Navahos for Central and 
Southern Athapascans. 
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Litbratueb."— S. Heanie, A Journey from Prince of Wales's 
Fort^ Dublin, 1796 ; A, Mackenzie, Voyages from Montreal to 
the Frozen and Pacific Oceans^ London, 1801 ; D. W. Harmon, 
Joum. of Voyages and Travels in the Interim' of N, America, 
Andover, 1820, reprint, N.Y. 1903 ; Sir John Franklin, 
to the Shores of the Polar Sea, London, 1829 ; G. Back, Arctic 
Land Expedition to the Mouth of the Great Fisk River, London, 
1836; R. Kingr, Journey to the Shores of the Arctic Ocean, 
London, 1836 ; Th. Simpson, 27arr. of the Discoveries on the 
F, Coast of America, London, 1843; Sir John Richardson, 
Arctic Searching Expedition, London, 1851 ; W. H. Hooper, 
Ten Months among the Tents of the TusUi, London, 1863 ; F. 
Whymper, Travel and Adveyiture in the Territory of Alasha, 
London, 1868 ; A. Tach4, Esquisse sur le Bovd-Qu&st de VAniir- 
ique, Paris, 1869; W. H. Dali, * Tribes of the Extreme ITorth* 
west,’ in Contrib. to N. Anter. Ethnol. vol. i. pt, i. p. 25, also 
Travels on the Yukon and the Yukon Territory, London, 
1878 (reprint) ; E. Petitot, Etude sur la nation montagnaise, 
Lyons, 1868, Monographie des Ddni-Dindgih, Paris, 1876, De 
VOrigine asiaL des Indiens de I'Amdrique aratique, Lyons, 
1879, Trad. ind. du Canada nord-ouest, Paris, 1886, En o'oxUe 
pour la mer glaciale, Paris, 1888, Quinze ans sous le cercle 
polaire, Paris, 1889, Accord des mythologies dans la cosmogonic 
des Danites arctiques, Paris, 1890, Autour du Grand Lao des 
Esclaves, Paris, 1891; A. G. Morice, The Western Binds, 
Toronto, 1889, etc. (of. art. Oarribr Inruns), Au Pays de 
Vours noir, Paris, 1897, Minor Essays (mostly anthropological), 
Stuart Lake, 1902, Eist, of the N. Interior of British Columbia^, 
Toronto, 1904, The Great Bind Race^imna, 1906 if, ; P. E, 
Goddard, Life and Culture of the Mupa, Berkeley, 1903-4. 
Of, also bibliography at the end of articles Apaches, Oarreee 
Inruns, and Navahos. A. G. MOEIOE. 

DEOGARH — (Skr. dem-gada, ^fort of the 
gods^. — A town in the Santal Parganas of Bengal, 
lat. 24“ 30' N., long. 86“ 42' E., containing 
the famous temple of Baidyanatli (Skr. vaidya- 
ndtha, ‘lord of physicians,’ an epithet of ^iva). 
By a folk etymology the place^ is connected with 
one Baiju, a member of a Dravidian tribe, who by 
one account was a Gwala, or cowherd, by caste. 
It is said that he was so disgusted with the laziness 
and indifference of the Brahman priests of the 
shrine, that he vowed that he would daily, as evi- 
dence of his contempt for them, strike the image 
of the god with his club. One day, as he perpe- 
trated ttxis insult, the idol spoke and blessed him 
because he, though not a worshipper, had resented 
the carelessness of his priests. When asked to 
claim a boon from the god, Baiju prayed that he 
might be known as Natha, ‘lord,^ and that the 
temple should he called after his name. The re- 
quest was granted, and the shrine has since been 
known as that of Baijnath. 

It has been suggested without any valid reason that the 
legend implies some connexion between the present cultus and 
the rites of the Dravidian tribes. According to the Hindu 
legend, the selection of the site was due to the demon Bavapa, 
king of Lanka or Ceylon, who in the epic of the Ramayai 3 .a is 
the ravisher of Sita, wife of Rama. It is said that he got 
possession of a famous liiigam of Siva to aid him in Ms fight 
with Rama, and on his way south halted to purify himself at 
the site of Deogarh. Pinding no water, he dashed his fist into 
the ground and formed the existing Sivaganga lake. But, when 
the lifigam was set down, seeing the place to be fair, it refused 
to move further with Rava^ta, and has been there ever since, 
known by the name of Mahadeva Ri-vaipe^vara, ‘lord Ravana.’ 
'l^e same story is told to account for the position of many other 
sacred images in India (Ounningham, ArchmologioaX Survey 
Reports, viii. 143 ff, ; Oppert, Original XnhabitamU of Bho^ata- 
vcursd, 1893, pp. 137, 376), 

The early history of the shrine is obscure. 
When the British occupied the country, they tried, 
but with ill-success, to manage the endowments 
and collect the offerings of pilgrims. Einally it 
was made over to the present priests, who are 
known as ojM (Skr. upadhyaya, ‘teacher’). In 
front of the temple is a remarkable structure, con- 
sisting of two massive monoliths supporting a third 
stone of similar shape and size, it is known as 
the Swinging Platform {dold^mMchd)^ and was 
possibly originally used in the rite of swinging the 
idol. The chief temple is that of Siva, and close 
by is a later shrine of his spouse, Gauri, ‘the 
yellow or brilliant one/ which is joined to that of 
her consort by festoons of gaudy-coloured cloth, 
thus typifying the. union of the god and the god- 
dess. At the back of the god’s temple is a verandah 
in which suppliants for his favours — recovery from 
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disease, the blessing of children, and so on— make 
their vigils. With the usual catholicity of modern 
Hinduism, the chief shrines are surrounded by 
those of the lesser gods — Rama and Lakshniaua 
representing Vi^nu in this Saiva atmosphere j 
Suraj Narayan, the sun -god; Sarasvati, goddess 
of learning; Manasa, the snake-goddess; Hanu- 
man, the monkey-god; Kala Bliairava, god of 
destruction ; ^ and Annapurntl, ‘ she 'who gives 
wealth in grain. But all these shrines bear marks 
of neglect. To illustrate the fusion of Islam with 
Hinduism, Gait {Census Meport Bengal, 1901, i. 
176) remarks that ‘ Muhammadans are often seen 
to carry sacred water to the shrine of Baidyanatli, 
and, as they may not enter the shrine, pour it as 
a libation on the outside verandah.’ 

LiTBEATitRE. — Sir W. Hunter, The Annals of RuralBengal^, 
1871, p. 191 ff. ; Bradley-Birt, The Story of an Indian ITpland, 
1906, p. 811 f.; JASBe lii. pt. i. 164. W. CROOKE. 

DEONTOLOGY . — Deontology is the science of 
ethics. The term seems to have been used first 
by Jeremy Bentham. Apparently he wished to 
distinguish by it between duty and the principles 
of morals ana legislation — which is the subject of 
an earlier work, dealing with the principles that 
men had to assume in their relations to each 
other. In deontology he evidently had in mind 
the principles of duty as distinct from those of 
prudence and interest. The work by this name, 
however, was posthumous, and was incomplete 
before his death. The term has not come into 
general usage. It serves, however, the purpose of 
distinguishing clearly between the science of mere 
custom and the science of obligation. The one 
studies actual practices ; the other tries to ascertain 
the actions which ought to be performed as dis- 
tinguished from those that may actually be done. 

James H. Hyslop. 

DEOPRAYAG (Skr. deva-prayaga, ‘the divine 
0ace of sacrifice’). — A village in the Garhwal 
District of the United Provinces of India, situated 
in lat. 30“ 10' N., long. 78“ 37' E., at the con- 
fluence of the rivers Aiaknanda (g'.v.) and Bhagi- 
rathi. Below the village the streams now united 
take the name of Ganges and this is re- 

garded as one of the five sacred places of pilgrim- 
age on the way to the higher Himalayan peaks. 
The principal temple is dedicated to Ramachandra. 
It is built of large blocks of cut stone piled on each 
other, bulging in the middle and decreasing rapidly 
towards the summit, which is surmounted by a 
white cupola. Over all is a square sloping roof, 
composed of plates of copper, crowned above with 
a golden ball and spire. The image of the god, 
about six feet high, carved in black stone, but 
painted red except the face, is seated opposite the 
door, and under the eastern portion of the cupola. 
Before the idol is a brazen image of Garuda, the 
mythical vulture, half man, half bird, on which 
Visnu rides. The chief rite at this holy place is 
ablution, which takes place at the sacred con- 
fluence of the two rivers, in basins excavated in 
the rock at a level a Ettle lower than the surface 
of the current, which is here so rapid as to sweep 
away any person daring to bathe in it. 

LiTERAroEi.— Atkinson, JELirmlayan Gazetteer, iii, ri886] 
199 W. ObOOKE. 

DEPRAVITY.— See Holiness A3:?d Bin, 

DERVISH {darun^h), — A, Fers. word signifying 
‘mendicant’ (corresponding with hMhnt, the name 
borne by the Brahman in the fourth stage of his 
existence), applied^ in Persian and Turkish and 
thence in European languages, to the ascetics of 
Islam, whose Arab, name is zdMd, which appears 
to mean originally ‘satisfied with a little,’ in ac- 
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cordance with, the usage of this phrase in the 
Qur’an (xii. 20). Its connotation does not appear 
to diifer from that of mfl (g'.v.), ‘wearer of wool/ 
a term applied by the early Islamic writer Jahi;? 
(t A.H. 256 [ = A.D. 868], ^ayawdn, i. 103) both to 
those Muslim ascetics and to Christian monks, who, 
in order to indulge their laziness, pretend to dis- 
approve of labour and wage-earning, and make 
their mendicity a means of obtaining the reverence 
of their fellows. Most Muslims, indeed, take a 
less cynical view of the ascetic, who is supposed 
to abandon his possessions before taking to the 
mendicant life, in the belief that they stand be- 
tween him and the attainment of the higher life. 
And, though many dervishes are mendicants, this 
is by no means tne case with all ; the hulk of the 
members of Orders belong to the labouring and 
trading classes. In Arab, literature the name first 
occurs (in the form daryush) as the epithet of one 
Khalid, who in the year A.H. 201 (=A.i). 816) en- 
deavoured to organize the citizens of Baghdad for 
the suppression of anarchy. In Pers. literature of 
the 5th and 6th cents., and even later, the dervish 
is a holy man who has overcome the world ; and 
in S. Arabia it is said to be used in the sense of 
shaiJch as a term of dignity. In general, we may 
distinguish between and dervish as between 
theory and practice ; the former holds a certain 
philosophical doctrine, the latter practises a par- 
ticular form of life. The latter is called in some 
countries by the Arab* name ‘poor man’ 

(plur. fiiqard ) ; to those who are members of asso- 
ciations the name hhwdn, for ikhwdn (‘brethren’), 
is sometimes applied. 

The practice of asceticism, and the wearing of 
wool in indication of it, are, of course, as early as 
the time of Muhammad, and far earlier ; according 
to the most authentic accounts, the Prophet him- 
self gave little encouragement to asceticism, which 
rarely suits the plans of statesmen and warriors. 
But the notion or religious exercises in addition to 
those prescribed by the ordinary ritual, culminat- 
ing in ecstasy, meets us early in the history of 
Islam ; and with this went theories of states and 
stages in the religious life which belong to the 
subject of SiSfflsm. 

It is not till the 6th cent, of Islam that we hear 
of actual Orders of ascetics ; attempts which are 
made to trace them further back are mythological. 
In the 6th cent., however, they commenced, and in 
the 7th^ they are familiar. The unity of an Order 
is constituted by a special form of devotion, where- 
by its members endeavour to induce what spiritual- 
ists call ‘the superior condition’ ; it usually consists 
in the repetition of religious formulae, especially the 
first article of the Muslim creed, and each Order 
has its dMhr^ as this process is called ; other reli- 
gious exercises of the same sort hear the titles wird 
and /ikb. 

The first founder of an Order is supposed to have 
been *Ahd al-Qridir of Jilan, who died A.H. 
561 (= A.D. 1166) i but that founded by Ahmad al- 
Rifa’I, who died A.H. 578 (=A.D, 1182), was nearly 
contemporaneous. Of both these persons we pos- 
sess biographies, and, indeed, in the case of the 
former a series of works, chiefly homiletie in char- 
acter. In general, the founders of Orders are his- 
torical personages ; some have left works, and in 
other cases there are authoritative treatises, reveal- 
ing the mysteries of the Order, though, i^erhaps, 
in most cases tJiese can on)y he acquired through 
oral instructdon, and by persons who have under- 
gono probation. 

The founding of Orders has gone on steadily 
since the 6tb cent, of Islam; and their enumera- 
tion is no easy matter, since it is difficult to dis- 
tanguiak between independent and branch Orders. 
Ton Hammer enumerated 36, of which 12 were 


supposed to have existed before the rise of the 
Ottoman emigre, and 24 to have sprung up after 
that event ; the former number includes some that 
are mythical, whereas the latter is too small. The 
most interesting, in some ways, is the Bekfcashi 
Order, which appears to be a syncretism of Islam 
with Christianity, and which (according to G. 
Jacob, who has made a special study of it) retains 
many vestiges of Christian doctrines and rites. 
Next after this comes the Nakshabandi, which is 
wide-spread; the Maulawiyyah, Rifa'iyyah, and 
*Isawiyyah also play important rdles, while some 
political importance is ascribed to the Malaniiyyah. 
In certain provinces of the Ottoman empire there 
is a shaikh alduriiq, or head of the Orders, who is 
responsible to the Government for their conduct. 

The acts which enter into the life of the member 
of an Order are in part disciplinary, in part devo- 
tional. The devotional acts take the form of a 
service, called hadrah, which with certain com- 
munities is daily, with others weekly ; probably 
the form which it most commonly takes is that of 
the repetition of formnlje, especially la ildha ilia 
^Uahu, a vast number of times with various difier- 
ences of intonation, occasionally to the sound of 
music; elaborate rules are given in some of the 
hooks belonging to the Orders, regulating the 
bodily motions which should acconniany the pro- 
duction of each syllable. ffa4ram familiar to 
visitors to the Nearer East are those of the Mau- 
lawr dervishes in Pera, who move in circles to the 
accompaniment of music ; of the Eifa’i dervishes in 
Scutari, who, first sitting, and then standing on 
their right and left feet alternately, and bending 
sideways, repeat the formula of the Unity. The 
same may be seen in Cairo. At the service of 
the Jahriyyah dervishes in Tashkent, visited by 
Schuyler [Turldstavi, New York, 1876, i. 158-161), 
the repetition of the formulae was accompanied 
by a violent movement of the head over the left 
shoulder towards the heart, then hack, then to 
the right shoulder, then down, as if directing all 
movements to the heart. Indeed, the directions 
in the books of the sects imply the use of the heart 
in pronouncing the formula of the Uni^, though 
the process seems scarcely intelligible. In most of 
the performances the motions gradually accelerate 
as they proceed, and different forms of ecstasy have 
a tendency to be produced. 

Besides these services, various forms of discipline 
are prescribed to neoph;^es in many of the Orders, 
One of these is ‘solitude,’ hhalwah, a discipline of 
the Khalwatis, who are called thereafter, and who 
are ordered to recite long prayers in complete soli- 
tude, for which cells are provided in the monasteries 
(called taJciyyahf or zdwiyah). With the Maulawis 
the aspirant has, it is said, to serve 1001 days in 
the kitclien of the Order. With some other Orders 
the discipline consists, like the devotion, in trials 
of the power to recite the formula of the Unity a 
vast number of times with the least expenditure 
of breath, and promotion is made dependent on the 
attainment of a certain standard in this matter. 

The members of the Orders are also distinguished 
by certain peculiarities in their atUre, whether in 
shape, substance, or colour. Great importance is 
attached to the head-gear, and the number of tarh^ 
or gores, of which it is composed* TMs word in 
Arabic signifies ‘ abandoning/ and the number is 
said to symbolize the number of worldly vanities 
abandoned by the dervish. Some Orders wear 
gaiters ; some carry stones in their belts, said to 
signify hunger ; the Maulawis are distinguished by 
a wide skirt (worn at their services) called tannui\ 

‘ oven,’ indicative of the oven of misfortune whence 
the head has been withdrawn. 

*The sheikhB of fche Orders wear robes of ^reeii or white cloth ; 
and any of those who in wnter line them with fur use that kind 
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called petit gris and zibeline marten. Few dervishes use cloth 
for their dress. Black or white felt called 'ahcX, such as is made 
in some of the cities of Anatolia, is most usual. . . . Generally 
all the dervishes allow their beards and mustaohios to grow. 
Some of the Orders still wear long hair’ (J. P. Brown, The 
Dervishes, p. 214), 

On the tombs of some of them are mystic signs. 

In general, the dervishes are credited with mystic 
powers, and as early as the 7th cent, of Islam we 
are informed of various wonders which the Rifa'is 
could perform ; they could eat living serpents and 
go into burning furnaces, of which they extin- 
guished the fire. Some of their wonders seem to 
have puzzled Lane, the author of Modern Egyptians 
(London, 1846), Oman, in his work on the Muslims 
of India Theists, and Mitslims of India^ 

London, 1907, p, 323 ff. ), describes a fire-bath under- 
gone by a Sayyid, trusting to the power of 5usain ; 
he had apparently taken care to drench his feet with 
water before walking over the coals, but those who 
attempted to do it, not knowing how, were severely 
burned. Other travellers who nave witnessed these 
miracles can often give an explanation : the ser- 
pents with which the "Isawis play have their venom 
removed ; similaxdy, in the ceremony of the Dosehi 
practised by the Egyptian Sa’dis, whose shaikh rode 
over the backs of the devotees, it appears that the 
horse had been carefully trained, and it was arranged 
that he should step nowhere where serious injury 
could result. It is, of course, possible that in some 
of these cases there is no conscious imposture, and 
hypnotism accounts for anything that is wonder- 
ful ; but in many places the holy man appears to 
be a low form of conjurer. The biographies of the 
founders of the Orders have a tendency to embody 
many manifestations of supernatural power ; but it 
is probable that, like those admitted into the lives 
of Christian saints, they are thought to be edifying 
rather than historical. 

The Orders^ of dervishes seem at an early period 
to have acquired a definite form of organization, 
of which the nucleus is the zdwiyah^ or ^ retreat * ; 
such a place is usually built by or for the founder 
of the Order, and is inherited by his successors, 
who in most cases are his actual heirs. As the 
Order spreads, other zdwiyalis are erected, which, 
however, maintain a filial relation to the parent 
institution ; i.e» the presidents of the former are 
appointed from the latter. The name shaikh is 
properly applied exclusively to the founder of the 
Order ; his successors are Jchallfs^ i.e. ‘substitutes^ ; 
it was on this principle that the successor of the 
Sudanese Mahdi was known in Europe as the 
Khalil The non-official members of the Order 
are called ‘disciples’ {talahah or mnridUn). The 
head of a dependent mwiyah is called muyaddam j 
the revenues are in charge of a trustee, or xoakll. 

Membership of an Order does not necessarily 
interfere with the normal duties of life ; the der- 
vishes of Egypt are said to belong mainly to the 
class of amall shopkeepers. The ixerformances are 
thought, however, by some observers to have a 
tendency to produce insanity, or, at any rate, nerv- 
ous affections. Begging is in theory forbidden by 
some Orders, but is usually permitted, and certain 
dervishes carry a bowl or wallet for the purpose. 

Erench writers hold that the underlying idea of 
most of the Orders is the reclamation of the Islamic 
world, and the eventual expulsion of Europeans 
at least from Asia and Africa ; whereas another 
suggestion, which is perhaps nearer the truth, is 
that they are all in origin revivalist, not so much 
with the object of injuring Europeans as with that 
of increasing the faith of Muslims. Some' system- 
atic classifications of the Orders we owe to a number 
of French writers, partly employed by the French 
Government Lo investigate this important element 
in their Africau possessions* 

IJITBRATURB.--J. F, Browu, The Denishes, London, 1868 j 
A, 1« Chateiier, Dm Confriries mmuhiiimm du Paris, 


1887 ; L. Rinn, Marabouts ct Khouan, Algiers, 1884 ; O. Depont 
and X. Coppolani, Les Confr6Hes religieuses musulimnes^ 
Alg-iers, 1897 ; G. Jacob, Die Behtaschijje, Munich, 1909 
{ABA W, 1 Kli' xKiv, lit), Taufiq Bait 

(Arabic), Cairo, 1023 a.h. B. g. MAEGOIilOUTH. 

DESCARTES.— I. Life and writings.— Bene 
Descartes was born on 31sb March 1596, It seems 
to be well established, in spite of rival claims, 
that the place of bis birth was La Haye, m 
Touraine, not far from Poitiers. At eight years 
of age he was sent to the famous College of La 
Fi^che, recently established by the Jesuit fathers 
and endowed W King Henry iv. The eight years 
passed at La Flhche had a profound influence on 
Descartes’ future life, and* he always spoke of his 
instructors with the deepest giutitude. After 
leaving school, young Descartes, who was pro- 
vided with a moderate competency from his father, 
proceeded to travel, though he first of all spent 
some time in Paris, where lie found his lifelong 
friend Pbre Mersenne, who had been seven years 
his senior at La Flhche. On the commencement of 
the Thirty Years’ War, Descartes volunteered for 
service with Prince Maurice of Nassau, then in 
Holland. But, while serving as an unpaid soldier, 
he^ did not lay aside his studies, and, indeed, at 
this time wrote certain fragmentary works, most 
of which are lost, such as Reflexions entitled 
Oogitationes Frivatte — discovered comparatively 
lately in the Library at Hanover. ^ Amongst these 
early works may also be mentioned the Com- 
pendium MusiccG, which was not intended for 
publication, but was brought to light after its 
author's death. Of those enumerated in an in- 
ventory found after Descartes’ death are : (1) Borne 
Considerations on the Bciences ; (2) a paper on 
Algebra I (3) reflexions called BemoGriiiea; (4) 
observations entitled Experimenia ; (5) a treatise 
begun under the name of Frceamhula: Jnitmm 
sapienticB timor Domini \ and (6) another called 
Olympica. Descartes’ biographer, Baillet, who 
wrote very soon after his death, mentions yet an- 
other work entitled Studium Bonce Mentis, which 
was addressed to a friend, — very probably Mer- 
senne, — and which was largely^ biographical. In 
the Gogitatioms he tells of his ‘conversion’ in 
the year 1619, when with the army in its= winter 
quarters at Neuberg, on the Danube. Smitten 
with remorse for sins committed, he resolved to 
follow after the ways of Truth, and also to make a 
pilgrimage to the shrine of Our Lady of Loretto. , 

Descartes, on quitting' Maurice’s army, volun- 
teered to serve with Maximilian, Duke of Bavaria, 
and chief of the gveat Catholic League, in his 
warfare with Frederick, the Elector Palatine, who 
had been crowned at Prague in 1619. Bub, as far 
as we can judge, the young soldier was much more 
occupied with his speculations than with the pro- 
fession which he had taken up. Indeed, it seems 
very doubtful whether he actually fought at the 
battle of Pi’ague, wliieh decided the Elector 
Frederick’s fortunes. With the Elector his chil- 
dren fled, and, curiously enough, one of them was 
Elizabeth, just four years old, Descartes’ future 
correspondent and friend. During these excit- 
ing years the events took place which axe so 
well described in the biogra^ical portion of the 
Method, where Descartes tells of the mental 
struggle through which he passed in making up 
his imnd as to the course he was to pursue in his 
future life. It was at this time that he decided 
to sweep away the opinions which up to that time 
he had embraced, so that he 

* might aftemayds ha in a position to admit oither others more 
correct, or eveu perhaps the same when they had tmdergone the 
scrutiny ot Reason,’ ■ t flnaly helieved/ he Said, ‘that in this 
way I should much better succeed In the conduct of my life, 
than il I built only upon, old foundations, and leant upon prin- 
ciples wifitSbi in j^ouih I had taken on trust,’ 
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After the "battle of Prague, Descartes joined the 
Bavarian army once more ; hut it was not long 
before he gave up military service and started upon 
his travels. After nine years’ absence he returned 
to Paris, where he was accused of favouring the 
secret society known as the Rosicrucians. Des- 
cartes’ father put him in possession of the property 
to which he was entitled, and lie found himself in 
consequence in easy circumstances. He started off 
on further travels almost at once, and made his 
way to Switzerland and then to Italy, where he 
redeemed his promise of making a pilgrimage to 
lioretto. On his return journey he made scientific 
investigations in regard to the height of Mont 
Cenis. Once more he returned to Paris ; and he 
is said to have set aside a former inclination for the 
gaming table, and applied himself to serious re- 
flexion. Finally, he decided to settle in Holland, 
where he believed peace and quiet as well as liberty 
of conscience were to be had. 

In 1636, Descartes determined at last to publish, 
and the book known as The Method of rightly 
conducting the Beason and seeTcing Truth in the 
Sciences appeared, along with theDiopifrfc, Meteors, 
and Geometry, termed ‘Essays in this Method.’ 
It was written in French, unlike many others of 
his recent treatises, in order that it might be read 
by any of his countrymen who chose to do so. Its 
conclusions had long been cogitated, and they 
express the mature result arrived at by one who 
desired to know not only what, but also he 
believed. It is a simple and sincere record of per- 
sonal experience, a ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ of the 
human soul. It was not the first important book 
written by Descartes. Of extant treatises we have 
the Begulm ad direetionem ingenii, written almost 
certainly during his earlier life, but left incom- 
plete, and also a treatise called Le Monde, which 
was never published ; but the Method has a place 
possessed by no other of Descartes’ works in the 
estimation of posterity, 

Descartes’ next work was almost equally famous, 
Meditations on the First FMlosophy, The Medita- 
tions is a study of Truth in its higliest aspect. It 
is not, like the Method, a charming biography and 
philosophy of life : it is a more profound study 
of the facts of existence, and an exposition of 
Descartes’ systeih in all its ftdlness. In this book 
he deals with the great question of Philosophic 
Doubt that was always in his mind, and discusses 
its relationship to true Knowledge. He asked for 
criticism, and found plenty of opposition to his 
views. There were in all seven formal ‘ Obj eetions ’ 
collected from men distinguished in their several 
lines, and these ‘Ohjections’ were dealt with 
seriatim by the author. 

The first ‘Objection’ was by Oaterus, a Batch theologian 
and an appreciative reader, who represented the standpoint of 
the Ohurch ; the second and sixth were collected from various 
sources, and represent the point of view of ‘ common sense ’ ; 
the third is by Hobbes. By him, as by Gassendi, the fifth 
objector, we have the materialistic or ‘ sensational* standpoint 
clearly set forth, and in his reply Bescartes gives an interesting 
exposition of the Cartesian idealism, which he opposes to that 
doctrine. Amauld, the fourth author of * Objeofcions,* on the 
other hand, is by no means so hostile as Hobbes and Gassendi, 
and to him Descartes replies with suavity and consideration. 
He is simply concerned abolit the application of Cartesian prin- 
ciples to the doctrines of theology and morality. His sympathies 
are with St. Augustin e, and ha holds that we must heU$v& what 
we cannot know. The last ‘Objections,’ by the Jesuit father 
Bourdin, are too elaborate for us in these 4^ya to follow with 
in fcerest. The * Objections and Eeplies ’ are, however, deserving 
of perusal, since they present very clearly the difQculfeies that 
occur in accepting Descartes’ doctrine, and the arguments that 
may be used m their defence. 

Tbe next treatise written by Descartes was the 
BrincipUs of Bhilosophy, published in Latin in the 
year 16dd. In this book its author enunciates the 
same doctrines that he set forth in the Method and 
the Medi^atiom. He praises his mistress Philo- 
sophy in no stinted terms. ‘ Philosophy is like a 


tree of which Metaphysics is the root, Physics the 
trunk, and all the other sciences the branches that 
grow out of the trunk.’ But, having once more 
established his ground-work, he goes on to deal 
witli the general principles of Physics, with the 
nature of body, the laws of motion, the phenomena 
of the heavens, and all pertaining thereto. He 
sets forth his theory of vortices, discusses the 
Ptolemaic and Copermca-n systems, and that other 
which he more or less favoured, the system of 
Tycho Brahe. He also discusses the nature of 
springs, tides, etc., and believes that the principles 
of geometry and mechanics are shown to be capable 
of supplying a satisfactory key to all the pheno- 
mena of Nature, and that no other principles can 
take their place. Descartes’ theory of vortices is 
especially interesting. He represents the whole of 
the planetary system as being carried round the 
sun in a sort of vortex, while the various satellites 
of other planets move in lesser vortices within this 
vortex ; the earth is in a sense at rest, as a man 
might be at rest who is in a boat. But, while 
expounding this possible doctrine, the writer shows 
the extremest caution, and guards himself against 
the suspicion of unorthodoxy by pointing out that 
he is merely describing what might be termed a 
‘ working theory ’ of the world. 

It must not, however, be thought that Descartes 
was merely a theorizer, to the neglect of practical 
experiments. In Amsterdam he frequently visited 
the butchers’ shops to find material lor his investi- 
gations in anatomy, and physical experiments 
were constantly being made by him. One notable 
example of the labter is to be found in the famous 
experiments made upon the barometric principle, 
on the mountain Puy-de-Ddme in Auvergne, which 
were carried out by Pascal and his brother-in-law 
Perier, but which, it seems clear, had been sug- 
gested by Descartes. 

Descartes had many controversies during his 
residence in Holland, most of them with Pi’otestant 
divines. In Utrecht, Yoetius, Rector of the tfni- 
versity, was a keen antagonist, and Regius, or 
Le Boy, was first of all a supporter and then an 
opponent. Descartes was ever ready to enter upon 
these controversies, but Ms quarrels sometimes 
ended happily, ‘ There is nothing in life sweeter 
than peace,’ he is reported to have said ; ‘ hatred 
can be useful to none ; I should not refuse the 
friendship even of Yoetius if I believed it to be 
offered in good faith.’ A dispute with Fermat, the 
mathematician, was a famous one, and it was 
carried on by his followers after Descartes’ death. 

There was little romance in the philosopher’s life. He was 
never married, though he had a child to whom he was devoted, 
and who died young. He had, however, a great friendship, 
which lasted from the year 1640, with the Princess Elizabeth, 
fenown as the * Queen of Hearts,* daughter of Frederick, Elector 
Palatine, and Elizabeth, daughter of James ii. of England. 
Princess Elizabeth was then living at The Hague, where 
her parents held a miniature exile court with their lively family 
of hoys and girls. Descartes’ letters to the young Princess 
are serious in tone, and nearly all are on philosophic questions, 
to which Elizabeth applied her mind with the greatest sfcrenu- 
ousness, and to good effect, for her questions are put and 
her criticisms are made with great discrimination and under- 
standing. The correspondence is very interesting to students 
of Oartesianism. 

Another friendship formed by Descartes in later life was with 
Queen Ohristina of Sweden, the daughter of the great Gustavus ; 
and it was she who caused him to travel to Sweden, where he 
met his death. In 1648, Descartes had visited his native land for 
the last time. He was pressed to go, bub when he arrived he 
found Paris wholly occupied with the political agitation of the 
Fronde j and all he could say of those who invitea him was that 
he ‘ would regard them as friends who had hidden him to dine 
with them, and when he arrived he found their kitchen in dis- 
order and their saucepans upset.’ When Queen Ohriatina’s 
invitation to Sweden arrived through the French Ambassador 
Ohanut, Descartes* inclination was to refuse it, lest misfortune 
should befall him in this expedition also. However, Queen Chris- 
tina was very pressing, and Descartes* admiration for her w^as un- 
bounded, so that at length he consented to take the long journey. 
First of all, however, he had to see that hia latest book, the 
‘ Passions of the Soul, which was written to prove that all the 
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various psychological manifestaiiona may be rationally exi^lained 
by purely mechanical causes, was safely placed for publication 
in Elzevir’s hands. Then he left the * dear solitude of Egmont ’ 
for his new home. But hia days in Stockholm were destined to 
he short. The exigeante young Queen was not only occupied in 
endeavouring to establish an Academy of which she intended to 
make Descartes director, but she also desired to be instructed in 
philosophy at five o’clock in the morning, and Descartes was in the 
habit of meditating in bed until late in the day. The result was 
what might have been anticipated in a bitterly cold climate. He 
fell ill of an inflammation of the lungs after nursing bis friend 
Ohanut through the same illness, and he died on 11th February 
1660, at the age of fifty-four. He was buried at Stockholm, hut 
later on, in 1666, his body was removed with considerable diffi- 
culty to Pans and laid in the church of Sfce. Qenevi&ve du Mont. 
In 1819 the remains were removed to the church of St. Germain- 
deS'Prfes, where they now are. Descartes died in the faith of his 
forefathers, but it was not long before serious suspicion fell upon 
his teaching, and his works were placed upon the Index. Oler- 
selier, his friend and one of the translators of his works, who 
after Descartes’ death wrote a panegyric on his virtues, records 
that amongst his last words were these : ‘ My soul, thou hast long 
been held captive ; the hour has now come for thee to quit thy 
prison, to leave the trammels of this body ; suffer then this 
separation with joy and courage.’ 

In addition to the works mentioned above, there 
was published after his death an unfinished work 
entitled La Eecherche de la DiritS par la luniUre 
d& la naturey an interesting dialogue upon Car- 
tesian principles between three friends in a country 
house. Another very short work is his Notes m 
Programmay which was written in refutation of 
his opponent Regius (Le Roy). 

2. System of philosophy.— It is true in more than 
^ a traditional sense that Descartes J,s, the, father 
of Modern^ Philosophy, fof^m’^RmTthe modern 
spirit came into existence. His was an age when 
men were confronted with the new conception of 
Nature and of man, and were led to new methods 
of investigation. The great upheaval which we 
caU the Reformation brought about a form of 
individualism which ended in a reaction against 
the new standards — ^judged to be as arbitrary as 
the old. But the real work of the Reformation 
had already been brought about in Protestant and 
in Roman Catholic alike. Man learned to be 
himself y and was no longer restrained by artificial 
bonds. The spirit of investigation was everywhere, 
aU phenomena of Nature were of interest, and all 
men tried to obtain exact knowledge, and thereby 
to strengthen their powers of originality and self- 
reliance. The 17th century— the centuij in which 
Descartes lived — ^was the period in which science 
became a reality, and in which the scientific spirit 
became the spirit of the land. Historically, too, 
it was a time of turmoil and change. A career of 
bloodshed on the part of the House of Valois had 
been ended by the assassination of Henry iii., and 
on the accession of Henry iv. religious warfare 
was brought to a conclusion : bis death was an 
inexpressible loss to the Rrench nation. 

Descartes’ work in the midst of this time of 
unrest and ferment was that of a ^eat systematizer. 
He took all those new ideas that had come into 
being and endeavoured to bring them into a definite, 
concrete, and comprehensible system. In rejecting 
the old dogmas of the Schools, the New Learning 
came to provide something better able to satisfy 
the inquiring mind ; it brought with it certainty 
of its own results. The world had become of infi- 
nite importance and interest, and it was necessary 
that the knowledge of it, and also the knowledge 
of man, should be certain and definite. The 
problem, then, that Descartes had to deal with 
was how to .work out a system which should 
reconcile two sides, now come into prominence — 
the spiritual and the physical, the soul and the 
body, the point of view of orthodoxy and the point 
of view of science; and it is because this is a 
modern question which is before us even in the 
present day that the Cartesian philosophy is a 
modern philosophy. Descartes’ attempt to bring 
about tins reconciliation was the first of many on 


similar lines. His object was to arrive at certainty s'"' 
— a certainty which ne believed could be reached 
only by following definite rules laid down by his 
MethoAy and by beginning with the Doubt which 
is the absolute essential before any successful 
after Truth is made — ‘ de omnibus dubitandum est,’ 
as he expresses it. This doubt must be applied 
to all those inherited traditions and beliefs which 
form, to his mind, a mass of incongruous opinions ; 
we must ruthlessly reject wliat cannot be justified 
to ourselves as truth ; we must free ourselves from 
all prejudice and uncertainty. And yet this j 
philosophic doubt is in nowise scepticism, but the ! ^ 
doubt that precedes true knowledge. ’ 

Descartes^ system of philosophy was thus, above 
all, a method, and the interesting thing about this 
method is that it presented itself to him as his life- 
history might. The order of his experiences was 
simply the order of his method writ large. This 
is what makes the immortal little book called by 
the name of the Method a masterpiece of spiritual 
biography, as an account of moral and mental 
development, as it is also a masterpiece of direct 
and simple style. It was in his quiet room, in 
that cold winter with the army on the Danube, 
that Descartes first awoke to the fact that man is 
not to seek happiness here or there, for it is only 
to be found within him. The world and he, the 
spirit and the body, mind and matter, are really 
one. Traditions, hypotheses, assumptions of all 
kinds should go, ana we must build again from the 
foundation. This may sound easy, but nothing is 
more difficult, and in Descartes’ opinion there are 
only a few who should undertake the task, and 
those who do so must be modest and ready to 
accept with humility what is given them. He^ 
th)en..$tates_certain rules , to be followed— rules 
which simply make for accuracy and thoroughness 
of thought: ^Do not accept what is not clearly 
known, divide your difficulties into parts so far as 
possible, work your way up from the easy to the 
more complicated— above all, omit nothing.’ Such 
rules would seem to be rules of common sense, but 
they mean an accuracy of method such as no 
immediately preceding philosophic thinkers had 
dreamed of as necessary. 

Knowing at last what his method of science 
must be, Descartes boldly attacks the great 
question of the foundation on which thought is 
based. On what does all this reasoning rest ? It 
rests on the knowledge of self. One proposition 
alone cannot be doubted by man, and that is that 
he exists, inferred from the fact that he possesses 
consciousness— ergo sum^ as he puts it in his 
immortal phrase. Descartes saw clearly that in 
order to think he must exist. His pnilosophy 
turned on the fact of his personal existence. The 
senses may indeed mislead us, and we cannot place 
absolute confidence in what has even sometimes 
deceived us ; but, however much I may have been 
deceived, the fact remains that I am — ^I as a think- 
ing being. 

had the persuasion that there was absolutely nothing in 
the world, that there was no shy, no earth, neither minds, nor 
bodies ; was I not, therefore, at the same time persuaded that 
I did not exist? Far from it; I assuredly existed, since I waj . 
persuaded. But there is I hnow not what being, who is possessed 
at once of the highest power and the deepest cunning, who is 
constantly employing ah his ingenuity in deceiving me. Doubt- 
less, then, I exist, since I am deceived, and let him deceive me 
as he may, he can never bring it about that I am nothing, so 
long as I shah be conscious that 1 am something/ . 

This IB clearly a great step forward ; it signifies 
that a new phase in philosophy has heen entered 
on, a change of front as great as the Kantian 
transformation of a later date, which in a measure 
it foreshadows. ^I think’ is present in all our 
ideas and even in donht itself* "We are brought 
back from the external and unrelated facts of 
consciousness to the basis of Truth on w hich afl ^ 
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other truth is found e4 tWe have arrived at the 
eoxiception of thought as the groundwork of all 
knowledge, j Further on in the Meditations he says 
that in thought is found that which properly 
belongs to the self. 

* This is alone inseparable from me. I am— I exist ; this is 
certain: but how often? As often as I think; for perhaps it 
would even happen, if I should wholly cease to think, that I 
sliould at the same time cease to be. I now admit nothing* that 
is not necessarily true ; I am, therefore, precisely speaking, only 
a thinking being, that is, a mind understanding a reason-terms 
whose signification was before unknown to me,* 

In this we have a firm foundation on which u’e 
can build, setting aside the old disputations of the 
Schools as to ‘ substances ’ and ‘ qualities.’ Under- 
standing or reason is for the hrst time made the 
basis in a philosophic comprehension of the world 
as it presents itself to us. Uescartes says that ihe| 
outside world is not perceived in its true significa-| 
tiou by the senses or imagination, but by the mindil 
alone. 

‘They foutside things] are not perceived/ he says, ‘because 
they are seen and touched, but only because they are under- 
stood/ that is, rightly comprehended by thought. * I readily 
discover/ he goes on, ‘that there is nothing more clearly 
apprehended than my own mind.* 

Having got so far, he goes on to apply his 
method ; he shows how, when the mind is cleared 
of all preconceived notions and prejudices, what is 
known must be known clearly and distinctly. 
This signifies that we must now apply ourselves 
to making our knowledge absolutely certain, so 
that we may be sure that we are ascertaining what 
is truth. 

* X am certain that I am a thinking thing, bub do I not there- 
fore know what is required to render me certain of a truth? 
In the first knowledge there is nothing that gives me assurance 
of it® truth except the clear and distinct perception of what I 
affirm, which would not indeed be sufficient to give me assurance 
that what I say is true, if it could ever happen that anything 
I thus clearly and distinctly perceived should prove false, and, 
accordingly, it seems to me that I may now take as a general 
rule,^t bat aJI that is very clearly and distinctly apprehended is 

"""^^iththe attitude of doubt the so-called secondary 
qualities, dependent as they are on the relations of 
one object to another and to the sentient subject, 
are ^ naturally first bought under the ban of 
criticism. These^ qualities do not appear to be 
fixed in any object. What remains secure is, 
however, what possesses the two attributes of 
extension and capacity of motion; and hence 
Pescartes ^peals to the truths of the mathematical 
sciences. Even they, however, might be false; 
some malevolent being may be all the while 
deceiving us in what we accept as truth. Hence 
we must reject even these apparent truths and fall 
back upon our own minds. Here again we find 
yipdes of consciousness in feeling, willing, imagin- 
ing, etc., ‘so that I must also abstract from these 
and concentrate upon myself as I am, without 
borroiving in any way from elsewhere/ In this 
way we reach Descartes’ thinking substance, which, 
as he points out, is present and is affirmed, even as 
it denies or doubts ; and on the other hand we have 
the external obj*ect as extension. 

Descartes maintains that amongst the ideas that 
are clear and distinct we must recognize that of 
God as a Perfect Being of whom we have a clear 
and distinct conception. The idea of God cannot, 
he says, be derived from our limited existence ; its 
origin must he in one who contains all In Himself. 
3?rom the idea of perfection he infers the existence 
of it in God as its originator. The idea of perfection 
involves eodstence; and this is the so-called onto- 
logical argument which is so frequently brought 
forward by later philosophers. But, if such a God 
exists, we have a guarantee that we cannot be 
deceived, for such a perfect Being could not deceive 
us, and therefore we may accex>5 the teaching of 
our consciousness. The errors of the atheists— no 
small class at the tinje, if Mersonne is to be 
beueved-v-aie by Descartes said to be due to their 


anthropological ways of looking at God, and to 
their forgetting the fact that, while men’s minds 
are finite, God is infinite. 

It is thus evident that Descartes considered that 
in his essence man is a thinking and unextended 
being who has a clear and distinct idea of body 
as an extended and unthinking thing, and thus 
that man as mind is absolutely distinct from body, 
and may exist without it. It is this dualistic 
conception of mind and body that constitutes the 
difficulty in forming any adequate conception of 
the universe according to Cartesian principles. 
The question arises as to how we can possibly 
reconcile the two sides — ^tlie outside world, or 
extension, as Descartes called it, on the one hand, 
and intelligence, or Thought, on the other — for the 
qualities of the ohj ect are reduced to bare extension, 
and those of the subject to bare thought. As a 
matter of fact, Descartes introduced this neiv view 
of the outside world as extended, that is, as that 
which occupies space and has length, breadth, and 
depth ; and it was to this extension that he applied 
the mathematical reasoning for which his name is 
famous. And confronting it we have the In- 
telligence, Thought, or Eeason which apprehends 
this external matter. This is also a profound 
philosophic conception. But the difficulty comes 
when we try to explain bow the one side acts upon 
the other. We have before us two entities, one of 
which is passive and inert, and yet is acted on by 
a unifying intelligelbe endowing it with those 
relationships which make it comprehensible by us ; 
while, on the other hand, we have the mind, which 
is wholly immaterial and spiritual. How is the 
transference efieeted from the natural to the 
spiritual? How does the physical action convey 
anything to the perceiving mind ? Doubtless there 
was in Descartes’ mind a solution of the difficulty. 
He would have considered that there is a unity to 
he found in thought ; but, if this is so, the idea is 
by no means clearly worked out. Indeed we have 
but intimations of it which are only comprehended 
in the light of later developments in thought. The 
mind is conscious of the infinite as having in it 
more reality than the finite substance. 

‘ Our consciousness of Ood is prior to our consciousness of 
self. For how could we doubt or desire, how could we be 
conscious that anything is wanting* to us, and that we are not 
altogether perfect, if we had not in ourselves the idea of a 
Perfect Being in comparison with whom we recognize the 
defects of our nature?* 

Though there is no doubt that Descartes’ system 
was a dualistic one, the progress made by him in 
his search after truth was immense. He took 
knowledge as the one great and important fact, 
and sought out its elements as best he could. He 
played a notable part in the great discovery which 
meant so much in his age, that the world is 
governed by law. him. that 

‘Jie established libertyj>f ,mihd.an(£sa^ of 

reason./ In His writings lie brought the whole of 
TSTatufe within the reign of law, and showed how 
both the starry heavens and the earth beneath are 
governed by the same inevitable physical law. He 
Showed also how such views atfi with a 

phnosophie outlook..,, . Perhaps- one of his greatest 
claims to our gratitude rests on his work in 
Mathematics (see below), that is to say, not in his 
well-known discoveries in Geometry and in the 
development of the aj)plication of Algebra to the 
solution of Geometrical problems, important as 
these might be, but, in the large sense of the term, 
in his scientific work; for Mathematics in those 
days included all the immense amount of work 
done in the direction of Physics, Astronomy, 
Optics, Physiology, and the other branches of 
science. Descartes "was not an investigator of the 
type of the present day — a patient observer of a 
mass of ifiienomena from whose careful examination 
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some results might be deduced. He had his theories 
well defined before he began his work, and laid 
them down in wdiat we should consider a dogmatic 
fashion. But, this granted, he applied himself to 
examine man in all his aspects. In Pliysiology, 
for instance, he forms his theory, and then 
enunciates it, explaining how the human body 
might be and might act. A great deal — indeed 
most — of what he tells us about the physiology of 
the body, though very interesting and in a degree 
enlightening, is not correct in the view of later 
investigation, Bu^ tlieSL JIescart©s..has the credit 
of ma i ntai ning the theory of the body as a machine, 
a very complicated maoKihe of course", but" one 
which acts as a machine. He narrated what he 
knew to be true about the machine, and also what 
he considered was probably true, and formed the 
whole into a system which was perfectly clear and 
intelligible to those who had only the facts presented 
before them. In our view, many of these ^ facts/ 
both physical and physiological, are to the last 
degree absurd, but still it was better to have a 
comprehensible theoi*y such as he gives than 
nothing at all. That is to say, it was better to 
have a principle capabieof verification or subsequent 
alteration than to remain in the confusion, of the 
theories of the day. He pictured a physical world 
in which everything was explained — springs, rivers, 
mines, metals, seas — sometimes explaining facts 
that were not facts at all. He also pictured, in his 
works d& JSomim and La ^ormatioth du fmtus^ 
a wonderful machine-man carrying on all the 
processes of digestion, circulation, growth, sleep, 
etc., and endowed with sense-perception and ideas, 
memories and passions, just as though it were a 
complicated clock. To him to know the beginning 
of things,- and the laws that govern action, was to 
know the whole, for the operation of physical law, 
once set in motion, can clearly explain the rest. 
This same principle is to be found in the most 
advanced theories of the day, as Huxley, in 
writing on the automatism of animals, tells us. 
Huxley declares that Descartes’ physiology, like I 
the modern physiology of which it anticipates the 
spirit, leads straight to materialism. On the 
other hand, by the fact that it is based on conscious , 
thought, it is as true to say that it leads us directly 
to the idealism of Berkeley and Kant. As a 
matter of fact, we see, by the way in which the 
Cartesian philosophy developed, that, if in the one 
direction it made for a materialistic system, in the 
other it brought about the conclusion that all the 
knowledge we can have is a knowledge of our 
states of consciousness. But the first step taken 
was that represented by the pantheism of Spinoza. 
The Infinite alone is affirmative, the finite only is 
in so far as it is not ; and so we are led on to the 
denial of the finite, and then the absolute unity 
swallows up all difference in itself, - I 

In his last published treatise, the Fmsiom de 
rdiMj Descartes shows how the various psycho- 
logical manifestations may be explained by purely 
mechanical means. He sets forth there the 
difierences between soul and body ; thought 
pertains to soul, and heat to body. The soul 
cannot give heat to the body, or we should not 
have death i a dead man,^_P^artes^ ymw, is 
just a broken expIaaning^EbwlSiis 

wondeHfiT^aeKne, when wound up, acts, he 
considers the thought pertaining to the soul, Le. 
the actions of our will which directly proceed from 
and depend on it, and the passions which ate the 
various kinds of perception found in us, ' ’The 
soul from its seat in the gland in the middle of the 
brain spreads abroad throughout the body by 
means of the spirits, nerves, and even blood, which 
last, participating in the impressions of the spirits, 
can carry them by the arteries into all the members/ 


If the image which is unified in the gland inspires 
fear, and has relation to what has formerly been 
hurtful to the body, the passion of fear is aroused, 
and then the passions of courage and the reverse, 
according to the temperament of the body, or 
strength of the soul. Passions are thus caused by 
the nmvement of the ’ spirits/ and bring with them 
certain movements of the body. The will, how- 
ever,^ unlike the passions, is always free ; the action 
or will of the soul can only be indirectly afiected 
by the body, while^ the passions depend absolutely 
on the actions which bring them about, and are 
only indirectly affected by the soul, excepting when 
it is itself their cause. The soul, however feeble, 
may indeed obtain absolute power over the passions, 
although with difficulty. The reason may give us 
a just appreciation of the value of good and evil, 
and our good judgment regarding them enables us 
to resist the infl.uence of our passions. ‘If we 
clearly saw that what we are doing is wrong,’ he 
says in the same book, ‘it would be impossiwe for 
us to sin, so long as we saw it in that light.’ Will 
and intellect must be united in the perfect man, 
as they are united in God, Here also we are met 
with the unexplained difficulty as to the action of 
mind on matter. How the movement of the 
passions can be altered by reason is a question 
which is not answered. 

[3. Services to Mathematics. — From the time of 
the Greeks until that of Descartes, practically no 
new results had been obtained in Geometry, though 
Algebra had been ^eatly advanced, notably by 
Cardan and Yieta. Descartes made great progress 
in Algebra, and gave new life to Geometry by the 
introduction of the powerful analyi>ical method. 

Descartes was not the first to realize that a curve might he 
defined as the locus of a point whose distances from two given 
straight lines are connected by some Imown law, but he was the 
first to see that the points in a plane are completely determined 
by their co-ordinates and conversely, qihis was largely due to 
the introduction of negative co-ordinates. As a necessary con- 
sequence, he saw that several curves might be drawn with the 
same axes, and their intersection found algebraically. After 
this, their tangents were easily determined, though Descartes* 
own method was indirect, and applicable only to curves with 
I an axis of symmetry. On this axis he found the centre of a 
I circle touching the curve at any given point, and then found 
the tangent to the circle at the point of contact. He defines 
the tangent as the limiting position of the secant. 

Descartes classifies curves according to the relation of the 
velocities of the lines moving parallel to the axes, by whose 
intersection he conceives the curves as generated. If these 
velocities are * commensurable * {i.e. if y is an algebraical func- 
tion. of 05 as in conics), the curve is * Keometricar ; if not (as 
in the cycloid), it is * mechanical,* This is roughly equivalent 
to the Newtonian division into algebraic and transcendental 
curves. In order further to classify the ‘geometrical* curves 
he discusses a problem, due to Pappus, which may roughly be 
enunciated as follows : ‘To find the locus of a point the product 
of whose perpendiculars on m straight lines is proportional to 
that on n others.* Where m= 5 ni«=l we have a straight Hue, 
where m == 3, tt =*= 1, a parabola. This was known to the ancients, 
who had also conjectured that gave a conic. Descartes 

classed curves where neither m nor n exceeds 2 as of the first 
genre 5 where neither exceeds 4, as of the second genre, and so 
on. ©lus one corresponds to two of our degrees. He 
ako discussed carves which are the looi of a point whose dis- 
tances from the fixed points are interdependent, in particular 
the Oartesian ovals, where the product of the distances is 
constant 

The foregoing work Is found in the first two books of the 
QSomitria; the third book is algebraic. It is important as 
introducing our modern index-notation, and the use of the last 
letters of the alphabet for-variablea^Yieta had used the vowels), 
and the first for constants. Descarieskiso-use^^e^s^^^ quan- 
tities and indeterminate co-effloients freely, 
to realize the advantage of taking aH the terms of an eq^Hbli* — 
to one side. The book is mainly occupied with the theory of 
equations. It shows how to construct an equation with ^Xren 
roots, to determine from the signs of the co-efficient a limit 
to the number of positive and negative roots, to increase or 
multiply the roots of a g^von equatioh hj a given quantity, to 
eliminate its second term, and so on, It is proved that the 
number of roots of an equation Is equal to its de^ee. Solu- 
tions of cubic and quartic aquations are given, and Descartes 
believed that his method comd be extended to those of higher 
degrees. ^ 

Descartes* Mechanics is largely inaccTOte, but very sug- 
gestive, being the first systematio account of the universe op 
principles. Of his ten Laws 0 ! Motion the first 
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wish to see and commnne 
it also influences the dreams 
T division between life and 

aeatli being slight to the primitive mind, while it 
was also believed that the soul of the dyinff or 
recently dead could be recalled, affection would 
f could go in dreams to 
filfi .^^her-world, they might go there in their 
walcing state to rescue the dead. From possibility 
to fact, from the ‘might be’ to the ‘had been,’ 
was an easy^ step to the primitive mind. Thus 
T® Other-world easHy passed 

Visits there^ because in dreams the 
is a passive 

hut that his soul is^ projected from Ms 
hJ^Z goes to th€| place of which he 

tn 1 of actua^l journeys to Hades 

iS'^^er, or friend were 
perfectly credible, because generally the entrance 
to It was well known or hr^ - 
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and while yet They 
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believed that they visited th^^Tin J® ™en 

trances, or those wbn ha a dreams or 

bnt had rerived told how ? W!? dead 

Other-world and had beenTiiS^liT 5 ^ 4 . 
resume their earthlv Iffe ^ to return and 

of the nature IndsfenT^ of 
dreams, but these in 

be deriyenb'^lde^^ regarding it. There '^tsas 
origiOjja^g' improbable in such dream or trance visits, 
since the nature of death is never really compre- 
hended by savages, and the division between life 
and death is slight, universal folk-belief telling of 
the restoration to life of the dead or dismembered 
(see OF, chs. iii, iv.).^ 

But, in considering the origin of mythic descents 
to Hades, primitive and savage aflection for the 
dead must also be"taken into account. Generally 
the savage fears the dead or their spirits, hut in 
individual cases affection often overcomes fear, 
1 Of. also the myths of Attis, Zagreus, Osiris, etc. 
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fetch ner. xne raamue ox nionysos aescends on 
Orpheus* (of. also GQS ii. 861; Tiele, Actes du vime Congrhs 
intern^ des Orient, ii. 1. 495). O^is is to reverse the order of 
things. Precisely similar tales are told elsewhere of personages 
In no way connected with vegetation, while Eurydice, uniTke 
Semele, does not rise again. Such tales doubtless existed in 
Babylonia and Greece, and they would easily become part of, 
and give precise form to, the myths of vegetation-divinities 
who were thought to die and come to life again. But it is 
certain that the latter belief did not originate the tales them- 
selves. For another theory connecting them with supposed 
death and renewal in rites of initiation, see Van Gennep, Les 
Rites de passage, Paris, 1909, p. 181. 

2. Dream or trance visits,— -Catalepsy and trance 
are hardly distinguishable by the savage from 
death. Hence those who revive from them are 
1 In Jewish and Christian legend both Hades and Heaven are 
often visited or seen in vision. 
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thought to have died and come to life again ; and, 
in manjr cases, their minds being haunted by the 
current ideas of Hades, they relate as actual visits 
of the soul there what has been experienced in 
dream (Tylor, ii. 48). Such trance visits of the 
apparently dead are also known at higher levels, 
where detailed stories of the visit — all greatly 
alike— are told (Plato, Bep. x. ; Pliny, jffiV vii, 52 ; 
Aston, Shinto^ 1905, p. 181 ; Scherman, Gesch. d&r 
ind, VisionsliU,, Leipzig, 1892, p. 91 ff. ; Aug. de 
Cura pro mortnis, 12 ; Greg, the Great, Biol, iv. 
36), Or the dream experiences may. occur in 
ordinary sleep, or accompany the haiiucinations 
of illness. In some cases they have assumed the 
stereotyped form of a folk-tale. A Maori woman 
told, on returning to consciousness, how her spirit 
descended to Bemga, the place of the dead, exactly 
like this world. Her father’s spirit commanded 
her to return and look after her child, and to 
beware of eating the food of Beinga. She was 
pursued, on leaving, by two spirits, but escaped 
them by throwing down a root which they stayed 
to eat. Then her spirit rejoined her body (Short- 
land, Trad, and Sup, of the M. Zealandersy 1855, 
p. 150 j for another tale see his Maori Bel, and 
Myth., 1882, p. 45). In a story from the Hervey 
Islands the spirit of a man apparently dead 
descends to Hades, but by a stratagem he escapes 
being eaten by the hag Miru, its ruler, who bids 
him return to earth (Gill, Myths and Songs of 
the S. Pacific, 1876, p. 172). In a Japanese story 
Ono-no-Kimi died and went to Hades, but was 
sent back by its ruler because his allotted time 
was not exhausted (Hearn, Unfamiliar Japan, 
1894, i. 68). Many stories of dream visits to the 
land of the dead are found among the American 
Indians, with elaborate descriptions of that land, 
based on current beliefs, and telling of the dangers 
of the way, the narrow bridge spanning the river 
of death, and the life of the spirits (Schoolcraft, 
Ind. Tribes, Philad. 1853-6, iii. 233 j Tanner, Cap- 
tivity and Adventures, N.Y. 1830, p. 290, etc.). 

Savage medicine-men very commonly claim the 
power of sending their spirits during a trance into 
the under world. Thus the Eskimo angekoh 
securely bound and, during a dark stance, visits 
the torngak, or spirit, in Hades. He then ^pears 
unbound and gives an account of his visit (Cfantz, 
Hist, of Greenland, 1820, p. 269). In Melanesia 
a wizard sent his soul durmg a trance to Panoi 
(Hades), where it spoke with the dead about whom 
their friends were anxious, and professed to be 
able to bring them back to earth. This is a 
common belief in all the islands of the group. 
Burlesque parodies of these and other t^es of 
descent exist (Codrington, The Melanesians, Ox- 
ford, 1891, p. 277). Sorcerers in Borneo who have 
visited the under world will show a piece of wood or 
stone given them by the spirits there [HAnthrop., 
Paris, X. [1899] 728,* cf, AlTOJSSTon - wobship, 
vol. i. p. 429”'). Among the Karens, necromancers 
claim the power of going into the unseen world to 
bring back the la, or soul, of a sick man when it 
has wandered away (Mason, JASBe xxxiv. 201). 
In Siberia the shaman is supposed to conduct the 
souls of the dead to the lower world and ^ there 
secure for them a favourable welcome by gifts of 
brandy (Kadloff, Aus SiUrien, Leipzig, 1884, ii. 
52 f.). For a Chinook instance of the souls of 
shamans visiting Hades to recover the soul of a 
sick man, see CniisroOKS, vol. iii. p. 562. 

Yisions of Hades were doubtless known to the 
ancient world, and they may have suggested an 
artificial introduction of them for religious or other 
ends. Thus, at the sanctuary and cave of Tro- 
phonius iu Lebadeia, the inquirer, after a due 
ritual, descended to an underground region, where 
he was perhaps shown scenic representations of 


Hades, or, under the influence of mephitic vajiours 
or narcotics, fell into a trance and experienced in 
dream what he deemed to be realities. These 
experiences, to judge from the vision of Timarchos, 
were visions of the Other- world, of Tartarus and 
Elysium (Plutarch, de Gen, Socr, 21 if , ; Paus. ix. 
39. 5ff.). But a literary use was also made of 
tales of such dream experiences, and there are 
many accounts of descents to Hades or visions 
of the Other-world, e.g. the visit of Odysseus, 
Plutarch’s stories of Thespesius and Antylius {de 
Tard, Just, Biv, ; Euseb. Prcep, Evangl xi, 36), 
the visit of ^Eneas, Lucian’s story of Cieodemes 
{Philops, 25), as well as burlesque accounts of 
descents to Hades— that of Dionysos in the Frogs 
of Aristophanes, and that of Menippus told hy 
Lucian (see also Rohde, Psyche, Freiburg, 1894, 
p. 289). The scenes of Hades, as described in 
Homer, were reproduced by Polygnotus on the 
walls of the Lescne at Delphi (Paus. x. 28. 4). 

A late Egyptian demotic papyrus of the 1st cent. 
A.D., but probably representing a story of far 
earlier date, tells how the high priest of I^Iemphis, 
Setne Khamnas {c. 1250 B.O.), descended, under the 
guidance of his son, Si-Osiri, to the Ti or Duat, 
where he saw the judgment of souls and the various 
halls of Amenti, or Hades, and the state of the 
dead there (Griffith, Stories of the High Priests of 
MemMs, Oxford, 1900, p. 45 ffi). In Hinduism 
and Buddhism there are many stories of visions of 
hell or of visits paid there, perhaps based on actual 
visions induced by meditation and asceticism, and 
shaped in accordance with the current dogmatic 
beliefs. They served to buttress the latter, and 
were perhaps regarded as reminiscences of actual 
experiences in a previous existence. In other 
instances they are told of people who fell into a 
trance, or whose souls were summoned too soon 
to the Other-world and were then permitted to 
return to the body (Scherman, 91 ffi). In later 
Parsiism the Booh of Ardd Vtrdf (ed. Hang and 
West, Bombay, 1872) relates how this pious Parsi 
priest was selected by lot to take a narcotic, so that 
his soul might go, while he was still alive, from 
this world to the next and bring back a report of 
the fate of souls. The bliss of the righteous and 
the tortures of the wicked are described in detail, 
and the book is still read and firmly believed in by 
all classes of the Zoroastrian community. Several 
editions of it exist in both prose and verse. In 
later Judaism the authors oi such works as the 
Book of Enoch (ed. Charles, Oxford, 1893) and the 
Book of the Secrets of Enoch (do. 1896) describe visits 
to Sheol and to the various heavens, with their 
different divisions for the righteous and the wicked. 
There can be no doubt that most of these narratives, 
especially where they describe the punishments of 
sinners and the bliss of the righteous, served the 
purpose of teaching a dogmatic eschatology and of 
urging men to live righteously. 

The same phenomena are met with In the history 
of Christianity. There are records of genuine 
visions of the Other-world such as have been 
experienced by the devout or imaginative in all 
ages, and based on recollection of what had been 
heard or read, as Tertullian shows of a female 
visionary known to him (de Anima, 9), Of such a 
class are the visions of SS. Perpetua and Saturus, 
with their reminiscences of passages in canonical 
or apocryphal Scriptures (Robinson, Passion of 
S. Perp. ITS, Cambridge, 1892, i, pt. 2]). But 
there are also innumerable literary versions of 
visionary or actual visits to hell, purgatory, and 
aradise, perhaps based on these, but in many cases 
o:^rowmg from pagan or Jewish sources. This is 
most marked in the description of the various 
divisions of Hades (found in Egyptian, Oriental, 
and Jewish instances), and in the frequent mention 
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of the narrow and dangerous bridge of the under I 
world, an early instanoe of which occurs in the | 
Dialogues of Gregory the Great {iv. 36 ; see also 
art. IJkidge). The prototype of all these visions, 
to which Dante gave iiimiortal form, is found in 
the Apocalypse of Peter (c. A.D. 100-150), on which 
many later visions are based. These stories (which, 
with wearisoane iteration, tell how the seer or 
visitor or, in some cases, the soul of the dead person 
raisetl to life by an apostle or saint ^ was led through 
the regions of torment, of purgatory, or of paradise) 
were highly popular in the Middle Ages, when 
there existed a passionate desire for exact details 
of the Other-Avorld, and they were used to enforce 
dogmatic teaching. But they were buxlesj^ued as 
early as the lltli cent., and also in later times ha 
thQjahliauxj by the troubadours, and by Kabelais, 
who helped to discredit them (Wright, B, Patrick's 
Purgatory i 1844, p. 47 ; Lecky, Hist, of Mur op. 
Morals^ ^ 1890, ii, 232 j Rabelais, bk. ii. ch. 30). 
Their scenes were also reproduced by art, e.g, on 
the walls of ancient Greek churches, just as Diinte’s 
poem affected Italian painting from the time of 
Orcagna onwards (see Heuzey, ^Les Supplices de 
VEnfer d’aprbs les peintures byzantines,^ Ann. ch 
rassQc. pour Ihnootcrag. des €tudes grecqmsy Paris, 
1871, p. 114ff.), The cave of Trophonius had also 
its double in the Irish St. Patrick’s purgatory, 
exploited from at least the i2tli or 13th century. 
After ritual preparation, the pilgrim was allowed 
to enter, and, in the windings of the cavern, under 
the influence of its hot vapours, he fell asleep. In 
most cases his dreams took the form of preconceived 
notions of purgatory, but this was not always the 
case, and sometimes the pilgrim perished in the 
cavern (Wright, 139, 153, 135). Possibly some 
scenic representations may have been used, and 
there seems to have been actual bodily experience 
of pains and torments which remitted* some of the 
future penalties. Several literary accounts of 
visits and visions at this famous spot, beginning 
with that of the descent of Owain in 1153 by Henry 
of Sawtrey (of which English and French versions 
■exist [D. Laing, Owain Miles, Edin. 1837 ; Marie de 
France, Poesies, ed. Roquefort, Paris, 1820, vol. ii.]), 
had a great vogue in Europe. 

In the Korse Elder Edda the 11th or 12th cent. 
Bdlarliodh, ascribed to Ssemundr, describes a son’s 
vision of his dead father, who tells liim of his death, 
and how he at last reached the place of torment, 
and saw the tortures inflicted there on various 
classes of sinners. Then he describes the joys of 
heaven. Pagan and Christian ideas are curiously 
intermingled, as if the poet had held the two faiths 
at once, ox was a heathen with glinmses of Chris- 
tianity (Vigfusson-Powell, Gorp, Poet Boreale, 
Oxford, 1883, i. 202 ff.). 

3. Descent to rescue a dead relative. — This series 
of stories is one of the most pathetic in all myth- 
ology, shoAving man’s instinctive belief that love is 
stronger than death, while the savage examples are 
quite as touching as those from higher levels. Of 
the savage legends, the most numerous versions 
occur among the Amer. Indians, Polynesians, and 
Melanesians. 

A Wyandot story tails of a brother wlio went to tbe land of 
souls to recover his sister. Bte met an old man, who gave him a 
calabash in which to put her spirit. After some failures he 
, captured her, audhastened hack to earth- There h^ summoned 
his Mends to Mtness the revival of the dead body, but a woman 
opened the, calabash, and the spirit flew back to the land of s<j\ds 
(Schoolcraft, ii. 2S5). !3?here are numerous variants of this tale, 
and generally, through curiosity or the breaking of a tabu, the 
■soul escapes (see Dorman, Prim* ^upmt, Fbmd. 1881, p. 43 : 
Lafltau, Momrs Sam. (m6r.,l72i, h 4Q2 ; Oharencey, he 
PoMore dms les '4euxi monotes, Baris, 1894, p, 288 ff. ; MM iii. 
630 f. ; BUBsr, Abom or EBrim. and Savage}, voL h, p. 686^). Jn 

\ *Actt of Thomas/ * Hist, of John/ in Wright, Apoe. Acts, 

187^^ h. 5^, 149? Budge, Ms of the Bgyptiam, 1904, i. 288 ; 

' * Breachfeg of Andrew,* * Story of John/ in Jjewis, Myth. of 


some cases a woman’s spirit is allowed to return to her husband 
without his visiting the land of souls, but again he loses her, or 
he himself dies through breaking a tabu (2 REMW [1883] 103 ; 
MM iii, 6Sl).i Tales of the latter class are analogous to those of 
the Bead Mother or Wife cycle (OJP, p. 42 f. ; Sandys’ tr. of Ovid’s 
Metam., Oxford. 1032, p. 354 ; of. the Maori tale, § z above). In 
a Polynesian tale a woman fell into Availci, or Hades, and her 
husband descended to release her from the captivity of the spirits. 
He heard her crying in the hut where she was imprisoned, and, 
going to her, bade her escape. He remained, imitating her voice, 
and then fled. The spirits pursued, but he, catching his wife in 
his arms at the cliasm which led up to earth, escaped with her 
just m time (Grill, 221 ff.). A beautiful Maori story tells of Pan6, 
who died of love for Hutu, Hutu prayed to the gods, who 
showed him the way to Meinga, telling him not to touch the 
food offered him there. He amused the spirits by making them 
sit on the top of a tree fastened by a rope to the ground. When 
the rope was let go, they were shot up into the air. Finally, 
Pan4 appeared, and took her place by Hutu’s side on the tree. 
AVhen the rope was freed, it caught in the creepers far above, up 
which Hutu escaped with her to earth (Olarke, Maori Tales, 
1896, p. Iff. ; cf. p. 126 for a story of a chief who went tioReinga 
to recover his dead wife). In Melanesia such stories are com- 
mon, A woman descended to Panoi to see her dead brother, 
first giving herself a ‘ death-like smell.’ She was supposed to be 
a ghost, and conversed with her brother, who bade her touch 
no food there lest she should be i^ermanently detained. Again, 
a wizard, descending in the spirit, took with him a man who 
wished to recov’^er his wife. He begged her to return, but she 
said it was impossible, and gave him an armlet for remembrance. 
He seized her hand, and tned to drag her away, but it came off 
and her body fell asunder, for in Panoi ghosts have a substantial 
frame (Godrington, pp. 227 f,, 286). For other S. Pacific tales, 
see Bastian, AUerlei aus Volks- und Menschenkimde, i. 8, lllff. 

At higher levels these tales are told of gods, and 
have hecome myths. In early Japanese mythology 
the goddess called * the Female-who-invites ’ died 
and Avent to Yomi, or Hades. Her brother-hushand, 
the Male-who-in vites, followed her there and invited 
her to come hack. She told him be had come 'fcoo 
late, as she had eaten of the food of Hades, but bhat 
she Avonld consult its deities. Meanwhile h^ was 
not to look at her. Impatient at her ahsenci^he 
lit one of the teeth of Ms comb and found her rot- 
ting. He thus put her to shame, and she sent the 
I Ugly Female of Hades to pursue him; but he 
stayed her by casting articles behind him AAbich 
changed to food, Avhich she stopped to eat.® She 
then sent the Thunder Deities and warriors in 
pursuit, but he smote them. Finally, she pursued 
him herself, but he blocked the way with a great 
rock. The goddess is now the Great Deity of 
Hades {Kojiki, tr. Chamberlain, Suppl. to TASJ 
X. [1883] 34 ff.). 

In Babylonia, the poem describing the Descent 
of Istar into AraH, or Hades, contains elements of 
ancient origin, and presents several problems for 
solution. Istar demands entrance to Hhe land 
whence there is no return.’’ She has come to weep 
over heroes who have left wives, over wives taken 
I from husbands, and over the only son (Tammuz) 

; taken aAvay before his time. By order of Allatu, she 
' is stripped of her dress and ornaments at each of the 
' seven gates, and then struck with disease. There is 
now desolation on earth, life dies away, and the 
ods lament her disappearance, Ea creates Ud- 
ushu-namir, and sends Mm to Aral4 to demand 
the Water of Life as a preliminary to the release 
of Isfcar. Allatu is compelled to cause I^tar to be 
sprinkled Arith it. She is led back, and at each 

f ate her clothing and ornaments are restored to 
er. The story, as connected with Tammuz, must 
have described Ms restoration by means of the life- 
giving water at the instance of Istar, come in quest 
of him — an incident enacted in the Tammuz ritual. 
But this is not set forth in the poem, though there 
is an obscure reference to Tammuz at the end, in 
the form of ritual directions to mourners, to whom 
the poem appears to have heen addressed. Pure 
Avater is to be poured out for Tammuz. The poem 
as it stands may have been derived from two 
myths, one telling how I^tar rescued Tammuz 
from the dead (since Ms restoration was annually 
1 Of. the Greek myth of Brotesilaus and Bacraedia* 

2 This is the iifdf often formula- ot the Transformarioa Flight, 
already met* with iix a Haori ihsto^e, f j; . - 
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celebrated), the other teJling of the rescue of Istar 
from Hades at the intervention of the gods. The 
present poem bears more abundant traces of the 
latter myth than of the former, though it also 
hints at a descent for purposes of rescue ; Istar 
descends violently, and threatens to break down 
the gates (see Talbot, TSBA iii. 118 ff.; Sayce, 
EeL of the Ancient Bah^^ 1887, p. 221 ft*, j Jastxw, 
Eel. of Bah, and Assyria, Boston, 1898, pp. 563 ft’., 
688 f.*; see EEE ii. 315’’). The recovery of Tammuz 
by Istar is also suggested by the fact that there 
was a Greek myth telling how Aphrodite (Istar) 
went down to Btades to redeem Adonis (Tammuz) 
from Persephone {Apol, of Aristides, § 11). At the 
sanctuary of the Syriac Aphrodite sexual relations 
with the priestesses representing her were believed 
to ransom one from Hades, as Adonis had been, 
freed from it (Euseb. Vita Const, iii. 55 ; Bousset, 
Eauptpvobleme dev Gnosis, Gottingen, 1907, p. 
72). 

The so-called prayer of a Navaho shaman has a certain like- 
ness to the Istar myth. It is a kind of prayer-spell, describing 
the action of the gods as the shaman desires them to act. He 
fears his soul may be detained by sorcery in the under world. 
The war-gods are therefore to descend and rescue it from the 
* underground witch.’ They pass gate after gate, sentinel after 
sentinel, of the lower world, by magical means, and there find 
the suppliant’s soul. Eeturning through chamber after cham- 
ber, they bring it hack to him, so that * the world before me is 
restored m beauty’ (Matthews, Amer, Anthrop,, 1888, L). 

The Greeks had several descent-myths, that of 
Orpheus being the best knoAvn, thanks to Vergil’s 
version. After the death of Bury dice her image 
haunted him, until he determined to seek her in 
Hades. He descended there, and the sweet notes 
of his lyre enchanted its denizens. Pluto and 
Persephone were moved to pity. Eurydice w’ould 
be restored on one condition — that Orpheus should 
precede her and not look back till they arrived on 
earth. Just before reaching the faM limit, his 
love overcame him. He looked round and lost her 
for ever (Verg. Georg, iv. ; Pans. ix. 30. 4~6 j 
Apoliodorus, i. 3. 2). 

The Orphic poem Kard^aori? etff’'At5ou has not survived, but 
it may have had for subject the descent of Orpheus. Foucart 
thinks it was a ritual poem containing instructions for the dead 
in Hades, like the Orphic tablets engraved on sheets of gold, and 
the Egyptian Booh of the Dead (Recherches sur I’ongim et la 
nature das mysthres d^Memis, Paris, 1896, p. 7 ; cf. also 
Dieterich, NeJeyia, Leipzig, 1898, p. 128 fl.). 

Dionysos, as certain myths taught, was also said 
to have descended to Hades to bring back Semele, 
and, according to local Argive tradition, he de- 
scended through the Alcyonian lake, Polymnus 
having shown him the way. His return from 
Hades was annually celebrated there, and in all 
probability the myth had become fused with that 
of his resurrection (Pans. ii. 31. 2, 37. 5 ; Apollod. 
iii, 5. 3). Another myth told how Alcestis, the 
wife of Adinetus, having willingly died in his 
stead, was delivered by Herakles, who, seeing the 
grief of her husband and people, descended to 
Hades to rescue her from death. In a variant of 
the myth, Persephone was her rescuer (Apollod. 
i. 9. 16 5 Hyginus, Fab, 50 ; Euiip. Alcestis), An- 
other myth— -the subject of a lost poem of Hesiod 
— relatea that Theseus agxeed to assist Pirithoos 
in carrying off* Persephone from Hades. They 
descended there, but, according to one version, 
were outwitted j for, expecting to receive gifts, they 
sat down on the chair of Forgetfulness, to which 
they were held fast by coils of serpents. Herakles 
caused the release of one or both >Yhen he descended 
to fetch Cerberus (Paus. ix, 31. 4 ^9- 2 j and for 

a euhemerized version, see i. 17. 4, and Pint, Thes, 
31, 35 ; Epit. Vat, ex Apollod, ed. Wagner, 
Leipzig, 1891, pp. 58, 165 ft’.). Of. also the myth 
of Castor and Follux. For the Pythagorean de- 
scent, see Bolide, 456 ; Dieterich, 129* 

In Scandinavian mythology descent-myths are 
connected with Balderas death. Hermodr offered to 


descend to Hel to recover Balder. Taking Odin’s 
horse, he travelled for nine clays througii dark 
valleys till be reached the river Gjdll, crossed by a 
bridge covered with gold and guarded by Modgudr. 
After some delay she permitted him to cross, and 
at last he reached the place of the dead and saw 
Balder. He begged H ela to permit Bald er ’s return , 
but she made his release conditional upon all things 
mourning his loss. Hermodr obtained Balder’s ring 
as a token of remembrance, and returned to the 
ods. All things were begged to mourn, and all 
id so save the witch Thok ( = Loke), who said she 
would weep with diy eyes and Hela would keep her 
prey (Dasent, Prose or Younger Edda, Stockholm, 
1842 ; see also § 4). 

In Hindu mythology a descent-myth is told of 
Kr§na, who went to the kingdom of Yama and 
demanded the dead son of his pupil Sandipani. 
After having conq^uered Yama in fight, he aecom- 
lished his purpose {HarimniSa, v. 4913 ft., in 
^ cherman, p. 64). Not quite parallel, but show- 
ing the possibility of rescuing a dead person from 
Hades, is the story of Yama’s marriage to Vijaya, 
He cautioned her not to go near the southern part 
of his domain; hut curiosity tempted her, and 
there she saw the wicked, including her mother, in 
torments. She told Yama she would leave him 
unless he consented to release her mother, but this 
took place only after the due performance of cer- 
tain ceremonies (Wilkins, Binau Myth,^, Calcutta, 
1900, p. 83 f . ), In a Tibetan Buddhist legen d, Mand- 
galyayana learns from his father that his mother 
is in hell. At once he sets out, and descends 
deeper and deeper. The doors open before him, and 
none of the demons opposes him. When he finally 
discovers her, he ofters to take her place ; hut this 
is refused. Finally, Buddha is appealed to, and he 
visits hell, with the result that all the sorrowing 
beings arc re-born in heaven. The mother is stili 
subjected, for her sins, to certain torments ; but, 
at the exhortation of her son, she feels shame, and 
advances by re-birth tOl she reaches the god-region 
where her husband is (Scherman, 80 ft’. ; and for a 
Chinese parallel, Edkins, Chinese Buddhismi 1880, 
p. 226 ft’.). In a Chinese tale the Buddhist Lo Pah, 
on passing into paradise at death, realized that Ms 
mother was in hell. He at once descended there, 
and by his virtues and intercessions succeeded in 
rescuing her {Asiat, Journal, xxxi. [1840] 211). 

4. Descent to obtain a boon, etc*— Some ex- 
amples from the lower culture may be cited first, 
In an Eskimo tale a man, to obtain luck, is advised 
by his mother to raise a stone and descend through 
the opening to the under world, where he will 
receive a piece of serdskin which will ensure good 
luck (Bink, Tales and Trad, of the Eskimo, 1875, 

f . 461), In an Ainu story a youth defrauded of 
is heritage went to Hades to get his father’s help. 
He arrived at a village and saw his father, but (in 
accordance with Ainu belief) could not make him- 
self heard by the spirit until he entered another 
’ spirit and spoke through Mm. His father told 
Mm he had left him a share, and with this in- 
formation he returned to earth, and his brother 
assigned a portion to him (Batchelor, Ainu of 
\ Japan, 1892, p, 228). The Esthonian epic relates 
- how its hero found, in the cave leading to Hades, 
three girls who enabled him by magic to overcome 
Saxvik, its lord. Later he penetrated farther and 
reached the gates of Forgu (Hades), where its 
hosts advanced to meet liinx at a river of pitch 
crossed by a bridge* He defeated them, conquered 
Sarvik once more, and returned to earth with his 
^ treasui'es (Kirby, JTm'o of Esllmiia, 1896, i 100, 
124). In the Imnish KaUveda its hero Wfiina- 
moinen,^ after long ti;avel through a forest, induced 
the maiden whq acts the part of Charon to ferry 
him over to Tmmla (Hades), where he desired to 
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learn certain magic words from its wise lord. By 
avoiding the heer of Ttwnela he was able to return 
and describe on earth the horrors he had seen 
(Schiefner, Kalewala, Helsingfors, 1852, rune 16). 
A Japanese myth tells how the deity Olio-na«mochi 
went to Hades to seeh counsel of its lord, whose 
daughter he married. The lord of Had6s tried to 
compass his death by setting him tasks, but, after 
help from his wife and a friendly mouse, he finally 
escaped with the treasures of the god, and forced 
him to _ give the advice he sought (Aston, 106; 
Ko-ji-ki, 71 ff.). This myth of descent includes 
some common Marchen formulae. Herodotus (ii. 
122) relates an Egyptian story of Rhampsinitus 
(Ramses III.) to the elfect that he descended to 
Hades and played at dice with Hemeter (Isis), 
sometimes winning, sometimes losing, and that he 
ascended, bringing with him as a gift from her a 
napkin of gold. 

This tale is not corroborated from the monuments or texts. 
Possibly it is a distoi'ted form of the myth of Thoth’s winning 
the five days of the epact from the moon at a game of dice (Pint. 
de Isid, 12). Sajrce suggests that the myth may have been 
affixed to the name of Uamses in consequence of a representa- 
tion on his temple of his playing at dice with a woman (Ancient 
Bmp. of the Bast, 1883, p. 92). The dead played at a game 
with counters, and the story of Setne tells how, having 
descended into the tomb of Neneferkaptab in order to obtain 
his magical book, he played a game at draughts with him and 
was beaten, but eventually escaped with it by magical means 
(Griffith, 13 fl.), 

A Hindu myth in the Kafcha-Upauishad tells 
how KacMketas, delivered by Ills father to death, 
remained without food in the kingdom of Yama, 
who panted him fulfilment of three wishes, 
Nachiketas then desired his restoration to life and 
reconciliation to his father, the knowledge of the 
sacrificial fire, and the knowledge of the nature of 
death. Yama ottered him gifts if lie would forego 
the last wish, but he was insistent and it was 
granted to him (Oldenberg, Buddha, London, 1882, 
p. 55). The visit of Odysseus to the shades to 
inquire of the ghost of Tiresias (Od. xi.), and the 
descent of ^Eneas to speak with his father 
Anchises vi.), are well-known poetic examples 
of seeking a boon from the world of the dead. 
The myth of Psyche, related by Apnleius in his 
M&tamor'phoses, tells how, among the tasks exacted 
of her before she recovered Eros, was that of going 
down to Hades to bring back from Persephone a 
box of beauty, Throu^ innumerable perils, and 
sustained by the love of Eros, she succeeded and 
returned to earth, where she opened the box, to 
find, not beauty but a deadly sleep. The myth of 
the descent of Herakles to bring the dog Cerberus 
from Hades (one of the labours exacted by Eurys- 
theus) is mentioned by Homer, who says that 
Hermes and Athene escorted him [Od. xi. 626, 
U. viii. 367). But the myth was later amplified, 
and we learn how he descended by the entrance 
near Cape Taenarum. After many exploits, in- 
cluding the liberation of Theseus, he demanded per- 
mission from Pluto to carry ofiT the liound. This 
was granted provided he did it without weapons. 
On the shore of Acheron he met Cerberus, and, 
seizing him by the throat, ascended with him to 
earth, showed him to Eurystheus, and then re- 
turned with him to Hades (Apollod* xi. 5. 12). • 

Those who have seen a parallel between the 
labours of Herakles send the adventures of the Bab. 
(Hlgame§, and a possible derivation of the former 
from the latter, point to the likeness between the 
journey of Iferakles to Hades and that of Cilgames 
beyona the limits of the world, through dangers 
' and darlcness, across the ocean and the Waters 
Of Death (probably connected with the River of 
Death in ArcdA, or Hades), to the paradise of Ut- 
napisbim, that he might learn from him the 
secret of immortality (Sayce, Bdl. of Am» Egypt 
and Bak, 1902, pp. 436 tt‘,, 446; ERE ii. 316'",* 


Jastrow, 516). In another Bab. myth, the pur- 
pose of which may have been to show how a god 
superseded the ancient goddess of Hades, a conttict 
having arisen between the gods and Eresh-kigal, 
goddess of Hades, J^ergal was chosen to descend to 
the under world. He arrived there, passed through 
gate after gate (fourteen in all), dragged the goddess 
from her throne, and would have slain her. But she 
begged for mercy, and offered to become his wife 
and to give him dominion in Hades, which he 
accepted (Winckler-Abel, Der Thontafelfund Q)on 
EhAmarna, Berlin, 1891, iii. 164; ‘Bayce, 288, 
428).i 

In Scandinavian myth, Odin, in order to discover 
the cause of Balderas evil dreams, rode down to 
Niflhel, till he reached the hall where mead was 
standing brewed for Balder. He roused the Sibyl 
from her barrow by spells, and learned from her 
the tidings of Balder’s fate (Vigfusson-Powell, 
i. 181 ff.). For Celtic myths of visits to the under 
world (or to Elysium) to obtain the gifts of 
civilization, see Blest, Abode of the (Celtic), § 7. 
Mandman mythology presents an interesting myth 
of the descent of Hibil Ziwa, before the creation 
of the world, to the lower realms, in order to fore- 
stall the revolt of their rulers against the powers 
of light. He descends in the might of the great 
Raza (an embodiment of the mysterious Name) to 
the seven worlds of darkness (nob, of course, the 
regions of the dead). 

In each world to which he descends he remains for many 
thousands of years, unknown to and unseen hy^ its lord. 
Finally he reaches the seventh and lowest world, and speaks to its 
lord, the giant Krun. Krun partially swallows him, but, Hibil 
cuts his inwards to pieces and is disgorged, and obtains ^rom 
him a pass and seal-ring by which the might of the opppsing 
demon will be brought to nought. Then he ascends, sealing 
the doors of each world so that none can pass through. In the 
fourth world he takes the form of its ruler and obtains by craft 
the Memra and Gemra, the strength of the world of darkness. 
By a similar change of form he learns the secrets of the third 
world, and obtains its magic mirror. Then he leaves it, taking 
with him Ruha, daughter of its lord, pregnant with Ur, the 
demon who is to oppose the worlds of light. Finally, after 
sealing all the doors of the worlds, he returns to the light 
kingdom, and is hailed with joy. The remainder of the myth 
describes his repeated unseen visits to the imprisoned Ruha 
and Ur, his robbing Ur of his magical talismans, and his final 
overpowering of him (Brandt, Mand. Sehriften, Gottingen, 1893, 
p, 188 if.). The story is full of well-known folk-tale formula}, 
and, while the descent through seven worlds recalls that of IStar, 
the main incident is based on that of Mardiik’s strife with the 
dragon of chaos, Tiamat (cf. Brandt, Mand. Bel,, Leipssig, 1889, 
p. 182). Another myth relates how Manda d’Hayye descends to 
the lower worlds and conquers Ruha and Ur. Afterwards Ruha 
and her sons assemble on Mb. Oarmel and plan a revolution 
against the powers of light, Manda appears among them in 
their own form, whereupon they desire to make him their ruler. 
He agrees on condition that they reveal to him the secrets of 
their mysteries. When they have done this, he manifests him- 
self in his true form and overpowers them (Brandt, Mmd. Mel. 
34, 88 ; ITorherg, Codex Masamus, 1815-9, i. 223). 

For a Buriat instance of descent to seek a boon, 
see EBE iii. 9% and for a Quiclid myth of two 
heroes descending and overcoming the lords of the 
under w^orld, id. S08^ 

5. Descent out of curiosity. — This motive is 
occasionally met with. In an Ainu exaim)le a 
youth, learning that 'a certain cave led to Hades, 
entered it, and, after passing through darkness, 
found himself in a beautiful land where he saw 
many of his friends and relatives. On his I'eturn 
he met a spirit descending, which proved to be 
that of a dear friend who had just died (Batchelor, 
226 ; cf. a variant in Ohambeiiain, Aino Eolh-tales, 
1888, p. 42, where the visitor is ignominiously 
treated and never wishes to see Hades again). 
Several Norse tales, reminiscent of earlier pagaii 
beliefs, describe the adventures of mortals who set 
out to seek the Land of Living Men, part of the 
older under world (for these see Blest, Abode of 
THE [Teutonic], § 4 ; and for Amer. Ind. instance, 
EBE iii. 230^). 

X Jastrow (686) thinks that it may originally have been told 
of Hergal that, like Tamiiiui!, he was emried of into Hades, 
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6, Descent to free the damned. — The freeing of 
a soul in pain in Hades has already heen found in 
Hindu instances. This idea, as well as that of the 
general release of the damned or the amelioration 
of their tortures, is a natural outgrowth of existing 
legends of rescue from Hades, hut it occurs mainly 
in Eastern instances. Several myths of this kind 
are found in Hindu and Buddhist mythology. 

In ttie Mdmdya'^a (vii. 21 f.), Ravaija enters hell, and, as he 
enters, the darkness flies away, and the damned, whom he 
desires to free, experience an unexpected happiness. He en- 
counters Yama in fight, and would have heen worsted but for the 
help of Brahma, to whose will Yama bows and leaves Bavana 
victor. In the Mahdbhdrata (xvii. 8-xviii. 4), Yudhistbira is 
subjected to a last test by the gods. When he reaches heaven, 
he learns that his relations are in hell, and beseeches the gods 
to let him share their dwelling. ‘What is heaven without 
them? Only where they are is my heaven." He is conducted 
thither, and, on his coming, a cool wind arises and the torments 
cease. He refuses to leave hell, since his presence makes its 
denizens happy. How the gods appear, and he learns that all 
he has undergone is but a trial of his faith. For a descent of 
Yisnu with similar results to the damned, see Dubois, Hindu 
Manners, Oxford, 1897, p. 706. In other cases, those who have 
transgressed slightly and are sent to hell suffer only for- 
mally because of their virtues, and are given an opportunity 
to free the damned, e.g. Janaka in thePadmaPurmjbaCWilBon, 
JMASv, 296). 

In the Lalita Vistara, at several moments of Buddha’s 
existence — when he descends from heaven, on his journey to 
Bodhimanda, and at Benares— a marvellous light is said to have 
heen projected from his body which lit up by its splendour the 
3000 worlds, caused all evil, suffering, and fear to cease, and 
filled all beings with joy. This extended even to the hell Avichi, 
the region of the pretas, and the kingdom of Yama. Darkness 
was dissipated, and all beings there suffering from thirst and 
hunger, or other torment, found themselves free from pain 
and were filled with great joy. At Buddha’s birth he prophesies 
that, in order to destroy the fires of hell, he will cause the rain 
from the great cloud of the law to fall, and all beings there will 
be glad. At that moment the sufferings of ail in Avichi and the 
kingdom of Yama were appeased (Lai. Vist. 51, 240, 267, 341, 
79, SO, in AMG, vol. vi., Paris, 1884). The North Buddhist 
legend of AvaloHtedvara, ‘ he who shows the damned the way 
to Nirvana,’ furnishes a striking instance of this group of 
descent-stories. It was said in the Saddharma-Puifj^arika (c. 24) 
that he would bring all misery to an end, including the tor- 
ments of Yama’s kingdom. To effect this, he visits the hell 
Avichi as a glorious prince clad in light, and frees the victims 
from their pains. Mild air takes the place of flames, the 
cauldron of boiling water in which men suffer hursts, and the 
sea of fire becomes a pool with lotus flowers. Hell becomes a 
place of joy, and Yama shows him reverence. The saving work 
is pursued in the city of the pretas, where Avalokitesvara 
frees its denizens from torments and, granting the gift of right 
knowledge to the damned, leads them as Bodhisattvas to the 
Sukhavati world (Cowell, JPh vi. [1873) 222 ff. ; for a Tibetan 
legend of a similar kind, see Eockhill, Land of the Lamas, 
1891, p. 331 f.). In a Chinese Buddhist myth, the soul of the 
goddess Kwanyin visits hell in trance, and by her invocation of 
Amitabha a rain of flowers falls, the implements of torments 
break, hell is changed to Paradise, and the damned return to 
earth. The lords of hell desire to hear this mighty prayer, and 
their wish is granted on the stipulation that all soiUs attain to 
redemption. At this point she awakes from her trance (Eitel, 
Three Led. on Bud., 1871, p. 31 ; de Groot, AMGxi. [1886] 188ff.). 
In a Tibetan myth, as soon as a new Tathagata descends to the 
under world and sounds the mussel-trnmpet (-proclamation of 
the sacred doctrine), all who hear its sound are saved and go to 
the heaven Tu^ita (Scherman, 66, note 2). 

In other instances the belief in metempsychosis is utilized to 
show the experiences of the narrator in a former state. While 
in hell, a Brahman experiences a sudden cessation of torture 
and a joy as of paradise. This is caused by the arrival of a 
king, Vipa^chit, who has committed a small fault. Having 
expiated it, he is bidden to go to heaven ; hut the damned beg 
him to remain as bis presence relieves their miseries. Yama 
and Indra beg him to go, but he demands that his virtues may 
ransom sinners from hell. He is raised to a higher state, and 
the narrator and others inlhell attain a new existence free from 
torture (Mdrhap>d&ya Pw&p^a, xiiiff., in Scherman, 38 ff.). 

In later Judaism similar ideas were current, 
sometimes in connexion witk tke Messiah. Thus 
in Bereshith Eahba, regarding the appearance of 
Messiah at the gates of Gehinnom, it is said ; 

‘ But, when they that are bound, they that are in Qehinnom, 
saw the light of the Messiah, they rejoiced to receive him, 
saying, He will lead us forth from this darkness, as it is said 
(Hos 13^4), “ I will redeem them from hell, from death 1 will set 
them free,” and so says Isaiah (3510) ‘‘The ransomed Of the hord 
will return and come to Zion.” By “Zion” is to be understood 
Paradise ; and in another passage, “ This is that which stands 
written, We shall rejoice and exult in Thee. When? When the 
captives climb up out of heU, with the Shechinah at their head ” ’ 
(Weber 3, 358; Bertholdfc, Christologia Judceomm, Erlangen, 
1811, p. 170ff.). 

In Yallcut BliiTrConi tlie godless are rescued from 


hell the righteous dead and pass to eternal life, 
while in the Zohar the righteous or the patriarchs 
are said to descend to hell to rescue sinners from 
the place of torment (Gfrdrer, JalirhuncUTt tics 
Beils, Stuttgart, 1838, ii. 77, 184 ; Weber ", 343). 

Later Muhammadau theology describes how the 
righteous souls intercede for tlieir brethren de- 
tained on the bridge which passes through liell to 
Paradise. They are sent to hell to see if any 
there have faith, and finding such they bring them 
out. These are then washed in the Water of Life 
and admitted to Paradise {JTliSt vi. [1904] 35). 

In Gnosticism (save in the case of Marcion [Iren, adv. Beer. 
i. 27. 3]) the descent of Christ to Hades (see next art.) is trans- 
formed, and shows the influence of pagan myths of a deliverer. 
The Divine JSon descends not to Hades, hut to the dark earth- 
world to conquer the world rulers and to spoil them of spiri'hial 
souls imprisoned in bodies. As He passes through the spheres 
of the heavens He is invisible, or takes the form of these rulers, 
and so deceives them or robs them of their might (Iren. i. 
23. 3, i. 30. 12 ; Hippol. viii. 10 ; cf. Asceiisim of Isaiah, 10^^-111^). 
Through Gnosticism the later form of the ortiiodox descent 
idea, especially in the tradition of the binding of Satan, may 
have received a pagan colonring. Gnosticism knew also of a 
descent of the Divine iEon out of the Pleroma to rescue the 
fallen Sophia (Iren. i. 4. If.), and, in the teaching of the Valen- 
tinian Thoodotus, He, on His return from earth, transfers the 
souls of the righteous in the ‘place of rest’ to a higher region, 
the place of Sophia (Clem. Alex. Excerpt, ex Theod. c. 18). 

In various Christian documents the idea of the transference 
of souls from the place of punishment to a place of bliss, at the 
rayer of saints on earth, is found, e.g. Acts of Paul and 
'hecla, § 28 ; Passio Perpetuce, § 7 ; and Test, of Abraham, 

§ 14. In the Apocalypses of Paul and of the Virgin, in which 
they visit hell, they and the angels and saints pray for remis- 
sion of tortures to the lost. Christ descends and announces 
that on the Lord’s day or on the day of Pentecost this will be 
granted. 

7 . In many European folk-tales a visit is paid by 
a mortal (l)*to a subterranean fairy-land to rescue 
a stolen person, to capture a treasure, etc., or ( 2 ) 
to a land below the earth or the sea ruled by a 
mysterious personage. The subterranean land is 
doubtless a reminiscence of the old pagan under 
world, and the submarine region the old mythic 
world of sea-divinities (GF 44 ; Scott, Minstrelsy, 
1839, p. 195 f.; Wright, 85, 87). Folk-tales also 
recount visits to the Christian hell, where the 
visitor usually outwits the devil (Le Braz, ii. 337 ; 
Dottin, Contes et Ugendes (F Irlande, 1901, p. 164; 
Larminie, W, Irish Folk Tales, 1893, p. 188). 

8 . The tabu regarding not eating the food of 
Hades has been found in several of the tales and 
myths cited, and it also occurs in stories of visits 
to fairy-land, as well as in many other myths and 
eschatological beliefs. 

Pluto secretly makes Persephone eat seven seeds of a pome- 
granate, and she is then bound to Mm in Hades (Bom. Hymn 
to Hem. S99). In Egyptian belief the dead who ate and drank 
the food and water offered them by a goddess could not re- 
turn without special permission (Maspero, Mudes de myth. 4g., 
Paris, 1893, ii. 226). On the Orphic tablets buried with the dead, 
they are bidden to avoid a certain well in Hades (Dieterich, 86). 
Those who visit Yama’s kingdom as guests are bidden not to eat 
his food (Muir, Orig. SJc^. Texts, 1858-72, v. 320^. For Teutonic 
instances, see EpE ii. 709^, and for a Chinook example, 
iii. 662t. The same tabu applies to the visitor to Fairy-land, 
the Glassio example being found in the ballad of Thomas of 
Breildoune. See also Tylor, ii. 47 ff. Scott, in ‘Wandering 
Willie’s Tale,’ Pedgaunttet, ch. 12, speaks of the visitor to hell 
refusing ‘ the devil’s arles, for such was the offer of meat and 
drink.* 

The result of hrealdug the tabu — detention in 
Hades, etc. — ^is derived from primitive and savage 
notions regarding food. To eat the food of a strange 
tribe establishes kinship with them (see Covenant). 
Hence to eat the food of gods, ghosts, or fairies 
makes the eater one with them, and he must 
remain with them (cf. the Bab. myth of Adapa 
[Jastrow, 5501; the 'Navajo Mountain Chant’ 
[Mathews, S MBBW, 1887, in which the hero is 
forbidden to eat animals’ food lest ha become an 
animal]; Parker, More Anstr. Legendary Tales, 
1898, p. xi, where the native belief is noted that 
for a child to touch fungus growing on trees is to 
make Mm fiable to be spirited away by ghosts). 

The tabu imposed on Orpheus — ^not to look back 


) 
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— is frequently found both, in ritual and magic, 
especially in under-world rites (see Ceoss-eoads), 
and may be explained by the idea that man may 
not gaze with impunity on what pertains to a 
supernatural plane, lest it harm him or force him 
to join the under-world ghosts. 

Litbraittob.'—E. J. Becker, Cent to Comparative Study of 
the Medieval Visions of Meaven and Bell^ Baltimore, 1899 ; P. 
de Felice, L’ Autre Monde^ mythes et Ugendes, Paris, 1906 ; 
Labifcte, * La Pivine Com^die avant Dante,* RDM^ 4th ser., 
xxxl. 730; J. Monnier, La Descente aux en/ers: 4tude de 
pensie relig.^ d*artt et cte UtUrature^ Paris, 1906; L. Scherman, 
Materialen mr Gesoh. der ind. Vi^nslittemtur^ Leipzig, 1892 ; 
E. B. Tylor, Prim. Cult A, 1903, ch, 13 ; J. A. MacCulloch, 
Early Christian Visions of the Other-'Worldi Edinburgh, 1912. 
See ^so the literature cited throughout the article. 

J. A. MaoCullooh. 

DESCENT TO HADES (Christ’s).~--i. Sum- 
mary, — The Descmsxts Ghristi ad mf&ros is an 
article^ in the doctrinal tradition of the entire 
Christian Church, but the several main divisions 
of the Church, viz. the Eastern or ' Orthodox * (§ 2 ), 
the Eoman Catholic (§ 3 ), the Lutheran (§ 4 ), and 
the Reformed Churches (§ 5 ), differ greatly from 
one another in their Confessional interpretations 
of the doctrine. Moreover, w^ile in Protestantism 
generally the older views have in modern times 
been abandoned, yet not a few theologians have 
essayed to interpret the doctrine on fresh lines 
(§ 6 ), These attempts at reconstruction, it is 
true, fail to find justification either in Scripture 
(§ 7 ) or in early Church tradition {§ 8 ). Neverthe- 
less, the idea of the DeseeTisus is well worthy of 
our interest, as its original meaning, which is not 
identical with any of the Confessional views (§ 9 ), 
is bound up with certain fundamental conceptions 
in the primitive Christian interpretation of Chris- 
tianity, and probably asserts itself here and there 
in the NT as a presupposition in the minds of the 
writers (§ 10 ). The endeavour to trace the idea 
to influences from non-Christian religions is thus 
juite unwarranted {§ ii). The Descensxis belongs 
in fact to a group of primitive Christian con- 
ceptions which are inseparable from views then 
current but now abandoned, and which accordingly 
can now be appraised only in a historical sense, 
i,e. as expressions of Christian beliefs which, while 
adequate enough for their time, have at length 
become obsolete {§ 12 ). 

2 * The doctrine in the Greek Church.— In the 
Greek, or rather the Eastern or ^ Orthodox ’ 
Churches the two wrongly so-called Ecumenical 
Creeds which contain the clause Mescendit ad 
inferos,’ viz. the Symholum A^ostoUmm and the 
Symhotum Athanasianum^ are not recognized, 
while their own Creed, the so-called Miomno^Con- 
stantinopoHtanumr-‘thQ third of the * Ecumenical’ 
Symbols-— makes no mention of the Descensus, 
This^ explains why even the more elaborate cate- 
chetical manuals emanating from these Churches 
sometimes ignore the doctrine altogether {e,g, 
Konstantinos, Athens, 1868, p. 46 f.). 

None the less, however, is the Descemms an element 
in the Eastern tradition. Even discounting the 
testimony of the ^ Confesdo orthodoxa of Petrus 
Mogilas (i 49 [Kimmel, Lihri ^ymboUei ecclesiae 
orienfalUf Jena, 1843, p. 1181]), and the wholly 
unauthoritative Gonfessio Metrophmm Gritopxm 
(Kimmel, Appendix Ubror, symbol, etc#, Jena,, 
1850, pp. 73-76), which both show a leavening of ; 
Western thouglxt, and whose statements regarding 
the DescemxtSi therefore, may have been framed : 
under that influence, we have the less questionahle 
evidence of genuinely Eastern Church catechisms 
of the present day, as also of recent expositions of 
the Eastern theology.^ 

^ Of. Fbilaret, Eonger Oatechismt quest. 213-216, in BiUio^ 
theca symholica, ed. P. Schaff, ii. (Kew York, 1890) 477 f.; 
BertfaMJakis, ‘IcpA jca-nJyijcrts-, Oonstaiitinople, 1872, p. 122; 
EalMpbroji, UpoL KaroxocriSi Constantinople, 1880, 

p, 68 J Macaire (MakarioS), Thimgie dogmatique ortfiodoxe; 


In the ' Orthodox ’ tradition the Descensus j eh 
*’AlBov KddoBos (Androntsos, p. 211 ), is universally 
regarded as an act of the soul of Jesus, occurring 
during the interval in which His body rested in 
the tomb, and belonging to the mumis regium — 
His soul, however, still maintaining its unity with 
the Godhead or Logos. Other elements universally 
recognized are the triumph of Christ ‘ over Hades,’ 
or ' over death,’ which ensued as a result of His 
DescensuSf His preaching of salvation in Hades, 
and His deliverance of certain spirits held captive 
there. Moreover, it is only in appearance that 
there is some dubiety as to the persons to whom 
Christ preached and brought deliverance (cf. 
Androntsos) ; for such dubiety arises purely from 
consideration of the difficult passage in 1 Peter, 
which, together with Ac 2^, Eph 4®, and other 
texts, is usually cited as the Scripture authority 
for the doctrine ; and it is agreed by all — even by 
Metrophanes Critopulos (cf. p. 76; els aMv ijdi] 
TnareTLKfaaiv ) — that the tradition limits the deliver- 
ance effected by Christ to the OT saints who 
believed in the Messiah. Nay, Makarios duly 
rejects as unw^arranted every attempt to widen 
this limit, and Androntsos, in whose judgment the 
‘ most probable ’ hypothesis is that the deliverance 
was restricted to the OT saints, states explicitly ; 
KaBb\ov 6^ 5o^a, 6rt irrdpx^t Kal perb, Bdvarov 

iTrurrpocj)^ Ka.1 (FWfTjpia, wpoffKpoBei rrpbs rds depeXLdbdeis 
Tov XpicrrtavLapoO dXp&etas (p. 211). 

It must, nevertheless, be admitted that the 
* Orthodox ’ tradition shows here some ambiguity 
and inconsistency. This arises from the prevailing 
views regarding the destiny of the solid after death. 
As regards the state of the soul in the period 
between the particular judgment which follows 
immediately upon death and the universal judg- 
ment at the Last Day, the theology of the Eastern 
Church, when not 'dealing with the Descensus^ 
recognizes two alternatives : the souls of the dead 
either enter a provisional state of salvation, viz. 
Paradise (Lk 23^^), Abraham’s bosom (Lk 16^^), or 
the Kingdom of Heaven (Mt Lk 13®®, 2 Ti 4^®, 
2 P J or they go to the provisional place of 
punisliment, i,e. Hades (Lk 16®®), Gehenna (Mt 
5®®* ®®^*)i cr *the furnace of fire’ (Mt 13"^'®®), 
from which there is a possible transition to 
Paradise before the Last Day. But, when the 
Descensus is expressly in q^uestion. Hades is mani- 
festly regarded as the habitation of all departed 
spirits (cf. Kalliphron, p. 58; ch rbv "'AiB'gv ^rot 
rd KarotKTiriipiov tQv dx’ alwvos reBpedrriOP). 

Now, if Paradise be simply one of the sections of 
Hades, existing as such berore Christ’s descent into 
the lower world, one fails to see what advantage 
or deliverance His action wrought for the OT 
saints. But, if it was the deliverance from Hades 
which first secured the entrance of the saints of 
old into Paradise, then the ‘Abraham’s bosom’ of 
Lk 16®® cannot be identical with the ‘Paradise* 
of Lk 23^®, and we ask in vain what it really is. 
Finally, the union in Paradise mentioned in Lk 
23^ is assuredly not to be thought of as transient 
merely, for it is impossible to think of the glorified 
Christ as remaining permanently in the provisional 
state of salvation. 

3 . Roman Catholic doctrine,— These obscurities 
are avoided by the Roman Catholic doctrine (cf. 
Wetzer-Welte, Kirchenlex*^ Freiburg, 1882-1903, 
vi. 124-139, and the literature given there). The 
dogma dedaratum^ it is true, is simply that 
Ohiist— as is affirmed by the ApostoUcum and the 
‘ desepndit ad inferos* in the 
interval between His burial and His resurrection, 
and that in this Desccnsxts His soul ‘per seynon 
per potenUam tantum descendit’ {Gone. Senon.y 

trad, par un Ewm, 1869-60, ii. 195 if. ; A«4toutso% 

Aoyf/,ciTiKi\, Athens, 1907, pp. 211-214). 
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anni 1140; Denzinger, Enchiridion syrnholorum'^^i 
Freiburg, 1908, no. 385). The Symbol of the 
fourth Synod of Toledo (633) certainly supplements 
the stereotyped Article with a clause expressing 
the purpose of the Descent, viz. ‘ut sanctos, qui 
ibidem tenebantur, erueret’ (Hahn, Bihliothek d, 
Symhole^^ Breslau, 1897, p. 236), but that Symbol 
cannot be regarded as doctrinally binding upon 
the Catholic Church as a whole, while the Cate- 
chismus MomamiSj which deals very fully with 
the Descensus (i. 6, quasst. 1-6), has only a ‘ high 
dogmatic, but no primary symbolic authority* 
{Kirchenlea^, xi. 1055). There is, nevertheless, no 
manner of doubt that every Article in which the 
modem catechisms agree with the Gatechismsts 
Momanus m to he claimed as Catholic doctrine in 
the sense of dogma formate {ih, iii. 1884). Hence 
the official Catholic doctrine of the Descensus is 
as follows.^ 

The scene of the Descent is laid in the place 
‘in quo animae sanctorum ante Christi domini 
adventum excipiebantur * {Cat, Mom, i. 6. 3h 
the forecourt of Hell (Deharhe, qu. 231, etc.), the 
limbus patrum (Simar, i. 538 ; Compendio, p. 79), 
or the sinus Abrade (Lk 16®®, Cat. Mom.i loo. cit,). 
For ‘antequam Christus moreretur et resurgeret, 
coeli portae nemini unquam patuerunt * (cf. He 9®’® ; 
Cat, Bom.t loc, cit, qu. 6). It was into this limbus 
patrum^ accordingly, that Christ in His Spirit — 
not ‘ per potentiam tantum,* hut ‘ re et praesentia ’ 
{CaL Mom.i loc, cit. qu. 4) — descended, in order to 
manifest His power and glory even in the under 
world (Deharhe, qu. 233. 2; Cat, Mom., loc. cit. 
qu. 6 : ‘ ereptis daemonum spoliis*) and to comfort 
and deliver the souls of the just held captive there, 

i, e, to take them to Heaven {Oat. Mom,, loc. cit, 

3 and 6 ; Deharhe, qu. 233. 1, and 241). All 
this is probably clear enough to the laity; but 
the theologians of the Homan Catholic Church 
encounter difficulties in regard to Christ’s repose 
in the sepulchre, aud the passages Lk 23^^, Ac 1^ 
and 1 P 3^®^\ All Catholic theologians solve the 
first difficulty in the same way as the Cat, Mom. 
with the help of Scholastic logic solves it : 

* Christo jam mortuo, ejus anima ad inferos descendit ibique 
tamdiu mansit, quamdiu ejus corpus in sepulchre fuit ; eadem 
Christi persona eo tempore et apud inferos fuit et in sepulchro 
jacuit, propterea quod, quamvis anima a corpore discesserit, 
numquam tamen divmitas vel ab anima vel a corpore separata 
est’ (qu. 1). 

A second difficulty arises from the fact that in 
Lk 23^ the place in which Christ tarried after His 
death and on the day of His burial is given as 
‘ Paradise.’ Now, clear as is the distinction drawn 
by many theologians, in harmony with the Cat, 
Bom,, between Limhts (which involves no ‘ poena 
damni’ but only the ‘carentia visionis Dei’ [ef. 
Loofs, BymhoUh, Tub. 1902, i. 270] and in which, 
according to the Gat, Bom, {loc. cit, qu. 3], the 
fathers ‘sine ullo doloris sensu, beata redemptionis 
spe sustentati, quietahahitatione fruehantur’} and 
the Gehenna damnatorum, the former is neverthe- 
less a part of the inferi, of Hell. Is it permissible 
then to locate ‘ Paradise ’ in Hell (cf. KirehenlexK 
vi. 130)? Many theologians have done so without 
misgiving (ef. Martin, ii. 93: ‘forecourt of Hell,’ 
sinus Abrahae or limbus pairtm, also simply called 
‘Paradise’); hut sometimes a distinction is made 

1 Besides the Cat, Mom., of. 0, Bareille, JDe OatichisTm romain, 
au Venseignewnt^e la doctrine ckrttienne, Moutr6jeau,19Q7 

ii. S86-40S; J. Beharbe, Grosser KatecMswtes, Begensburg*, 
New York, and Cincinnati, 1896 ; Grosser Kat. J^r sdmtUche 
Bistimer Mayems, Begensburgr, 1904 ; KutJt, Kat, f, d. DMcese 
Trier, Trbves, 1888 ; Kath, Kat. /, a. Bistum Maim, Mainz, 
1886 ; Kath, Kat. /. d. Bistum JPaderhorn, Paderbom, 1892 ; 
Kat, d. hath. Religion, herausg, auf Befeihl d. hochwiimigsten 
Eerm Dr. K. J, v. Befele, Bisemfs u. MoUenhurg, Freiburg, 
1889 j Oat. du dioohse de Baris, Paris, 1807; Compendia della 
dottrina crisUana ad mo delV areidiooesi M Tori/no, 'Xurin, 
1893 ; cf. Th. Hub- Simar (f as archbp. of Cologne, 19(^, Jjehrb, 

, der Dogmatihi, 2 vols., Freiburg, 1890, i. 5Sw-641; K. Martin 
<t as bishop of Paderbom), Lehrb. d. hath, Meligim^^, 2 pts., 
Mainz, 1878, ii. 92 f. 


between inferior and paradlsus superior 

( = Heaven). The Gat. Mom,, whose interpretation 
is adopted by Kirchenlex.^ vi. 135 and Simar 
{Dogjnatik, i. 538), expounds the matter more 
felicitously thus : 

* Christi aspectus clarissimani lucem capUvis attulit, eorum- 
que auimas unmensa laetitia gaudioque iinplevit; quibiis etiam 
optatissimam beatitudinem, quae in Dei visione consistit, im- 
perfeivit. Quo facto id coniprobatum est, quod latroni pro- 
miserat illis verbis Luc. 23, 43.’ 

Here, accordingly, the limbus patrum, which 
after the liberation of the fathers is left absolutely 
empty, has, in virtue of Christ’s presence, become 
Paradise even before their departure— -has been 
‘ transformed, so to speak, into a heaven’ {Kitchen- 
lex.^Yi, 135). 

With this particular point, however, is con- 
nected a third difficulty. Christ did not ascend 
to^ Heaven till forty days after His departure from 
Limbus, and only then ‘ did He take with Him to 
Heaven’ the souls of the just whom He ‘had 
liberated ’ from that place (Deharhe, qu. 241). 
Where, then, were the souls of the fathers during 
these forty days? For attempts to answer this 
question the curious may be referred to Kirchen- 
lex.^ (vi. 136). 

The greatest difficulty of all is presented by 
1 P 3^®^* (cf. 4®). This is not one of the passages 
traditionally cited in support of the Descensus; 
the usual dicta probantia are Ac 2®"^* Eph 4®, 
Ho 10^ Mt 12^0, Hos 13^4 (ef. 1 Co 15«^*), Sir 24« 
(‘Penetraho omnes inferiores partes terrae, et 
inspiciam omnes dormiente.s, et illurainaho omnes 
sperantes in Domino’), Zee 9^^ (‘Tu quoque in 
sanguine testamenti tui emislstl vinctos tuos de 
lacu, in q^iio non est aqua’). Augustine, indeed, 
in a celebrated letter {ad Emdmm, Ep. clxiv., 
al. xeix. ; Migne, ML xxxiii. 709-71S), which in 
many passages reads like a modem treatise on 
the Descensus, emiffiatically denies that the two 
Petrine passages bear upon the subject at all (op, 
cit. 5. 15, p. 715, and 7. 21, p. 717). He explains 
1 p 3^®^* as referring to a preaching of the pre- 
existent Christ to the contemporaries of Noah who 
were overwhelmed in their sins {loc. cit. 6. 17, 
p. 716), and applies 4® to a preaching of the gospel 
in this life to the spiritually dead (7. 21, p. 717 1.). 
And this, or a similar, explanation is adopted, 
with approval, by many media3val theologians, 
including Thomas Aquinas, who writes {Summa, 
3. 62, 2ad^)i 

*His qui in caroere conclusi erant viventes, scilicet in corpore 
mortali, quod est quasi quidam career animae, spiritu suae 
divinitatis veniens praedicavit per internas inbpirationes et 
etiam externas adraonitiones per ora justorum* (of. ib . ; ‘Qui 
increduli fuerunt Noe praedicanti*). 

At present, however, the exegesis which— largely 
under the influence of Hundhausen {Das erste Monti- 
Jicalschreihen des Apostelfursten Metrus, Mainz, 
1873) — ^flnds most favour is that which makes the 
earlier passage (3^®^*) refer to the Descensus, The 
unbelieving contemporaries of Noah, accordingly, 
are supposed to he mentioned only by way of 
example, and the statement that Chx£^..’s preaching 
in the under world was vouchsafed even to such 
unrepentant souls in the place of perdition is 
narrowed down to mean that His preaching was 
made kno'v^m to the condemned withotit a special 
Descensus to them at all, or, in other words, that 
the effects of the Descensus extended also to the 
lost (Simar, i. 539 fP., following Hundhausen, 

. 350). Now this , modification of the sense of 

P 3^®^* brings it into harmony with a view which 
Aquinas {Summa, 3. 62, 2c) hM advanced without 
reference to that passage : - 

‘per suum effeotum {not : per suam esseniaam) Ohnstos in 
quewlibeti inferorum descendit; in infernum damnatorum 
habuit tunc eflecfcuiu, quod descendens ad inferos eos de sua 
incredulitate et maKtia confatavii* 

Certain catechisms, again, come to terms with 
I P 3^^^’ in a very simple fashion, by amending 
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the language of Scripture to make it suit Catholic 
dogma. Thus, after expounding the doctrine 
of the Descent to the Iwibus patTUMi they 
cite the passage in question in the following 
form: ‘He was put to death according to the 
flesh, hut in soul lie went to the spirits who were 
in prison, and preached, Le. proclaimed redemp- 
tion to them’ (Qrosser KatBchmnus f. d, Bistumer 
Bayerns^ p. 75 ; Paderhorner Kat. p. 93 ; simi- 
larly, though not quite so crudely, Deharhe, qu. 
231, and THerer Kat.^ p. 26). it is a singular 
fact that Aquinas {Summa, 3. 52, 2o) speaks also 
of an ‘ effectus ’ of the Descensus upon the souls in 
P'wrgato'iry ; ' illia qui detinehantur in purgatorio 
spem gloriae conseq^uendae dedit ’ ) and in a special 
gumstio (3. 62, 8) lie even discusses the problem 
whether Christ, in virtue of His Descensus^ de- 
livered souls also from Purgatory, and solves it 
as follows : 

‘ Si qui invent! sunt tales, quales etiam nuno virtute passionis 
Ohristi a purgatorio liberantur, tales nihil prohibet per des- 
censum Ohristi ad inferos a purgatorio esse liberatos.’ 

The strange thing is that Aquinas should think 
of souls as being in Pm*gatory at the time of the 
Descensus; for the Catholic doctrine is that all 
who have died in original sin (which could not be 
absolved before the death of Christ) are in MelL 
Even the sancti patres who believed in the Messiah, 
and who, according to Aquinas (3. 49, 6 ad 1), 
had cancelled their actual sins by their faith and 
works, must be regarded as having been in Hell, 
or, at least, in the ‘fore-couxt’ thereof, by reason 
of their orMnal sin ; and it is believed even to- 
day that, when the children of Christian parents 
die unbaptized, and thus have not been cleansed 
of original sin, they go to Hell — ^to a region, it is 
true, resembling that in which the patres dwelt, 
viz. the limbus infanlkm (Doofs, SymholiJc, 1. 269). 
Unless, therefore, there have heeh exceptions to 
this rule of doctrine (the Innocents whose festival 
occurs on the 28th of December need not be 
regarded as forming an exception, since their 
baptism of blood Avould avail instead of baptism 
by water, and they could accordingly go to the 
limbus patrum)i or unless a great migration from 
Hell to Purgatory took place at the instant of 
Christ’s death— a theory likewise not easy to 
accept — we must believe that Purgatory was as 
empty before the death of Christ as tne limbus 
patrum was after His Descent. 

4 * Lutheran doctrine. — The doctrine of the 
Descensus set forth in the Formula of Concord, 
and thus regarded b^^ orthodox Lutherans as 
bearing the seal of their Church, is of a peculiar 
character. It cannot be understood without a 
retrospective glance at Luther himself. W e must, 
however, distinguish between his real theological 
view and Ms presentation of the subject in his 
popular discourses. As a theologian Luther of 
course {a) adhered at first to the Catholic tradition 
{Psalmenvorlesung of 1513-15, Weimar ed. iii. 
103. 20 ; 317* 37). But (6) he could not continue 
to hold this view after asserting that the faith 
of the ‘fathers’ is identical with our own (cf. 
Predig fen uher 1 MosiSi 1627, Weimar ed., 100. 4; 
‘vides Adamunx Christianum fuisse ut nos’; Er- 
langen ed. [German], 33. 99). He had come to 
believe (cf, L K6stlin, Luthers Theologies Stutt- 
gart, 1901, ii. 341) — even (see below) before 1622 
(at Amsdorf, 13 Jan. 1622 j Enders, Brie/wechsel 
Luthers^ Oalw and Stuttgart, 1903, iii. 269-271)— 
that the ‘fathers,’ like departed believers in Christ, 
continue until the resurrection in a perfectly happy 
sleep of the soul, since they are, so to speak, 
enclosed and safeguarded in the belief in God’s 
word as in a bosom (‘Abraham’s bosom,’ Lk 16^^ ; 
KircImiposUlU, Brl. ed.^ 12 f.). Similarly, he 
thought thjtt the souls of the wicked in the state 


of death are tormented by their unbelieving evil 
conscience until they are cast into Hell at the 
Last Day; and with reference to the ‘Hell’ of 
Lk 16^^ He writes : 

‘The hell mentioned here cannot he the true Hell, which will 
come into being: at the Last Hay. . . . But it must be a place 
where the soul can live, and where it has no rest : therefore it 
cannot be a real locality. We judge, therefore, that this hell 
is the evil conscience —without faith and the word of God— in 
which the soul is buried and conlined until the Last Day, when 
the person, body and soul together, will be cast into the real 
bodily Hell.’ 

A view of the Descensus corresponding to these 
ideas regarding the sleep of the soul had already 
been set forth by Luther in the Operationes in 
Psalmos of 1519-21 : 

‘Anima Ohviati secundum substantiam descendit ad inferos 
, . . dolores mortis et inferni pro eodem ego habeo. Infernua 
enim est pavor mortis, id est senaus mortis, quo horrent mortem 
et tamen non eflugiunt daranati, nam mors contempta non 
sentitur estque velut somuus. . . . Ohvistus sicut cum summo 
dolore mortuua est, ita videtur et dolores post mortem in 
inferno sustinuiase, . . . ita . . . ut caro quidem ejus requi- 
everit in spe, sed anima ejus infernum gustaverit’ (Weim. ed, 
V, 463, 18 ff. ; Erl. ed. Opp, &xeg, xv. 15, 878 f.). 

Luther still adhered to this theoi*y in 1530 (Enarr, 
in ps, 10, Erl. ed. Opp» exeg. xvii. 125 f., cf. 124; 
[Germ.] xxxviii. 145 1, of. 144) ; and, in fact, if we 
would set forth his own distinctive view of the 
subject, we must keep these thoughts before our 
minds. There is nothing to suggest that he ever 
abandoned the belief that the true Hell has no 
existence until the Last Dajr ; he seems to have 
remained constant to the opinion to which he gave 
utterance in 1526 : 

‘Thaii there exists a special place in which the souls of the 
condemned now reside — as artists paint and belly-gods preach 
it— I regard as mere delusion, for even the devils are not yet in 
Hell’ {Expos, of jQiuih^ Weim. ed. xix. 226; Erl. ed. [Germ.l 
xli. 378). 

But he was not quite certain that the conception 
of the Descensus corresponding to this idea was 
final and exhaustive, and, accordingly, (c) while 
he had in 1523 sought to expound the Petrine 
passages on impossibie lines, and in a sense which 
Ignored tho Descensus {Auslegung d, 1 Petrushriefes, 
Weim. ed. xii. 367 f., 376 f., Brl. ed. [Germ.] li. 
458 flf. 467 ; in a second form, Erl. ed. Iii. 152 f , 
162), we find that subsequently, in his lectures on 
Genesis (c. 1637) — which, it is true, do not survive 
in a verbally authentic form — he takes account of 
the hypothesis that the verses may throw light on 
the Article ‘descendit ad inferos’ (Erl. ed. Opp, 
exeg, ii. 222). He deems it possible that Peter was 
thinking of a preaching of the mortuus Chrisfus 
to mortui of the time or the Deluge, but believes 
that this was restricted entirely to ^infantes et 
alios quos simplicitas sua impedivit, ne possent 
credere’ (loe. cit). {d) A little later Luther seems 
to have made a further advance. In 1543, accord- 
ing to Melanchthon’s statement {Corp, Ref. v, 68), 
he was disposed to tMnk— with Melanchthon him- 
self — ^that Christ’s preaching in Hades, as referred 
to in 1 Peter, might have elected the salvation of 
the nobler heathen; while in an edition of his 
lecture on Rosea, issued with Ms own consent by 
Veit Dietrich in 1645 (Letter of 16th Oct. 1645 [de 
Wette, Luthers Brief e, Berlin, 1825-66, v. 761]), he 
gives— if, that is to say, he ever read this edition of 
his lecture— his sanction to a shnOar exegesis (Erl. 
ed. 0pp. exeg, xxiv, 330), which, however, is not 
found m the transcriptions of the lecture of 1524 
(Weim. ed.xiii. 27) revised by Dietrich in his edition. 
In any case, Luther was far from certain that the 
views of the Descensus which went beyond the 
position stated above (in b) were correct. Hence, 
in 1644 — and here we have his last utterance on 
the subject, though again not authentic in its 
verbal transmission— (e) he pronounced a ‘non 
liquet’ upon all conjectures that would add to the 
simple fact of the sojourn of Christ’s spirit in 
inferno x 
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‘Quid anima fecerit in inferno, multi multa disputant, an 
spoliaverit inferos et lilieraverit suos qui ante ipsum in sinum 
Abrahae congregati fuerant, nihil attinet quaerere et riraari 
curiosius’ (in Gen, [Erl. ed., Opp, exeg, x, 219]). 

In his popular discourses Luther joins hands 
with the artists, whose pictures of the Descensus 
portray Christ — in the only way in which He can 
be portrayed, i.e, in the body — as going down 
‘with a banner in His hand,’ appearing before 
Hell, dislodging Satan, taking Hell by storm, and 
carrying away those who are His (cf. Erl. ed. 
[Germ.] xix,^ 41). Thus, in order that ‘ children and 
simple folk * might attain to a clear idea of Christ’s 
triumph over Hell and Satan — a fact which must 
become part of their receptive faith — Luther did 
not hesitate repeatedly (cf. even the short form of 
the Ten Commandments, 1520 [Weim. ed. vii. 217 
=:Erl. ed. [Germ,] xxii. 8], and elsewhere, e,g» in 
the Hauspostille [Erl. ed. [Germ.] v.® 1-17]), and 
notably in an Easter sermon preached at Torgau 
on the 13th of April 1533 (Erl. ed. [Germ.] xix.^ 
40-54), to speak of the Descensus as if ‘ the Lord 
Christ“the entire person, God and man, with body 
and soul, undivided— had journeyed to Hell, and 
had in person demolished Hell and bound the 
Devil’ (cf. Erl. ed. [Germ.] xix.^ 44 f.). But these 
expositions are obviously clothed in the language 
of popular metaphor, and there is not the slightest 
doubt that Luther was aware of their exoteric 
character. He makes this quite clear in the 
exordium of his Torgau discourse ; 

‘ And it pleases me well that, for the simple, it [the Descent] 
should be painted, played, sung, or spoken in this manner (i.e, 
as represented by the artists), and I shall be quite content if 
people do not vex themselves greatly with high and subtle 
thoughts as to how it was carried out ; for it did not take place 
in the body at all, as He remained in the grave for three days’ 
(Erl, ed. [Germ.] xix.2 41). 

It is instructive to note, as bearing in the same 
direction, what Luther adds to the words quoted 
above regarding the Descent of the whole person : 
‘Please God, the banner, doors, gate, and chains 
were of wood, or of iron, or did not exist at all ’ 
cit. p. 45). Yet these utterances in the Torgau 
d&course, notwithstanding their unmistakably 
exoteric and metaphorical cast, came at length to 
be formulated as dogma. Owing, in some un- 
explained waj% to local controversies regarding the 
Descent (E. H. K. Prank, Theol, der Ooncordien- 
formel, iii., Erlangen, 1868, p. 418 ff.), the framers 
of the Formula of Concord (and even of its fore- 
runner, the so-called Book of Torgau) deemed it 
necessary to insert a special Article (ix.) ‘de 
Descensu Christi.’ Their ostensible jvurpose in so 
doing was merely ‘ simplicitatem lidei in symbolo 
apostolico comprehensam retinere’ (J. T. Muller, 
Die symbol, Bucher d, emngAuth, Kirche^ stereo- 
type ed., Glitersloh, 1882, p. 696. 1). But when, in 
Art. ix,, with a reference to Luther’s Torgau 
discourse, they declare : ‘ Bimplioiter ergo credimus 
quod tota persona^ Deus et homo, post sepulturam 
ad inferos descenderit, Batanam aeviceiit, potes- 
tatem inferorum everterit, et diabolo omnem vim 
et potentiam eripuerit’ {ih, 696. 2), it is clear that 
the statement has behind it the whole argumenta- 
tion of Art. viii. on the * Communicatio idiomatum ’ 
(ih, 697. 3). 

Lutheran orthodoxy, in maontaining (in opposition 
to the Keformed theology s see § 5 helow), as an 
element of the^ true doctrine, that the Descensus 
was an act which, occurring after the 
and immediately before the Eesurrection, involved 
the entire person of Christ, and belonged to the 
status emltationiSy was simply proceeding upon 
the lines laid down by the Formula of Concord. 
But, in seeking to establish these positions, it 
appealed to the Petrine passage (1 P 3^*^) which 
was not cited by that Formula, asserting that the 
preaching of Christ was a ‘praedicatio (verbalis 1) 
elenchtica,’ and therefore a ‘triumphum agere’ 
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(Hollaz, in H. Schmid, Die Dogmatih d. evaozg,- 
luth. Kirche"^, Frankfort, 1858, § 38, note 21). In 
so doing, however, it also makes a complete 
surrender of the ‘ siinplicitas Jidei^ as its Christo- 
logy compelled it to qualify the ‘descendlt’ by 
the phrase ‘secundum humanam natiiram,’ for 
‘ secundum divinam naturam jam ante in inferno 
per dominium omnia replens erat’ (Quenstedt, in 
Schmid, op, cit. § 38, note 23). On a closer view, 
in fact, the ‘descendit’ becomes more attenuated 
still, since, according to the doctrine of Christ’s 
omnipresence. His humanity is— after His exalta- 
tion, at all events— wherever His Divinity is. 
The ‘ supernaturaiis moUis non iocalis ’ (Hollaz, in 
loe. cit. note 22) is thus merely the first phase of 
the non-local uhiquitas corpoHs, According to the 
Tubingen school, indeed, the humanity of Christ 
was not to be separated from His non-local omni- 
present Divinity, even at the beginning of His 
rest in the grave, or at any time, in fact, after His 
conceptio (Dorner, Gesch, d. prot, Theol,, Munich, 
1867, ii. 788 E). 

5. Reformed doctrine. — If the Lutheran doctrine 
may he regarded as a modification of the Catholic 
— and it can be explained only by reference to the 
latter — the view of the Keformed Churches, so far 
as a single generic view of the question may be 
attributed to them, is characterized by a complete 
abandonment of the Koman dogma. It is true 
that Zwingli, in his first discourse at Berne ( Wez'he, 
ed. Schuler and Schulthess, Zurich, 1828-1842, ii. 
1. p. 211), keptclose to the Catholic interpretation, 
asserting that the pious who lived before Christ 
and believed in the coming Messiah were delivered 
from Hades; and that later (Fidei expositio 7 
[ Werke, iv. 49]), while of opinion that the ‘descendit’ 
of the Apostolicum signifies only that Christ really 
died (‘inferis enim connumerari ex humanis ahiisse 
est’), he still clung to that view, which rests upon 
a peculiar exegesis of 1 P Leo Jud, again, 
in Ms Catechism of 1534, finds no more in the 
‘descendit’ than ‘vere inortuus est’: ‘He died 
and was buried— went to Hell indeed, i.e. He really 
died’ (A. Schweizer, Die GlauhensUhre der emng,- 
ref. Kirche, ii., Zurich, 1847, p. 349). Then Calvin, 
while deeming it an error to take the ‘descendit’ 
as equivalent to ‘ sepultus est ’ [Jnsi, 1536 lO_pp, i. 
70; ‘haee particula de descensu , , . minime 
superflua’]; emphatic repudiation in InsL 1539- 
54 iOpp, i. 529] and 1559 [Opp. ii. 375]), neverthe- 
less characterizes the Koman view as a ‘fabula’ 
not only in Inst, 1536 (i. 69 f.) but also later [Inst, 
1539-54, 7. 27 [i. 529 f.]; 1559, 2. 16, 9 [ii. 375 f.]) ; 
the idea that the souls of the dead are confined in 
a prison he regards as simply ‘childish’ (1559, 2. 
16, 9 [ii. 376]). From 1536 to 1559 the only mean- 
ing which he drew from the Petrine passages — 
without applying them to the Descensus at all — > 
was as follows : 

‘virtutem redemptionis per Ohrisfeum parUe exhibitam et 
plane manifeatatam ess© eorum spirititus qtii ante id tempus 
defuncti f aerant/ ‘ Fideles/ lie believes, ‘ tunc plane et praesenti 
aspectu perspexeruni ejua visitabionem ; contra reprobi . ♦ . 
nullam sibi spem residuam tunc planins agnoverunt' (Inst, 
1689-54, 1, 27, p. 680; cf. 1686, p. 70, and 1669, %, 16, 0, 
p. 876). 

To Calvin’s mind the true sense of the article 
‘descendit ad inferos ’ was this : 

‘Ohriafcum afflietum a Deo fuisse ac dMni 3iidicu borrorem et 
severitatem sensisse, ut irae Doi intercederet ao ©jus jfustitiae 
nostro nomine aafcisfaeeret’ (Imt, 1586, p. 69 ; of. 1559, 2. 16, 
10, ii. 876 : ‘ Nibilactnm erat, si eorporea tantum morfce defunctus 
fuiaset Ohristus, sed operae simul pretaum erat, ub divinae 
ul^onis severitatem sentiret, quo et irae ipsins intercederet ©t 
satisfaceret jnato judloio; unde etiam eum oporfcuit cum 
inferorum copiis aeternaeque mortis borrore quasi consertis 
manibusluctari’). 

Calvin is thinking here, not of the experiences 
through which Jesus passed after His death, but 
of the agonies of soul which preceded it. To 
challenge this interpretation on the ground that 
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it conflicts with the sequence of the Symbolical 
clauses, he regards as frivolous ; 

* Ubi eniin quae in hominum conspectu passus esb Ohristus 
exposita fuerunc, opportune subjicitur invisibile illud et in- 
comprehensibile judicmm quod coram Deo sustinuit’ {Inst. 
1659, 2. IG. 10, p. 376 f.). 

In the Beformed Churches of the succeeding 
period, as is shown by; F. Wendelin {Sy sterna, 1656, 
p. 719, in Schweizer, ii. 350), the views of Leo Jud 
and Calvin took precedence of all others, though 
in varying measure ; . 

‘Per deacensum nihil aliud significari nisi sepulturam, pii et 
dootl viri nonnulli approbant ; plerique ortbodoxoruin intelligunt 
doloreainfernales quosin aaima suaObristus seneit ’ (P. Wendelin, 
loc. cit.). 

With regard to the latter point the Beformed 
theologians often differ from Calvin in not restrict- 
ing Christ’s endurance of the dohres infernales to 
His earthly life. In both statements it is of course 
implied — in opposition to the Lutheran theory — 
that the Descensus belongs to the stat%is exinani- \ 
tionis or hmniliationis ( Westminster Larger Catech- \ 
ism, qu. 46, 49, 50). Among the formularies which i 
adopt the distinctively C^vinistie view are the | 
Ceneva Catechism (E. F. K. Muiler, Behenntms^ I 
schriften d, ref. Kirehe, Leipzig, 1903, p. 122 f. ; j 
‘horribiles angustiasintelligo quihus Christi anima ' 
constricta fait’) and the Heidelberg Catechism i 
(qu. 44 [Miiller, p. 694; *unspeak&le distress, 
agony, and horror, which He suffered in His soul, 
and previously ’]). The Westminster Larger Catech- 
ism sets forth the Calvinistic view—without 
mention of the ‘Descent’ however — ^in qu. 49, 
while in qu. 50 it supplements this by speaking of 
Christ ‘ as after His death . . . continuing in the 
state of the dead, and under the power of death,’ 
and expressly adds that this ‘ hath been otherwise 
expressed in these words, — Se descended into hell.* 
But most of the Beformed Confessions give no 
explanation of the Descensus at all. The Anglican 
XAXIX Articles of 1563 likewise discard that 
portion of Art. iii. (Mlilier, p. 506 ; ‘ nam corpus 
usque ad resurrectionem in sepulchro jacuit; 
spiiifcus, ab ilio emissus, cum spiritibus qui in 
carcere sive in inferno detinebantur fnit, illisque 
praedicavit, quemadmodum testatur Petri locus ’) 
which in the XLII Articles of 1552 followed the 
statement ‘Ohristus est oredendus ad inferos 
deseendisse.’ 

6. Modern interpretation and re-statement.— 
In the Creek and Boman Churches the formulated 
doctrines of the Descensics dealt with above (§§ 2 
and 3) have maintained an all but absolute pre- 
dominance since mediseval times j of the few 
divergent tendencies the more important are 
mentioned by Dietelmaier {Bist. dogmaiis de 
Descensus Alborf, 1762, pp. 128-139, 144-153, 179). 
Within the pale of Lutheranism, again, a great 
variety of views gained a footing at the very 
outset. Luther himself advocated more than one 
interpretation (of. § 4) ; J ohannes Agricola, in Im 
Christliche Kinderzuchi,^ propounded views similar 
to those afterwards maintained by Calvin (cl D. 
Kawerau, Joh. Agricola, Berlin, 1881, p. 72), and 
with these views, again, Joh. Aepinus of Hamburg 
(t 1553) incorporated the theory that the Descenstts 
was really a vicarious descent of the Spirit of 
Jesus into that infernum in which sinners deserve 
to suffer until the Final Judgment and the incep- 
tion of Gehenna fire (F. H. B. TrmlCiDieTheologie 
der Concordienformel, 4 vols., Erlangen, 1858-65, 
iii. 397-415) ; many others have approximated to 
the position of Aepinus (Frank, p. 415 1), while Joh. 
Brenz (tl570), in the interests of the uhiguitas 
ccT^oris Christi and the non-looal character of 
‘ B-caveu ’ and the infernum, was inclined to favour 
a spiritual theory of the Descensus— dcn interpreta- 
tion which amounted to Uttle more than the notion 
that the crucified Christ is mjpposed by human 


beings to have gone down to Hell and to have 
utterly perished (Frank, pp. 418-420; for other 
theologians, cl Frank, pp. 4161, 420-424, and for 
Urbanus Bhegius and Mafcthesius, Dietelmaier, 
p. 179 f.). From the issue of the Formula of 
Concord till after the middle of the ISth cent., 
however, the vie%v formulated in that document 
prevailed generally within the Lutheran communion 
(cl Dietelmaier, pp. 170, 180, 204-209). In the 
Beformed Churches neither of the Confessional 
views referred to in § 5 ever gained a position of 
absolute supremacy. As a matter of fact, it was 
in this section of the Church— -in which the serious 
study of historical questions was entered upon 
earlier than among the Lutherans — that the 
certitude of the Confessional interpretations was 
first shattered. Besides the great theologian G. 
J, Vossius (i* 1649), two renowned English scholars, 
John Lightfoot (f 1675) and John Pearson (f 1686), 
succeeded in undermining the confidence hitherto 
placed in the formulated views, and for these 
thinkers the Descensus meant no more than the 
sojourn of the Spirit of Jesus in the realm of death. 
Then in the period of the Illumination the dogma 
largely lost its earlier signification, nor did the 
theology of post-illumination times restore it. 

But a fresh theory of the Descensus was advanced, 
and found favour in many quarters. The distinc- 
tive feature of the new interpretation was that it 
associated the preaching of Christ in Hades with a 
possible offer of salvation after death to all who 
had been denied the opportunity in this life. The 
Kifipi)cr(T€LP of 1 P 3^^ was regarded as a preaching of 
the gospel j the contemporaries of Noah (v.^o) were 
supposed to be referred to only as examples, or 
as abnormally depraved, and it was thus inferred, 
a majore ad minus, that, if salvation was proffered 
to such as these, a similar invitation must be 
granted to all who have not been called, or called 
effectually, in this life. To a certain extent re- 
course was had also to a hypothesis with which 
Augustine was acquainted {Bp. clxiv. 4. 13 j Migne, 
FL xxxiii. 714), viz. that a knowledge of the 
salvation wrought by Christ must have remained 
in the realm of death ever since His preaching 
there. The present writer is unable, so far as 
regards the countries outside Germany, to trace 
the rise of this now widely diffused idea ; consider- 
able information on the subject is given by C. 
Clemen, ‘ Niedergefahren zu den Toten* Giessen, 
1900, p. 215 ff. Xn Germany certain theologians— 
above ail, J. L. Konig {Die Lehre uon Christi 
Hbllenfahrt, Frankfort a.M., 1842), E. Glider [Die 
Lehre mn der Erscheiming Jesu Christi unter d. 
Toten, Berne, 1853), and Clemen {op. cit .) — have 

S 'ven their support to this re-statement of the 
escensus doctrine, or at least (thus Clemen) of 
what is supposed to be its religious hearing. These 
new ideas have found their way even into the 
precincts of Lutheran orthodoxy, and have become 
incorporated in a peculiar manner with other 
modincations of orthodox (= Lutheran) tradition 
(cf. e.g. Alex, von Oettingen, LutherischeDogmatih, 
li, 2, Munich, 1902, pp. 140-X48). The theory 
which would affirm the possibility of an offer of 
salvation after death must, in our judgment, be 
conceded, and indeed many modern writers of the 
most diverse theological tendencies give it their 
approval (cf. Konig, p. 20411., Cleinon, p. 212 ff.); 
but whether the theory can be legitimately com- 
bined with the Descensus as presented in Scripture 
(see below, § 7) or in the tradition of the Church 
(§ 8) is another question. 

7, Re-statement compared with Scripture. — Of 
the various passages of Scripture which have at 
one time or another been appealed to in support of 
the Descensus those drawn from the OT need' not 
be discussed . here, as it is only by an obsolete 
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exegesis that references to Jesus Christ could be 
found in them* Nor do the NT passages— Mt 12“*®, 
Ac Ro 10'^ and Eph — speak of a Descensus 

of the nature implied by the ‘ Orthodox,’ Catholic, 
Lutheran, Calvinistic, or ‘ modern ’ interpretations ; 
these passages, or some of them, point at most to 
a sojourn of Jesus, or of His soul (Ac 2^'^}, in 
‘Hades.’ We shall have an opportunity below 
(see § 10) of gauging the significance of this datum. 
The only passages which need be considered here 
are 1 P and 4®, which are very generally re- 
garded as the loci classici for the Descensus, though, 
as we have already seen, Augustine and Aquinas 
(of. § 3), Calvin (§ 5) and — for many years at least 
— Luther as well (§ 4), denied that the verses in 
question refer to the subject at all. 

1 P 4® must certainly be surrendered. For, while 
Augustine’s idea that the v^Kpol is equivalent to 
infideles {Ep. clxiv. 7. 21 [PX xxxiii. 718]) — an 
exegesis adopted by Luther {EpisL S, Petr, 
ausgelegt, 1523 [Erl. ed. [Germ.] li. 46$])— is un- 
doubtedly wrong, Luther is as certainly right in 
saying {}oe, cit, p. 467) : ‘ He (St. Peter) adds fur- 
ther that they (the veKpol) are judged according to 
man in the flesh. But they are not in the flesh ; 
hence it can be undei*stood only as applied to living 
persons.] If this reasoning he conclusive, and the 
application of the passage to the Descensus thus 
shown to be wrong, other points of difference 
among expositors may he left out of consideration 
here. The only correct explanation, in the present 
writer’s opinion, is that which takes the veKpol to 
signify those who were dead when the Epistle was 
written, but who in their lifetime had — as the 
eti7jyye\l(T67i shows — a knowledge of the gospel: 
just because they have died, and have not remained 
alive until the Parousia, they are ‘judged in the 
flesh,’ ipsa morie carnis (Augustine, Ep, clxiv. 7. 
21 [PX xxxiii. 718]), hut they live to God wvsrifmri. 
This agrees with the whole train of thought which 
sets out from 3^^ and reaches its middle point in 4^ ; 
for the emphasis is laid upon the idea that the 
dead, though it has been their lot Kpidilvai a-apKl, 
nevertheless K(xrk Behv TPerUjAart, 

The case of 1 P cannot be so easily disposed 
of. Of the various interpretations applied to this 
passage, not a few find no reference to the Descensus 
in it either. 

We have one example of this when the clause iv (sc. 
weviMari) Tropevdds eKTjpv^^v is assumed to refer to the pre- 
existent Christ (I,). Such is the interpretation of Augn-^stine 
(cf« § 3)» J- O. K. V, Hofmann (Die heihye Schri/t d. vii., 
Nordlingen, 1876, p. 124-134), and A. Schweizer (JEKnaSgrc/aAran 
mrlloUe, etc., Zhrich, 1868), who thinlcs that (I.a) the irvenJiaaTa 
to whom Christ preached were the people of Noah’s time, and 
that these are spoken of as irveiJ/nara h/ ^vKatcfi because they ‘in 
ignorantiae tenebris oiaudebantur’ (Aug. Pp. clxiv. 6, 16 [PL 
xxxiii. 7163), or because they were h when the Epistle was 

written (v. Hofmann, et^aL), Another form of this interpreta- 
tion is that of F. Spitta (ChHsti Predi0 an die 0eister, Gott- 
ingen, 1890), that (Lb) the cv ^vXctKip nrpsvfiara are the angels 
whose fall (Gn 6^) was a theme of such profound interest in the 
JTewish apocalyptic Hfcerature and itt certain Christian circles of 
the early centuries (cf. 2 P 2-*^, Similarly, the idea of the 
Descemvs is surrendered by the interpretation which refers the 
clause iropeuOetsr to the period c^erthe Besurreotion 

(II.). This exegesis is certainly untenabie in the form repre- 
sented by Luther, viz. that (II.a) Christ after His Ascension 
comes in the Spirit (Le. in preaching) to the spirits (i.e, spirits 
or hearts of men), who are as disobedient as the contemporaries 
of Noah (Erl. ed. CGerni.] li 468-460); but in the form ^ven to 
it by F. 0. Baur (Yorlemngm il, d. neutest, Tkeologie, Leipzig, 
186-1, p. 291)~that (II.5) those to whom Christ preached were 
the fallen angels (cf. 1 Ti 31 C: (a<j)0n dLywAots)— it still finds 
adherents (M, Lautorburg, JPifJSy viif. 201, 1 . 2111.). But a new 
interest gathers around the passage when the rropsyOel^ eic^pv^np 
is understood to indicate an event which occurred in the interval 
between Christ’s death and His resurrection (HI. ). The theories 
based on this exegesis fall into two main classes, corresponding 
to a twofold explanation of iiajpv^ey. If the "Word be taken to 
mean a preadiing of salvation (III, a), then the verse asserts that 
during the interval in question Christ proclaimed salvation to 
the generation destroyed by the Deluge, But, if eKijpv^ev be 
interpreted as implying only an ‘ elcnchtic proclamation ‘ (Hl.b), 
we have a view which seems to approximate to the position of 
Lutheran Orthodoxy (cf. § 4). 


Which of the above five exegetical theories still 
advocated to-day (I.a, 5, 11.5, Ill.a, b) is the most 
probable is a questiorT which each must decide for 
himself; to seek to prove that any single one is 
exclusively correct were a hopeless task. The 
present writer has a considerable preference for the 
first form of explanation (I.), and especially for 
that of Spitta (i.6), though he hardly shares the 
confidence with which the latter scholar refers the 
iK'i^pv^ev to the commination uttered, according to 
the Book of^ Enoch (xii. 4, ed. Fleming and Rader- 
macher, Leipzig, 1901, p, 34 ff.), over the fallen 
angels by Enoch : so many ideas of like nature 
must have been current in Apostolic times. But, 
even if either of the interpretations specifiied in 
III. is the right one, i,e, if we are to postulate a 
preaching of Christ in the interval between His 
death and His resurrection, yet 1 P 3^^^- gives as 
little warrant for the ‘ modern ’ conception of the 
Descensus as for that of the Lutheran Orthodoxy. 
Both theories, in fact, alike the Orthodox Lutheran, 
which does not harmonize with the iv 
TTveijiari), and the modern, are in conflict with the 
indisputable fact that the only people mentioned 
in v.^® as those to whom Christ preached are the 
contemporaries of Noah. To assume that the 
latter are mentioned only by way of example, and 
that the preaching of salvation, or of judgment, 
was heard by all direidiiaavrh Trore, is certainly un- 
warranted, As regards the whole passage, in fact, 
only one thing is certain, viz. that, if it speaks of 
the Descensus at all, whether in the sense of inter- 
pretation III. a or in that of 111.5, it pi*esents an 
altogether unique conception of the event — unique 
not only with respect to the Confessional interpre- 
tations (§§ 2-5) and the ‘ modern ’ theories, but also 
with respect to the traditions of the early Church. 
The conception of the Descermis current in the 
early Church proceeded on entirely different lines 
(see § 8) and arose independently of 1 P Prior 
to the time of Clement of Alexandria (Strom, vi. 
a. 45, ed. 0. Stahlin, Leipzig, 1906, p, 454, 14 ff.) 
and Origen [in Joann, vi, 35, ed, E. Preuschen, 
Leipzig, 1903, p. 144, 15fl*,), this passage, so far as 
we know^ was never referred to in connexion with 
the Descensus ; while Irenseus, who often speaks of 
the Descensus, and brings many Biblical passages 
to bear upon it (cf. adv, Peer, v. 31. 1, Massuet 
[ed. Harvey, Cambridge, 1877, ii. 411]), and who, 
moreover, was acquainted with 1 Peter and regarded 
it as authentic (op, cit, iv, 9. 2 [ii. 170]), never 
quotes the passage at all, nor, in dealing specially 
with the Descensus, does he even allude to it. 

8. Re-statement compared with early Church 
tradition.— ’It is absolutely certain that the early 
Church tradition regarding the Descensus moves in 
an orbit quite apart from the ‘ modem ’ treatment 
of the conception. As regards the Western Bap- 
tismal Confession, it is well loiown that the * de- 
scendit ad inferos,’ which does not occur in the 
early Roman Symbol (Hahn, Billiothek d, Symhole^, 
Breslau, 1897, p. 22 ff.), makes its first appearance 
in the Symbol of Aquileia by Ruflnus (Hahn, p, 42, 
cf. note 63 j Caspari, Quellen, ii. [Christiania, 
1869] 46, note 133; also F. ICattenbusch, Das 
c^ostol. Symbol, ii. [Leipzig, 1900] 895 ff). In the 
Eastern Confessions (not, however, in the Baptismal 
formula}) the clause appears somewhat earlier, viz. 
in the Fourth Sirmian formula of 359 (Hahn, § 163 s 
ml ek rh mT^'kdbvm), the kindred formula 

of Nice of the same year (Hahn, § 164), and the 
Constantinopolifcan formula of 360 (Hahn, § 

But, long before these Confessions saw the light, 
the Descensus was already part of the Church 
tradition, alike in the East and in the West. This 
appears, to begin with, from the circumstance that 
among the thmgs ‘ quSae testatissima veritate de 
Christo conscripta Augustine places the fact 
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* quod apud inferos fuit ’ {Ep. clxiv. 6. 14 ; cf. ih, 4. 
12; ^Christo ad inferos descendente,’ and 2. 3 
‘[Christum] . . . venisse in infernnm satis constat, 

, , , quis ergo nisi infidelis negaverit fuisse apud 
inferos Christum?’) ; but in point of fact the idea 
of the Descensits can be clearly traced through 
Clement of Alexandria {cf. § 7), TertuUian [de 
Anima, 7 and 65, ed. Reifferseheia, Vienna, 1890, p. 
308, 14 and 387 ff.)j and Irenseus (adv, Hmr, iii. 20. 
4, Massuet [ed. Harvey, ii. 108] ; iv. 22. 1 [ii. 228] ; 
iv. 33. 1 [ii 256] 5 iv. 33. 12 [ii 267]; v. 31. 1 [ii. 
411], and TU xxx. 1 . p. 42), to Justin 

{Dial, 72, ed. Otto, 1876-81, ii. 260) and one of the 
‘presbyters’ of Irenaeus (cf. adv. Kmr, iv. 27. 2 
[h, 241]). H ow, what significance did these Fathers 
attach to the idea ? In answering this question it 
will be well to begin with the popular account of 
the I>esee^^sM5 given in the second part {i,e, the so- 
called Descensus) of the Gospel of Nicodemus, which 
probably belongs to the 4th cent. A.D. (B'oangelia 
apocrypha^^ ed. Tischendorf, Leipzig, 1876, pp. 
322 if. and 389 ff. ). Here it is told in most dramatic 
style how Christ after His death came|to Hades, 
set free the OT saints, and took them to Heaven, 
while He cast Satan, who desired to detain Him in 
Hades, into Tartarus (G-r. text, cap. vi. p. 329 ; Lat. 
text B, cap. viii. p. 429 ; somewhat differently Lat. 
text A, cap. vi. p. 400 : ‘ tradidit eum inferi potes- 
tati’). According to this account, therefore, there 
are two elements in the Descensus^ viz. Christ’s 
deliverance of the OT fathers from Hades, and His 
victory over Satan. The latter is not found in the 
earlier sources, being a mythological expansion — 
traceable as far hack as Origen {in Gen, horn. 17. 5, 
ed. Lommatzsch, Berlin, 1831-48, viii. 290) — of the 
NT conception of Christ’s victory over Satan com- 
bined with Ac 2^; the former — the deliverance 
of the saints — corresponds to the tradition which 
can be traced hack to Justin’s time. And that 
this conception of the Deseensus may be regarded 
as distinctively that of the early Church is corro- 
borated by the following facts. (1) Irenaeus (in all 
the passages quoted above) and Justin {loc, cit) 
give Scripture proofs of the view in question, 
and they also cite an OT (apoei^phal) passage as 
follows ; ‘ Commenioratus est Pominus, sanctus 
Israel, mortuorum suorum qni dormierant in terra 
sepultionis, et descendit ad eos evangelizare salu- 
tem, quae est ab eo, ut salvaret eos ’ (Iren. iii. 20. 
4 [ii. 108] ; cf. A. Besch, ‘ Ausserkanon. Parallel- 
texte zu d. Evangelien,’ TU x. 1 and 2, p. 372 ff.). 
(2) It is evident that Celsus, the pagan adversary 
of Christianity, was acquainted with this view; 
according to Origen (c. Odsmn^ ii. 43 [ed. Koetschau, 
Leipzig, 1899, L 166]}, he speaks of Christ thus ; 
relcras roifi 6pras iffriXKero sh ^Sov vetiriop roiis 
iKsZ (3) Marcion’s conception of the Descensus is 
obviously a characteristic travesty of that recog- 
nized Iw the Chui'ch ; thus, according to Irenseus 
(adu, Jicer, i. 27. 3 [i. 218 f.]), Marcion taught : 

* Gain et eos qui similes sunt ei, et Sodomitas et Aegyptios et 
similes eis et omnes omnino gentes quae in omni permixtione 
malignitatis ambulaverunt, salvatas esse a Domino, cam 
descendisset ad inferos, . , . Abel antem et Enocht et Noe et 
reliquoa justos et eos qui sunt erga Abraham patriarcbas, cum 
omnibus prophetis et his qui plaouemnfc Deo, non participasse 
salutem. , . , Quoniam enim. sciebant, inquit, Deum suum 
semper tentantem eos, et tunc tentare eum su^icati, non 
accurrerunt Jesii neque crediderunt annuntiafioni ejus; et 
propterea remansiase animas ipsorum apud inferos dixit.’ 

Moreover, we cannot appeal to Eufinus as a 
witness against the theory that the conception of 
the Descensus thus travestied by Marcion was the 
accredited doctrine of the Church. It may well he 
that Eufinus did not know what to make of the 
‘ descendit ad inferos ’ in his own Symbol. His first 
remark regarding it is: ‘vis verbi eadem videtur 
esse in eo, quod sepultus dicitur,* while, further 
on,^ along with other passages of Scripture, he 
incidentally refers to I r 3^^, which, as he thinks-^ 


tells us ‘quid operis [Christus] in inferno egerit’ 
{Oomm, in Symbol, cap. 18 and 28 [Migne, PL xxi. 
356 and 364]). After all, it is quite true that the 
Article ‘ descendit ad inferos ’ hears essentially the 
same meaning as the people of that day found in 
the Article ‘sepultus est.’ Christ went to Hades, 
according fco the beliefs of the age, precisely be- 
cause He died and was buried : ‘ Christus Dens,’ 
says TertuUian, ‘ quia et homo, mortiius secundum 
scripturas, ^ et sepultus secundum easdem, huic 
quoque legi satisfecit, forma humanae mortis apud 
inferos functus ’ {de Anima^ 55 [ed. Reifferscheid, 
i. 388, 1-3]). We must not forget that Jews as 
well as Greeks regarded the grave and Hades as 
identical; the Dmashalia Apostolorum contains 
a passage — one, moreover, of quasi-Symbolical 
character — ^whieh brings Christ’s liberation of the 
OT saints into immediate connexion with His 
death ; 

‘ qui crucifixus est sub Pontio Pilato et dormivitt ut evangeli. 
zaret Abraham et Isaak et Jakob et ganctis sins universis tarn 
finem saeculi quam resurrectionem quae erit mortuorum ’ (vi. 6, 
23. 8; ed. Funk, Lidascalia et ConistitutioTies Apostolorum^ 
Paderbom, 1905, i. 382), 

9. Original signification of the doctrine. — We 
proceed to ask whether the conception of the 
Descensus thus recognized by the early Church — 
the conception which has been preserved most 
faithfully in the Orthodox Eastern Church, and 
still looms through the Roman Catholic doctrine, 
but which differs radically from the formulated 
views of the Protestant Churches, as also from the 
‘modern’ interpretation of the Descensus as a 
preaching to unbelievers — ^\vas the ori^naL But 
this really leads to the antecedent question whether 
the view shown to have been held by TertuUian, 
Irenaeus, and Justin can he traced still further 
back. In Hermas {Simil, ix, 16. 5) we find the 
theologoumenon : ot d-nroo-ToXoi Kal ol SiSdcrKaXot 

ot KlIpvlaVTeS TO dvOpa TOV vtoV tot) 0€Ot) KQljUi7)64PT€S 

, . , iK^jpv^av Kal rots irpoKeKOt/arj/a^voLS, Clearly, 
therefore, Hermas knew nothing of a ‘ Descensus 
Ghristi ad inferos’ in the sense ascribed to it by 
Tei'tuUian, Irenseus, and Justin. The present 
writer is, nevertheless, convinced — with J. B. 
Lightfoot and other scholars — that an idea of the 
Descensus very similar to that held by these 
I Fathers can he traced even in Ignatius. Speaking 
I of the prophets, the latter says that they had 
I hoped and ^waited for Jesus Christ, ip ip {sc, 
*lricrov Xpicrrcp) Kal 'rri.a'TC-ucravTcs lcr&>0q(rav . . . trrb 
Xpiarov . , , cruvTjpi.Ojji.'qp^voi, ip rtp st/aYyeXltp 
r^s KOLPys iXrrldos {Philad, v. 2, ed. Lightfoot, Loud. 
1889, ii. 262 f.), while the same thought is found in 
Magn, ix, 2 (ii, 131), which speaks of Christ and 
the prophets thus ; tv diKaim dvii^evoPj Trap(3;>v 4iY6Lpev 
ttVToijs Ik vcKpwv. Nor does the present writer doubt 
that these ideas of the Descensus likewise underlie 
the thought of Ignatius when he speaks of Jesus 
Christ as the 6i^pa rod Trarpbs, ol ela-ipxoprai ’A/9pad/i 
Kal *I(rahK Kal ’la/ribjS ml ol irpotp^rat Kal ol d,7r6crTo'koL Kal 

7) iKKXricrla {Philad, ix. 1 ; Lightfoot, ii. 274). Are 
we to assume, then, that the ideas of Ignatius re- 

f aiding the deliverance of the OT sainfcs from 
Cades were identical with those of TertuHian and 
Irenaeus? The present writer is of opinion that 
they were not quite identical. In order to become 
convinced of this we must first examine the eschato- 
logical beliefs of Irenaeus and TertuUian. Here 
TertuUian is the clearer of the two. He says, 
q^uite unmistakably, that ‘no one enters Heaven 
before the end of the world’ ; ‘nulli patet coelum, 
terra adhuc salva, ne dixerim clausa, cum trans- 
aotiona enim mundireserahuntur regna coelonim’ 
{de Animctj 55 fed, Reifferscheid, i. 388. 17 fP,]). 
Until the Last Day, therefore, the dead are in an 
intermediate state; the universal law is that all 
the dead, Christians included, pass after death 
into Hades: ‘omnis ergo anima penes inferos, 
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inquis? Velis ac nolis, et supplicia jam illic et 
refrigeria, Habes pauperem et divitem ’ {ih, 58 ; 
i. 394. 9-11). The Elusion to Lk 16^®^* shows that 
Tertullian located ‘Abraham’s bosom’ like- 

wise ‘ apud inferos.’ But he was also aware that 
the souls of martyrs pass immediately into ‘ Para- 
dise ’ ; * nemo enim peregrinatus a corpore statim 
immoratur penes Dominum nisi ex martyrii prae^ 
rogativa, paradiso scilicet ^ non inferis dwersurm^ 
{de Bes, Gam, 43, ed. Oehler, Leipzig, 1851-53, 
p. 973 ; cf. de Anima, 65 [Keifferscheid, i. 389. 3] : 
‘ tota paradisi clavis tuns sanguis ’). Nor does Ter- 
tullian appear to deny that even the patriarchs 
saved by Christ — the ‘ appendices dominicae resur- 
reotionis’ — ^tarry in Paradise till the ‘transactio 
mundi’ {de Anima y 55 [Eeifierscheid, i, 388. 21 fl*.]). 
What then is Paradise ? A * locus divinae amoeni- 
tatis recipiendis sanctorum spiritibus destinatus’ 
(Apol. 47 [Oehler, p, 145]), to be distinguished from 
that Hades which contains the souls of most of the 
dead, as an ‘aliud et privatum hospitium’ (de 
Anima, 55 [Eeifierscheid, i. 388. 29]), yet in the last 
resort clearly a section of the ‘inferi,’ identical 
with the ‘sinus Abrahae,’ where ‘expectandae re- 
surrectionis solacium capitur’ (ik% Irenseus, who, 
it must be confessed, appears not to have fully 
mastered the heterogeneous mass of traditions 
before him, held a view essentially the same (cf. 
L. Atzberger, Gesch, d. christl, EschatoL innerhalh 
d, vornicdn, Zeit, Freiburg in B,, 1896, p. 238 fif.). 
But he seems to think of the Trv6viJ.a,To^6poL (ue, 
truly spiritual Christians, martyrs, and other speci- 
ally mature believers) who enjoy in Paradise a 
foretaste of &<p0aparloi, {adv. JECcer, v. 5. 1 [ii. 331]) not 
merely— with Tertullian — as ‘spiritus,’ but also, 
perhaps on the authority of 1 Co 5^ (a passage 
which he often cites [cf. Harvey, ii. 521]) — as en- 
dowed with what we may call provisional bodies 
(cf. what is said, op, cit, p. 330, about Enoch and 
Elijah). Now, we see at once that, with respect to 
the views of Irenseus and Tertullian, the same ques- 
tions urge themselves upon us as arose in connexion 
with the recognized doctrine of the Eastern Church 
(see above, end of § 2). According to the beliefs of 
the two Fathers regarding Paradise, all that Christ 
could accomplish on the occasion of His Descensus 
was — to put it somewhat crudely — ^to place the OT 
saints in a better region of Hades. Hid Ignatius 
too share this view ? And is this the original idea 
of the Descensusl, The former question — ^little as 
Ignatius says of the matter — may, as we think, be 
answered in the negative. What Christ did for the 
prophets, according to Ignatius (Magn. ix, 2), was ; 
•qyei.pcv avTovs Ijc vcKpwv. Was Ignatius thinking 
here of a bodily resurrection, and of what^ is 
narrated in Mt 27®^* ? T. Zahn {Ign, v, Antiochien, 
Gotha, 1873, p. 598 f.) believes that he was. But 
the hypothesis is belied by the first of the Ignatian 
passages already quoted (Philad, r. 2), according 
to which the prophets are (Twqpidg.yg.ivoi iv rip 
eiayyeKlq) Koi^vijs ^’KwlSos, ie, they look forward, 
exactly like the Christians, to the dydcrracrts erapKSs, 
It is certainly possible that Ignatius agreed with 
Irenmus in believing that prophets and patriarchs 
had acquired provisional bodies. But the true 
sense of the Ignatian references, as the present 
writer thinks, leaves us free either to accept this 
theory or to assume that, like Tertullian, he was 
thinking only of the ‘spiritus’ of the prophets. 
Perhaps his cogitations had never brought him 
face to face with the alternative j for it is obvious 
that in his eyes the essence of the matter was that 
Christ had vouchsafed to the OT saints the same 
salvation as Christians had obtained. What then, 
according to Ignatius, is the position of Christians 
with respect to death ? So far as he himself was 
concerned, he does not look forward to a sojourn 
in Hades ; he hopes, at his approaching decease, to 


win God (0eoO imrvxetpy Bom, i, 2, ii. 1, etc.), to go 
to the Father (ib, vii. 2), to be united to Christ 
(iL vii. 3 ; cf. E. von der Goltz, Ign, als Theologe, 
Leipzig, 1894, p. 38). Do these words imply that 
Ignatius, as one about to become a martyr, longed 
for the ‘ prerogative ’ (of. Tertullian’s phrase quoted 
in preced. col.) of ‘statim penes dominum esse’? 
Such an interpretation seems quite at variance 
with the manner in which he speaks of himself 
elsewhere. He must have supposed, accordingly, 
that, although Christians will not attain the resur- 
rection of the body until the Last Day, yet they 
do not fall under the bondage of death, Le, Hades, 
hut pass through the gate of death to eternal life. 
It is clear that, according to Ignatius, that which 
Christians experience immediately after death was 
imparted, in virtue of Christ’s descent, also to the 
OT saints. That these reflexions of Ignatius are 
of a more primitive character than those of Irenceus 
and Tertullian appears probable from the fact that 
they exhibit a higher degree of self-consistency, 
and are in perfect accord with ideas suggested by 
Jn 8®^ and 11^®®''* (cf. 11®^). But this priority is also 
capable of proof. First of all, it is worthy of note 
that the phrase ^yeipep adroifs 4 k veKpQy used by 
Ignatius is found in later statements regarding the 
Descensus which are unquestionably independent 
of him. In the Acta Thaddaei, written c. A.D. 260, 
Christ is referred to in these terms : iixravpihdT}, Kal 
Kari^T] els rbv 4^r)v, Kal ^paypbv rbv 4^ alQvos 

p/i] crxiO'^ei'Ttt, Kal avviYeipev vsKpotfs' Kal KaT4^'/} p6vos, 
8 k per a iroXXoO 5xXou Trpbs rbu Traripa adroO 
(Euseb. EE i, 13. 20, ed. E. Schwartz, Leipzig, 
1907, i. 96). The iyelpeip, indeed, is still found in the 
Gospel o/Nicodemus (viii,, p. 330). Another import- 
ant point is that Tertullian and Ireneeus expressly 
oppose the theory that Christians do not go to 
Hades (cf. Kattenbusch, op, cit, ii. 902 ff.). Of his 
opponents on this point Tertullian says ; ‘ qui satis 
superbe non pntant animas fidelium inferis dignas’ 
{de Anima, 55 [Eeifi*. i. 388. 7]) ; ‘ In hoc, inquiunt, 
Christus inferos adiit, ne nos adiremns; ceterum 
quod diserimen ethnicorum et christianorum, si 
career mortuis idem ? ’ {ib, 55 [Eeift*. L 388. 10 ff.]). 
IrensBus, ^ain, censures those within the Church 
(cf. adv, JdcBT, V. 31. 1 : ‘ qui putantur recte credi- 
disse’)who believe ‘intenorem hominem ipsorum 
derelinquentem hie corpus, in supercoelestem as- 
cendere locum’ {adv, Ecer, v. 31. 2 [ii, 412]). 
Now, the real innovators here are not those who 
were thus assailed by Irenseus and Tertullian, and 
whose views, it may be added, were still at work 
in the time of Pelagius (cf. Loofs, Dogmengesch,\ 
Halle, 1907, p. 421), but these Fathers themselves. 
Finally, the older view still asserts itself in the 
thought of Irenseus : ‘Ecclesia , . . multitudinem 
martyrum . . . praemittit ad patrem’ {adv, R<bt, 
iv. 33. 9 [ii. 263]), and, in fact, the belief that the 
matters and saints are even now with Christ long 
survived throughout the Western Church, as also 
— though with manifold inconsistencies — in the 
East. 

Tims the most primitive, or, at least, the earliest 
traceable, element in the conception of the De-> 
scensus would seem to be the belief that Christ, 
having descended into the under woidd after His 
death, delivered the OT saints from that necessity 
of being confined in Hades which was thencefor- 
ward atoogated in the case of believers, and con- 
veyed them to the Heaven which all believers have 
hereafter the right to enter, 

10. Relation of doctrine to primitive Christian 
ideas. — ^That in this most primitive, i,e, eaiiiest 
traceable, view we have reached the primordial 
element of the doctrine is rendered probable by 
the fact that the view in question is closely con- 
nected with certain important and, indeed, central 
ideas in primitive Christianity. Eeferenee can be 
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made here only to a few points. (1) This earliest 
phase of the conception shows not the slightest in- 
fluence of that high esteem accorded, from the days 
of the Apologists, to the pious heathen who lived 
before Christ ; it numbers with the Church of God 
only] the sainU of tli& Old Covenant, (2) It does 
justice to the primitive Christian conviction that 
Christ was tlie irpairdroKos 4 k veKpCbv (Col 1^®, I Co 
152*^), the One who brought life (Paul, John, 1 P 1®, 
Heb., Ac # 13^-^’ 17®^). (3) It ignores the distinc- 
tion between the Kesurrection and the Ascension 
of Christ, and, indeed, with not a few primitive 
Christian documents (cf. Barnah. xv, 9, ed. Har- 
nack^5 Leipzig, 1878, p. 66, and Hamack’s note), 
treats the two as one. We may Avell wonder, 
indeed, that the opponents of the bodily^ resurrec- 
tion of Jesus have never appealed to this concep- 
tion of the Desc&nsus^ f.e. the iyepd^pat iK veKpQy of 
the patriarchs and their entrance into Heaven with 
Christ— though there are, of course, arguments 
which would tell against such a procedure. Even 
the relatively late Gospel of Nicodemus allows no 
time at all for the bodily resurrection of Christ, 
and that event is made known to the world, not by 
His appearance, but by the preaching of those ■who 
have come with Him from Hades (xi, 332} Lat, 
text A, 406 f.} B, 431). 

Another link of evidence for the antiq^uity of the 
conception set forth in § 9 is that traces of it are 
found in the NT, Not certainly in 1 Peter ; for, 
as will be seen from all that has been said, if the 
much-canvassed passages in that work refer to the 
Descensus at all, they -would indicate a view which 
is quite unique and finds no support in the tradition 
of the early Church. The Pauline Epistles, again, 
in spite of Bo and Eph have in our opinion 
as lifctle to say of the Descensus as Ac 2"^' : all 

that these passages imply is the sojourn of Christ 
in Hades which, in the minds of the writers, was 
necessarily involved in His death. It is possible, 
however, that the belief in the Desce7isus is pre- 
supposed in Bev P® (^%to tIls kXgcs: rod davdrov ical rov 
4Sov ) ; while Jn 8^® (’’AjSpadtfc, 0 ‘rrarijp ijjiQy 'i^'yaXXtcC- 
(faro tm 0]? ^u^pav t^p ip.iiv xal cISe ical 
—a passage which, as we think, still awaits a satis- 
factory exegesis— becomes intelligible when it is 
taken to refer to Christ’s presence in Hades. It is 
true that the saying, as put into the mouth, of 
Jesus, would thus involve a violent anachronism. 
But is an adequate exposition of, Jn 6 possible 
exc^t on the hypothesis of similar anachronisms? 

we are on surer ground in saying that the idea 
of the Bescemus was known to the author of 
Hebrews. Thus, of the OT saints whom he cites 
in ch. 11 as witnesses of faith he says expressly j 
o0rot Trdvre!? , . , oIjk iKoplcrwyTO i7rayye%lap, rod 
0eov irepl Kpetrrdp rt Tpo^Xei^aphov^ tva 

T€\etiaeS3<TLv (Ips^-); then in cli. 12 he assumes 
that even now the heavenly Jerusalem contains not 
only the iKKXrjcrIa Trpwrordmp (Apostles and other 
believers of the first generation), but also the 
fiara dtKaliau rsTeXettppipojp Now these UKmot 

rereketcaiudpoL must also include the heroes of faith 
mentioned in ch. IL Until Christ came, however, 
the way into the holy place was not open to them 
(cf, 9® : TovTo dr}Xo9pTos rod UpenHpi^Tos ropAylov^ piiiru) 
r^v rlav dyliap irpdyrTii <rKi}y^s 

^oiJflTiyy (rrd(ny). Christ alone, who reXatadeU iyipero 
vUcri rots inraKoiowiP a^trcp afnoy crtarTiptas almlov (5^), 
can have opened to them the holy iflaee j through 
His death our 'itpdSpouot (6®®) entered the holy place, , 
(ply uMp rbp oUpapliv (9^) ; iy^Kaivupkv i}pup mby irpdor^ 
fparov Kcd I'wav, did rod xaraTrerdcr/caTOS', rodr^ T^sr 
crapk&s abro0 (10^% In all these passages, no doubt, 
the writer is thinlting primarily of Christ’s sacri^ 
fitial death, hut do his wmrds not gain in clearness 
when we assume that he had also the Descensus in 
his mind? 


Finally, it seems to the writer to be beyond 
question that the idea of the Descensus underlies 
Mt 27®^'®®. It has been aptly observed by Resell 
(' Ausserkanon Parallel texte z. d. Evangelien,’ TU 
X. 1 and 2, 1893-94, p. 362) that the Gospel of 
Nicodemus indicates the sense in which the open- 
ing of the graves and the resurrection of saints 
narrated in these verses was understood, since it is 
hardly possible to doubt that the writer of the First 
Gospel favoured a similar view. We might even 
ask, indeed, whether the rending of the KaTaTr4Ta<rfia 
in Mt 27®^ is not simply a mythical representation 
of the thought expressed in He 10'-^®, viz, that 
Christ set op>en the way into the holy place did roP 

KaTaTreTdiTfiaros. 

11, Hybrid origin of doctrine excluded. — ^The 
Johannine writings, the Ep. to the Hebrews, and 
Mt 27®^“®® belong, however, to the latest stratum of 
the NT. That the conception of the Desce^isus, as 
set forth in § 9, Avas current in the earlier Apostolic 
period must, in view of the fact that the Pauline 
Epp. are silent regarding it, and that there is no 
trace of it in Hermas (cf. p. 660^), be regarded as 
improbable. But from what was said in the fore- 
going paragraph we must recognize the presence of 
the idea in the later Apostolic period.^ This fact, 
and, still more, the fact that the idea of the 
Descensus is connected with primitMv^^Ghristian- 
Jewish views of Hades and etern^al lTO(cf- Q-lso 
§ 10), are sufficient, as we think, ned^ve the 
theory that the belief was in VWt 

non- Jewish and non-Christian i6fltien&'-7^^®^ 
from alien religions. Such a Imixed orighi has 
been ascribed to it by not a fe^/ modern scholars 
(cf. Clemen, JReligionsgesch. ^rMdrung d. NT *} . 
Giessen, 1909, pp. 153-156; |l. .Zimmern, 
pp. 388, 563 } H. Gunkel, religionsgesch. 'mer- 
sldndnis d. NT., Goitinge?h, 1903, p, 72,* 0. Srflei- 
derer, Das Uffhnstentum^ Berlin, 1902, iil 288, 
also Das Chi'istushild dos urcliristl, Glwd^^ns in 
religmisgescli. Beleuchtmi^q^ Berlin, 1903,PP-i?55-71 j 
A. 'Meyer, Die Aiferstehung Christie Tpbingen, 
1905, pp. 10 and 80 ; W. Bousset, Eau^mrohleme 
d. Gnosis^ Gottingen, 1907, pp. 255 -^Pj; Percy 
Gardner, Exploratio Emngelica^f ^^don, 1907, 
pp, 263-74 ; and others). But the ^any and vari- 
ous parallels that have been ponied out are — as 
parallels — anything hut coirvkii^g; the similari- 
ties are Ifmtmng ll^cea^p!i^^ as tlxe differences, 
and the hypm®^|igi|||^^ exotic ideas exerted 
an influence uponThe genesis of the De5C0?^5Ws-idea 
not only remains unproved, but is in the highest 
degTee improbable. 

12. Specifically early Christian character of doc- 
trine.— The conception of the Descensus, as defined 
above (§ 9), must accordingly be recognized as a 
specifically Christian idea which goes back to the 
later decades of the primitive Church, and as such 
it has a strong claim upon our interest. The con- 
ception, in fact, holds a quite peculiar position, for 
it IS the sole vestige of primitive Christian thought 
which, independently of the Bible— with marked 
modifications and variations, indeed, — still retains 
a place in the tradition of all the main divisions of 
the Christian Church. Even so, however, the modern 
mind cannot bring to it more than interest; we 
cannot now accept it as part of our faith. ■ The 
Jewish-Christian beliefs regarding Hades and the 
sojourn of the soul therein, as also those regarding 
Heaven, which underlie the idea of the Desemsm^ 
belong to a cosmology which even the most deter- 
mined laudator ie^nporis acH cannot now accept 
The conception, moreover, is really inseparable 
from these underlying beliefs, and, when the latter 
crumble away, nothing of the former remains. We 
can appraise the doctrine of the Descensus only in 
a historical sense, Le, as a conception which brings 
into strong relief the primitive Cluistian conviction 
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that the resurrection of Jesus Christ was something 
altogether nm, and which with its naive imagery 
graphically expresses not only the connexion be- 
tween the Old and New Testaments, but also the 
original element in the new covenant. In fact, 
the I>e5cen5w^-idea embodies in its own manner 
the very same thought as is expressed in the words 
of Ignatius, Philad» ix. 2 : i^aiper^p ri t6 eiiay- 
y^Xiop, r^v 7rapov(rlap rod cr(ar7jpoSf Kvplov ijpLup 'Iijcrou 
XpLCToOf rb Trddos abrov Kal r^v dvdrraorip^ olydp dycL’- 
TTfjTol TrpocpTjrat Kar'^yyeiXav els airdp, rb 5b ebayyiXiov 
dirdpTirfid i^riv d^Baptrlas, But precisely this manner 
of expression is one of the most anti<^uated and 
assailable elements with which the tradition of the 
Christian Churches is still encumbered. It were 
fitting, therefore, that the Churches distinguished 
as Evangelical should omit the Article ‘ descendit 
ad inferos ’ from their programmes of instruction in 
Christian doctrine and worship. 

Litbraturb. — J. A. Dietelinaier, JSist. dogmatis de descemu 
CkrisU ad inferos Uiteraria, Altorf, 1741, Semendatior et 
auctior, 1762 ; J, L. Konigr, Die Lehre von Chrtsti Rollmfalirt, 
etc., Frankfort a.M., 1842 ; E, Glider, Dio Lehre von d, Mr^ 
soheinung^ Jesu Ckriati unter d. ToteUy Berne, 1853 ; G. von 
J^esrschwitz, Petri apostoli de Christi ad inferos descensn 
sententia. Leipzig, 1867 ; J. Kdrber, Die kathol. Lehre v* d, 
RoUenfahrt Jem GhrisUt Landshut, 1860; A. Schweizer, 
Rinahgefahren zur HolU, als My thus ohne hibliscke Begrund- 
ung durch Auslegung d. Stelle 1 Petr. 5, 17-22 nachgewiesen^ 
2nricli, 1868 ; E. H. Plumptre, Spirits in Prison j and other 
Studies on Life after Death, N.Y. 1871, 31885 ; F. Hnidekoper, 
The Belief of the First Three Centuries concerning Christ* s Mis- 
sion to the Underworld^, N.Y. 1876; J. M. Usteri, Rinahge- 
fahren zur Rolle, etc., Zurich, 1886; F. Spitta, Christi Predigt 
an d. Ceister, Gottingen, 1890 ; J. Cramer, JSxegetiea et critica, 
III ‘ Het glossematisch karakter van 1 Petr. 3, 19-21 en 4. 6’ 
(Nieuwe Bijdragen op het gebied van godgeleerdheid, vii. 4 
[Utrecht, 1891], pp. 73-149); C. Bruston, La Descente du 
Christ aux enfers d*ap»'bs les apdtres et d*aprbs Viglise, Paris, 
1897 ; C Clemen, * Riedergefahren zu d. Toten,* Giessen, 1900 ; 
C. Turmel, La Descente du Christ aux enfers, Paris, 1903; 
P. J. Jensen, Laeren om Kinsti nedfart tu de dode, Copen- 
hagen, 1903 ; j. Monnier, La Descente aux enfers, Paris, 1906 ; 
H. Holtzmann, ‘Hollenfahrt im NT/ in AMW xi. (Leipzig, 
1908), 2S6-297 ; F. Loofs, * Christ’s Pescent into Hell’ in Trans- 
actions of the Third Intemat. Congress for the Rist. of Religions, 
Oxford, 1908, ii. 290-S01. FBIEDRIOH LOOPS. 

DESCENT OF MAN.— See Evolution. 
DESIGN.— See Teleology. 

DESIRE, — The inner nature and outer scope of 
human desire are such as to raise important ques- 
tions concerning man’s relation to the world and 
Ms estimate of his own life therein. In both a 
theoretical and a practical manner, desire ppiioses 
certain questions for philosophy : on the one side, 
it is asked whether man can desire aught hut the 
pleasm'able ; on the other, it is questioned whether 
nis attitude toward desire should he one of accept- 
ance or rejection. Just as perception establishes a 
theoretical connexion between the mind and the 
world, so desire elaborates a volitional relation 
between the soul and Nature, so that man is led to 
wonder whether, like the animal, he could silently 
take his life for granted or, self-conscious and self- 
propelled as he is, should question the authority of 
natural desire over him. Owing to the problematic 
nature of desire, it becomes necessary to inquire 
concerning the exact psychological type and ethical 
worth of this human function ; to this construc- 
tive work must be added critical considerations 
drawn from sesthetics and religion. Thus we 
must investigate what desire really is, and in what 
way, and to what extent, it is supposed to exercise 
sway over the human soul. 

I, Psychology of desire. — ^The nature of desire 
is such as to jdace it between instinct and volition ; 
it is superior to instinct inasmuch as it is a definite 
and conscious form of activity, while it is inferior 
to volition because it is not propelled by a dis- 
interested, impersonal idea. Belonging to th^ 
emotional process, desire has the nature of active 


feeling ; all feeling tends to arouse activity in 
either mind or body, so that desire may be regarded 
as feeling plus activity — a process according to 
which a painful want is satisfied or a pleasurable 
experience retained. Nevertheless, desire is re- 
lated to both cognition and volition ; but, where 
pure intellection and pure conation work directly 
in relating the ego to its object as idea or act, 
desire follows an indirect path, which involves 
instinctive and personal considerations. In a cer- 
tain sense, the position of desire in consciousness 
is exceptional, for the reason that acts are usually 
performed directly, while ideas are entertained in 
a pui*ely mental manner not coloured by desire ; in 
contrast to these more staid forms of cognitive and 
conative activity, desire expresses a condition of 
intensified human interest. 

{a) The mlitional factor in desire occasions 
a problem whose nature is expressed by the 
uestion, Does one always desire pleasure? If 
esire were purely afiectional, it could easily be 
pointed out that desire is ever related to the 
pleasmable, aversion to the painful; but the 
resence of conation spoils the simplicity of this 
edonic arrangement, and makes necessary one 
that is more extensive and complicated. Perceiv- 
ing the influence of the will’s aetivitjr, Aristotle 
was led to say : * There are many things, so to 
speak, which we should choose on account of some- 
thing else than pleasure’ {Hrravra yhp tbseiTretM erbpov 
hsKa alpoT^ixe&a wX'fiP rijs ebdaipcoulas I^ic, x. 6]). 
In contrast to Aristotle’s eudeemonism, J. S. Mill 
urged a hedonism on the basis of which he insisted 
upon identifying desire with a sense of pleasure ; 

' I believe that desiring a thing and finding it pleasant, aversion 
to it and thinking* of it as painful, are phenomena entirely in- 
separable, or rather two parts of the same phenomenon ; in 
strictness of language, two different modes of naming the same 
psychological fact ; that to think of an object as desirable (unless 
for the sake of its consequences), and to think of it as pleasant, 
are one and the same thing ; and that to desire anything, except 
in proportion as the idea of it is pleasant, is a physical and meta- 
physical absurdity’ (UtiUtarianism^o^ 1888, p. 56). 

This dogmatism on Mill’s part may be explained 
by observing that, where desire is viewed in in- 
dependence of pleasure, the invalidity of the hedonic 
argument is at once demonstrated ; for the ability 
of the ego to transcend pleasure and pain as deter- 
minants of action is a preliminary proof of idealism. 
On the psychological side, it is aiiparent that, where 
desiring an object indicates a volitional decision in 
favour of it, as worth while, still this does not 
mean emotional delight in it as something pleasur- 
able. The later hedonism of Sidgwick admits this, 
and its author, in his anxiety to escape the egoistic 
implications of the older hedonism, declares ; 

* Whati T am concerned to maintain is that men do not noic 
normally desire pleasure alone, but to an important extent other 
things also* {Methods of Ethics^, London, 1901, i. ch. iv. § 4). 
In identijfying the pleasurable and desirable, the 
hedonist lias confused desire in its active condition 
with the passive experience of delight, but the 
human mind is so constituted that it can choose 
other than delightful experiences. From the evolu- 
tionary standpoint, desire is related to pleasure, 
aversion to pain, upon the basis of the hedonic law 
which declares that the pleasurable is indicative of 
the beneficial in the organism, the painful of the 
harmful. 

* Every pleasure/ says Herbert Spencer, ‘ increases vitality 
every pain decreases ’pitality. Every pleasure raises the tide of 
life ; every pain lowers the tide of life * {Data of Fthics, New 
York, 1898, % 36), 

But the claim that the pleasure-giving is equivalent 
to the life-increasing, the pain-giving to the life- 
decreasing, is based upon purely biological con- 
siderations, and is discussed by Bpencer in the 
chapter entitled , 5 The Biolo^cal View ’ ; when he 
advances to ‘ The Psychological View,’ as this is 
involved in the evolutionary plan, he repudiates 
the origintd hedonic scheme, by claiming that 
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man submits to guidance, not by simple, but by 
representative, feelings, '^vhose ends are far removed 
from tire sense of bodily benefit or injury [ih. § 42). 
The evolutionary conception of conduct is thus 
called upon to admit the presence of something 
like a disinterested play of consciousness, whereby 
man, emancipated from purely biological principles, 
chooses either pain or pleasure according to his 
idea of what has worth for the will. 

(5) The cogmtim factor in desire appears first of 
all in the presence of a presentative dement which 
involves the idea of an object or end, so that 
cognition as well as conation tends to separate 
desire from the realm of purely instinctive feeling. 
As Sully says, ' where there is no knowledge, there 
can be no desire’ {The Euman Mindy ii. 196). 
Such Imowledge consists in the memory of former 
pleasurable experiences which we would have 
repeated, or the idea of similar feelings which we 
could realize. The perceptible appreciable result 
to he obtained by activity in the direction of the 
desired object distinguishes desire from instinct, 
which functions immediately without the idea of 
an end. ^ As Bergson has expressed it, ‘there are 
things instinct alone finds, but it never seeks 
them’ {VBwlntion cHatrice^y 1910, p. 164). On 
the cognitive side, desire consists in knowledge of 
an object rather than merely some pleasurable 
experience with its q^ualities, where one reads a 
book ox listens to an opera, not merely for the 
attendant pleasure of the perusal ox the perform- 
ance, but for the sake of having read such a book 
or having heard such an opera. Desire is satisfied, 
not merely by pleasure, but by means of a con- 
scious experience with an olnect, such as a foreign 
country which one visits. "With its broad interests, 
the intellect transcends immediate pleasures, and 
advances to the idea of thrill which is afforded by 
contact with reality. In this way, art, which 
necessarily demands the disinterested, may mean 
more to the mind than actual life, just as tragic 
art, with its constant suggestion of pain and defeat, 
may he more entertaining than the comic, with its 
ideas of happiness and success. Through his desire 
for intellectual excitement, man has demonstrated 
Hs ability to rise above pleasure, just as he has 
shown that to perform acts peculiar to his will is 
of more value to him than to entertain pleasurable 
emotions. Desire thus involves an ideal as well as 
a purely cognitive element, for by its very nature 
it contrasts the actual condition or the ego with an 
ideal state of mind j the present as given, with the 
future as the nob yet attained. This reference to 
the^ future is indicative of the difference between 
deske and pleasure ; for, where pleasure is neces- 
sarily contemporaneous, desire is ever anticipatory, 
so that, as pleasure enters, desire departs. One 
desires pleasure when he does not possess it, but, 
when pleasure comes, the delight in it dispels the 
mere desire for it. In this way arises the larger 
question concerning happiness, which is sometimes 
conceived of as the possession of the good, some- 
times as the pursuit of it. 

{c) In addition to the conative and cognitive in 
desire, there is a third element, without recognition 
of which the ppblem of desire cannot be sufficiently 
presented 5 this is the egoistic. Desire indicates a 
form of activity streaming forth from the ego, 
while it is aimed at a form of experience calculated 
to affect the ego’s condition. In themselves, both 
action and thought possess an impersonal charac- 
ter, since they relate to causal and substantial 
forms of reality found in the outer world ; desire, 
however, makes use of these fundamental forms of 
mental reality only so far as they are of personal 
interest to the ego which desires to direct its 
faculties of conation and cognition in some par- 
ticular channeL Desire is so identified with 


personal interest that sesthetical and religious 
systems which counsel man to avoid desire do not 
fail to advise him to neglect self. As to the rela- 
tion of man to the world about him, desire makes 
use of an egoistic form of expression whereby 
instinct becomes conscious and voluntary. The 
fatality that may attach to such a personal ex- 
hibition of instinctive traits was portrayed by 
Balzac in his philosophic story, ‘The Magic Skin,’ 
which, as a token, had power to confer any desire, 
but which itself dwindled with the gratification of 
the wish until at last it destroyed the possessor— a 
suggestion that one must desire even though the 
desiderative life will eventually destroy itself. 

2. Ethics of desire. — Where the psychology of 
desire ends, the ethics of desire begins — in the 
idea of value. With its egoistic and emotional 
limitations, desire cannot serve as an ethical 
norm, for it has already been shown to be incap- 
able of accounting for impersonal volition and 
ideation. Nevertheless, desire may become a de- 
terminant of value, because, where one does not 
necessarily desire the pleasurable, he does desire 
what he deems valuable. ‘ Man,’ said Nietzsche, 
‘is the valuing animal as such’ {Genealogy of 
Morals, tr. Hausemann, 1897, ii. § 8), and the 
valuational in him may be attributed to the 
desiderative element in nis nature. In this way, 
value becomes subjective 1 instead of adhering to 
a thing as one of its properties, instead of belong- 
ing to the moral principle as one of its attributes, 
value is relative to human desire. From this sub- 
jective point, Chr. v, Ehrenfels has declared i 

* We do not desire tbings because we recognize a mystical, 
unintelligible essence of value in them ; but we attribute value 
to them because we desire them ’ {Syst. der Werttheorie, vol. i. § 1). 

Basing value upon desire, Ehrenfels follows Bren- 
tano in asserting that ‘ one can feel pleasure and 
pain without desiring ; and, second, one can desire 
without feeling pleasure or pain ’ {ib. § 6). Having 
made value to consist of something subjective, he 
seeks to show how, in valuing a thing because of 
its desirability, we are not exchanging absolutism 
for egoism, for we are able to erect the idea of an 
absolute concept of value upon a psychic and sub- 
jective basis {tb. § 16). Value thus stands for a 
relation between an object and a subject, accord- 
ing to which the subject actually desires the object, 
or would desire it were it not convinced that the 
object existed for it {ib. § 21). The empiricism 
and eudsemonism of this view have been criticized 
by F. Krueger, who substitutes for the idea of 
actual desire that of a relatively constant desire 
{Der Begriff des absolut Wertmllen^ ch. iii. 1). 
As Ehrenfels had clung to realism in desire, 
Krueger seeks to advance towards idealism. It is 
possible, however, to advance a stage beyond the 
point of view which regards value as the relatively 
constant desire of the subject. Desire contains 
not only the egoistic element, but the impersonal 
factors of cognition and conation whereby the 
moralist may secure a conception of the supreme 
good conceived neither eudsemonistically nor rigor- 
istically, but in a valuational manner. 

The attempt to idealize desire, that it may be 
elevated to the plane of the valuable, is quite in 
keeping with the inner nature of desire, with its 
perpetual contrast between the real and the ideal, 
the present and the future. At the same time, the 
mingling of pain and pleasure in desire— pain as to 
the given condition, pleasure with regard to a 
conceivable one— is only another phase of the ideal- 
izing tendency in all desire. At first view, desire 
seems to be but a natural principle, at one with 
the will to live and the struggle tor existence, its 
inner nature consisting apparently in the conscious 
voluntary choice of the fundamental striving of all 
life. Thus viewed, human values are only human 
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desires directed towards an end. But in the moral 
consciousness of man the actual desire cannot he 
accepted as an ethical norm, wdience arose idealism 
in conduct j and yet it is suggested that, were man 
truly man, the intelligible rather than the empirical 
ego, then the spontaneous desires of the human 
heart would represent genuine values of spiritual 
life. Man as a valeur lives according to idealized 
desires, so that, where Nature originates through 
organic striving and instinctive activity, reason 
continues this preliminary work by creating sub- 
jective values, whose essence consists in that which 
would be desired by man in his moral perfection. 
Inasmuch as ethics must begin with man as he is, 
it finds it necessary to express this idea of value 
by means of rectitude and duty. As a result, 
ethics, like psychology, cannot advance beyond 
the limits of mediocrity in man, who through 
desire is put in a condition of sufficiency, wherein 
interests take the place of ideals, and man tran- 
scends Nature only to the degree of elaborating 
the idea of the human species, and not that of 
internal spiritual life. This defect in the psycho- 
logico-ethical view of man is made up by the 
sesthetico-religious one, according to which desire 
is repudiated. 

3 . Esthetics of desire. —In the artistic world, 
human desire is not accepted in its immediacy, 
but is subjected to spiritual scrutiny. Where the 
constructive mood of aesthetics prevails, desire is 
increased by the perception of beauty, which 
Stendhal (1783-1842) defined as promise of 
happiness’ (Nietzsche, op* cit* iii. § 6 ) ; where the 
critical mood is uppermost, beauty is regarded as 
the dwindling of desire in the form of disinterested 
contemplation. One is aphrodisiac, the other anti- 
aphrodisiac, in its effect upon desire. Even among 
the Greeks there was no lack of antipathy towards 
the desiderative in aesthetics, and it was in this 
spirit that Plato ^ condemned the poet, not only 
because his imitative art yielded an inferior degree 
of truth, but because the excitement he aroused 
expressed an inferior part of the soul — ^the pas- 
sionate rather than the reflective. This criticism 
he applied to the drama especially {Bep* 604-5). 
Aristotle conceived of art as having the function 
of cleansing the soul from such desires as cause 
distress by virtue of their occupancy in and sway 
over the soul; accordingly, he defines tragedy 
as the imitation of an action where the effect is 
produced by men acting and through pity and fear 
effecting a purification of such passions {dC iX4ov 
kclI ^6^ov vepalpovaa r^v tQv roiovrayv TddTjfJidTwv 
Kidapariv \JPoet. ch, vi, 2]). ^ Modern aesthetics has 
met the problem of desire upon a basis more 
psychological, while it has been less rigorous than 
was Hellenism in its judgment of the desirable in 
beauty. The general effect has been to place the 
disinterested in the position of the desiderative, 
which idea was first formulated by although 
Burke’s The Bubl%m& and tk& Beautiful (1756) 
and Baumgarten’s JSsthetics (1750-58) showed him 
where beauty might be found. Kant seeks to 
indicate the possibOity of a feeling- judgment, or 
taste ; the latter he describes by saying : 

* Taste is the faculty of judging of an object by an entirely 
disinterested satisfaction or dissatisfaction ’ 
msnt, tr. Bernard, 1892, $ 6). 

In Kant’s mind, desire is fatal to beauty, as to 
virtue also; hence Ms insistence upon the dis- 
interested in aesthetic feeling. 

Schopenhauer was more voluntaristic, more 
pessimistic ; hence, his doctrine of desire is more 
severe. 

‘All willing springs from want, hence from need, hence from 
suffering. The satisfaction of a wish may end it, hut for every 
one that is satisfied there remain at least ten which are denied ; 
further, desire lasts long, while its demands aye infinite; the 
satisfaction is short and scantily meted out. . , . Therefore, so 
long as our consciousness is filled with wifi, so long as we are 


thronged by desires, with their perpetual hopes and fears, bo 
long as we are the subject of willing, there can be no lasting 
happiness or peace for us. . . . Thus the subject of willing is ever 
stretched upon the revolving wheel of Ixion, pours water into 
the sieve of the Danaids, is the ever fruitlessly pining Tantalus * 
{Wdt ala WilU und Varsiellungt § 38). 

This constant condition due to human desire is 
relieved from time to time by sssthetic contempla- 
tion, in whose ecstatic moments the subject, raised 
above the desiderative, enjoys the stillness of the 
will to live : 

‘It is the painless condition which Epicurus prized as the 
highest good, as also the condition of the gods ; for we are for 
the moment delivered from the shameful striving of the will, 
we celebrate the Sabbath of the forced servitude of willing, 
while the wheel of Ixion stands still’ {ib,). 

Wagner follows Schopenhauer in postulating 
renunciation of desire as the most perfect cesthetic 
condition, although he finds it hard to explain how 
the particular art of music, which involves the 
highest excitation of the will, can consist with the 
state of stillness demanded by the sesthetio ideal 
(cf. Beethoven, ScJir^ten u* Bichtungen^y Leipzig, 
1898, V, 9, p. 72). Li the Bing des Mehelungm^ 
Wagner indicates a double doctrine of desireless- 
ness : first, in Siegfried, whose superabundance of 
power raises Mm above want ; secondly, in Wotan, 
who learns to relinq^uish the gold of baneful de- 
siring (cf. Siegfried^ Act ii. ; BMingold^ Sc. iv.). 
In contrast to these msthetic attacks upon desire, 
based upon a dread of the will to live, other 
Schopennauerians consider beauty as consisting 
in an excess of the natural function of willing. 
Nietzsche thuscriticizes Schopenhauer and Wagner, 
and returns to the views set forth by Stendhal, as 
also by Flaubert. 

‘Stendhal,’ says he, ‘a not less sensual but more happfiy 
constituted nature than Schopenhauer, lays stress on a different 
effect of beauty; beauty promises happiness. With him the 
very stimulation of will (interest) by beauty seems to be the 
fact* (op. oit* iii. § 6). 

In this positive treatment of desire, Nietzsche is 
followed by Sudermann, whose literary art con- 
stantly repudiates all restraint. With Sudermann, 
this affirmation of desire is carried out consciously 
and with apparent sincerity, and, instead of 
foUowing the animal instinctiveness of Maupassant, 
he uses the sensual with the aim of inculcating an 
egoistic ethical doctrine. Much the same may be 
said of George Moore in distinction from Oscar 
Wilde, because Moore employs the sensual for the 
purpose of developing a trans-traditional morality 
(J. TSuneker, Omrtones, New York, 1906, iv. 2 ). 
This contradiction between the two views of desire 
is due to a difference in interpretation of the ego and 
its position in the world-whole. Those who believe 
in the reality of spiritual life are inclined to 
eliminate desire by removing the ego from the 
field of activity, while those who are aware of no 
beyond know no reason why man should do aught 
but further the native tendencies towards self- 
realization. But, even where the ego’s desires 
appear to be the most obvious things in experience, 
the artistic consciousness distrusts desire as some- 
thing tending to delude the mind which appeals 
to the stillness of the inner life. This occasional 
elevation in art is the rule in religion. 

4 . Desire and religion. — Since spiritual religion 
consists in a detachment from the world of im^ 
pressions and a repudiation of immediate impulses, 
it is necessary to consider its relation to desire. 
With various religions, the attitude towards desire 
is determined in accordance with their general 
attitude towards the woi'ld. Thus Taoism, which 
regards reality as something empty of content and 
wanting in attributes^ upholds the repression of 
desire ; Buddhism, with its acosmic , tendency, 
urges its complete extkpation; Christianity, while 
not wanting an this critical attitude towards the 
natural in both man and the world, advises one to 
train the desires, 
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The leading principle in Taoism is that of empti- 
ness and inactivity, wherein the dialectical superi- 
ority of the Tao consists {Tao Teh King t tr. Legge, 
1891, chs. 11, 37). Accordingly the man of Tao 
seeks by the repression of desire to reduce himself 
to this icenotie condition ; hence the sage seeks to 
withdraw the mind from external impressions like 
colours, tones, flavours, and the like {ih. cli. 12), 
This course of repression is further called * return- 
ing to the root’-— a teaching which calls attention 
to the tendency on the part of all forms of vegetable 
life to return from their full-flowering to their 
original condition. ‘ This returning to their root 
is what we call the state of stillness,’ says Lao-tze, 
who counsels the disciple to produce this state to 
the utmost degree {ih, ch, 16). The man of Tao is 
considered * different from ordinary men, in that 
he has so repressed his desires as to have become 
infant-like and primeval, am like an infant, 
which has not yet smiled,” says he. The mind is 
that of a stupid man ; I am in a state of chaos ’ 
{ih, ch. 20, cf. chs. 23, 28). Inasmuch as ' the Tao 
does nothing for the sake of doing it,’ the Taoist 
is without desire, inactive, and simple [ih. ch. 37). 

Buddhism treats desire in its major rather than 
its minor premiss, by discussing it iu * The Noble 
Truth Concerning Suffering’ (in the Mahdmggai 
tr. Davids and Oldenherg, Oxford, 1881, i. 1). 
This truth is fourfold. It is based upon the 
individual’s attachment to life, to his desire for 
continued existence and happiness ; the resulting 
suffering is removed by detachment from desire, 
the way of which lies along the eightfold path 
wherein is found the destruction of sorrow (cf. 
*Dhamma Kakka,’ tr. Davids, BBE xi. [1900], 
§§ 5-8). With Buddhism, desire is repudiated be- 
cause it leads to delusion, and he who would find 
reality must detach himself from objects of sense. 
See, further, the next article. 

Where Hellenism indulged the idea of desire in 
the enjoyment of life and the elaboration of the 
beautiful, it did not fail to express some sense of 
regret for life in the world of sense. Like the 
Cynics before them, the Stoics set themselves 
against desire and extolled a rigorous course of 
conduct, the spirit of which was or 

cultivated indifference. Such in general was the 
attitude of the opposite school of Epicurus, who 
praised drapa^la, or passive pleasure, as the highest 
moral eonaitiou (Biog. Laert. x. 136). Where 
Erdmann (Kist FMlos. tr. Hough, 1898, § 97, 4) 
seeks to identify these ideals, Windelband (Hist, 
Fhilop, tr. Cushman, New York, 1906, § 47) believes 
the likeness to be but superficial. The former is 
the virtue of ethical indifference to all passions j 
the latter is passionlessness which is based upon 
the perfect satisfaction of all desire. On this 
account, it was looked upon, by both Epicureans 
and Cynics, as acquired only through a limitation 
of desu^e {ib,). It was in this spirit that Horace 
wrote Ms famous epistle beginning ^ Nil admirari 
prope res est una’ [Bp, l. vi.), while Seneca 
expressed the same apathetic sentiment in Ms 
‘sine admiratione’ {de Vita iii. 3). In 

dealing with desire and aversion, Epictetus adopts 
the same attitude, counselling man to cease desiring 

a 3 beyond his power (iii 24). Marcus Aurelius 
ilitates Horace’s /nil admiran’ with Ms own 
d^ctiJ^aacrror, whereby, like Maximus his master, he 
ceased to wonder ^t anything (i. 16). See also the 
^ Creek ^ article, below. 

While Christianity does not attack desire upon 
the same cosmolo^cal grounds as Taoism, Buddh- 
ism, and . Stoicism, it does not fail to relate the 
function of desire, which it condemns, to the world, 
which it repudiates. In the great value-judgment 
of the Gospels, ^ What doth it profit a man, to gain 
the whole world, and forfeit his life?’ (Mk 8^®}, the 


principle at work is that of detachment from the 
world. On the psychological side, this is expressed 
in terms of will, where it is declared, ‘ Whosoever 
would save his life shall lose it’ (8s yhp iav t^v 
eavToO vw^rat d7ro\^<rei ai^r^v [Mk 8®®]). But, 

with more direct reference to desire, iTneupla^ it 
may be said that, when the NT writers assume an 
attitude towards it, this is always a deprecating 
one, for it is looked upon as equivalent to lust. 
This was the view of Christ in His comment upon 
the Seventh Commandment—Trds 6 ywaiKo. 

TTpbs rb ^iri$vp>7]a'a(. (Mt St. Paul connects 
desire with passion, and likens the desiring mood 
to the liabitsof the Gentiles, Trddos i7n$vp.la5{l Th4®) j 
St. Peter speaks of the believer as one who has 
escaped the^ corruption in the world through 
desire — ry Kbcrixip 4v iTndvfilg. (2 P H) j and St. 
James speaks of the tempted man as one who is 
drawm away by his own desire — tdlas iTidvfilas 
(Ja 1^^). St. John relates these forms of the mind 
to the world, and thus tends to give a dialectic of 
desire. In this way, the content of the world is 
likened to desire m both a sensuous and an 
intellectual form ; irdp rb iv rtp nbcrjiKpi rj irnSviJiLa, 
(TOLpKbs Kal i) ^indvfAla tQp d^daXfiQp (1 Jn 2^®) ; the 
lust of the flesh and the eyes is thus repudiated by 
Christianity, which aims at detaching the ego from 
the immediate world, that it may find its true 
place in the world of spiritual life. This doctrine 
of detachment from life is now under discussion in 
religious circles where Mysticism prevails. 

While current thought accepts desire as a fact 
of experience and develops it according to ethics, 
religion, like art, refuses to take it for granted 
and tends to repudiate it altogether. Such a 
tendency appears in Wagner’s view of religion (cf. 
above) ; in Tolstoi’s conception of Christianity, as 
developed in Mg Iteligion (tr, H. Smith, New 
York, 1885), where asceticism mingles with sym- 
patMsm ; in Villiers de L’Isle-Adam, whose Axel 
(Paris, 1890) involves ‘ the rejection of life at the 
moment when life becomes ideal’ (J. Huneker, 
IconoclastSf New York, 1908, p. 357); and in 
Ernest Hello, who attacks desire under its armour 
of the pride of life (cf. X’ZTcmme®, Paris, 1894, 
Le Sidde, do. 1896). More after the Bussian 
manner, J. K. Huysmans, who passed from the^ 
sensual to the spiritual, has revealed an august’ 
world-withdrawal whose path is indicated in Bn 
Boute (Paris, 1895), while its result is elaborated 
in La OatMdraU (Paris, 1898), where Durtal, the 
hero, cloistered at Chartres, glorifies the inner life, 
‘la vie contemplative/ \yhich he contrasts with 
‘la vie active’ [op, cit, 28, ch. v. p. 125, ch. xi. p. 
330). Huysmans, who mentions Hello [ib. ch, vi, 
p. 138), reveals the same combination of Catholi- 
cism and Mysticism that guided the former to his 
striking attitude towards human desire. The 
economic interest, wMcli to-day x)redominates, 
tends to forbid the artistic disinterestedness and 
religious renunciation which seek to neutralize 
desire, so that the present age might well be called 
the age of desire. 

liUERATtraii.— J. M. Baldwin, MmdbooJe of Psychology \ 
Now York, 1894, ch. xiv. 2, * Feeling and 'Will* ; Fr. Brentano, 
Psyolwl, yom empiT. StmdptmU, Leipzig, 1874; Chr. v, 
Ehrenfels, 8yst. der Wertiheori^ i* ‘Psychol, dcs Begehrens,* 
do. 1897 ; F. Krueger, Per Begnjf des ahsotut WertvoUe 7 i. 
do. 1898; G. T. Lada, Psychol. P6S(yripUveanAEfx^lanatoTy\ 
'New York, 1903 ; A, Meinoiig, PsmhoL-eth. ZTnUrsuohwigen 
mr 'W&tth’-ThsoriCi Oraz, 1894 ; J. Sully, 'Phe PLuman Uin% 
London, 1892, oh. xvii. ; J. Iverach, art. * Desire,* in PQQ, 

Chablb^ Qbay Bhaw. 

DESIRE (Buddhist). --There is no more inti- 
mate, more radical self-expression of the conscious 
individual than tjiat which is conveyed by the term 
‘ desire. ’ It is the one genuine subj eetive register of 
character. A man is known by bis works, but he 
knows himself by his desires, when these emerge, 
if they do emerge, in action, external limitations 
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of environment and opportunity permit only a dis- 
torted output of the ideal act, which had taken 
shape in the creative dame of desire. Keligion 
and ethics are therefore deeply concerned with 
desire. A fortiori whether Buddhism is con- 
sidered to oe religion, or ethics, or both, desire 
should bulk very largely in its doctrines, and the 
attitude of those doctrines towards it should be 
held crucial in our judgments respecting them. 
Buddhism faces the phenomenon of desire as 
frankly and as critically as other systems, and 
perhaps even more so ; and this is because it is 
essentially psychological, and does not start from 
the external universe and its first or final cause, 
but with the heart of man. 

Discounting the remoter and immaterial planes 
of existence {rUpa4olm and arrcpa4olca)y the world 
of earth, with its purgatories and its nearer heavens, 
is, by Buddhism, conceived and named in terms of 
desire, ^ It is hama-veteharay the sphere of kamay 

i. e. desire understood simply as wishing for what 
is pleasant; and lmna4okay Svorld of desire’ — 
Icamay according to the commentators, includes 
both desiring (kmietlti Icamo) and that which is 
desired {kamiyatUi kamo). Now, as might be ex- 
pected, in Buddhist philosophical treatises the 
universality of desire is dealt with as a natural 
phenomenon, and is neither praised nor condemned, 
while, with respect to the life of laymen, Mmay 
that is, natural desires and the enjoyment thereof, 
is not, as such, condemned. In the oldest narra- 
tive of the birth of the Buddha {Dzyka-Nikaya, 

ii. 13 ; Majjhima-Nikdyay iii. 121), it is written 
that his mother, a lady of pure and virtuous life, 
was living before his birth in the enjoyment of the 
five modes of sense-desire {pafLcka fmmagu'i^dj i.e. 
of sights, sounds, odours, tastes, and contacts). 
Again, in the Sihydlovdda-szittanta{Dlgfha,m. ISOff. , 
called by R. Childers 'The Whole Duty of the 
Buddhist Layman’), the Buddha does not warn 
the young layman off a single form of natural 
desire or enjoyment, but only against vicious or 
wanton desires. For those who had left the world 
and devoted their lives to holiness and mission- 
ary work, the case was different. The kdvias 
were for them constant sources of danger, and 
were likened to burning coals, knives, snakes, dry 
bones, dreams, and other perilous and disappointing 
objects ('Psalms of the Sisters’ ITherlgdthajy Lon- 
don, 1909, p. 144: f.). They belonged to the imrsuit 
of sensuous pleasures and the life of the world. 
An abdicating king might say : ' I have enjoyed 
human kdmas} it is time to seek after celestial 
kdmas ’ [Dighay iii. 60). But, for one who was aim- 
ing at the highest goal, there was really nothing 
to choose between either human or celestial desires 
and objects of desire. The word kSma was dropped 
^om his vocabulary^ But he did not therefore 
cease to desire, for, though his quo mdis was 
different, he aspired to a goal none the less, and, 
if he obeyed the injunctions of his Order preserved 
in its scriptures, he pursued tliis end with greater 
ardour and singleness of purpose than he had ever 
felt over worldly objects. 

If, in the earliest version of those scriptures sur- 
viving, viz. the Pali FitakaSy natural desire and 
its objeets—in a word, the Icdmas — are usually 
mentioned in terms df depreciation, it must*^be 
remembered (1) that the Pitakas were compiled by 
religieuxy and that the greater part of the Suttas 
are discourses addressed to T^ligi&m ; and' (2) that 
Buddhism started as an evangel of protest, reform, 
and regeneration against worldliness and super- 
stition, and evangels do not comx>romise. But it 
is characteristic of this gosi^el that it does not 
seek to quench earthly desires {mmiussalm kdirm) 
by heavenly desires [dibha kdmd). 

In the first place, the summum bonum of arhat- 


ship, of complete emancipation of heart and mind, 
could be won only in this earthly region of the 
kdma4okay with the single exception of the re- 
motest sphere of the arupa4oka, where it was 
believed that some mortals Q;ttB.inQd parmibbana, 
i.e. completion of perfected life and final death, 
who here, on their way to perfection, had not 
lived to touch the highest 'Path and Fruit’ (e.^. 
Digha, ii. 200 ; Saikyuttay v. 346, etc.) ; yet this 
parinibhmm is never recorded as a climax and 
glorious consummation, but rather as an epilogue 
to the^ life here below of those who, in a ' world 
of desire,’ and in virtue of unworldly desire, had 
attained to the assurance of victory in sjjiritual 
evolution {nibhdna). 

Secondly, whereas the Buddhist Dhazivma is 
essentially a method for diverting and transform- 
ing the natural phenomenon of desire, it lield up, 
before those whose quest was for the highest, no 
supramundane place as the proper object of desire, 
nor before any one did it hold up a super- 
human being or person in that light. It is true 
that re-birth in 'heaven’ is frequently proclaimed 
as the natural inevitable result of virtue in this 
life — ^this to laymen and to those of the Order wdio 
were spiritually babes. But it is virtue and good- 
ness that are shown as desirable, rather than pro- 
motion hereafter, in the reconstituted life. Those 
who were judged as ripening to perfect emancipa- 
tion aimed only at an impersonal goal, having 
no relation to time or space {Milinday ii. 105, 
186), but regarded, positively, as a blissful con- 
sciousness of salvation, liberty, mastery, insight, 
and peace (0. A. F. Rhys Davids, Fsalms of tko 
Early BzMMstSy vol. i. p. xxxvii). 

At the opposite extreme of these aspii’ations, 
which might be called the vis afronUy Buddhism 
places, as the driving power a tergoy the world’s 
great burden of ill, as fed by the constant work- 
ing of unregenerate and uncontrolled desire, called 
‘thirst’ or 'craving’ {taiihdy Slcr. trsnd). This 
religio-philosophical term is another illustration of 
the immense significance of the vital phenomenon 
of desire in the Buddhist consciousness; and its 
scope embraces the whole of human desires, in so 
far as these are attracted by life itself, or by the 
idea of its extinction. There are three modes or 
channels of taifhd : hwma4mih(Xy desire for what is 
sensuously pleasant ; hhma-twffhdy desire fox be- 
coming or life hereafter ; and vihhma-imdmy de- 
sire for the extinction of becoming. Tarflm in 
general is defined as 'concerned with repeated 
becoming’ (lit, ^ r^douthdGy^ pimohh'havikd)y ‘asso- 
ciated witn pleasure and passion’ {nandi-raga- 
sahagatd)y and ‘delighting in various objects’ 
[tatradalrabhinandinl 101, 365; Samyutiay 

iii. 26]), It was only when set on 'the Paths, the 
Fruits, Nihbdnay that the desire, which had been 
called tmfhdy became the aspiration and the purpose 
called samma^sahJeappa and dhamma-mhanda, 

‘ For, as there is no inducement/ writes the com- 
mentator {Attha-sdliwly 347), ‘to a mosquito to 
alight on a ball of iron heated m the sun, so these 
[goals] by their radiant glory do not attract 

The person of the Buddha, however, as an object 
of desire, lent warmth and colour to aspirations 
after impersonal goals. Not once only in the 
world’s history, but from time to time through 
cycles of involution and evolution, do Buddhists 
hold that mankind may hope for a day when ' the 
desire of all nations shall come,’ who will in love 
and wisdom satisfy their yearnings. The condi- 
tions and order of his advent are considered by 
the canonical books in the li^ht of a natural law. 
Buddha-epochs were not equidistant in time, but 
they happened when, amid an ignorant and erring 
majority, there were some who would understand 
the message of salvation. 
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‘ As on a crag, on crest of mountain standing, 

A man might watch the people far below, 

E’en so do Thou, 0 Wisdom fair, ascending, 

0 Seer of all, the terraced heights of truth, 

Look down, from grief released, upon the nations 
Sunken in grief, oppressed with birth and age. 

Arise, thou hero I Conqueror in the battle 1 
Thou freed from debt I Lord of the pilgrim-band, 

Walk the world o’er, sublime and blessed Teacher I 
Teach us the Truth— there are wholl understand ' 

(Dialogues^ ii, 32 ; Vin. Texts, i. 86 f .). 
The faith and devotion evoked hy the person of 
the Buddha and hy the nature of his doctrine are 
also usually described in terms of satisfied desire, 
namely, pasada, pasanna, the passages being too 
numerous to q^uote (but cf. Samyutta^ v. 381, with 
BuddhUt Psychological Ethics, 174 n.). Never- 
theless, the desire itself for a Buddha, and for the 
salvation he should bring, is expressed in terms of 
altruistic desire for the good and happiness of all 
men. It is ‘out of compassion for all creatures, 
for the advantage and tne welfare and the happi- 
ness of gods and men,’ that a Buddha arises, 

‘Who from all ill and sorrow hast released 
Me and so many many stricken folk ’ 

(Tker^am, 167 ; cf. JHalogues, ii. Ill; JIIAS, 1900, p. 241). 
Mediately therefore, in the desire for the Buddha, 
the impersonal desire for universal good, as well as 
the desire for personal salvation, finds expression. 

For those who, as converts, were sufficiently won 
by the Dhamma to devote their lives to it, a career 
or mental and moral training was prescribed, which, 
judging by the terms employed, called into exer- 
cise the emotional and volitional, no less than the 
intellectual, faculties. The exercises inight be in 
the expansion of a concept or sentiment — suffusion, 
irradiation {pharaTid), they called it — or in concen- 
tration of attention and will {samddhi,jhdna, etc. ), 
or in control of consciousness, recollection, self- 
collectedness {sati’Sampajanha), and so on. In no 
case, however, was the training to be carried on 
with cool impassivity, except in certain advanced 
stages. The sincere student is constantly described 
as being aglow or ardent {dtdpl), strenuous or 
earnest full of energy and endeavour 

{viripa, vdydma, ussolhi), and tilled with eager 
active desire {tihlachl^n^) ; but the emotional 
side of consciousness is not encouraged, except in 
intimate connexion with the conative or volitional. 
The term chhanda, fox instance, which is as un- 
moral as our own ‘desire, ’but which, like ‘desire,’ 
is sometimes used with a sensual or passional im- 
port, is more allied to will than hdma is, and is 
explained by commentaries as meaning JcatUi- 
Icamyatdi * aesire- to-do.’ Few subjects, indeed, 
are of greater interest in Buddhist culture than 
this evolution of chhanda. For instance, dnlchha^ 
the generic term for ‘ill/ ‘misery,’ or ‘pain/ is 
said to he ‘rooted’ in chhanda {Samyutta, iv. 328), 
as, indeed, axe ‘ all states of consciousness’ {AhguU 
tara, iv. 339). On one occasion the end of the 
Buddha’s system of holy living is called the 
removal of desire {chhanda-pahana [Samyntta, 
V. 272]). Yet this is stated to be accomplished 
by certain exercises in which chhanda is called 
into play. ‘ What then/ is an inquirer’s comment, 
* would you put away desire by desire ? ’ And the 
Thera replies to the Brahman : ‘Was there not 
desire, effort, thought, deliberation in your mind, 
when you set out to find me in this garden? Aad 
now that you have found me, is not all that 
abated?’ Again, a homely simile of the ass who 
does not make himself into a valued cow by walk- 
ing after the herd saying ‘I, too, can bellow,’ 
serves to show that the criterion of a genuine 
student is his displaying eager active desire [tih- 
lachhanda) for the highest virtues and the most 
advanced mental development (Ahguttara, i._229). 
Finally, the Buddha is }*epresented in the Ahah- 
hhc^jya-Butta as showing how seventeen pious ways 
in which a hhihhhu ‘might desire’ {dhahhJmyya) 


may severally be satisfied {‘ Buddhist Suttas,’ SBE 
xi. 210 ff.). 

Hence in Buddhist ethics, desire is, as such, not 
only not immoral, hut an indispensable instmment 
for attaining higher (no less than meaner) ends ; it 
becomes a source of danger only when the object 
of desire is such as to give no lasting satisfaction 
to desire when it is attained. 

And hence it is strictly in accordance with^ the 
spirit of the older writings, if with an added tmge 
of intense emotion, when the author of the Milinda 
Questions declares that Nibhdna is to he realized, 
not by quiescent meditation, or in hypnotic trance, 
much less by mortification of desire, but by rational 
discontent, strong anguish, and longing, followed 
by a forward leap of the mind into peace and calm, 
then again by a vibrating zeal, in which the aspir- 
ant ‘ strives with might and main along the path,’ 
and so on. 

It had been the fate of Buddhism, before the 
authorities quoted above became accessible, to be- 
come for the general English reader synonymous 
not only with pessimism but with the ‘ extinction 
of desire.’ And the error still persists. This is 
largely due to the fact that the earliest trans- 
lators of the canonical works of Buddhism were 
not English, or, if English, were lacking in psycho- 
logical training. The anthologies of the Dhamma 
and Sutta-Nipdta were rendered into English prose 
by those veteran Indolo^sts, Max Muller and 
FausboU, and between them they render no fewer 
than sixteen Pali words, which really mean sensu- 
ous, or vicious, or unregulated desire, by the one 
unqualified word ‘desire.’ St. Hilaire, Burnouf, 
and Foncaux do much the same disservice with 
the one over-worked word desir. Warren {Bud- 
dhism, in Translations, Camh. Mass., 1896) is no 
better; yet see his Index, s.v. ‘Desire’ (‘ desire = 
lust’). This slovenly usage partly justifies writers 
of more general and comparative treatises in arriv- 
ing at sweeping but erroneous conclusions {e.g. 
Crozier in Mist, of Intellectual Development, 
London, 1897-1901). But it were undesirable to 
impoverish our ethical and religious concepts by 
making over to such terms as tanhd all the moral 
as weU as the immoral implications in desire. 
After all, it was in response to a desire, a yearn- 
ing, an impulse, a resolution, that the founder of 
Buddhism is represented as having renounced the 
world and dedicated his life to the service of his 
fellow-men. See also art. JCbVE (Buddhist). 

Litera'pctre. — C. A. jF*. Rhys Dairids, ‘On the Will in Bud- 
dhism,’ JRAS, Jan. 1S98, and Buddhist Psychological Ethics, 
London, 1900 ; C. A. F. Rhys Davids and S. Z. Aung, Com- 
pendiumof Philosophy, 1910, p. 244, n. 2 ; T. W, Rhys Davids, 

* Buddhist Suttas,* SBM xi. [1900], 210ff., and ‘ Questions of King 
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by tbe Pali Text Society, London ; references are to volume 
and page. The JD%gha~ and Majjhima-Nikdyas are in process 
of being translated as Dialogues of the Buddha (London), 
by T. W. and 0. A. F. Bhys Davids, and the evolution of desire 
among Buddhist saints may be studied in the latter’s Psalms 
of the Early Buddhists, London, 1909,1912. 
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DESIRE (Oreek).— I. Socrates and the pre- 
Socratics. — ^The be^ning of ethical investigation 
in ancient Greece is usually assigned to Socrates. 
And, no doubt, Socrates did in a special manner 
direct men’s attention to ethical principles , and 
concepts, and give the impulse to the further stu^ 
and elaboration of the philosophy of morals, tfe 
it was also who, by his rigorous insistence on self- 
control {iyKpdraa) as the supreme vhfctie, gave 
special prominence to the twofold nature of man — 
a higher and a lower nature, with the tendency on 
the part of the lower (the desires) to usurp the 
mastery ; thereby initiating a point of view that 
was to dominate Greek philosophy henceforth, 
definitely formulated for all time by Plato. More- 
over, he himseK could ‘scorn delights and live 
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laborious days ’ better than any man of his time, 
so that he could not only teach robust ethical 
doctrine by precept, but show it also by example. 
But, long before the time of Socrates, the subject 
of desire had thrust itself upon men’s notice, and 
from of old precepts had been enunciated for the 
practical regulation of life, even though it were 
only from the prudential standpoint of Hesiod (see 
his Works and Bays)^ the Gnomic poets, and the 
Seven Wise Men. This exjjlains the existence of 
Orphism and Pythagoreanism, which — religious 
more than philosophical—had the highest welfare 
of the individual at heart, and organised a system, 
distinctly mjrstieal, for the purification of the soul 
and the cultivation of the higher life. This was 
avowedly ethical in its character, and, being 
cathartic, had the subjugation of the desires and 
the development of the spiritual nature as the 
basal principle. But, apart altogether from the 
poets and the moralists and the mystics, the pre- 
Bocratie philosophers, who are usually represented 
simply as devotees of physics and physical specula- 
tion, were, many of them, also ethicists ; and the 
ethical teaching of Heraclitus of Ephesus, in par- 
ticular, and of Democritus of Abdera, forms an 
interesting side of their philosophy. Sir Alexander 
Grant does them less than justice when he says : 

* The moral doctrines of these early philosophers . . . seem to 
belong rather to the personal character of the men than to the 
result of their systems’ (Ethics of Aristotle, i. 103). 

Nevertheless, the great impulse to ethical analysis 
and ethical thinking came from Socrates : an epoch 
in Greek philosophy was marked when, under the 
sanction of the god at Delphi, he insisted in the 
way that, he did on the principle * Know thyself ’ 
(yp&dt creavrSv) ; and the question of desire found 
its first impressive handling in his greatest disciple 
Plato, in the true Socratic spirit. 

2. Plato. — (1) In his psychological analysis of 
human nature, Plato regarded the soul of man as 
consisting of three parts— the rational {rb XcyicrriKbp), 
the fiery or spirited {rb dvfioeiSis)^ and the appetitive 
(rb iindviLhiTiKbp)* 

There is a great temptation to interpret this as an anticipation 
ox foreshadowing of the modern psychological threefold division 
of mental processes into intellection, feeling, and conation or 
volition. But, when we remember that each soul, according to 
Plato, had its own distinct habitation in the body— the rational 
soul being situated in the head or cranium, the spirited soul in 
the breast or thorax, and the appetitive soul in the belly, below 
the diaphragm— and when we remember, further, that the three 
souls are represented as having their counterparts in the Ideal 


of the State, the second in the soldiers, and the third in the 
artisans and husbandmen— we see that the Platonic psychology 
is a good way removed from anything to he found in the 
psychologies of the present day. 

Between the three souls, or three parts of the 
soul, there is a distinction of native authority or 
value. The rational soul, being immortal, is 
naturally supreme, placed where it is in the body 
(viz. in the commanding position of the head) in 
order to guide and control the others. The spirited 
or courageous soul is the seat of ambition, honour, 
and the like, and is indispensable for high achieve- 
ment in any sphere, and is hy nature ancillary to 
reason, though, on occasion, itmayreq^uire restraint. 
But the third soul is tl>kt which needs careful 
watching and enrhing-; 2 -^iz. the appetitive or lust- 
ful soul, the seat of desire, of inordinate passion, 
and, therefore, pr^efhinently of lawlessness and 
insubordination. Joiis is the ^ black’ horse of the 
allegory, of-tfee-^iarioteer in the BTimdrus^ which 
req[uires to he kept in by hit and bridle, and to 
which the whip has to be unsparingly applied until 
“ dt is subdued and tamed. It is also the ' many-* 
monster’ of 588 0. Erom the 

a ppetitive soul occupies in the body 
iTidSoeudontf^r^^^Sin)* it is in close proximity to 
o/Jtion : to Plato) is the organ 

ofima^A. . . 'umg oracles m dreams and acting 


as a mirror registering the wishes, commands, and 
reprobations of the rational soul, thereby en- 
couraging, warning, and, if need be, terrifying the 
recalcitrant transgressor, with the design of check- 
ing him in his wayward course. 

This doctrine of desire is clearly of an ethical 
character, and is specially suited to ethical purpose. 
It is not so much a complete logical analysis of the 
notion, or even a^ systematic psychological ex- 
position of the subject, as a suggestive statement 
of the hierarchy of principles in human nature (for 
the dififerent souls, though separated locally by 
Plato, may he interpreted in that way), with an 
appreciation of their various functions and a grading 
of them according to worth. Ifc is, above all, an 
enforcement of the truth that, for the highest 
health and welfare of the individual, the desires 
must be strictly and rationally controlled : it is of 
their very nature to tend to transgress limits, to 
usurp authority ; and this, if unchecked, means 
moral shipwreck and disaster (see Appetite). 

In Phitebus, however, a psycholo^cal analysis 
of desire in one of its aspects is essayed — 
viz. when it is declared to presuppose a bodily 
want that has been gratified and the memory of 
the gratification comes in to arouse expectation of 
future gratification. In this, two salient points in 
the phenomenon are clearly noted ; (a) that, until a 
want is gratified, we experience only uneasiness, 
not desire; and (6) that desire depends upon 
memory or recollection. 

(2) But Plato’s doctrine of desire goes deeper 
than this ; it penetrates to the very centre of man’s 
being, to what may be specifically designated his 
natural spiritual wants. The highest form of 
desire is represented as philosophic^ Love or Eros, 
which is inseparably connected with the Platonic 
theory of Ideas and the doctrine of Eeminiscence 
(dpdfji^prja-ts). The object of this kind of desire is set 
forth in the Phcedrus as the Beautiful, as Beauty 
Absolute, the super-celestial Divine essence, which 
is reached hy the individual here through the 
mediation of the perception of beauty in objects of 
sense, especially in the beauty of bodily form, as 
seen in beautiful youths ; and, in the Symposium 
(211 C), the mode of ascent is declared by Diotima 
to be as follows ; 

*To begin from the beauties of earth and mount upwards for 
the sake of that other beauty, using these as steps only, and 
from one going on to two, and from two to all fair fonna, and 
from fair forms to fair jjractices, and from fair practices to fair 
notions, until from fair notions he arrives at the notion of 
absolute beauty, and at last knows what the essence of beauty 
is. This, my dear Socrates, said the stranger of Mantineia, is 
that life above all others which man shotUd live, in the con- 
templation of beauty absolute,* 

In the Bepuhlic it is set forth as the Good, which 
is the supreme transcendent Idea, permeating being, 
and ^ving meaning to intelligibies and opinables 
alike in the realm of Knowledge. In the Ximceus, 
the Good is identified with God ; and, as ‘likeness 
to God’ (bfioloircs Qe^) is the chief end of man, 
according to Thmtotus^ the, ultimate object of 
man’s highest desire is the Deity. Nor is 'the 
Deity ’ a mere abstract term to Plato ; it expresses 
the ideal of holiness, as well as of knowledge or 
contemplation ; so that, in the assimilation of the 
Divine by man, character no less than, intellect is 
involved. But, in order to -become conformed to 
the great Ideal, the soul needs to be purified, and 
purification is a thing of degrees, so that kddapcns 
becomes the leading note, and Kddap<ns ' effected by 
personal effort in a Cosmos governed by God’ — a 
doctrine which is, as J, A. Stewart expresses it 
{The Myths of Plato^ p. S52), 'the great contri- 
bution made by Plato to the religious thought and 
practice of Europe/ Hence, in Protagoras (349, 
359 A), ‘ holiness^ (aa-i.hr'o^) is added to the four 
cardinal, virtues ; Socrates in Xenophon called it 
‘piety’ With this is specially to be 
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associated tlie Platonic eschatology (for purification 
does not cease at a man’s death), where the soul is 
represented as finally purified through a scries of 
metempsychoses — as seen, for instance, in the Be- 
'public^ in the myth of Er, the son of Armenius, 
and in the doctrine of Eros, with its essentially 
elevating and purificatory character, as described 
in tlie Pkcedriis myth. 

(3) In line with this is Plato’s proof of the im- 
mortality of the soul (see Fhmdo and Symposium), 
drawn from men’s universal longing or desire for 
continued existence and for the everlasting pos- 
session of the Good — a proof that became popular 
in 'Western Christendom through St. Augustine’s 
acceptance of it, and which finds its poetical ex- 
pression in English in Addison’s ‘Cato’ and in 
Tennyson’s ‘ The Two Voices/ The argument here 
is that the soul continues to live hereafter because 
men everywhere cling to life ‘together with good’ 
and shrink from death ; the presupposition being 
that whatever crops up as a general craving among i 
mankind indicates a natural want of man and has 
its truth thereby established. With this may be ; 
joined an atti'aotive Platonic thought regarding 
the future life and men’s desire of knowledge and 
of virtue. In Oratylus (403, 404) the dead are 
represented as continuing in willing subjection to 
Hades, the god of Death, because of their thirst 
for knowledge and their desire of being made 
better. They find that with Hades is true Wisdom 
—he has experience and is the great Philosopher j 
and, as his wisdom charms them, and as association 
with himself betters them, they cling to him as 
disciples to a master. Thus desire is seen to he a 
stronger bond than necessity; necessity coerces, 
desire constrains^ 

3. Aristotle. — (1) In the analysis of desire as 
given in de Anima,^ Aristotle uses the term 
‘desire’ generically, including in it, as 

species, spmtedness or passion (dy/iiis}, appetitive 
desire {iindufxla), and wish (/5oiJ\9?(r<s). Of these 
three, wish (j8oiJXo?crts) attaches to the rational part 
of man, and the other two to the irrational (iii. 9. 
4326, 5), When, again, he enumerates and arranges 
in due order the functions or faculties of the soul 
(vegetative, sentient, conative, noetic — passive and 
active), there is one function that ha specifies as 
the orectic or conative faculty {rb dp^Kmbu), which 
sometimes he brackets along with the sensitive 
faculty ( t 6 alcr0'priK6v), and sometimes gives an 
independent position subsequent to it (ii, 3. 414^, 
31) ; but, either way, he bases desire on sensation. 
With regard to all the faculties or functions, 
however, it is to he remembered that the inde- 
pendence ascribed to any one of them is only 
relative : each has its place in a graded system 
arranged in the order of implication, the higher 
presupposing the lower (though not reversely) — 
‘ the earlier form always exists potentially in the 
later’ {de An. ii. 3. 4146, 29). Aristotle is very 
insistent on the unity of the soul 5 so that the 
faculties are not absolutely separate, as if each 
W'ere self-contained. 

But it is in the Ethics, in connexion with will, 
that we liave Aristotle’s fullest handling of desire ; 
and,, patting the two accounts together, we obtain 
the following summary. 

Will is the desire of something regarded 
as a good, i.e, as bringing satisfaction or pleasure 
to the person desiring it— which is what Aristotle 
designates poiUhjns. But, obviously, if there is an 
object towards which desire is directed and upon 
which it is set, this implies an ideal or conceptual 
dement in the process— some notion of what the 
object desirable and desired is : in other words, it 
involves imagination or representation (^avracrla). 
Farther, inasmuch as between desire as a psychical 
st<ato and the attainment of its object there is an 


interval of time interposed, this indicates that 
there is need of means for the realization of the 
desired object, and, consequently, need of de- 
liberation with a view to choice—especially when 
more than one set of means appear competent to 
effect the end. This process of deliberation in 
connexion with means, and having reference to 
‘things that are within our own power’ (rd i(l> nfuv), 
Aristotle calls ^ovXevcris, When deliberation is 
completed, choice or determination ensues. This 
is Tpoalpeo’Ls, which is regarded by Aristotle as dis- 
tinctive of man, marking Mm off from the lower 
animals. In choice after deliberation again 
appears ; for the individual identifies himself nob 
only with the end, but with the means necessary 
to effect the end. Hence, deliberate choice is in- 


separably conjoined with desire, and is termed 
jSouXem/ct Spelts. 

From this brief analysis it is evident that Aris- 
totle connects desire very intimately with will ; 
maintaining, indeed, practically, that there can be 
no will without desire. Desire is the moving 
power in the whole conative process, indispensable 
alike to its origination and to the keeping up of 
the^ interest in the end until it is realized. This 
active or movent character of desire marks it off 
from emotion, which is a species of feeling and is 
subjective, although emotion may very readily ally 
itself with desire, and thereby give an added in- 
tensity or vigour to it. 

(2) It is evident, further, that, according to 
Aristotle, in the determination of right conduct 
(and here conies in the ethical bearing of the 
psychological doctrine) desire and reason act to- 
gether — ^neither is sufficient by itself. Hence, 
TpoaCpecns, or choice, may equally well be described 
as reason motived by desire (povs dpcKriKd^), or as 
desire guided by understanding {6pe^ts dLavorjrtmh 
Eth. Nic. vi. 2). The doctrine of ‘the practical 
syllogism ’ brings this out distinctly. 

This syllogism is denommated ‘ practical’ for two reasons : 
first, because it deals with men’s actions not with 

their mere thinking or reasoning as logically correct; and, 
secondly, because it attaches to the practical or moral, not to 
the theoretical, reason, Bein^ a * syllogism,’ however, it has a 
specific formal character— -it & expressible as conclusion, and 
necessary conclusion, from premisses, although it is not main- 
tained that moral actions, m the case of ‘the plain man,* are 
always cmi&ciQusly thus formulated by him. If there is an 
unconscious spontaneous logical reasoning of the plain man, 
there is equally an unconscious spontaneous moral reasoning ; 
hut, when analyzed by the philosopher, both reasonings may be 
found to be only the imsophistioated form of what may be 
philosophically generalized and expressed in scholastic phrase- 
ology and assimilated each to the other. 

In the ‘practical syilo^sm,’ we are dealing vdth end and 
motive— with the generalized expression of the object of desire 
and of the means by which it may be attained. The procedure 
whereby we accept an end and work towards it through desire 
and intellection is clearly of the nature of syllogistic reasoning, 
though the conclusion of the procedure is not a definite theo- 
retical consequence satisfactory to the logical reason, but an 
action, or series of actions, necessitated by the principle that 
we adopt. It is a matter of ‘principles,’ of living moral prin- 
ciples, not,of abstract propositions ; and hence the conclusion 
is not abstract but practical, and embodied in human conduct 

And so, in the practical syllogism, Aristotle aims at giving 
syllogistic form to action— at analyzing the process that under- 
lies moral conduct, so as to bring out its rational chai-aoter. 

In making choice with a view to action, one proceeds upon a 
general principle— the principle, namely, that a man ought to do 
or not to do a certain kind or .thing. That is the major premiss 
of the resultant action. The minor premiss is the perception 
that such and such a particular ^/ition is or is not of the kind 
in question. Then follows, as natural oorsequenoe, the doing 
or not doing of that particular action. The great implication 
In the practical sj^liogism is that, if one accepts a principle as a 
guide of life, one Is bound to accept whatever action or course 
of action that principle dictates. For exampfepif I allow that 
I ought to pursue my own highest good, then I comiqit myself 
to accepting whatever conduces to the furtherance of end, 

and to behaving accordingly. On what ground, howevei^ the 
principles that I accept as competent to guide me in life 
Ariatol^e does not always determine in the same . . 

times he says that they are intuitive— I pcroetv|yij|||PW tJnaT: 
self-evident and, therefore, beyond the need^glPWT^cefortb, 
Lmies he bases them on experience ; and||jiW!y^j^j-^ More- 


character last of these is olmdV x 


over, intuiridh e^p^rietj 
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Whether or not the ' practical syllogism ’ is fully 
expressive of what exactly takes place in moral 
action (action of a voluntary agent, responsible for 
his choice, and, therefore, for his conduct), it serves 
admirably to emphasize the fact that intellection 
and desire enter into deliberative volition and 
choice, and that we cannot explain the phenomenon 
without taking account of both, and of both acting 
in unison, ‘like the ball and the socket in the 
organic unity of the joint ^ [dtov d yLyy\v/x6s [de An. 
iii. 10. 433&, 22]). 

(3) Over and above this psychology of desire, 
with its application in ethics, Aristotle also re- 
cognizes desire as a movent power in the higher 
reaches of ontology and cosmology. Por God to 
him is, first and ciiiefiy, the Prime Mover of the 
universe, the Source of all motion in the world, 

‘ Himself unmoved the while.’ He is the object of 
desire (opeKrdp) as well as of intellection {po7}r6v) to 
the universe. As otherwise expressed, God, as 
the unmoved eternal active principle, moves the 
heavens as the beloved one moves the lover : He 
is the attractive force, the final end, of all existence 
— ‘the final cause, then, produces motion by being 
loved, and, by that which it moves, it moves ail 
other things ’ {Met xii. 7. 1072&, 4). 

This, though metaphorically expressed, is no myth, as 
Stewart (Myths of Plato, p. 355) would make it out to be : it 
18 the measured and subdued enunciation of the grand onto- 
logical conception that God necessarily is and is good, and that 
the cosmos, which, in Aristotle’s view, exists from all eternity 
as a cosmos (and not as mere ‘matter’), is not self-centred and 
absolutely independent, bub is eternally dependent on and 
derived from the Deity; it exists because it is turned over 
towards the Divine ; it has no being apart from Him. It is 
thus emphatically asserted that the world is not fully explicable 
on merely mechanical principles: Mind is tbo ruling factor, 
and so the explanation of existence, to be satisfactory, must be 
teleological. 

4. Stoics and Epicureans. ~(1) We get back to 
a purely ethical aud practical consideration of 
desire when we turn to the Stoics. Desire was a 
topic of supreme consideration with them : indeed, 
their doctrine of desire may almost be said to have 
constituted their philosophy. According to them, 
it is man’s great characteristic that he was made 
to be virtuous. He is a being endowed with 
rational insight into the true values of things, and 
with power over his own inclinations and impulses. 
He can despise pleasure, he can scorn wealth, he 
can sit absolutely loose to everything that is not 
under control of his own will, — to fortune and to 
fame, even to death itself, — and can find his | 
fi-eedom only in his love of virtue and his abnega- 
tion of the desires. A man should have only one 
great desire, and that is the desire of virtue, of a 
noble life, of pure and upright character ; all else 
is ‘iiidifierent,’ and, if surrendered to, would sap 
his moral vigour and degrade his nature. ‘ In the 
world, but not of it,’ should be his motto ; and to 
be master of his own soul, supreme in the realm of 
his motives dnd intentions, is the only end that is 
worth pursuing. The principle unaerlying this 
was precisely that which Itant reproduced in 
modern times when he said ; ‘ There is nothing 
in the world which can he termed absolutely and 
altogether good, a good will alone excepted’ 
(opening of the Grundlepf* mr Metaph. d. Bittm). 
To submit to any other desire but that of virtue 
seemed to the Stoics to be elevating what is con- 
tingent and heyond one’s power — extraneous, 
therefore, to one’s will (which alone is in one’s 
power) — ^to a place which it has no right to occupy, 
and which, if allowed to it, can omy spell ruin. 
Consequently, everything that is not love of virtue 
the...-Stoic, to he resisted,. The desires are, 
.™?!5ndrall of them, perturbing ; and it is charac- 
S§S^itic of the wise man that he is calm, unper- 
emotionless-— he is self-sufficient 
*®^&endent of and above eveiy non-rational spring 
action: ‘The view taken is everything j and 


that rests with yourself. Disown the view, at 
will ; and, behold, the headland rounded, there are 
calm, still waters, and a waveless bay’ (Marc. 
Aurel. Med, xii. 22). The desires are not simply 
weaknesses, they are ‘contrary to nature’; they 
should bo not merely controlled, hut eradicated. 

The ideal man, then, to the Stoics was a very 
impassive being — ^the embodiment of stern virtue, 
shorn of emotion and desire. The same might be 
said of the ideal man of the Cynics (o.^.), from 
which the Stoic omception was originally drawn : 
only, in (Cynicism the mastery of the desires was 
accompanied with a contempt for social conven- 
tions and for mental culture that was abhorrent to 
the Stoic. 

(2) It was difierent with the ideal man of the 
Epicureans, whose summum homim was pleasure. 
And yet the Epicureans were keenly alive to the 
ethical danger that lurked in the desires. Eor, 
although pleasure was to them the ultimate end of 
action, and so the object of desire, they quite 
clearly recognized the tendency of the desires to 
outrun discretion and, if uncontrolled, to deprive 
a man of that calm and peaceful state of mind 
(drapa^la) which was his goal. Consequently, they 
could counsel, and Epicurus himself did counsel : 

‘ If you wish to make Pythocles happy, add not to 
his riches, hut diminish his desires.’ But in this 
they differed from the Stoics, that, whereas the 
Stoics counselled the impossible task of eradicat- 
ing the desires, the Epicureans, like Plato and 
Aristotle, counselled moderating and directing 
them. The desires, they saw, are a part of human 
nature, and, therefore, legitimate springs of action, 
hut only if they are kept under rational control. 
Some of them, they said, are natural and necessary • 
others 'are natural, but not necessary ; and others 
still are neither natural nor necessary. And they 
recognized a distinction of worth amongst them, 
the goods of the mind being to them of greater 
value than those of the body. Hence, their 
Hedonism could assume a robust character. 

‘ Says Epicurus : “ When I was sick, I di(i not converge about 
my bodily ailments, or discuss such matters with my visitors ; 
but continued to dwell upon the principles of natural philo- 
sophy, and more particularly how the understanding, while 
participating* in such disturbances of the flesh, yet remains in 
unperturbed possession of its proper good. And I would not,” 
he adds, “ give the doctors a chance of blustering and making 
ado, but let life go on cheerily and well”’ (Maro. Aurel. Med, 
ix. 41). 

5. The Neo-Platouists. — ‘Back to Plato’ was 
the cry of the Neo-Platonists ; but not back to 
Plato through disowning Aristotle or refusing to 
be influenced by him. On the contrary, Plotinus 
himself owed much to Aristotle, and some of the 
greatest of the Heo-Platonic teachers {e,g. Por- 
phyry) were among the most eminent of the ex- 
positors of Aristotle. The Neo-Platonists were 
essentially religious philosophers and mystics, and 
the purification of the soul aud its gradual de- 
liverance from sense and matter was their supreme 
aim. Hmice, they laid special stress on that part 
of the teaching ot Plato which dealt with K(i$(x,p€ri$, 
and, taking into their system OrpMsm and Pytha- 
goxeanism also, in so far as they served their 
purpose, they advocated a mode 01 living which, 
if consistently pursued, would lead to the abnega- 
tion of the world and the absorption of the in- 
dividual in the Divine. The great end of all was 
to get away from the trammels of the body, which 
was regarded as by nature vile, as both a clog and 
aprison-house to the soul, and the source of sin and 
ugliness, ‘ True waking,’ said Plotinus (JSnneadB, 
iii. 6. 6), ‘is a true nsing up from the body, not 
with' a body.’ There was a dualism here which 
was never fully overcome in the Plotinian or Neo- 
Platonic monism, , To be united to a body at all 
was regarded . as a descent for the soul, a de- 
gradation> a fall—it is a separation, though not 
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absolutely complete, from its original source, the 
Universal Soul or Anima Mund% and has to he 
made good by an ascent or return. The steps by 
•which this is done are the various virtues, which, 
according to Porphyry and the later Piatonists, 
form four degrees in the path of perfection and 
self-aecomplishment. 

* And first there ia the career of honesty and worldly prudence, 
which makes the duty of the citizen [Civic or Political virtue]. 
Secondly, there is the progress in purity which casta earthly 
things hehind, and reaches the angelic height of passionless 
serenifcjr [Cathartic virtue]. And the third step is the Divine 
life, which hy intellectual energy is turned to behold the truth 
of things [Theoretic virtue], haatly, in the fourth grade, tbs 
mind, free and sublime in self-sustaining wisdom, makes itself 
an “exemplar” of virtue, and is even a “father of gods” 
[Paradeigmatic virtue] ’ ( W. Wallace, BegeVs Philosophy of 
Mind, Oxford, 1894, p. xx). 

Not yet, however, has the soul, in its ejSbrts to 

f et free from matter and the thraldom of the 
esires, reached its highest aim. That aim is 
union with the Absolute, undisturbed contempla- 
tion of the One, the Ineffable Being, when subject 
and object are identical. This is obtained, not 
through practical virtue or through intellectual 
cognition (though these prepare for it), hut by 
tton-ratlonal ecstasy, or spiritual trance, 

‘by the suspension,’ says Porphyry 26), *of all the 

intellectual faculties, by repose and the annihilation of thought. 
As the soul learns to know sleep when slumbering, so it is in 
ecstasy, or the annihilation of all the faculties of her being, that 
she knows that which is above existence and above truth.’ 

Thus ate the desires effectually vanquished by 
mysticism: in absolute union with God 
desire is not. 

LrmEA'pmos.-— 'A. tevjs^jJAA—Any of the leading Histories of 
Philosophy ; fi.g. Zeller, Schwegler, Ritter, XJeberweg, Windel- 
band, Gomperz, Alfred W, Benn {The Or. Philosophers, London, 
1882), Janet’S6ailles.~-'B. SpwiAL.—l. Sooeates and the Pee- 
SocEATics : Hesiod, Works and Days (Eng. tr. by A. W. Malr, 
Oxford, 1908) ; Xenophon, Mermrabilia and Symposium ; Aris- 
totle, Met 1 . ; J. F. Ferrier, Lectures on Gr. Philos,, vol. i., 
Edinburgh, 1866 ; H, Diels, Doxographi Grmi, Berlin, 1879 ; 
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1910. (2) Diog. Laert. x. ; Cicero and Seneca, ut supra ; 
Lucretius, de Rerum Natura (Eng. tr. by H. A. J, Muuro^, 
Cambridge, 1886); W. Wallace, Epimreanism, London, 
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William L. Batldsok. 
DESTINY.— See Fate. 

DETERMINISM.— See Necessitarianism. 

rife U TS C H-K AT H d L I C I S M U S.— i. 
Character of the mo^em^t,---Detttsch-'KatIiolici$- 


mils is the name given to a movement of reform 
that sprang up within the Catholic Church in Ger- 
many about the middle of the 19th century. The 
object of the movement -was to establish a type 
of Catholicism which should be in harmony with 
modern thought, leaving the individual in perfect 
freedom in matters of doctrine and in the expression 
of his religious views, and so far take account of 
the patriotic sentiments of the lioraan Catholics of 
Germany as to permit the use of their mother 
tongue in the services of the Church. These aims 
were in some respects similar to those of Febronian- 
ism in the 18th cent., which strove to make the 
Catholic Church in Germany independent of the 
Roman curia by putting an end to the sponsorship 
exercised over it by the latter. The ‘German- 
Catholic’ movement, however, took a course 
different from that of the Febronians, inasmuch 
as it neglected the politico-ecclesiastical factor, 
which had eventually proved the decisive factor in 
the conflicts regarding the resolutions of the Ems 
Congress (1786) ; and this difference between the 
two reforming enterprises finds outward expression 
in the circumstance that, whereas the movement 
which disturbed the closiim years of the 18th cent, 
found its leaders in the (German archbishops, the 
schism of the so-called ‘German Catholics’ had not 
a single active supporter in the higher ranks of the 
clergy. 

One of the vital elements in the situation which 
gave rise to ‘German Catholicism ’ was contributed 
by the rise of XJltramontanism, i.e. of that move- 
ment in the Roman Catholic Church which, after 
the frightful disasters experienced by that Church 
during the French Revolution, looked to the 
Jesuits for its rehabilitation, made common cause 
with that Order, and sought to disseminate the 
type of religion characteristic thereof. In the 
period following upon the restoration of the Jesuit 
Order in 1814, Ultramontanism had made headway 
in Germany as in other countries, but it had also 
aroused opposition in a corresponding degree. 
Although the immediate occasion of the rise of 
‘German Catholicism’ was given by the protest 
made against the proceedings of an individual 
bishop, yet this protest really sprang from the 
broader grounds of a fundamental contrast with 
the Ultramontane form of religion ; and it was to 
this difference that the schismatic movement owed 
all the vigour which — for no long time indeed— it 
was capable of putting forth. 

Another potent infl.uence in the rise and develop- 
ment of * German Catholicism ’ was contributed by 
the progressive tendencies of the day. The re- 
actionary policy pursued by the various govern- 
ments of Europe after the Napoleonic wars was 
incompetent to quell the wide-spread liberal move- 
ment instigated by the great Revolution. On the 
contrary, the disposition to break away from the 
bonds of authority and the leading-strings of 
patronage, and the striving after liberty to mould 
life and conduct on lines independent of hoary 
convention, asserted themselves and gained gi'oimd 
in every department of hmnan experience — in 
politics, in social relationships, and even in the 
province of scientific research. As the Roman 
Oatholic Church, however, is inherently conserva- 
tive, and was not merely antipathetic to such 
longings, but was inclined rather, under the influ- 
ence of the recently revived Jesuit Order, to seek 
the path of deliverance from the prevailing welter 
of things in a return to the prmciples of the MiddJ^ 
Ages, it could not fail to come into conflictgjfj^ 
the liberal spirit that was making itself 
within its own pale. v 

‘German Catholicism^ appeared first of aft 
amply the criticism of an meident in 
religious policy, viz. the exhibition of a relic 
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an object of devotion. Very soon, however, it 
drew the whole course of ecclesiastical procedure 
and religious doctrine within the range of its 
strictures.^ Eventually it took the decisive step 
of organizing its adherents in communities, thus 
placing them in the position of schismatics. That 
the whole course of this development was traversed 
within the term of a few weeks was due to the fact 
that those who identified themselves with the 
movement were already alienated from the Church 
of Eome, and that the bishops who had to deal 
mth the rising lost no time in lengthy delibera- 
tions, but proceeded at once to administer penalties 
of such severity as to drive the refractory elements 
into open rupture. 

2, Origin and development. — The immediate oc- 
casion of the schism was the exhibition of the seam- 
less robe of Christ which belonged to the Cathedral 
Church of Treves. The * Holy Coat ’ was regarded by 
that Church as its supreme treasure, and had been 
exhibited previously at special seasons as an object 
of reverence. When Bishop Arnold! of Trbves, 
ignoring the doubts cast upon the genuineness 
of the relic, repeated the solemnity in 1844, a most 
extraordinary sensation was aroused. He certainly 
scored a great triumph in bringing vast multitudes 
of pilgrims to the city, and so far the affair formed 
an efiective demonstration of the power of Catholi- 
cism, But, on the other hand, such a method of 
strengthening Christian belief gave great umbrage 
to many. Those within the Roman fold who took 
objection to the bishop’s action found a champion 
in a priest named Ronge, who, in an open letter to 
Ammdi, first published in j the Sachsische Vater- 
landsNatterf urged a vigorous protest against what 
he called a Qdtzmfest, an idolatrous celebration. 

Johannes Ronge was born on the 16th of October 1813, at 
Bisohofswerda in Silesia, and, was trained and eventually 
ordained as a priest at Breslau. He served for a time as chap- 
lain at Grotthau, hut had been suspended on account of certam 
publications, and was now a teacher at Laurahutte in Upper 
Silesia, Having neither inclination nor aptitude for the clerical 
office, he had become utterly alienated in spirit from the 
Catholic Church, and, as he refused to retract his letter when : 
called upon to do so, he was sentenced to degradation and ex- I 
communication by his superior, the bishop of Breslau, on the i 
4th of Becember 1844. This act of censure, however, failed to ' 
reduce him to submission ; its actual effect, indeed, was to ^ 
stimulate his refractory disposition to its full manifestation. 
He challenged the claims of the Roman hierarchy in numerous 
pamphlets and articles, and what was at first a criticism of the 
proceedings at Tr^sves became at length an all-round attack 
upon the authority of the Catholic Church and its leading 
institutions. 

About the same time a Catholic priest named Ozerski had 
arrived at conclusions similar to those of Ronge, though quite 
independently, Johann Ozerski was born on the 12th of May 
1813, in Western Prussia. While attending the Seminary at 
Posen, he passed through severe mental conflicts, but at length 
took office in the Cathedral Church of that town. While in 
this position he made a profound study of the Scriptures, with 
the result that he became quite unsettled regarding the funda- 
mental institutions of the Roman OatholicOhurch— -the primacy 
of the Pope, the hierarchy, auricular confession, the sacrifice 
of the Mass, etc. With such doubts in his heart he was trans- 
ferred to the position of vicar at Schneidemiihl, where, as a 
matter of fact, the congregation was no less critically deposed 
towards Catholicism than he was. It was, however, a purely 
personal matter which at length brought him. into direct conflict 
with ecclesiastical authority j he was suspended from office in 
consequence of his relations with a young woman. But his 
congregation remained loyal to him, and when, renouncing his 
Office, he abandoned the Roman Catholic Church altogether, 
they followed his example (19th October 1844}. A few months 
later, sentence of degradation and excommumoationwas passed 
upon him. 

RoBge’s challenge found considerable support} 
throughout large sections of Catholicism in Ger- 
many. He travelled widely as an agitator, exert- 
ing himself to maintain the movementandorganize 
, his followers. The first congregation of the new 
"^ect was constituted at Breslau. But even, in the 
w^rations preliminary to this step the seceders 
fe iCjbhemselves faced hy the difficulty, of finding 
a d^gimon basis for the heterogeneous elements in 
thC^^^XJniversal Christian Church/ as its adherents 
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called it at first. Nor was this embarrassment 
one of a merely incidental and transitory character ; 
on the contrary, it indicated a real and inherent 
weakness of the whole movement, asserting itself 
whenever an attempt was made to unite the com- 
munities which sprang up in large numbers through- 
out the country. Tor the purpose of effecting such 
a union, a Conference, attended by 31 delegates 
from 15 congregations, was held at Leipzig, from 
the 23rd to the 26th of March 1845. The proceed- 
ings of this Conference are given in the ofifieial 
report, Diq m'st& allgemmie Kirchmwm^sammlung 
der deutsch-lcatholischm Kirche (Leipzig, 1845), 
edited by R. Blum and F. Wigard. it was here 
decided that the name of the new cause should be 
Dcutsch-Katholicismus, with the Bible as its doc- 
trinal basis : a short Confession was also adopted. 
It was made a proviso, however, that neither 
Scripture nor this Confession was to rank as an 
external authority, but thab^ they were to be 
regarded as standards only in so far as they 
harmonized with rational thought. The verifica- 
tion of Christianity in a life of Christian love was 
set forth as the prime duty of the members. It was 
resolved to retain the saci'aments of Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper (under both kinds), but to have 
done with the Papacy, the hierarchy, auricular 
confession, the celibacy of priests, the adoration 
of saints, relics, and images, indulgences, pilgrim- 
ages, etc.— in a word, to effect a thoroughgoing 
separation from the Roman Church and its dis- 
tinctive institutions. In the order for public 
worship, the liturgy of the Mass and the use of 
the Latin language were discarded, The constitu- 
tion of the new church was to be Presbyterian, and 
General Assemblies were to be regularly called. 

Such was the ginund-plan for a new religious 
body^ but the plan presently met with opposition 
within the community itself. Tlie abandTonment 
of the Apostolic Confession gave umbrage to the 
‘ German Catholics ’ at Berlin, and led to a separa- 
tion there. Ozerski himself was dissatisfied with 
the resolutions of the Conference, as he had been 
thwarted in his endeavour to obtain Confessional 
recognition of the Divinity of Christ, Ronge’s 
influence on the other side proving too strong. 
This difference, however, did not lead to a breach, 
as Ozerski gave way and simply claimed the right 
to adhere to his own position. But, while imminent 
disintegration was thus avoided, no genuine inward 
harmony was attained, and the, movement became 
even more revolutionary. The adherents of Ronge, 
in fact, drawn together as they were by the most 
diverse motives and interests, formed an aggregate 
so heterogeneous that every attempt to secure 
a basis of union came to nought. It was main- 
tained that even the Leipzig (Confession was not 
to be held as binding, and there was a general 
desire to discard everything of the nature of dogma ; 
but, of course, no real progress towards unity could 
be made on such negative lines, and it still remained 
impossible to define the scope and aim of the new 
church, as the visible embodiment of that religion 
of liberty which had lain so longrmder the tyranny 
of dogma. The outcome of this vagueness and 
indecision was that many Roman CaHiolics, who, 
while favourably disposed to a broader conception 
of Christianity, were by no means ready to lelin^ 
quish Christianity itself turned away from ^German 
Catholicism/ and that some who desired to have 
no hirther dealings with Christianity allied them- 
selves with the new movement. Rouge’s incapacity 
to grapple with this critical state of affairs soon 
became evident to all, and, as there was no leading 
spirit to step into Ms place, the cause soon lost all 
its attractive power. After IStt indeed, Ronge 
was a spent; force in public life. He died at Yienna 
iu 1887 } Ozerski, in 189S. 
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3 . The * Friends of Light’ {Lichtfreimde).~^\i% 

subsequent development of ‘ German Catholicism ’ 
reached its final stages in close connexion with the 
history of the ‘ Friends of Light’ — a parallel move- 
ment among Protestants which had sprung up in 
184L In that year certain Evangelical clergy in 
the Prussian province of Saxony instituted a society 
which claimed for its members the right of unre- 
stricted scientific investigation and of complete 
freedom in personal development. They called 
themselves Protestant Friends^ but were popularly 
known wdiich became their accepted 

designation. Their meetings were thronged ; the 
number of divines resorting to them constantly 
increased j teachers also began to attend, and soon 
the laity followed. As the leaders of the move- 
ment were clergymen of^ the National Church, 
collision with the ecclesiastical authorities was 
inevitable. In 1840 the consistorium of Magde- 
burg reprimanded a minister named Sintenis for 
having spoken of prayer to Christ as a superstition. 
Sentence of d^osition was passed upon G. A. 
Wislicenus of Halle and J. Rupp of Konigsberg, 
while others, such as W. E. Baltzer and A, T. 
■Wislicenus, anticipated formal dismissal by volun- 
tarily abandoning their office. In all these cases 
the point at issue was essentially the same, viz. 
whether and how far an incumbent might he per- 
mitted to take an independent attitude towards 
the doctrine and the order of public worship recog- 
nized as statutory in the National Church. The 
claim of liberty was obviously against the law as 
commonly interpreted. These conflicts, however, 
were a matter of profound significance for the whole 
Evangelical Church of Germany, as the clergymen 
in question did not stand alone, but were supported 
by larger or smaller groups of members. The process 
or subjecting the clerical offenders to ecclesiastical 
discipline was followed by secessions from the 
Established Church, and dissident congregations 
were formed in Konigsberg, Halle, Magdeburg, 
Nordhausen, Halberstadt, Hamburg, and other 
places. 

4 . Relations between the ‘Friends of Light’ 
and the ‘German Catholics’ down to 1858 . — 
These two bodies soon developed intimate mutual 
relations. The fact that the one originated within 
Protestantism and the other within Catholicism 
did not constitute a gi’ound of difference, as it lay 
in the very nature of both movements to attenuate 
all the peculiar elements of the creed, and to 
deprive them of the value generally assigned to 
them. Both were at one m their demand for 
freedom and progress, and in both the more radical 
section, which aimed at disengaging religion from 
the prevailing ecclesiastical conditions, gained the 
upper hand. Betw^een the two, accordingly, there 
existed^ an essential affinity, and it was due to 
something more than tactical considerations that 
they showed a tendency to come together. The 
growth of this tendency was greatly hastened by 
the circumstance that both bodies suffered alike 
from the coercive measures of the public authorities ; 
it was, in fact, persecution from the side of the 
various governments which brought about their 
union. 

The governments of the different States regarded 
* Free Protestants ’ and ‘German Catholics^ alike 
with suspicion, seeing in both m embodiment of the 
revolutionary spirit which made itself felt through- 
out Germany in the early forties of the 19th century. 
The' practical expression of this antipathy took 
ihany forms, and every method of repression per- 
mitted by t3ie legal systems of the several States 
-was resorted to. In some cases the new sects were 
treated as illicit religious associations, while in 
others the designation ‘religious associations’ was 
denied them ; in many districts they were simply 


let alone ; in others they were proceeded against 
with all the rigours of the law. The Revolution 
of 1848 put an end to this state of affairs, and 
gave complete liberty of action to the^ ‘ Friends 
of Light ’ and the ‘ German Catliolics ’ alike. The 
immediate effect of the change, in the case oi the 
former at least, was a notable increase in the 
number of their congregations. This was more 
particularly the case in Middle and North Germany, 
and here it became evident that the dissentient 
cause found its most fruitful soil in urban popula- 
tions. Another characteristic phenomenon was 
that the membership of the various congregations 
was subject to freq.uent and sudden fluctuations, 
while the lines of demarcation between ‘Free 
Pi'otestants ’ and ‘ German Catholics ’ became more 
and more unsettled. These facts render it difficult 
to obtain accurate statistics regarding the numerical 
strength of the movements. We must restrict 
ourselves to the statement that, according to the 
most reliable authorities, the combined membership 
of the two bodies during the period of their greatest 
vogue, i,e. about the middle of the 19th cent., may 
be reckoned approximately at 150,000. The close- 
ness of the relations between the two may be 
gauged by the fact that the third ‘German Catholic’ 
Council and the third ‘ Free Protestant ’ Conference 
met in the same house in Leipzig on the same day 
of May, 1850. It was at this session also that the 
governments began to revert to their policy of 
persecution. Wnen the agitation aroused by the 
Revolution of 1848 had died down, the legislatures 
of the various German States made it their express 
aim to suppress all liberal tendencies in State and 
Church, thus inaugurating the ‘ period of reaction.’ 
As both the ‘ Friends of Light ’ and the ‘ German 
Catholics ’ lay under suspicion, and were regarded 
as illegal societies and as sources of danger to 
the State, the governments resorted to every avail- 
able means to render bnpossible the continued 
existence of these bodies. The first blow in the 
revived policy of repression was struck oh the 
occasion of the double Convention at Leipzig in 
1850. Just as the proceedings were about to begin, 
the police appeared upon the scene and broke up 
the meetings, and within the next few years all 
the States of Germany adopted measures for which 
this incident provided an example. The ruthless 
procedure of the Prussian government in particular 
provoked the indignation of its victims. Even the 
religious services of the Free Congregations were 
interrupted by soldiers. Such of the official acts 
of their ministers as had an important bearing upon 
omi life were not recognized by the legislature, so 
that, for instance, marriages performed by them were 
treated as mere illicit unions. They were forbidden 
to celebrate the Lord’s Supper, to prepare candidates 
for confirmation, or to officiate at funerals. This 
olicy of persecution, however, was finally aban- 
oned when Prince Wilhelm of Prussia (afterwards 
Emperor Wilhebn i.), in consequence of the illness 
of Ms brother, Friedrich Wilhelm ly., assumed 
the regency in 1858. Thereafter the ‘Friends of 
Li^ht’ andi the ‘German Cafcholics’ were able to 
niaintain and develop their position without let or 
hindrance from the authorities. 

5 . ‘ GettxiBxi Catholics ’ and Free Congregations 
after 1858 , — ^In 1859 the majority of the two bodies 
brought the friendly relations long subsisting 
between them to a focus in a corporate union, thus 
forming the ‘Association of Free Reli^ous Com^ 
munities’ {Bund freier reUgiSser Oemeindm)* A 
biennial Conference of representatives fronx the , 
various congregations was instituted j but tii^* 
resolutions of this Conference have the validity"' 

‘ counsels ’ merely, and apply only to questions 
organization. Tlie individual congregation acjai 
ingly has. absolute freedom in the manageme as 
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its own affairs, as is meanwhile guaranteed by the ' 
constitution of the society, -which provides that 
‘ freedom to act in all religious matters according 
to one’s own increasing knowledge’ shall be one 
of its own accepted principles. The object of the 
society is set forth as ‘ the pi'omotion of a practical 
religion independent of dogma.’ In 1899 the Union 
embraced 24 congregations with an aggregate of 
17,000 members. Twenty-four congregations with 
some 5000 members remained outside the Union. 
The majority of the original ‘German Catholic’ com- 
munities joined the Bimd, and many of these keep 
alive the memory of their origin by continuing to 
use the old name, either by itself or in conjunction 
with the designation frei-reli(/{os. Amongst other 
appellations still in use are ‘Christian Catholic,’ 
‘Free Christian,’ and even ‘Free Evangelical- 
Catholic Church,’ It is no longer possible, there- 
fore, to draw a sharp distinction between ‘ German 
Catholicism ’ and the Free Beligious Communities. 
It is only in the kingdom of Saxony that the 
former has chosen to maintain its independence in 
an organized form. ‘ The German Catholic Church 
in the Kingdom of Saxony ’ has a membership of 
about 2000, and is represented in Dresden, Leipzig, 
and Chemnitz by fairly large congregations. 

We learn from these figures that the movement 
which originated in the early forties of the 19th 
cent, embraces at the present day avery insignificant 
portion of German Protestantism. The new society 
soon lost its better educated adherents, and it now 
appears to find its main support amongst working 
people who have left the State Churches, The 
Free Eeligious Communities form the residual 
elements of an initially powerful movement, and 
now to their cost find themselves upon the horns 
of a practical dilemma. On the one hand, they 
must renounce all definite fornixdation of doctrine, 
in order to avoid falling back into the dogmatic 
Christianity which they condemn in other Churches; 
while, on the other hand, for the work of instruc- 
tion, of preaching, and of gaining new members, 
they cannot well do without distinct principles 
expressive of their actual religious beliefs. In 
consequence of this embarrassment, the Free Beligi- 
ous Communities show great diversity in practice. 
Some still make use of the Scriptures in religious 
instruction ; some stiU maintain their adherence at 
least to Christian ethics ; but there are others who 
have abandoned all connexion with Christianity 
whatever, and take their stand upon a basis of natu- 
ralism and atheism. The one point of uniformity 
amongst these communities is that they all alike 
repudiate the existing Christian Churches, whether 
Evangelical or Boman Catholic. Great diversity 
likewise prevails in their ceremonial. They still to 
some extent celebrate the Christian festivals, but 
alwayswith a ehangefrom their original significance. 
The Lord’s Supper continues to be observed in many 
congregations, but Baptism has been set aside, Tlie 
course of religious instruction is brought to a close 
by a sort of confirmation, ox ‘ initiation of the young ’ 
(Jugendweihs), which forms the gateway to full 
membership in the commnnity. In this ordinance 
the candidates for confirmation give a pledge that 
they will seek truth, do right, and strive after 
perfection. Thus the Christian element still per- 
sisting in these communities is no longer thd vital 
factor for them, and their past history goes to show 
that in coarse of time they will eliminate it 
altogether. 

V ' LusaATCRE.— F. Kampe, A, retigt^mn JBmegimp d. 
neueren i vols, (Leipm^, iSSg-lSeO). For fnrthor Jiteratitire, 
"366 C, Mirbt, ‘ DentsehkatlioUzismiis,* in JP^M s iv. (1898) 683- 
and his art. ‘ Lichtfrouude/ ib, xi. (1002) 405-^74 (ct xvn. 
fe ii. [Berichi jgung]) ; Drews, ‘Die freienreligiosen Gemoinden 
a, ^.fegenwart,’ in ZTK xi. (Tubingen, 1901) 484-527 ; G. Tschirn, 
4 .\-,,'OOjahr, GescK d.freirelig Ibsen Bewegimg (Bamberg,. 1904- 
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DEVADATTA.— A Sakya nohle, probably a 
cousin of the Buddha, who joined the Order in the 
20th year of the movement, but held^ opinions of 
his own, both in doctrine and in discipline, at 
variance with those inculcated by the Master,^ He 
received a certain amount of support, both within 
the Order and from laymen, but seems to have 
remained quiet till about ten years before the death 
of the Buddha. At that date he asked the latter 
to retire in his favour, and, being refused, started 
a new Order of his own. It is ciirious that these 
dissensions, and this final rupture, which must 
have had so important an infiuence on the early 
history of the Buddhist community (we find traces 
of them a thousand years afterwards), should 
receive so slight a notice in the earliest documents 
relating to Buddhist doctrine. Devadatta is not even 
mentioned in the BitUa Mipdta^ or in the collection 
of longer Dialogues (the Diglia Nilcdya)^ In the 
other three collections of Suttas he is a few times 
barely referred to, in the discussion of some ethical 
proposition, as an example. In the minds of the 
editors of these* collections the doctrine itself 
loomed so much more largely than any personal 
ox historical matter, that Devadatta and his schism 
are all but ignored ; but in the oldest collection of 
the rules of the Order (in the Pali Vinaya\ under 
the head of ‘ Schism,’ a chapter is devoted to the 
final episode in Devadatta’s life. Our discussion 
of the matter will therefore he most conveniently 
divided into: (1) the Vinaya account, (2) the 
isolated passages in the early books of doctrine, 
and (3) the later notices. 

I, The Vinaya account. — This is in the 18th 
JchandhaJca (chapter) of the Stdta Vihliahga, relat- 
ing to dissensions in the Order.^ It commences 
with an accoimt of the circumstances under which 
six young men of the Sakya clan, one of whom was 
Devadatta, entered the Order together. 

This must have been in the 20th year of the Buddha’s ministry, 
as is shown by a comparison of Th&ragdthdT, 1039, with Vin. iil. 280. 
The latter passage tells us that Ananda (one of the six) attained 
ar^at-ship in the year of the Buddha’s death ; the former states 
that he had been 26 years in the Order before he did so. Twenty- 
five years before the Buddha’s death brings us to the 20th year 
of his ministry. 

Throughout the passage in question the details 
given concern the others. At the end it is stated 
that, whereas each of the other five soon attained to 
some particular stage of the religious life, Devadatta 
attained to that magic power and charm which a 
worldly man may have.‘^ There follows another 
episode having no relation to Devadatta, and then 
a third. 

As usual, no intimation is given as to whether we are to 
suppose any interval of time between these episodes, but the 
very absence of continuity in the narrative would seem, to imply 
that the editors supposed that there was. 

The third episode introduces Devadatta eonsider- 
ing whom he could win over so as to acquire gain 
and honour. He decides on Amtasattu, the Crown 
Prince of Magadha, and accordingly goes there and 
practises Hs magic arts upon the Prince, These 
are quite successful; and Devadatta, dazed with 
prosperity, aspires to lead the Order. This is 
revealed by a spirit to Moggallana, who informs 
the BuddJia; but the latter, in reply, merely 
discusses the character of an ideal teacher. He 
then proceeds to Baiagaha, where the brethren 
inform him of Devadatta’s prosperity. In reply, 
the Buddha discourses on the text that pride goeth 
before a fall, and concludes with a verse on honour 
ruining the mean man.® 

In the next episode Devadatta asks the Buddha^ 
in the presence of the king, to ^ve up to Mm the 

1 Vin, ii. ISOff., tr. T. W, Bhys Davids and H. Oldenberg, iu 
Vinaya Tms, iii. 224 ff. {SBB xx. C18S5]), 

a FothufjaniM idMu On the exact meaning of th is technical 
phrase, see the jiassages colJecied and discussed by ih© present 
writer in JDialogv^it oft?ie Buddha, i. 8S, 273; ii, 6, 

s Vin, ii. 188 ; recurs at Aiiguttara, ii. 78 ; Sainyuttai i. 3.54i, 
ii. 241 ; MUinda, 166 ; NeiU, 131. 
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leadersHp of the Order, on the ^I'onnd that the 
Buddha is jahw an old man. He is refused, and a 
formal ^'^f the Cliapter of the Order decrees that 
in futurre, whatever he may do,^ Bevadatta shall he 
copi&ered by the people as acting or speaking, not 
i-gCsa member of the Order, but for hunself alone. 
Then Bevadatta incites the Crown Prince to kill 
his father, and to help him (Bevadatta) to kill the 
Buddha. The various attempts, all of which are 
unsuccessful, are described in detail. 

There follows an episode in which Bevadatta, 
with four adherents, whose names are given, lays 
before the Buddha five points to he incorporated in 
the rules of the Order. They are : (1) that the 
hhihlchus should dwell in the woods, (2) that they 
shonld live entirely by begging, (3) that their 
clothing should be exclusively made of cast-off 
rags, (4) that they should sleep under trees, and 
(5) that they shonld not eat fish or meat. 

The existing rules were more elastic. It will be sufficient here 
to state roughly that : (1) bhikkhus were not to dwell in the 
woods during the rainy season— -it was considered unhealthy ; 
at other seasons they might wander about, or dwell in hermitages 
In hills or forests, or in huts put up for them in parks, or the 
like j the only restriction was that they should not dwell in the 
houses of the laitjjf ; (2) they might beg, or accept invitations, or 
live on food prondea at the residences for hhikhhus ; (3) they 
might receive presents of clothing, made either personally to one 
bhikkhu or generally to the Order ; (4) they might sleep any- 
where except in houses of the laity, and even there they might 
stay for a limited period, if on a journey ; (6) they might accept 
any food given, but not fish or flesh if specially caught or lulled 
lor the purpose of the meal. The five points recur at Yin. 
iii. 171, andare therefore probably correct, 

Tbe fi.ve points were rejected. Bevadatta re- 
joiced,^ and told the people that, whereas Gautama 
and his hhilMms were luxurious and lived in the 
enjoyment of abundance, he and his would abide 
by the strict rules of the five points. Five hundred 
of the younger hhikklms accepted tickets that he 
issued, and joined his j)arty. The success of the 
schism seemed assured. 

The following and final episode introduces Beva- 
datta, surrounded hy a great number of adherents, 
discoursing on his doctrine. Sariputta and Mog- 
galiana, the principal disciples of Gautama, are 
seen approaching. On seeing them, Bevadatta 
exults, and, in spite of a warning from Kokalika, 
he bids them welcome, and they take their seats. 
Bevadatta continues his conversational discourse 
till far on into the night. Then, feeling tired, he 
asks Sariputta to lead the assembly while he rests. 
Bevadatta falls asleep. Sariputta leads the talk 
on the subject of preaching, and then Moggallana 
leads it on the subject of tddhi* Next Sariputta 
suggests that those who approve should retxum to 
the Buddha, and most of the assembly do so. 
Kokalika awakes Bevadatta, points out what has 
happened, and says, * I warned you.’ Then hot blood 
comes forth from Bevadatta’s mouth. Sariputta, 
on his return, proposes that the renegades who had 
come back should be readmitted to the Order. 
This Gautama declares unnecessary, and the chap- 
ter closes with edifying discourse. First, we have 
a parable of elephants who ate dirt and lost their 
beauty and died. Just so will Bevadatta die. 
Then the eight q^ualifications of one worthy "to 
be an emissary are pointed out. Next, the eight 
(Qualifications of Bevadatta, whict^ doom him to 
remain for an mom {hmpa) in states of suffering 
and woe, are given. Finally, another paragraph 
gives three reasons for the same result. 

It is probshle, from the det«wls, tha-t the eight have heexi 
elitboratcd out of the three, no doubt to make Bevadatta^s quali- 
floationa parallel in number with those of S&riputtja, the ideal 
emissary. 

2. Isolated passages, — In MajjhimOLt i. 192 a 
Suttaiitais dated as having been delivered shortly 
^fter Bevadatta went away. Not a word is said 
about him ; but the discourse discusses the object 
of. religion, which, it is said, should be cultivated, 
not for the sake of gain or honour, not for the sake 


of virtue, not for the sake of mystic concentration, 
not for the sake of knowledge, ‘ but has its mean- 
ing, its essence, its ideal in emancipation of mind.’ 
The objects here rejected are precisely those for 
which, in the Vinaya passages, Bevadatta is said 
to have striven. At Mojjhima, i. 392, a Jain is 
urged to put Gautama on the following two-horned 
dilemma [tibhatO’-kotiJcam paTihain ) ; ‘ Bo yon say 
that one ought to speak 'words pleasant to others ? 

If so, did you make the statement about the 
inevitable fate about to befall Bevadatta V The 
puzzle is easily solved, and on general grounds 
(without any reference at all to Bevadatta). This 
passage is important, because it shows that, before 
the time when the Bialogues were composed, and 
a fortiori before the time when the Fma^/a account 
arose, the episode about the future fate of Beva- 
datta was already in existence, and was widely 
known in the community, and even outside of it. 

The Milinda (p. 107 ff.) has a greatly altered and expanded 
I version of this ‘ double-horned dilemma ’ ; and it is probable that 
the whole of the dilemma portion of that interesting work is 
based on the scheme of the dilemma in this Suttfinta. 

The Samyutta (at ii. 240-242) has the episode of 
honour bringing ruin to the mean man, in the same 
words as Fm. ii. 188, but divided into two stories ; 
and at i, 153 it puts the concluding verse of that 
episode into the mouth of the god Brahma. At 
ii. 166 Bevadatta and his followers are called ^ men 
of evil desire.’ In four passages^ the AhguUara 
has, word for word, episodes occurring in the 
Vinaya account. Besides those, it discusses at 
iii 402 the statement about the fate that vdll 
inevitably befall Bevadatta ; and at iv. 402 ff, it 
discloses a view held by Bevadatta that it was 
concentration of mind (and not the ethical training 
of the * Aryan Path ’) that made a man an arhaf 
This is the only one of these isolated passages in 
the oldest books which really adds anything to our 
knowledge of Bevadatta. In the later books of 
the Canon there are two or three more I'eferences 
to him. Thus the episode at Fm. ii 198 recurs at 
XJddna, v. 8, and that at Fw. ii. 203 at Iti-wttaha^ 
no. 89, and at Uddnai i. 5, Bevadatta’s name is 
included in a list of eleven leaders in the Order 
who are called huddha, ^awakened,’ This is the 
only passage in the Canon which speaks of Beva- 
datta with approval ; and it doubtless refers to a 
period before the schism. Lastly, in Vin, i. 116 it 
is said that Bevadatta, before the rule to the con- 
trary had been promulgated, allowed the local 
chapter of the Order, when the Pdtimokhha was 
being recited, to be attended by laymen. 

H. OMenberg has shown, in the Intfoduction to his edition of 
the Vinaya, that the work, as we now have it, is composed of 
material belonging to three periods, the oldest of which goes 
back nearly, if not quite, to the time of the Buddha. The chap- 
ter analyzed above belongs to the latest of those periods. The 
episodes found also in other parts of the Oanon belong to the 
earliest period. The summary at the beginning of this article is 
based exclusively on such episodes. 

3. The later notices. — ^In books later than the 
Canon, the above story of Bevadatta is often told 
or referred to, and with embellishments which 
purport to add details not found in the earlier 
version. Such additional detaHs must be regarded 
with suspicion : many are insignificant, some are 
evidently added merely to heighten the edification 
of the narrative, all axe some centuries later than 
the alleged facts they, for the first time, record; 

It will be sufficient to mention a few of the most 
striking. 

, The MahdmBtUi iii. 176, and the Mahdvama^ 
ii. 21, give contradictory accounts of Bevadatta’s 
parentage. Had these tivo traditions (the one 
handed down in the Ganges valley, the other in f 
Ceylon) agreed, the evidence might have been/ 
accepted. The Milinda (at p, 101) states th^ 
Bevadatta was swallowed up by the earth j ax 

lAn, ii 7B^Sath.m. m^Vin. ii. 188; An. iii m^Vin 
185 ; An, iv. 160 ; and again 18i4«s Vin. ii. 202. , i 
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(at p. Ill) that, at the moment of his death, he 
took refuge in the Buddha. Both traditions were 
accepted in Ceylon in the 5th cent. A.D. (see the 
commentary on the DJmmmapada^ i. 147). A state- 
ment of Fa Hien (Legge’s tr., p. 60) shows that the 
first of these traditions was still current in India at 
the end of the 4th cent, A.D. The same authority 
(p. 62) tells us that there were still, at that time, 
followers of Devadatta who paid honour to the 
three^ previous Buddhas, but not to Gautama. 
This is possibly confirmed by Yuan Chwang, more 
than two centuries later, and in another locality ; 
but Watters (ii. 191) thinks that the pilgrim him- 
self may have supplied the name Bevadatta. Yuan 
Chwang elsewhere (Watters, i. 339) credits Deva- 
datta with the murder of the nun Uppala-vanna ; 
but we have no confirmation of this unlikely story, 
and it depends probably on a Chinese misunder- 
standing of some Indian text. We have two 5th 
cent, biographies of Uppala-vanna, and it occurs in 
neither. 

Litbeattob.— ed. Oldenherg:, London, 1879 ; RIws 
Davids and H. Oldenbergr, Vinaya Texts^ Oxford, 1881-85 (SBB 
xiii., xvii., xx.); Theragatha, ed. Oldenberg and Pischel (jPTSt 
1883); A'hguttam, ed. Morris and Hardy {FTS^ 1886-1900); 
SaThyutta^ ed. L6on Feer {PTS^ 1884-1898) ; Milinda-pafLho^ ed. 
Trenckner, London, 1880 ; Netti^ ed, E. Hardy (PTS^ 1902) ; 
Rhys Davids, Questions of King Milinda, Oxford, 1890-94 
{SbE XXXV., xxxvi.), Dialogues of the Buddha, Oxford, 1899, 
1909 ; Majjhima Mkdya, ed. Trenckner and Chalmers (FTS, 
1887-1902) ; Iti-vuttaka, ed. Windisch {PTS, 1890), and tr. J. H. 
Moore, New York, 1908 ; Mahavastu, ed. Senart, Paris, 1897 ; 
MahdvaThsa, ed. Geiger (PTS, 1908) ; Trawls of Fa Hien, tr. 
J. Leg-ge, Oxford, 1886; T. Watters, On Tuan Chwanfs Travels 
in India, ed. Rhys Davids and S. W. Bushell, London, 1904 ; 
Com. on the Dhammapada, ed. H, 0. Norman (PTS, 1906). See 
also H, Kern. Manual of Indian Buddhism, Strasshurg, 1896 
(—GlAP iii. 8), pp. 15, 28, 38 ff., where other references to later 
notices may be found. T, "SY, Ehys DavIBS, 

DEVAYANA, — This term in ancient Vedic 
thought and speculation denoted the path or paths 
leading to the gods, elsewhere the road which the 
gods themselves were wont to traverse in their 
descent or ascent between heaven and earth. In 
the earliest literature of India it formed part of the 
recognized terminology of the priests and poets ; 
and it passed through a long course of development 
and refinement, during which it gained clearness 
of definition, and was brought into relation with 
other movements of religious thought. In a lower, 
more literal, and mechanical sense, d&vaydna was 
also the car or vehicle (yawa) of a god; but no 
special significance or importance seems to have 
attached to this use of the word. The correlative 
to devayana^ ‘ the way of the gods/ was pitpyanai 
* the way of the fathers ’ — a term which assumed 
importance onljr in the later speculation, and per- 
haps was consciously inventeif on the analogy of 
the former word, to express an inferior path or 
progress, at a time when demy ana became special- 
ized and appropriated to the conception of a higher 
or the hig;nesfc degree of bliss. 

Hence in origin at least both terms belong to a 
lower stratum or form of religious belief, and are 
conceived in a material or semi-material sense. 
The term pitrydna especially answered to the 
primitive and wide-spread conception of the life 
after death, which pictures it as a meagre con- 
tinuation of the iiresent, reproducing the conditions 
and occupations of a worldly existence, where the 
ancestors dwell in weal or woe according to their 
deserts, but where ail is more or less unreal and 
speculative, and the prospect exerts no determin- 
ing influence on the actions or conduct of the 
present. In India, however, almost from the very 
beginning, the term demydna^ so soon as it was 
interpreted in the human sphere of the fortunes 
and destinies of men, was conceived apparently in 
a higher and more ethical sense, and for the most 
part connoted Divine escort, companionship, or 
guardian care, on a road which had its termination 


in a paradise of blessedness and good ; the elements 
and conditions of which conception were necessarily 
contributed by earthly experiences, and the plea- 
sures enjoyed were tho.se of earth, renewed, how- 
ever, in a more or less etherealized and exalted 
form in fellowship with beneficent and righteous 
gods. The travellers hy the pifrydna attained only 
a lower goal, where the superhuman associates 
were at the best the gods of the lower world, but 
where the company was for the most part those 
mortal men who had preceded them on the path. 
These all shared the same colourless and temporary 
existence, from which they eventually returned to 
tread the same cycle of renewed bii'th, life, and 
death, in this world. Thus finally, with the growth 
of speculation with regard to the future, and of the 
consciousness of merit and demerit attaching to 
conduct and involving reward or penalty, the ways 
of the gods and of the fathers were brought into 
association with the great Indian doctrines of 
samsdrat transmigration,’ and inevitable Tcarma ; 
and were incorporated into the rich store of Indian 
beliefs that had reference to the life beyond the 
grave. 

The earliest conception of a * path of the gods * 
is to he found in the hymns of the Kigveda. There 
apparently it is always associated with Agni, the 
divine priest and intermediary between gods and 
men. Agni— both the sacrifice!* and the sacrificial 
flame — hears the offerings to the gods, and conducts 
the gods to receive the ofierings which are prepared 
for them. ^ He knows the path that leads to the 
gods, and is the messenger and guide thereon : 

‘ Knowing the ways by which the gods go, thou (Agni) hast 
become the unwearied messenger, the bearer of oblations.’! 

The path trodden by the gods, and on which the 
sacrifices were borne to the heavenly world, became 
later the road by which the sacrifieer himself 
ascended to the company of the gods. This eX" 
tension or development of the thought of the 
demydna was early made, probably in connexion 
with the practice of burning the dead. The soul, 
released from the body, which was consumed by 
the fire and returned to its earthly elements, was 
carried on high in the smoke and flame, on a fiery 
path whereon was consummated that purification 
from earthly taint which the fires of the funeral 
pyre had begun. 

^at. Brdhm. i. 9. 3. 2: ‘That same path. 2 leads either to the 
gods or to the fathers. On both sides two flames are ever burn- 
ing : they scorch him who deserves to he scorched, and allow 
him to pass who deserves to pass.* 

The way was thus prepared fox the philosophical 
development which the doctrine received in the 
Upanisads and later systems of Indian thought and 
teaching. The purification which the soul under- 
went to fit it fox the communion and company of 
the gods was conceived as a process not completed 
in one act or at one time, hut carried on through a 
series of graduated stages or degrees j and it was 
only at its close that the emancipated soul was ad- 
mitted to the fullness of bliss. 

The earliest enumeration of the ^ stations^ on the 
two paths is found in the Ghhdndogya TJpanimd 
(y. 10 . 1 ) : 

* Those who know tbia (i.e. the so-called doctrine of thefiv® 
fires, and the fate of men after death, with regard to which 
Svetaketu Arn^eya has been obliged to confess ignorance [v. 
S. 3,-53), 3-nd those who in the forest follow faith and austeridea 
(vdnaprastha) enter into the flame, from the flame to the day, 
from the day to the bright half of the month, from the bright 
half of the month to the sis months of the sun’s northward 
movement, from the six months to the year, from the year to 
the sun, from the sun to the moon, from the moon to the 
lightning/ 

Thence they are led to Brahman j and it is further 

1 Rigv. L 72. 7, of. ii. 2. 4f., Atharv. iii. 16. 2, etc. ; and, 
for the paths between heaven and. earth, which Agni fcnowa 
(Bigv. vx, 16. 3, X, 98, 11, etc.), see Macdonell, Vedio Mythology, 
Strasaburg, 1897, p. . 

a i.e, the funeral fire ; see SSE xii. 267 and note ; and cf. Sat 
Bruhm, xih. 8* 3, 4. 
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explained that this is the \yay of the gods, from 
•which there is no return (cf. iv. 16. 6) : 

* Biiti they who liviug in a village (grhastha) practise sacrifices 
and almsgiving, enter into the smoke, from the smoke to the 
night, from the night to the dark half of the month, from the 
dark half of the month to the six months of the snn’a southward 
movement. But they do not reach the year. From the months 
they go to the world of the fathers, from the world of the fathers 
to the ether, from the ether to the moon. . . . Having dwelt 
there as long as a remnant (of good works) yet exists (ydvat 
sawipafaw, “till their good works are consumed” {Mullerj), 
they return again, by that way by which they came, to the ether, 
from the ether to the wind. Having become wind, the sacri- 
ficer becomes smoke ; having become smoke, he becomes mist ; 
having become mist, he becomes cloud ; having become cloud, he 
rains down. Then is he horn as rice and corn, herbs and trees, 
sesamum and beans. Thence the escape is beset with most diffi- 
culties. . , . Those whose conduct has been good will quioldy 
attain some good birth, the birth of a Brahman, or a Ksatriya, 
or a Vai^ya ; but those whose conduct has been evil will quioldy 
attain an evil hiHh, the birth of a dog or a hog or a Oha^i^ala ’ 
(V. 10. a-7). 

The same description, with minor variations and 
in a somewhat hriefer form, recurs in BrJiad, Up. 
vi. 3. 15 L For the year, however, on the devaydna 
is substituted the Devaloka, ‘the world of the ^ods.’ 
In the stations of the pitrydna the ether is omitted, 
and progress is made direct from the world of the 
fathers to the moon. The omission, however, is 
apparently merely accidental ; for, when the merit 
of their good works is exhausted, they are said to 
return again to the ether, from the ether to the air, 
from the air to the rain, from the rain to the earth. 

* And when they have reached the earth they become food, 
they are offered again in the fire of man, and thence are horn 
in the fire of woman. Thus they dse up towards the worlds, 
and go the same round ag before.^ 

It is not easy to determine which of these two 
versions is the earlier. They^ are probably to be 
traced back to a common original, which has been 
slightly modified in the conrae of transmission in 
difierent schools of Yedio learning. The form of 
the BrhaddrdnyaJca most closely and formally 
identifies itself with the doctrine oi transmigration 
and the theory of a satisfaction rendered upon earth 
for all past deeds, after which a new career is 
entered upon. There underlies both, however, the 
ancient Tedie conception of retribution or felicity 
after death, in another world, from which there was 
no necessary return to an existence upon eaxth—a 
conception which was more or less definitely com- 
bined with and accommodated to the teaching with 
regard to a new life upon earth. ^ The latter, in its 
origin at least, was probably derived from external 
sources, but was adopted into the Brahmanical 
system and elaborated in the philosophical schools 
(see artt. TBAKSMiaBATIOK, Upahisads). 

In the later literature also reference is freq.uently 
made to the two paths, and the essential ditference 
between them is emphasized, vh. that of a per- 
manent or a merely temporal deliverance :Hom 
the conditions of an earthly life, e.g. BMg.-^QUd, 
vHi 23-26: 

* I will declare the time, 0 descendaat of Bharata, at which 
devotees {yogin) departing from this world go, never to return 
or to return. The fire, the fiame, the day, the bright fortnight, 
the six months of the sun's northern movement, departing in 
these, those who know the Brahman go to th e Brahman. Smoke, 
night, the dark fortnight, the six months of the sun’s southern 
movement, departiw in these, the devotee attains the lunar 
light and returns. These two paths, the bright and the dark, 
are deemed to be eternal in this world. By the one a man goes 
never to return, by the other he returns again.’ Cf, Pra^m 
Up. i. 9, 10, where the paths are termed southern and northern j 

Up* i. 2. 10, 11, iii 1. 6; Anug. 20 {SPB viii, 814, 
816), etc. 

It is evident that the stations themselves are arti- 
ficial, and axe made artificially to coxrespond, those 
bf the d^aydna xndicatiug x*egions of progressive 
knowledge and light, those of thepUfydna sucees« 
sive regions of darkness and decay. Occasionally, 
in passages which are probably later and prompted 
by individual speculation or fancy, other stations 
are added or substituted for those of the Brhad. or 
ChMnd. j in Kau§. Up. i. 3, from the fire, the 
•world of Agni, the path of the gods leads through 


the world of Yayu (wind, air) to the world of Yaruna, 
and thence through the worlds of Indra and Praja- 
pati to the world of Brahman. 

The same Upanisad essays an explanation of the 
fact that the moon appears as a station on both 
paths. On the devaydna it occupies a place beyond 
the sun, intermediary between that and the light- 
ning, but is in no way distinguished from the other 
stations. On pitTyana^ however, it is the final 
resting-place, or place of sojourn, from which the 
‘ return to earth be^ns. The author of the KauL Up. 
appears to regard the moon as a testing-place or 
opportunity of trial, the future being- determined 
by the degree of knowledge which the disembodied 
I soul is proved to possess. The wise find a per- 
' manent home j the i^orant are dismissed to a new 
earthly existence winch is graduated according to 
their deserts.^ That all souls after death are re- 
ceived into the moon is an ancient and widely 
accepted view, and probably accounts for the posi- 
tion which the moon occupies as a station common 
to the two paths. 

Provision is also made for those who are ignorant 
of the ways, i.e, for out-eastes who have no know- 
ledge of the gods and no capacity or right to study 
the scriptures. Elsewhere, however, this ‘third 
place ’ appears to be conceived as a lot of punish- 
ment or degradation reserved for the wicked. To 
the philosophical thought of India the two concep- 
tions are not incompatible, and the latter, indeed, 
is almost necessarily an accompaniment of the 
former. 

* Tiiose who kno-w neither of these paths become worms, birds, 
and biting things.* 2 

A further q^uestion much discussed had reference to 
the qualifications necessary for those who on the 
higher path attain to light and immortality. The 
primary qualification was universally admitted to 
be knowledge, i.e. knowledge of the supreme or 
Brahman. iDifference of opinion, however, appears 
to have existed on the one question as to the degree 
of knowledge the possession of which would admit 
: to the devaydna. With regard to those who have 
lived in the two last divamas as mnaprasthas or 
sannydsinSf there is no doubt : they tread the path 
j of the gods. In the case of ^phasthas the Ghhdnd. 

I Up. appears to draw a distinction between those 
I who Imow the secret doctrine of the five fires, and 
those whose life proceeds in the routine of ordinary 
sacrifices. The former after death go to the fiame, 
etc., and finally reach Brahman. The latter are 
destined for the pitrydna and a return to earth. 
The hralimachdinn^ in a state of pupilage, to whom 
the l^owledge of the Brahman had not yet been 
communicated, was naturally excluded from the 
highest path, A later irepresentation, perhaps more 
liberally inspired, or to which the conception of 
the sphere of the hrahmacMrin^s life had become 
definitely widened, conceded this also, and, entirely 
in harmony with later developments of thought, 
laid the emphasis not on status, but on behaviour 
and a life oi meditation and devotion.® 

1 Km.lL i 2. The passage k difficult, aud perhaps corrupt. 
Max Miiller render : ^ All who depart from this world go to the 
moon. In the former (the bright) half, the moon delights in 
their spirits; in the other (the dark) half, the moon sends them 
on to be born again. Verily, the moon is the door of the Svarga 
(heavenly) world. How, if a man objects to the moon (is not 
satisfied with life there), the moon sets him free. But, if a man 
does not object, then the moon sends him down as rain upon 
this earth/ etc. {SKKS i. 2731 ; cf. Beussen, Seohzig XTpanisliads. 
Leipssig, 1897, p. 24). 

Up, vi. 2. 16, of. Ghdnd. v. 10. 71, Mfcara on Fed. 
iii. 1. 18, who e^laina that, in the case of those who are 
destined for the * third place,* the appropriate sacrifices have 
not been offered, and therefore they return to life in new bodies 
which are constituted from inferior ingredients (>SB^ xxxviii, 
123-25, cf. 121 f.). 

^Aniig. 31. 7f. : 'aBrahmacharin . . . who is thus devoted, 
who is concentrated in mind and continent, conquers heaven, 
and reaching the higliest seat does not return to birth*; cf. 
Bamamtja on Fed. Sut* iii. S, 32, who declares that all those who 
practise meditation proceed on the path of the gods, wUhou^ 
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The same question of qualifications for the higher 
pathj the path that led to Brahman without return, 
was considered in relation to the doctrine of the 
yoga (g.v.). Bhdg.-GUai viii. 24 f. appears to sug- 
gest that the immediate destiny of the yogin^ or 
ascetic, depends upon the time of death, whether 
in the light or dark half of the year, the northern 
or southern progress of the sun [SBE viii. 80 f.). 
Bamanuja, however, rejects this inference, and 
asserts that the text enjoins on all yogins the duty 
of daily meditation on the two paths, quoting in 
proof of his contention the words that follow : ‘ no 
yo^in who knows these two paths is deluded ’ {ih 
viii. 27). The text, therefore, has no reference to 
the time or season of the year at which death takes 
place {SBE xlviii. 472 f.). 

A further and final development of doctrine took 
place in harmony with the teaching of the Vedanta, 
and the importance attached to knowledge of the 
highest Brahman, the supreme knowledge {pam 
vidyd)i as the one avenue of escape from attachment 
to the world and the possibilities of re-birth. Those, 
on the other hand, who were possessed only of the 
lower degree of knowledge [apara vidyd)^ the 
knowledge of the Brahman saguna (‘ endowed with 
qualities’), were still entangled in the snares of 
delusion, and liable after death to a return to earth. 
It became, then, necessary to find a link of connexion 
between the new metaphysics which exalted the 
secret esoteric wisdom, and the older authoritative 
teaching of the two ways. It was not possible, 
however, to deny that those who possessed a know- 
ledge of Brahman even in an inferior degree de- 
parted on the demyanat the path of the gods, or 
to consign them to a lower destiny ; for all such 
the scripture declared that there was no return. 
A solution of the difficulty was found in the doc- 
trine of the Icmmamuhti, ^ emancipation by steps 
or stages.’ The question is discussed by Sankara 
on Ved. Sut. iii. 3. 29 {SBE xxxviil 231-235 ; cf. ih, 
124 f,), where he explains that a twofold meaning 
underlies the phrase ‘ going on the path of the gods.’ 
In the case of those possessed of the highest know- 
ledge, the knowledge of the unqualified Brahman 
{mrguna)i it is a mere phrase ; for they are already 
in union with Brahman, and have no need to move 
on any path to reach that end. But all who have 
only the knowledge of . the qualified Brahman 
{saguna) advance on that road. And, since it is 
said that they attain to Brahman and do not return, 
it must be that in union with the {saguTm) Brahman 
they eventually win perfect enlightenment and 
gain the highest knowledge. During this period 
of probation and imperfect knowledge the soul is 
in possession of complete bliss and unrestrained 
capacities of will power, etc. {aisvarya). As 
it approaches the highest light, it finds itself, 
assumes a ‘ new form,’ and is truly and finally set 
foee. This is the doctrine of the Icramamuhti. And 
it is further explained that all thus enter into 
absolute and final emancipation at the end of the 
world-cycle.^ 

A variety of the teaching concerning the paths, 
which is merely an elaboration of the doctrine of 
the two roads, and remained without further sig- 
nificance or development, postulated four paths 
from earth to the gods, which were explained as 
corresponding to four forms of sacrifice. Both the 

restriction (iS'OTxIviif. 650-652); also on iii. 1, 17 f., iv. S. Iff., 
’Whore the two paths are discu$sed, and ate said to he dependent 
respectively on knowledge and works xlviii, 504 f., 744 ff.) 5 

see also Sa 6 kara, hca* aitt. 

1 Of. also Ramannia on Fed. iv. 4. 1 1 (SW xlviii, 765 ff.) j 
Beussen, Allg, Gesch* d* Philos . , Leipzig, 1908, i. $* p. 60S ff» The 
t$veth^vatara Upam^ad contains a suggestion or pre-intimation 
of the same theory ; ‘When that god is known, all fetters fall 
off, sufferings are destroyed, and birth and death cease. Prom 
meditating on him there arises, on the dissolution of the body, 
the third state, that of universal lordsWp(«t^»<Kn/e6); but he 
cmly who is alone is satisfied Up. i. 11). 


reference and the inierpretation are given by 
Baudhayana : 

‘ Some teach a fourfold division of these sacred (luiics. Tho 
text, however, “Four paths,” etc. {Taitt. Smhh. 7. 2. 3) refers 
to sacrificial rites, mh, animal and Soma sacrifices, and 
darvihomas (offerings made with a dotryi, or sacred ladle). The 
following declares that “Four paths, leading to the world of the 
gods, go severally from the earth to heaven ” ’ (Baudhay. ii. 6. 
9ff,, of, 29 ; Apast. lu 9. 23. 6), 

The context suggests that the conception of the 
four paths is not unconnected with the doctrine of 
the four dhamas. 

An isolated passage in the BrJiad. Up. (iv. 4. 9) 
describes the path to the Svargaloka as marked out 
in varied colours : 

‘ On that path (to the Svargaloka) they say that there is white 
or blue or yellow or green or red ; that path was found by 
Brahman, and on it goes whoever knows Brahman, and who 
has done good, and obtained splendour.* 

The colours are the same as those of the veins {Mtd ; 
ih, iv. 3. 20), and the conception has therefore in 
all probability a physiological basis. Neither in 
this instance, however, nor in that of the four paths 
of the Taitt, $amh. and Baudhayana was any infer- 
ence drawn or further development sought. And 
it remains doubtful how far any connexion is to he 
traced between the ideas underlying these texts 
and the formal doctrine of the devaydna. 

Parallels to the latter doctrine of roads traced 
out between earth and heaven by which the dead 
souls pass and repass are to be found in many of 
the religious of the nearer and further East. They 
are present in the eschatological teaching especially 
of Babylon and Egypt.^ Similar conceptions are 
presupposed in the dream of Jacob (Gn 28 ^^ 
Literatube. — ^T his is indicated in the article. 

A. S. Geden. 

DEVELOPMENT (Biological). — Development 
is the 'becoming’ of the individual organism, the 
attainment of a specific form and structure, and 
of the not less characteristic associated faculties. 
The starting-point is usually a fertilized egg-cell— 
a new unity formed from the intimate and orderly 
combination of paternal and maternal inheritances. 
The fertilized ovum divides and re-divides, the 
daughter-cells or blastomeres are arranged in ger- 
minal layers, differentiation sets in, and an embryo 
is built up. This is embryonic development. At 
a certain stage, differing greatly in the different 
types, the egg is * hatched,’ and the embryo emerges 
from the egg-envelope — sometimes like a miniature 
of the adult, as in the case of a chicken ; sometimes 
very unlike the adult and adapted to a different 
kind of life, as in the case of caterpillar and tad- 
pole. Thus there may be a larval development 
The embryo is the quiescent stage within the egg 
membrane; the larva is free-living and able to 
feed for itself. As long as the realization or ex- 
ression of the inheritance goes on, as long as 
ift’erentiation and integration continue, -we may 
speak of development, but mere increase in size is 
not development, and it is very difficulfc to decide 
where to put in the stop. Thus some would say 
that development includes all the normal changes 
of form and structure that occur throughout life, and 
that the breaking-down in old age is as much part 
of devel opmen t as the building-up in youth. Others 
ut in the stop when the limit of growth is reached, 
ut the brain may go on developing long after that, 
though in mammals there seems to he no increase 
in the number of brain-cells after birth. More- 
over, tlxere are many fishes and reptiles that show 
no limit of growth. Others, again, put in the stop 
when the specific characters , begin , to be weU 
defined, but that would exclude much that can be 
fairly called development, &.gt the changes associ- 
’ 1 gee, F, Oumont, Lu Peligtom orimitakSi 1906, p. 162 1, 
and the references therd given ; E. A. Wallis Budge, Mgyptim 
p[emm md HelZ, London, 1900, eto. 

»Of. A. Jeromias, Pa? Aip Xdme des alien Orients^ 
Leipzig, 1906, f. 872ff. 
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explained that this is the way of the gods, from 
which there is no return (ef. iv. 16. 5) : 

* But they who living in a village {gYliotstha) practise sacrifices 
and almsgiving, enter into the smoke, from the smoke to the 
night, from the night to the dark half of the month, from the 
dark half of the month to the six months of the sun’s southward 
movement. But they do not reach the year. From the months 
they go to the world of the fathers, from the world of the fathers 
to the ether, from the ether to the moon. . , . Having dwelt 
there as long as a remnant (of good works) yet exists 
sampdtamt “till their good works are consumed” fMiiller]), 
they return again, hy that way by which they came, to the ether, 
from the ether to the wind. Having become wind, the sacri- 
ficer becomes smoke ; having become smoke, he becomes mist ; 
having become mist, he becomes cloud ; having become cloud, he 
rains down. Then is he born as rice and corn, herbs and trees, 
sesamum and beans. Thence the escape is beset with most diffi- 
culties. . . . Those whose conduct has been good will quickly 
attain some good birth, the birth of a Brahman, or a Ksatriya, 
or a Vai^ya ; but those whose conduct has been evil will quickly 
attain an evil birth, the birth of a dog or a hog or a Chandala* 
(V. 10. 8-7). 

The same description, with minor variations and 
in a somewhat "briefer form, recurs in Brhad, Up. 
vi. 2. 15 f. For the year, however, on the devapana 
is substituted the Devaloha, ^the world of the gods.’ 
In the stations of the pitrpdna the ether is omitted, 
and progress is made direct from the world of the 
fathers to the moon. The omission, however, is 
apparently merely accidental ; for, when the merit 
of their good works is exhausted, they are said to 
return again to the ether, from the ether to the air, 
from the air to the rain, from the rain to the earth. 

‘And when they have reached the earfch they become food, 
they are offered again in the fire of man, and thence are born 
in the fire of woman. Thus they rise up towards the worlds, 
and go the same round as before.’ 

It is not easy to determine which of these two 
versions is the earlier. They are probably to be 
traced back to a common original, which has been 
slightly modified in the course of transmission in 
difierent schools of Yedic learning. The form of 
the Bfhaddrdnyaka most closely and formally 
identifies itself with the doctrine of transmigration 
and the theory of a satisfaction rendered upon earth 
for all past deeds, after which a new career is 
entered upon. There underlies both, however, the 
ancient Vedio conception of retribution or felicity 
after death, in another world, from which there was 
no necessary rettxrn to an existence upon earth — a 
conception which was more or less definitely com- 
bined with and accommodated to the teaching with 
regard to a new life upon earth. The latter, in its 
origin at least, was prohably derived from external 
sources, but was adopted into the Brahmanical 
system and elaborated in the philosophical schools 
(see artt. Trahsmigieatioh, upahi^abs). 

In the later literature also reference is freq[uently 
made to the two paths, and the essential difierence 
between them is emphasized, viz. that of a per- 
manent or a merely tempoxa^ deliverance from 
the conditions of an earthly life, e.g. BMg.-UUd, 
viii. 23-26 ; 

*I will declare the time, O descendant of Bharata, at which 
devotees {yogin) departing from this world go, never to return 
or bo return. The fire, the fiame, the day, the bright fortnight, 
the six months of the sun’s northern movement, departing in 
these, those who know the Brahman go to the Brahman. Smoke, 
night, the dark fortnight, the six months of the sun’s southern 
movement, departing in these, the devotee attains the lunar 
lightand returns. These two paths, the hright and the dark, 
are deemed to be eternal in this world. By me one a man goes 
never to return, by the other he returns again.* Of. PmSm 
IXp. i. 10, where the paths are termed southern and northern ; 

Up. L 2. 10, 11, iii, 1. 6 ; Amtg. 20 (SBU viii. S14, 
,818), etc. 

It is evident that the stations themselves ate atti- 
ficxal, and are made artificially to correspond, those 
of the dmwydna indicating regions of progressive 
knowledge and Hghtj those of ^epitfywm suoces- ; 
Sivo regions of darkness and decay. Occasionally, 
in gass^ges which are xprobably later and prompted 
by individuab speculation or fancy, other stations 
, are added or substituted for those of the Bfhad. or 
in Up. i, 3, from the fire, the 
world of Agni, the path of the gods leads through 


the world of V ayn (wind, air) to the world of V aruna, 
and thence through the worlds of Indra and Praja- 
pati to the world of Brahman. 

The same Upanisad essays an explanation of the 
fact that the moon appears as a station on both 
paths. On the devaydna it occupies a place beyond 
I the sun, intermediary between that and the light- 
ning, hut is in no way distinguished from the other 
stations. On {hepitryana^ however, it is the final 
resting-place, or place of sojourn, from which the 
* return to earth begins. The author of the KmiS. Up, 
appears to regard the moon as a testing-place or 
opportunity of trial, the future being determined 
by the degree of knowledge which the disembodied 
soul is proved to possess. The wise find a per- 
manent home ; the ignorant are dismissed to a new 
earthly existence wliich is graduated according to 
their deserts.^ That all souls after death are re- 
ceived into the moon is an ancient and widelj^ 
accepted view, and probably accounts for the posi- 
tion which the moon occupies as a station common 
to the two paths. 

Provision is also made for those who are ignorant 
of the ways, i,e. for out- castes who have no know- 
ledge of the gods and no capacity or right to study 
the scriptures. Elsewhere, however, this *thii*d 
place’ appears to be conceived as a lot of punish- 
ment or degradation reserved for the wicked. To 
the philosophical thought of India the two concep- 
tions axe not incompatible, and the latter, indeed, 
is almost necessarily an accompaniment of the 
former. 

‘Those who know neither of these paths become worms, birds, 
and biting things.’ 2 

A further question much discussed had reference to 
the qualifications necessary for those who on the 
higher path attain to light and immortality. The 
primaiy qualification was universally admitted to 
be knowledge, i.e. knowledge of the supreme or 
Brahman. Difference of opinion, however, appears 
to have existed on the one question as to the degree 
of knowledge the possession of which would admit 
to the devaydna. With regard to those who have 
lived in the two last dSramas as vdnaprasthas or 
sannydsinSi there is no doubt : they tread the path 
of the gods. In the case of grhmthas the Chhand. 
Up. appears to draw a distinction between those 
who l<now the secret doctrine of the five fires, and 
those whose life proceeds in the routine of ordinary 
sacrifiices. The former after death go to the flame, 
etc., and finally reach Brahman, The latter are 
destined for the pitrydna and a return to earth. 
The Irahmachdrin^ in a state of pupilage, to whom 
the knowledge of the Brahman had not yet been 
communicated, was naturally excluded from the 
highest path. A later representation, perhaps more 
liberally inspired, or to which the conception of 
t the sphere of the hraJimachdrin^s life had become 
definitely widened, conceded this also, and, entirely 
in harmony with later developments of thought, 
laid the emphasis not on status, but on behaviour 
and a life of meditation and devotion,® 

1 Kaui. i. 2. The passage is difficult, and perhaps corrupt. 
Max Muller renders : ‘All who depart from this world go to the 
moon. In the former (the bright) half, the moon delights in 
their spirits ; in the other (the dark) half, the moon sends them 
on to be born again. Verily, the moon is the door of the Svarga 
(heavenly) world. How, if a man objects to the moon (is not 
satisfied with life there), the moon sets him free. But, if a man 
does not object, then the moon sends him dovm as rain upon 
this earth/ etc. (^Bi? i. 278 f. ; of, Beusaen, Upanishads. 

Leiprig, 1897, p. 24). ^ * 

Up. vi, 2. 16, cf. Ohdnd. v. 10. 7f., Safikara on Y&d. 
iii. 1, 18, who explains that, in the case of those who are 
destined for the ‘third place,’ the appropriate sacrifices have 
not been offered, and therefore they return to life in new bodies 
which are constituted from inferior ingredients iBB'E xxxviii^ 
123-25, cf. 121 f.). 

^Anuy. 81, 7f, : ‘aBrahmachS^rin , . . who is thus dq voted, 
who is concentmted in mind and continent, conquers heaven, 
and reaching the highest seat does not return to birth’: of. 
BamSnuja on Ved. But. iii. 8. 82, who declares that all those who 
practise meditation proceed on the path of tlm gods, without 
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The same question of qualifications for the higher 
path, the path that led to Brahman -withoiit return, 
was considered in relation to the doctrine of the 
yoga {q.v,). Bliag.-Gltai viii, 24 f. appears to sug- 
gest that the immediate destiny of the yogin, or 
ascetic, depends upon the time of death, whether 
in the light or dark half of the year, the northern 
or southern progress of the sun {SBE viii. 80 f,), 
Bamanuja, however, rejects this inference, and 
asserts that the text enjoins on all yogins the duty 
of daily meditation on the two paths, quoting in 
proof of his contention the words that follow : * no 
yogin who knows these two paths is deluded ’ {ib* 
viii. 27). The text, therefore, has no reference to 
the time or season of the year at which death takes 
place {SBE xlviii. 4721). 

A further and final development of doctrine took 
place in harmony with the teaching of the Vedanta, 
and the importance attached to knowledge of the 
highest Brahman, the supreme knowledge (para 
mayd}i as the one avenue or escape from attachment 
to the world and the possibilities of re-hirth. Those, 
on the other hand, who were possessed only of the 
lower degree of knowledge (apard rndyd), the 
knowledge of the Brahman saguna (' endowed with 
qualities^), were still entangled in the snares of 
delusion, and liable after death to a return to earth. 
It became, then, necessary to find a link of connexion 
between the new metaphysics which exalted the 
secret esoteric wisdom, and the older authoritative 
teaching of the two ways. It was not possible, 
however, to deny that those who possessed a know- 
ledge of Brahman even in an inferior degree de- 
parted on the devayanaj the path of the gods, or 
to consign them to a lower destiny ; for all such 
the scripture declared that there was no return. 
A solution of the difficulty was found in the doc- 
trine of the Jcramamuktif * emancipation by steps 
or stages.’ The question is discussed by Sankara 
on Ved. Sut iii. 3. 29 {SBE xxxviii, 231-235 ; cf. ih, 
124 f,), where he explains that a twofold meaning 
underlies the phrase ^ going on the path of the goda.^ 
In the case of those possessed of tlie highest know- 
ledge, the knowledge of the unqualified Brahman 
{nirguna)i it is a mere phrase ; for they are already 
in union with Brahman, and have no need to move 
on any path to reach that end. But all who have 
only the knowledge of . the qualified Brahman 
(saguna) advance on that road. And, since it is 
said that they attain to Brahman and do not return, 
it must be that in union with the [sng%i'i!}>a) Brahman 
they eventually win perfect enlightenment and 
gain the highest knowledge. During this period 
of probation and imperfect knowledge the soul is 
in possession of complete bliss and unrestrained 
capacities of will jjower, etc. (aUnarya)* As 
it approaches the highest light, it finds itself, 
assumes a ‘new form/ and is truly and finally set 
free. This is the doctrine of the hfamamuhti. And 
it is further explained that all thus enter into 
absolute and final emancipation at the end of the 
world-cycle.^ 

A variety of the teaching concerning the paths, 
which is merely an elaboration of the doctrine of 
the two roads, and remained without farther sig- 
nificance or development, postulated four paths 
from earth to the gods, which were explained as 
corresponding to four forms of sacrifice. Both the 

restriction (Sm xlviii. 650-652); a^lso on fit 1, 17 1, iv. 3. Iff., 
whore the two paths are discussed, and are said to be dependent 
respectively on knowledgre and worhs (BBB xlviii 694 i., 744ff.) j 
see also safihara, toee. mi 

1 Of, also Bamanulaon xv. 4, 11 CSiB’JS^xiviji 765 ff*); 

Benssen, Allg. GlesGli. d. PhUos.f Leipzig, 1908, i, 3. p. COSff. 
Smtaivatara Upani§ad contains a suggestion or pre-intamation 
of the same theory? ‘When that goals known, all fetters fall 
off, sufferings are destroyed, and birth and death cease. From 
meditating on him there arises, on the dissolution of the body, 
the third state, that of nniversal lordship Mvarpa ) ; but he 
only who is alone is satisfied * 0vetf Up, i. 11), 


reference and the interpretation are given by 
Baudhayana : 

‘Some teach a fourfold division of these sacred duties. The 
text, however, “Four paths,” etc. (Taitt, Saitih. v. 7. 2. 3) refers 
to sacrificial rites, utis, animal and Soma sacrifices, and 
dardhorms (offerings made with a darvz, or sacred ladle). The 
following declares that “Four paths, leading to the world of the 
gods, go severally from the earth to heaven ” ‘ (Baudhay. ii. 6, 
9ff., cf. 29 ; Apast. ii. 9. 23. 6). 

The context suggests that the conception of the 
four paths is not unconnected with the doctrine of 
the four dh'amas. 

An isolated passage in the Brhad. Up. (iv. 4. 9) 
describes the path to the Svargaloka as marked out 
in varied colours : 

‘ On that path (to the Svargaloka) they say that there is white 
or blue or yellow or green or red ; that path was found by 
Brahman, and on it goes whoever knows Brahman, and who 
has done good, and obtained splendour.* 

The colours are the same as those of the veins {hitd ; 
ih, iv. 3. 20)j and the conception has therefore in 
all probability a physiological basis. Neither in 
this instance, however, nor in that of the four paths 
of the TaUL Bamh, and Baudhayana was any infer- 
ence drawn or further development sought. And 
it remains doubtful how far any connexion is to be 
traced between the ideas underlying these texts 
and the formal doctrine of the denaydna. 

Parallels to the latter doctrine of roads traced 
out beb;veen earth and heaven by which the dead 
souls |>ass and repass are to be found in many of 
the religions of the nearer and further East, They 
are present in the eschatological teaching especially 
of Babylon and Egypt.^ Bimilar conceptions are 
presupposed in the dream of Jacob (Gn 28^^ ^*).^ 

Literatueb.— T his is indicated in the article. 

A. S. Geben. 

DEVELOPMENT (Biological). — Development 
is the ‘becoming’ of the individual organism, the 
attainment of a specific form and structure, and 
of the not less characteristic associated faculties. 
The starting-point is usually a fertilized egg-cell — > 
a new unity formed from the intimate and orderly 
combination of paternal and maternal inheritances. 
The fertilized ovum divides and re-divides, the 
daughter-cells or blastomeres are arranged in ger- 
minal layers, difierentiation sets in, and an embryo 
is built up. This is^ embryonic development. At 
a certain stage, differing greatly in the different 
types, the egg is ‘ hatched,’ and the embryo emerges 
from the egg-envelope — sometimes like a miniature 
of the adult, as in the ease of a chicken j sometimes 
very unlike the adult and adapted to a different 
kind of life, as in the case of caterpillar and tad- 
pole. Thus thei’e may be a larval development** 
The embryo is the quiescent stage within the egg 
membrane; the larva is free-living and able to 
feed for itself. As long as the realization or ex- 
pression of the inheritance goes on, as long as 
differentiation and integration continue, we may 
speak of development, but mere increase in size is 
not development, and it is very difficult to decide 
where to put in the stop. Thus some would say 
that development includes all the normal changes 
of form and structure that occur throughout life* and 
that the breaking-down in old age is as much part 
of development as the building-up in youth. Others 
put in the stop when the limit of growth is reached^ 
but the brain may go on developing long after that, 
though in mamnaals there seems to be no increase 
in the number of brain-cells after birth, More- 
over, there are many fishes and reptiles that show 
no limit of growth* Others, again, put in the stop 
when the specific characters begin to be well 
defined^ but that would exclude muph that can be 
fairly called development, e,g, the changes associ- 

1 See, e.g.f F. Oaiijcnit, mimtaUs, 1906, p. 162 f., 

and, the yeferenoes the^fe given ; B. A. Wallis Budge, BgppUm 
Btmvm and MeU, Louden, 1906, passim, etc. 

3 Gf. A. Jeremies, ACP LioaU d$s alien Orients^ ' 
l4tap%, I9O64 p. 872 ff* 
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ated with sexual maturity. The fact is that, in 
studying development, we are considering the 
living creature in its time-relations, and defini- 
tion is a matter of convenience. In the present 
article we propose to restrict ourselves tor the 
most part to the problems of embryonic develop- 
ment. 

Lei ns state very briefly some of the outstanding 
facts of development. We know that the germ- 
cells, and their nuclei in particular, form the 
physical basis of inheritance — the means, at least, 
of development ; that a genetic continuity is kept 
up from generation to generation by a lineage of 
unspecialized germ-cells, which do not share in 
body-making ; that this accounts for like tending 
to beget like j that fertilization implies an intimate 
and orderly union of two individualities, condensed 
and integrated for the time being in the ovum and 
the spermatozoon 5 that the spermatozoon, besides 
being the bearer of the paternal half of the inherit- 
ance, acts as a liberating stimnlus to the ovum, and 
introduces into the ovum a peculiar little body, 
the centrosome, which plays an important part in 
the subseq^uent division of the fertilized egg-cell. 
We know that the mode of all development is by 
the division of nuclei and the segregation of the 
living matter into unit-areas or cells, each pre- 
sided over by a nucleus ; that differentiation comes 
about very gradually, the obviously complex 
slowly arising out of the apparently simple ; that 
paternal and maternal characteristics — so far as 
the nuclei of the gemi-eells bear these— are dis- 
tributed in exact equality by the nuclear or cellular 
divisions, and that the paternal and maternal con- 
tributions thus form the ■warp and woof of the web 
which we call the organism, though the expression 
or realization of the bi-parental heritage varies 
greatly in individual cases. In many cases the 
parental contributions seem to include ancestral 
items which may find expression in development 
or may lie latent. We know that development is 
a regular sequeuce of events which requires, stage 
by stage, an appropriate external environment; 
that there are continual interactions between the 
developing organism and its environment; and 
that there are continual mutual adjustments of the 
different constituents of the developing organism. 
In certain aspects the development appears like the 
building-up of a mosaic out of many independently 
heritable and independently developable parts ; in 
other aspects it appears as the expression of an 
integrated unity, with subtle correlations between 
the parts, and with remarkable regulative processes 
working towards an unconsciously predetermined 
end. We know also that in a general way the in- 
dividual development of organs often progresses 
from stage to stage in a manner which suggests a 
recapitulation of the steps in the presumed racial 
evolution. 

It may be said that the data for the study 
of development are thx*eefolcl, viz* (qj) embryo- 
logists have worked out the sequence of stages in 
the development of a large number of types ; (b) 
experimentalists have shoivu in a variety of in- 
stances that particular changes in the external 
conditions are followed by particular changes in 
the developing organism; and (c) students of 
heredity have distinguished various modes of in- 
heritance which obtain, such as ♦blended’ and 
♦Mendelian.' The facts known in regard to de- 
velopment are many (and various, as we have 
briefly indicated, and they are continuously in- 
creasing in nreoisxon and penetration ; yet it seems 
doubtful whether we have got much nearer an 
understanding of development since the days of 
AristoUe, to whom facts were so few. It seems as 
if his de Generatione remained the most important 
contribution to the subject. How little light we 


have that he had not in regard to the deep problems 
of development, such as those suggested by the 
following questions : How are the heritable char- 
acteristics of the race summed up potentially within 
the minute germ-cells? How do they gradually 
find expression in the individual development, so 
that what we call difierentiation results? What 
is the nature of the compelling necessity that 
mints and coins the chick out of a drop of living 
matter ? What is the regulative principle of the 
ordered progress which, by intidcate and often 
strangely circuitous paths, leads to the fully- 
formed organism ? 

From reflexion on these general questions the 
scientific mind always turns, sometimes too quickly, 
to concrete investigation, it may be of the humblest 
sort, with the results of which the theory of de- 
velopment must be consistent. Thus there are 
numerous inquiries into the external factors of 
development, such as light, temperature, oxygen, 
osmotic pressure, and the chemical composition of 
the medium. Experiments are devised which alter 
or remove one factor at a time, and the significance 
of the factor is inferred from the resulting changes, 
transient or permanent, in the developing organism. 
It appears that each germ is adapted to develop in 
an appropriate environment, that changes in this 
environment may occur without permanent pre- 
judicial effects on the organism, but that the 
latitude of endurable change varies greatly for 
different types, some being much less plastic than 
others. It appears that some of the environmental 
factors, like oxygen and water, are analogous to 
nutrition ; that otliers, like the osmotic pressure or 
the presence of calcium salts in the water, are 
conditions of embryonic coherence ; that others, 
like light and heat, are accelerants and inhibitants ; 
and that particular combinations of factors are re- 
quired as the ‘liberating stimuli’ of particular 
characters in the developing organism. It does 
not appear, however, that we can speak of the 
environmental factors as being in any other sense 
directive. 

A second kind of inquiry asks, What in point of 
fact goes on in the development of the fertilized 
egg-cell ? We know that there is an expression of 
the inheritance : that is just another spelling of the 
word development ; but what processes are known 
to occur? This is an inquiry into the physi- 
ology of development, which is still a vexy 
young department of science, too young for safe 
generalization. It is also difficult to disentangle 
Ole physiology of growth from that of develop- 
ment, yet every one is agreed that mere growth is 
not development. What processes are known to 
occur? (a) We know of various sets of chemical 
changes significant in different ways. Thus, to 
cite three different cases, the fermentative changes 
in seeds make the legacy of nutritive reserves 
available; the anabolic formation of nuclein-sub- 
stances seems to bring about eelLdivision ; the 
diffusion of the products of internal secretion 
certainly affords the liberating stimulus to certain 
previously unexpressed parts of the inheritance, 
for instance in adolescence, {h) We know also of 
a continuous succession of cell-divisions. That,, 
indeed, is how all development goes on. The 
original idea of lioux, that there is qualitative 
nuclear division, shuffling the pack of inherited 
qualities, has been given up in favour of a more 
plausible view suggested below, (c) We also Imow 
a little of even subtler processes — of protoplasmic 
movements within the developing germ, and of ap- 
parent attractions towards specific parts, {d) There 
are also phenomena of surface-tension and capil- 
larity, etc., which seem to be rather parts of the 
vital machinery of growing than implicated in the 
essential secret of progressive differentiation. 
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A third line of investigation concerns the initial 
striictnre of the germ, and one result stands out — 
that in many cases the egg-cell contains pre-form ed, 
sometimes pre-localized, organ-forming suhstances, 
whose removal involves the absence of a corre- 
sponding sti'ucture, should development proceed. 
Thus, the old view of the ovum as homogeneous 
and isotropic has given way before experimental 

E roof of heterogeneity. It may he that, in tlie 
eterogeneous, anisotropic cytoplasm of the egg, 
there is the foundation of the progressive differen- 
tiation that follows, and it may be, as Driesch and 
Boveri suggest, that the dividing nuclei— each a 
microcosm — are difiex'ently stimulated to expres- 
sion in different areas of the cytoplasm, and that 
they thus call forth new differentiations in these, 
in ever-increasing complexity of action and re- 
action. 

Another line of investigation inquires into the 
mutual influences of the parts of the developing 
organism. An egg divides into a ball of cells (or 
blastomeres), and it seems reasonable to suppose — 
what experiment confirms — that the prospective 
value of a particular biastomere depends on its 
position in the whole. In the development of a 
colony of polymorphic Hydroids, such as Hydrac- 
tinia, it is probable that the prospective value of 
any young polyp— whether it is to become nutri- 
tive, reproductive, or sensory — depends, in part at 
least, on its position in the whole. Similarly, in 
the development of an embryo, it is probable that 
there are subtler than spatial correlations between 
the developing cells or groups of cells. Driesch 
has especially emphasized this idea of the mutual 
stimulation of developing parts, but further re- 
search is necessary before we can securely estimate 
the action of parts upon one another. This, indeed, 
brings us right up against one of the distinctive 
riddles of development — that there is, on the one 
hand, so much inter-dependence of parts, and yet, 
on the other hand, so much power of self-differen- 
tiation. 

In regard to the question so often asked, whether 
we can understand development in terms of chem- 
istry and physics, the scientific answer must he 
that we cannot at present in the very least describe 
embryonic development— that wonderful individual 
unpacking of a racial treasure-box— in terms of 
chemistry and physics. There are chemical and 
physical processes going on, of course, which re- 
ward study, hut a knowledge of them does not 
help us matly to understand the result. There is 
nothing Known in regard to development that is at 
variance with the conclusions of chemistry and 
physics, but we cannot give a physico-chemical 
rendering of the observed facts. Nowhere is the 
autonomy of Biolo^ clearer than here. Driesch 
in particular has done great service in showing 
that mechanistic formulae will not suffice when we 
come to deal with organic development, notably 
when we consider the localization of the various 
successive steps of differentiation. But many who 
are at one with him on that point are unable to 
follow him in Ms constructive hypothesis of an 
entelechy which exerts a directive influence on the 
transformations of energy that go on in develop- 
ment. 

LiTEiUTUi05.---Hans Driesch, TM Scienee and Philosophy of 
the> Organimh (Gifford Lectures at ATberdeen), 2 vols., London, 
1908; J. W. jenWttson, Exporimontal Embryology, Oxford, 
1909 (a very able treatise, with a philosophical discussion] ; W. 
Roux, Vovtfdgo wnd A'uf&dfz^ iiber Eniwickehingsimohanih der 
Qrganismm, t, Leipzig, 1906; E. B. Wilson, The Cell in 
development and Inheritance, London, and hiew yorh, 1900 ; 
Aristotle’s de (xeneraUone, tr. Pratt, Oxford, 1911. See also 
literature at end of art. BtoiiOOY, 
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DEVELOPMENT (Mental).— r. Introduction. 
— During and after the period of bodily growth 
and development, from infancy to adult life, the 


individual gradually acmiires and completes his 
mental powers. The study of mental development 
has as its aim to determine the conditions which 
govern tliis gradual process, and its successive 
stages both for the mind in general and for the 
special functions or capacities. It has been re- 
marked tliat, while some of the lowest animals 
are horn ‘grown up,’ being able from the first to 
secure food for themselves and otherwise to live 
a life similar to that of their parents, the higher 
we ascend the scale of animal life the longer is 
the period of immaturity, infancy, or develop- 
ment which the individual undergoes. This is 
not a mere accident : the length of infancy has 
a direct relation to the height achieved by the 
animal’s species in the evolutionary scale, in other 
words, to the complexity of its struchire and 
functions, the variety of its adaptation to environ- 
ment, and especially the degree of plasticity, or 
power of modifying behaviour, which it possesses. 
The argument applies equally to the physical and 
the mental aspects of evolution. 

Oomparative tables show that the ratio of the period of imma- 
turity to that of length of life, which in man is 26 ;76, or 1 : 3, 
is an increasingly email fraction as we descend the scale : thus 
elephant, 1:4; hoi’se, Hon, 1:6; dog, 1:8; cattle, 1:9; cat, 

1 : 10 ; rabbit, 1 : 11 ; guinea-pig, 1 : 12 (A. F. Chamberlain 
(after Hollis and Bell], The Chud\ ch. 4). The same differences 
may be observed within the human race itself : the young 
savage, or barbarian, Papuan, Fuegian, Bushman, Eskimo, is 
adult, and begins to take a man’s or woman’s part in the tribal 
work, at from 10 to 12 or 13 years ; while, within civilization, 
the date o£ perfect maturity has been progressively advancing 
to 21, 26, and even to 30 years for complete mental develop- 
ment. It must be supposed that the ordinary forces making 
for evolution have determined this increasing length of infancy 
and immaturity ; it has the following advantages : (1) Com- 
pleted growth means rigidity ; the more firmly a structure is 
organized, the more completely a habit is fixed by the organic 
mechanism, the more difficult is it for either structure or habit 
to be modified to suit new conditions ; hence longer infancy 
means more gradual and therefore more effective adaptation 
to the general environment. (2) Completed development 
means completed adaptation to a number of special forces in 
the environment ; the period of development is that during 
which selection occurs among the forces to which adaptataon 
is to be made thus longer infancy means ultimately more 
specialized adaptation to, and greater control over, the environ- 
ment. (3) The main value of mental as contrasted with 
physical development is to give the individual a mastery of 
the means of economizing behaviour — ^by selective attention, 
by language, by technical slcill, by thinMng, abstraction, and 
reason— the mastery of those varied means of summarizing ex- 
perience which the race has in its evolution perfected : such 

owera cannot be transmitted by physical heredity, but must 

e re-aoquired by each individual by imitation or education : 
the longer development corresponds, therefore, to the greater 
refinement of the race in these products of experience. (4) In 
regard to physical structures as well as to mental achieve- 
ments, the individual must by exercise and activity acquire 
even those functions for which it has a congenital disposition t 
the simple structure does not become the complex organim- 
tion, without effort on the individual’s part. This is true 
whether or not the individual is supposed to pass through the 
same stages of growth as those by which its ancestral line 
has come down from simpler life-forms (recapitulation theory). 
Hence, the higher the evolution of the race, the longer must be 
the period occupied by the individual in reaching its race- 
type (K. Groos, Play of Animals, ch. 2, Eng. tr., London, 
3.898 ; CJhaxnberlam, op. d#*; E. Olaparbde, Psychol, de VmfmX^, 
Ohs. 2 and 4). 

n. Relation of development to evolution. — The 
recapitulation theoiy, once accepted as almost a 
truism, has recently met with much criticism. It 
has been applied to mental development most 
frankly and fully by Stanley Hall and his school. 
Acooroing to these writers, there are three ways 
in which the individual reveals the story of his 
race* (1) There is the actually observed corre- 
spondence between the stages and order of de- 
velopment and those of race-evolution (‘ recapitu- 
lation ’)* (2) There is the occasional appearance, 
even in adult normal life, of mental forms which 
are echoes of primitive mental stages % these 
occur more especially in states of mental weak- 
ness, fatigue, exhaustion, illness, the drug-psy- 
choses, sleep, hypnosis V reverberations,’ ‘ reminis- 
cences ’)* Our souls, like our bodies, represent 
the organized experiences of past ancestors ; fears, 
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affections, thoughts, which appear even in quite 
healthy states, may be * rudimentary spectres’ 
(Stanley Hall) due to survivals fi*om distant ages 
of man. (3) A given individual may show arrest 
of mental (as well as of physical) development, 
stopping short at a stage which the race in general 
has long since passed ; in such a case we have a 
* reversion,’ or an atavism (g'.'n.)s hi which the 
characteristics of remote ancestors dominate, in 
the child’s development, those derived from his 
arents or near ancestors. The mind, like the 
ody, thus consists of segmentary divisions or 
strata derived from different periods of evolution : 
the older strata are naturally those which are 
most fixed and uniform throughout a race {e.g. the 
primitive instincts) ; the more recent strata are 
more variable in the different individuals {e,g, the 
forms of intellectual development) ; again, the 
older strata represent the foundation from which 
the more recent have been derived, and on which, 
therefore, the latter must be built up by tbe indi- 
vidual ; hence not only does the individual, as a 
matter of fact, tend to develop along racial lines, 
but also parents and teachers ought to encourage 
and strengthen this tendency, in order to secure 
adequate and proportional development of all the 
different powers (‘culture-epoch theory’).^ 

The recapitulation theory has been defended (1) 
in the stages at which the different senses mature ; 
(2) in the stages at which accurate discrimina- 
tion of the different qualities within the same 
senso^ group appears ; (3) in the appearance of 
the different instinctive activities ; (4=) in the play 
activities of children j (5) in the successive ohfects 
of imitation which children select for themselves | 
(6) in the stages of intelligent behaviour, and in 
the development of abstract thought j (7) in the 
development of emotion ; (8) in language. The 
principle has been greatly over-driven by its sup- 
porters, and probably the correspondence in ques- 
tion is limited to the broad general lines of 
development and evolution respectively. Special 
objections apply to the culture-epoch theory both 
as an interpretation of the facts of observation 
and as a basis of educational reform, but in the 
course of its discussion many valuable suggestions 
have been made. The child is not mentally, any 
more than physically, a mere miniature adult ; 
its powers do not differ merely in quantity from 
those of the adult j they differ also m proportion 
and in kind. 

Mature and nurture . — ^The question is still veiy 
far from settled as to the respective influence in 
development of factors which are present in the 
individual at birth, and of factors which come 
from the environment and operate from without. 
The arguments for the former, in the case of 
mental development, are ; the tendency of the 
individual to reach the type or standard of his 
race, mentally as physically j the remarkably 
close resemblances which the adult individual 
shows to his parents and nearer ancestors, in char- 
acter as in Dody—a resemblance which is still 
reater, it is said, between parent and child when 
oth are considered at the stage of infancy or 
chOdhood j and the phenomena of atavism, so far 
as they are certified. Such facts suggest that^ as 
the bodily germ-cell contains elements, or at least 
conditions, by which the future growth of the 
individual bodily organism is determined along 
definite’ lines, with definite limits, and definite i 

S ortions between the parts, so the mind, or 
aps we should say the brain as the basis of 
mind, also has its development pre-determined 

r See tihe Herbaitiaa Ziller’s AUg, 1884, 

p. 216 If., und grundlegung %ur hehrA vom Unter.^^ do. 

1884, and tlie crlUcfsms of K. Lange, do. 1906, 

p. 


from the first. In support of this fclie statistical 
observations of Galton, Pearson, Heymans, and 
others have been adduced on the resemblance>s 
and correlations between the mental capacities of 
individuals and those of their parents or other 
members of their family. 

The result of Qalton’s observations on the prevalence of 
eminence and genius in different families may be placed in 
this form: that the chances of an eminent man having an 
eminent relative are as 1 to 4, while the chances that an ordi- 
nary man, or a man chosen at random without reference to 
eminence, will have an eminent relative are as 1 to 260. That 
this is not due to opportunity or to social influences he argues 
by a comparison between the adopted sons of Popes and the 
real sons of gifted men. Again, if both parents are artistic, 
the probability of a child being artistic is 2 to 1 ; while, if 
neither parent is artistic, tbe probability of the child being so 
is i to 4. Another and later statement shows that, while 36 
families, of a certain relatively high degree of eminence or 
capacity in the fathers, will contain at least 6 sons of the same 
capacity, as many as 6000 families of average or mediocre 
ability in the fathers will be required to furnish the same 
number of sons of that higher de^ee of eminence (P. Galton, 
Hereditary Gmim, London, 1869, natural Inhe^'itancQy London, 
1889. For further references, see J. Arthur Thomson, Heredity, 
London, 1908). 

Again, Karl Pearson dealt with families statistically in regard 
to such characteristics as intelligence, vivacity, conscientious- 
ness, popularity, temper ; he had previously compared them 
in regard, to such physical characters as the colour of hair, size 
and capacity of skull, stature, etc. The application of the 
con*elation-formula may be simply explained in this way, that 
I if every two brothers had always the same stature, or the same 
I colour of hair, then the correlation-index would be 1*00 ; if 
I there were no law whatever, so that in one case the two 
i brothers might be equally tall, in another the one tall and the 
other moderate, in a third the one tall and the other short, 
then the index would be 0*00 ; while, conversely, if there were 
such a law that in every case of two brothers one was tall and 
the other short (of course in exact proportion), then the index 
would be -1*00. The index Karl Pearson found for the colour 
of the hair was 0*64, for the skull 0*49, for the stature 0*51 ; 
while for the mental ciiaractera the average correlation was 
0*62, in other words, practically the same as the physical index. 
These are comparatively high degrees of correlation, and sug- 
gest that the samq cause has been operative in both classes of 
cases considered in the statistical measurement. Now, it is 
quite obvious that post-natal conditions have nothing to do 
with the colour of the hair or with the size of the skull ; hence 
it is equally unlilcely, be argues, that the environment has 
anything to do with the intelligence, or vivacity, or temper of 
the individual. Later, more particular and accurate tests gave 
similar results, although the correlations were not quite so 
high ; in any case, the brother of a bright child is much more 
likely to be bright than the brother of a dull child ; bright- 
ness or dullness of intelligenoe is derived from the parents and 
is not due to education or environment, and not only is it the 
general mental character that is inherited in this wa 3 % but 
even quite special characteristics (If. Pearson, Nature, Ixv, 
{19013 118, also Huxley Lect. for 1903 in the Tram. Anthr. 
Inst. p. 179 ff., and JBiometriha, ii. [1903] 857, and iii. [1904] 
18X; Heymans, Ztschr.f. angew, PsycJi. i. [1907], On the whole 
question, see E. L, Thorndike, Mdueatimal Psychology, Hew 
York, 1903, ch. 6). 

Oh the other side, Loeh and Ms school are aWe 
to produce an increasing mass of evidence showing 
that the development of the bodOy organism, 
since it can be enormously modified by changes 
in the environment, is to a large extent directly 
due to the action of external forces. Hence the 
mental development may be a product of environ- 
ment and opportunity rather than of innate 
factors. Thus, the conciusions of Galton and 
Pearson, for example, are insecure so long as we 
do not and cannot exclude the environmental in- 
fluence : just as children of healthy parents tend 
to have healthy bodies because of the sufficient 
and proper food which their parents {because of 
their healthiness) are able to provide them, so the 
children of mentally gifted parents tend also to be 
mentally gifted, because of the immensely greater 
stimulation which they receive from the conversa- 
tion, the life, the surroundings of their parents, 
and their parents’ friends ; it is a question not of 
innate, but of external, conditioning. See, further, 
art. Hbbbdity. 

3. Relation of mental to physical development : 
periods of development. — It has been shown (see 
Body and Mihb, Beaih anx> Miro) that the 
development of the mental powers is in intimate 
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relation with that of the bodily organs, and 
especially the brain. 

The term * development ' is here used in a wide sense to cover 
both growth and development proper ; strictly it is preferable 
to confine the term ‘ growth ’ to the increase m size or amount, 
while * development’ is reserved for increase in organization 
and connexion of parts ; but these processes occur simultane- 
ously in physical development, and it is extremely difficult to 
draw any line between them in mental expansion. 

The stages of physical growth and maturity have 
been used to delimit the periods of childhood 
generally ; broadly, we may take four periods of 
seven years each : (1) childhood ^ from birth to 7 
years (about the time of the completion of the 
second dentition) ; (2) ihz p&riod of girlhood or 
boyhood, from the 7tli to the 14th year ; (3) the 
period of adolescence or youth, from the 14th to 
the 21st year ; and (4) from the 21sb to the 28th 
year, by which time the mental development, as 
well as the skeletal growth, is approximately com- 
pleted. The first period is also divided into in- 
fancy (the first two years, to completion of first 
dentition) and childhood proper (fco the 7th year). 

(1) Characteristic of the first period are the 
development of the senses, which at first are ex- 
tremely imperfect ; rapid body and brain growth j 
the acquirement of the fundamental motor co- 
ordinations — walking, grasping, climbing, etc. — 
and tbe acqumement of speech ; emotions are readily 
excited, but are of short duration ; the prominent 
instincts are the self-preservative ones, ‘experi- 
mentation play,* and imitation. (2) The second 

eriod is marked by a slower bodily growth ; the 

rain is relatively fixed in its size and weight 
before the middle of this period, but undergoes 
rapid development or organization during the 
latter part of it,* the important physiological 
changes that occur towards the middie of the 
period are accompanied by susceptibility to 
emotional excitement ; the individual is easily 
fatigued ; bodily and mental habits are being 
formed and fixed; the beginnings of abstract 
thought and of self-consciousness present them- 
selves*. action is co-ordinated with reflective in- 
telligence and thought. (3) In the third stage 
tWe is, again, at the beginning, a rapid advance 
in bodily growth followed by another period of 
slow growth to its completion at about 21; there 
is a strengthening of the social consciousness; 
greater interest is shown in adults and their work ; 
it is also the period of idealism, of romance, and 
generally of great emotional and social develop- 
ment—'' storm and stress * ; the mental powers 
begin to be defi.niteiy fixed and proportioned; 
even play takes a more serious form— in tests of 
endurance, self-control, skill, and ability. (On 
this important) period, see Stanley Hall’s Adol- 
escence^ and art. Abolesobi70E,^vo1. i. p. 101). (4) 
The last period referred to is that in which the 
general mental character is finally hardened or 
set, (On the periods of childhood, see the histori- 
calsummarymChamberlain, ch. 4, and ClaparMe, 
ch. 4, par. 1). The development of the brain is 
peculiar in this respect, that at birth it bears a 
higher proportion relatively to the rest of the 
body, and to its adult value, than any other organ. 
Wmle the weight of body of the newly bom infant 
is to that of the adult as 1 to 20, the corre- 
sponding ratio in thfe case of the brain alone is 
1 to 3*8 (see the tables given in H. H. Donaldson, 
Qrovjih of the Brain^ London, 1S95, ohs. 2 and 5). 
Nearly the full weight of tlie brain, however, and 
therefore its completed ^growth/ is reached be- 
tween the 7th and the lOth year, whereas the full 
stature is not attained until about the 21st year, 
and the body may go on increasing in weight tiE 
the 50th year or later. On the other hand, the 
brain after the 7th year undergoes changes of 
great importance in its organization ; growth is 


replaced by development, in the proper sense of 
the word, although there has also been some degree 
of development during the earlier stages. 

According' to Piechsig’s discoveries, the sensory areas of the 
brain are the first to show functional maturity, that is, they 
are the first whose connecting fibres acquire the medullary- 
sheath iLocalisation dev geistigen Vorgange, Leipzig, 1896). 
The earliest fibres to be functionally perfect are those which 
lead from and to the large region of the brain, which he 
calls the area for ‘body sensation,* including under this 
bpad term both the internal sensations, conveyed from the 
viscera, muscles, etc., and the external, conveyed from the 
skin (organic, kinassthetic, pain, touch, and temperature sensa- 
tions, sensations of position); these connexions begin before 
birth, and are completed in the first few months after birth. 
Within this region it is the fibres connected with the internal 
organs, and with the extremities, that are first completed ; 
then follow those connected with the trunk, and with the 
special muscles that are afterwards used for speech. They 
convey the great masses of sensation with which the feelings 
and emotions, and also the sense of self, are directly correlated 
(H. Beaunis, JLes Sensations internes, Paris, 1889). It may be 
concluded that these impressions are the earliest which the 
child is capable of receiving, and the first to be connected into 
systematic perceptions. Next in order of development are the 
fibres connected with the smell-centre, and probably those of 
the taste-centre ; third are those which lead to and from the 
sight area, which do not begin to show the medullaiy-sheath 
until after birth ; while those of hearing come last. Outside 
the more or less sharply defined areas of the brain, from which 
these {fibres derive, are those which Flechsig, after Meynert, 
names the assooiation areas, the two chief areas being the large 
occipital zone, and the pre-frontal zone. It is noticeable timt 
these are all much later in completing their connexions than 
the sensory zones, and that their connexions are almost entirely 
of the infcra-cerehral type ; that is to say, they pass between 
tbe different parts of the cortex within a hemisphere or from 
one hemisphere to the other ; these are hardly present at all 
in tbe third month of life, but continue to form for several 
years afterwards. 

Flechsig holds, from a comparison between his anatomical 
researches and the results of clinical and pathological observa- 
tion, that the sensory zones * mediate * not only sensations 
proper, but also those mental forms which are based upon 
groups or combinations of similar sensations; for example, 
tactual space-perceptions, and perceptions of auditive series 
such as those involved in the appreciation of spoken words. 
With the large association-area in the hind part of the brain 
are correlated such perceptions as involve combinations of 
heterogeneous sensations, associations, and memories ; in other 
words, ideas of external objects, of the meeming of words, and 
all forms of higher knowledge. Injury to, or destruction of, 
these regions leads to an entire loss both of visual and of 
auditory memory, and the state which has sometimes been 
called ayrmia, or agnosis, that is, an apparent inability not 
only to name familiar objects or to recognize them when seen, 
but even to use them when placed in the hand ; yet at the 
same time power of sensation appears to he intact. The general 
term ‘ intelligence * mi|ht fitly be used Ik) cover the mental 
faculties which are lost m such a case. On the other hand, the 
pre-frontal region, standing in the closest relation with the 
area for the tactual, kincesthetic, and organic sensations, is 
that which runs parallel with the development of tbe will, 
character, and self-consciousness ; the one certain fact about 
injury to it is that there is a loss of interest, spontaneity, 
ower of concentrating the attention, in short, a general 
epreoiation of the character. 

The close xelatioE between normal development 
of tlie brain and normal mental capacity, between 
abnormal development or one-sided development 
and genins, between defective development and 
imbecility, etc., bave been referred to elsewhere 
(Bbain and Mxto) ; modern appeals for improved 
hymene in schools, medical inspection of cliildren, 
feeding of necessitous children, special classes for 
defective children, and the avoidance of over-strain, 
have their CTound or justification in the intimate 
correlation between tbe development of the body 
and that of tbe mind 5 and, needless to say, in the 
case of tbe cMld, even more tban in that of the 
adult, the health of tbe mind is mainly dependent 
upon that of the body. 

4. The conditions of development. — It bas 
already been pointed out that it is difiScult to 
say bow far development proceeds frbm internal, 
and how far from external factors. It may he 
urged that, just as a child will reach a certaiu ^xq- 
determineducigrA^, provided that it obtains adequate 
food and exercise and is protected from injury, and 
as no amount of extrafe^lng or exercise will enable 
it to go beyond thus height, while under-feeding, 
under-exercise^ and injury will make it fall below 
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it, so it is in the case of the mind. The child is 
born with the possibility of so much mental 
capacity, so much ‘intelligence,’ or retentive 
memory, so acute a sense of sight or hearing, etc . ; 
care and practice will enable it to reach these fixed 
limits, but not to pass beyond them, while neglect 
and want of exercise may keep it far short of them. 
The conclusion is that the function of the teacher 
or parent is limited to the providing of the neces- 
sary material for development, that the amount 
and the direction of the development are, however, 
determined already by the nature which the child 
has received at birth. It is probable that the two 
most important factors in the question are, on 
the one hand, the actwity of the child, which is 
partly a matter of congenital faculty, and partly a 
matter of healthy nutrition ,* and, on the other 
hand, opporUmity of exercise and practice. The 
child who is constantly moving about not only 
immoves his health in general, but also puts him- 
self within reach of varied stimuli by which his 
mental powers are evoked, and in the course of 
time developed ; while the sluggish child does not 
come so much within reach of stimulation, and 
therefore has a relatively slower development. 
Opportunity includes both the ordinary social 
and educational advantages or disadvantages, and 
especially those factors which depend on the health, 
culture, and economic position of the parents. 
Nature determines that the fundamental instincts 
shall appear in a certain order, and each contribute 
its share to the complete development; but, if 
stimulation and exercise ai*e not provided, any 
instinct, when it appears, will remain undeveloped, 
and therefore the whole mental growth will suffer 
a certain amount of distortion. 

Flay and imitation. — The principal infernal con- 
ditions of development are the two ‘instincts,’ if 
they may be so called — play and imitation. Flay 
in the wide sense includes all activities or tendencies 
which do not contribute to the immediate needs of 
the organism, which are S'^ontaneously carried out, 
and which ^ve pleasure in their operation apart 
from any result derived from them. The natural 
view of play is such as is expressed in Spencer’s 
surplus energy theory, vi25. that play is the out- 
come of the excessive amount of stored nervous 
energy in the young, the exercise of which is not 
required for the organic needs, or of the tendency 
or faculty of imitation, according to which the 
child in its play imitates adult activities {FrincMes 
of Fsychology\ 1872, vol. ii. pt. 8, ch. 9). The 
theory with which Groos {Flay of Animals and 
Flay of Man [Eng. tr., London, 1910]), Baldwin 
(Pref, to Groos’ Flay of AninmU)i and others seek 
to replace this is that play has a biological 
function, viz. that of preparing the immature 
individual for the activities of adult life, without 
exposing it to danger such as would he implied if 
it had to acquire the same experience apart from 
the parent’s protection. There is in each of the 
mental powers (or in each of the relative centres of 
the brain) a tendency to expression or exercise, 
and, long before there is real need for such powers, 
this exercise is obtained through play ; thus the 
plays of children follow roughly the stages of the 
race evolution, as Hugh Miller suggested {My 
Bchopls and Schoolmasters). The corresponding 
instincts and interests develop successively in the 
child’s mind ; as they develop in their ordei*, each 
in turn seeks, as it were, for self -expansion or ex- 
pression, and this takes the form of play, A 
specially important feature of play is that it pre- 
pares the way for intelligence, or, rather, it is the 
means by which inteliigonce gradually comes to 
replace instinct, both in the race and in the individ- 
ual ; the more fixed and limited the environment 
of an organism is, the more rigid are its instincts, 


the less developed is its nervous system, and the 
less is its power to adapt itself to changes in the 
environment ; on the other hand, the more varied 
the environment, the less rigid, although perhaps 
more numerous, the instinctive tendencies are, and 
the greater the ultimate development of the intelli- 
gence ; play enables the instincts to be sufficiently 
exercised without dominating the development as 
a whole. In general, then, play is a preparation 
for the adult life ; hence, the higher the physical 
and also the mental development ultimately 
achieved, the longer, as a rule, is the period of 
play ; this, according to Groos, is the object, the 
biolo^cal function, of youth ; animals do not play 
because they are yoxmg, but they have a period of 
youth in order to play. This play includes the 
simple experimentation of the child, as that of the 
infant when exercising its muscles and its senses 
upon the objects around it ; thus it obtains experi- 
ence of the qualities of objects, and at the same 
time strengthens and develops its own active 
powers. Nature has provided ample means for 
this experimentation-play in the pleasure which 
the child manifestly obtains from it, and which is, 
here as elsewhere, the correlative and index of 
action which is for the benefit of the organism. 
Next follow those plays by which the organism as 
a whole is^trengthened physically, and by which 
the memory is organized and experience consoli- 
dated ; finally, plays in which the higher mental 
powers, as -well as the wider social instincts, are 
brought out and exercised. The following is 
Groos’ classification of the plays of the child 
{Flay of Man ) : — 


I. Playful experimentation : 

(a) With the sensory appara- 

tus, 

(b) With the motor appara- 

tus. 


(g) Playful use of the higher 
mental powers, 

1, Experimentation with 

the mental powers, 
memory, imagination. 

2. Experimentation with 

the feelings (physical 
pain, mental suffer- 
ing, surprise, fear). 

8, Experimentarion with 
the will. 


Experimentation with noises, 
tones, tastes, colours, forms, 
etc. 

Movement of its own body, 
moving plays, destructive and 
constructive plays, throwing 
plays. 


Illusion and recognition 
plays; imaginary tales, etc. 


Games involving tests of en- 
durance, pain ; tales involving 
surprises and perils, dangerous 
situations, etc. 

Experimentation or play 
involving control of reflex 
actions or of habits. 

H. Playful exercise of impulses of the second or socionomic 
order; (a) fighting plays (physical and mental tests, 
rivalry, teasing, hunting plays, etc.) ; (&) love plays ; (c) 
imitative play (imitation of movemente, dramatic imita- 
tion, constructive imitation, and inner or artistic imita- 
tion); (d) social play. 


As to imitation^ it also, like play, is a universal 
tendency in normal childhood,^ and indeed in all 
young animal life ; both imitation and play differ, 
as Groos points out {op. cit, p. 2), from ordinary 
instincts, in the fact that they have not a specific 
stimulus, or a specific reaction, but are called out 
by any kind of stimulus, and involve a reaction 
which varies with the stimulus calling them out. 
The essential conditions of imitation are {1) some 
sort of interest {rapport)^ by which the attention 
of the young animal is caught and held by an older 
animal ; (2) the perception of some movement in 
the older animal ; (3) the experience of some reflex 
or inborn tendency towards the same movement in 
the young. Thus imitation is always based partly 
on innate powers, partly on tho social conditions, 
and partly also on the development of the senses 
and powers of perception. There is a gradual 
change in childhood {a) in the type of objects or 
persons whom the child seeks to imitate, in the 
interest which it feels for different personalities, 


1 Idiot obildren, as a rule, neither play nor imlfcate (Sollier, 
Psychol. V^iot tt (U VimMciU% Paris, 1801, cb. 6^ 
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and the attraction of its attention by them ; (6) 
in the complexity of the actions imitated ; (c) in 
the fidelity of the imitation, the earlier actions 
being more limited and more faithful copies, the 
later being more spontaneous, original, and dra- 
matic in their form (cf. the development of chil- 
dren’s ideals with age in Earl Barnes, Siudies in 
Education, ii. [1902], and a recent study by Varen- 
donck, in Arch, do psych,, no. xxviii., July 1908), 
The biological function of imitation is, like that of 
play, to prepare the individual for adult life, while 
he is being protected from the dangers that might 
otherwise lie in acquiring such experience. The 
child, imitating its parents, its teachers, or its 
friends, acquires the habits of expression and of 
action which they already have, and also — a more 
important matter — acquires their habits of emotion, 
tbeir mental attitudes. Imitation thus becomes a 
form of heredity, replacing physical heredity, 
bringing the same advantages more rapidly, and 
at less cost. The child tends through it to resemble 
its parents, not only physically but also mentally 
(Baldwin, Mental Development, p. 332 iT.), 

5. The original activities. — The child is born 
with a complex nervous structure, hy which ade- 
quate response is provided to a large number of 
stimuli from the environment, in the form of reflex, 
automatic, and instinctive actions. Some of these 
actions are carried out before consciousness, and 
therefore, presumably, before mind is present, ox 
at least active ; and even in later development we 
still find that a large part of the work of the body 
is carried on reflexly or automatically, and witli- 
out the intervention of consciousness. The ques- 
tion arises as to the relation between consciousness 
on the one hand, and reflex activity on the other, 
in development. It is still sometimes argued that 
consciousness has no biological function, and that 
the whole mental development is simply a result of, 
and therefore sequent to, the bodily and cerebral 
development itself, which in its turn is determined 
by purely physiological and physical forces. H, 
Zie^er, A. Bethe, J. Loeb, J. P. Nuel, and other 
^modernists’ in Comparative Psychology would 
entirely exclude the use of consciousness (not 
merely the word, but the thing) from biology. 
On the other side, it is held that consciousness is, 
or exercises, a controlling power by which the 
reflexes present, or provided for, at birth are 
organized into higher combinations, and modified 
on the ground of experience (Lloyd Morgan, Introd. 
to Gomp* Fsychol., ch. 11, London, 1894 j Animal 
Behaviour, London, 1900) 5 and, again, that the 
reflex actions themselves are a product of con- 
scious effort in the ancestors of the individual 
(Wundt, Fhydol, FsychoL^i Leipzig, 1903, iii, 
278 ff.). Thus consciousness or mind is now and 
has been in the past the main force making not 
merely for mental, but also for physical develop- 
ment and evolution. There is a law of economy 
by which every action, as it is repeated, becomes 
less and less of a conscious action, until in the end 
it may be purely automatic; the value of this is 
that the energy of consciousness, ox the physical 
energy underlying consciousness, is thereby set fii'ee 
for other aetmties ; wherever an action is resisted, 
or is prevented by any cause from issuing in its 
ordinary way, there consciousness is immediately 
present ; wherever a new circumstance arises which 
requires a different reaction from any provided by 
the reflex or automatic systems, there again con- 
sciousness arises; on the other hand, the less 
resistance there is the smoother the action, the 
more familiar the situation the less is conscious- 
ness directed towards it. Consciousness thus 
represents the 'growing point’ of the organism; 
correlated with it are changes in the central 
nervous system, and in the body as a whole, which 


ultimately become the basis of organized intelli- 

f ence and will (cf. J. Jastrow, The Suhconscious, 
(Ondon, 1906, pt, 2), 

The special activities and powers involved in the 
process of mental development may be classified as 
follows: (I) the physiological reflex actions; (2) 
the sense-organs, sensations, and sensory reflexes ; 
(3) perception, in relation to the primary attention- 
reflexes; (4) instinctive behaviour ; (5) feelings and 
emotions ; (6) will ; (7) memory, its conditions and 
varieties; (8) imagery and imagery types; (9) 
language and abstract, thought. 

(i) Physiological reflexes are those connected 
with the circulation of the blood, the respiration, 
the digestion, and other processes of bodily meta- 
bolism ; of these it is not necessary to treat in this 
connexion, since they are entirely removed from 
the control of the child’s consciousness, except so 
far as they are liable to modification by emotion, 
to which reference will he made later. These 
processes take place at a much more rapid rate in 
the infant than in the adult, 

* The metaholio activities of the infant are more pronounced 
than those of the adult, for the sake, not so much of energies 
which are spent on the world without, as of energies which are 
for a while buried in the rapidly increasing mass of flesh.’ It is 
*a metabolism directed largely to constructive ends ’ (M. Foster, 
Temt-book of Fh-ysiologyh 1891, p. 164=4). 

^ (2) Sensations. — The normal child is provided at 
birth with the external apparatus for all classes of 
sensation, and these are connected, through nerve 
fibres, with the central organs in the brain ; but, as 
has been remarked above, this connexion is not 
functionally complete for a considerable time after 
birth. The child at first is deaf, is ' light-shy,’ is 
insensitive to odours, and to a large extent to 
taste, so that the sense of touch and perhaps the 
muscular sense are the only ones which at birth 
show certain indications of activity. According 
to the tests which have been made, the sensitive- 
ness in general increases very rapidly in the first 
few years, reaching its maximum development 
probably about the 10th year, after which there is 
I a decline in sensitiveness proper, altliongh the 
power of discrimination remains capable of great 
improvement thereafter (J. A. Gilbert, Studies 
prom YaU Psychol. Lab., 1893, 1894 ; E. Meumann, 
i. 102 ff.). The sensorial reaction-time also im- 
proves in rate during the first 10 or 12 years of 
life, after which there is, apart from special train- 
ing, a gradual dulling. The different qualities of 
each sense become capable of discrimination in a 
regular succession, which, according to some ob- 
servers, follows that of their supposed evolution in 
the race. 

The development of visual sensation may be taken as an illus- 
tration of the problem and of the obstacles to its solution. 
There is very great difficulty in determining whether a child 
has or has not a power to perceive and distinguish diffierent 
colours. Fven where speech is appealed to, the results are by- 
no means conclusive. The earliest attempt to determiao the 
order in which the different visual sensations are arrived at 
was that of Preyer in 188g (op. oit. iitfm, ch. 1). Th© tests were 
begun in the third quarter of the second year of life, and com 
tinned to the fourth year. He found that the colours yellow 
and red were those which were most constantly and accurately 
named, or picked out when the names were given, -while gi*een 
and blue came last; by the beginning of the 4th year the child 
could name all but the -very dark or light shaaes correctly. 
With a similar method Miss Shinn (op. eit. infra) found that her 
subject (a little ghi) was successfully trained to name all the 
colours correctly, before the end of the second year. By a 
special method, appealing to the preference of the child, as 
shown by its selection of one from a pair of colours, Baldwin 
{Mental JDevelagmmt, pp. S9, 60) concluded that a child of 9 
months can distinguish all the colours, and has a distinct 
preference for blue. The above weia? individual studies. From 
a thorough collective test on children, hoys and girls, from birth 
to 7 years, by a * matching’' method, Garbinl {Arch, per I'antrop. 
xxiv., Morence, 1894=) concluded that a child begins to develop 
the power of discrimination between and dark during the 
first month of life ; and to distinguish different objects by their 
shade or brightness in the second month* it is not till the 
middle of the second yei^r that he has any perception of colour* 
and then It is red whidi is first .marked out ; green begins to 
be added about the end of the second year, and yeUow in the 
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course of the third year, while it is not till the fourth that he 
can. distinguish such colours as orange, blue, violet, etc. In the 
fifth year the different shades of the same colour hecome easily 
distinguished, but the colour vision is still relatively imperfect 
until the end of the sixth year. Thus the order of development 
is red, green, yellow; then orange, blue, and violet. With 
regard to the power of naming, he found that 2 per cent of the 
children in their sixth year cannot name any colour, and that 
only 35 per cent can name the six main colours given above ; 
the power to name a colour accurat 0 l 5 '' seems to follow, in about 
a 3 fear ’8 space, the power to distinguish the colour in question. 
Ziegler, in 1905 (Inaitgural Disseiiation, Zurich, n.d., but c, 
1905), tried, with more accurate methods, to determine the 
degree of colour sensibility in 200 children, one half boys and 
one half girls, at the age of beginning school life in the Munich 
schools. The ‘ matching ' method gave a distinct preference in 
accuracy of matching to orange, violet, blue, and yellow in that 
order, redt, and grem being relatively less accurately 

matched. Blaeh and white were invariably correctly placed. 
It does not, of course, follow that the order of correctness in 
matching corresponds to the order of development; on the 
contrary, it may be concluded that the colours were preferred 
on account of their sesthetic value, their novelty, etc. In the 
naming method (the child giving the name) the order of 
correoteega was olach, white, red, him, green, yellow, with 
viol^ and orange last ; the darker shades of colour on the whole 
were better named than the lighter, presumably because they 
were more familiar to the children ; none of the boys could 
name orange, and only 6 per cent of the girls. Every one of 
the tests employed brought out the fact, already suggested by 
other observers, that girls have a much more accurate sense of 
colour than boys, Neither Garbini nor Ziegler found that any 
one of the children they examined was colour-blind (in a total 
of 760) ; in adults, as is well known, colour-blindness occurs 
much more frequently among men than among women ; in the 
former case the frequency is variously given as from 1 to S per 
cent. It is probable that by properly devised means of train- 
ing, the colour sense of children might be greatly developed, 
and thereby their general mental capacity greatly improved. 

{Z) The development ot ^perception from seBsation 
takes place through the exercise of the sensory re- 
flexes, which play a large part in the process of 
attention. Thus a child does not at first see objects 
either as clearly, as distinctly, or as proportion- 
ately as the adult. In the earlier months it sees 
no colours, but only light and shade; it lias no 
means of determining the distance at which any 
seen object is ; it is unable to fix an object so as to 
obtain a clear image of its outlines and details ; it 
is unable to determine, and indeed has no concep- 
ception of, the third dimension ; objects are prob- 
ably seen as blotches of light and shade merely ; 
it has no power of distinguishing a real from a re- 
flected or imaged object; in short, it can hardly 
be said to have any perceptual or object-conscious- 
ness at all, through sight (Preyer, qp. cit, ch. 1). 
All these powers are gradually aetjuired through 
exercise and the resulting co-ordination of the 
movements of the eyes with the visual sensations. 
The three sets of muscles in question are those of 
acoowmodation, by which the object is clearly 
focused ; oijwiatiQn, by which the object is brought 
into the centre of the retina—- the part of the eye 
which is most sensitive to form as well as to colour; 
and of conmrgmmei by which binocular vision is 
determined, and the two eyes are guided so as to 
obtain single vision of solid objects. These co- 
ordinations are only aeguired, as has been said, 
through exercise; and it is therefore extremely 
important that a child should be given all possible 
opportunities of exercising its oomar muscles from 
the very first. It is interest — instinotim interest 
in the first place— that calls forth movements; 
and, where objects of interest axe not presented, 
the exercise fails to take place. This is an IHustra- 
tion of the importance of environment in deciding 
development. 

The fallowing gives some idea of the datet at which these 

S wers are finally achieved, according to Preyer and others (cf. 

rkpairick, op, eib. infra, ohu The protective refiex closing 
Of the eyes when bright light upon them is present almost 

immediafcely after birth ; also the pupillary reflex (adaptation to 
increase or decrease of light) ; the hlin&g reflex, when an 
object is brought close to the eye, is not immediately present, 
hut occurs after a few weeks ; atypic 6r independent move- 
ments of the two eyes and the eyelids (e^g* one ey© remain-. 

fixed while the other moves, or the eyes being turned 
downwards while the eyelids remain fixed) occur occasionally 
until the beginning of the second month ; voUmcary fixation is 


not complete until about the end of the first quarter year ; 
voluntary and accurate convergence according to the di'Stanc© 
of objects is not perfect even before the end of the second year ; 
the interpretation of visual impressions and their co-ordination 
with bodily movements are not established till much later. 

This history really describes the origin of the visual percep- 
tions of space in the child ; the question whether the idea of 
space is innate or acquired is impossible to answer, because it 
is wrongly put. The child is not oorn with a ready-made idea 
of space which it merely applies to experiences derived from the 
senses (Kant), but neither is its idea of space a product of 
sensations and of associations formed between the images 
derived from the sensations : it is a result of inter-action be- 
tween sensations, feelings and desires, impulses and move- 
ments, to which in each case the ‘disposition* is congenital, 
but which are only realized and combined through the acquired 
experience of the child (cf. Wundt’s ‘psychic synthesis,’ and 
Stumpf 's ‘ synergy ’). The evidence from the born-blind, who’ 
have been enabled, by an operation, to see in later life, is con- 
flicting. It does not prove that they at first see only colours 
and brightness, not things or objects, as Preyer argues. It is 
true, however, that they are entirely unable to appreciate 
distance (see B. Bourdon, La Perception vtsuelle de I’e^ace, 

: Paris, 1902, ch. 13, for a complete account of these observations, 
up to that date). A similar ‘synergy’ of sensations, feelings, 
and attention -reflexes goes to form the tactual perceptions 
(extent, hardness and softness, sharpness and bluntness, etc.) 
and the auditory perceptions (rhythm, tone-interval, melody, 
speech, etc.). 

(4) An instinctive action is a response evoked in 
direct relation to a perception of some kind, while 
a reflex action is called out hy a simple sensation 
or hy a purely physiological stimulus. The differ- 
ence is mainly one of degree, ^although there is 
undoubtedly a much greater power of control, and 
liability to modification on the ground of experi- 
ence, in the instinctive than in the reflex action 
: (see discussion on ‘Instinct and Intelligence’ in 
; Brit, Joitrn, of Psychol, iii. pt. S [1910] hy Myers, 

I Lloyd Morgan, Carr, Stout, and Macdougall). The 
following is a classification of the instincts shown 
b;^ the child, modified from that given hy E. A. 
I&kpatrick (ch. 4): (1) individual instincts; (2) 
social, including (a) the gregarious instinct, tlie 
instinct to be with others, (b) the co-operative 
instinct, to act with others, (c) play, {d) imitation, 
[e) expression and communication, and (/) more 
complex instincts such as the collective, destructive, 
and creative instincts. Such an instinct implies 
three things: a need on the part of the child 
(organic sensation, feeling, impulse), an object 
capable of satisfying this need, and some con- 
sciousness on the part of the child of the meaning 
of the object in relation to the want or need. It is 
the want or the interest which determines the 
direction of the attention towards the object. 
Thus the child’s whole interest is absorbed at first 
by the needs of food and of rest ; its grasping and 
food-taking instincts are the first to express them- 
selves ; the ^ver of food, and articles used in con- 
nexion with its food, are the first objects which it 
learns to distinguish and recognize; later the 
needs of its sense-development cause interest in 
objects for the mere sensations they give, bright 
lights and colours, loud noises and musical tones, 
etc. At this stage the instinct of play appears, 
especially of experimentation play anil of move- 
ment play. In its early years the child is natur- 
ally self-centred ; it is biologically of advantage to 
the race that the individualist instincts should be 
strong at this time. Accordingly, its wants are 
strongly expressed and vigorously insisted upoii. 
Yet there is no conscious idea of the self, as opposed 
in interest to other persons, until from the fourth or 
fifth year, when selfishness in the strict sense of the 
word begins to appear, controlled, however, by the 
equally instinctive desire for social approval. The 
constant desire of the normal child to be with 
others, especially other children, Hs shyness to^ 
wards strange elders, but ready acceptance as 
playmates of other children, about his own age, 
seen for the first time j his eagerness to accompany 
the adults of his family in all their goings and in 
all their activities; his constant repetition of the 
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actions of adults in his play; his treatment of 
animal pets, younger children, dolls, etc. — are 
illustrations of the force of the social instincts and 
of their part in the development of the social con- 
sciousness, Later, the individualist and social 
instincts combine in (i.) the impulse of self-display, 
adornment, etc. ; (ii.) the impulse to co-operate 
with others for common ends, in games, or in 
school and household or farm work; (iii.) the im- 
pulse of competition and rivalry, which tends to 
the rapid development of the physical and mental 
powers; (iv.) with expanding imagination, the 
sympathetic feelings arise, and the impulse to help, 
to defend, to support others, which reaches its 
height in the unselfish idealism of adolescence. 
The progressive appearance of these instincts, as 
also those of play, imitation, emotional expression 
and speech, determines a gradual change in the 
interests of the child, and this in its turn reacts 
upon its intelligence- and character. (On the de- 
velopment of instincty and its relation to interest, 
etc., see Kirkpatrick and E. CJapar^de, opp, cUt.) 

(5) Feelings and emotions, — ^It has been recog- 
nized that the affective life of the child is propor- 
tionally much more extensive than that of the 
adult ; as judged at any rate by his expressions, 
the child’s feelings are both more vivid and less 
enduring than those of the adult; impressions 
when they reach consciousness at all are felt more 
keenly and are responded to more actively and 
strongly. This is true both of pleasures and of 
pains. On the other hand, the feelings are not so 
permanent ; the child passes rapidly from one mood 
of feeling to its opposite — from laughter to tears, 
from anger to pity. It may be q^uestioned, how- 
ever, whether tne actual feelings are as strong as 
they appear. 

Preyer lias argued that the child’s life is one of intense feel- 
ing, and that in it pain predominates over pleasure, being in 
fact the necessary stimulus to development ; against tliis it may 
he urged : (a) that the feelings are not in general intense, but 
that their apparent expression is really an instinctive or reflex 
act, which is not accompanied by so many internal changes as 
occur in adult life, and hence is not reflected in the conscious 
life to the same extent as in the adult ; (6) that, owing to the 
short duration of the feelings and other factors, pleasure 
predominates largely over pam even in the youngest child, 
with normal health; and (c) that pleasure is a stronger 
driving force than pain in development, as in evolution. The 
general happiness of healthy children, tlieir constant play and 
activity, their capacity for deep and prolonged sleep, are all 
indications that this is the truer view of the case. Many signs 
also — their easy recovery from wounds, rapid forgetfulness of 
injury, etc.— -prove that the young child has a much lower 
degree of sensibility to physical pain than the adult. 

A full description of the expressions of the different feelings 
and emotions, as observed in the child from birth onwards, is to 
be found in Preyer, ch. 6. The classical account, for animals 
and man alike, is Expression of the ^mofions(Xiondon, 

1872), That even so complex expresdons as laughter and blush- 
ing are congenital, and not acquired by imitation, is shown in 
9ir A. Mitcheirs About JOreaming, Lmghinig, mrA Blushing 
(Edin. and London, 1906). Such facts do not, however, solve 
the question whether the * expression * is called out by an actual 
feeling, or whether the feeling is the reverberation in conscious- 
ness of the expression, which it thus succeeds in Mme, and 
which is directly evoked by the perception of the situation 
(Lange-vTames theory). The latter, at least, is probably true 
genetically. 

An interesting question is as to whether the child has innate 
fears or dislikes of particular objects ; for example, fear of the 
dark, of wind and storms, of animals, etc. ; or whether these 
fears can be reduced to the simpler ones, viz. those of intense 
Btimuli, of novel stimuli, or the like ; or whether they are due 
to adult suggestion, Stanley Hall attributes such fears to 
reminisoenoes, emerging in the child, of the experience of its 
ancestors at far distant dates, by whom, for example, dark was 
feared because of the animals and enemies attacking in it; so, 
wind and storms were feared during the tree-fife of man’s 
ancesfecy, while wild animals in the ^me way must have been 
to primitive man, as to the still more remote ancestors, objects 
of terror. It must be said, however, that the evidence for such 
instinctive fears of definite objects or classes of objects is by no 
means convincing (of. Stanley Hall, Adolesaencot vol. iU ch, 10, 
whidi contains a general statement of the authotx’s position ; 
the detailed evidence in regard to child-emotions is collected in 
numerous reports, by himself and his collaborators, published 
in the Pedagogical Seminary and in AJPs). 

(fi) Development of the mil * — ^Tbie outward Ufqof 


the child begins, as we have seen, in reflex, instinct- 
ive, and automatic activitjr undetermined by con- 
scious motives, although in many of the more 
complex forms an accompanying oi* controlling 
consciousness must be supposed to exist. The 
term ‘impulse’ may be used for those phases of 
the mind by which such actions are preceded, or 
which they accompany ; such an impulse does not 
involve any idea of the nature of the action to be 
done, or of more than the immediate means by 
which it is to be brought about. Thus the impulse 
to exjiel an unpleasant food, or any food when the 
child is satiated, does not involve any idea of the 
advantage to the organism which the expulsion 
brings, or of the muscular actions by which it is 
carried out ; but there probably is some conscious- 
ness of the position of the food in the mouth, and 
the parts of the tongue touched by it, etc., and it 
is by this sensation that the action is definitely 
initiated ; it is probably only at a later stage that 
the muscular sensations themselves become con- 
scious. The impulse, then, is simply the motor 
aspect of a sensation which is toned with feeling, 
positive or negative, the action itself lying as a 
whole outside consciousness. Such impulses may 
be supposed to accompany all those actions by 
which the organism is in early life j^rotected from 
dangerous stimulation, and by which objects of 
advantage to it are brought towards the body, into 
the mouth, etc. ; thus these impulses are always in 
connexion with some need of mie organism, either: 
prolonged as in the case of hunger, or momentary 
as in the case of physical pain. A second stage of 
development is arrived at when {a) the individual 
begins to select stimuli or sensations on the basis 
of personal interest, built up by experiences ; (b) 
when memory occurs of the movements by which 
these sensations have been automatically or re- 
flexly responded to ; and (c) when, under the infla- 
ence of the subjective combination and synthesis 
of sensations in perception, the movements also 
begin to be co-ordinated and controlled. This is 
the stage at which impulse begins to be replaced 
by motived action, that is to say, by will in some 
at least of its lower forms, 

(a) The selection of sensations is at first provided 
for by the needs of the organism, as has been in- 
dicated above, and in this sense will, as Hoffding 
sxLggeBtB{e,g,FroblemsqfFhUosophyy Eng. tr., N.Y. 
1905, p. 55, Outlines of Psyehol,, Eng.'tr., Lond. 
1891, sect. 4), is the fundamental fact in mental 
life, and is present from the very beginning ; later, 
however, and very early in life, the selection begins 
to be determined on the ground of previous experi- 
ence ; that is to say, the child begins to seek out 
those impressions which have previously given it 
pleasure, and not merely to react upon imx>xessions 
that have arrived of themselves. Oorrelatiyely 
with this, it begins to avoid consciously those im- 
pressions which have been already experienced as 
painful, and also to neglebt or inhibit impressions 
which have proved indifferent to it, not being 
accompanied by any positive or negative. ieeling 
tone. , In this devriopment perception gi!||bally 
arises through the cornbination of sensatioi|||lf the 
same or different classes with each other, |l|with 
sub-conscious memory images ; in this^l-vm one 
impression gradually becomes a sign or ||^Hol of 
a number of others, and especially the| |^B. im- 
pressions come to represent or stanffil the 
tactual impressions to Which they had wAmlly 
led, and which may be reproduced to s«HH®it 
extent in memory, on the arrival of 
impressions . themselves.^ The pjeasur«<^^®n 
originally attached to the dirett impresj fw'"! Miv 

1 On this, see W. Jame$, Prind'pUs of 
chs, 17 qn .‘Sensation/ X9 cm ‘The Pereeptiojfe of 
esp. 20 Cn ♦ The Perception of Space.’ 
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transferred to the indirect^ as when the child shows 
pleasure at the sight of a rattle, after experience 
of the agreeable noise which the rattle gives in its 
hands, or shows pleasure at the sight of its food, 
before the actual tasting of it. It is unnecessary 
that conscious memory of the former experience 
should arise, and in the vast majority of cases such 
memory probably does not arise ; there is simply a 
transfer of feeling, and in conseq;uence a transfer of 
action from a direct impression to a more indirect 
one uniformly connected with the former. It is in 
the case of these indirect impressions that interest 
gradually develops, and that conscious and indi- 
vidual selection begins to take place. 

[h) The movements themselves enter conscious- 
ness partly as muscular and tactual experiences,^ 
partly also as visual experiences — ^in the case of 
those ^ movements which the chUd can see itself 
carrying out. As soon as the memory begins to be 
able to * fixate ’ such consciousness, the chUd learns 
to modify its actions, or to choose between various 
possible actions, in response to sensations, through 
remembering the success or failure of the previous 
reactions. 

(c) In the co-ordination of movements there are 
two steps— 'the inhibition of unessential move- 
ments, and the reinforcement and connecting 
together of series of necessary movements. Keflex 
action is excessive, uneconomical, and generally 
contains a large number of movements not re- 
quired for the removal of the particular stimulus 
m, Ebbxnghaus, Grxmdzug& der PsychoL^ pt. i., 
teipzig, 1897, p. 124:) ; fox example, the movements 
of a young child when irritated by a pin in its 
clothing. With the development of perception, the 
movements become more limited, are brought more 
under the control of consciousness, until in a par- 
ticular ease the necessary act is carried out in the 
shortest time, and with the minimum of effort. It 
must be supposed that in this case the impulse has 
come to be associated with the specif action, 
which has been constantly repeated in every 
experience of the kind j while those actions which 
were unessential, and therefore were not repeated, 
or not always repeated, are less firmly connected 
with the impulse, and become finally detached | 
from it. Corresponding with this limitation in 
simpler cases, there is the forming of chain actions, 
or series of actions, in more complex cases— for 
example, in learning to walk j the several move- 
ments necessary have come, through exercise and 
through conscious effort, to be gradually cemented 
to each other, so that later, without conscious 
effort, the one tends to follow the other in the same 
order as that in which they were acquired (see 
Freyer, ch. 11). Consciousness still retains a grasp, 
as it were, of the whole group of movements, as is 
shown when any resistance is met, or any error 
occurs j but it does so only in a general way, cover- 
ing a larger and larger span in its grasp, as skill 
and practice increase (J. dastrow, ap* c^^., chs. 3 
and d). 

The terms * habit ^ and ^practice’ refer to the 
forming and cementing of such co-ordinations. 
When out of several possible ways of doing a thing, 
or of acting, me has actually been adopted, then, 
if the situation is repeated, the former action imds 
to be adopted again, merely from the fact of its 
earlier occurrence. The same is true of a con- 
nexion or series of actions. The greater the num- 
ber of times the action has been donej the stronger 
the tendency to repeat it. This is habii^ the 
primary and universal condition of all mental 
development, ^ince will consists^ as we have seen, 
in selective activity, it is formally opposed to 

1 On the whole question ol the nature of our consciousaess of 
movement;, and its function in mental development, see Wundt, 
ep. 6861, ui. 307 f. 


habit; but, in reality, neither it nor any other 
higher mental power is possible except on the basis 
of habit. Walking, running, listening, looking, 
smelling, tasting, dressing, speaking, and hundreds 
of other skilled actions, which form elementary 
parts of more complex, voluntary, and deliberate 
actions, are in us habitual acts become uncon- 
scious and mechanical through repetition. Adults 
and children differ widely in the rapidity with 
which a habit is formed, in the tenacity with which 
it is retained, and in the promptness with which it 
is exercised. With age the power to form new 
habits slowly declines, and also the power to resist 
or overcome habits when formed. To some extent 
this is due to the decreasing vitality of the nervous 
system, but mainly to the fact that habit corre- 
sponds to the organizing of connexions between 
different parts of the cerebral system : the greater 
the number of these, and the greater their strength 
or firmness through repetition, the less the likeli- 
hood of a new associative connexion being fomed 
or old ones broken up (see James, op, ch, 4; 
Ebbinghaus, Grundzuge der Psychol . , pt. ii. , Leipzig, 
1902, p. 672). The development of the will is also 
couitioned by the general changes both in the 
intensity of feelings and in the objects to which 
they attach. At first, as we have seen, the child’s 
feelings are entirely determined by its organic 
needs; later, repetition and instinctive experi- 
mentation and play bring new experiences of 
pleasure and of pain, not so directly connected 
with the requirements of the organism ; the objects 
of such feelings are retained in memory, and the 
thought of them, or the perception of them, forms 
new motives of action ; the actions are governed 
by ideal rather than by direct sensory motives, 
(On the develoj)ment and influence of feeling, see 
T. Ziegler, Vets Gefuhl, Stuttgart, 1893.) 

The most direct indication of the nature of an 
individnars will is to be found in the character- 
istics of his attention {g.v.). Neither will nor 
attention, however, is to be regarded as a general 
power, which can be directed indifferently upon 
this or that impression or action, or can be moved 
from one to the other. They are simply general 
names for a class of particular phenomena, which 
possess certain features in common. The charac- 
teristic of acts of attention is that a part of the 
field of consciousness is selected from the rest, 
becoming clear and distinct, persisting longer than 
it otherwise would, and thereby becommg more 
adequately known, and tending to realize itself 
more effectively in action. The means by which 
this change is effected are either external^ as when 
the senses axe focused upon the impression, irrele- 
vant movements inhibited, and the like; ox internal^ 
as when convergent associate ideas are called up 
from past experience. The underlying conditions 
are the intensity of the impression or idea itself, 
the strength of the interest to which it corre- 
sponds, the feeling aroused, and the development 
of the muscular system by which the focusing 
or " fixating ’ and controlling of impressions is 
effected. In all these respects the child undergoes 
a gradual development. A distinction is familiarly 
drawn between spontaneous or natural, and wlun- 
tary ox acquired, attention ; the former is supposed 
to be characteristic of the child, the latter a pro- 
duct of education.^ These axe not, however, 
differences in attention itself ; they are differences 
only in the interests which lie behind the act of 
attention. 

Thus interests are either primary— those pro- 
vided by the innate instincts of the child— or 
secondaTy'-^i^xo^o due fco the acquired experience 
and reflexion which life and education call out. 

1 Th. Bibot, Psychol, ctf tu, H.Y. 1889 

(SChicago, 1896). 
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It isj therefore, natural that voluntary attention to 
objects which are primarily without interest in 
themselves should succeed the more elementary 
expressions of attention in child life. It is also 
clear that, where an individual is incapable of 
prolonged primary attention, he will be incapable 
of the education which voluntary attention pre- 
supposes, This occurs, for example, both in idiot 
and in imbecile children, and to a certain extent 
causes typical differences between normal indi- 
viduals also. Wherever, owing to the weakness or 
disease of the brain or nervous system, sensation 
is less vivid, or movement less rapid and less vigor- 
ous, or instincts and feelings less strong, there 
the attention will be correspondingly difficult to 
catch or to hold, with resulting defect in mental 
develox>ment. Ability to work for continuous 
spells, and ability to profit by discipline, to ap- 
preciate rewards and punishments, depend mainly 
upon the power to focus and retain impressions 
long enough to associate them with one another, 
and to compare them with similar experiences in 
the past.^ 

A second typical difierence in attention is that 
between conemtration and distribution ; the term 
* concentration ’ refers to the effect which attention 
usually has of narrowing or limiting consciousness, 
or at least effective consciousness, to some small 
portion of a real or ideal situation; the mind is 
absorbed by some particular interest, and impres- 
sions or ideas tliat would otherwise have stimulated 
feeling and action are kept on the verge of con- 
sciousness, or entirely repressed. The famUiar 
illustrations of absence of mind on the part of 
men of genius will readily occur as an instance. 
Concentration or specialization is thus a condition 
of effective mental progress. * Distribution’ of at- 
tention, on the other hand, refers to the power to 
appreciate and attend to a number of diverse 
impressions or ideas simultaneously ; it is in many 
respects a valuable power, as, for example, in the 
teacher, who must, while his main attention is 
given to his subject, also have regard to the 
positions and actions of the different children in 
the class ; the conductor of a choir, the director of 
an orchestra, and the organizer generally, are other 
instances of the same ability. It is immaterial, for 
our present purpose, whether there is any real 
division of attention in a given moment, or whether 
distribution depends rather on rapid alternations 
of the attention from one fact to another, ^ In the 
normal individual, concentration and distribution 
are inverse to one another ; the greater the one, 
the less the other. But concentration does not 
necessarily mean intensity, nor does distribution 
necessarily mean that the different impressions 
attended to at the moment are ineffectively ap- 
preciated. It obviously depends upon education 
and training to what extent distribution can be 
carried. Children, and animals also, show great 
concentration where the primary instincts are in- 
volved, but defective concentration in the case of 
secondary interests ; one of the chief problems of 
the teacher is to increase the concentration- value 
of the latter. Some children are never able to 
acq[uire this power to the normal extent, and in 
consequence remain all their lives an easy prey to 
distraction. 

A third typical difference is in the steadiness or 
Jluctuation of the attention. Meumann uses the 
term * fixating attention ’ for the former of these 
types ; it is that which is able to keep away side 
impressions and ideas, and to take in only the 
imi>ressions that are directly before it ; in this way 
it represents an objectivet observing, recording type 
of mind j thus a picture, a sentence, any group of 
materials, when attended to, is appreciated as- it is, 
i Sollier, loc. cit* 


The ^fluctuating’ type, on the other hand, is liable 
to be caught both by sensory impressions and by 
memories or ideas which are not directly connected 
with the object presented ; hence it tends to trans- 
form the material given to it, taking a superficial 
outline view, passing rapidlj’- from the object to 
its meaning or associations : it is a subjective or 
imaginative type. In childhood the latter is much 
more frequent, and, in fact, may be regarded as a 
characteristic child form of attention ; the power 
to see or hear things as they are is one which has 
to be acquired by education (Meumann, i. 499 ft'). 

(7) Memory , — In memory, three phases or func- 
tions must be distinguished — immediate memory 
(as illustrated by ‘ learning by heart'), retention, 
and reproduction or recognition ; these three phases 
are subject to difterent conditions, and vary in- 
dependently of each other in different individuals, 
and at different stages of mental development. 
Immediate^ meinory has been shown to improve 
steadily with age (as tested, for example, by Die 
number of syllables or words which can be repio- 
duced after a single exposure, or by the length of 
time required to learn a given number of syllables 
or words by heart), and Meumann has found tliat 
even into late adult life this capacity is capable of 
great improvement through practice.’^ The method 
of memorizing also changes with age, the young 
child depending entirely on mechanical association 
between the different members of the series tested, 
the adult depending more and more upon associa- 
tions of meaning, upon rhythm and other forms of 
grouping. On the other hand, reientivmess^ as 
measured by the rate of forgetting, or the amount 
forgotten after a given interval, reaches its maxi- 
mum about the 10th or 12th year of life, and 
decreases slowly but steadily from that time on- 
wards (E. Meumann, Tddagogih^x, 170 f., and 

esp. p. 192). That is to say, young children have 
greafor difficulty in learning than older children ; 
with practice an individual may improve in this 
faculty almost, if not quite, up to middle age ; at 
the same time, children retain what they have 
learned for a longer time and more accurately 
than the adult under the same conditions. The 
fact that memories which go back to early child- 
hood (earlier than the 5th year) axe relatively 
rare, the fact that children who have become 
deaf before the fifch year tend to lose the power of 
speech they may already have acquired (from the 
lapse of the auditory memories, and inability to 
acquire new auditory impressions), that children 
who have become blind before tbe 5th year, and 
even to some extent up to the 7th year, rapidly 
lose their visual memories, and rarely, if ever, in 
after life have visual dreams, and the correspond- 
ing phenomena in the case of amputated limbs 
(J, Jastrow, W. James [see M. de Manac^ine, Sleep^ 
London, 1897, ch. 4])—ali these facts correspond 
accurately with the incomplete development of the 
cerebral connexions before the end of the 5th year. 
Finally, reproduction^ that is, the rate, accuracy, 
and fertility of association and of voluntary 
memory, in which there are strong individual 
differences, tends to improve with age and with 
practice continuously up to about tbe 50th year* 

A much-debated question is how far training or 
practice in one field of memory is transferable to 
another— a question closely connected with that as 
to whether memory is a general jiower or faculty, 
or simply a combination of particular experiences 
which are somehow stored in the brain of the in- 
dividual. In the latter case it is obvious that 
memorizing any particular material, while it in- 
^ la the gfeneral haproveiaent there «-re occasional retarda- 
tions, at the age of lO to 12 (rids) and 12 to 14 (boys). Girls 
are in admnce*of toys tiff ahoui/16, when tbe latter overtake 
andpass them* It ia said that the young profit less than adults 
from praotioe, hut that any gain is more permanent, 
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creases tlie amount we are able to recall, and 
throng'll association of ideas makes it easier to 
learn similar material, still does not add to onr 
stock in any other field, or help ns to acq^uire 
such more easily. Exercising the visual memory 
Improves that memory itself, hut does not improve 
the auditive memory, without special practice in 
it also. The greater number of observers decide 
against such transfer of imju’ovement, or the possi- 
bility or value of ‘ formal training ’ ; on the other 
hand, some recent studies (Meuinann, Winch, 
etc.) seem to show that a very substantial gain 
can actually be transferred, whatever the inter- 
pretation of it may be. The interpretation to 
which most of the facts point is a training of the 
attention i that is, of the nerve-centres and muscles 
which are involved in the accurate and ready up- 
take of an impression, and its retention in the 
field of observation ; and those muscles also by 
which the control or suppi-ession of distracting 
impressions, and the reinforcement of associative 
impressions, are carried out. Such capacities can 
undoubtedly be transferred — for example, from one 
kind of vinial material to any other — and, as the 
exporiments show that the transfer is greatest with 
a material similar to that in which the improve- 
ment has been actually acquired, this entirely har- 
monizes with the above suggestion. The practical 
conclusions are : (a) that much of what a child 
learns at school and afterwards forgets is not 
necessarily pure loss-— the exercise in learning is 
to a great extent at least ti'ansferable to later 
occupations ; (&) the use of purely mechanical and 
meaningless materials, for the formal exercise of 
the senses, and especially of the memory, seems 
to be * indicated ’ as a pedagogical method by the 
experimental results. 

(8) Imagery and imagery types. — ^Fechner, Gal- 
ton, Charcot, and other more recent observers 
have given ample evidence that individuals in 
adult life differ widely, and in certain typical 
forms, as regards the -sensorial material in which 
their flunking’ is carried on ; the msnatist deal- 
ing mainly in images dexuved from optical experi- 
ences; the auditive in images of sound derived 
feom acoustic experiences ; and the hincesthetie or 
motor type in images, memoxies> or even ' nascent 
sensations^ repeating the tactual and muscular 
experiences of the past, ^ Thinking,* however, has 
two broadly ditTerent senses, according as it moans 
pieture^hinkingi as in reverie, or worddhinking, 
as in abstract reasoning or scientific work. Much 
of our important thinking is done by means of 
words as signs or representatives of experiences, 
without employing the actual memory pictures 
of the experiences themselves. The* majority of 
individuals are probably of a mixed type, both 
for picture and even perhaps for verbal thinking ; 
but the enormous predominance of visual experi- 
ences in our lives compels all of us to use visual 
memories to a large extent, while the methods of 
school teaching, and the necessary use of the ears 
and voeal^ muscles in speech, render most of us of 
an acoustic-motile type in word-thinking* Again, 
the majority of individuals are probably unable to 
give to their favourite field of imagination such an 
exclusive exercise or training as is necessary to 
develop ^purity of type ; a boy who is articled to 
an architect, and who is by nature an auditive, 
must cultivate visualizing or fail in his profession* 
It seems to be proved that in children, perhaps 
owing to the method, of education, auditive imagery 
predominates in the early years, but is more and 
more displaced in importance by , visual imagery 
as age increases ; again, that even in the case of 
vimSk imagery the vividness and ' * warmth * of 
imagery decrease with ■ age ; thus, according to 
one report (Miss Calkins) at least 9 per cent of 


students have very little or no colour imagery; 
■while in the average scientist, according to Galton, 
the power of visualizing appears to have been 
entirely lost; abstract thought tends to weaken 
imagery — ^in other words, verbal tends to replace 
picture- or object-thinking. The following are 
some of the indications by which the type of a 
given individual can be determined with some de- 
gree of accuracy ; at the same time they illustrate 
tlie functioning of the different characteristics. 

(1) The object-type can be determined by observing to what 
extent the descriptions of visual scenes in literature are realized 
by the individual, or dialogues and conversations in plays and 
novels (auditive), or the extent to which deeds and feats of sMll 
reverberate, so to speak, in the individuaTs organism in reading 
accounts of them ; and how far organic sensations and memories 
accompanj*^ the reading or the hearing of affecting or emo- 
tional passages in literature, etc. ; also by the trade or occupa- 
tion which is preferred by an Individual, his hobbies, the kind 
of games, physical and mental, in which he indulges, his tastes 
in art or in literature, and especially his creative powers in 
these fields. 

(2) The verbal type is indicated : (a) by the way in which an 
individual sets about learning by heart a poem or passage in a 
book ; whether he does so by frequently repeating the passage 
over, aloud or half aloud (kincesthetic), or whether he translates 
the printed words into inner speech (auditive), or learns it by 
steadily fixing the eyes upon it and reading it over (visualist ) ; 
in the last case the subject is usually able accurately to refer 
to the page in the book, when recalling the passage, seeing It 
printed up before his mental vision ; be can readily find the pass- 
age in a book where he has left off reading, and can refer 
for any desired passage to the page on which it occurs, (b) The 
various slips that are made in speaking or writing are good 
indications of whether the subject is thinking in auditive or in 
visual words, the former confusing words with a similar sound, 
the latter confusing words with a similar appearance, (o) In 
syllables or meaningless material, the visualist retains the con- 
sonants more aocurately, the auditive the vowels : and again 
the viaualist’s errors tend to be those of omission, while the 
auditive’s tend to be errors of order or of position, (d) The 
visualist can with great ease read backwards a series of impres- 
sions laid to heart, since they are, as it were, printed up before 
his mind, while the auditive or kiujcsthetic has great, or at 
least greater, difficulty in doing the same ; the one takes a short, 
the other a long time to accomplish the feat, if it is possible 
at all. (e> Segal (Arch, f, d, gesamte Psychol, xii. [19083) adds 
the following signs : the visualist frequently shuts bis eyes and 
covers them when recalling a memory : his recall is slower than 
that of the auditive ; usually the latter remembers the material 
in groups, while the visualist remembers parts singly and separ- 
ately. But visualists retain poetry or prose more accurately 
than others, and do not repeat parts already given, while 
auditives and kin«esthetics reproduce more rapidly, but in less 
quantity, and often with unconscious repetitions. When he 
does not repeat the material in its proper order, it is with the 
last few words or syllables that the auditive begins ; and when 
the task is accomplished, the material as a rule disappears at 
once out of his memory, unless he re-learns it frequently* 

In regard to the importance of these differences 
for mental development, it shonld be remembered 
that the question is never one of an exclnslve use 
of a single class of imagery j it is merely a question 
of the predominance of one over others ; but occa- 
sionally there occur cases in which one or other 
form, of imagery is completely lacking. Normally, 
however, every one is both an object-thinker and 
a word-thinker, at different times, and uses in 
the former case alike visual, auditive, and motor 
imagery. NeverthelesSj it is true that in children 
object- thinking predominates greatly over verbal 
thinking until about the age of 14, when, in civil- 
ized life, word-thinking begins to occupy a larger 
space : thus, when a child under 14 is reading or 
listening to speech, it tends to fill out the meaning 
of the words, to * body * them out concretely in its 
mind, to a much greater extent than the adult 
does. It has been pointed out that, while the 
majority of adults are visualists- in object-thinking, 
the majority are also acoustic-motile in word- 
thmldng. CMldren probably use a m^eater variety 
of kinds of imagery than adults. Nevertheless, it 
will be found that in inental work one of the 
classes or forms predominates over the others. 
Since education appeals increasingly to visual per- 
ception, it follows that a child -whose natural type 
is, the auditive one has little oj^portunity of per- 
fecting this type till after school-life is over ; hence 
in general the type is uncertain until the age of 16 
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or so. _ There is throughout a higher prevalence of 
pure visualists among girls than among boys. It 
is of course clear that a child will learn more easily, 
more quickly, and retain for a longer time material 
learned through his special and dominating foim 
of imagery j and conversely, that the teacher 'vvill 
naturally teach, and will best teach, by the use of 
Ms special form. Pleiice a certain amount of con- 
sideration is necessary in school work, both to the 
type of the child and to the type of the teacher. 
On the other hand, as has been remarked, the 
average child is of a mixed type, and the average 
teacher also ; while under modern conditions famili- 
arity with diflercnt media is essential for all. The 
conclusion is that the teachers should try to con- 
vey knowledge of any subject by as many senses 
as possible, and that care should always be taken 
to determine whether apparent incax^acity in a 
child to learn a particular subject {e.g^ geography) 
is not due rather to a deficiency in the imagery to 
which appeal is made than to dullness or inatten- 
tion. (A full account of recent Avork on this subject 
is to be found in E. Meumann, Exper, Fadagogih^ 
i., esp. p. 435 f.) 

It IS a matter of dispute how the poAver of abs- 
traction, and thinking in general, are related to 
imagery ; there can be no doubt that, genetically, 
the^ concrete image precedes the abstract, or sym- 
bolic, thought, and that in general a training of the 
imagination is of great value in preparation for 
scientific thought and practical reasoning (see A. 
Binet, LFntelligmc&^ Paris, 1903 ; E. Meumann, 
Intelligenz und WilUi Leipzig, 1908). On the 
general subject of the psychological nature of 
thought and its relation to imagery, see the dis- 
cussion by Titchener of the woric of Aeh, Binet, 
Buliler, Messer, and Watt, in his Experimented 
Fsychology of the Thought Froms, NY. 1909. 

(9) Language and abstract thought. — Many lines 
of evidence both from race psychology and from 
individual psychology go to prove that the language 
of its parents is in no sense Avhatever innate in 
the child, and that none even of the conditions 
which have led to the differentiation of its parents’ 
language from other languages is innate. (On this 
question, see L. W. Stern, Helen Keller^ Berlin, 
1905.) What is really innate is the instinct of 
expression, and the various special forms Avhich 
this instinct takes — facial, vocal, gesture, etc. As 
it is certainly on these that language has, racially, 
been built up, so in the child they precede all 
knoAvledge of language. As illustration of the 
former point, experience shows that any child 
can learn any language whatsoever, provided it 
is brought up among a peoj3le speaking that lan- 
guage ,* and tliat no child has any special difficulty 
even in learning the language which is most remote 
in its sounds, signs, or grammar from the language 
of its parents. Again, it is known that the most 
complex thoughts and emotions are equally well 
expressible in any mode of language whatsoever, 
including under this not merely speech^ and ordi- 
nary gesture languages, but even such highly arti- 
ficial languages as those taught to deaf-mutes, etc. 
The stages at Avhich a child acquires the language 
of its environment may be stated as follows (1) 
the reflex and instinctive expressions of emotion on 
the child’s own part i (2) the imitation of the sounds 
made by its parents and others in their speech ; (S) 
the frequent repetition of signs and sounds— com- 
plexes found pleasant to itself | on the receptive 
side : (4) the gradual discrimination of the sounds 
heard in the speech of its parents i (^) the associa- 
tion between a particular sound and the object to 
1 On the development of Mn^nage in the child, see Sully, ch, 
6 ; Preyei', ch. 10 il. ; W. Ament, Lie LnWioklung mn Sprechm 
und Lmhen leifn Kind$, Leipzig, 1899, p. 218 ; Ohamhexiaia, 
ch. 6; and Ament, ♦ Foxtachritte in ninderaeelenkunde/ in 
J,rch.f. d, geamuie LsyohoL it (I90i). 


Avhich it is referred by the parents ; (6) the forma- 
tion of an idea of the meaning or connotation of 
the Avords, derived from these associations (apper- 
ception); and (7) the gradual correction of such 
ideas by experience. The conditions of develop- 
ment are keen auditive perception on the part of 
the child, opportunity of hearing varied speech in 
its environment, and freedom to exercise its lin- 
guistic poAvers, in play or other Avise, as it seems 
inclined.^ 

The relation of writing to speech may be touched 
upon here. Evudenee shoAvs that the child is ear- 
minded before it is eye-minded, and that it is able 
to learn by ear much more rapidly and more tena- 
ciously than by sight ; people among whom there 
is a large percentage of illiterates are frequently, 
as Borrow noticed among the Portuguese {Bible in 
Spain^ ch. i.), brilliant and correct speakers; the 
probability is that the child would profit if in this 
respect its development Avere assimilated to the 
evolution of the race, so that (for example) AAuiting 
and reading wei'e not taught until it had reached 
about its 10th year. By this time it might have 
acq^uired two or more languages by the ear alone, 
and would probably for the future have a much 
more easy command of its speech than children 
ordinarily acquire under our present system {Cham- 
berlain, ch. 5). 

6. Abnormalities of development, — Defectwe 
children , — Where there is an actual loss of one or 
more of the senses, Avhether through injury or 
defect of the sense-organ, or from lesion of the 
central organ in the brain, the resulting defects 
are due rather to lack of material {e,g, deaf- 
mutism) than to any defect in the mental poAvers 
themselves, and can be compensated by adequate 
training, as the celebrated cases of Laura Bridgman 
and Helen Keller shoAV. Apart from these cases, 
defective children may be grouped in the folloAving 
classes: backward children, the feeble-minded, 
imbeciles, idiots, and the demented. The last are 
those Avho, through injury in childhood to the 
central nervous system, or through a disease of 
that system both congenital and progressiA^e, 
gradually lose any acquired mental faculty they 
may possess, and therefore not only fail to develop 
further, but actually regress, perhaps to a purely 
instinctive or even reflex and automatic or vegeta- 
tive level. Idiocy^ on the other hand, springs from 
a lesion or defect of the cerebrum, either congenital 
or occurring in early childhood, carrying as its 
consequence a lowered general vitality, and especi- 
ally a loAvered sensitiveness and power of move- 
ment, as a consequence of which the individual is 
almost or entirely unable to acquire the education 
Avhich is regarded as the standard in his country 
and position. In this there may be all degrees, 
depending upon the extent of the injury, and the 
period of life at which it occurs. In imbecility ^ 
there is not, as a rule, any marked physical or 
1 TUe followtaff is Stern’s classification of the stages in the 
development of language from the point of view of the forms 
and structure of speech : (1) the beginning of the development 
of speech by means of animlate sounds (end of the 1st year) ; 

(2) 2nd year (1st quarter), substantive stage : the child uses 
substantives only as names for concrete jjersons and things ; 

(3) stage of action ; verbs appear for the designation of concrete 
activity in the present and m the immediate future (2nd quarter 
of this year) ; (4) first questioning stage : questions about the 
names of objects (8rd quarter) ; ( 6 ) first sentences (sjuithetic) : 
conjunctives ; negative sentences (end of the 8rd quarter of 
year ; (6) relation and quality stage ; adjectives and adverbs 
(4th quarter of the year) ; (7) sentences with an object (end of 
the 4:th quarter year) ; (s) use of numbers, inflexions, past tense 
<4th to the 6th quarter year) ; (9) second questioning stage t 
questions as to the where, how, ana whither (trd year); (10) pro- 
nouns become numerous (2na quarter of 3rd year) ; ana (XI) 
questions as to why (in the Srd year). Stern points to a very 
remarhable paralldism between, the stages by which the normal 
child acquires its language, and the stages by which Helen 
Keller, beginning »t the end of her 7th year, acquired precisely 
the same form of development through the finger-aJphabet which 
bfiss Sulivan begad to teaoh her at that age (op. ail p. 
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even cerebral defect; on the contrary, imbeciles 
are fre(iueiitly of great vitality, and of Ml pliysical 
development j nevertheless the existence of some 
functional defect of the brain is proved by the 
peculiar instability of their mental character, 
and, as a result, the difficulty which there is in 
extending their education, mental and moral, up 
to the standard of the time. These classes may 
be grouped together as abnormal ; tlieir differences 
from their fellows are so great, and in their out- 
come unfit them to so great an extent for participa- 
tion in social life, that no one would seek to rank 
them with either normal children or normal adults. 
On the other hand, the feehU-mindcd and tlie 
bmlcward represent a class which is, as it were, on 
the lower edge of the normal group ; they are 
simple variations, on the negative side, from the 
average, corresponding to the specially talented 
and gifted on the positive side. The backward 
child is one who is much slower in development 
than his neighbours, and in consequence falls below 
the standard of his years ; at school he is placed 
along with children three or four years younger 
than ^himself. The feeble-minded, or simple 
defective, again, is not only slow, but unable at 
any time, or under any conditions, to overtake 
the average child in education ; he can, however, 
be taught a simple trade, and by special methods 
can be brought to a level of intelligence and of 
morality by which he is enabled to take a place 
amoix§ his fellows. 

Various suggestions have been made as to the 
most prominent symptom by which the degree of 
defectiveness can be estimated : ability to acquire 
the power of speech (Esquirol, who divided idiots 
and imbeciles into five classes, according to degree 
of facility which they were able to acquire in this 
respect) ; the presence or absence of primary and 
secondary instincts (Dubois, etc. ). Almost certainly 
the most valuable of these is that on which Soliier 
lays chief stress — the power of attention. The 
inability of the idiot or imbecile child to learn 
(whether language, industrial work, or moral 
habits) depends primarily on the two characteristics 
of his attention — ^its low intensity, or strength, 
or degree of concentration, and its instability, 
or liability to distraction and dissipation. The 
spontaneous attention (still less the voluntary 
attention) of the idiot cannot be caught, except 
for a few objects associated with its most funda- 
mental physical needs : (1) because, owing to the 
disease of the brain, its sensations are excessively 
blunted or dulled, and (2) because for the same 
reason its organs of movement, on which the 
possibility of attending depends, are also imperfect 
the highest degree, in the lowest degree of 
idiocy there is no possibility of attention ; in the 
second degree (simple idiocy), the attention is with 
difficulty and occasionally held by a few objects ; 
in the latter case, by efforts which strengthen the 
sensitiveness, or which build up associations be- 
tween the few objects that are apprehended and 
the correspondingactioiis, some degree of education 
may^ be accomplished ; in the former none is 
possible. On the other hand, in the case of the 
imbecOe, it is not so much the intensity of the 
attention as its stability that is at fault; it is 
flighty, intermittent, unable to be retained for any 
length of time by a single object ; hence memory 
is weak, impressions do not remain long enough 
before the mind to be retained ; associations are 
not formed between separate sense-qualities or 
between perceptions and actions ; sustained action 
and serial thought are alike impossible. The 
lower instincts, however, are usu^y sufficiently 
strong to give the sensations and pei’ceptions which 
appe^ to the imbecile^ considerable attention- 
value ; h^ce education is possible to a relatively 


high degree, through the direction and control of 
this attention by the teacher. Imbeciles may 
learn to speak, although they rarely learn to write 
or read; and the ability to speak does not with 
them carry the power of concentrated and deliberate 
thought or reflexion. On the moral side, Sollier 
divides these defectives by the terms extra-social ^ 
which he applies to the idiots, and antisocial 
which he applies to the imbeciles. The former, as 
the term implies, is essentially a solitary, unable 
to come into relation with, or to understand any 
of the purposes of, his fellows ; he neither imitates 
nor plays with others, and, -while entirely incapable 
of appreciating moral standards, nevertheless 
remains for the most part passive, inert, and 
therefore harmless. The imbecile, on the other 
hand, having the lower instincts strongly, and the 
higher weakly (or not at all), developed, is governed 
almost entirely by selfish motives, without being 
able to appreciate either the feelings of others, 
tlieir duties, or their rights ; he has intelligence 
enough to pick up and appreciate the evil, hut not 
the good, around him, and for the most part is on 
that account a constant danger both to his fellows 
and to himself. In the case of the backward and 
simple or weak-minded child, the attention is also 
defective ; the reaction time is slower, the span or 
width of a single act of attention is narrower, the 
stability is for the most part less than in the 
average child. In the case of the idiot, the de- 
fect is primarily due to an organic lesion of the 
brain, and in the imbecile to a functional defect 
(see art. Degeneration), but in the backward 
child the defect may ordinarily be found in some 
somatic physical weakness, in the digestive or 
other internal system, by which the brain is 
relatively poorly nourished, and in consequence 
both functions more feebly and develops more 
slowly than in the average child. The evil can to 
some extent be remedied by physical regimen, and 
the great danger in such cases is that of intensify- 
ing the disease by over-pressure in school work. 
There can be no doubt that, where it is possible, 
such children ought to be treated separately from 
others— in separate classes, or still better in separate 
institutions. Binet, Decroly and Degand, and de 
Sanctis have worked out series of standard mental 
tests by which the degree of defectiveness in a 
child of a given age can be diagnosed in a simple 
and rapid, but adequate, way. It is natural that 
some mfficulty should be experienced at first in 
arriving at such a series, appealing to the different 
mental powers in the order of their development, 
which shall be agreed upon by a sufficiently re- 
presentative number of observers ; but, when it is 
successfully accomplished, it will form a most 
useful basis of reference, both in the initial de- 
termination of the grade of a child and in 
estimating the degree of progress which may be 
attained under any parbicular system of training 
and education (see* A. Binet and T, Simon, Aomie 
psychologigm^ xi. [1905], xiv. [1908], xv. [1909]; 
0. Decroly and J. Degand, AroK depsychol. ix. 
[1910] ; de Sanctis, Annie fsyehologique^ xii. [1906]. 
These tests are also discussed m Meumann, i, 
|387ff., and are illustrated in 0. M, Whipple, 
f Manual of Mental and Physical Tests, 1910). 
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DEVIL, DEVIL-WORSHIP.-See Demons 
AND Spirits, 

DEVIL’S ADVOCATE.— See Advocate, 

DEVi PATAN {Devii-pattaTm, * city of the 

g oddess Devi ’). — ^An ancient village in the Gonda 
dstriet of Oudh, supposed to be one of the ol<iest 
seats of the Saiva cultus in Northern India. 
Legend connects the establishment of the cult in 
this place with Karna, the hero of the Mahabha- 
rata epic ; hut it is niore probable that the existing 
remains belong to the time of Chandragupta li., of 
the Imperial Gupta dynasty, who restored the old 
sacred places at Ayodhya, and perhaps did the 
same service for the petty shrine of the goddess of 
the pre-Aryan races, who had been adopted into 
Hinduism. A temple is said to have been erected 
in the beginning of the 15th cent, by Ratannatb, 
the third in descent from the famous Goraldinath, 
the deified saint, whose worship has spread all over 
the Nepal valley and many other parts of India. 
Its importance was sufficient to attract the atten- 
tion of the iconoclast Aurangzib, who partially 
destroyed it. This temple seems to have been 
dedicated to Siva, and when repaired was con- 
verted into the present building, where the service 
of the Mother-goddess in the form of Parvati or 
Durga is conducted. The religious fair in con- 
nexion with the shrine takes place early in the 
spring, and is largely attended by pilgrims from 
the Plains and the' lower slopes of the Himalaya. 
jBenett, describing the fair in 1871, writes ! ‘ Some 
20 buffaloes, 250 goats, and 250 pigs were sacrificed 
daily at the temple. Under the altar a large hole 
was dug and filled with sand, which was changed 
twice a day, and the old sand buried ; all the blood 
was thus absorbed. There was no filth lying about, 
and no stench.’ 

Literatueb. — F iihrer, Monumental Antiquities and Inscrip- 
tions in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, Allahabad, 
1891, p. S02f.; Benett, in Oudh Gazetteer (1877), i. 3672. 

W. Crooke. 

DEVOTION AND DEVOTIONAL LITER- 
ATURE, — Introductory. — In a general sense, de- 
votion has frequently been regarded as co-extensive 
with, or at least as embracing, the entire field of 
facts relevant to religion. Sometimes the attitude 
of the human will towards the Divine (howsoever 
conceived), which is a common feature of all reli- 
gions, and the dominant characteristic in every 
religion of the spirit, has been illegitimately iso- 
lated and its true function distorted j consequently 
‘devotion’ and ‘religion’ have often been used as 
synonymous terms. Aquinas writes: ‘Devotio 
nihil aliud esse videtur quaip voluntas quaedam 
prompte tradendi se ad ea quae pertinent ad Dei 
famulatum’ ii.® Ixxxii. 1). But surely 

this definition is too wide in scope. Even where 
devotion has not been confused with religion, it 
has commonly been cited as a synonym for worship 
— ‘whatsoever men worsh^ for religion’s sake’ 
(Tomson’s marg. note 1578]). But, while 


devotion suffuses all genuine religion, and will find 
expression normally in a form ot worship directed 
towards an object or objects conceived as spiritual, 
unseen, or Divine, it certainly ought not to be de- 
fined as ‘ an object of religious worship.’ 

The idea of devotion is expressed in a concrete 
manner by tlie devotee — one set apart for a unique 
purpose, dedicated, by a vow to the service of a 
deity ; and perhaps we may best define devotion 
as the inner, intimate, essential side of worship. 
It is the attitude of the worshipping soul towards 
God ; or, more widely viewed, the self-dedication 
‘ to a deity, or to any one invested in thought for 
a time with some of the qualities or claims of a 
deity.’ In its higher reaches it calls into play the 
entire forces and resources of man’s personality. 

Devotion, then, involves the deliberate move- 
ment of the will towards the object of worship. 

‘ Devotion signifies a life given, or devoted, to God. He there- 
fore is the devout man wlio lives no longer to bis own will, or 
the way and spirit of the world, but to the sole will of God, who 
considers God in everything, who serves God, in everything, who 
makes all the parts of his common life parts of pie^, by doing 
everything in the name of God, and under such rules as are 
conformable to His glory * (Law, Serious Call, Lond. 1898, ch. i,). 

In the theistic religions, especially in Chris- 
tianity, where the bloom and fragrance of devotion 
are incomparably rich, the definite and full deter- 
mination of the will towards Deity is the first step 
in the direction of a devout life. The higher ex- 
periences of the consecrated life are unattainable 
apart from the initial and insistent self-dedicatory 
act. The will of the individual is wholly deter- 
mined towards the being or. beings conceived as 
Divine, and, apart from this ardent attachment, 
devotion, strictly speaking, cannot exist. It is 
thus marked off from religion narrowly defined as 
‘a propitiation or conciliation of powers superior 
to man’ (J. G. Brazer, 1900, i. 63) by this 
spontaneous self-committal. 

* True devotion springs from the will ; it is the choice and the 
love of the highest good manifested to the soul, and, wherever 
the will of man is found choosing, and adhering to, the highest 
known ideal of good, thex*e you have the true child of God * 
(0. Bodington, Boohs of Devotion, London, 1903, ch, ii.). Or, 
as Thomas Kenipis expresses it, great devotion consists ‘ in 
giving up thyself with all thy heart to the Divine Will, not 
seeking the things which are thme own, either in small or in 
great, either in time or m eternity’ (Imitation of Christ, bk. 
lii. ch. XXV.). 

In this self-determination oi the soul both in- 
tellectual and emotional appetites are present in 
varying degree; no movement would be possible 
apart from desire ; the intellect by itself, as Aris- 
totle pointed out, moves nothing. Some conception 
of the end of devotion is necessary before the heart 
and the affections are yielded in free spontaneity 
to their Divine objective. Thus, in au religioiis 
which create and foster the devotional spirit — 
notably in the Christian religion — the soul in- 
tensely, sincerely, and lovingly desires, and moves 
in faith, reverence, and purity of intention towards, 
communion with God. Even the pagan Mysteries 
and the most ancient sacrificial feasts bear witness 
to this fact. 

X. This approach of the soul towards the Divine, 
with its definite, conscious experience of the Divine 
presence, is seen in the distinctive exercises and 

raetices of devotion. These are infinite in variety, 

ut primacy must he given to prayer. 

* Devotion,* writes William, Law, *is neither nor jjouhUc 

prayer, but prayers, whether private or public, are particular 
parts or instances of devotion* (Serious Gall, ch. i.). 

Without attempting any survey of the various 
forms prayer has assumed in the history of reli- 
gions, we may mark its unfailing and universal 
characteristics throughout the devotional life of 
the varied races and generations of mankind. Be- 
membering the true saying of, Kierkegaard— that 
a heathen who heartily ana ardently prays to an 
idol prays in reality to the true God, but he who 
outwardly and impersonally prays to the true God 
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in reality prays to an idol—Avo see that tlie value 
of the external observ^anee depends on the internal 
disposition of the suppliant, i^rayer must be jmre 
ana ingenuous, for the devout life must be free 
from any element of sojibistication. Where prayer 
is viewed so largely and so generally, sometimes so 
exclusively, under the aspect of petition or request, 
it is obvious that its possible perils are very great. 
Material wants and mundane considerations ob- 
trude themselves, while the spiritual needs are 
crowded out, forgotten, ignored — sometimes even 
unrecognized. But, though not without its dangers, 
the act of asking a boon of the Unseen, if it be 
the sincere expression of the spiritually enlight- 
ened, is an act which not only describes the fer- 
vent longing of the human soul, but also suggests 
the intimacy of a genuine spiritual communion. It 
is an aspect of the great passion to establish com- 
munication with the Divine or with God, which 
expresses itself in an outgoing of the human spirit 
towards the object worshipped and adored. As 
such, it is an infallible mark of the devout soul 
wheresoever placed, in crude and elementary reli- 
gious environment as truly, though not as fruit- 
fully, as in realms of high spiritual culture and 
attainment. In its more advanced phases, it be- 
comes not merely a spiritual intercession, but 
passes in a sublime elevation of soul fi’om soliloquy 
to silence, from spiritual striving to contemplative 
calm. The higher reaches of the devotional life 
are sacred to the prayer of ' quiet ’ and the prayer 
of 'union’ which Madame Guy on describes in her 
Aiiiohiogra^phy (Eng. tr., London, 1897) as ' emptied 
of ail form, species, and images.’ 

2. Allied to and often commingled with prayer is 
the act or exercise of praise— the tribute of homage 
which the human renders to the Divine. The rela- 
tion between prayer and praise is so intimate that, 
in experience, it is found that instinctively and 
imperceptibly the one is constantly passing over 
into the other. This is as notable in the hymns 
of the Veda, which embody 'some of the earliest 
religious conceptions of the Hindus ’ (M. Williams, 
Hindmsmj London, 1901, ch. ii.), as it is in the 
Jewish Psalms or in the spiritual songs of the 
Christian Church; and, although perhaps these 
are^all primarily adapted to worship in an insti- 
tutional ceremonial sense, they yet express with 
true poetical passion the personal devotional life 
of their particular age. The outward dissimilari- 
ties are undoubtedly great; the Vedic hymns were 
* addressed to certain deifications of the forces of 
Hatuxe’ (M. Williams, op. cit, p. 2 $) ; a post-exilic 
theology is implicit in the Psalter ; but under all 
the outward forms of 'temple festivities, proces- 
sions, and. ceremonial’ there is present and discern- 
ible the thrill of the, individual soul, as, in reverence 
and thanksgiving, homage and gratitude, it pros- 
trates itself before the Divine. 

We may certainly affirm that beneath all external 
expressions, Avhicli, of course, reflect the particular 
sentiments (sometimes, it may be said, immature, 
and even repugnant, to a developed moral sense) 
of a people, age, or religion, the elements we have 
noted are all present in the act of praise. They 
diflbr, it is true, in emphasis and in the degree of 
intensity by which they are sustained ; but it may 
be doubted if any one of them is ever entirely 
absent. Prom the manner in which they are present 
and the mode in which they ax© combined, the 
excise of praise as a personal outburst in East 
and West does appear ultimately to result in a 
qualitative distinction, ic. to be different in kind, 
it may, indeed, be regarded as an established fact 
that the place of praise in the devotional life is seen 
most clearly and recorded most completely in reli- 
gions where the subduing and overwhelming sense 
pf Divine holiness, love, and beneficent energy pre- 


vails, and in which the soul’s searching sense of 
guilt is finally submerged — not merely in mercy, 
but in victorious grace. 

In illustration of this, we may note the con- 
trast presented between the attitude of the devout 
Buddhist, who embalms liis lord Gautama ‘ in the 
richest and SAveetest mythology knowm to man’ 
(A. M. Fairbairn, Philos, of Chr. Pel., London, 
1902, p. 243 f.), and the attitude of the devout JeAV 
tow^ards God, as expressed in the superb and richly 
varied praise of the Synagogue litmgy (ef. T. l(. 
Cheyne, JBooJc of Psalms, London, 1888, p. 118). 
This contrast is further heightened by a considera- 
tion of Christian hymnody, in which, from the 
i/'aXjUoi, iifivoL, TrvevfiarimL (Eph 5^^) of the early 
Christians to the sacred lyric or hymn of the 
Church to-day, the holiness and grace of God are 
couvspicuously honoured and celebrated as much in 
private devotion as in public Avorship. 

3. The act of adoration, the prostration of the 
soul in profound reverence, utmost afiection, high- 
est love, is usually associated with the outburst of 
gratitude or thanksgiving addressed to a deity. As 
one ascends in the scale of religions, the ethical 
and spiritual meaning of the adoring soul becomes 
more significant, and gleams and gioAVS like sun- 
shine. Where rvorship Avas addressed directly to 
elemental forces of Nature (as in the hymns of the 
Veda), or where the objects of worship were char- 
acterized by a dull, dry formalism (as in Koman 
religion to a considerable extent), or Avliere a 
'brilliant gaiety,’ passing often into hilarity and 
levity (as among me Greeks), vA^as subtly united 
Avith sacred offices and exercises (of. F. Granger, 
The Worship of the Eomans, London, 1895, p. 271), 
it is clear that the outAvard semblance of adoration 
could not conceivably denote the rich and profound 
spiritual significance which is so manifest a content 
of the reverent honour given by the devout Christian 
to the sacred and adorable Trinity. 

The sentiment of adoration is seen at its higliest 
only Avhero the idea of God is marked by supreme 
moral and ethical excellence. Thus, in China, even 
Avhere there prevails a persistent Avorship of ances- 
tors Avhich aims at the maintenance of fiiendly 
relations with the spirits of the dead, or a devotion 
to Shang-ti and popular divinities, adoration occu- 
pies no high place in the desire of the Avorshippers. 
In Christianity, on the other hand, devotion seems 
impossible apart from adoration, and manifests 
itself as mari^:edly, and perhaps more truly, in the 
aAve and austerity of the Puritan conception of the 
relation of the soul to God as in the Roman Catholic 
devotion to saints and images, the Eucharistic ele- 
ments, the Cross, and the Sacred Heart — the latter 
cult, indeed, possibly taking its rise from The Heart 
of Christ in Heamn towards Sinners upon Earth 
(1646), a writing of the great Puritan theologian, 
Dr. Thomas Goodwin. 

^ 4. All the classics of devotion announce the cul- 
tivation of the meditative mood as indispensable to 
the devout life. And, although there is a great 
gulf between t\i& Meditations of the saintly Roman 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius, or the Indian mystic 
for,Avhom contemiffatxon [dhydna) takes the place 
of prayer, and the devout Christian for Avhom 
meditation is the ' eye of the soul ’ which enables 
him to see 'the light that never changes’ (Aug. 
Confess, bk. vii. ch. x.), in all alike there is the re- 
cognition that 'the most sublime object of thought’ 
demands the deliberate and definite concentration 
of man’s, whole soul in a ' current of contemplative 
feeling.’ 

Recollection is the act which is the precursor of 
pure spiritual contemplation ; and this draAving 
together of the forces of the inner life, ‘each man’s 
conversation with himself,’ to use the cx]>Tession 
'Of Lacordaire i^ettres d desjeunes gens, Paris, 1862, 
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p. 204ff.)j is the xjrelude to meditation proper, which 
Ruysbroeck defines as ‘ a concentration of all the 
interior and exterior forces in the unity of the spirit 
and in the bonds of love’ {L'Orneinent ties noces 
spirituelles, tr. M. Maeterlinck, Brussels, 1900, 
bk. ii. ch. iv.). 

Meditation or active contemplation is then ‘a 
long process of internal quietude, of abstraction 
from sense, and of absorption in reason,’ by which 
the human sonl is attuned to the Divine ; and the 
soul exercised thereby has, among other spiritual 
possessions, Hhe power of seeing into eternity’ 
{Theologia Gennamcai 14th cent. ). By this interior 
process of meditation the whole personality is 
raised to a higher level, for the act of contempla- 
tion sounds ‘ the abysmal deeps of personality,’ 
and releases mysterious spiritual forces otherwise 
hidden and unknown. Of this, William Law writes 
in ‘The Spirit of Prayer’ : 

‘ There is a root or depth in thee from whence all these facul- 
ties come forth as lines from a centre, or as branches from the 
body of a tree. Tins depth is called the centre, the fund, or 
bottom, of the soul, for it is so infinite that nothing can satisfy 
it or give it any rest, but the infinity of God ’ (Th^ Liberal and 
Mysmal Writings of W. Laiv. ed. W. Scott Palmer, London, 
1908, p. 14). 

Only the spiritually strenuous and purposeful 
can accomplish this, for it is not merely ‘the 
yielding to an instinct, the indulgence of a natural 
taste for reverie.’ 

‘ All the scattered Interests of the self have here to he col- 
lected ; there must be a deliberate and unnatural act of atten- 
tion, a deliberate expelling of all discordant images from the 
consciousness — a hard and ungrateful task’ (E. Underhill, 
MysUdsm^ London, 1911, p. 374). 

Spiritual meditation is, indeed, a difficult thing. 
St» Teresa, who finally achieved so much in this 
respect, confessed that, when she first made the 
attempt, she felt the impossibility of collecting 
her thoughts and fixing her attention ; and it was 
not until more than fourteen years had passed that 
she was able to practise meditation without the 
aid of a book. 

Boehme, in his Dialogues on the Bu^er-sensual 
Life (ed. Bernard Holland, London, 1901, p. 56), 
describes the process of meditation as the cessation 
of individual activity, and urges the direct and 
steadfast fixing of the eye upon one point : 

‘ For this end, gather in all thy thoughts, and by faith press 
into the Centre, laying hold upon the Word of God, which is 
infallible, and which hath called thee. Be thou obedient to 
this call, and be silent before the Lord, sitting alone with Him 
in thy inmost and most hidden cell, thy mind being centrally 
united in itself, and attending His will in the patience of Hope.’ 

This is a blessed foretaste of the supernal satis- 
faction — of the vita contemplatim, 

5. Again, devotion is expressed, not only in the 
loving fulfilment of all those duties commonly 
named ./religious/ but more particularly and ap- 
propriatelyia.defiiute^intuai exercises. In that 

f reat devotionsTclasm^-^^A^ Spiritual Evsercises of 
t Ignatim {Eng. tr., LoniicaOsSO), the spiritual 
development of the individual i&^aljpwn to be de- 
pendent upon the rigorous traininglltHW^bw^^ 
powers of the mind, heart, and will are subjectS „ 
After retirement into solitude and a season of quiet 
contemplation, in which the soul listens only to 
the ‘whispering silence,’ the exercised spirit passes 
on, in absorbed intensity^ to the various methods 
and rules by which the desired goal is to be attained. 
The value of the rules and exercises lies in the fact 
that, when followed in docility and fidelity with 
whole-hearted abandonment, the soul is led to the 
end for which it was ordained by God. They are 
rules which become ‘ more and more authoritative 
by constant obedience.* 

‘The number, length, and nature of the exercises are to he 
adapted to the age, capacity, and inclination of the person in 
retreat, so that no one may be overburdened, and all may find 
what is suitable to their wants* (Bodington, pp. dt. 180). 

All forms of spiritual exercise, whether such as 
are involved in the ‘ladder* of mystic states and 


perfections of Neo-Platonic mysticism, the method 
of Persian Sufiism, or the way of Christian mysth 
cism, are aspects of self-discixfiiiie— -of the vitapur- 
gativa. Self-discipline, strenuous and prolonged, 
has always been deemed an essential factor in 
devotion 5 and the devont of all ages have insisted 
upon the renunciation of self. Whether it is the 
Cliristiau mystic who speaks of self-surrender, or 
the Indian mystic who teaches that the illusion of 
the finite can be ovei’come only by entering into the 
universal life, or the Siifi who iiractises detach- 
ment from all that is not God that the heart may 
give itself for its only work — meditation upon the 
Divine Being — a deliberate self-abandonment is 
demanded by each alike, though the nature of that 
abandonment is variously interxmeted and differ- 
ently enforced. Perhaps the asceticism of our Lord 
(Clem. Alex. Strom, iii. 6) supplies us with the key 
to a tnie understanding of the place and power 
of self-discipline. It does not appear that poverty ^ 
as such, is a necessary inevitable mark of self- 
renunciation (Jerome, c. Vigilant. 14), though it is 
true that the life of Jesns was lived under condi- 
tions of poverty. ^But poverty may, in specific 
instances, be the sine qua non of a genuine self- 
oblation ; and assuredly almsgiving has very gener- 
ally been regarded as an indispensable exercise of 
the devout. In this connexion it should be noted, 
however, that by modem thought greater possi- 
bilities of a positive character, tending towards an 
energetic social devotion, are being disclosed to the 
devout soul who sees, with vision x>i'eternatuTalIy 
sharpened, the passionate and heroic service of man 
in wider ways than formerly, as no mean expression 
or exemplification alike of self-sacrifice and of the 
worship and service of God. 

Supremely essential is a sincere and utter de- 
tachment from earthly things, apart from whieli 
there can be no true self-abnegation, and no high 
spirit of devotion. This ideal has perennially cast 
its spell over the minds of devoted men j many at- 
tempts have been made to realize it, not the least 
significant — despite the inevitable limitations of 
their conception — ^being that of the ‘ Brethren of 
the Common Life’ (mn.), under the inspiration of 
Gerard Groot and Florentius. The importance 
of the ideal has never been questioned by the 
devout. According to St. Francis of Assisi, 
poverty is 

‘ a treasure so high excelling and so divine that we be not 
worthj' to lay it up in our vile vessels; since this is that 
celestial virtue whereby all earthly things and fieeiing are 
trodden underfoot, and whereby all hindrances are lifted from 
the soul so that freely she may Join herself to God Eternal 
{Fioretti, ch. xii!.). 

The essence of self-discipline has been said to be 
‘ self-simplification ’ ; this can be attained only 
by the soul viewing with sacred indifference the 
superfluous, deceptive, or vain things of earth. 
Thus, it comes to be seen that xntvard not out^Yard 
poverty -is ; the goal of 

the is, like the Kingdom of liedven, 

lie only by 'the poor in spirit.’ It is in 
such essential vi-j^al detachment, according to St. 
John of the Gross, that 

* the spirit finds quiet and repose, for, coveting nothing, 
nothing wearies it by elation; and nothing oppresses it by 
dejection, because it stands in the centre of its own humility : 
for, as soon as it covets anything, it is immediately fatigued 
thereby* (.dscfijit of Mount Gaimelt tr. David Lewis, London, 
1906, bk. i. ch, xin.). 

Fasting y ‘ a piece of devotion whereby the primi- 
tive believers effected very great things’ (Anthony 
Horneck, The Crucified uesus, London, 1685, ch. 
iv.), has been persistently taught, encouraged, and 
practised as a form of - self-renunciation and a 
method of self-discipline* - Fasting may be partial 
or complete* As practised among the Oriental 
peoples, it usuaEy took the form of total absti- 
nence from both food and drink ; and, according, 
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to Kobertson Smith {Rd, London, 1894, p. 

434), it is almost certain that such fasting was 
designed especially with a view to the partaking 
sacramentally of holy flesh. We may well believe 
this to be the fact, inasmuch as the sacrificial rites 
of all nations express in their devotional aspect 
the surrendered self of the creature to the Creator. 
It does not seem open to doubt that all ancient 
sacrifices were related to the basal belief in the 
possibility of communion, with the Deity j and the 
discipline of fasting as a preparation to the par- 
taking of a sacrifice which involved some kind of 
Divine fellowship was the prescribed method of 
the Oriental peoples. If it is true, as has been 
affirmed, that ‘ both the idea of sacramental wor- 
ship and the forms under which it is performed by 
the^ Christian Church are the almost universal 
heritage of mankind’ (W. R. Inge’s Essay in 
Gontentio Veritatis, London, 1902, p. 279), it will 
not be regarded as a singular thing or strange 
survival that the concurrent act of fasting should 
appear with perennial persistence. And further, 
if a vital communion with the Unseen is condi- 
tioned by a transparent sincerity of will and in- 
tption, fasting may well have approved itself as a 
sign of, as well as a means towards, such self- 
discipline of the soul. Especially might this be 
expected in the Christian Church, where the 
avowed aim of the faithful is to be ‘ one with the 
Lord and He with ns,’ and the devout person seeks 
to present himself a reasonable, holy, and living 
sacrifice to God (Ho 12 ^). The custom of fasting 
before communion certainly finds its explanation, 
if not its justification, not so much in ^ the practice 
of the universal Church ’ as in the acknowledged 
need of self-disciplinary exercise for those who 
would worthily and reverently prepare themselves 
for the receiving of the Lord’s Supper. 

‘Let ijs/ says Jeremy Taylor, ‘receive the consecrated ele- 
ments with all devotion and humility of body and spirit ; and 
do this honour to it, that it be the first food we eat and the 
first beverage we drink that day, unless it be in case of sick- 
ness or other great necessity ; and that your body and soul 
both be prepared to its reception with abstinence from secular 
pleasures* (My Living, London, 1649, ch. iv. sect. x.). 

It is admitted that such fasting 'is not a duty 
commanded by God,’ but it is undeniably a custom 
which has commended itself to many of the most 
devout. In the more general sense, fasting has 
been endured by the devout almost universally,* 
and by many^samts it has been ardently embraced 
as a valuable means towards the discipline and 
conquest of self— urged often by an inner neces- 
sity of the spirit. It cannot be denied that, as a 
spiritual exercise, evoking, training, and shaping 
the mysterious potentialities of the soul, fasting 
under its various forms does eflect in many in- 
stances most fruitful spiritual developments, and 
justifies itself as a ‘ gymnastic of eternity.’ 

6 . In^ 4 lH^rS?exion we note that spiritual 
and ecsteu^S^-^e«£e| 4 !ipeculiarsig- 
SSic-mee follow, though not 
and exercises of the devout. CathennVoi i 

of a Catherine of Genoa may be cited as 
noted ar<i®vout souls who constantly resorted to 
differ, fasting, and experienced the en- : 

intensity bVljf^ which ecstatic states confer. The 
be doulited do not adopt fasting or any other 
absent. Exoin\so as a means of artificially pro- 
and the mode\g ' ecstasy.’ Tins spiritual state 
exercise of praw^^^^Z ’while it has affinities 
and West does philosophic communion and 
qualitative distincW» of the mystical teaching 
ft may, indeed, be be carefully distin- 

that the place of praised extraordinary forms of 
most clearly and xecordeCent periods have been 
giona where the subduinghy barbarous^ orgiastic 
of Divine holin^s, love, anJ^de rites of initiation, 

, the bard battle he ^ 


waged against the desires that belong to the flesh 
and blood, and his attempt to enter wholly into 
the Love of God, says : 

‘ Kow, while I was wrestling and battling, being aided by 
God, a %vonderful light arose within my soul. It was a light 
entirely foreign to my unruly nature, but in it I recognized the 
; true nature of God and man, and the relation existing between 
them, a thing which heretofore I had never understood, and 
for which I would never have sought * (P. Hartmann, The Life 
and Doctrines of Jacob Boeh'ine, London, 1S91, p. 50). 

Here, obviously, the ‘ ecstasy ’ was of an illumina- 
tive character ; this constituted its inner grace 
and spiritual value. But ‘ecstasy,’ according to 
Richard Rolle, may take the form of ‘being 
ravished out of fleshly feeling,’ ‘and on this 
manner saints sometimes are ravished to their 
profit and other men’s learning ; as Paul ravished 
to the third heaven ’ {The Fire of Love, ed. Loud. 
1896, bk. ii. ch. vii. ). The essential mark, however, 
of this spiritnal ecstasy would seem to be a supreme 
and overwhelming joy in the possession of a new 
knowledge gained not as the prize of toiling 
thought, but ‘in the upper school of the Holy 
Ghost.’ Certainly such ‘ ecstasy ’ is no more the 
product of human sagacity than it is the fruit of 
an assumed or pretended sanctity. 

7 . This leads to a consideration of the fact pre- 
viously stated, that, as devotion si>rings primarily 
from the movement of the individual will towards 
the Divine, such movement being expressed in 
the various activities already noted, the supreme 
phase of devotion passes from the service of God, 
expressed in manifold ways, into those solemn 
elements of religious feeling which distinguish 
by their intensity and seriousness communion 
with God, ‘I sought,’ says Jacob Boehme, ‘only 
for the heart of God, therein to hide myself ’ 
(‘Aurora,’ WorJes of Jacob Boehme, Eng. tr., 
London, 1764, p. 237). This is no mere ‘morbid 
condition of mental emotion,’ but the end desired 
with an incorruptible sincerity by all devout per-» 
sons at all times. Among the Greeks, for ex- 
ample, one secret of the attractiveness of the 
Eleusinian Mysteries lay in the fact that the 
esoteric symbolism employed therein ministered, 
not to a sickly dreaming, ^ hut to a magnificent 
desire for an intimate spiritual communion with 
Deity, Similarly the Christian mystics, in their 
spiritual exercises and disciplined employments, 
sought, with all their fiery strength, tne path 
which afforded close, indeed immediate, access to 
God — through Christ to God, This ‘ subjective 
intensity ’ of the mystic, though not without its 
dangers, witnesses to the iseal with which they 
pursued their quest. Thus, if the communion of 
man with God is to be attained, the devout soul*, 
whether inside or outside the Christian iuiifchi 
has always seen that the potential or 

actual, -within him mu'^'be tended with ‘an in- 

tense solemnity, energy.’ To the Clrristian, 

.*yiised on the certainty of communion 
fl&Dween God and man through Christ. It springs 
Arom a faith in Christ (or, to use Luther’s word, a 
‘ right trust’) which involves ultimately, if it does 
not embody presently, a moral union with Christ ; 
and there is no devotion comparable for a moment 
with the devotion of utter penitential humility 
which is offered up by tlxe soul that has found the 
new life in Christ and is entrenched in that reality 
of regeneration which is the certainty of its so 
great salvation. As Christ is the perfect means 
whereby the soul of man may realize itself in full 
and nnclouded communion with its Creator, 
the practice of demotion has gathered and drawn 
from tljje human life of the Lord— that consummate 
achievement of etaiiiless communion — not only its 
supreme ideal and heroic standard, hut its rarest 
and moat precious power. ‘ Non comprehenditur 
Deus per rtiYestigationepa , sM pesi: iiqifeationem.^ 
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We must, in our devotion, as Thomas k Kempis 
urges, copy the life and conduct of our Lord, ‘ if we 
wish to he truly enlightened, and to be delivered 
from all blindness of heart ’ {Imitation of Christ, 
bk. i. ch. i.). Neither must the call to fellowship 
with the Saviour’s sullerings be evaded or disobeyed, 
nor the eyes closed to the imperative demand for 
‘ mediatorial ministries. ’ The passivity of Quietism 
can never be the ideal of the devotional life. 

‘ With Him the corner-stone, 

The living stones conjoin ; 

Christ and His Church are one, 

One Body and one Vine ’ 

(Wesley, Hymns on the Lord's Supper, no. 129). 
In sacrificial service, not less than in sacramental 
worship, the devout soul shares in the joyous 
travail of the sj^iritual Kingdom, sustained by 
the effectual irresistible energies of the Holy Spirit 
of God. 

8. Devotional literature is the outcome, the 
record, or the expression of a vital devotion. Devo- 
tion may exist and manifest its presence without 
any attempt to express itself in literary form ; but 
every true book of devotion involves the pre- 
existence of a true devotion. Spurious devotional 
works and morbid or maudlin books on devotion, 
whether marked by grandiloquent language or 
spiritual insipidity, may generally be detected by 
their atmosphere of moral enervation, or an ac- 
companying suggestion of mental paralysis. The 
genuinely devout man is unconscious of his devo- 
tion ; and all the great devotional classics, even 
those most intimately personal, are marked by 
the absence of anything approaching, in sinister 
guise, either a baleful self-consciousness or the 
hesitating sentiment of the feeble or the dull. 
They are in the highest degree self-revealing, 
often introspective, but the^ show no traces of 
self-posturing. The Bible is undoubtedly the 
greatest and most infiuential book of devotion in 
the world j it not only bears all the infallible 
marks of a deep and developing devotion, but it 
possesses, in a pre-eminent degree, the power of 
awakening and sustaining the devotional life of 
all who read and use it aright. But, outside the 
Holy Scriptures, all the great spiritual books of 
’evotion owe their position and power to their 
'tssession of the characteristic marks already 
mtioned. The incomparable Imitatio Christie 
^ Pilgrim^s Progress, Augustine’s Confessions, 
h their power to ^ stimulate the heart and mind 
man to approach unto God,’ Anselm’s Medita- 
tions, Andrewes’ Private Prayers, breathing indeed 
a * pure and primitive devotion,’ Francis de Sales’ 
Bpiritnal Letters, and Baxter’s Bainti Everlasting 
Best, are among the most spiritually moving book's 
in the world. The great Books of devotion elude 
our attempts to elassif^y them, ’* i/iwugh wa may 
trace affinities and mark divergencies. They all 
owe their existence to the spirit of conspicuous 
devotiou which marked the lives of their authors ; 
and, although respectively they exhibit the fashions 
of a particular age and reflect pre-eminently the 
spiritual needs and satisfactions of their own 
special time, they owe their persistent power to 
the presence in them of an unconscious self- 
xevelation of spiritual insight, and the faculty of 
Inducing and begetting a deeper devotional life in 
those who wisely read them. They unlock the 
door to the rich inheritance of the saints ; they 
unveil inconceivable spiritual mysteries, as they 
lead the wondering soul to the Christ in whom 
are hid all the treasures of wisdom and Icnowledge. 
"Whero may the growth, development, and per- 
fection of the life that is hid with Christ, in God 
be found more surely Or sweetly expounded than 
in Jeremy Taylor’s Golden Grom, his Moly Living 
and Holy Dying i Law’s Serious Call, B^vit of 
Prayer^ and Vhnstian Perfection \ Samuel Kuther- 


ford’s Letters ; The Spiritual Guide of Miguel de 
Molinos ; or Walter Marshall’s Gospel Mystery of 
Sanctification — a book too little known and read ? 
The devotional life of thousands has been eatab- 
lislted and enriclied by books so widely divergent 
in niaiiy respects as the Sermons of Jleruard of 
Clairvaux, where the * illuminative way ’ is de- 
scribed with searching insight as the rising to the 
love of God with heart, mind, and soul ; Tauler's 
Sermons ; the Theologia Germanica; A. Baker’s 
Holy Wisdom ; Louis of Granada’s Sinners^ Guide ; 
Scupoli’s Spiritual Combat, in which, despite ob- 
scurities and perversities, tliere burns steadily 
* the lamp of Are within the earthen pitcher ’ ; 
Pascal’s Thoughts ; the Journal of George Fox ; 
and the mystical Devotional Works of John 
Norris. Perreyve’s Journie du malade, Gratry’s 
Meditations, with their striking and suggestive 
sincerities of thought, Scougal’s Life of God in 
the Soul of Man, and Milman’s Love of the Atone- 
ment all unite to disclose to the expectant soul 
some of the august possibilities of faith, prayer, 
and sacrifice. The work of Alphonsiis Rodriguez, 
On Spiritual and Beligious Perfection, in which 
‘ our greatest, or rather, our only business,’ the 
union of our souls with God by love, is set forth 
with arresting ardour and spiritual knowledge ; 
the Poems of George Herbert and his Priest to the 
Temple, burning with the sacred passion for holi- 
ness ; Hymns on the Lo7'd^s Slipper by John and 
Charles Wesley, in which, assuming discretion 
and discrimination on the part of the reader, the 
fervour of an intense rapture fills the soul with 
unalloyed joy; and the Christian Hear of John 
Keble — must be named as occupying distinct and 
honoured places in the impressive library of de- 
votional literature, although, of course, they do 
not ‘unite all great attributes in an equal degree.’ 

In the realm of devotion, doubtless, new heights 
wait to be scaled, untrodden territories allure the 
intrepid spiritual explorer, and vast spiritual tracts 
are yet to be surveyed j thus, while we hold stead- 
fastly to the precious devotional gains of the past, 
we Believe that greater works^ than these may 
be achieved by the soul following the Supreme 
Spiritual Dnector who guides into all truth. 

LiKTREATimB.— -In addition to the authors and worlcs referred 
to, the various writings of the great mystics— especially their 
supreme spiritual classics— should he consulted. Also the fol- 
lowing: J. Adam, TM Religious Teachers of Greece, Edin. 
1908, p. 92 ; J. P. Arthur, TM Founders of the Nero Devotion 
Eng. tr,, London, 1906; F. Atterbury, Sermons^ London, 
1766, iv. 213 ; T. K. Cheyae, Aids to the Devout Study of 
Critietsm, London, 1892, pt. ii.; R. W. Dale, Fellowship with 
Christ, London, 1896, ch. i.; C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Psalms of 
the Early Buddhists, i. {PTS), 1909 ; E. von Dobschiitz, Chris- 
tian Life in the Prim, Church, Eng. tr. 1004 L. nudbesufi, 
CAn'si^'an TTorsMp, 1503-4,'^ ch.' xii.; J. O. 

Dykes, Himifesto of tM King, London, 1887, pp. 127-144 ; Dora 
Gi'cenwell, Essays, London, 187^ and Poems^ London, 1848 ; 
W. Hermann, Communion with God, Eng. tr. 1895, pp. 49-133 ; 
E. E. Holmes, Prayer and Action, London, 1911; R. F. 
Horton, The Open Secret, London, 1904 ; F. von Hiigel, The 
Mystical Element of Rdigion, 2 vols., London, 1908 ; J. R. 
lUingwofth, Christian Oharcuder, London, 1904 ; W. R. Inge, 
Christian Mysticism, London, 1899 ; W. James, Varieties of 
Religious Experience^ London, 1902; F. B, Jevons, Xntrod» 
Hist. ReL, London, 1890, pp, 64, 106 ; Rufus M. Jones, Studies 
in Mystical Religion, London, 1909 ; J, Julian, Diet, of Hyrm- 
ology, London, 1892 ; A. Lang, Magic and Religion, London, 
1901 ; J. Legge, Chinese Classics, Hongkong, 1861-72, vol, iii.; . 

E. Lehmann, Mysticism in Hmthenaom and Cliristendmn, 
Eng. tr., London, 1910; H. S. Lunn, The Lorn of Jesus, 
Loud.on, 1911; K. Marti, Bel, of the OT, Eng. tr., London, 
1907 ; W. R. Nicoil, The Garden of Nuts, London, 1906 ; 

F. Paget, Spirit of DisdpUne^, London, 1894, and Studies in 
the Christian Character^, London, 1902; E. H, Palmer, 
Oriental Mysticism, Oamhridge, 1867; E, H. Parker, China 
and Religion, London, 1906 : w. M. F. Petrie, Personal Beh 
in Egypt before Christiamiy, London, 1909^ p, 102; S. F* 
Poulain, Grdees doraUon, Paris, 1906; W. Major Scott, 
Aspects of Christian Mysticism, London, 1907 ; J. Smetham, 
Letters, London, 1892; J. Stalker, Imago Christi^, London, 
1890, pp. 127-144 : A. E; Waite, Aeoth : or the Star in the 
East, London, 1893; C, Weks’dcfcer, The Apostolic Age, Eng. 
tr., Lopdott, 1894-06. See also arit. Bhaxti-mXbqa and §Up1ism. 
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dew, — T he cooling of the ground causes, dur- 
ing clear nights, a deposit of some of the atmo- 
spheric moisture held in suspension during the day. 
It was not till 1814 that the main facts of the 
process of the formation of dew were established. 
Mention of Wells’ famous theory — a perfect 
example of the inductive method — is in point, since 
primitive speculation upon the origin of dew has 
|oined with observation of its value to plant-life 
in attaching to it various ideas of spiritual mystery 
and various uses in ritual. 

In the OT the origin of dew is one of the 
mysteries of creation ; ^ the deposition of dew is 
gentle, sudden, and invisible ; ^ its evaporation in 
the sun is a metaphor for speedy departure or 
disappearance.® Early observation, of course, 
distinguished dew from rain, but noted their con- 
nexion.'^ Both drop from the clouds the 
knowledge’ of Jahweh.® The closer connexion of 
dew with mist and fog naturally involved some 
confusion in both language and observation. This 
is of some importance in the Biblical and post- 
Biblical literatures. 

*The spirit of [the dew has its dwelling at the ends of the 
heaven and is connected with the chambers of the rain, and its 
course is in winter and summer ; and its clouds and the clouds 
of the mist are connected, and the one passes over into the 
other,’ 6 

The old Jewish literature is enthusiastic on the 
subject of dew. It is a constant symbol for in- 
vigoration and viviheation, fertility, blessing, 
prosperity, richness, and resurrection.^ Jahweh 
promises that He will bo ‘ as the dew unto Israel.’ ® 
The youthful warriors of the royal Messiah are 
compared, for numbers and freshness, and perhaps 
brilliance (see also below), to the dewdrops from 
* the womb of the morning.’ ® The simile was bor- 
rowed by Milton [Far. Losty v. 746 f. ) for his descrip- 
tion of the angelic hosts. The withholding of dew 
is a dire calamity, and one of the most terrible of 
curses.^® We have here, in fact, the best illustra- 
tion extant in folklore or literature of the pastoral 
and agricultural importance of the dew-fall. That 
importance is greatest in Eastern countries which 
have no irrigation to supplement an insufficient 
water-supply, and where every drop of moisture 
counts. But in Palestine the genuine dew of 
spring and winter is of far less importance than 
the mght-mist of summer. This is not dew, hut 
moisture condensed in the air before it reaches the 
ground. It is brought from the sea by the west 
winds, and for abundance and consistency may be 
compared to a Scotch mist. Cheyne, following 
Keii,^^ who analyzed the phenomenon, is of opinion 
that the tal {‘ sprinkled moisture ’ of the OT | EY 
Ill |]|| naaiority, oLc ases not dew 

S ir, but this charac^Hsmcrngm'^^M Such 
from the sea have an extraordinary initeStfe^ 
on vegetation,^® more in accordance with the OT 
descrii)tions than that of dew.^^ But the same term 
is employed, and the two phenomena were hardly 
differentiated. 

Erom the two facts that it is ground^moisture, 
and that it hears upon life and growth, early 
thought developed various ideas. In connexion 
with the belief that growth in plants is dependent 
on the influence of the moon, Frazer notes that, 
since dew falls most thickly on cloudless nights, 

1 Job 3828. 

8 Enoch (od. Ohari^iSr Oxf, 1803) 6020, 

7 m 322 la IS^, Ps 1108, m 8813, an 272 s, Pa 1888, Isj2610, 
SHoal#. «Psim ioggi2i4K;i7i,Hiagm 
n Palestine Exphredy-py. 120-161, ^2 jSBi, s.v. ‘Dew.’ 

C!. tlic Spoffo? orovTta of Greece (6p6o-o?=* ahowey’ as well aa 
' dew’). For Syrian countries, see E. W. Lane, uimhiG teancmy 
«,v. *’yalla’j QuT\tn, ii. 207. J, G. Frazer {Totmiiwi and 
Eccopamj/, 1910, 1 . lost) describes their importance lor the coast 
lands ot Australia. 

14 *Tba drops of clew/ Job .8828 ; the saturation of Gideon’s 
fleece, Jg 637f - ; the traveller’s head soijiked with * dow/ Oa 63 ; 

* showers on the grass/ Mio 57, 


the inference that such deposit in particular and 
all moisture in general were caused by the moon 
was a clear result of primitive observation. 
Alcnuin says that Dew is a daughter of Zeus and 
the Moon. Greek and Latin folklore regarded the 
moon as the great source of moisture, and the sun 
as the great source of heat. 

‘ Ah the humid power of the moon was assumed to be g:reater 
when the planet was waxing than when it was waning, they 
thought that timber cut during the increase of the luminary 
would be saturated with moisture, whereas timber cut in the 
wane w’-ould be comparatively dry. Hence we are told that in 
antiquity carpenters would reject timber felled when the moon 
was growing or full, because they believed that such timber 
teemed with sap ; and in the Vosges at the present day people 
allege that wood cut at the new moon does not dry. In the 
Hebrides, peasants give the same reason for cutting their peats 
when the moon ia on the wane ; “ for they observe that if they 
are out in the increase, they continue still moist and never bum 
clear, nor are they without smoke, but the contrary is daily 
observed of peats cut in the decrease.” ’ 1 

It is possible that the fact of plants growing 
more during the night than during the day was 
known at an early date. The contrast between 
the light of the moon and the torrid force of the 
sun is obvious. Plutarch observes that 
*the moon, with her humid and generative light, is favourable 
to the propagation of animals and the growth of plants ; while 
the sun, with his fierce fire, scorches and burns up all growing 

things.’^ 

Equally natural ia the inference that things 
grow with the waxing, and decrease with the 
waning, of the moon. The deposition of dew on 
plants corroborates such observations, and intro- 
duces another line of thonght. The connexion of 
moisture with life and growth is most strikingly 
proved by vegetable jmenomena. Hydrostatic 
turgor is the essential condition of growth, Pliny’s 
remark shows the extension of the principle ‘to 
animal processes : 

* Eveu the blood of men grows and diminishes with the light 
of the moon.’ 3 

Thus, primitive philosophy views the moon 
* as the great cause of vegetable growth, first, because the planet 
seems itself to grow, and second, because it is supposed to be 
the source of dew and moisture.’ 4 

A contributory inference is the connexion of the 
changes of the moon with the monthly periodicity 
of women.^ The Ahts and Greenlanders, like the 
majority of primitive peoples,^ regard the moon as 
male. The latter people believe that the moon is 
able to impregnate women. Girls are afraid to 
look long at it ; no woman will sleep on her back, 
without first spitting on her fingers and rubbing 
the spittle on her stomach.® 

The symbolism of the last-cited\practice may 
be compared with several scattered facts. The 
cosmology of the Hindxrs, in ^>i:heory of the 
marriage of heaven and eatthj,««^'doyed the very 


obvious symb< 


jjdprognating 

soul, as the 

principle, purum^ descends in the form of rain 
and re-issues from men as the germ.^ This notion 
of the philosophers of the Upanisads is bnfc a 
crystallization of the general connexion of moisture 
with life.® Such ideas are in flux, and constantly 
passing into each other ; but a tendency is clearly 
observable to regard dew as a sort of heavenly 
seed, fertilizing earth and its products, and stimu- 
lating growth. 

The union of sky and earth, which results in the 

S agation of plant-life, is a world- wide theory 5 
sympathetic ritual is 'extensively employed to 
1 Friizer, 1900, ii. 1681, who quotes Hut. Q;u,, emv* hi. 
10. 3; Macrob. SaiArni. vii. 18*, Boscher, XTeler S&lmte u. ■ 
Vevmmdtess^ 1S90, p. 40 i^.; Pliuy, HJV ii. 2*23, xx. t; Avisiotle, 
ProhL xxiv. 14 ; Sauv6, Folklore dea Mantes Vosaes, 1880, p. 5 ; 
Martin, in Pinkerton, Vopaoes and TmvelSy 1808-14, xvi, 830. 

2 da Is, et Osir, 41. 3 II M ii. 23 J. 4 C-'JJS ibq. 

5 Crawley, Mystic Bose, 1902, p. 197. 

6 a. It Sproat, Beenes and Studies of Bamqa Mfe^ 1868, p. 
206 ; H. Egede, Descrip, of G^'eanland^^ 1818, p, 209. 

7 Max Muller, Psychological Meligiony 1893, u. 164. 

8 Crawley, Idea of the Souly 1909, pp. 223, 220. 
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ensure and expedite it. It is, however, probable 
that some of the agricultural euvstoms included in 
the general practice by which individuals or couples 
‘ roll ’ over the fields ^ are not survivals of a ritual 
of sympathetic intercourse, but simply express the 
intention of rubbing the fertilizing dew into the 
ground. In Kussia, for instance, the spiritual 
person of the priest is rolled over the sprouting 
crop. 2 In Holland there is still practised a custom 
of ‘fertilizing* the crops by actual sexual intei*- 
course. It takes place at Whitsuntide and is 
significantly called dauwti^oppmj ‘ dew- treading.’® 
Here there is perhaps a combination, natural 
enough, of the two methods. Rolling in the dew 
may be practised for various reasons. 

In Spain the custorn still exists among country 
folk of rolling naked in the dew of the meadows 
on Midsummer Hay. It is regarded as being 
preventive of skin-diseases. The same custom, 
with the same reason, is found in Normandy, 
Pdrigord, and the Ahruzzo.'^ The vivifying power 
of a liquid generated under conditions of mystery 
is a sufficient reason for its use in medicinal and 
other magic. Attached to this use is a natural 
ascription of purifying power. It is worth noting 
that a good deal of the dew referred to in folklore 
and by poets is not dew, but water evaporated 
from leaves, and that this water is peculiarly pure. 
The people of Java are fond of washing the hair in 
dew to prevent greyness.® The custom of washing 
the face with dew on May morning for the promot- 
ing of beauty is still common in Europe. In Nias, 
dew is employed medicinally, especiahy by the 
‘priests.’ A ‘spiritual’ power is ascribed to it.® 
In the Moluccas, various medicines are prescribed 
to be taken not in water but in dew."^ Among the 
Thompson Indians, part of the course of training 
undergone by boys at puberty, by way of acquiring 
a guardian spirit, is rolling naked in the dew, or 
washing the body with branches covered with 
tlew.® 

Krmjt is of opinion that in East Indian belief dew is regarded 
as the sweat of the earth, and that its magical powers may be 
thus explained. Certainly the Poso word for ‘dew’ also con- 
notes ‘ sweat’ ; but the general considerations referred to above 
and the special connexion of impregnafcory power are more 
probable reasons, though sweat in folk-belief and custom 
possesses magical properties of invigoration. 

In connexion with vegetation, the idea of dew is 
crossed with ideas of magical bloom, and even of 
magical food, no less than of seed. The very 
ethereal quality of the liquid state of dew seems 
to invite such focusing of analogies. Thus, in the 
old English custom of gathering ‘ May,’ the blossom 
of the hawthorn, and the dew from the grass, and 
bringing them home with music,® the dew may he 
regarded as the spiritu ^'^tomlogue of the blossom. 
In the German May j^D^r^t^ssions of the peasant 
youth, the dew is swept offi the grass with a ‘May- 
Wh.’ The miraculous bloom or seed of the fem 
which aippears on Midsummer Eve, according to 
European folldore, is liable, when being gathered, 
to vanish ‘like dew on sand’ or mist in the air.^^ 
This is not a merely descriptive, but an elective, 
analogy. 
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The clow, in other words, is the concrete eou- 
comitant of the spiritual substance. It may he 
conjectured that the miraculous power, conferred 
by fern-seed, of discovering hidden treasure is 
derived from the jewel- like scintillations of dew- 
drops. 

A good illustration of such homologies between 
the concrete and the spiritual is to be seen in 
the OT account of manna and its deposition. 
Like fern-seed, it came with mystery, and, like 
fern-seed, it was to he gathered according to rule. 
Its invariable antecedent was the dew, and, in the 
same way as it apparently crystallized out of the 
dew in the wilderness, so we may imagine the idea 
and the story of it to have crystallized out of the 
fluid notions concerning dew. 

‘At even/ says Jahweh, ‘ye shall eat flesh, and in the morn- 
ing ye shall be filled with bread. . . . And it came to pass at 
even, that the quails came up, and covered the camp : and in 
the morning the dew lay round about the camp. And when the 
dew that lay was gone up, behold, upon the face of the wilder- 
ness there lay a small round thing, as small as the hoar frost on 
the ground. And when the children of Israel saw it, they said 
one to another, It is manna (What is this ?) : for they wist not 
what it waa.’i When the sun waxed hot, it melted. It was 
‘like conander seed, white,’ 2 or the colour of bdellium.^ The 
connexion with dew is more precisely noted in the second 
account ; ‘ And when the dew fell upon the camp in the night, 
the manna fell upon it.’ 4 After eating the corn of the promised 
land, the Israelites found that the manna automatically ceased.® 
It was ‘the corn, of heaven’ ; ‘angels’, food’ (RV ‘the bread of 
the mighty ’), and from heaven it was ‘ rained down.’ 6 As was 
the case with the quails, and the water, and with the preserva- 
tion of clothes, manna was a magical detail of a magically sup- 
ported existence in the wilderness. The writer of Deuteronomy 
actually rationalizes it into moral instruction — ‘ manna, which 
thou knewest not, neither did thy fathers know ; that he might 
make thee know that man doth nob live by bread only, but by 
every thing that proceedeth out of the mouth of the Lord doth 
man live.’ 7 Significantly enough, the people found it unsatisfy- 
ing, and they murmured : ‘ We remember the fish, which we did 
eat in Egypt for nought ; the cucumbers, and the melons, and 
the leeks, and the onions, and the garliok : but now our soul is 
dried away ; there is nothing at all : we have nought save this 
manna to look to* ; ‘there is no bread, and there is no water ; 
and our soul loatheth this light bread.*® 

The whole account, with its significant analogies, 
is important as illustrating the psychological pro- 
cess by which a concrete idea may take shape from 
visual perception aided by imagination. Eem- 
seed, wiiicli sparldes like fire, and vanishes like 
dew, is, we suggest, an imaginative product of 
dew, as elusive as its source , luannaj we suggest 
also, is equally an imaginative product of dew, 
developed along another line— -that of the ideas of 
food stimulated by starvation. Coming after or 
upon the dew, an ethereal light food from heaven, 
the food of angels, easily passing into intellectual 
pabulum, it is as elusive as dew in its behaviour 
and as unsatisfying in its results. But it supports 
life miraculously for those who are in a state of 
supernaturalism. Most certainly it is erroneous 
to base the story of manna upon such actual 
phenomena as the secretions of the Ta^narix 
mannifeTO, or other plants.® The comparison with 
coriander seed amounts merely to its standing for 
the essmoer of bread. 

These ideas may be more closely illustrated. 
The people of Halmahera hold that dew is the 
food of spirits.^^ In Minahassa it is said that the 
first man fed on dew.^® Further, an essentially 
spiritual connexion is claimed for dew. The people 
last cited believe that the final end of the soul of 
man is to be merged in dew. The Balinese hold 
that the soul returns to earth, after being dissi- 
pated into the air by the cremation of^ the body, 
in the form of dew.^® The Toradja belief is thau 
the soul dies eight or nine deaths before it finally 
changes into water and disappears in The 
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following beliefs are particularly significant. The 
Sea Bayaks report that souls die seren times after 
the death of the body. 

‘After having- become degeneratefl by these successive 
dying-s, they hecome practically annihilated by absorption 
into air and fog, or by a final dissolution into various jungle 
plants nob recognized by any name,’ i 

The OlO'Ngadju and other peoples of the East 
Indian Islands speak of the souls of the dead as 
passing into plants. The Mualang Baraks say 
that the soul after a time dies, and then descends 
upon tlie rice in the form of dew. The more souls 
there are to descend upon it, the richer is the rice- 
harvest. ^ In reference to manna, it may he noted 
that the East Indians believe that, if the soul of 
the rice be absent, the grain has no nutritive pro- 
Ijerty ; a man may eat it but will never be satis- 
fied.^ The soul of the Lushai turns into water, 
and evaporates as dew. If dew falls on a man, his 
child will be a re-incarnation of the dead.^ 

Here the ideas of moisture in relation to life, 
and of unindividualized haze or mist, out of which 
individual forms are precipitated, meet again in 
dew. Thus, while the Hill Toradjas believe the 
soul to pass into a cloud, the Sanaoans believe it 
to be ‘the daughter* of ‘vapour of the land* 
which forms clouds ; and the Tracey Islanders 
say that the first man was created out of vapour.® 
Thus the descent of the soul to earth and its 
ascent, after the death of the body, to heaven have 
been, in the evolution of religious thought, not 
only compared to, but identified with, the rise and 
fall of the dew. The identification has served the 
complex purpose of explaining the process of dew- 
formation and that of the nutritive physiology of 
plants, and incidentally the origin and end of the 
soul of man. The Gorontalese of Celebes apply an 
instructive analogy to the relations of the four 
souls of man. The greatest of these resides in the 
brain, and is ‘ like the sea-’ Part of it is separated 
in the form of moisture and produces dew. The 
ascending dew is rahmani ; this is the second soul, 
njawa ralman% residing above the heart. The 
dew which ascends to the sky is rohani, the third 
soul, ‘lustre of breath,* residing in the heart ; the 
dew which descends as rain is djasmani^ the fourth 
soul, ‘soul of the body,* residing in the whole 
body.® This account illustrates the spiritual 
potentiality of the idea of dew. 

There was a special development of the ideas 
of dew in both the Athenian and the Hebrew 
religions- 

(1) In Athenian mythology, Herse (Bew) and 
Pandrosos (All-dewy) are daughters of Cecrops 
and Agraulos. A nte, termed or‘Epcroj- 

fopta^ was performed in honour of Athene. Little 
is Icnown either of Herse or the rite which seems 
to bear her name, or of Pandrosos.^ The state- 
ment of Moeris, that the d^p'}j(p6poL ‘ carried dew to 
Herse’ in the ArrMphoria is uncorroborated.® But 
the a7rhephoroi, or hersephoroi^ are verified as 
‘maidens trained in the service of Athena, and 
living near the temple of Athena Polias.’ ® In the 
Arrhephoria they ‘ brought a mysterious offering 
by an underground passage from the temple of 
Aphrodite ip Kijwois, not to Herse, or to Pan- 
drosos, but to Athene^ Eamell concludes that 

* tbe fruits of the earth; appear to have been in some way 
consecrated * to Athene. ‘ It is ajso evident that at Athens she 
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came into some contact with the earth-goddess. ... To 
reconcile her cult with Athena’s, it may well have happened 
that the latter goddess was given two of her titles,’ namely, 
Pandrosos and Herse. 

Pandrosos is thus no individual spirit, ^ nor 
originally an epithet of Athene, but an epithet 
of the 3£artli Goddess, in reference to her dewy 
covering and its connexion witli the growth of the 
crops. The ceremony embodying this connexion 
was transferred to the centralized deity of Attica 
— ^Athene. The dew-carriers are mentioned in in- 


scriptions,^ but there is no such verification of the 
existence of Herse. She is apparently a mere 
name, developed from the terms and 

But it is a q^uestion what these terms 
themselves imply. 

The story of Erichthonios being given to the three sisters, 
Herse, Pandrosos, and Agraulos, to nurse, Pandrosos alone 
being faithful to her trust, is explained by Miss Harrison as an 
satiological myth, invented to account for the rite of Arrhe- 
phoria or Hersephoria. The scholiasc on Aristoph. LyBistratat 
64, observes : ‘ Some say, on account of the a, it is appyjtfiopCa, 
because maidens carry “ nameless things ” (appijra) ; others, on 
account of the e, eptnjf^topta, because maidens walk in pro- 
cession in honour of Herse, daughter of Cecrops.’ The terms 
Spocroff and epero are also used for the young of animals, such as 
lambs and sucking pigs.® A remarkable feature of the Thes- 
mophona^ another ntual performed by women alone, and also 
in connexion with the fertility of the crops, was the casting 
of pigs into fiiyapa. or aSvra, underground chasms, and the 
bringmg out of the rotten flesh, presumably the following year. 
These services were performed by the thesmophoroi^ and the 
flesh was used, as in many agricultural customs, as a magical 
fertilizer of the fields. Miss Harrison suggests that the epcrai 
or Spitrot ‘ carried ’ by the hm’sephorol were young animals, and 
that they were used in a manner and fox* a purpose similar to 
those of the ThesmophorictA The Arrhephoria is certainly 
associated with the Themophoria and Bhirophoria, and it is 
in accordance with, the principles of myth-formation that, as 
she suggests, both the name Herse and the story of Erich- 
chonios should have been invented to explain a rite that had 
become mysterious. " 

Preller, on the other hand, had regarded Herse as a Dew 
Goddesa—a personification of the Dew. 9 Later German scholars 
regard her as a nymph of the same class as Auxo and Thallo — 
personifications of the ‘ growth ’ of the orop3.8 jTo reliance is 
to be placed on the scholiast’s reference to ^pprjra. Any 
‘ mysterious,’ that is, ritual, object — even a branch laden with 
dew— 'might be styled dpprjTov, just as much as a young animal 
or its flesh. And the word «poTj has the forms eppij and app-q^ 
hence dpp-q^opCa and epprjt^opia. epanq as a ‘ young thing * is 
a metaphor, a priori later in origin than a primitive agricul- 
tural ritual, and therefore unlikely to be the original meaning 
of the name of the ceremony. The scholiast on Aristophanes 
says : ‘Maidens walk in procession in honour of Herse ’ ; there 
is here no mention of dew, but he may have known that the 
maidens carried branches laden with dew, and omitted to 
mention the fact, branch-carrying being a regular detail of 
processions. 

Ottfried Muller suggested that the (torhephoroi carried simply 
leafy branches wet with dew, symbolical of a petition for a 
supply of dew during the heat of aummer.7 

Thus we have a ceremony similar to the wide-spread 
European custom of carrying May houghs dipped in 
dew.® In these and in the Athenian custom there 
may have been a magical demand for dew rather 
than a prayer for it, but the branch is the im- 
portant object, the focus of the demand for growth 
and fruitfulness of the crops ; and the dew may be 
merely an accessary. This explanation, on the 
whole, seems the most probable. Herse may be 
unreal as a deity, but the fact remains that the 
Athenian mythologista, if not the Athenian priests, 
actually personified the Bew, while the herse- 
phoroi certainly carried something in procession. 
Though unverified, Moeris* statement may have 
hit the truth, and what they carried may have 
been dew. Here it is possibly significant that the 
arrkephoroi carried their offering from the temple 
of Aphrodite ip K-iJircty, The dew-laden branches 
may have grown in the gardens of the goddess of 
procreation, and possibly the generative symbolism 


1 OXA lit 819 : 'EpcnjtlKSpot. 

3 J. E. Ha-trison, Mythol. and MormmnU of Ano. Athens^ 
1890, p* xxx. : 

3 Of. .aSsch. Agp/m. 141 ; Artemis Mud to the dpocrot of 
fierce creatures. 


4 Op. eit- xxxfi, ^ Qr. Mythol.^ 1. 123. 

® Bosoher, bjv . ‘ Herse/ 

’TDaremberg-^aglio, s.D. * Arrhepboria.* 




of dew was a factor in the ritual (see above). The 
dew would thus serve to impregnate the fields. 

In the case of Apollo Hersos at Vari, the epithet 
seems to be of the same character as Fandrosos. 

(2) The post-Biblical literature and ritual of the 
Hebrews show an interesting development of the 
ideas of the OT concerning dew. The Book of 
Enoch, after desciibing the dwelling of the spirit 
of the dew, and the connexion between its clouds 
and the clouds of the mist,^ speaks of 'winds 
coming from the middle of the twelve portals ’ ; 
these bring ' beneficial dew of prosperity ^ ; from 
other portals, ' hurtful dew ’ emerges, accompanied 
by locusts and other calamities.^ So the Eab- 
binical writings state that ' in the sixth heaven, 
Makon, there are treasuries of hurtful dews 
and of beneficial dewdrops.’ ^ A prayer is offered 
between Pesah and SkdbU'dth that God may pre- 
serve the people from the hurtful dews.^ The two 
loaves of bread ' waved ’ on Shdhu' 6th are a sym- 
bolic petition to the Ruler of heaven and earth 
and the four winds, to withhold the unpropitious 
winds and dews.^ As for the dew of blessing, thus 
fluctuating between the material and the moral, 
it is said that, since the destruction of the Temple, 
no dew of unmixed blessing falls ^ — apparently on 
account of the cessation of the tithes and the 
heave-offering.'^ Dew falls as a heavenly gift, and 
by the merit of no man.^ Yet only on account of 
Israel does dew come as a blessing upon the world ; 
on account of Jacob or of Job.^ God promised 
Abraham under an oath never to let dew cease to 
bless his descendants, and therefore the words of 
Elijah could not stop its fall.^® 

The Dew of the Resurrection is a remarkable 
concentration of these ideas, originating chiefly 
from a passage of Isaiah : ' Awake and sing, ye 
that dwell in the dust : for thy dew is as the dew 
of herbs, and the earth shall cast forth the dead.* 
The passage, ' Thou, 0 God, didst send a plentiful 
rain, thou didst confirm thine inheritance, when 
it was weary,* was interpreted to refer to an 
incident at the giving of the Law : 

* When God appeared amidst the trembling of the earth on 
Sinai, life fled from the people of Israel and from all the living 
people in the land of Israel ; and the angels said: “Dost Thou 
desire to give Thy Ijaw unto the dead or unto the living?” 
Then God dropped the dew of Eesurrection upon all, and they 
revived.' 

This Dew of the Resurrection is stored up in 
the highest heaven ; and by it the dead 
are revived.^® 

In the modern Hebrew liturgies Geskem, ' rain,* 
and Tal, ‘dew,* have an important place, though 
the prayers for them are ‘regarded rather as 
an affirmation of the Divine control of the 
seasons.*^® On the first day of Passover, J’al is 
substituted for Geshem. On this and other occa- 
sions for fal, the reader of Musaf puts on the 
white shroud and cap, as on the Day of Atone- 
ment. The Talmudists decided that the* actual 
iwayer for rain — ‘ Give dew and rain for a blessing 
upon the face of the earth * — should be introduced 
only at the inception of the rainy season. The 
melodies accompanying Geshem and fal are vari- 
ous throughout Europe, and are distinguished by a 
quaint charm. 

LinairuEB. — K, Kohler, L. N. Dembitz, F. L. Cohen, 
in JjEi, s.m *Dqw,’ ‘Geshem*; T. K. Cheyne, art, ‘Dew,’iu 
FJBi ; j. Neil, JPatestine Fisplored^ 1882 ; E. Hull, art. ‘ Dew,’ in 
MDB ; J. G. Frazer, 1900, PausmiaSt 1900 ; L. Preller, 
Qriechische Mythologu^i 1872-76; Roscher, s-.v. *Tau*; 

lEii.6000. 2 7s8ff., SBoyTm 

4 Lev, i?. 28. Xb . ; Suk. 376. e ix. 12. 

’T Bhab. B2b. 

8 Jems. 2*0- an. i. 6Sd ; Ber. v. 96, ® Oen. JK. 66. 

10 Jerua. Ta’an. 2,c,; Bah. XVan. 3«, 6. 

11 Is 2619. - 12 Ps 089. 

18 K. Kohler, in JM, s.v. ‘ Dew.* W 126. 

15 .Terus. Ber. v. 96, Ta'an. i QBd. 

10 L. N. Denibitz and P. h. Cohen, in JJB, s.v. ‘Geshem.* 

17 JBt loco, eiU. 


L. R. Farnell, CGS^ vol. i. flS96] ; J. E, Harrison, Mythol. 
and Monummta of Ancient Athens^ 1890 ; A. C. Kruijt, Uet 
Aiiimisme in den Ind. Arcidpel, 1906. 

A. E. Crawley. 

D HAM MAP ALA. — This epithet means ‘De- 
fender of the P'aith ’ ; it has been chosen as an 
honorary title by Buddhist kings, and as their 
name in religion by members of the Buddhist 
Order, but laymen do not use it. As a royal title 
it has been traced only in N. India and* Burma 
[Biiddhaghomf>patti, 11, 21) ; as a name ioxhliiklchus 
it has been fairly prevalent in India and Ceylon 
from the 6th cent. B.c, down to the present day. 
A Dhainmapala is included among the th&ras 
(‘elders’) contemporary with the Buddha, to 
whom are ascribed the poems preserved in the 
Therigdthd ; and several others are mentioned as 
the authors of minor works of later date. The 
only one who played an important part in the 
history of the religion is distinguished from the 
others by the special title of Achariya^ ‘the 
Teacher.’ 

In the colophons to those of his works that have 
so far been edited we find two statements : (1) that 
he claimed to have followed the traditional inter- 
pretation of his texts as handed down in the Great 
Minster at Anuradhapura in Ceylon ; and (2) that 
his life was spent at the Badara Tittha-Vihara, 
And from the Sdsana-vafnsa (p. 33) we learn that 
this place was in the Tamil country, not far from 
Ceylon. It would seem, therefore, that Dhamina- 
pala Avas educated at the same university^ as 
Buddhaghosa, and that he Avas a Tamil by birtli 
and lived and Avrote in South India. 

The first of these conclusions is confirmed by the 
published works of the tAvo writers. They have 
very similar vieAvs, they appeal to the same 
authorities, they have the same method of exegesis, 
they have reached the same stage in philological 
and etymological science (a stage far beyond that 
reached at that time in Europe), they have the 
same lack of any knowledge of the simplest rules 
of the higher criticism. So far as Ave can at present 
judge, tliey must have been trained in the same 
school. 

As to the second point— the birth and life of 
Dhammapala in South India — we have a curious 
confirmation from outside. Yilan Chwang visited 
Kanchipura, the capital of the Tamil country, in 
A.D. 640. The brethren there told him that 
Dhammapala had been born there. 

‘He was a boy of good natural parts which received great 
development as he grew up. When he came of age, a daughter 
of the king was assigned to him as wife. But on the night 
before the cei*emony of marriage was to he performed, being 
greatly distressed in mind, he prayed earnestly before an image 
of the Buddha. In answer to his prayer a god bore him away 
to a mountain monastery some hundreds of ii from the capital. 
When the brethren there heard his sborj”, they complied with 
his request and gave him ordination.’ i 

It is true that the English translators of Yiian 
ChwSng use the Sanskritized form of the name 
(Dharmapala). This would not necessarily show 
that the Chinese pilgrim applied the story to a 

E ei'Son diflerent fxnm our Dhammapala ; for both 
e and his translators frequently give the Sans- 
kiitized form (which they imagine to he more 
correct) for Pali names of persons and places. But 
Yuan Chwang adds the title FMisa, (that is, Bod- 
Msattm). This shows that he applied the story 
to the teacher of his own teacher, a Dharmapala 
who had been a famous dignitary of the university 
of Halanda in North India, and Avho must have 
flourished at the end of the 6th century. To him 
he would naturally and properly apply this title, 
which was used among the Mahayana Buddhists 
in a sense about equiyalent to our honorary degree 
ofD.D. 

But it is much more, probable that the Kanchipura 
hhiMdms told the story of their oavu distinguished 
I Walters, I Han Chwang^ ii. 226. 
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colleague, and that the pilgrim^ who knew nothing 
of him, inisappiied it,^ In any case the tM^o 
scholars are quite distinct. Their views diffeied 
as widely as those of a Calvinist and a Catholic ; 
one wrote in Pali, the other in Sanskrit ; one was 
trained at Anuradhapura, the other at Nalanda ; 
and the Pali scholar was about a century older 
than tlie Sanskrit one, the one having Nourished 
in the last quarter of the dth cent., the other in 
the last quarter of the 6th. 

The Gandha-mmsa, a very late librarian’s cata- 
logue, enumerates (p. 60) 14 works ascribed to 
phauimapala. Even the hare names are full of 
interest. Whereas Buddhaghosa commented on 
the live principal prose works in the Canon, seven 
of Dhammapala’s works are commentaries on the 
principal books of poetry preserved in the Canon, 
two others are sub-commentaries on Bnddhaghosa’s 
rvorks, and two more are sub- commentaries on 
commentaries not "written by Buddhaghosa. This 
shows the importance attached, at tliat period in 
the history of the orthodox Buddhists, to the work 
of re-writing in Pali the commentaries hitherto 
handed down in the local dialects, such as Sinhalese 
and Tamil. 

In his own commentaries, Bhammapala follows 
a regular scheme, hirst comes an Introduction to 
the whole collection of poems, giving the tradi- 
tional account of how it came to be put together. 
Then each poem is taken separately. After ex- 
plaining how, when, and by whom it was composed, 
each clause in the poem is quoted and expiainecl 
philologically and exegetically. These explana- 
tions are Indispensable for a right understanding 
of the difficult texts with which he deals. The 
remaining three works are two commentaries on 
the Nettiy the oldest Pali work not included in the 
Canon, and a psychological treatise. 

Of these 14 works by Dhammapala, three (the commentaries 
on the Thermaihd and on the Peta- and Vinndna-vattMis) 
hare been published in full by the Pali Text Society ; and an 
edition of a fourth, hia comment on the Tkerigdthd, is being 
prepared. Hardy and Windisch, in their editions of the texts, 
have alao given extracts from his comments on the Netti and 
the Xti-vuttckha. 

It is evident, from Ylian ChwEng’s account of 
his stay in the Tamil country, that in Bhamma- 
pala’s time it wtis preponderatin^ly Buddhist, and 
that of the non-Buddhists the majori^ were Jains, 
It is now all but exclusively Hindu, we have only 
the vaguest hints as to when and how this remark- 
able change was brought about. 

hivmiJsmti.^Gandhartanisay ed. Minayeff, PTB, 1886; 
Bitddliaffho^uppaMit ed. J. Gray, London, 1892 ; S&sana-va7iisa. 

ed. M. Bode, 1897 ; T. Watters, On Yiian Glmang, ed. Rhys 
Davids and 8, W. Bushell, London, 1905; Thertgatha Com- 
mentary t ed. Q. Muller, 1892; Peta-vattJm Commentary, ed. 
D. Hardy, do, 1894; Vim&na'mtthu Commentary, ed. E. Hardy, 

do. 1901. T. W. Ehvs Davids. 

DHAHMA. — Sacred law and duty, justice, re- 
ligious merit. This is one of the most comprehen- 
sive and important terms in the whole range of 
Sanskrit literature. Indian commentators have 
explained it as denoting an act which produces the 
quality of the soul called apurva, the cause of 
heavenly bliss and of final liberation. In ordinary i 
usage, however, it has a far wider meaning than | 
this, and may denote established practice or custom 
of any caste or community. One of the six systems 
of philosophy, the Fllrmmimdrpsdy expres^y pro- 
fesses to teach dhama* The special manuals of 
the sacred law, of which the Code of Manu is the 
most famiEar example, are called dharmaiMra, 

* lawbooks/ or snifti, ^records of tradition.’ 
Dharma personihed is the god of justice and judge 
of the dead. Adharma, the god of injustice, is his 
adversary. The ordeal of Dharma and Adharma 
consists m drawing lots from an oarbhcn vessel. 

I This question jg discusaed afc length by K Hardy in ZPMGr 
ll <189S) iOO-m. 


One lot contains a white figure of Dharma, and 
the other a black figure of Adharma. In Buddhism, 
Dharma is one of the three members of the trinity 
[ttiratna, ‘the three jewels’) j Buddha, the law, 
and the priesthood. Tne worship of Dharma, which 
is largely prevalent in Western Bengal at iiie 
present day, appears to be a remnant of Buddhism. 
See Census of India, 1901, vol. vi. p. 204 ; cf. Law 
AND Lawbooks (Hindu). J, Jolly. 

DHINODHAR. — A sacred hill in Western 
India situated in the State of Cutch. A ridiculous 
legend explains the name to mean ‘ the patiently 
bearing,’ because the saint Dharamnath, weighed 
down by the load of his sins, determined to mortify 
the flesh by standing on his head upon some sacred 
hill. Two hills burst asunder under the weight of 
' his iniquities ; but Dhinodhar stood the test, and 
' thus gained its name. The saint founded a monas- 
tery here and established the order of the Kanphata, 
or ‘ earqjierced ’ Jogis. The stone on which the 
saint is reported to have done penance is smeared 
with vermilion and venerated, and the head of the 
community when he comes to worship is received 
with adoration by the people of the neighbourhood 
and by pilgrims who flock to the holy place. 
Literatcrb.— B omSoty Gazetteer, v. [1880J 220. 

W. Crooke. 

DHYANA (Pali yMncft).— 1. Meditation, or 
dhyana, in Sanskrit, — This is a religious prac- 
tice which presupposes a life in retirement, and 
concentration of mind upon a single thought. In 
the Kigvedic period we find penance {tapas) or 
bodily mortification,^ but in the IJpanisad or post- 
XJpanisad religious schools the idea was trans- 
ferred from body to mind, until it took tlie form 
of dhydna, which began with a meditation on the 
sacred syllable 0?n. The object, method, and other 
details of meditation vary in diflerent schools, but 
we may safely say that it has been and is the 
universal method of the mental culture of all 
Indian religious schools. The use of the word 
dhydna, too, is not very definite even in the 
Upanisads themselves. Sometimes it is diflerent 
from yoga (concentration), which is a general term 
for sucli practices, or synonymous with it, or some- 
times it is a part of the yoga practice. See art. 
Yoga, We shall here limit ourselves to the idea 
of dhydna in Buddhism. 

2* Dhyatia and samadhi. — In Buddhism dhydna 
forms an important factor in religious practice. 
Hirst of all, we must clearly distinguish dhydna 
(meditation) from samadhi (absorption), for a con- 
fusion of the “two terms often leads to hopeless 
misunderstanding. Generally speaking, medita- 
tion on an object becomes absorption when subject 
and object, the meditater and the meditated, are 
so completely blended into one that the conscious- 
ness of the separate subject altogether disappears. 
To attain Arhat-ship is to reach the tranquil state 
of samadhi without being aflected at all by outward 
environment and inward sinful thought, An 
Arhat is accordingly called the Bm'ndhita (‘ tran- 
quil ’). Samadhi toxjm the fourth factor of the 
Hive Porces {hala) and the Hive faculties {indriya ) ; 
the sixth of the Seven Constituents of Bodhi {ho- 
dkyahga ) ; and the eighth of the Noble Eightfold 
Path {mdrga).^ To attain samadhi m therefore 
the sole object of Buddhists, and dhydna is one 
of the most important means leading to that end, 
The common classification of dhydna into four 
degrees (see below) probably prevailed already in 
the pre-Buddhist period. At any rate the men- 
tion of the fourfold dhydna in the Mahdhhdmta 
(XII. cxcv. 1), the counting among heretics of 
1 fi.gr, Ri^v. X. 109. 4, 154. 2, etc. . ‘ ^ 

® See Mcih^fVyutpam, §§ 41-44; and GhiMers, P<iiM Piet, 
1875, ‘Bala,’ ‘Indnya,’ ‘Bo53hafiga/aad'*Hag'ga,’'aud ct 
ark Sawadhi." 
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those who regard each of the four dhyancts as the 
state of Nirvana in tlie Brahma-jdla-sutta, and 
the reference to a Rsi, senior to the Buddha, prac- 
tising the eight samapattis (four dhydnas and four 
drupyas) in the Jataka^ seem to point to the fact 
that the practice of the four dhydnas was common 
to both Brahmans and Buddhists. It was the 
Buddha’s part to adapt it by adding some further 
steps to the four dhydnas?- 

3. Religious practices preliminary to dhyana. — 
Bhydna, as stated above, is divided into four 
degrees in Buddhism. Even the first and lowest 
of the four dhydnas corresponds in its quality to 
a state higher than the sixth of the eight con- 
stituents of yoqa [yoga-ahga). To reach the first 
dhyana several preliminary practices are needed. 
These correspond to the first five constituents of 
yoga. First of all one has to keep precepts and 
rules {slla) laid down by the Buddha {ycmia of 
the yoga~ahgas ) ; secondly, to keeji one’s body and 
mind pure and serene, living in solitary retirement 
away from the people, in a forest or a cave 
{niyama), and sitting cross-legged, always think- 
ing on a religious subject {dsana). I’liere are 
several methods of preparatory meditation, ac- 
cording to the ability of the meditater. We shall 
give a few examples. A quick-tempered novice 
should practise the meditation on love (Pali 
mettd-harimd-bhdmnd), in which he is to regard 
all sentient beings as his parents or brothers, 
desiring their happiness and welfare, as all the 
good he would seeK for himself. A novice who 
needs concentration of attention should practise at 
first the method of counting the number of his 
inspirations and expirations (Pali dndpdna-satiy 
corresponding to ^eprdndydma of the yoga-ahga). 
Another novice whose impure desire is hard 
to suppress should meditate on the impurity and 
impermanence of the human body (Pali asubhd- 
Widvand). Another novice whose mind is stupid 
should practise self-culture by meditating on the 
Twelve Chains of Causation. In this way a 
Buddhist should give himself to some kind of 
meditation at the outset. Ten hasinas? ten anm- 
sati,^ four or six anussati-tthdnas? in fact, the 
processes of the so-called hamma-Ulidnas (analytic 
meditation), are all preparatory to the practice of 
the right dhydnas. 

4. Details of the four meditations. — When one 
gets accustomed to a concentration of mind amount- 
ing to a suppressing of the senses, one gradually 
attains the state of ecstasy, which is often com- 
pared with the feelings of a debt being paid oft’ or 
of a prisoner being rmeased (e.g. Sdmanna-snUa). 
Roughly spealdng, this state of ecstasy is dhyana^ 
yet in it we have stm four successive states, (a) 
The first dhyana is a state of joy and gladness born 
of seclusion, full of reflexion and investigation, the 
meditate!’ having s^arated himself from all sensu- 
ality and sin. (5) The second dhydna is a state of 
joy and gladness horn of deep tranquillity, without 
reflexion and investigation, these being suppressed j 
it is the tranquillizing of thought, the predominance 
of intuition, (c) In the third dhydna the meditater 
is patient through gladness and the destruction of 
passion, joyful and conscious, aware in his body of 
that delight which the Arhats announce, patient, 
recollecting, glad. \d) The fourth dhydna is purity 
of equanimity and recollection, without sorrow and 
without joy, by the destruction of previous gl^- 

1 Ligh(ii>-iiikayay i, S6--88, 46-46 j Lalita^vistamy ed. Mi^ra, 
p. 147. 

2 Childers, s.v. It is a meditation in which one re- 

duces the universe to any of the ten predominant ideas, viz. 
earth, water, fire, air, ether, blue, yellow, red, wliifce, black. 

3 Ohildera, s.u. * l£amma||ha,na/ It is a remembrance of 
Buddha, dharma^ swhgMy precepts, gifts, gods, breaths, body* 
death, and nirvana. 

4 Childers, It embraces recollections of Buddha, saftykay 

dAama, precepts, gifts, and gods. 


ness and grief, by t)ie rejection of joy and the 
rejection of sorrow.^ 

Childers (p. 169) explains the four states with reference to 
the process of meditation ‘ He concentrates his mind upon 
a single thought Giadually his aoul becomes filled ivifch a 
supernatural ecstasy and serenity, while Ms mind still reasons 
upon and investigates the subject chosen for contemplation ; 
this is the Qrst jhdna. Still fixing his thoughts upon the same 
subject, he then frees his mind from reasoning and investiga- 
tion, while the ecstasy and serenity remain, and this is the 
second jhdna. Next, his thoughts still fixed as before, he 
divests himself of ecstasy, and attains the third jhdna>t which 
is a state of tranquil serenity. Lastly, he passes to the fourth 
jkdnay in which, the mind, exalted and purified, is indifferent 
to all emotion, alike of pleasure and of pain.’ 

This has been very conveniently summed up by Pali com- 
mentators as follows ‘ The first jifidna is accompanied by re- 
flexion (vhtahka)t investigation (wicAdm), joy (piti), gladness 
(sukha), and attention (ckiUekaggatd) ; the second pidna is 
accompanied by joy, gladness, and attention ; the third 
is accompanied by gladness and attention *, the fourth jJidna is 
accompanied by indifference (upekha).’ 

The four thus form progressive steps of medita- 
tion in which we can go up step by step. Each of 
the first three is further divided into three orders 
— ^initial (paritta), medial {majfldma), and final 
[pamta); the fourth dhydna alone is the im- 
movable state, free from all the eight troubles — 
inspiration, respiration, reflexion, investigation, 
sorrow, pleasure, pain, and joy. 

The Buddhist cosmological arrangement of Bupa- 
world with form), divided into sixteen heavens, 
is made to suit those who have attained the four 
dkydnaSy and who can freely enjoy the heavenly 
life either before or after death. The state of 


samadhi resulting from each of the four dhydnas 
determines one’s position in the heavens, which 
are generally assigned as follows : — 
Rupa-loka-heavens.^ 

k SSS:?SS£'‘ri "‘aiSS*" 


3. MaUbralima „ I 

4. Parittabha „ 1 gecond Dliyaiw 

t ifESS"" :: 1 

1 : I "ssr* 

9. Suhha-kinna „ heavens. 

10. Vehapphaia „ 

11. AsaMa-satta ,, | 

i; S 

14. Sndaisa „ heavens. 

15. Sudassi ,, I 

16. Akanittha „ / 

5, The effect of meditation. — The aim of medita- 
tion is the attainment of Arhat-ship, perfect en- 
lightenment, which possesses the following merits. 
(a) Extinction of desire {tanha). The ficMe thought 
and indulgence of physical power produce sin and 
illusion, which are the chief obstacles to the 


Fourth Dhyana 
heavens. 


-The aim of medita- 


acquisition of Arhat-ship, The complete annihila- 
tion of sinful thought, ie. the state of the fourth 
meditation, will lead to perfect enlightenment, 
the highest aim of the Buddhist. The first three 
dhydna^ therefore belong to seMo (the first seven 
grades of the Holy Paths), while the fourth belongs 
only to an asekho, i.e. an Arhat. 


(6) OonsoKdation of knowledge {^Wi^a^dassana). 
The practice of dhydna will naturally lead to the 
easy concentration of the mental faculties on a 
certain thought, and^ strengthen special functions 
proper to the consciousness. The right under- 
standing^ of the Four Noble Truths [ariya'’SaGh&ha)j 
the culSvation of the' four aypanwiMM? etc., can 

1 Bhys Davids, Buddhism^ London, 1899, pp. 176-176. 

2 Buddhist cosmology assumes the existence of thi'ee heavenly 

worlds : (1) Kdma-loka (world of love), coosisfeingfof six grades ; 
(2) (world of form), in sixteen grades ; and (3)l4r%a- 

Ukd (world without form), in four grades. The last can be 
en joyed only by one who has reached Arhat-ship. See, fmrther, 
art. CosMooosvAKD GosM<?XrOOT (Buddhist). 

3 ApprniafL^d is the unlimited exercise of the qualities of 
friendliness (m&dd\ compassion (homnid), goodwill (muditd)y 
equanimity 
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be attained only by the practice of dhydna. 
Especially the all-important appanianndi which is 
common to Buddhisixi and the yoga philosophy, 
can be exercised only by the medium, of dhydnas. 
In short, the attainment of knowledge cannot he 
perfectly accomplished, according to the Buddhist 
theory, without practice of meditation* 

(c) Acquisition of superhuman faculties {iddhi). 
There are six supernatural powers {ahhinnCt), viz. 
various magical powers {iddhwidlid)^ divine ear 
{dibhasota)^ divine eye {dihhac7ialchu\ knowledge of 
the thought of others {paraoJdttamjdnana)^ know- 
ledge of the former existences {puhbmwdsdnussaH- 
ndna)^ and knowledge which causes the destruction 
of human passion {dsavahhhayahara'fidna). These 
may be perfected by meditation. The Yogins, too, 
expect mhJmti (superhuman faculties) by means of 
meditation. 

^ (d) Enjoyment of the peace of dhydna. Medita- 
tion gives the tranquillity of rest. The dyin^^ 
Buddha is said to have sunk in meditation ' and 
>assed all its steps forward and backward, till at 
ast he reposed at the fourth meditation, and then 
went into the Great Pecease {Parinibhana)?' 
Dhydna is practised by one with the purpose of 
cultivating oneself, but at the same time with the 
aim of reposing oneself in peace, utilizing the result 
of it. Therefore it is sometimes called th e ^ practice 
of great enjoyment ’ (cf, Brahniavihdra), 

6. Development of the idea of meditation.— 
Dhydna in primitive Buddhism is a means of 
attaining swmddhk In the Mahay^na school its 
scope has been very much widened. The dhydna- 
^draniitdi the fifth of the sik pdramitds (perfections) 
3S only the way for the Bodhisattvas or Mahay an - 
ists, but not for an Arliat or Hinayanist. One of 
Nagarjuna^s works ^ enumerates sixteen kinds of 
dhydna confined to Bodhisattvas. Asauga^s Yogd- 
chdrahhiimi mentions nine dhydna$, and again 
subdivides them into thirty-nine.® Eurthor, in the 
Lahkavatdra sutra (ch. 2), dhydna is divided into 
four: (1) bdldpkhdTika^ ^practised by ordinary 
pepons ’ 5 (2) arihapravichayai * contemplating of 
objects’! (3) tathatdlambana^ ‘meditating on 
Truth’; (4) tatlidgata^ ‘meditation of Buddha.' 
The four dhydnas of primitive Buddhism as well as 
those of the Yogins are all included in the first 
category, the remaining three being a development 
in the MahayEna schoms. 

The ideal of early Buddhism is the equilibrium 
of morals (iife), meditation {dhydna), and know- 
ledge (prapid ) ; but in later Buddhism the balance 
was not supposed to be an important feature for a 
Buddhist, and meditation came to have more 
weight than the other two factors, until in China 
and Japan there arose a sect, the Zen (Japanese 
for dhydna), in which it is the most essential part 
of the entire teaching. This sect has been gaining 
ground more and more, especially among the upper 
classes. See art. Zen. 

Litbratuhb.— T he literature hag been indicated throughout 
the article. M, AKESAia and J. TAKAKUSIT. 

0IGAMBARAS. — The Bigambaras, also called 
Bigvasanas, form one of the two branches of the 
Jains. The name, Ht.»‘ clothed in the quarters 
of the sky,’ designates them as naked monks, 
in contradistinction to the monks of the other 
branch of the Jains, the Bvetambaras, who wear 
white clothes. There is very little diiferenee be- 
tween these two branches as regards the creed; 
indeed, one of the most authoritative books of 
the Pigambaras, the TaUvdn'tMdUgoma Bdtm by 
BmasvAti, is also one of the standard books of tbo 
SvetS-mharas, and its author most j>robably was a 
Svetambara. 

1 Of. Wmeii, Bxtddihimi^ Oftmb,, Mass., 180C, p. 109 f, 

a Naijjia, no. iiai. 3 Ih., no. 1170, c)i. 48. 


The peculiar tenets of the Bigambaras are the 
following. (1) Perfect saints [kovalins), such as 
the Tirthakaras, live without food. (2) The em- 
bryo of Mahavira, the last Tirthakara, was not 
removed from tjie womb of Devananda to that of 
TriMa, as the Svetiliubaras contend. (3) A monk 
who owns any property, e.g. wears clothes, cannot 
reach Nirvana. (4) No woman can reach Nirvana. 
Though, therefore, the difierence in matters of 
belief between the two seels is, from our point 
of view, rather trifling, still the division between 
them is very marked. The following points deserve 
to be specially noticed. The Bigambaras disown 
the canonical books of the bvetanabaras, and con- 
tend that they have gradually been lost during 
tile first centuries after the Nirvana of Mahavira ; 
accordingly they have no canonical books of their 
own. In consequence of their having, in early 
times, separated from the other sect and developed 
independently of it, the Bigambaras have an 
ecclesiastical as well as a literary history of their 
own, and have religious ceremonies, especially 
with regard to the laity, which differ from those 
of their rivals. 

As regards the origin of the Bigambara sect, it 
is ascribed by the Svetambaras to bivabhuti, who 
started the heretical sect of the ‘ Botikas * in 609 
after the Nirvana, or A.D. S3. This report is denied 
by the Bigambaras ; they maintain that they have 
preserved the original jiractices, but that, under 
the eighth successor of Mahavira, Bhadrabahu, a 
sect with laxer principles arose; and that this 
sect, which was called that of the Ardhaplialakas, 
developed 136 years after Vikrama, or a.d. 80, into 
the present sect of Svetambaras {ZDMG xxxviii. 
[1884] 7 ff*.). 

The Bigambaras are most numerous in Southern 
India, where they must have held an important 
position in the early centuries of our era ; for in 
the literature of the Bravidian people fche influence 
of Jainism is admitted by the specialists. It may 
be mentioned that the Bigambaras have an exten- 
sive literature of their own, chiefly in Sanskrit, 
which goes back to a greater antiquity than that 
of the Svetambaras, if we except the canonical 
books of the latter. For further details, the reader 
is referred to the art. Jaikism. H. Jacobi. 

DINK A. — I. Geographical distribution and 
organization. — The Binka are a congeries of in- 
dependent tribes spread over a vast area, stretch- 
ing from Benk in the north (scarcely 300 miles 
south of ICharium) to within 100 miles of Gondo- 
koro, and reaching many miles to the west in the 
Bahr el-Ghazal Province. All these tribes call 
themselves Jieng or Jenge, corrupted by the Arabs 
into Dinka ; but no Binka nation has arisen, for 
the tribes have never recognized a supreme chief, 
as do their neighbours the SMlluk, nor have they 
ever been united under a military despot, as the 
Zulus were united under Ghaka. They differ in 
manners and customs and even in physique, and 
are often at war with one another* One of the 
most obvious distinctions in habits is between the 
relatively powerful cattle-owning Binka and the 
small and comparatively poor tribes who have no 
cattle and scarcely cultivate the ground, but live 
in the marshes in the neighbourhood of the Sudd, 
and depend largely for their sustenance on fishing 
and hippopotamus-hunting. Their villages, gene- 
rally dirty and evil-smelling, are built on ground 
which rises but Tittle above the reed-covered sur- 
face of the country. The members of these poor 
tribes call themselves Moin Tain, ia. * Tain 
people,’ tam xncaning a piece of dry ground in the 
micfsfe of the marshes ; and, although many quite 
distinct tribes live in the marshes and lead the life 
this habitat entails, their cattle-owning neighbours 
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speak of them all as Moin Tain, just as they speak 
of themselves by their tribal names, Agar, Uor, 
Aliab, and Shisli.^ 

As there has been room for considerable modification in tiie 
development of those common ideas which lie at the root of the 
social organization and religious beliefs of all Dinka, the writer 
of the present article indicates the source from which his infor- 
mation was obtained, wlienever there is any probability that a 
custom is not universal among them. The information is derived 
principally from members of the following tribes ; (1) the Shish, 
living near Shambe in the region of the Sudd ; and (2) the Bor j 
Dinka and the Ohiro and Ngong Nyang tribes of the Mom Tain, 
living some 20 to 30 miles to the south of the Sudd. He has 
also had the opportunity of discussing various matters wdtli 
some very intelligent Kiel Biuka from the neighbourhood of 
the Khor Adar, near Melut, north of Kodok ; with the Nok 
Dinka of the neighbourhood of Lake No ; and with some Agar 
Dinka from tlie Bahr el-Ghazal Province serving in the Xth 
Sudanese Battalion. 

Each community is largely autonomous, under 
the leadership of a chief or headman {bain), who, 
though primariiy a spiritual ruler, controls the 
village with, the help of the eiders. The actual I 
authority exerted by the bain varies enormously ; 
in many communities he is little more than the 
local magician, but in one community in each tribe 
he is the hereditary rain-maker, the most import- 
ant man in the tribe, who is consulted and deferred 
to on every occasion, and whose wish is law. 
Except among the Tain tribes, cattle form the 
economic basis of Dinka society ; they are the 
currency in which hride-price and blood-lines are 
paid ; and the desire to acc[uire a neighbour’s herds 
is the common cause of those inter-tribal raids 
which constitute Dinka warfare. 

2. Totemism, — The Dinka tribes are divided into 
a number of exogamous clans which the Bor Dinka 
call ut^ the Tain and Aliab gol^ and the Shish deh. 
The meanings of these words cannot be discussed 
here, though it is significant that among the cattle- 
owning tribes these same terms are also used for 
the cattle kraals of their clans. The Dinka are 
totemistic, and the large majority of their clans 
speak of certain animals as their ‘ ancestors,’ hwar 
being the word used by the Tain tribes. Usually 
the kwar has nothing to do with a man’s personal 
name (one man whose name signified hyaena had a 
crocodile as his Jiwar), hut, in the words of one of 
the writer’s Tain informants, it is the ' animal who 
is the spirit {jok) of the clan {goiy Further, ruai^ 
the ordinary word meaning ‘ related,’ is used when 
speaking of the bond between a man and his kwar^ 
i.e. they ate rua% ‘relatives.’ No man injures his 
kwar animal, but all respect it in various ways. 
Sometimes the kwar is a plant, as among some 
Agar and Shish clans, who treat the totem plant 
with much the same reverence as is commonly 
shoAvn to the totem animal. Besides these fairly 
typical totem ancestors, there are clans whose 
totems {kwar) do not belong to the animal Idngdom j 
thus the Mai clan of the Bor Dinka have fire as 
their totem, and in this case there is no story of 
direct descent from fire. Certain clans have as 
kwar heroes to whom more than human wisdom^ is 
attributed, or who came among them xind'er cir- 
cumstances that betoken that they are super- 
human. The clans are usually designated by the 
name of their (reputed) first human ancestor? 
comparatively few are spoken of by the name of 
their animal, though there is a Niel (snake) clan, 
and even a Niel tribe, in the neighbourhood of the 
Khor Adar Dinka. 

1 The writer takes this opportunity of expressing his thanks 
to the Bev. Archibald Shaw, in charge of the O.M.S, station at 
Malek, for bis invaluable help among the Tain and Bor Dinka, 
whose language he ^speaks fluently ? to him he is indebted for 
the translation of the majority of the Dinka words mad phrases 
m this article. No attempt has been made to do more than to 
reproduce very roughly the sound of the Dinka words. In pro- 
nouncing c mdj a Dinka presses the tip of his tongue into the 
gap leffchy the removal of his lower incjsoi' teeth, and it seems 
doubtful whether there is a true 8 sound in Dinka, so that 
^ Shish ^ uiight be written (probably with a nearer approach to 
accuracy) * Ohich ' or ‘ Twich.' 
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Most of the Dinka clans whose kwar is an animal 
derive their origin from a man horn as one of 
twins, his fellow- twin being an animal of the 
species which is the totem of the clan. Sometimes 
the association is not (luite so close, in which case 
the totem animal usually lays certain commands 
upon one of the members of the clan, ofiering in 
return certain privileges. ConmiandH and privileges 
alike show the close relationship existing between 
the animal and the man to whom ho sjjeaks, who 
is traditionally looked upon as the ancestor of the 
clan. Although children take their father’s totem, 
they respect their mother’s totem animal or plant, 
and an animal may be avoided for several genera- 
tions for this reason. Tims, a man whose paternal 
grandmother had the poisonous snake anong as 
totem said that, if he saw any one kill a .snake of 
this species, he would bury it, because it was the 
jok of his father’s mother. Further, it is cus- 
tomary for men and women to avoid eating their 
spouses’ totem animal. 

The following information concerning the origin 
of their totems was obtained from men of the 
Ngong Nyang tribe. It will be noted that the 
clans are not called by the name of their totem 
animal, but by that of their legendary human 
founder. 

Qol e 3lanak.—ThiB clan has as totem the snake (niel). Long* 
ag’O a snake came into the hut of a man named Mariak, and 
there gave birth to its young. The snake spoke to Mariak, tell- 
ing him not to hurt it or its children : * If you see a man hurt 
one of niy children, tie the mourning band of palm-leaf round 
your head.’ Another informant who holongs to this clan said 
that his snake would come into his hut at night and talk to 
him, lie declared that this did not occur in a dream, but that 
the snake really entered his hut, and he offered it boiled fish 
or hippopotamus meat, turning this out on the floor of the hut 
for the snake to eat. He said that he occasionally sacrificed a 
goat to his snake and made offerings of goats’ milk. Another 
Ngong Nyang man gave the following account of his conduct 
towards snakes of the aro species, Ms mother’s totem animal. 
If he saw one of these snakes in the forest, he would sprinkle 
dust on its back, for otherwise the snake might upbraid him for 
lack of friendliness. If the snake were angry and tried to bite 
him, dust sprinkled on its back would propitiate it ; but, if he 
eould not appease it and it bit him, he and the snake would 
both die. If the snake bit a man of a strange clan, the man 
would die, but not the snake, for the snake and the folk of 
foreign clans are not related (ruai). His children show the 
same reverence for this snake as he does, and so also do all 
descendants of one Nyal, wdth whom the snake first made 
friends. Nyal was sleeping in his hut when a snake (aro) crept 
in, and, seeing him sleeping, slipped in between his body and 
the ground for warmth. Nyal woke up, but the snake did him 
no harm. Then Nyal took some fat and put it upon the snake’s 
tongue, which so pleased it that it stayed in the hut many days. 
Nyal fetched a tiet (on whom see belo%v, § 4), and ‘ the snake 
went into the throat of the tiet,* and said : * I do not desire any 
evil *, do you give me fat like this, and I shall he well pleased.’ 

Gol Aledn Chanrf Jurkwait—Akon Ohang Jurkwait was the 
name of the boy born to one Nyanajok Alerjok as one of twins, 
his fellow-twin being an elephant. The boy was brought up in 
the village in the usual way, hut the elephant was turned loose 
in the jungle. 

Gol e Zwl has the crocodile for totem. Long ago Duel found 
the eggs of a crocodile ; he put them iu his canoe, and, when ho 
reached home, buried them under the floor of his hut. One 
iijgh£ as the eggs were on the point of hatching, the old 
crocodile came and scratched them up, and then led the young 
to the river. Before leavi«g the hut, the crocodile said to 
Duel: ‘Do not hurt us, and wo will not hurt you. Wear 
mourning on your head and stomach for the crocodile* if any of 
you see another man kill one,’ A man of this clan will not hesi- 
tate to swim in the river even at night, for the crocodileg will 
not hurt him. . , 

Gol g Tukwal S LvJsab S Lermoo has the hippopotamus as 
totem. ‘ ‘ 

Qol & Yiehol has the lion as totem, the founder of this clan 
having been the twin-brother of a lion. One Ohol, a man who 
lives in Yelakort village, belongs to this olan. When others 
have to barricade themselves in their houses, he can sleej? out 
in the open. When a lion kills game, it calls to Choi at night, 
who goes out next morning and finds the meat; and, when he 
a hippopotamus, he leaves some of- the meat in the forest 
for the lions. If Ohol were not of the' party, no one would 
touch a lion’s kill, for to do this would ’offend the Uon, who 
! would then attack them ? but, if ‘Ohol were with them, no one 
would hesitate to take the' 'meat. If a lion suffered from a 
' splinter of bone dr portion of gristle becoming wedged between 
its teeth, it would roar round the hut in which. Ohol lay, until 
he eatne out and, removed the source of its discomfort. 

Similar beliefs occur among other Dinka tribes. The Bamba 
^ clan of the I?iel‘tribe derives its name from that of an ancestor 
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who was born as one of twins, his fellow beingf a snake called 
(ron Gor was placed in a larfre pot of water, but he soon died ; 
so a bullock was killed, and the body of Gor was prepared for 
burial by being- smeared with dung and wrapped in the skin of 
the sacrifice. This was at Anako, where there is still a shrine 
to which sick people go in order to sacrifice. A Shiah man 
having as totem the poisonous snake miong said that, though 
this snake might bite him, the wound would give him little 
trouble, and he would certainly not die, as would men of other 
clans. 

The Niel Dinka have a number of stories con- 
cerning animal ancestors 'which refer to a time 
when animals and men who had long been associ- 
ated together in groups began to sej)arate. When 
each class began to go its own way, it was thought 
well that men should know which animals had been 
their particular friends. 

One of these stories relates that once, long ago, a woman lay 
sleeping, when a hyaona ran up and leapt over her. Some of 
her people wanted to kill the animal, but others restrained 
them, saying that it was there for some wise purpose. When 
her child~a boy— was born, he limped like a hysena, so he was 
named i>en, which is one of the names of the hysena, and his 
descendants have the hyaena as their totem animal. 

According to the Niel, all Dinka recognize two 
kinds of lions, viz. man-eaters, which are not con- 
sidered relations even men of the lion totem ; 
and a cattle-eating variety, which the lion men 
believe to be of one blood with themselves. The 
lion people occasionally feed the cattle-killing 
lions. They kill a sheep and cut it into Joints, 
which are placed upon an old bullock skin, taken a 
little distance from the village, and left there. 
The clansmen pray that the lions may come and 
eat j but, if the food has not been taken after a few 
hours, it is eaten by the men themselves. Man- 
eaters are killed without scruple, W’hen opportunity 
occurs. Fox men feed their totem animal, throw- 
ing down fragments of meat on the outskirts of the 
village ; and hyfena men treat hycenas in the same 
way. It is said that formerly it vyas a common 
practice to expose pieces of meat where the totem 
animals could find them, and that sacrifices were 
offered to them*, these customs, however, seem 
to be observed no longer, though it is alleged that 
they might still be performed in times of great 
difficulty and danger. 

The writer has no record of plant tofcems among 
the Tain Dinka, but there is a tree called rual^ 
bearing fruit supposed to resemble a woman’s 
breast {the Sudanese Arabs call it Ahu slmtiir for 
this reason). Among the Agar and Shish Dinka 
this tree is considered an ancestor, and is treated 
mth the respect shown to other totems. Two 
Agar men, whose mothers had rual as their totem, 
would neither come into any contact with the tree 
nor use its fruit as a ball, as other clans would do. 
If they disregarded this prohibition, their eyes 
would become infiamed. Among the Bh-hh Dinka 
there is a clan, or perhaps a family, which claims 
descent from a girl who was twin to a gourd plant. 
Its members do not care to drink from a newly 
made gourd-vessel, and apparently do not grow 
gourds, or, if they grow them at all, do so sparingly. 

The account given above, of the reciprocal favours conferred 
by lions and by Ohoi of the lion clan, raises the question whether 
all folk of this clan possess the powers exercised by Choi and 
enjoy the same privileges. The writer was not able to investi- 
gate this matter amon^f the Tain Dinka, but some Niel Din^ 
gave the fullest details of how they would leave flesh in the 
Jungfle for their carnivorous totem animals, without receiving 
any corresponding favours from the latter* This sug-gests that 
Ohol was regarded as possessing certain powers not shared by 
‘ all his clansmen, an idea which is stren^hened by information 
given by some A^r Dinka from the Bahr el-Ghazsal, one of 
whom said that his totem (which he called an ancestor) was a 
small bird, amur^ which damages the corn crop. No doubt 
amw is one of the small birds called dw«-birds fn the Sudan, 
thousands of which infest the cornfields, where they do much 
damage. When these birds become dangerous to the unripe 
crop, the informants grandfather would take a head of dura, 

' some porridge made from the old crop, and two sheep, one 
black, the other white. The white sheep was killed and the 
meat given to the men of other clans ; the black sheep was | 
thrown into the river with the porridge and the unripe head of 
dura* Although the sheep was not tied up, it was said to sink ' 


immediately, for the ‘ river people ' i took it. The man who 
makes the porridge does nob taste it, nor does he eat of the flesh 
of the sheep given to the other clans. This ceremony prevents 
the birds from injuring the crop. It is performed by one man 
only, who is head of the clan, and who would teach the pro. 
cedure to one of his sons, or perhaps to a brother. 

Among the Dinka living in the neighbourhood 
of the Khor Adar there are certain clans wdiich do 
not trace their descent to an animal, but to a 
human being possessed of super-human or non- 
human qualities. 

Dong ago, men and women of the ‘river people * would some- 
times come out of the river, marry, and settle down in the 
neighbouring villages. The description of the coming to land of 
one of the ‘river people’ is curiously like the birth of a child ; 
the river becomes agitated, and the waters rise up around a 
human being whose umbilicus is joined by a cord to a flat object 
beneath the water. The cord is cut, and bullocks are killed and 
thrown whole into the river ; then the river man or woman is 
brought, with more sacrifices, to the village- Their descendants 
should sacrifice on the bank, throwing a live cow into the river, 
after giving it a pot of milk to drink, into which the old and 
important men of the clan have spat. At the present day the 
men of the Faiyer clan of the Denjol tribe, who trace their 
descent from a river man, do no more than throw the head and 
bowels of a bullock into the river, cooking the meat and eating 
it themselves. 

The Boweng clan of the Niel Dinka appear to 
have the river for their totem. 

Long ago a party coming to the river saw a beautiful girl 
called Alek borne up by the water and carried on to the bank. 
She accompanied them to the village, but, when they tried to 
touch her, she became liquid as water ; so, taking bullocks and 
cows, the villagers escorted her back to the river, where they 
sacrificed the cattle. As they did this, the girl disappeared 
into the river, taking a calf with her. At the end of the rains, 
the Boweng clan still take a cow and her calf and a buHook, and 
kill the latter on the river bank, while the cow and calf are 
thrown alive into the river, which takes them away, so that they 
are never seen again, 

Thei’e is some evidence that, when a clan is par- 
ticularly strong in a ^iven locality, its members 
tend to forget that their totem is but one among 
many, so that they may show annoyance if other 
folk do not treat it with respect. 

The Shish in the neighbourhood of Shambe said that the first 
people to settle there were snake men, and that for some time 
they formed the majority. After a time the crocodile clan be- 
came powerful, and, because its members killed and ate snakes, 
the men of the now weakened snake clan left the country and 
went to live among a group of Allab Dinka, where they were 
free from the horrible odour of cooked snake’s flesh. More 
recently a Shiah family, belonging to a clan that does not eat 
the fish shur, left their own tribe and Went to live at a place 
called Dot, among a group of Bor Dinka who also respect this 
fish. 

Besides these clans %vith more or less typical 
animal ancestors (totems), certain groups of people, 
often larger than a clan, revere jjartioiilar objects 
which they also speak of as their ‘ancestor.* A 
stone called Madwich, which the Tain say fell from 
the sky within the past twenty years, is an example 
of this. The group that reveres Madwich is smaller 
than a clan, for its cult appears to be limited to 
members of a part of the Pariak clan (of one of the 
Tain tribes), whose totem is the snake {niel). 

I A youth of about twenty, who was named Madwich after the 
meteorite, said that his father sacrificed many oxen when the 
stone fell, though the rest of the village did not concern them- 
selves so deeply, and that at the present time his family alone 
pay constant attention to Madwich, The stone, which is now 
at Pariak village, fell before bis birth; but after that of Ms elder 
brother. When it fell, ‘every one,’ including his parents and 
even the dogs, except his elder brother, became muoZ. This 
word is applied to the possession of a tiet by a spirit ; perhaps 
it has a slightly different meaning in this instance ; at any rate, 
the fact that the informant’s elder brother did not become 
TMwl was taken to show that he was * a child of the stone,* 
When the stone fell, a few men and many cattle died of a 
disease called abut puo (lit. * swelling of the heart ’), which was 
considered to be due to the jok, and sacrifices were offered in 
the usual way. The coming of the meteorite Madwich is said 
to have been prophesied by a tiet called lalang, who was killed 
daring an Arab raid; and the stone itself was thought to have 
the powers and attributes of an animal ancestor. Thus it might 
make men ill in order that a sacrifice might be offered, and It 
would communicate its wishes through a tiet in the usual way, 
asking that a hullpck should be killed. 

Another meteorite, said to have been found near the Tain 
village of Agho, is called Dek, and is regarded as the ‘ancestor ’ 
of the two clans Jakchir and Chtilil living in the village, whence 
have sprung settlements which in turn have given rise to other 

1 On the river people, see, further, pp. 7101 j, 711«* 
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Villages, the inhabitants of which together constitute the Chiro 
tribe. All the Chiro clan revere Dek, though their members 
have animal totems of the usual Dinka type. 

Some of the Bor Dinka speak of Lerpiu as their 
hwaT\ hnt this is an example which is very far 
from typical, for Lerpiu is both a spear which fell 
from the sky six generations ago, and a spirit im- 
manent in every rain -maker of the Bor tribe, and is 
one of the most powerful of their ^oh (see below, 
§ 4 ). It is clear that Lerpiu is not homologous 
with the ordinary Dinka totems ; in his spear form 
he corresponds with the meteorite Madwich. His 
adherents, the family in whose succeeding genera- 
tions he is immanent, have the elephant as their 
totem. 

Finally, there is evidence that, apart from 
meteorites and other unusual hwav^ some of the 
clans of the Tain Dinka have, or had, more than 
one totem. 

The members of the Chiro, Ngoiig Nyang, and Pariak tribes 
consider the fish recfwl an ancestor, telling the usual story that 
their ancestor was born as a twin of the fish, the latter being 
taken to the river, where he instructed mankind that, in spite 
of the relationship existing between them, they might catch , 
and eat his descendants. There can be no doubt that the rela- 
tionship still acknowledged as existing between the fish and the 
members of these tribes is but the shadow of the normal toteraio 
relationship that formerly existed ; nevertheless the rings that 
Apuot threw into the river (see below) indicate that, shadowj*' 
as the relationship is, it is not utterly ignored in practice. 

It will be noted that all these examples of un- 
usual ‘ ancestors * are said to have fallen from the 
skies.' The absence of stone in the Dinka country 
(perhaps this applies only to those tribes living 
near the Nile) would easily lead the Dinka to seek 
a supernatural origin for any fragments they might 
find, while the importance of rain and the rever- 
ence they pay to Dengdit who is above, as well as 
the striking appearance of a falling star, could 
scarcely fail to suggest to them that so strange an 
object had come from the sides. Once this view 
is entertained, it is but natural that the marvellous 
objects should be spoken of by the most holy term 
known, namely that applied to the revered animal 
ancestors of the tribe. 

3 . The worship of Dengdit. — The Dinka are a 
deeply religious people. They worship a high god, 
Dengdit, lit. ^ Great Rain,’ sometimes called Nya- 
lich, and a host of ancestral spirits called The 
name Nyalich is the locative of a word meaning 
'above,’ and, literally translated, signifies 'in the 
above.’ It is not used, however, except as a 
synonym for Dengdit, and the common beginning 
of the prayers of the Tain and Bor Dinka is Nya- 
lich ho hioar , ' God and our ancestors.’ This phrase 
indicates the two main elements of their religious 
faith and their relative importance, for there is no 
doubt that Dengdit (Nyalich) is greater than the 
fok. It was he who created the ’world, and estab- 
lished the order of things, and it is he who sends 
the rain from the 'rain-place’ above, which is 
e^ecially his home. Nevertheless, in the ordinary 
affairs of life the/oib are appealed to far more than 
Dengdit, and in some cases in which the appeal is 
nominally made to Dengdit, its form seems to imply 
that he has been confused with the jok. Among 
the Tain tribes there is a word mm or aram which 
is called out to fche new moon, and seems to he an 
expression of greeting or praise, or perhaps is used 
to deprecate anger. 

It will he convenient to consider the worship of 
Dengdit and the cult of the/o^ separately, though 
it must be realized that they constantly touch, and 
even overlap, each other. The Southern Dinka (to 
whom the following specially refers) do not appear 
to use set forms of prayer, but seem to ask in ordi- 
nary simple sentences that their immediate want 
may he gi’anted. They also have a number of hymns 
which are sung when an ox is slaughtered to avert 
drought or sickness ; but, as Mr. Shaw informed the 
writer, men sing them when doing light work, and 


lately during a severe thunderstorm every one 
joined in lustily to appease the elements. They 
also burst into one of these songs when bidding 
farewell to the Sirdar who visited them recently. 
The following songs collected and translated by 
Mr. Shaw were composed by the tiet Wal of Bang 
village, who asserts that his spirit is Deng, Le. 
Dengdit (see below, § 4 ). It must be noted that in 
Dinka hymns Dengdit habitually speaks of men as 
ants [aiclmk), 

Deng Wa ka, loin ie lar ror 
Deng Wa ha loin te lar ror 
BainK achi a lalech 

, Muka Wa apiioth a muk tee lienkwa 

Muka Deng^ apuotlL a muk m lienkiva. 

‘ Father Rain falls into a solitary place. 

Father Rain falls into a solitary place. 

The tiord was in untrodden ground. 

Hold the Father well. He holds our few souls. 

Hold the Rain well, He holds our few souls.’ 

In a variant of this hymn 'Creator’ is substi- 
tuted for 'Bain’ in the second and fourth lines. 
In the next two hymns it is clearly the Creator 
who speaks. 

AicMingdia gau gut ko thain ye thar 
Aichungdia gau gut ko thain ye^hae 
Cha gwobdia ye ran 
Cha gwobdia yen e nhyar e gau-o. 

‘ My ant hoes the marsh grass and rests hand on hip. 

My ant hoes the marsh grass and rests hand on hip. 
Have I not given of my substance to man ? 

Have I not given of my substance to the spikes of the 
marsh grass, alas ! ’ 

Ye yenga bi dol 1 

Y*aichung e wang k^aichimg e rie 
Yenga M nong hai ? 

Man aickung nkom 
Ye yenga hi del ? 

Y’aichung e warn k'aiehung e rie 
Aiehuok a lo ne Deng nkom 
Ko bainh e rec aken tuol 
Chamku yai 

Bainhdan e rob aken tuol 
Chamku yai. 

‘ Who will laugh ’? 

The cattle-ant and the ant of the boat {i.e. the Cattle 
Dinka and the Tain Dinka). 

Who will possess a homestead? 

Unite the auts to a head. 

Who will laugh ? 

The cattle-ant and the ant of the boat. 

The ants have gone to Rain (as their) head 
And the Fish-lord has not appeared. 

Let us worship. 

Our Dura-lord has not appeared. 

Let us worship.’ 

The majority of Dinka have no legends of the 
origin of Dengdit, hut they say that long ago he 
became angry with his wife Ahiik, and in his 
wrath sent the bird atoicfi to sever the path be- 
tween heaven and earth wdiich had existed till 
then. In this account, as well as in one obtained 
by Major S. Lyle Cummins from the Nok Dinka 
of the Bahr el-Ghazal Province [JAI xxxiv. [1904] 
167-158), Dengdit figures as a god, without begin- 
ning and with no expected end j but among the 
Kiel Dinka he appears as a less remote being who 
at one time ruled his tiibe in human guise, and so 
approximates to the superhuman ancestors de- 
scribed in the section on totemism (above, § 2 ). The 
Adero clan of the Niel Dinka have' the rain (deny) 
as their totem, the reason being given as follows : 

The first ancestor of the clan appeared from the sky as a 
young woman pregnant with her first child. The people 
reverentially formed a civole round her, killed bullocks, and 
then rubbed her from head to foot with the belly fat, Hext 
they built a hut for her, hut were so frightened that it was not 
like other iuhlj for the door was omitted, or in some other way 
it was made difficult for her to leave it. In about a month her 
child was horn, yet no one came to help her. Then she called 
to the people, who brought one white cow, one spotted cow, 
and one bullock: she told them to sacrifice these and then to 
come back to her- They found her nursing a marvellous babe 
with teeth like an adulti and whose tears were blood. Then the 
mother said to them : * This is your bain^ lock after him well, 
for I can stay with you no longer.* As she spoke, the rain came 
down in torrents, and therefore the boy was called Deng (Rain) 
or Dengdit (Great Rain). He ruled them for a long time, and, 
when he was very old, disappeared in a great storm. 
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Ofterings are made to Bengdit at certain shrines 
— perhaps they might be called temples — ’which 
seem to be scattered all over the Binka territory. 
Most Dinka tribes iiave one shrine in their territory, 
and this is certainly the case among the Shish and 
Agar. Probably these diher little in appearance 
from the shrine of Ler])iu served by Biyordit (see 
below, § 5). It is true that neither Slush nor Agar 
made any mention of the existence of an ahoi hush 
near the slu'ine, but perhaps too much stress should 
not be laid on this negative evidence, and a photo- 
graph of the great shrine at Luang Deng shows 
that this consists of three ordinary looking t'iiJcl. 
According to the Agar informants, one hain at 
Luong Ajolv near Bumhek is in clnirge of a hut 
bigger than an ordinary tuJd which is surrounded 
by a fence. Tiiis is called hiak (not to be confused 
with a cattle h^etk ) ; it is not a tomb, nor has any 
one been buried near it. The door is always shut, 
and may not he opened even by the bain (the high 
priest of the shrine and the rain-maker of the tribe) 
unless a sacrifice is made and milk is spilt in front 
of the door. In the shrine at Luong Ajok there 
are stools of copper and brass, shields, spears, 
sticks of rhinoceros horn, and a number of clay 
pots. All these things belong to Dengdit, who 
long ago came to earth bringing them with him; 
One morning the people found the hiak built, and 
the stools and other things inside it, and decided 
that Bengdit alone could have done this, and that 
it was Ms place. Bengdit still lives in this shrine. 
The Shish say that there is a hut called luak sacred 
to Bengdit at Lau, within which are certain sacred 
spears and an iron rod, and a pot full of oil hangs 
from the roof j Bengdit is always there. The great 
ancestral rain-making ceremony of each tribe takes 
place at one of these shrines, as does tiie harvest 
ceremony held after the cutting of the dura ; here, 
too, the Agar install their new rain-maker. 

The shrine at Luang Deng i is one of the holiest existing 
among the Binka, who visit it in large numbers. One of the 
three is the house of Dengdit. The door is always kept 
shut, its guardians being certain men (and ■women ?) who ai*e 
regarded as being especially the servants of Dengdit. Only 
they may enter the shrine, but a man desirous of offspring 
may take cattle and' offer them to Dengdit, asking that the 
desire of his heart may be granted. The door of the shrine is 
opened when one of the animals brought for Dengdit is 
slaughtered, and, looking in through the doorwajr, the wor- 
shipper sees in the darkness of the shrine, in spirit form, the 
shifting shapes of men and animals and even of abstract qualities 
—happiness, hunger, satisfaction, oabtle-siokness— and among 
them he may see the eyes and -ambilicus of a man, No sacrifice 
is made until Dengdit has sent a dream to the keeper of the 
shrine instructing him to accept the offering, so that worshippers 
ate nearly alwaj'-s kept waiting for a few days. It is very rare 
for a sacrifice to be refused ; but, if a man be dismissed -without 
being allowed to sacrifice, he will soon die, or disease will attack 
his people. As the •worshipper approaches, he is accompanied 
by two servants of the shrine, one on either side. A spear 
specially kept for the purpose is used for Idlling the victim, and 
the spirit of the animal goes to join the other spirits in the 
shrine.2 Before the worshipper leaves the shrine, one of the 
servants of Dengdit takes dust from the holy precincts, and, 
mixing it with oil, rubs it over the body of the worshipper. 
Sometimes a material object such as a spear may be given to the 
man as a sign of favour and a guarantee that he will obtain his 
wish. Offerings such as pieces of tobacco may be thrown upon 
a low mound of ashes which has arisen in front of tin? shrine 
from the cooking of many sacrifices. The contents of the large 
intestine of the victim are scattered about and over this mound, 
and near it the worshippers thrust the branch of a tree called 
aifiocjh mto the ground. It did not appear that any attention 
was paid to the fate of this branch, though it was said that it 
might take root and grovr, , . 

Among the Shish, certain men who lived long 
ago were, spoken of as, Hbe sons of Bengdit/ 
though tMs expression must not be considered to 
impl^ any physical relationship | it seems that the 

1 According to prevailing views, this shrine is situated in Nuor 
territoryj^ though it was formerly, hei<i by Dinka, and there are 
Dinka pnesta ^ the shrine. The writer believes the distinction 
dKiwn between Dinka and Nuer to be erroneous, and that tlie 
Nuer are simply a tribe of Din lea differing jio more from other 
admittedly Dinka tribes than these do among themselves 

» In answer to a question it was said that, if a man died near 
a shrine, hie spirit would go there, but not if he died far off. 


Shish considered these ‘ sons ’ as spiirits who came 
from above to possess certain men /who became 
known their names — Walkerijok, Majnsb, 
Mabor, aiid Malan. Each of tlieiii is rcgfirded as 
the ancestor ot one of the Sliish clans and lias 
become a powerful yb/; of the usual type (for wor- 
sliiji at their ;rraves, wee § 4). 

4. The worship of the dead. — Every human 
being Inns within liini t\Yo souls. The which 

leaves the body in sleep and whose wanderings are 
the common source of dreams, resembles, or per- 
haps may take the form of, the shadow. The 
second * soul ’ is by no means so well defined as the 
aiiep ; it is sometimes called rol, and sometimes 
we. The writer could not learn anything definite 
about the rol during life ; it may be connected with 
the vegetative functions of tlie body, but after 
death it remains with the body in the grave. In 
this article it is the aifiep that is meant whenever 
the word ‘ spirit ’ is used to refer to the spirit of a 
dead man. The (dlep of a father, mother, or an- 
cestor may at any time ask for food in a dream^ 
A man will then take du 7 'a flour and mix it with 
fat ill a little pot which he places in a corner of 
his hut, where it is left until the evening, when he 
may eat it or even share it with any one belonging 
to his clan, but with no one else (Tain). If food 
were not provided, the aiiep might, and pi’obably 
wonkl, make the dreamer or Ms wife and children 
ill. It was stated everywhere that the customs 
observed after a death, especially the death feasts, 
were held to propitiate the atiep of the deceased and 
to prevent it from sending sickness or misfortune on 
the survivors. Sometimes the spirit of a person 
recently dead is spoken of as Jok, but this term is 
generally reserved for the spirits of long dead and 
powerful ancestors. Thus the spirit of the founder 
of any elan is ayb/j, and the spirit of the animal 
ancestor is a .S2)ecially powerful The matter 
was siimineci up by a' Tain man as follows ; * The 
atiqj of my animal [ancestor] is ayb/j, the atiep of 
iny mother is a human spirit [atiep ] ; [the spirit of] 
my mother is also a jok, but [the sxiirit of] my 
animal [ancestor] is a jorndit (a very great jok)^ 
and would be angry if food for it and my mother’s 
jolc were put together.’ Although ilie/o/^ may 
send sickness, death, and misfortune, when an- 
noyed or neglected, they are the gnardian spirits 
of the house and the clan, taking constant interest 
in the doings of their descendants, and being ever 
ready to help them. Erom this point of view there 
is a certain amount of confusion between the atiep 
of the recent dead and the joh of long dead and 
powerful ancestors.^ It seems that, although the 
former are not specially invoked for aid in dilficul- 
ties, they are considered to take an active interest 
in their deKScendants, and probably all that is said 
concerning the lovingkindness and po-vver of %\iQjok 
applies in a lesser degree to the atie2h 
Theyb/^j know when a child is born, and protect 
it from the very beginning, though a man does not 
tell Ilia cMld about thj^jok until it is well grown, 
erhaps not till about the age of ten. Thejb^j on 
oth sides of the family protect the child, coming 
to its assistance in any sudden danger. In adult 
life, when invoking the at a time of stress, a 
man calls upon the jok of his ancestors, regardless 
whether the appeal be to the spirits of his own or 
his mother’s elan. Thus, when harpooning a hippo- 
potamus, the word usually spoken i^jongawa, ^0 
2oh of my ancestors I ’ Theyb^ hear the, in vocation 
and come to their descendant’s assistance, entering 
his body and giving strength to Ms arms, and leav- 
ing Mm only when the spear has been hung and 
danger is over, for a man’s jok are ever near him 
in enterprise or peril. Sometimes the appeal is 
made specially to the jok in animal form. Thus 
Bol, a man of the Mari’ak clan of the Hgong Hyang 
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tribe, when about to cast his harpoon at a hippo- 
potamus, would say : Ayuh lil njoticj c gol Manah 
e jongdiena nid ahioordie^ ‘Strike, 0 sjurit of iny 
clan, my spirit the snake J ’ 

Men and women who are able to see and to com- 
rnunicate with the spirits [aiit]) Mid Jok) are called 
tiei. Their power is attributed to a spirit, ahvays, 
we believe, an ancestral spirit, that is immanent in 
the tiet ; and, as the spirit on the death of the tict 
will generally take up its residence in the body of 
a near relative, the office tends to become heredi- 
tary. Often a tiei will explain to a relative that, 
after his or her death, the spirit will come to him ; 
and a change of manner, trembling fits, and periods 
of unconsciousness are regarded as signs that the 
spirit has taken up its new abode. The powers of 
the tiet are most commonly directed to discover 
what should he done in cases of sickness, ix, he 
indicates what jok is responsible for the illness, and 
what must be done in order that the patient may 
get well ; hut he also gives advice concerning lost 
cattle and other accidents of daily life. The 
amount of influence exerted by the tiet varies 
enormously. 

The tiet of a Malek village was an oM woman of whom it was 
openly said that she was little 8:ood. On the other hand, Wal, 
an Aliab Dinka living- in the village of Bang, exercises enormous 
influence not limited to his fellow-tribesmen ; for, although his 
spirit only came to him in 1907, Bari and Nuer alike come to 
consult him and pay the strictest attention to his commands. 
Wal is a man of aboiit fifty, diftering in no obvious external char- 
acter from his fellows, though deference is shown him in that, 
however dense the crowd round him, he is never jostled. Wal 
says that his spirit is Deng, which appears in one aspect at 
least to he identical with Dengdit, and at the present time he 
is certainly the most important factor in the spiritual life of the 
Aliab and neighbouring tribes. Some men of the Ohiro tribe 
said that, if another stone like Madwich (see above, § a) were to 
fall from the sky, it would be called Dengj, because the spirit 
Deng had come to the Wal in Bang village. Wal is most 
anxious to make clear his adhesion to the Government, and 
even goes so far as to state that his spirit is * red ’ (as Europeans 
are) and came from Khartum, which all the black tribes regard 
as the home of the white man. He is certainly opposed to 
bloodshed, and has lately condemned the participators in a quite 
insignificant brawl, in which but little blood flowed, to an 
elaborate ceremony of atonement, the essential part of which 
is that two goats are killed, the flesh of one being eaten, while 
the other is cast into the hush. Wal asserts that this is not a 
revival of an old custom, hut a new form of sacrifice dictated by 
his spirit ; and this was certainly the opinion of those with whom 
the writer discussed the subject. 

Although Mitierrutzner {Die Dmka-Bjpvaehe in. 
Central- Africa^ JBrixen, 1866) accepts the view 
adopted by the early missionaries, that the word,/o/j 
can be adequately rendered by ‘ Satan ’ ox ‘ dcr Te^i- 
feV {op, cit. esp. p. 57), this is incorrect, and the re- 
lation of the jok to sickness and death is in outline 
somewhat as follows. The spirits of tbo old and 
mighty dead {jok) and of the recent dead {atiep) exist 
in and around the villages in which their descend- 
ants 3 ive. J ok are more powerful and energetic than 
atiep y and sometimes have special shrines built for 
them. They are also thought to have their habitfit 
in the earth in the immediate neighbourhood of 
these shrines. A tiep are at their strongest immedi- 
ately after death, and, although funeral feasts are 
held for no other reason than to iiropitiate them 
lest they should cause sickness and death, they 
become gradually weaker, and in a very few genera- 
tions may safely be forgotten. Joki on the other 
hand, retain their strength and energy, and require 
to be freely propitiated by sacrifices, J{or are the 
sacrifices offered to them on stated occasions suffi- 
cient. They accept these, but also make known 
their wants by appearing to their descendants in 
dreams, and demairding that a bullock or other 
animal shall be killed ; or they may appear to a tiet 
and command him to deliver their message. If their 
demands are disregarded, they send sickness or bad 
luck, and matters can beremediedonly by sacrifice. 
There may be no preliminary dream ox vision before 
the jo/o sends sickness ; in fact, the routine treat- 
ment of all sickness is to make offerings to the jok 


(or Dengdit, when he and the jok are confused) in 
the hope that they wdll remove the sickness for 
which they are held responsible. So, when the 
illness runs a fatal course, it is ihe jok Vi^ho are con- 
sidered responsible for the death. The following 
account given by the Shish shoAVS hoAV the sacrifice 
to the jok is conducted : — 

When a man is ill, a bullock or one or more sheep or goats are 
killed as a sacrifice to the jok. The aimnal or animals should 
be provided, by a near relative, and should be killed by a married 
man with children, preferably the father of a large family. 
Some of the meat is left over night in the house of the sick man, 
for the jok. In the morning it is brought out and eaten by the 
clansfolk, but the fat is collected in a pot, and ag-ain loft in the 
house, for one night, for the jok. Next day this is cooked by the 
old women, wdio eat it with the old men. The blood of the 
sacrifice is left to dry on the ground, and is afterwards buried 
in front of the house near the place where the animal was Idlled. 

Even childlessness may be attributed to tlie dis- 
pleasure of the joky and in those cases in which the 
husband does not attribute this to his own impo- 
tence a tiet may be consulted. The tiet often says : 

‘ Give more cows to your father-in-law,* the idea 
being that this Avill appease the jok of the wife’s 
family, who, the tiet can see, are angry. Or the 
tict may prescribe an offering to the to be made 
by the other side of the family, for the jok of the 
husband’s family may be angry if the Avoman’s 
brothers have been sneering at her husband for not 
begetting children. Incest angers the jok and thus 
causes barrenness ; and a girl guilty of this offence 
Avill have no children, even should she marry, until 
she has OAvned her sin, Avhen her lover Avill be forced 
to provide a bullock to be sacrificed in atonement. 
The youth’s father kills the b\iUock, and the girl’s 
father takes some of the contents of the large in- 
testine and smears it on his daughter’s abdomen 
and that of her partner, thus removing the taint of 
sin and rendering her capable of bearing children. 

Shrines raised to ancestral spirits fall into two 
classes : (1 ) grave shrines, and (2) shrines erected 
by order of a spirit {jok or atiep)^ or on account of 
the appearance of a* spirit in a dream, or built to 
provide a neAv home for a spirit. Grave shrines do 
not appear to be common, though the writer has 
records of the graves of the founders of four of the 
Shisli clans that haA^e become shrines. These are 
the graves of the so-called ‘ sons of Dengdit ’ already 
referred to. These four men are to some extent re- 
garded as culture heroes, for they taught men hoAA' 
to giw dttra and to fish. It i.s said that formerly 
huts were built over their graves ; these have de- 
cayed, but even now a ceremony is held at each 
grave after the diira is cut. In every case, only 
tiie people descended from the founder take part in 
this, though their wives, who of necessity belong to 
other clans, accompany them. There is no resident 
guardian at any of the shrines, but at the yearly 
sacrifice one man, in whom the ancestral spirit is 
I immanent, kills a sheep or a bull, and smears its 
blood and the contents of the large intestine upon 
the grave, before the assembled descendants of the 
hero. The iiesh is boiled, all eat thereof, and ^eafc 
care is taken not to break the bones, which are 
thrown into the river. Shrines of the second class 
ai^pear to be found in all Dinka villages. The 
worship at one of them in the Shilluk village of 
Tonga near the BMllnk-Dinka boundary is especi- 
ally interesting, because it clearly indicates the 
hereditary nature of the priesthood that these 
shrines call into existence, and also because it shows 
that the/<?7^ on the maternal side are regarded with 
the same awe and affection as those of a man’s oavu 
elan. The shrine is within the yard of an ordin- 
ary Shilluk homestead. It consists of a f cav long, 
roughly trimmed sticks thrust into the ground, from 
which are hitng a number of beads, small gourds, 
snuff-boxes, and fragments of sheep bones. On 
the grotmd is a heap of ashes, the remains of the 
fires at which sacrifices hare been cooked, and frag* 
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ments of the skulls of sheep killed at the shrine. 
By the side of the ashes there is a faggot of sticks 
placed upright, supporting a gourd in which food 
had once been placed. 


The shrine is served by one Agwer, whose grandmother, a 
Dinka, was made ill by an ancestral spirit, Deng,i in order that 
offerings should be made to him. As the offerings accumulated , 
a shrine came into existence; in fact, a tiet seems to have 
ascertained that Deng wished his descendants to make repeated 
sacrifices to him at Tonga. At the present day offerings are 
made frequently by sick folk, descendants of Deng, and a 
ceremony is said to be held at the beginning of every rainy 
season. 


Another shrine, existing at the Chiro village of 
Maleks consists of the trunk of a small tree thrust 
into the ground ; the main branches have been 
broken oh' short, and part of the vertebral column 
and horns of a goat have been attached to them. 
There are also several pieces of rope, of the kind 
attached to hippopotamus harpoons, and several 
small gourds, while a number of fragments of 
hippopotamus bones lie at the foot of the post. 
The origin of this shrine is as follows. 

About three years ago the children of Apuot, the hain of the 
village, sickened, bub ifc was not until they had been ill for 
about four months that the ^oh of Balib, the ancestor who sent 
the Bickness, appeared to the tiet in a dream and demanded 
that a goat shomd be given him. The tUt told Apuot to raise 
up a post and to kill a fat he-goat. The post was prepared, 
a hole Was dug, the goat’s throat was cut, and the blood and 
contents of the gut were collected and buried in the hole. Then 
the post was thrust into the centre of the hole, and earth was 
thrown in and pressed down. The meat was out into pieces, 
boiled, and eaten. The bones were not broken, but were 
placed on the ground round the post and left there for a 
month, after which all were thrown into the river, except the 
skull and backbone, which were put upon the post. The tiet 
was given the »ldn. At the time of the sacrifice Apuot threw 
four small pieces of meat in four directions, apparently towards 
the cardinal points, and then placed them on the ground 
round the stick, saying : * 0 my grandfather, I have made a 
aacrifloe for you, do not let my children be sick any more/ 
Apuot himself carried the bones to the river, and at the same 
time threw into the water a small iron bracelet which he took 
from the arm of one of the sick children, These things were 
cast into the river because Ban, the father of Balit, was twin 
with the fish rechol, for whom the things were intended. The 
hippopotamus bones at the foot of the post were placed there 
by a brother of Apuot, after be had speared one of these 
animals. He did this in order that the spirit of his ancestor 
might help him to kill other hippopotami. The ground round 
and imder this post is in a special sense the habitation of the 
7okt and, even if the sickness had not occurred, it w'ould still 
have been necessary to prepare a habitation for the joh^ where 
men might come to invoke their assistance before going fishing 
or hippopotamus-hunting, or before starting on a journey. 
In the last event the traveller puts his right hand flab on the 
ground near the post, and says ; * Grandfather, I am goingaway, 
take care of me, do nob let me be sick.’ Before going fishing 
or hippopotamuS'hunting, a man takes his harpoons to the wife 
of the h&iUi who rubs them with oil made from hippopotamus 
fat, and pours some of the oil on the ground at the foot of the 
post. 

Anotlier form of shrine, called bitor^ is found in 
the Tain villages near Bor. The construction of 
the bUor is very simple, No chamber is made ; 
a hole about a foot deep is dug and filled up -with 
mud, in which the horns are fixed, for only the 
horns, and not the skull, are used. 

One of these shrines was raised by Her in his new village of 
Arek for the atiep of his father Anet, to live in ‘ just as a 
house,’ for the spirit knows of the wanderings of its people and 
moves with them. This was done at the instance of a tiet who 
said that, if this were neglected, Her and his children would 
sicken, and perhaps die. The shrine itself consists of a mound 
of mud, at one end of which are fixed the horns of a bullock, 
while in front of this there is one of the pickets to which cattle 
are commonly tethered.^ ^he bullock providing the horns 
Was sacrificed by Der, Who explained aloud that he was making 
a place for the atiep Of his father Anet. The bullock was killed 
by having a spear plunged into its heart, aM email pieces of ail 
the organs and parts of the animal were scattered on the ground 
for the spirits of the dead. At each new mopn some aum, a 


1 Deng IS a common Dinka name, and must not be confused 
with Deng, the spirit of the ffef Wal (above, p. 709a), or with 
Dengdit, 

The whole stinieture presents a certain resemblanoe io a 
bulloek sunk in the earth, bo that only the hack projects : but 
the wrimr could not learn that this resemblance was inten- 
tional, though a Dinka whom he met at Omduvman, where he 
had iwed for a long time, said that in his coiintrv mud repre- 
sentations of cattle were erected over the graves of po^\ferf^I 
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few drops of new milk, and a little butter, are placed u ,vIio be 
shrine at sunset. The bhrine is repaiied whenever neces 
without sacrifice or any ceremon.y. ^ *. 

Bilor are found in all the Tain and in some, 
least, of the Bor villages, but usually they do not 
resemble the back of a bullock, the mud being 
built into a more or less circular mound fiattened 
above. A stick or young sapling, 6 or 8 ft. tall, is 
thrust into the ground near the horns, and a cattle- 
rope is hung from this. Among the Tain Dinka 
the sons of a dead man will procm-e a bullock and 
build a btwr whenever possible, the widow making 
the mud mound, in which the sons plant the horns 
of the bullock. This is done not only to propitiate 
the spirit of the dead, but as a resting-place for his 
spirit {atiep)* There is often the greatest confu- 
sion as to whether these hitor are built for Dengdit 
or for the joh ; in fact, the two are often spoken 
of and treated as if they were identical. As an 
example of this confusion, reference may be made 
to a hUor at Arek village meant to secure the help 
of the jok in fishing and in harpooning hippopotami. 
When a fishing or hunting party is about to start, 
they take some dura^ dip the grains in a bowl of 
water, roast them, and, when cold, scatter them 
upon and around the bUor* In spite of this, the 
bUor is often said to belong to Dengdit, and the 
usual explanation is given of the cattle rope, 
namely, that Dengdit will see the empty halter 
and loiow that an animal has been sacriheed. 

Besides the numerous offerings to theyh/*; already 
mentioned, certain annual sacrifices are made to 
them, of which the following are examples. 

The Bor Dinka sacrifice one or more young goats at the 
beginning oi each wet season, in order that the joJe may not 
injure the cattle in the luak, the horns and legs with the di’ied 
skin adhering to them being hung up within the entrance to 
the luaJe. The Shish make an annual sacrifice to the joh and 
also to the ‘ river people/ who, as already indicated, must be 
considered as a special form of joh. Tliis sacrifice is made by 
every hoiisebolder, for, if any omitted to perform it, his dura 
crop would be poor, and his cattle would sicken or die. Each 
householder kills a sheep and allows the blood to soak into 
the ground ; the flesh, which is boiled in front of the house, 
is eaten, care being taken not to break the bones, which are 
collected and thrown into the river. As he kills the animal, 
the housefather says: ‘/ofc I this is your right.’ Pieces from 
different parts of the sacrifice are boiled in a pot and left 
outeide the hut during the night ; in the morning the contents 
are scattered round the house, when the dogs and birds soon 
dispose of them. 

The sacrifice to the * river people’ takes place after the rains, 
when the people leave their inland settlements to come down 
to their dry-season abodes on the river bank, and before they 
build any houses or cattle kraals. The members of each clan 
kill a sheep soon after they reach the river, cutting its throat 
before sunrise, on the bank, so that the blood flows into the 
river, into which the sheep is thrown as soon as it is dead. 
This sacrifice is held in order tliat the ‘ river people ’ may not 
send sickness to men or cattle, and it is also said to please 
Dengdit. 

^Belief in the guiding and protecting influence of 
tlie./o7c is perhaps the only part of their eschatology 
which is common to all Dinka, and is so well de-^ ' 
fined that it can be definitely 
amples already given of the action of the joh and 
the sacrifices ottered to them make their action 
and power reasonably plain as far as they relate 
to humanity. In other words, while the relation 
of the atiep to the living is tolerably well known, 
the very opposite is the case in regard to the I'ol or 
for its condition excites none of the interest . 
which is felt in the atiep* The generally accepted 
view with regard to Vob atiep of the old and mighty 
dead (joJc) has been indicated already. The atiep 
of the recently dead are usually thougnt to frequent 
the villages and houses Of tlieir descendants, taking 
an interest in their doings and moving about with 
them. Certain of the burial customs, which pro- 
vide for the welfare of the dead, are modified in the 
case of old influential men, increasingly lavish 
funeral feasts being provided for imporLant men 
such as haip^i the avowed purpose oi all funeral 
ceremonies being to propitiate the dead man, lest 
he should send sickness and misfortune on the 







"bej pg. Apart from the funeral and mourning 
t'^asts, ath^ are not given sacrifices unless they 
appear to their descendants or to the tiet in dreams 
and ask for them. 

Bide by side with this doctrine of the atie]^ and 
its corollary that the spirits of the dead every- 
where surround and mix with the living, there is 
another, which, if it were accepted and applied 
logically, would be incompatible with the first. 
According to this belief, the ati&p leaves the 
neighbourhood of the body at the time of its 
burial, and passes above to the place of Dengdit. 
The spirits that reach Dengdit do not lose their 

o\yer of returning to the earth, for it is a common 

elief that joh may pass to and from this earth to 
Dengdit, while one of the commonest Dinka beliefs 
is that the joh come to the dying to take their 
Among the Kiel Dinka the joh come in the 
(spiritual) form of the animal ancestors (totem 
animals) of each man at his death and take his 
spirit to Kok, the place of Dengdit between earth 
and skv, whence comes the rain. The men who 
gave this information were perfectly convinced 
that every Dinka had some animal relative which 
would come to him at death, and they stated that 
some men had seen them as they lay dying. 

It is possible to obtain a hint of another phase 
of Dinka eschatology by considering their habit of 
pouring a little water or merissa (native beer) on 
the ground before drinking. According to some 
Nok Dinka who did this after a long and thirsty 
march, the water poured out was for the deacl. 
The Shlsh denied thdit merissa, purposely spilt on 
the ground, was for the benefit of the dead, but 
said that, when a man died, he would find in his 
grave all the merissa he had poured out and the 
food he had thrown on the ground. It is, however, 
possible that this belief may be due to Arab 
influence. 

According to the Shish, the * river-people ’ are 
also jok, and they can be seen by tiety for * land 
and river jok have the same origin,* and ‘some 
jok are in the river, some on land.* It must, 
however, be admitted that many Dinka seem to 
look upon the ‘ river people * as distinctly mysteri- 
ous beings, whom they do not regard as jok in the 
ordinary sense of the word. 

3 . Rain-makers and rain-making, — ^The rain- 
makers of the Dinka tribe are called ham, but it 
seems that not every hain is a practising rain- 
maker, though, in theory at least, all are potential 
rain-makers. The men commonly s|;)oken of as 
the ‘ chiefs * or ‘ shaikhs ’ of the Dinka tribes are 
actual or potential bain, but there does not appear 
to be any tendency for village chiefs to attempt to 
emulate the rain-maker, or for quack practitioners 
to appear, for the successful rain-maker has within 
him tne spirit of the great rain-makers of the past, 
and all recognise the futility of competing with 
him. Further, the existence of a powerful and 
successful rain-maker naturally leads those who 
live within his sphere of influence to leave all 
such matters to him. Thus a successful rain- 
maker attains to very great power, and would 
be consulted about all important aflairs, for the 
spirit of a great ancestor that has come down to 
him through a succession of rain-makers ensures 
that he is far-seeing, and wiser than common men, 
A hain should not drink merissay lest he get angry 
and quarrel with the men of his village. Although 
the authority of a bain is great, it is not absolute, 
for one bain foretold the defeat of Ms people at the 
hands of the Government, and entreated them not 
to fight ; yet his people fought and were defeated. 

The Shiah saia that the name of the spiriti 
immanent in their rain-maker (who lived at Juau) 
was Mabor,^ This, as has been stated in § 3 , is the 
name of one of the four ‘sons of Dengdit,’ It was 


obvious that to the Shish of Shambe (some miles 
from Lau) the personality of the rain-maker was 
entirely submerged in that of the spirit immanent 
in him, so that, when they spoke of Mabor, the 
dominant idea in their mind was that of the 
ancestral spirit of this name working through the 
body of the man in whom it was immanent. 

The Shish do not specially protect their rain- 
maker from a violent death, and he may even 
take part in warfare ; for no doubt is felt that, if 
he he killed, the ancestral spirit will pass to a 
suitable successor. But an important ram- maker 
is not allowed to die of old age or as the result 
of chronic lingering illness ; for, if this occurred, 
sickness would attack the tribe ; there would be 
famine, and the herds would not yield their in- 
crease. When a rain-maker feels that he is getting 
old and infirm, he tells his children that he wishes 
to die. 

Among the Agar Dinka a large gx’ave is dug, 
and an angareb is placed in it, upon which the 
rain-maker lies on his right side, with a skin 
under his head. He is surrounded by his friends 
and relatives, including his younger children, but 
his elder children are not allowed near the grave, 
at any rate towards the end, lest in their despair 
they should injure themselves. The hain lies 
upon the angareb without food or drink for many 
hours, generally for more than a day. From time 
to time he speaks to his people, recalling the past 
history of the tribe, how he has ruled and advised 
them, and instructing them how to act in the 
future. During this time he takes no food. At 
last he tells them he has finished, and bids them 
cover him up ; earth is thrown into the grave, and 
he is soon suffocated. Although the ao^ove infor- 
mation was obtained from a number of Agar Dinka, 
there is little doubt that with minor variations it 
applies to all the Dinka tribes. 

The Kiel Dinka said that they strangled their 
bain in his own house, having first prepared his 
grave. They would then wash the corpse and kill 
a bullock in front of the house, skinning it im- 
mediately and making an angareb of the skin. 
This is placed in the grave, and the body is laid 
upon it, a cell being built over the angareb so that 
the earth does not come into contact with the body. 
Even if the hain were quite young, he would "be 
killed if it was thought that he was dangerously 
ill. The Kiel take every care to guard tiie hain 
from accidental death, for, even if lie should die 
suddenly as the result of accident, some sickness 
would surely occur, though his son or a near blood 
relation would immediately succeed him. It would 
be a far more serious matter if the hain were to 
die of illness, but this had never happened % indeed, 
the writer’s informant (whose father and paternal 
uncle had both been killed in the ajjpropriate 
manner) pointed out that this would prevent any 
of his sons (Le, presumably any relative) from 
becoming bain in his turn. The writer believes 
that all tribes sprinkle milk on the grave^ while 
some bury a bullock, or even a cow, with their bam, 
and it is probable that all place some property in 
the grave. 

The following information was given by Biyordit, 
an old but still active man, the rain -maker of the 
Bor tribe, who [1911] has the greatest influence 
over all the Bor and Tain Dinka t 

In each of the eight rain-makers who preceded Biyordit 
there was immanent a great and powerful spirit called Lerpiu, 
now immanent in Biyordit, who says quite simply that at’ his 
death Lerpiu will pass into his son. Near a hut belonging to 
Biyordit there is another tukt, constituting a shrine, in which 
the jok of Lerpiu is thought to reside more or less constantly. 
Within this hut is kept a very sacred spear, also called Lerpiu, 
and before it stands a post called tit, to which are attached the 
horns of many bullocks sacrificed to. Lerpiu* Behind the hut 
there is a bush of the kihd called which must not be cut 
or damaged in any way, but which strangers are allowed to 
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approach without the least cereiiionj’. The alcoi hush is oleax*ly 
the least sacred part of the shrine, yet its presence is essential, 
for the jok leaves the hut to come to the akoi during the 
great rain-making ceremony, and the slight sanctitj' of the akoi 
at other times is well explained by the absence of tlie jcfc. 

The rain ceremony consists of a sacrifice to Ler^iu, to induce 
him to move Dengdit to send rain. It is held in the spring 
(about April), when the new moon is a few daj^s old. In the 
morning two bullocks are led twice round the shrine, and are 
tied to the rit by Biyordit : then the people beat drums ; and 
men and women, boys and girls, all dance round the shrine. 
Nothing further is done until the bullocks urinate, when every 
one who can get near the bejists rubs his body with the urine. 
After this all except the old people go away. Presently the 
bullocks are killed by Biyordit, who spears tliein and cuts' tlieir 
throats. While the sacrifice is being prepared, the people 
chant: ‘Lerpiu, our auceator, we have tirought you a sacri- 
fice ; be pleased to cause rain to fall.’ The Wood is collected 
in a gourd, transferred to a pot, put on the fire, and eaten by 
the old and important people of the clan. Some of the flesh of 
one bullock is put into two pots and cooked with much fat ■, 
this is left near the aifcoi for many (perhaps ten) months, yet it 
is said not to smell unpleasantly, and is ultimately eaten by 
people who have no cattle of their own. The food in the pots 
near the akoi is said to be for the ph, but the meat from the 
other bullock is eaten on the same day. The bones of the sacri- 
fice are thrown away, but the horns are added to those already 
attached to the nt. 

Besides the great rain-malciiig ceremony per- 
formed at a central shrine, some tribes olier a 
sacrifice for rain in each settlement. Among the 
Shish this takes place before, or at the beginning 
of, the rainy season. 

The old men of the settlement (bai) kill a sheep, thanking 
and praising Dengdit ; the animal is bisected longitudinally, 
and that half vrhich is away from the ground is out into frag* 
ments and cast into the air as an offering to Dengdit. As they 
fall upon the ground, so they are left, and are soon eaten by 
dogs and birds. The blood of the sacrifice is allowed to soak 
into the ground, but the remainder of the meat is boiled and 
eaten, the bones, which must not he broken, being buried in the 
sldn for seven days, and afterwards thrown into the river. 
Some dura is boiled, and this is thrown into the air and left 
lying upon the ground in the same way as the flesh of the 
sacrifice was left. 

6. Sacred shears. — Mention has already been 
made of certain spears kept in the shrines of 
Dengdit. One of the spears in the Shish shrine 
at Lan is of the form named bit by the Dinka, and 
is called hit yat. ^ Another spear with the usual 
leaf -shaped blade is called ton yat, and the iron rod 
is named Im yat. These spears and the iron rod 
are described as playing an important part in the 
great rain-making ceremony held in the hcak at 
Lan, and when tiie time comes to replace them 
an elaborate ceremony is performed. Long ago 
Dengdit ordered the bain Mahor to got the finest 
spear he could, and to put it in his shrine at Lan. 
This command was said to apply not only to the 
ton yat, but also to the hit yat and 1 pm yat, and 
all these are renewed periodically, by order of 
Dengdit, who, in a dream, indicates that the 
spears are getting old and that new ones must be 
provided. It seems that a new ton yat is brought 
to the about every tenth year, a white sheep 
being killed %vitli the new spear by the bain as an 
act of consecration. Some of the blood is left on 
the blade for three days, after which it is washed 
and oiled. Certain old men and women, near 
relatives of the bain, boil and eat the flesh of tliis 
sacrifice in the courtyard of the kiak, after which 
they wash their hands and throw the bones, none 
of which has been broken, into the river. The 
sacredness of the old spear appears to be trans- 
mitted to the new by thrusting the former into tlie 
prth by the side of the sacrifice, after which it 
is given to a son or other near relative of the bain, 

7* Oaths.— In small matters the Shish affirm 
"by bTyalicli/ To swear a. binding oath a man 
goes to the blacksmith and -licks Jiis hammer j 
then, putting it on the ground, he says : "If I 
have done this thing, may I diel' Any one 
swearing falsely would certainly die within a 
couple of days. An Agar Dinka %vill swear by 
licking his iron bracelet and sa,ying what he lias 
done or not clone, and that he is prepared to die if 
he is not speaking the truth. Another oath is to 


place a spear or stick on the ground and jump over it, 
saying : ‘ By Dengdit, I have not done this thing ; 
if I have, may my spear be speedily put on my 
grave ! * This "refers to the Agar custom of putting 
a man’s spear, bracelets, and shield upon his grave 
for seven days. The most terrific oath of all i.s to 
go to the shrine (InaJc) of Dengdit and swear by it. 

8. Blessings and curses : the evil eye. — The 
Dinka firmly believe in the efficacy of both bless- 
ings and curses, and that people and cattle can 
be "overlooked.’ The following information W’as 
obtained from Tain Dinka living south of the Biidd, 
but it probably holds good over a much wider 
area. The blessings and ciix'ses of strangers are 
of little effect (it must be assumed that this does 
not apply to great and powerful men), but the 
words of kinsfolk are powerful for good or evil. 
There is a special %vord loti meaning " to speak bad 
words about a man’s body’ j and a father, by saying 
his son shall be ill, can cause him to .sicken. So, 
too, a man’s relatives may curse him if he does 
not give them the bullock which is their due when 
he builds a cattle-shed soon after his marriage. 
A parent’s blessing is held to he so efficacious that 
it may cure illness, the power for good being 
the will {aticp) of the loving father or mother. 
When a boy is to be blessed, he sq^uats on the 
^ound ; and his father, standing by him, carries 
first his right thigh and then his left over his son’s 
head. Then he spits on his scalp and blows into 
his ears and nose ; next he spits on his own hands 
and rubs them over the boy’s scalp, and, again 
spitting on them, smears spittle on the hoy’s chest 
and the nape of his neck. Finally, he picks up 
dust, and rubs some on the boy’s cnest and back, 
throwing away the remainder into tlie air. When 
a man is about to bless an ailing daughter, her 
mother brings a gourd of water, into which the 
man, his wife, and the girl’s brothers and sisters 
and paternal aunts all spit, and her father sprinkles 
the water over the girl’s body. Nothing further is 
done for eight days, but on the ninth day a male 
goat or sheep is tied up ; when it urinates, the 
girl’s breasts and back are anointed with the urine, 
wdiile the relatives who spat into the bowl pray 
that she may he cured. Her brothers take the 
goat, throw it on the ground, cut its throat, and 
leave the body lying for people of other clans to 
eat. Any one can " overlook ’ (Tain Jewan) another 
wdio is not a very close blood relation, at any time 
when his victim is not looking Mm straight in the 
face. To Jman any one is always a voluntary 
action, and, though a thin or poor man may hoan 
a well-conditioned or rich man, this is not neces- 
sarily due to covetousness. A great man can make 
people ill without seeing them, by desiring it in 
his heart, and for sickness produced in this way 
there is no cure. 

9, Magic.— “Magic appears to play a compara- 
tively small part in the spiritual life of the Dinka 1 
probably this is to he attributed to the dominating 
infiuence of the cult of the jok, which constitutes 
the working belief of the people. In spite of this, 
auxiliary magical processes may he used in order 
to increase the efficacy of a sacrifice. Thus, it is 
not uncommon for a goat to be killed as a direct 
^peal to the jok before hippopotamus-hunting. 
The Tain Dinka of Malefc village select a * red^ 
he-goat or sheep because the hippopotamus is ^red,’ 
and take it to the Sudd in a canoe, where they cut 
its throat wnth a spear, because the animal they 
are hunting can he killed only with a spear, (The 
usual method of IdlUtig a sheep or goat is by 
a blow on the head.) Its blood h allowed to 
run into the river, while some is smeared on the 
blades of the harpoons. As soon as it is dead, 
it is thrust under the Sudd where the hippo- 
potami are, its mouth being tied so that it 
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may not do any damage with its teeth. The 
man with the liarjioon prays to his joh as iie 
approaches the animal, and the ceremony after 
its death is simjdy an ofibring of part of the 
flesh to theyo/^. Any one may provide the goat, hut 
only throe men — Apuot the hcmij and two others — 
may cut its throat ; if any other were to ofiiciate, 
his action would he absolutely without effect. 

LiTERATUiUii.— Authorities quoted in the article. 

C. C4, Seligmakn. 

DIOGENES.— See Cynics. 

DISCIPLES OF CHRIST,— A religious body 
located chiefly in the central and western portions 
of the United States, The originator of the move- 
ment was Thomas Campbell, a minister of the 
Seeeder Presbyterian Clmrch in the north of 
Ireland, who came to America in 1807, and was 
assigned to ministerial work in the Presbytery of 
Chartiers, in Western Pennsylvania. K^eenly sen- 
sitive to the evil results of sectarian divisions, he 
used his efforts to unite the scattered groups of 
Presbyterians in such common work and worship 
as should allay in some measure the strife of rival 
factions. But so little 'were the churches of tlie 
period prepared for the practice of comity that he 
W'as censured by the Presbytery for his conduct, 
and, although u];)on appeal the Synod declined to 
affirm the judgment of the Presbytery, he found it 
desirable to sever his connexion with the Church 
of his fathers. But his earnest labours in behalf 
of unity led to the formation of a group called the 
^Christian Association of AYashington ’ (Pa.), and, 
soon after, he published a document called the 
‘ Declaration and Address,’ in which he pleaded 
vitli his brethren of all Christian bodies to 
abandon whatever religious doctrines and jjractices 
were unscriptnral and divisive, and to seek the 

E eace of the Church by the realization of the 
lOrd’s prayer (Jn 37 n« 2 ilr,j oneness of His 

people. lie was afterwards joined by his son 
Alexander, who had been trained for the ministry 
in Ireland and at Glasgow. 

In studying the problem of Chiistian unity these 
men determined that they would propose to their 
religious neighbours the elimination of human addi- 
tions to the primitive and simjfle gospel. This 
seemed to them a sufficient platform for a united 
Church. Their purpose was the restoration of the 
early Christian society as the means of realizing 
Christian oneness. They included in their pro- 
gramme all the essential elements of the Apostolic 
faith, spirit, and service. They held strongly to 
the great evangelical beliefs of tke historic Church. 
They sought to make the {.teachings of the NT 
authoritative in their jirocedure. In compliance 
with this ideal they decided that the practice of 
infant baiatism and of affusion must be abandoned. 
The movement grew, and soon the flrsfc congrega- 
tion was established at Brush Bun, Pa. (4th May 
1811). 

The lieforniers, as they called themselves, were 
active in the dissemination of their views. Such 
leaders as the Campbells, Barton W. Stone, and 
Walter Scott were effective advocates of the new 
message. The adoption of immersion in the 
interest, as they believed, of Christian unity 
brought them into sympathetie relations with the 
Baptists, and in 18523 Alexander Campbell began 
the publication of a monthly called The Christian 
JBaptisi, For a time it seemed probable that the 
union of the two bodies would be effected. The 
Beformers were actually received into the fellow- 
ship of the Bedstone Baptist Association, and later 
-into that of the Mahoning Association, official 
organizations of the Baptists in Western Pennsyl- 
va.^ia and Ohio. But the union was never com- 
plete. Each of the groups suspected the other and 




at times made counter-charges of iinsoundness of 
views. Sejiaration took place, and gradually the 
Reformers, or Disciples, as they usually called 
themselves, went their "vvay as a separate body. 
At Bethany, W. Va., in 1840 Campbell founded 
Bethany College, tlie first of many schools organ- 
ized by the Disciples. The movement gi*ew rapidly 
in the States of West Virginia, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and Kentucky. Campbell travelled widely, preach- 
ing and holding debates on such themes as related 
to the Primitive Church and the necessity of its 
restoration. The formative influences of his early 
training, the Locldan philosophy, the Covenant 
theology of Holland, the reformatory preaching of 
the Haldanes in »Scotland and Ireland, and a pro- 
found sense of the scandal and disaster of divisions 
in the Church, were made evident in all his utter- 
ances. His power was widely felt, both among his 
own brethren and in other communions, and out- 
side the Church. As a result, a large company of 
vigorous and aggressive preachers and teachers 
became identified with the enterprise, and its pro- 
gress was rapid. 

With the growth of eliurclies the first interest in 
the idea of Christian unity gave way somewhat to 
the seemingly more definite and jiractical effort 
towards the restoration of early Christian usages. 
The weekly observance of the Lord's Supper, the 
immersion of adults as the only method of baptism, 
the organization of churches after the congre- 
gational order, with elders or bishops, and deacons, 
the rejection of all speculative discussion of the 
work of the Holy Spirit, and the emphasis upon 
the importance of the Scriptures in conversion 
were outstanding features of the^ new message. 
Close communion was never jpraotised, but it was 
understood that only the immersed should be 
admitted to the churches. 

In the development of so vigorous a body it was 
inevitable that controversy sliould have a pro- 
nounced part. Both with their religious neigh- 
bours and among themselves the Diseipjles have 
held earnest and prolonged controversy. Tend- 
encies to literalism and legalism have not been 
wanting, but they have yielded slowly to the 
spirit of inquiry and progress. The creation of 
new educationar foundations, tlie mamtenanee of 
an aggressive Journalism, the organization of 
missionary and pbilanthropic agencies, and the 
encouragement of an effective evangelism in the 
churches have increased the numbers, intelligence, 
and consecration of the Disciples, until at the 
present time they are fifth among the ^reat 
evangelical bodies of America,* have a consider- 
able constituency in England and Australia ; have 
important missionary interests in China, India, 
Japan, Africa, the Philippines, Mexico, and the 
West Indies; and maintain efficient State and 
District organizations in nearly all sections of the 
United States and Canada. 

The Disciples have desired from the first to be 
known only NT names. They speak of their 
churches as ^ Christian Churches,’ or ‘ Churches of 
Christ/ These names they hold in common with 
all believers, and claim no exclusive title to them. 
Tbeir worship has always been marked by 
simplicity, thougdi there is an inoreasing effort to 
impart dimity to the services. 

On the themes of advancing Christian thought, 
— the value and results of the historical method of 
Bible study, the contributions of modern scientific 
and pbilosophical laboiu*s to the religious life, tiie 
awakening of the social and civic conscience, the 
extension of missionary effort,, and the adoption of 
higher educational standards— the Disciples have 
passed through the usual throes and differences of 
opinion incident to the development of most sections 
of the modern Church. But the progress has been 
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fsteady, and the future is promising. Particularly 
are the Disciples awakening to the realization of 
their historic task— the earnest ellbrt to promote 
both by testimony and practical labours the unity 
of the people of God. 

Literature. —E. Gates, The Disciples of New York, 

1005, also Early Relaiion and Separation of Baptists and Dis> 
ciples, Oiiicago, 1904; B, B. Tyler, The Disciples, New York, 


1894; J. H. Garrison, Old Faith Restated, St. Louis, 1891, 
also The Reformation of the Nineteenth Centxiry, do., 1901; 
F. D. Power, Sketches of Our Pioneers, do., 1809 ; C. A. Young:, 
Historical Documents advocating Christian (Tnion, Chicago, 
1904; J. A. Williams, Life of John Smith, Cmciiinati, 1870; 
W, Baxter, Life of Walter Scott, do., 1874; R. Richardson, 
Memoirs of Alexander Campbell, do., 1888 ; W. E. ©arrison, 
Alexaxider CampbelVs Theology, St. Louis, 1900; S. Lamar, 
First Principles and Going 07i to Perfection, Cincinnati, 1891. 
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Buddhist (T. W. Buys Davids), p. 714. 

Christian (D. S. Schafp), p. 715. 

DISCIPLINE (Buddhist). — ^This subject may 
best be discussed under four dilferent heads: (1) 
discipline of the laity by the clergy ; (2) discipline 
of the novices by members of the Order ; (3) dis- 
cipline as carried out by the Order, in Chapter 
assembled, against individual members of it ; and 
(4) self-discipline. 

X, Discipline of the laity. — The Buddhist doc- 
trine did not recognize either a deity who can 
punish or a soul to be punished, and denied to the 
members of the Order (the hhihhlms) any priestly 
powers by which penalties in the next life could be 
mitigated or increased. Any disciplinary proceed- 
ings against the laity, therefore, were necessarily 
of a simple character. There are words in Pali 
for instruction,’ ‘discussion,’ ‘training,’ and ‘self- 
restraint* ; but there is no word covering the same 
ground as ‘discipline.’ The ideas of confessional 
or father-confessor, of absolution, inctuisition, and 
church-membership are wanting. The word ‘Bud- 
dhist’ was not invented till many centuries after 
the rise of what we call Buddiiism. By approving 
wholly or in part the doctrines of the new move- 
ment, a layman did not join any new organization 
or sever himself from any other. When Siha, the 
Licchavi general, an adherent of the Jains, became 
converted by the Buddha, he was expressly enjoined 
by the Buddha himself to continue his support of 
the Jain community (Vinaya Texts^ ii. 115). The 
only action of a disciplinary kind adopted by the 
early Buddhists towards laymen is deseribed in 
Vinaya Texts, iii. 118 ff. It is called ‘ the turning 
down of the bowl ’ {pattassa nihkujjana). In ease a 
layman, in one of five ways,^ endeavours to do 
harm to the Order, or speaks in disparagement of 
the Buddha, the Doctrine, or the Order, then it 
is permitted to the hhikkhus ‘to turn down the 
bowl ’ in respect of that layman — that is, to refuse 
to accept a gift of food from him. If in any of the 
same five ways a bhikjcim should endeavour to do 
harm to a layman, a Chapter should compel him 
to beg pardon of that layman (ib, ii. 356 f.). The 
layman could have the ban removed by a (Chapter 
by confessing his error and asldng^ for forgiveness 
(io. iii. 124). No mention of this ceremony of 
turning down the bowl has been found except in 
the earliest period, and it is now (juite obsolete. 
Of any formal discipline laymen in knowledge 
of the faith we hear nothing j and there was no 
custom corresponding to the Areuni BiscipUna 
(0,7?.) of the early Catholics, The hhikhhm are 
described as willing to talk over with laymen in 
an informal way any points of doctrine they wished 
to discuss. A large number of cases of this in- 
formal teaching are given in the books. 

2, Discipline of novices. — One of the main 
objects of the founders of the vadouE Orders that 
existed in India in the Buddha’s time was to pro- 
vide, hy the establishment of the Order, for the 
preservation and propagation of the founder’s 
teaching. There were then no books and no pub- 

1 The details of these five ways are griven below in the section 
on * Discipline of novices.* 


I Jewish (M. Joseph), p. 720. 

I Muslim,— See Muhammadanism, 

Ushers. The novices and the younger members of 
the Order learnt the statements of the doctrine 
(the Suttas) by heart, and the older members ex- 
pounded and discussed them, and cross-q^uestioned 
the novices on their knowledge. It was necessary 
for such an Order to have rules. These the novices 
learnt, and the elders discussed. Among the early 
Buddhist literature, thus handed down to us, there 
are manuals used for the discipline of the novices 
in the Doctrine, in the Poetry, in the psychologi- 
cal Ethics, and in the Canon Law. The majority 
of the Abhidhamma books are of this nature. 
The Paripar'a (‘Supplement’) to the Vinaya, which 
occupies the fifth volume of Oldenberg’s edition of 
the text, consists entirely of a number of ijuestions 
on the Canon Law, and was evidently used in the 
teaching of novices. The Khudda- and Mula- 
sikklid (‘ Short and Advanced Manuals’) are some- 
what later examples of the same thing. These 
studies and the personal attendance on his teacher 
occupied most of the time of the novice. If a 
novice tried to prevent the elder hhikkhus from 
receiving alms, if he devised mischief against them, 
if he prevented their finding a lodging- place, if he 
abused them, or if he caused division among them, 
then his teacher might interdict him from entering 
certain parts of the common residence (explained 
as meaning the bedroom or the sitting-room he 
has frequented IVinaya, i. 84]). In ten cases of 
grievous misconduct, a novice may be expelled by 
his teacher (ib, i. 85). No other disciplinary pro- 
ceedings are mentioned. 

3. Discipline in the Order,— The Buddhist Order 
was a democracy. There was no vow of obedience 
and no hierarchy. The administration of the busi- 
ness of the Order was carried out locally by a 
Chapter on which each member of the Order (each 
hhikkhu) resident in the locality had a seat. The 
senior member i^resided as primus inter pares, and 
decisions were made by vote of the majority of 
those present. Should any member of the Order 
have committed, in the opinion of any other mem- 
ber, any breach of one of the regulations, the latter 
could bring forward, at the next meeting of the 
Chapter, a resolution on the subject. If the re- 
solution was carried, the offending member re- 
mained for a fixed period under suspension. The 
! suspension could be removed by a similar resolution 
when the offender had acknowledged his offence. 
In four cases of grave moral delinquency-— murder, 
theft, impurity, and a false claim to extraordinary 
spiritual pre-eminence — ^the penalty was expulsion 
from the Order. The lawbooks give numerous 
cases which throw light on the question whether 
some particular act does or does not amount to a 
breach of any one of the 227 main rules of the Order, 
or of any one of the explanatory by-laws subsidiary 
to those rules. But they afford no evidence as to 
how frequently recourse was actually had, in the 
early years of the movement, to suefi discMinary 
proceeding by a Chapter. Meefeings of the Chapter 
are still hela in Siam, Burma, and Ceylon .for 
business purposes, for the recitation of tjie lliiles, 
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for admission of new members, etc. "Whether dis- 
ciplinary proceedings are still used, and, if so, how 
frequently, is not known. In other countries the 
ancient rules have fallen altogether out ot use, 
and we have no information as to any disciplinary 
proceedings that may have been substituted for 
the formal acts of the Chapter (see, further, art. 
Cbimes and Punishments [Buddhist]). 

4. Self-discipline. — There were three codes of 
ethics in early Buddhism — one for the lay adherent, 
another for a member of the Order, and a third for 
those, whether laymen or mendicants, who had 
entered upon the Path to am/iai-ship. People 
joined the Order for a variety of reasons — ^to earn 
a livelihood, for a life of literary peace, to escape 
the troubles of the world, from dislike of authority, 
or even (as Nagasena says to King Milinda) out of 
fear of kings.^ Borne were converted men before 
they joined the Order; the majority were not. 
They were expected, in addition to their literary 
studies, to devote themselves to an elaborate 
system of self-discipline in ethics and psychology, 
leading up to what were regarded as the highest 
truths — those constituting the samadhi, the in- 
sight of the higher stages of the Path.^ The 
existence of this system is the most characteristic 
feature of Buddhist discipline (see art. Hinayana). 

Liteeatcrb.— VinayaPi^aham, ed. H. Oldenberg (6 vols., 
London, 1879-1883) ; H. Oldenberg' and Rhys Davids, Vinaya 
Texts (Oxford, 1881-1885, being tr. of vols. i. and ii. of the last- 
named worh); Dlgha Nihaya^ ed. Rhys Davids and J. B. 
Carpenter {PTS, 1890-1910); Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the 
Buddha (Oxford, 1899-1910), also Questions of King Milinda 
(Oxford, 1890-1894); Khudda-Sikklid and Mula-Sihkhdj ed. E. 
Miiller (JPTS, 1883). T. W. KhYS DAVIDS. 

DISCIPLINE (Christian).—!. Definition and 
aim. — Church discipline is that body of measures 
which have been employed in the Christian Church 
to secure its own purity and the spiritual well- 
being of its members by the punishment of 
offenders against its constitution and teachings. 
The authority for such procedure is based (1) upon 
the very nature of the Church as a select body 
with a code of its own ; (2) upon express com- 
mands of Christ ; (3) upon Apostolic preoeiits and 
examples afforded in the history of the Apostolic 
Church. The Cliurch, as an institution endowed 
with the quality of holiness and entrusted with 
the deposit of revealed truth, is hound to keep 
itself free from corrupting elements which might 
taint its purity and thwart its activity in training 
its members and in bearing witness to the world. 
As it concerns the offender, discipline is intended 
(1) to reclaim him from error of doctrine or 
impurity of life, so that, if possible, his soul may 
be saved; ox (2) to out him as a withered 
branch, from the body of Christ and ail participa- 
tion in its benefits. |n the development of the 
Canon Law, such punishments were termed either 
medicinal ifnedicinales) or strictly penal 

{pcencB mndicativee). The former are corrective 
and reformatory ; the latter, while, according to 
canonists, they do not wholly exclude this idea, 
axe mainly concerned with the vindication of the 
majesty of the law and the removal of all danger 
to the Church from contagion. 

After the Apostolic age and from the close^ of 
the 2nd cent., Church discipline found expression 
in the unformulated system of Penance, To this 
were added, from the 4th cent., the Canons of 
Councils, local and ecumenical ; from the 7 th the 
Penitential Books; and later the collections of 
Canon Law culminating in the Decretals of Gratian, 
about 1150. Beginning with Constaatiue^s reign, 
severe civil penalties were executed upon dissenters 
from the Church’s formulated standard of doctrine. 
The Arians, who refused obedience to the Nicene 

1 Milinda, i. 60. 

2 Rbys Davids, Dialogues of the BuddM^ i. 190-19S. 


statement, were banished, and their books burnt. 
Although such penaltie.s were inflicted by the civil 
ruler, they received the approbation of the Church. 
The legislation concerning the ^ discipline and 
punishment of dissenters reached its culmination, 
so far as the Churcli was concerned, in the 
tribunals of the Papal and Spanish Inquisitions 
(1215, 1478), This body of legislation was ex- 
tended to include witchcraft and all kinds of 
maUficnim, especially after the bull of Innocent 
vin., Smnmis amdGrant&s (1484). 

The Keformers continued to insist upon ecclesi- 
astical discipline, and, in their hands, it found its 
most strenuous application in the codes of Geneva 
and the disciplinary books of the Elizabethan 
Puritans of Scotland and the Westminster As- 
sembly. As to the seat of authority for the 
exercise of Church discipline, the theory has been, 
and is, that the Church exercises discipline over 
her own members and within her own si^here. To 
use the expression current in the Middle^ Ages, she 
wields the spiritual sword {gladium spirituale), or, 
to quote a Protestant synibol (the Scottish First 
Bom of Discipline, ch. ix.), she "draws the sword 
which of God she hath received.’ But, in fact, 
not only has the distinction between the Church 
and the State as agents to punish ecclesiastical 
offences {delicta) not always been clearly defined, 
but the Church has not restricted herself to her 
sphere, and, indeed, has expected the State to aid 
her in the maintenance of her discipline. From 325 
onwards the Universal Church gradually came to 
approve civil penalties for ecclesiastical offences. 
The Latin Church, through the Inquisition, the 
culminating procedure in her disciplinary activity, 
not only pronounced suspects guilty of heresy, but 
imprisoned them, ordered their liouses to be burnt 
ana their goods confiscated, and turned them over 
to the oivil authorities, knowing that their punish- 
ment would |)e death. In the Protestant Churches 
of Zurich and Geneva, among the Protestants of 
England and Scotland, and during the Colonial 
period in the United States, the same confusion 
prevailed, although in its application the legisla- 
tion was much less destructive than during the 
Middle Ages. It has remained for more recent 
times to make the line separating the ecclesiastical 
and civil realms more distinct, even to the complete 
separation of Church and State, in some Protestant 
lands. 

2. Discipline in the Apostolic Church.— Pure as 
is the operation of the Holy Spirit, and spotless 
as is the ideal Church, the bride of Christ, it was 
predicted by Christ that offences would arise (Mt 
IS"^). Such offences were manifested in the earliest 
days of the Church’s history. The Apostles them- 
selves remained conscious of weaknesses and fanlts. 
Peter denied Christ (Mt and was condemned 

by Paul at Antioch (Gal Paul says, ‘ I buffet 

anybody’ (1 Co 9*^), calls upon the Christians to 
whom he wrote ‘to mortify their members’ (Col 
3®), and in Bo 7 indicates that a constant war goes 
on in the Christian between the appetencies of 
the flesh and the will of the Spirit. ‘ In a great 
house there are not only vessels of gold and of 
silver, but also of wood and of earth ; and some 
unto honour, and some unto dishonour’ (2 Ti 2^®), 
Here the Apostle has in mind persons ‘ reprobate 
concerning the faith,’ whom he compares to Jaimes 
and Jambres (3®). 

The Church’s right to exercise discipline was 
definitely conferred when Christ empowered His 
Apostles to bind and loose (Mt 18^®). He also 
indicated the measures to be resorted to when an 
. offbnee became known. If a brother was found 
I guilty of a fault, he was to be pnvately admonished 
i by a single person ; then, if necessary, by several 
i in company ; and finally, ‘ if reproof was stUl 
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ineffectual, tlio offender was to bo publicly rebuked 
before the congro'^atiun. In case be was still 
obdurate, be was to bo treated ‘ as the Gentile and 
the publican^ 

Alter the KesiiiTcction, the Apostles exercised 
the function of discipline, and warranted it by 
precepts. The duty of feeding the flock and ruling 
in the Church (Ac 20‘^®, He etc.) implied this 
function. ^ Special rules of practice were issued by 
the council of Jerusalem (Ac 15). The oflences con« 
demned were both errors of doctrine and faults of 
conduct against the pure laws of Christian living. 
The first cases of discipline— the «appalling deaths of Ananias 
and Sapphira (Ac 5)— are so extraordinary that no one hnt an 
extreme advocate of Oburch prerogative would find in them a 
precedent for the Church to follow, although they are referred 
to as examples of just punishment, not only in the Middle 
Ages, but by Galvin. It is true that, in the case of Sapphira, 
Peter announced her death; but the punishments must be 
loohed upon as the unusual act of God, designed to make a 
lasting impression upon the Church. To another category 
belong the cases which occur in the writings of Paul and John. 
John (2 took the position that heresy was a sufficient 

ground for refusing companionship with the offenders. Paul 
combined the two categories when he called upon the Thessa- 
lonian Christiana to withdraw themselves ‘ from every brother 
that walketh disorderly, and not after the tradition which they 
received of us’ (2 Th 3Q). Heresy he pronounced a gangrene 
(2 Ti 2^^, cf. Tit 3 ^ 0 ), and he admonished the Ooriathians to 
exclude from their companionship brethren who were extor- 
tioners, fornicators, revilers, idolaters, drunkards, and covetous 
(1 Co 55>-’S). He excommunicated the member of the Corinthian 
congregation who had committed incest wntb his tnother-indaw 
(1 Co 6, 2 Go 7), and ‘delivered unto Satan’ Alexander and 
Hymensaus (1 Ti l^O), He also invoked the anathema against 
‘any man that loveth not the Lord,’ and against the Judaia- 
ing teachers who might preach another gospel than that he 
preached <1 Co 1623, Gal xs), in the case of the Corinthian 
offender, Paul states that his purpose was that bis ‘ spirit may 
be saved in the day of the Lord Jesus,* and, in the case of 
Alexander and Hymenseus, that they ‘might be taught not to 
blaspheme.’ 

It is evident that it is possible, from these state- 
ments of the NT, for a Clmrcli hierarchy, if it 
be so disposed, to justify the resort to the must 
rigorous methods of disciplinary constraint, and to 
reduce Church government to a mere contrivance 
to exact implicit mechanical obedience to a system 
of ecclesiastical enactments, forgetting that the 
Church is a training school to exercise discipline 
in the spirit of love and for the education and 
correction of the weak and offending. 

3, The ante^Nicene practice (a.h. 100-313, the 
date of Constantine’s edict of toleration). — this 

f eriod a strict system of discipline “was practised, 
ut the punishments were prescribed and executed 
by the spiritual authorities, and had nothing to do 
with civil constraints. There was no precise code, 
and the practice differed in different jiarts of the 
Church, for example, as between N. Africa and 
Home, The two marked features are the develop- 
ment of the system of penance and the issue of 
disciplmaiy canons by councils. The distinction 
which came to be made between venial and mortal 
sins also had an important bearing upon the 
exercise of discipline. 

Ill his A& Pudie, ch, 19 (‘A:ite-Mc. Fathers,’ Amer. od., iv, 97), 
Tertullian ermmerafces seven mortal offences for which, if com- 
mitted after baptism, there can he no restoration in this world 
or hope in the world to come— murder, idolatry, theft, apostasy, 
blasphemy, fornication, adultexy. For these Christ will not 
act as pleader {homm ultra eacorator now. erit OhrintuB). Those 
who commit such offences cease to be sons of Ood. For other 
sins committed after baptism, certain penances or csompensa- 
tions were prescribed, such as fasting, prayer, and almsAxdng. 
Orlgen (as quoted by Friedberg, p. 200) states that only for 
manifest sins (peccata evidmtia) were offenders cast out from 
the Church— givmg as the reason, lest the wheat be plucked up 
with the tares. Towards the end of the period, the penitential 
system camo to recogniae four classes of penitents— weepers, 
hearers, kneelers, and slanders {JlmUBi mtdienUs^ 

These were within the pale of the Church (iutm 
as opposed to the excommunicate. They were for- 
bidden certain forms of pleasure, ornaments of dress, connubial 
intercourse, etc., and they were especially required to devote 
themselves to prayer, almsgiving, fasting, eto. The usual 
duration of this period of penance was three or four years, 
though it might be abbreviated at the will of the Church 
authonties. 

The schisms which broke out in the Church, such as those of 


Novabian, Miletus, and the Bonatists,^ were a revolt against a 
tendency to relax the rigours of discipline, and arose for the 
most part over the question of the restoration of the lapsed. 
The K. African Church, led by Tertullian, refused restoration 
to those who had denied the faith in tunes of persecution ; 
Cyprian at first took the same ground, but later receded from 
it in view of the great number who had given way in the 
Becian-Valerian persecution, and granted to the penitent the 
communion in the hour of death. The Homan Church was 
lenient with this class of offenders. 

The Synods wliich were held at the close of this period — 
Elvira, Arles, and Ancyra — passed .severe disciplinary canons. 
The {Spanish Synod of Elvira (see A. W. W. Halo, The Syn. of 
EMra, Lond. lSs2) in 81 canons punished with anathemat- 
ization the denial of the communion, and lesser penalties. 
Minder, idolatry, and especially unchastity have a large place 
given to them. For example, a wife guilty of adultery, ivithout 
precedent provocation given by the husband, is denied com- 
munion even in the hour of death. ThobC guilty of extrava- 
gance ill dress may after three years be restored to the com- 
munion, and gamblers after one year. The worship of idols by 
a baptized adult is pronounced a cHmm cwpitale, and tlie 
offender is excluded permanently from the communion. 

4. From 313 to 1215 (from Constantine’s edict of 
toleration to tiie establishment of the Inquisition). 
— ^With the alliance of the Church with the State, 
a new practice "was developed in regard to the treat- 
ment of ecclesiastical oflences. The State itself 
passed disciplinary regulations for certain of them, 
and executed punishments. Worldly penalties, 
such as confiscation of goods, banishment, mulcts 
of money, death, and later the loss of individual 
freedom, came to be approved by the Church as 
penalties for offences within the realm of religion 
(see Hinschius, iv. SOS-'SU ; Friedberg, 210 ; Her- 
genrflther, 546 ff.). Carrying over to the new order 
the ideas whioh the office of Pontifex Maximus 
implied, Constantme claimed authority, as uni- 
versal bishop, over the external affairs of the 
Church. He and his Imperial successors exercised 
the right not only of proceeding against heretics, 
but, as in the case of Theodosius, of designating 
who they were. The Tlieodosian code counted as 
a public crime every offence against religion, on 
the ground that such offences hrouglit injury to 
ail {hi onmkim fertur injuria [quoted by Fried- 
berg, 209]). The following are the chief steps in 
the iiistory of Church discipline in this period of 
1000 years ; 

(1) As worldliness crept into the Church after 
Constantine’s identification with it, offences of 
moral conduct were given less prominence, and 
offences %yere emphasized which wore committed 
against the Church as a corporation and against 
its doctrinal code as formulated by the Councils, 
and held by the common opinion of the Church. 

(2) Constantine punished departures fi'om the 
Niceno statement by burning the books of the 
Arians and banishing Arms himself. His sons at 
one time punished Athanasius and his followers, 
at another favoured them. 

(3) The Ecumenical Councils, beginning with 
the Nicene (325), passed, in addition to their doc- 
trinal decrees, canons providing rules of adminis- 
tration and discipline. The Athanasian Creed 
pronounced anathema upon those refusing its pre- 
cise definitions of tlie doctrine of the Trinity, and 
excluded them from the possibility of salvation. 

(4) While the Emperoi’S, from Gratxan and Theo- 
dosius to Justinian, w'cre proscribing paganism by 
penalties increasing to the penalty of death, 
Imperial rescripts were placing Christian heretics 
under the civil ban. Theodosius the Great, at 
the close of the 4tii cent,, pronounced those who 
held to the Nicene statement Catholic Christians, 
and all othei's heretics. In 15 different enact- 
ments ho deprived the latter of ali right io the, 
exercise of religious usagon, excluded them from 
civil office, and threatened them with fines, banish- 
ment, confiscation of goods, and— as in the case of 
the Manichceans, Audians, and Quartodecimaus— . 
‘With death. 

(5) The code of Justinian not only regulated all 
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kinds of affairs, Imi. in certain cases 

gave even jiirisdict-ioii to the l)ishoj>s {see 

Pf annmuller^ ^ Die Jclvchl icli e G etict::gcb i i ng JiiS’ 
tinians, Berlin, 1902, j). 82 0.). 

(6) The penalty of death was executed for the 
first time for ecclesiastical oOences at Treves in 
385, when the Spanish hisliop Jh'iscillian and six 
others, including a noble uiatron of Bordeaux, 
were put to death. All the bishops present ex- 
cept Theognistes ai^proved the sentence. Ambrose 
and Martin of Tours disapproved of it, the former, 
however, being opposed to the death sentence 
altogether, Leo l. (440-461) definitely advocated 
the death penalty for heretics. Henceforth the 
only parties to oppose it were the dissenting sects, 
such as the Bonatists. 

(7) Notable cases of discipline are not wanting 
in the administration of high ecclesiastics. Chry- 
sostom was deposed for rebuking the extravagance 
and vices of the Imperial court of Constantinople 
(404). Ambrose excluded Theodosius from the 
church of Milan till he had made expiation for 
the wholesale execution in Thessalonica (390), 
Synesius excommunicated the governor of Penta- 
polis for his merciless oppiessions (409). 

(8) The most important influence on the dis- 
cipline of dissenters exercised by any churchman 
was that of Augustine. At first inclined to re- 
strict discipline to spiritual measures, he changed 
front during the controversy with the Bonatists. 
Quoting our Lord’s words in the parable, ‘ Compel 
them to come in,’ he expounded them to include 
physical measures. He did not go as far as 
distinctly to advocate the penalty of death, hut 
his exposition became the chief authority for the 
Schoolmen, including Thomas Aquinas, in favour 
of the death penalty for heretics, 

(9) Buring the 7th and 8th centuries, penitential 
codes came into use, prescribing penalties for all 
sorts of offences against religion and the Church, 
beginning with those of Columban (f 615), and 
Theodore of Tarsus (t 690). A forerunner of these 
winters was John Scholasticus (t 578), whose 
Syntagma with its 68 canons was confirmed by the 
Trullan Synod of 692. An idea of the penances 
prescribed by Theodore of Tarsus may be formed 
from one example. A priest who drank to excess 
and vomiting had to do penance for 30 days, a 
layman for 15 days, ^ False canonical codes were 
referred to by the Paris Synod (829). 

(10) The Isidorian Becretals, dating from the 
middle of the 9th cent., authorized the Church 
to take cognizance in her discipline not only of 
specifically ecclesiastical offences {dclicta mere 
ecclesiastica), but also of offences of a mixed char- 
acter {del'icta mixta). For certain Church digni- 
taries the decisions of the Church tribunal were 
final. 

(11) Special legislation was enacted for clerical 
offences. Among the more notable acts was the 
so-called Canonical Rule (see Hatch, Growth of 
Ch. Institutions, London, 1887, eh. ix.). The 
ministry had become not only a profession, but 
a lucrative profession. The clergy hawked and 
hunted, were extravagant in their retinues, drank, 
and committed other excesses. One of Charle- 

. magne’s capitularies (802) called upon the clergy 
to live 'according to the canon.’ Later a semi- 
cloistral mode of life was introduced among them, 
one reason given being that the clergy thereby 
‘might avoid the company of women,’ as at the 
Roman Council of 853. 

(12) The Canon Law was definitely incorporated 
in the collections of Regino (t 915h.iBurcJiard of 
Worms (t 1025), Anselm of Lucca (ua86), Cardinal 
Beusdedit (c, 1087), and Ivo of ClIHtres {flllO). 
These imperfect works gave way to mBmonuinental 
production of the Camaldulensian lank, Gratian, 


who taught canon law in the convent of St. Felix, 
Bologna^ in the middle of the 12th century. Kis 
work, uhosc original title was Oonnoj'drnUia 
(‘unomnn. disrorthnittitm, beeaiue the manual in its 
il(3])arimcul, as the Seidemvcs of Peter the Lombard 
liecame the manual in the depiirfcinent of theology. 
It was greatly augmented Avith the supplements 
added by the Orders of Gregory IX., Boniface 
VIII., Cieinent V., and Jolm xxii.’ Although full 
of forgeries and errors, as has been shoAvn by 
Bollinger - Friedrich [iJas Papstthuni^ Munich, 
1892), it remained the undisputed code in Western 
Christendom till the Reformation, regulating life 
from the cradle to the grave. Its decrees liave in 
part been superseded by the canons and decrees of 
the Council of Trent. 

(13) As vicar of Christ and undisputed head of 
Latin Christendom, the Pope became, as the Middle 
Ages advanced, the supreme disciplinarian, and 
his decisions kepi Cliriatendoin, especially Eng- 
land, in a constant ferment. 

(14) The greater puuisliments which came into 
general use in the Church Avere the anathema and 
the interdict, to which is to be added suspension 
from the priesiliood. Tavo forms of anathema, the 
minor and the major, are distinguished by Wetzer- 
Welte, quoting Gregory IX., but they differ only 
in the degrees of solemnity Avith Avhicli they are 
pronounced. The anathema excludes from the 
communion and all public services of the Church 
except preacihing, and from all the public suffrages 
of the Church, but not necessarily from p>rivate 
intercessions. If the sentence still rests upon the 
offender at death, it excludes from hurial in con- 
secrated ground, Martin V, in his Ad evitanda 
(1418) made a distinction betAA’een exconiTmimcati 
tolerati and exeommunicati vitandi. From the 
latter all religious intercourse whatever is to be 
Avithheld, and, as far as feasible, all commercial deal- 
ing (see Hergenrbtlier, 56811). Perhaps no excom- 
munications surpass in execration that pronounced 
by Clement Vl. (1346) against Louis the Bavarian : 

^ Let him he damned in his going out and his coming in 1 
The Lord strilce him with madness and blindness and mental 
insanity 1 May the heavens empty upon him their thimder- 
bolts, and the wrath of the Omnipotent burn itself into him in 
the present and the future world 1 May the universe fight 
against him, and the earth open to swallow him up alive 1 * 
(Mirbt, Quellen d. PapsttJiums'^, Tubingen, 1901, p. 153). 

The interdict was extended to a community of 
persons or territory. There are different degrees 
of punishment involved in the sentence^ but in 
general it involves the denial of the sacraments of 
the Eucharist, Ordination, and Extreme Unction, 
public services of the Church, and the rite of burial 
in sacred ground. Among the notable cases Avere 
the interdicts fulminated over Scotland (1180), 
England (1208), the sacred cities of Rome by 
Adrian iv. (1155), and Jerusalem (1229) on the 
occasion of the crusade of the excommunicated 
Emperor, Frederick n. 

5. From 1Z15 (the Fourth Lateran Council) to 
the Council of Trent.— Thera are three important 

oints which stand out in the further history of 

iscipline before the Reformation. (1) The doc- 
trine of Penance undexAvent a radical change (see 
K, Mitller, I)er Umschwung in der L&hre von dor 
Busse wdhrend d. t^ten Jalirh, Freib. 1892; 
Schalf, Oh. Eist, vol. v. pt, i. p. 729 ff.). Con^ 
fession to the priest and satisfaction by doing the 
penances prescribed by him Avere made necessary 
for absolution, The acts of satisfaction are penal 
acts which serve like medicines for spiritual AA’^ounds, 
and also as a compensation to God for offences. So 
Alexander of Hales and Thomas Aquinas taught. 
The priest is the judge of AVhat the act of satxs- 
faotipn shall be. Among the more notable cases 
of public penance were those of Henry ii. after 
Bemcet’s death, and Raymund of Toulouse. This 
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system of discipline under the direction of the 
priest became obligatory for every Christian in 
the world. The crusades offered a vast oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of Church discipline and 
penance. 

(2) The tribunal of the Inquisition, established 
by Innocent iir. at the 12th Ecumenical Council 
(1215), was intended to meet the peril of heresy 
and to extii-pate it. With Gregory the Great 
(t 604) heresy ceased to be known in Western 
Europe for four centuries. At the end of the lith 
cent, slight traces of it appear at Goslar, Mainz, 
Cologne, Strassburg, and other places. They as 
quickly disappeared, but suddenly in the 12th 
cent, heresy sprang up in different parts of Europe, 
from Milan to Antwerp, and from the Pyrenees to 
Bremen. In his Laws of 1238, Erederick li. gives a 
list of 19 different heretical sects. The chief of 
these were the Cathaxi and the W aldenses. In 1 163 
a Synod of Toulouse compared heretics to serpents 
concealing themselves in the grass. Innocent iii.*s 
predecessor, Lucius III., at the Council of Verona 
G184) joined with Frederick Barbarossa in a public 
demonstration in the Cathedral, that they would 
make it their common cause to extirpate heretical 
depravity. Princes were ordered to take an oath 
to support the Church in punishing offenders, upon 
pain of forfeiting their dignities. The Synod of 
Toulouse (1163) had called upon princes to imprison 
heretics and confiscate their goods. The Third 
Lateran (1179) extended the punishments to de- 
fenders of heretics. By the third canon of the 
Fourth Lateran (1215) all princes were again en- 
joined to swear to pro^tect the orthodox faith, on 
pain of losing their lands ; and to all taking part 
* in the extermination of heretics ’ was offered the 
indulgence extended to the Crusaders in the Holy 
Land. All who in any way supported heretics 
were to be excommunicated and excluded from 
receiving their natural inheiitance. This por- 
tentous organization was further perfected at the 
Council of Toulouse (1229), and by Innocent IV. in 
his bull Ad Qz^tirpanda (1252), which prescribed 
torture as a means of extorting confession of 
crime. Ho heretic was to be punished till con- 
victed by the ecclesiastical tribunal, but, once 
convicted, the secular arm was under obligation 
to, punish the offender by destroying his domicile 
and refuge, even though it were underground, by 
confiscating his goods, and by putting him to 
death. Innocent ill, declared that, as treason was 
punished, so much more should punishments be 
meted out to those who committed the greater 
crime of blasphemy against God and His Son. 
Secular imnces were, to draw the sword against 
them (see quotation in Schaff, €h. vol. v. 

pt, ii. p> 618, together with Huxter’s exposition of 
Innoeent^s views). Innocent summoned Christen- 
dom to a crusade against the hei*eties in Southern 
France, promising ^ those who fougljt for the soul 
and for God ’ the same rewards as he promised to 
those who ventured their lives to rescue the Holy 
Bepulchre- 

In vain is (ihe plea made that; the OhurcU did not execute 
heretics or immediately pronounce the decree of execution. 
It immured them for life, and it threatened with exclusion from 
the sacrament and from heaven princea and magistrates who 
refused to execute the death penalty upon them., dJhe Catholic 
apologist, Vacandard, Is oompeilea to say that at times the 
sacred tribunal aetwally passed sentence of death. It is strange, 
In view of the words of Popes and councils, that Gatholio 
writers, like Ph. BergenrSther (JKathol MircTimmhL Bdl). 
should, assert mot only that it is nob within the Churches pro- 
vince to execute the death penalty, hut that it cannot call upon 
the State to execute it. An inquisitor like Bernard Guy re- 
presented the temper of his time when he said in his famous 
manual that heresy could be exterminated only as heretics 
were burnt. 

extreme form of Ohurch discipline the Schoolmen 
gave mu theological justification. Thomas Aquinas, resting 
upon -the authority of Augustine, asserted that^ heretics were 
not only to he< separated from the Ohurch by excommunication. 


but from the world by death’ (S'umn.vh, ii. pt. 2. 11 [ed. Migne, 
iii. 109]). * As falsifiers of coin^ afe to be put to death, much 
more should they be put to death who are guilty of the more 
wicked act of ooriupting the faith. The heretic the Church 
delivers over to the secular tribunal to be put out of the 
world.' 

The Spanish Inquisition, formally sanctioned by 
Sixtus IV. (1478) and accepted by his successors in 
its essential features, is even more noted in history 
for its ingenious devices and severity in disciplining 
heretics than the papal tribunal establivSlied in 
1215. Pastor and Funk both agree, as against 
Hefele, that it was primarily not a State institu- 
tion, but the creation of the Pope (Schaff*, Gh» Mist, 
vol. V, pt. ii. p. 539 ft'.). 

(3) The third important chapter in the history 
of Church discipline in this period was the famous 
assertion of Boniface viii., in the bull Unam 
sanctam (1302), that both swords are in the hands 
of the Pope, and that it is altogether necessary 
to salvation to be obedient to the Koman pontim 
This assertion, conffrmed by Leo x. on the very 
eve of the Protestant Beformation, sufficiently 
justiffes the Church in the use of any means 
w’hatsoever that it may select to carry 6n its 
work and maintain its authority. Down to the 
14th cent., the theory had been that the Church’s 
jurisdiction stops with those who are baptized by 
its ritual. But papal pamphleteers, after the death 
of Boniface viii., like Augustinus Triumphus 
(t 1328), extended it to the whole heathen world. 
A voice as if proclaiming a new era, Marsilius of 
Padua, in hh JD&femor pads (1324), argued that the 
disciplinary prerogative of the Church was only 
suasive, not penal. But the Church did not listen 
to him, and the Council of Constance (1415) re- 
affirmed the doctrine that heretics should he 
burnt ('puniendi usjiue ad ignem’), and carried 
out the affirmation in the sentences against Hus 
and Jerome of Prague and the bones of Wyelif. 
The papal crusades against the Gathari were re- 
eated against the Hussites, and Savonarola was 
urnt with the approbation of Pope Alexander vi. 
One of the charges made by Leo x. against Luther 
was that he asserted that it was against the will 
of the Holy Spirit that heretics should be burnt. 

The Council of Trent nowhere mentions the 
penalty of death for heretics, but neither it nor 
any I^ope since has expressly rejected the severe 
disciplinary policy exercised by the Church for 
centuries. The disciplinary element in penance 
was xe-afiirmed by the Council of Trent, even to 
the use of indulgences. 

6. The Reformers and the Protestant Churches. 
—Three things, made prominent by the Reformers, 
were adapted to reduce the value of Church dis- 
cipline and to limit the application of a discip- 
linary code : (1) the principle emphasizing the 
immediate responsibility of the Christian to God ; 
(2) the authority of Scripture as the supreme rule 
of life ; (3) the insistence npon preaching as the 
chief element in the power of the keys — a view 
which passed into the Augsburg (Schaff*, Creeds, 
iii. 59) and other Protestant Confessions. Instruc- 
tion and persuasion through the sermon were de- 
stined, to a considerable extent, to take the place 
ol punitive discipline. Another consideration 
adapted to limit the application of discii^line was 
the abolition of the confessional, and the substi- 
tution of repentance of heart for penance with its 
system of outward satisfactions imposed by the 

E iiest. There was a wide divergence between the 
utheran and the Galvinistio Reformations in 
the prominence given to discipline, growing out of 
the attitude of Luther and Calvin respectively. 
Luther had no genius for administration, and felt 
little conffdence in discipline. Calvin was a born 
administrator, and in theory advanced discipline 
to almost as iiigh a place as it had held in the 
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mediaeval Church, but with a wide difference in 
practice. 

(1) The Lutheran Church. — Luther was inclined 
to be satisfied with preaching, Christian instruc- 
tion, and the dispensation of the two sacraments 
as the means for preserving the purity of the 
Church and extending her influence. He had 
little to say about discipline as a system, and 
never set forth a clear theory of the relation of 
Church and State. He was violent enough in his 
judgments against the Anabaptists, Miinzer, and 
the Protestant anarchists, and against the Swiss, 
but be never worked out a system of discipline. 
The Augsburg Confession (pt. IL art. vii.) con- 
demns the ‘ violent excommunications ’ of pontilfs, 
and their attempt to take from Emperors their 
prerogatives and transfer them to themselves. It 
insists that the two powers are not to he con- 
founded, and at the same time that the Church 
in her own sphere is sovei'eign. The exercise of 
her rightful power no more interferes Avith civil 
government than the art of singing does. The 
Schmalkald Articles (iii. 9) reject the major ex- 
communication, but retain the minor, which is to 
be used against manifest sinners, excluding them 
from the Lord's Table till they give proof of 
amendment. This power of excommunication in- 
heres in the bodv of the Church. Later in the 
16th cent, it was left to the Lutheran consistories, 
the pastor having only the prerogative of an- 
nouncing the sentence. In the 17th cent, there 
Avas a movement to establish or re-establish a 
system of discipline by J. V. Andrese, avIio had 
been in Geneva, the younger Quistorp of Rostock, 
and others, by the appointment of a body of 
elders for each congregation. Spener also Avrote 
of discipline as a possible means of reviving piety. 
These suggestions came to nothing. At the pre- 
sent time the State exercises so largo an authority 
in appointing ministers and enforcing baptism 
•that discijdine is almost a lost art in the German 
Lutheran Churches. 

(2) The Ueforrmd Chur dies. —{a) Zwingli and 
CEcolampadius left the right of excommunication 
to the State. In Zurich the Reformation was 
carried out by the magistrates ] and heretics and 
Anabaptists Avere executed. Zwingli, so far as Ave 
know, did not protest against this punishment. 
The First Helvetic Confession provides for excom- 
munication and for reinstatement in case of re- 
pentance j but, without making a clear distinction 
between the two realms, puts the authority to 
pass sentence in the hands of those ' who are ap- 
pointed thereto by the servants of the ^¥ord and 
the Christian magistracy.' The State is to take 
positive measures to root out blasphemy and 
punish blasphemers, and to promote the s^^read 
of the principles preached in the pulpit. The 
Second Helvetic Confession (xxx. [SchaffJ Creeds^ 
iii. 305 f.]) makes it the duty of the civil magis- 
trate * to defend the Churcli of God and the preach- 
ing of the truth, to cut out all impiety, super- 
stition, and idolatry, to draw the sword against 
all malefics and blasphemers, and to coerce all 
heretics who are heretics indeed.’ 

{h) The practice of the large bo<^ of the Re- 
formed Churches Avas determined by Calvin’s treat- 
ment in his Institutes (bk. iv. ch. 12) and by the 
Genevan code, the Ecclesiastical Ordinances, Avhich 
Avere largely the Avork of Calvin’s hand. It must 
not be overlooked that in minor particulars the 
execution of the Genevan legislation differs from 
Calvin’s theory as lai4 doAvn in his Xmtitutes. 
Calvin’s carefully arranged form of Church govern- 
ment involved a rigid discipline. He proceeded 
on the principle that ‘ no house can be preserved 
in proper condition Avithout disGfpline. Other- 
Avise Christians AA^ould live like rats in the straw^ 


Discipline is the only remedy against a dreadful 
desolation in the Church. Its purpose is three- 
fold — to keep the Church in a sound condition, to 
protect its members against taint, and to bring 
the offender, if possible, to repentance. Follow- 
ing closely on Mt 18^®^^-, admonition precedes ex- 
communication, Avhicli is the last resort of the 
ecclesiastical pOAver. Calvin declared that, as 
sound teaching is the soul of the Church, so dis- 
cipline is its sineAvs {dlsciplina pro nervis est). The 
elders, tAvelve in number, appointed from the 
Little Council, Avere expected to live in different 
parts of Geneva, in order that they might the 
better perform their functions as overseers. It 
Avas their duty to Avatch over the moral and re- 
ligious fidelity of the people, and to make at least 
once a year a visitation of every household. With 
the pastors they constituted the consistory, Avhieh 
met once a Aveek and sat upon complaints made 
against high and low. They fixed penalties for 
ofienders, such as payments of money for non- 
attendance at Church. Greater oftenders were 
turned over to the civil poAver for punishment. 
Watchmen were appointed to report persons who 
failed to go to Church. This system has been 
likened by Catholic historians {e.g. Funk, Kirchen- 
gesch.^, 1902, p. 438) to the tribunal of the Inquisi- 
tion. Calvin’s theory of the relation of State and 
Church cannot be discussed here. It is evident, 
hoAvever, that, in abandoning the mediaeval mis- 
take Avhereby the Church arrogated to itself 
autiiority over the State, he Avent too far in the 
other direction to suit our modern ideas. He Avas 
right in declaring that ministers must confine 
themselves to the spiritual sword, which is the 
Avord of God {Inst. IV. ii. 4). The State he treated 
as a Christian institution established to defend 
the Church, and to punish religious as Avell as 
political and moral offences. Thus not only sedi- 
tion and adultery were punished by death in 
Geneva, but also blasphemy, heresy, and idolatry, 
the justification for such punishments being de- 
rived from the Old and ISleAv Testaments. The 
most notable of the many condemnations was the 
burning of Servetus upon the tAvo charges of 
blasphemy against the doctrine of the Trinity, and 
insulting reprobation of infant baptism. Calvin 
himself acted as prosecutor. The Reformer, how- 
ever, seems to have had some idea of the co- 
ordinate relation of the tAvo realms, and insisted, 
at the risk of his life, upon excommunication as 
the sole prerogative of the Church. In the famous 
case of the excommunicated Berthelier (1553), Avho 
had been reinstated by the civil authority in the 
church, Calvin declared that he would die rather 
than acknowledge the principle of State inter- 
ference. 

(fi) The Protestant Church of France, adapting 
itself to its position in the State, adopted Calvin’s 
discipline in a modified form, but also declared that 
the magistrates are appointed of God to suppress 
crimes against the first as Avell as against the second 
table of the Decalogue {GalUoa% uonf. xxxix,). 

{d) The Anglican Thirty-Nine Articles com- 
mended excommunication (xxxiii.), but ai'e not 
clear in defining the tribunal before Avliich a 
person should come before being received back 
into the communion of the Church, the Avords 
running * received into the Church by a judge that 
hath authority thereunto.’ By virtue of the sup- 
reme headship of the' Church in England inhering 
in the sovereign, discipline for Church offences 
Avas exercised by the civil authority. This prin- 
ciple Avas not combated by the Puritan party in 
Elizabeth’s reign, but only the application of it 
whereby they suffered for disobedience to the Act 
of Uniformity. 

(e) In Scotland and among the Puritan ehuxches 
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the rigorous discipline of Genova found its most 
genial soil, so that Puritanism and Fresbyterian> 
ism are synonymous in the [JOjjular mind not only 
with severity of Christian living, hut with severity 
of censure upon those \\lio depart iii faith or 
ethical practice from the accepted .standard. The 
Scottish symbols, and the Westminster standards 
which took their place after 1648, alike enunciate 
the close relation between Church and Btate 
whereby the State punishes a certain class of 
religious offences, and also lay great stress upon 
slirict supervision over the lives of Churcli mem- 
bers and a rigorous system of censure. The Booh 
of Common Ord^r and the First Book of Discipline , 
as well as the Foimi of Goveimment and DircUorxj 
of Worship of the Westminster Assembly, state 
at length the rules of judicature and of trial. To 
these is to be added the Order of Excommunication 
and of BuhliiC Repentance, commanded to be 
jointed by the Scottish Assembly in 1569 (see 
Punlop, ii. 701-745), Knox, the faitliful disciple 
of Calvin, laid^ down in the Scottish Confession of 
1560 the principle of the relation of Church and 
State, when he declared that to civil rulers 
‘chiefly and most principally the conservation 
and purgation of religion appertains,^ and that 
they are appointed for the maintenance of the 
true religion and fox suppressing idolatry. This 
principle was fully emboclied in the Westminster 
Confession (xxiiL), which declares it to be the 
duty of the civil magistrate to ‘ take order that 
unity and peace be preserved in the Church.’ He 
‘ hath power to call synods and to provide that 
whatsoever is transacted in them be according to 
the Word of God.’ ^ This principle was carried out 
in the relation which the Assembly sustained to 
Parliament. One of the main complaints of the 
Millenary Petition in 1603 concerned Church dis- 
cipline. The petitioners begged ‘that men he 
not excommunicated for trifles and twelve-peimy 
matters ’ (see Gee and Hardy, Documents, London, 
1896, p. 509 ff.). 

To the subject of the Church’s exercise of dis- 
cipline by its own tribunal, the Westminster Confess 
sion devotes a whole chapter (xxx.), and prescribes 
three forms of punishment — admonition, suspen- 
sion from the Lord’s Supper for a time, and ex- 
communication from the Church. The reasons for 
the exercise of discipline are given in a more 
(luaint and attractive form by Knox in the Book 
of Common Order (clx. yii.}, and in the Order of 
Excommunication (cli. iiL). In tlxe latter it Cs 
stated ‘ that, as it wmiild be a work both un- 
charitable and cruel to join together in one bed 
persons infected with pestilent and other contagi- 
ous and infective sores, with tender children or 
such as were sound, so it is no less cruelty to suffer 
amongst the flock of Christ such obstinate rebels 
. . for a little leaven corrupteth the whole mass.’ 

Oflences coming before me Church court for 
censure are enumerated in the Scottish Book of 
Discipline (ch. ix,), and include ‘accursed papis- 
terie,’ which exposed those who were infected with 
it" to excommunication. This is reasserted in the 
Ox^der of Excommunication (Bunlop, 709). The 
Kirk;session, consisting of the minister and elders, 
meeting once a week, had as one of its functions 
to determine and judge causes and administer 
admonition to licentious livers, for ‘ by the gravity 
of the seniors, the light and unbridled life of the 
licentious must be corrected and bridled ’ {First 
Bh, of Disc. X.). The sentence of excommunica- 
iion was to be announced by the minister in the 
publio'audience of the people in the words t 

‘ We having place in the ministry - . . draw the sword 
panted by God to Hja Church, that ia, to excomnumicate from 
the ^olety of Ohri«t Jesus, from His body the Ohuroh, from 
participation of samments and prayer with the same, the 
sftilH.' , 


( / ) In . America, during the Colonial period, 
the discipline within the Churches of Puritan and 
Presbyterian lineage was strict, ami throughout 
the colonies, even in Kew Amsterdam under Peter 
Btnyvesant, the magistrate joined in exercising 
oversight over strictly ecclesiastical affairs^. Tile 
notable exception uns llhodc Island, founded by 
Roger Williams, who before Ids bani.slmient denied 
! tlie right of the civil authority to punish oflences 
against the first table, and who in hi.s exile gave 
memorable expression to the principle of religious 
liberty. In the New England colonies, especially 
Massachusetts, the close alliance of Church and 
State involved not only such acts as^ the calling of 
synods by the legislature and the collecting of 
taxes for the support of the Established Church, 
but acts of Church discipline culminating in the 
bani.shments of Anne Hutchison (1638) and Roger 
Williams (1636), the public execution of four 
Quakers (1659-61) in Boston, and the execution 
of nineteen persons accused of witchcraft in 1692. 
■With tlie adoption of the American Constitution, 
the Churches, including tiie American Presby- 
terian Assembly (1789), adopted modifications of 
their constitutions, making them conform to the 
prineijAe of the complete separation of Church and 
State. The Assembly of that year altered in a 
fundamental way eh. xxx. of the Westminster 
Confession, Eor similar modifications by British 
Presbyterian CMirches, see art. Confessions, in 
vol. iii. p. 878^ 

In recent times the tendency among Churches 
using the English tongue is to forego as far as 
possible the right of discipline, preferring to trust 
almost wholly to the effect of the public exposition 
of the truth from the pulpit and to the conscience 
of the church -member. There is also a tendency 
to avoid the exercise of discipline upon ministers 
of the gospel in the matter of doctrinal belief. 
The recent trials of Profe.ssor William Robertson 
Smith in Scotland (1877-81) and Professors Charles* 
Briggs and Henry Preserved Smith in the United 
Stales (1892-94), and their exclusion for supposed 
heretical views, awakened wide-spread attention, 
and have raised the serious question how far 
liberty of opinion should be tolerated in a minister 
when it is accompanied by devotion to Christ and 
the interests of His Church. 

LmiiATuaB.— P. Schaff, Cr&eds of OhrUtondom^, 3 vols., 
N.Y. 1S87 ; E. F. K. MlUler, Ikkefintnisschriften der reform, 
Eirehe, Leipzig, 1903 ; W, Dunlop, Collection of Omifessions, 
etc,, of the Ghtmh of BcoUand^ 2 vols., Edin. 1719, 1722 ; tho 
Directories of Worship and Manuals of Oh. Government of 
different Churches ; works on eecles. law, by P. Hinschius 
(Berlin, 1809 if.), E. FriedbergS (Leipzig, 190S), P. Hergen- 
rdther (Freiburg i. Br. 1888 [R. Oath.]), etc. ; works on the 
penitential discipline, hy Frank (Mainz, 1868), Green (London, 
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DISCIPLINE (Jewish).— The State under the 
Mosaic system being a theocracy, every offence 
was neeossatily ecclesiastical, ami its punishment 
a discipilnaty measure. Besides the compulsory 
sin-offering (Lv^ 4^^*), the penalties impo.sed by the 
Pentateuch are fines, los.s of property, flagellation, 

‘ excision ’ (Gn etc.), and death. But,' among 
the offences of which Mnsaism takes cogniasance, 
some ai’e ecclesiasUcal in the stricter sense. They 
are, clue/Iy, idolatry, stierilego, the a,ppropriation 
of lioly things, and the ministmtion of a jjriest 
when In a slate of Levitieai impurity. A priest’s 
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daughter, moreover, -who gave herself to prostitu- 
tion was regarded as ‘profaning her father,’ and 
was to be burnt to death (Lv 2i‘-^), The uninten- 
tional trespasser in the matter of holy things had 
to make full restitution to the sanctuary, and to 
pay an additional fifth of the value (Lv 
Death was the penalty for sacrilege (Nu etc.) j 
and the defiled priest had to wait until the evening, 
and then bathe, before resuming the duties of his 
office (Lv 22®). Those who disobeyed imperilled 
their lives (ib.). A notable instance of sacrilege 
being thus punished is that of Nadab and Abihu 
(Lv 10^*). The Israelite who ate leavened bread at 
the Passover, or consulted wizards, was punished 
with ‘excision’ (Ex 12^®, Lv 20®); the Sabbath- 
breaker was stoned (Nu 15®^^*) ; the worshipper of 
Molech was liable both to ‘excision’ and to the 
death penalty (Lv 20®^*), 

A totally difterent kind of discipline was the 
self-imposed austerity of the Nazirite, who, in 
virtue of his vow, abstained from wine and strong 
drink, remained unshaven, and conformed to the 
laws of Levitical purity in all their rigour (Nu 

Eor the purpose ox stamping out idolatry the 
theory of the ban was brought into use. A person, 
animal, or thing, set apart or devoted to God, was 
known as Iierenij i.e. banned, or tabu, and could 
not be sold or redeemed (Lv Idolatrous 

emblems and the cities of the seven Canaanite 
nations, with their inhabitants and contents, were 
herem, and were to be destroyed (Dt 2^^ 3® 7®, Jos 
6^^). He who appropriated ‘ devoted things ’ was, 
so to speak, infected, and became herem in his 
turn ; he incurred the death penalty (Dt 7^®, Jos 
A like doom overtook the idolatrous Israelite 
(Dt 13®^*). Idolatrous Israelitish cities, with their 
spoU, were to be burnt, and the cities to remain 
an everlasting ruin (Dt 13^-®"'). 

By the time of Ezra disciplinary practice had 
become much less severe. Ezra invokes a general 
assembly of the Jews in order that they may purge 
themselves from the evil of intermarriage with 
their idolatrous neighbours ; the property of those 
who refuse to attend is to be ‘devoted,’ and they 
themselves ‘separated from the congregation’ 
(Ezr 10’^'). There is no question here of a death 
penalty, and the use of the comparatively mild 
term ‘separated’ indicates a mitigation of disei- 
iinary rigour, Ezra’s action, however, seems to 
e a connecting link between the Pentateiichal 
procedure and the system of excommunication of 
the Talmudic regime. Under that system the 
term herein changes its meaning, and now signifies 
the ban, not the thing banned. It is the technical 
term for excommunication, the most formidable 
weapon of the Jewish Church. 

Excommunication, however, though the chief, 
was not the only disciplinary measure in use 
among the Jews. The voluntary asceticism of the 
Nazirite had its counterparts in post-Biblieal times. 
Thus a man would take a vow, even registering it 
in a deed, to abstain, for a term or for life, from 
certain forms of self-indulgence. Gambling was a 
favourite subject of such a vow. The penalty for 
violation of the vow was often severe, extending 
even to bodily mutilation. Another self-imposed 
penance was fasting. A man would bind himself 
to fast on certain days of the week either for a 
definite period or for life. ^ Further, the mediaeval 
community or congregation would make enact- 
ments [tVcandth) against various offences,, dis- 
obedience to which was punished by fines, exclusion 
from synagogal office, or refusal of the privilege of 
reading from the scroll of the Pentateuch during 
service, or of participation in some other religious 
rite. The imposition of a fine on the elder D’Israeli 
by the Spanish and Portuguese congregation in 
London Tras the immediate cause of his withdrawal 
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from the synagogue. Disobedience to a Pkdnd 
might also be visited with imprisonment (the Jews 
often had their own prisons in the Middle Ages). 
An offender might be denied Jewish burial, or his 
body consigned to a special section of the cemetery 
set apart for notorious evil-doers. Sentence of 
death was also passed upon fiagrant transgressors, 
more particularly u^jon informers. The execution 
of the sentence in such cases necessarily required 
the consent of the Government, by whose officials 
it was carried into eftect. Another disciplinary 
expedient was public deuunciation in the synagogue, 
recourse to which was sometimes had in the case 
of the most venial offences— for extravagance in 
dress, for example, on the part of ivomen. Never- 
theless excommunication continued to be the most 
effective disciplinary agent of the synagogue for 
2000 years. 

The ban of the Synagogue falls under three 
categories, known respectively as n^zifdy niddHi^ 
and herein. The fix'st lasted seven, the second 
thirty days. In Babylonia the periods were one 
day and seven days respectively. N^zifd was the 
penalty for slight offences, especially insult to the 
religious authorities. As regards mddiXi, the ban 
was removed at the termination of the prescribed 
period if the offender made due submission, the 
formula being; ‘Thou art absolved; thou art 
forgiven,’ If he was recalcitrant, the punishment 
was renewed for a second and a third period. If 
he was still contumacious, excommunication in the 
third degree {herem) was pronounced, which con- 
tinued for an indefinite period, but might be 
revoked at the will of the authorities. Before 
sentence was pronounced, the culprit was thrice 
publicly exhorted to submission and repentance in 
the synagogue, on Monday and on the following 
Thursday and Monday, those being the days when 
the Law was xead^ and the congregation was 
numerous. When this exhortation proved unavail- 
ing, the ban was p>ronoiinced in the offender’s 
presence with the words; ‘N.N. is excommuni- 
cated ’ ; or, in his absence, with the words ; ‘ Let 
N.N. be excommunicated’ (cf. the expression 
‘anathema marauatha’ in 1 Co 16^^ the second 
word of which is perhaps a corrupt reading for 
mUlpram \tttd, ‘ thou art excommunicated ’). Those 
on whom n^zlfd was pronounced were compulsorily 
confined to their houses, and forbidden to engage 
in business or pleasure. Those under nidddi were 
forbidden all social intercourse save with their 
wives and children. They could not make up the 
quorum for public worship {minydn), but they 
might attend the synagogue for prayer and listen 
to religious discourses. They had to wear mourn 
ing, and were forbidden to bathe, to cut their hair, 
or to vvear shoes. It is said that there was a special 
entrance into the Temple reserved for excommuni- 
cated persons, and men greeted them as mourners. 
If herem were pronounced, the offender might not 
teach ; nor might he be supplied with food beyond 
what was required for bare sustenance. His wife 
might be excluded from public worship and his 
children from school. If nis offence wa^ heresy, 
and he died impenitent, no funeral rites might be 
performed for Iiim, and a, stone was placed on his 
coffin. 

The offences punishable by mdd4i are drawn 
from every department of the religious and ethical 
domain. Maimonides {Bilkoth Talmud Torah, 6. 14) 
enumerates twenty-four examples drawn from the 
Talmud ; but his list is obviously not exhaustive. 
A few typical examples may be given ; desecrating 
the second day of the festival (though it is a purely 
gabbinical institution) ; unnecessary use of the 
Divine Name; ill-treatment of children by the 
parent, so that they are made to break the command 
‘Thou shalt honour thy father and thy mother’ ^ 
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the neglect by a slaughterer of cattle {shohet) to 
show Ills knife to his llahbi so that it may be 
declared fit for its purpose on ritual and humani- 
tarian grounds ; business i)artnership between a 
divorced coujde; selling to a Gentile laud im- 
mediately adjoining- the property of another Jew 
without indemnifying the latter for consequent 
injury. 

Probably owing to the exany;>le of the Church, 
excommunication among the Jews became more 
drastic and more far-reaching in the Middle Ages. 
The catalogue of oilences visited with the penalty 
was enlarged, the disabilities it imposed increased 
in number, and the right of pronouncing it extended 
from the liahhinical authority to the congregation 
{hVml). Synods met at various times to formulate 
new ecclesiastical rules, all of which were enforced 
hy the threat of excommunication. Thus the 
famous Synod of Worms, convoked in the 11th 
cent, by R. Gerslion of Mayence, declared polygamy 
forbidden, and placed under the ban those who 
disobeyed this decision. On the other hand, the 
offences denounced by the congregation were often 
trivial, and resort to ox<mmmunieation in their case 
was less justihabie. Thus the penalty became a 
terrible engine of oppression in the hands of ill- 
instructed men, who were free to give effect to 
their own ideas of right and wrong, unrestrained 
by the moderating influence of trained and educated 
minds. The decrees of excommunication pronounced 
by the congregation operated within the entire 
district over which it exercised Jurisdiction, and, 
until formally repealed, through all generations. 
They followed the offenders even after they had 
severed themselves from the congregation and had 
removed to another district. 

In some of ^ its features the J owisli ritual of 
excommunication in the medimval period bore a 
close likeness to that adopted by the Cliurch. 
The excommunicated person, if his case was a bad 
one, was literally banned ‘with bell, ])Ook, and 
candle.’ Led into the synagogue, he was placed 
beside the reader, who stood at the ark, the most 
sacred part of the building, with a scroll of the 
Pentateuch in his arms. Inflated bladders were 
placed on a bier, candles were lighted, and sack- 
cloth and ashes strewn at the offender’s feet. Then 
the horn {shophar) was sounded, the candles were 
extinguished, and the bladders burst — all to strike 
terror into the culprit’s heart. Finally came the 
pronouncement of the excommunication : ^ In the 
name of God, of the tribunal of Heaven and of 
earth, we solemnly ban and excommunicate tbe 
sinner N.N. May all the curses of the Law rest 
upon his head, and this excommunication cling to 
the 248 members of his body!’ Whereupon all 
present, including the culprit, answered ‘ Amen.’ 

The history of excommunication. in the Jewish 
Church is chiefly a catalogue of more or le.ss 
distinguished persons banned for heresy, or some 
cognate offence against authority. Breaches of 
the religious law were frequently visited %vith the 
penalty ; bixt we hear less of them in this connexion 
than of contumacy and unorthodox teaching. 
That excommunication was employed to fight 
Christianity at its inception is to be gathered from 
Lk 6^^ and and from other passages in the Hew 
Testament. The first undoubted instance of the 
imposition of the ban given in the Talmud, though 
we read of -possibly earlier threats of it, is that of 
the sage Akabya ben Mahalalel (a contemporary 
of Jesus p]}, whose sin consisted in persisting in a 
view of the ritual law opposed to that of the 
majority of the Sanhedrin. At this period the 
President of the Sanhedrin was invested with the 
power of excommuTiieafcioh, and a famous President 
at the beginning of the 2nd cent, was Gamaliel ii., 
a man of sterling hut. imperious character. A 


notable victim of his overbearing temper was his 
own brother-in-law Eliezer ben Kyrcaniis, a Rabbi 
of great learning and influence, upon whom 
Gamaliel imposed lifelong excommunication for an 
offence similar to that of Akabya. Gamaliel calls 
Heaven to witness that his severity has for its 
motive not a lust of power, but zeal for the Divine 
gloiy ; and there is no question that his protest is 
sincere. But it is of such stuff that Torquemadas 
ai‘e made, and from such zeal that the evils they 
produce are wrought. Certainly this truth did 
not escape the attention of the Talmudic doctors ; 
and when, in the same century, Judah the Holy 
threatened to place R. Meir under the ban, a reso- 
lute spirit — Bar J^appara — himself a member of the 
Sanhedrin, strenuously i>rotested. It would seem, 
indeed, that excommunication became increasingly 
rare in Palestine from this time forward, flagella- 
tion being substituted for it in the case of insub- 
ordinate Rabbis. In Babylonia, however, to 
which the centre of gravity of Jewish life was now 
being shifted, the old disciplinary system was 
maintained, at least in principle. How often it 
was put into practice it is impossible to say. Only 
three cases are recorded, so that its mere terrors 
possibly sufficed to keep the rebellious in order. 
There ^vere certainly Rabbis who prided themselves 
upon never having pronounced sentence of ex- 
communication upon a colleague ; the very act of 
pronouncing it was punishable with the ban. It 
is even recorded that a Rabbi would first put him- 
self under the ban before imposing it upon others, 
so that he might remember to release them when 
he set himself free. But this considerate temper 
was by no means general, and the consequences 
were sometimes grotesque. Two Rabbis would 
excommunicate each other, and the difficulty was 
to know which of the two sentences was the valid 
one. The absurdity of such proceedings and the 
evil consequences generally of excommunication 
moved Maimonides (12th cent.) to utter a warning 
note. 

‘The Eahbi,* he said, ‘has the imdlouhted right to punish 
insults to his office by excommunication; but it does not 
consort with his dignity to exercise this right frequently. 
Better that he should let the insults of coarse men go unnoticed, 
as the wise Solomon has said, “Take not heed unto ail words 
that are spoken ; lest thou hear thy servant curse thee ” ’ (op, cit. 
end), 

Maimonides himself was the innocent cause of 
increased resort to the ban. * Opposition _ to his 
theological teachings broke out into active violence 
after Ms death, and the anathema was pronounced 
against all and sundry who should read his Gtiide 
or the Introduction to his Yad, The Rabbis of the 
opposing school followed suit, and excommunicated 
those who denounced the Master. The qflarrel not 
only grew fiercer as time went on, hut widened in 
scope. The ban was now directed against preachers 
who interpreted the Scriptures allegorically, and 
against all persons under 25 who engaged in the 
study of Greek x)hilosophy, or of any natural science 
except medicine. 

In Amsterdam, iu tbe 17tb cent,, XTriel Acosta, bavlngmade 
bis submission to tbe Synagogue after excommunication for 
heresy, was placed under the ban a second time on repeating 
his offence. Again recanting, he was again absolved ; but hia 
oonffiot with the authorities had unhinged his mind, and. after 
an attempt upon the life of Ms denouncer, he died hy his own 
hand. A more illustrious heretic, Spiuosa* paid with excom- 
tnunioation for his philosophical speculations in the same cen- 
tury and in the same city. He made no attempt at recantation 
or submission ; the decree which drove him out from the Jewish 
communitysecuredadditional effectiveness from his self-imposed 
banishment and alienation, Ot artt. AoosrA, Spinom, 

Nor was philosophy the only heiresy. The mys- 
tical doctrine of the !$;abbala, which represented 
the other pole of Jewish thought, was ^equally 
anathema. , Shabbathai Sebi, the' pseudo-Messiah, 
also of the 17th cent., was put under the. ban as 
much for his |fabbaHstic teachings as for his Mes» 
aianic pretensions. His followers long outlived him 
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— they still survive in Turkey; and the sentence 
pronounced against their founder was renewed for 
their i^unishment at intervals for a century and a 
half. Dahhiing in the Kahhala brought not merely 
impostors, but also great teachers, under the ban. 
Indeed, the more eminent tlie Kabbi, the more 
surely does he seem to have been marked out as a 
fit subject for excommunication ; and, on the other 
hand, the more obscure the Babbi, the more ready 
he was to excommunicate. ‘ The sword and shield 
of ignorance and deceit’ — thus a Jewish writer 
characterized the ban. Even to show brotherly 
feeling for the Karaites was an offence visited with 
disciplinary measures, as the famous Nachman 
Krochmal of Lemberg was to learn, less than a 
century ago. Naturally, the sect of the ffasldimi 
who exalted mysticism above conformity with the 
Kabbinic Law, were banned as heretics. Heresy, 
moreover, meant anything that was new, however 
innocent or positively advantageous to the Jewish 
cause. ^ Thus the Synagogue, or rather its repre- 
sentatives in certain places, declared some of its 
best friends anathema— a Di\ FrankI, for example, 
who fifty years ago desired to found in Jerusalem 
an asylum for children on modern lines, and, a 
little later, even Sir Moses Montefiore, Avho advo- 
cated the teaching of European languages in the 
schools of the Holy City. Nor has such disciplinary 
procedure been quite unknown in England in recent 
times. 

A species of excommuniG£ition was launched by the orthodox 
Eabbiimte in 1843 against the West London Synagogue, which 
had just been established on principles antagonistic to the 
Talmudic theory of the divinity of the Oral Law. The faithful 
were warned against using the Prayer Book of the new congre- 
gation, and against communion with them in * any religious 
rite or sacred act.* Members of the congregation were denied 
Jewish burial. After protracted negotiations, the ban v^as 
removed seven years later. 

At the present time excommumcatiott is virtually 
extinct among J ews in civilized countries. More 
than a century ago the famous Paris Sanhedrin, 
convoked by Napoleon i., anticipated matters by 
virtually declaring^ the rite of excommunication 
obsolete. It is significant that a note to the 
chapter on the ban in the latest editions of the 
Shtilhan AruJeh — the authoritative text- book of 
orthodox Judaism — declares that the preaeriptioUvS 
set forth in that chapter have no longer any validity 
(Yore Decthi sect. 334). ^ Even the most devoted 
adherent of the Babbinic Law is forced to admit 
that these severe disciplinary measures are at once 
superfluous and contrary to the spirit of the age. 
Self-preservation is obtainable by milder and more 
rational means in these days of emancipation and 
equality. Moreover, the Jew imbued with the 
modern spirit recognizes, as fully as does his Gen- 
tile brother, that severity, when exercised by a 
religious body, defeats its own pui’pose by harden- 
ing the ofiender in his ofi’ence and confirming him 
in his heresy. It is a glaring self-contradiction, 
seeing that a Church, which necessarily claims to 


be the Divine representative, should have, as its 
first characteristic, the Divine qualities of mildness 
and leniency. Thus the ban has again and again 
served the cause of irreligion, instead of militating 
against it. Moses hlendelssohn {18th cent.), the 
protagonist of the modern Jewish temper, has well 
expressed this view : 

‘ Excoinmunicatiion and proscription,’ he says in the intro- 
ductory pages of his Jenisalam, ‘are directly contrary to the 
spirit of Religion, What !— -shut out a brother who would share 
in my edification and lift his heart with mine to God I If Reli- 
gion permits itself no arbitrary punishments, least of all can it 
use this spiritual torment which, alas, only they can feel who 
are truly religious. , . . Every society, it is urged, has the right 
to exclude; why not a religious society? My answer is that 
this is just where a religious society forms an exception. Sub- 
ject to a higher law, no society can exercise a right which is 
directly opposed to its fundamental aims. To excommunicate 
a dissenter, to expel him from the Church, is like forbidding a 
sick man the dispensary. It is to repulse the patient whose 
need of medicine is all the greater because he is not conscious 
of his need, but deems himself m good health.’ 

^ In fairness, however, to the Synagogue, a dis- 
tinction must be drawn between the needs of 
modern times and those of the past. There were 
occasions when the duty of safeguarding the exist- 
ence of the^ community, and even of the religion, 
seemed to justify resort to excommunication. It 
possessed terrors which every other disciplinary 
expedient lacked. It seemed to be the only means 
of enforcing respect for authority and obedience to 
its injunctions. It supplied an effective ^veapon 
for pre.serving morality, personal and public, and 
it often averted ill-will and persecution at the 
hands of the general population, by i3X’eveiiiing 
internal disputes from obtaining the publicity of 
the secular courts. Under threat of excommimi- 
cation, J ewisli litigants would bring their quarrels 
for adjustment to the Din (the Ecclesiastical 
Court) or to the J^dhdl (the Congregation), instead 
of taking them for settlement to the magistrates. 
But these considerations do not excuse the action 
of certain Babbis, of the mediaeval period more 
particularly, who resorted to^ excommunication as 
an easy means of crushing their personal opponents. 
Noi*, in the case of heresy, do they avail against 
the objection raised by I. H. Weiss [Dor Dof% v.}, 
that excommunication, even ivhen actuated by the 
purest motives, did more harm than good by rend- 
ing Jowry in twain at a time when concord and 
union were its greatest need. Moreover, as he 
adds, instead of extirpating the evils at which it 
aimed, it often rooted them deeper. The heretic, 
who might have been won back by lenity and for- 
bearance, was strengthened in his heresy, and stiH 
further estranged, by severe methods. 
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Introductory and Primitive (C. S. Myers), 
p. 723. 

American (A. F. Chamberlaih), p. 731. 

Assyro-Babylonian (B. 0. ThoMPSost), p. 741. ' 

Celtic (T. Barns), p. 747. 

Egyptian (G. Fottoaet), p. 740. 

Greek and Roman (Ed. Thraembr), p. 7h3. 

disease and medicine (Introductory 
and Primitive). —Of the two methods, the ‘direct’ 
and the ‘interpretative,’ by which we can study 
the beliefs of dificrent peoples, as regards the 
methods of communication, diagnosis, and treat- 
ment of disease, each has its difficulties.. To 
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Hindu (J. Jolly), p. 763. 

Jewish (H. Loewe), p. 755. 

Muslim.— See Charms’ and Amulets (Muh.). 
Persian (L. 0. Gasartelli), p. 757. 

Roman,— See ‘ Greek and Boman/ 

Teutonic (K Subhofe), p. 759. 

Vedic (G. M. Bolling), p. 762, ‘ 

‘interpret’ the beliefs of a people from observa- 
tion of their practices Is always a dangerous pi*o- 
cedure. The same practices may exist among 
widely distant peoples ; yet we can never safely 
conclude that they are the expression of precisely 
the same beliefs, or that apparently identical be^ 
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liefs have the same meaning and have been reached 
hy the same lines of deveiopinoni. Take as an ex- 
ample certain conceptions of the cause of toothache. 

In the Banks Islands, says Oodrington (The 3Iela7iesian8, 
Oxford, 1891, p. 193), theie was * a young woman of my acfiuaint- 
ance ’ who ‘had a reputation for power of healing toothache by 
a charm which had been taught her by an aged relative deceased. 
She ’would lay a certain leaf, rolled up with certain muttered 
words, upon the part inflamed ; and, when in course of time the 
pain subsided, she would take out and unfold the leaf, and show 
within it the little white maggot that was the cause of the 
trouble.’ We turn now to the Ainus of Japan. ‘ For toothache 
a nail is heated to -white heat and held on the affected tooth for 
a few seconds. This is said to kill the insects which are sup- 
posed to be the origin of the malady’ (J. Batchelor, The Ainu 
and their Folkloret London, 1901, p, 293). Lastly, in ancient 
Assyria and among the modern Arabs of Mesopotamia, toothache 
is attributed to a worm. 

It would be teuipting; to suppose that the notion 
of worms or insects being' the cause of toothache 
has had the same origin in Melanesia, Japan, and 
Asia Minor; but ail modern anthropological re- 
search points to the danger of drawing such a con- 
clusion froin a single tliread of evidence. We can 
hope to anive at the relationshij) between indi- 
vidual beliefs only by carefully comparing the entire 
cultures among which they are found ; we can hope 
to arrive at the ultimate meaning and origin of a 
belief only by ob.serving and ‘ directly ’ questioning 
the peoples among whom it is found, and especially 
neighbouring and more primitive peoples who may 
reasonably be considerea as connected, by race or 
by environment, with them. On the other hand, 
it is difficult, if not impossible, to obtain, by the 
* direct ’ (or questioning) method, the beliefs of a 
people in relation to such a subject as disease. For 
its ideas are apt to be nebulous and in a state of 
flux; old practiem often persist, but receive a 
changing explanation as in course of time the be- 
liefs of the community develop ; even old beliefs 
raay^ be preserved and unreflectingly maintained, 
despite the fact that they are logically inconsistent 
with the newer beliefs which an advancing civiliza- 
tion or the adoiition of a foreign culture brings 
with it. ^ 

In the face of these difficulties, we shall confine 
ourselves in this article mainly to the study of 
disease among definite primitive peoples. We 
shall examine specific instances instead of working 
with uncertain generalities. Such a study will 
show us how illness has been attributed first to 
personal (human or demonic) and later to Divine 
resentment, as the ideas of human magic, of inter- 
ference by evil spirits, and of godhead have gradu- 
ally developed. Comparing primitive and more 
advanced peoples with one another, we shall see 
how treatment becomes more complex as diflexent 
diseases are allotted to diflerent evfl spirits, demons, 
or gods. Diflerent m edicine-men are invoked ; defi- 
nite remedies become attached to definitely recog- 
mzed diseases. Many practices, employed even 
by the most primitive peoples, are continued, hut 
are regarded m quite another light as civilization 
advances. They are found to have a good eflecfc, 
although the original cause for their application is 
no longer believed in. Thus massage, or counter- 
irritation, and often steam are employed by many 
primitive peoples with the object of driving out the 
evil matter or spiiit or the demon of the disease 
fi’om the patient’s body. The evil is kneaded, 
stamped, or pounded out of the body; or it is 
ruobed in a definite direction— usually from the 
part affected towards the feet, where it escapes ; or 
cuts are made in the skin, causing some now of 
blood. Again, the conviction felt by the patient 
that the medicine-man is able by his acbions to 
control the evil spirits of disease is responsible, 
more than any other factor, for the success of 
primitive therapeutics. So, too, among the most 
Wanced communities, despite their changed be- 
liefs, massage, hydrotherapy, and, at all events 


until recently, venesection persist UvS useful prac- 
tices. As regards suggestion, it is open to qiie.stiou 
how far the most modern treatment, or the most 
^ specific ’ drug, can re.store the patient to health, 
unless lie has been induced to believe in its efficacy. 
Among primitive peoples, knowing the name of 
the evil spirit, using archaic language, summoning 
medicine-men from another tribe, are frequently 
important factors in effecting a cure. Among our- 
selves, physician is held of slight account who 
cannot give a name to his patient’s illness j he still 
writes his remedies in a dead' language ; and his 
reputation is apt to be greater abroad than at home. 
Although the medicinal aspect of treatment has 
come more and more to the front, in no part of 
the world can the magical aspect be said to have 
altogether disappeared, 

X. Australia. — Turning now to various primitive 
peoifles in order to study their practices (and, so 
far as is possible, their beliefs) in regard to the 
causation and treatment of disease, let us first 
exainine the native Australians, who have been 
studied with considerable care by Spencer and 
Gillen (The Native Tribes of Central Australia^ 
London, 1899, The Northern Tribes of Central 
Australia, do. 1904:), by W. E. Doth [North 
Queensland Ethnography^ Bulletin 5, Brisbane, 
1903), and by Howitt (The Native Tribes ofSoidh- 
East Australia, London, 1904).^ Among these 
peoples disease is attributed to some evil magic 
prepared by one man who wishes to harm another. 
A widely sinead method of causing disease is fox 
the sorcerer to take an irna, a stick or bone less 
than a foot long, sharpened at one end, the other 
end being usually tipped with porcupine-grass 
resin (S.-G.^ 534). Any native may act as a sor- 
cerer. He goes away into the busn with his irna, 
which he places in the ground, muttering some 
such curse as ‘ May your heart be rent asunder ! 

^ May your head ana throat be split open ! ’ Then 
he goes back to his camp, returning later to fetch 
theirm, which he liideB somewhere near his camp. 
He bides liis time until he can get near enough 
one nigdit to distinguish his victim without being 
himself observed. 

‘He then stoops down, and turning* jhis back towards the 
camp takes the h-na in both hands and jerks it repeatedly over 
his shoulder, muttering the same curses again * (S.-G.^ 468). 
This jiointing of the irna causes disease, and even 
death, unless the evil magic which has proceeded 
from the point of the irna can be removed. tJsu- 
ally a string is attached to the wax end of fche 
irna, and this the sorcerer often burns in the fire 
to ensure the death of his victim. There is general 
agreement, among Europeans resident in primitive 
communities, that natives are extraordinarily open 
to suggestion, so far at least as the transmission 
of disease is concerned. A man who believes tliat 
magic has been exercised upon him Lsimply lies 
down, refuses food, and pines away’ 537). 

The miter was assured, during his stay in tlie 
Torres Straits, that it was sufficient if a man re- 
cognised as having magic power made a slight 
movement towards another who was aware that 
the former owed Mm a grudge. The victim would 
then go home, refuse food, and become seriously 
ill ^ This pointing with the bone extends, witli 
variations, throughout Australia. In some cases 
a spear is used with a human bone attached to it 
{B. § 139 f.); in others a human fibula is used 
(K 358), often along with human fab [ib. 361), 
which the medicine-men are believed to be able to 
abstract from other victims and to use as a power- 
ful aid (ib, 367). In pJace of the bone, stones may 
be employed 467 ; H. 378) ; pieces of quartz, 

especially in the crystalline form, are believed to 
be capalfle of projecting magic towards the victim 
1 For brevihj^’s sake, we shall refer to these books as 
E., and H. respeofciveh^ 
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(H. 357, 365 ; R. § 114). Certain stones may, from 
their mythical history, he exceedingly powerful 
472, 469). A dead man’s hair made into a 
girdle or worn in a necklace, lengths of opossum 
string (R. § 131), a dead man’s head-hand (S.-G.^- 
538), a knout made of strands of vegetable fibre 

469), a woman’s head-band [ih, 465), are also 
powerful objects for evil magic. Ant-hills are 
similarly employed; a curse is muttered into an 
ant-hill, which ’is then secretly brought back to 
the camp, pounded, and scattered over the ground 
in the camp to which the victim belongs [ih. 460). 

Tliere is little specialization of function among 
most of the Australian tribes in the causation of 
disease ; any man can magically affect another. 

It is more particularly in tiie treatment of disease 
that special ‘medicine-men’ play a part (S.-G.'^ 
479). These may wear special emblems, and be 
compelled to submit to certain regulations in diet 
and training {ib. 485). The medicine-man m^ 
suck or knead the affected part (H. 380, *384). Bfe 
may merely lay on his hands {ih, 382), or make 
passes (S.-G.^ 484), or he may suck at or bind round 
the patient strings of human hair or opossum fur 
(R. §§ 155, 156). His object is commonly to pro- 
duce from the patient’s body the bone or the stone 
which the patient’s enemy has employed against 
him (S.~G.^ 480 ; H. 379, 384) ; he sometimes pro- 
duces a bit of quartz or charcoal, or a marble, and 
often spits out blood somehow obtained from his 
own mouth after prolonged sucking. In some 
eases the patient is bled (H. 385), or is treated wdth 
herbs, etc. {ib, 384). Or it may be enough for him 
to place a woman’s head-band upon bis stomach, 
whereupon the evil magic passes into the band, 
which is thrown away into the bush (S.~G.^ 474). 

There are several minor features also described 
by observers of the Australians; but the above 
may be considered to be typical of this people 
generally, and will suffice to show broadly their 
attitude towards disease. It is clear that disease 
is commonly regarded in Australia as an evil sent 
by one man to another, which is transmitted through 
the magic influence of pointing some such object as 
a bone, a stone, or a piece of quartz. It enters the 
body in that form, and in the same form the evil 
must be withdrawn from the body. 

2, Torres Straits.-— Now let us ttirn to the 
Torres Straits, between Queensland and New 
Guinea. Here, too, the belief in the power pos- 
sessed by individuals in causing disease is accepted, * 
It is probable that in his heart each native knows 
that he cannot cause disease in another; never- 
theless, he is always in terror lest some enemy 
may have the power of causing it in himself. In 
Murray Island, certain families were credited with 
influence over the growth of bananas, coco-nuts, ! 
or yams ; others were supposed to direct the move- i 
ments or sharks ; many erected stone images in 
their gardens to protect their food. There arose 
a belief in disease as the seq^uel to robbery or some 
similar crime, and in the value of certain stones or 
marks as an indication and assurance that disease 
would follow if the objects protected by such signs 
of tabu were disturbed. 

In Murray Island the writer obtained a descrip- 
tion of a species of sorcery, called maid, which was 
formerly inflicted by any of the older men, in cases 
of hatred {mmid or adultery {maid kos- 

kerlam), Finding his victim alone, the avenger 
takes up a chance stone, and, pronouncing over it 
some magic words {zogo mer) in a half-whisper, 
spits once or twice on it, and hurls it with gi-eat | 
force to strike the back of his enem^. The latter j 
falls to the ground, breathing heavily, and loses | 
consciousness. The assailant and certain relatives i 
who have accompanied him now close in on the 
prostrate^-body of the victim, and belabour it with 


their clubs. They then rub the body with a mix- 
ture of herbs and coco-nut oil, and give the victim 
coco-nut milk to drink. The assailant, while rub- 
bing liim, tells him to go up a coco-nut tree and to 
fall down from it, breaking his leg; or he orders 
him to he bitten by a centipede {ed), which will 
produce fatal blood-poisoning ; or he may tell him 
to go to a certain point in the island, and then to 
return home and die. The avenging party now 
withdraw to a short distance, leaving the man’s 
knife and some bananas and coco-nuts beside him. 
When he awakes and begins to wonder what has 
happened to him, one of the hiding party takes up 
a stone and hits a tree near the terrified man. 
This makes him start, forget his bruises, and rush 
home, where he lies thirsty and comatose for some 
days. Then (according to the order of his assailant) 
he will say to his wife : ‘ I think I shall go up that 
coco-nut tree.’ He goes up, falls down, creaks his 
leg, and perhaps dies. As the informant said, ‘ He 
no go up himself. Medicine [i,e, the magic cere- 
mony] make him go up.’ 

A third feature in the Murray Islander’s attitude 
towards disease consists in his treatment of it, A 
special group of men, the Inkup^ zogo la, are con- 
cerned in curing disease. The sick man is placed 
on the sand-beach ; his eyes are closed ; no one 
may see the approach of the htJmp zogo le. As he 
comes near, previously anointed with coco-nut oil 
by his attendant, he halts, and, spitting or blowing 
on bis hands, performs a series of movements with 
them, as if he were sweeping something from him- 
self towards the patient. The doctor firmly fixes 
his gaze upon the patient throughout these actions. 
Then he makes some movements of the leg* and 
further movements of the arms. Finally, he shouts 
the word ‘ Sirar ’ in a shrill voice and rushes oft’ to 
the sea, accompanied by the sick man. Some few 
honrs after bathing, tne luhiip zogo h visits the 
patient in his hut and rubs him down with a decoc- 
tion of herbs, sea-weed, and coco-nut oil. This 
massage is repeated daily if necessary, until the 
patient recovers {GamK Exp. Torres Straits, v. 
320-326, vi. 222-240). 

3 , Melanesia. — These three characteristics — the 
belief that sickness is a result of disregarding a 
tabu, the use of suggestion and interference with 
memory in causing injury or disease, and the more 
elaborate ceremonial in treatment of sickness— 
indicate a more advanced state of culture than 
exists throughout Australia generally. We may 
trace this state among the neighbouring people of 
New Guinea, in the Bismarck Archipelago, in the 
Solomon Islands, in the Banks Islands, and in the 
New Hebrides’; it is a Fapiio- Melanesian attitude 
towards disease. Thus, according to Seligmann 
[The Melanesians of British New Guinea, Cam- 
bridge, 1910), * one or more . . . men who were 
sorcerers would follow their intended victim to 
his garden, . . . There he would be speared and 
clubbed, and, when dead [ic. unconscious], cut to 
pieces. One end of a length of rope is then looped 
round the dead man’s hand or knee, while the 
opposite end is steeped in certain ‘‘medicine” 
{gorto),^ The medicine passes along the rope and 
revives the victim. He is at first dazed, and does 
not know where he is or what has happened to 
him. He is told that he will die shortly, but he at 
once loses memory of this. He manages to crawl 
back to his village, where his friends realize what 
has occurred by his silly, feeble condition, although 
the victim can give no account of what has befallen 
him {op, cit, 170). At Savo, Guadalcanar, Malanta, 
and at Florida, in the Solomon Islands, the victim 
is met in solitude by his assailant, who ‘seizes 
him, bites his neck, stuffs , [certain] magic 
leaves down his throat and knocks Mm on the 
I head with an axe, but not so as to kill him.’ The 
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cliarnied leaves make the victim forget tlie name 
of hxR assailant. He goes homo, and dies two days 
later (Codrington, 206). In Leiiors Island, Kew 
Hebrides, tlie assailant, after hxtvin^j overcome his 
victim, shoots «a little rdiarmed material at his head 
hy means of a bow and arrow, whereupon ho can 
remember nothing of the scene, but goes iiomo to 
fall ill and die. His friends, seeing the wound, 
know what has happened to him {w. 207). 

In the central part of New Britain (Neu Pom- 
mern), Bissmarck Archipelago, property is protected 
by tabu signs which, if disregarded, will cause 
headache, sores, etc., on the trespasser or the thief. 
If grasses are charmed and laid on the toe stems, 
madness will ensue. A human bone placed on the 
spot whence an object was stolen will cause the 
thief to waste (K. Parkinson, Dreissuj Jahre in der 
Siidsee, Stuttgart, 1907). In the Solomon Islands 
the disregard of tabu marlis is similarly believed 
to result in disease. 

Among the Eastern Papuo-hlelanesians of New 
Guinea we find a further development of the view 
that disease is due to some emanation from the 
sorcerer. At Bar tie Bay, for instance, disease can 
be caused 'by means of a sending’’ projected 
from the body of the sorcerer or •witch. . . , The 
“sending” is most commonly projected from the 
body of a woman, and after her death may pass to 
her daughter, or with her spirit or shade {am) pass 
to the other world.’ At Gelaria, in the same 
region of New Guinea, the 'sending’ is called 
labuni, Labuni exist within w’omen. They are 
said to wear petticoats, which, however, are shorter 
than those worn by the women of the district. They 
* produce disease by means of a sliver of bone, or 
fragment of stone or coral, called gklana^ whicli 
they insert into their victim’s body. A fragment 
of human bone or a man’s tooth is a .specially potent 
gidana ’ (Seligmaiin, 640 f. ). The gidana is thrown 
by the labuni at about sixty yards’ distance ; only 
the ' spiritual ’ part is saiA to enter the rietini’s 
body. The process of removing the spell can be 
perfonned only after the 'woman who sent the 
labuni has been appeased by presents. The treat- 
ment is usually undertaken by a man, and consist.s 
in rubbing the body until the gidmm is extracted 
in the form of a material lump, which is sucked 
out through the closed hands of the masseur. 

This notion of the discharge of an indepen^Ient 
emanation or spirit foom a living person, which 
itself lives as a petticoated individual, probably 
led to a further development in which disease is 
attributed to the influence of an evil spirit. 
Amongst the Roro-speaking peoples of New Guinea 
there is ' an ill-deftiied but real belief in demon- 
producing spiritual agencies controlled by a 
sorcerer’ (Seligmann, 291). In the Gazelle Pen- 
insula, New Britain, the most powerful of evil 
spirits is called Kaict* it d-wells in high toes, 
dark caves, and other inaccessible places which 
are held sacred. Any ono profaning one of these 
sacred places invites sickness or death. Kaia 
manifests itself in the form, of a snake (P. A. 
ICleintitschen, jDfe K.’uslQYLh&wohwtf d, Gctz^llchcdh’- 
insel, Milnster, 1906, p, Ul). So, too, in the New 
Hebrides, spirits are the chief objects of veneration ; 
a sick man always attributes his illness to a spirit 
which he has offended by trespassing on some spot 
or profaning soma object belonging to it, or %vmeh 
some enemy has invoked to bring illness (Oodring- 
ton, 184). ^ 

In the Banks Islands, on the other hand, sickness 
is generally attributed to the resentment, not of 
evil spirits, but of ghosts of the dead. Also in 
Elorifia (Solomon Islands) it is a tindalOi i.c. a 
ghost of the dead, 

' that oatiseg illness ; H is a matter of conjecture which of the 
Known iin^los it may be. SoiTictimeS a person has reason to 


think, or fancies, that ho has oft'enrled his fload father, uncle, or 
brother. In that cat^e no special iiiterreshor is n^fitnrcfl ; the 
patient hiiij«elf or one nt the faniilvwill taciifice, and bcg* the 
iitufafo to lake the si<*kness awa^ ; it h a faiiii).\ alhiir.’ iJiit, if 
lie iH uncertain of the ^^host, if, for instance, his child is sick, ho 
will smmnon a dtjotor, a mane kimi, to deddu. ‘The doctor 
called in . . . chew and blow into the patient h ears 

and on that part of tlic skull which is s<tffe in infaiils, will call on 
the iiamo of the tnulala, and heg' him to remove the sickness’ 
(Codriiiii’ton, 191 f.). If this proves unsuccessful, another tindalo 
is addressed, or another mane Jcim is suiiumjned. The latter 
may undertake to get his own tindalo to inteicede with the 
tindalo that is causinj^ the illness. 

Thus we are able to trace in Oceania a develop- 
ment, along two directions, of ideas as to the 
causation of disease. In the one, disease is attrib- 
uted to some interference on the part of the dead. 
Probaldy this belief, traces of wdiich appear even 
in Queensland (K. § 114), is correlated wdth the 
gro’wth of the cult of the dead, wliich is so complex 
in certain i)arts of Melanesia. Thus, according to 
Seligmaim {op. ciL 12 f.), one of the distinguishing 
character is tics of the Wchtern Papuo-Melanesians, 
ranging from Gape Possession to Orangerie Bay, is 
the close association of certain institutions with 
the shades of the dead, whereas the Eastern 
Papuo- Melanesians show no fear of the visitation 
of the deceased, and no fear of supernatural beings. 
They attribute disease, as we have already seen, to 
the discharge of a spirit from a living person, thus 
closely agreeing witli the general Australian view. 

The other line of development in Oceania con- 
sists in the attributing of disease to an offended 
spirit, whicli has to be propitiated by sacriiiee. 
This conception finds a far higher development in 
Polynesia. In Samoa, for example, disease was 
considered due to 'tlie wrath of some particular 
deity.’ The high pxiest of the village ascertained 
the cause, and ordered some sacrifice on the part of 
the patient, e.g. a canoe or a piece of laud. Or a 
confession -was ohiainotl from every member of the 
patient’s family as to the crimes each had com- 
mitted or the curses he had uttered in a moment of 
anger against the patient or some other member 
of the family (G. Turner, Bavioa^ London, 1884, 
p. 140). In Tahiti, again, the sickness of chiefs 
was attributed to the anger of the gods. ‘ Whole 
fields of plantains and a Inmdred or more pigs’ 
would be taken to the temples, where jirayers were 
offered up ( W. Ellis, PolynemanJkticmThos, London, 
1831, i. 349). In Polynesia generally, disease was 
supposed to be a visitation from tho gods. 

‘ When a person waa taken ill, the priest or physiolaii was sent 
for ; as soon as he arrived, a young' x»Ianfcain-iree, iirocured by 
some members of the family, was haiich.fl to him, as an offeriii<j 
to the g:od ; a present of cloth was also fnrni.she{l, asliJM own fee. 
He began by calling upon the name of his god, be.seeching him 
to abate his anger towards the sufferer, to say what would pro- 
pitiate him, or what application^woulcl afford relief ’ (t6. hi. 87). 
Indeed, the medidne aclmimstered (c.fif. powder or infusion of 
vegetable matter, hot baths, etc.) was ‘ considered more as the 
vehicle or medium by which the god would act than as possess- 
ing any power itself to arrest the progress of the disease’ 
(ib. 47). 

In Hawaii the medicinal herbH employed were 
believed to have been olitaincd many geiierationB 
ago, by a man named Koreamoku, direct ‘ from the 
gods, who also tauglit him the use of tliem’ 
{ib. iv. 335). 

Thus, starting from the rude Australian belief 
that disease was sent by one^ individual against 
his enemy, we have reached th^ high Polynesian 
conception of illness as the resixlt of sin against 
the gods. Instead of employing^ a medicine-man 
to remove the stone or bona whichdiad entered the 
victim, the latter relies for his recovery mainly on 
IDxayers and sacrifices offered to tike offended god. 
Throughout Oceania the -various practices we have 
described are combined with thernpdutie measures, 
the most important of which, alike iit^the causation 
and in the treatment of disease, unquestionably is 

S estion. Massage, with or without^ the external 
[cation of herbs, is a very eommo Ly eatment 


\ 
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prescribed. Bleeding is occasionally resorted to. 
frepliining was practised in the Polynesian Islands, 
and is met with in certain more western islands, 
e.y. Loyalty Island, Duke of York Island, Neu 
Mecklenburg {New Ireland), and in the Gazelle 
Peninsula of New Britain, for the relief of severe 
headache and epilepsy. Hot baths are often em- 
ployed in Polynesia and in other islands, e,g, the 
Solomon Islands, the patient being WTapped in a 
cloth and seated over a pile of heated stones, which 
are covered with herhs and leaves. Fractured bones 
are set with splints of bamboo. Herbs are pounded, 
made into decoctions, and administered to the 
patient internally. Sometimes they are merely 
warmed in a coco-nut shell over the fire, and the 
steam therefrom, being applied to the patient, is 
expected to drive away the pain or the disease. 
Especially in Melanesia, into which the areca has 
been introduced from the Malay Archipelago where 
it is similarly valued, betel nut, betel leaves, and 
lime axe considered powerful medicinal substances, 
both for internal and for outward application. 

We have attempted to trace in vague outline 
various stages in the attitude of different Oceanic 

S les towards disease. But, as we have al- 
y pointed out (p. 724^), a people, when passing 
to a higher plane, does not discard the beliefs of the 
lower, hut carries them with it, perhaps adapting 
them to suit its further development. Thus the 
Hawaians, although they attribute disease to the 
gods, nevertheless believe that a sorcerer may he 
employed by a man to bring disease or death to 
his enemy. Consequently presents are made to 
the god, not only to appease his anger, but also 
to turn the disease back to the person who sent it 
(Ellis, op. Git. iv. 293). So the Samoan, despite his 
belief that disease is due to the wrath of a deity, 
protects his property by various tabus. For 
example, he may suspend a stick horizontally 
from one of his trees ; this expresses ^ the wish 
of the owner that any thief touching it might 
have a disease running right across his body, and 
remaining fixed there till he died ’ (Turner, op. cit, 
186). Or he may bring some pieces of clam shell, 
‘erecting at the spot three or four reeds tied 
together at the top in a bunch like the head of a 
man’ {ib.). This was recognized as expressing a 
wish that the thief might be seized with ulcerous 
sores. Thus punished, the thief would confess and 
make a present to the owner, who would send him 
in return some native herb as medicine. 

We have already drawn attention to the Aus- 
tralian belief in the potency of human bones as a 
cause of disease. It is also met with in various 
parts of Melanesia and New Guinea. In the Banks 
Islands, where, as we have seen, illness is attributed 
to the ghosts of the deceased, a piece of human bone, 
belonging to the corpse of the ghost whose services 
are required, is applied to a fragment of food 
stolen from the victim. The whole is then 
‘ charmed, ’ and allowed to decompose or to burn. In 
the same islands and in Florida (Solomon Islands) 
a piece of bamboo is stuffed with leaves, a dead 
man’s bone, and other magical substances. The 
aggressor covers up the open end of the bamboo 
until he meets his foe, when he opens it and lets 
fiy the magic influence against him (Godrington, 
op. Git. 204). So, too, among the Roro-spealdng 
peoples of New Guinea (Seligmann, op. cit. 289} 
there is a widely spread belief that parts of newly 
dead bodies are of value in the preparation of 
charms, and amongst the Eastern Papuo-Melan- 
esians about Milne Bay {ib. §51) sorcerers are 
supposed to open graves of the dead and to eat 
their bodies. 

From the powers over disease attributed to the 
human dead we may pass to those attributed to 
living animals, chief among which is that of the 
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snake. The most potent of evil spirits in the 
Gazelle Peninsula of New Britain preferably inam- 
fests itself in the form of a snake. The man who 
wishes to injure another cuts up sea snakes and 
mixes them with leaves, roots, lime, and something 
—e.g. hair, blood, or footprints — connected with 
the victim. He places the whole in a short piece 
of bamboo, mutters secret words over it, and 
throws it into the sea, or buries it in the bush 
(Kleintitschen, op. cit. 343). In Pentecost Island 
(NeAV Hebrides) delirium is attiibuted to a maOi a 
mysterious snake, which can be removed from the 
patie4nt if he sits over the smoke of a heated coco- 
nut husk into which the medicine-nian has breathed 
his charm (Godrington, op. cit. 200). If the mae 
snake took away a piece of food into the place that 
was sacred to a spirit, the man who had eaten the 
rest of the food would become ill as the fragment 
decayed. Among the Roro-speaking tribes of N ew 
Guinea disease is commonly attributed to snakes 
and to certain magical stones. The sorcerer is 
thought to be able to extract a deadly stone from 
the black snake, and this stone kills every person 
who touches it. Even the sorcerer, it is said, takes 
care nob to come into immediate contact with it. 
In order to obtain a snake-stone, the sorcerer fasts 
in the bush alone for a fortnight, his food being 
limited to roasted bananas. He is particularly 
careful to avoid the sight of women. Sooner or 
later he dreams of the whereabouts of a very 
poisonous snake. Protecting his limbs by means 
of bandages, he proceeds to And and then to worry 
the snake, and ‘as it glides away, it exposes a 
small stone,’ which he picks up by thrusting against 
it a kind of flshing-spear provided with numerous 
closely set points. It is dropped from the spear 
into a bamboo tube. The snake-stone is described 
as being the size of a filbert, and red-hot, hissing 
and losing its power if dropped into salt-water. 
The snake can be sent by the sorcerer to bite his 
victim, if it has been allowed to smell the clothes 
or some othp object belonging to the latter (Selig- 
niann, op. cit. 28). 

The charming of any objects belonging to the 
victim is believed to play so important a part in 
producing disease, not only in Oceania, but over 
the greater part of the world, that it is only 
natural for primitive man to take every care lest 
cuttings from his hair, parings from his nails, 
refuse from his food, Ms expectoration, excretions, 
footprints, or clothing pass into the hands of his 
enemy. In New Britain, for example, one or 
other of these objects (panaii) is used by the 
sorcerer {pnpait], who murmurs an incantation 
over it, burns it Avith lime, and bloAvs it from his 
hand into the air (Parkinson, op. cit. 118). In 
Tana (New Hebrides) a sorcerer, on seeing a dis- 
carded banana-skin, will pick it up and Avear it ali 
day in a leaf hanging round his neck, thus frighten- 
ing every one into thinking, ‘He has got some- 
thing; he will do for somebody by and by at 
night ’ (Turner, op. cit 320). In Florida (ISolomon 
Islands) a man could make another ill by secretly 
taking, a morsel of the latter’s food, and throwing it 
into a spot Avhich Avas the known habitat of a 
certain ghost of the dead. 

4. Malay Archipelago. — Let us noAv pass to 
another people culturally and physically most 
closely r^ated to the Polynesians, among Avhom, 
in consequeiico, Ave may expect to find disease 
attributed to gods or spirits, and cured by the 
ofiering of prayer and sacrifices to them— the 
inhabitants of the Malay ArcMpelago. Thence it 
Avill be possible to pass to the Malay Peninsula, 
and to trace the ne<tiv0 ideas of disease westward 
to the Iiidi^n, and northward to the Mongolian, 
peoples. 

Among.the' various tribes, and in the vaiious 
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islands of the Malay Archipelago, there is consider- ; 
ahle diversity in their beliefs ; but, generally 
speaMng, their spiritual world mav be described 
as inhabited by the souls of animals {e.g. hawks, 
fowls, pigs, etc.), by spirits of the river, home, 
etc., and by the gods of thunder, harvest, life, death, 
etc., one of whom may be supreme over the rest. 
Consequently, of the two main causes attributed in 
this region to disease, evil spirits are one ; and the 
treatment consists in elfecbing the departure of 
the evil spirit either by the persuasions of prayers 
and sacrilices or by the more cogent means of 
magical charms (iHmor, Celebes, Bali, Java, 
Sumatra). The ceremony is often attended with 
much noise of gong- and drum-beating. Com- 
monly, e.g, in Borneo, Ceram, Timor Laut, Buro 
(cf. Brazer, CrB% 1900, iii. 97f.)» the evil spirit or 
the disease— for it is difficult to separate cause from 
effect — is induced to enter a well-provisioned model 
boat, which is made to sail down the river, carrying 
its noxious burden out to sea. This custom of 
sending away the disease down river extends 
throughout the Malay Peninsula to Burma, Siam, 
Annani, and even to Ceylon. Among the Milano 
of Sarawak the ceremony Is performed in the 
following way : 

The medicine-man (ormig bapoh), having decided which spirit 
(antu) is responsible for the disease, returns home and prepares 
a log of sago palm cut in the image of that antu. This image, 
or dakan, may he enclosed in the model of a house or a boat. 
The patient's room is decorated with coloured cloths, flowers of 
the areca palm, and leaves fantastically plaited to represent 
objects, especially birds. A swing of rattan is erected, and 
plaited leaves connect it with the receptacle containing the 
dakan, so that the spirit may enter the latter after having been 
summoned by the omup bayoh to the swing. Several people 
may auceeaaively mount the swing, swaying their bodies in every 
possible attitude, to the sound of drums played in the back- 
ground. Himself swaying on the swing, the orang bayoh recites 
‘ almost in a monotone an incantation in the old language, ad- 
di'essed to the spirit, begging him to come down and take the 
sickness out of the patient’s body ’ (Lawrence and Hewitt, JAI 
xxxviiL [190SJ 391). ‘ The whole incantation is a succession of 
appeals ... to the spirits, who come gradually nearer and 
nearer until the chant addresses them as if they were just out- 
side the house, and finally as though present in the room ' (ib. 
408). At length the medicine-man falls from the swing appar- 
ently insensible ; and after recovery he crosses to the patient, 
muttering incantations, sprinkling yellow rice, and waving over 
him an areca flower. Whenever the swing is unoccupied, an 
areca flower is hung across ii Finally, the patient himself may 
be transferred to the swing, and now, when the long-besought 
spirit is declared to be present, the patient and the orang bayoh 
proceed to enter the boat or house, the latter spitting betel-nut 
juice on the dakan^ pouring water over it, and then sprinkling 
the drops over the patient’s body, still mumuring incantations. 
Hext day the dahan^ provided with padi and yellow rice and 
adorned with areca flowers, is taken in proces.rion to a stream, 
where it is left to rot in its receptacle, except when the receptacle 
takes the form of a boat. In that case, the boat is decorated 
with flags, manned with a crew, and armed with cannon all of 
pith, and id is made to float down the river or towed out to sea. 
No Milano, save the orang bayoh, will dare to touch the dakan 
after the performance of tMa ceremony. Generally there is a 
‘sound, logical connection between the sickness and dakan 
used,* the spirits of the water being responsible for dysentery, 
those of the air for headache and fever, those of the jungle for 
malaria, swellings of the legs, and other diseases attendant on 
jungle life (ib, S93). 

This account is intei’esting as showing the com- 
plexity of^ the ritual which may be attained in 
endeavouring to drive the evil into a boat, which 
is then floated out to sea. The ceremony in one 
form or another is spread, aa we have stated, 
throughout the Malay-peopled countries j it is also 
found in the Solomon Islands, which perhaps it 
reaclied with the advent of the areca or betel-nut 
Malaysia. The above account is also interest- 
ing, inasmuch as it introduces certain new features 
—the use of the swing in driving out the disease, 
the transference of the disease (or evii spirit) to an 
image, the swooning of the mediedne-man, and the 
attribution of, different diseases to diffierent spirits 
or causes. 

^ In some cases a more simple and less public form of treatment 
IS observed. The dakan, after having been incarnated by the 
spirit (antu), 19 taken by the medioine-raan into the jungle, or 
hung on a i.e, in tfle aiy, or placed in th® river, accord- 


ing as the spirit’s real home is jungle, air, or water 390). In 
Amboyna a white cock is used, with which the patient is rubbed. 
It is then placed on a model boat and sent out to sea (Frazer, 
iii. 99). 

The swooning of the medicine-man brings us to 
another important feature in the cure of disease 
among primitive peoples. So far as we have con- 
sidered the mental state of the individual at all, it 
has been that of the patient, not that of the 
doctor. It is true that in certain parts of New 
Guinea and Melanesia the medicine-man finds that 
his magic is more efficacious if he enters upon it in 
a fasting state or in other ways maltreats himself. 
But probably in these peoples there is not that 
mental instability which is to be found among tiie 
Malayan races, leading, under provocation, to loss 
of consciousness, auto-hypnosis, or other forms of 
change in * personality,’ such as are exemplified in 
running amok and in Idtah. The altered mental 
state of the medicine-man during his treatment of 
disease is well exemplified in the second of the two 
main ideas in regard to disease which prevail in 
the Malay Archipelago. One of these ideas we 
have already considered, viz. possession or visita- 
tion by an evil spirit. Tiie other idea, also 
wide-spread throughout this region, extending to 
Burma, the Andaman Islands, Tibet, and Northem 
Asia (Tylor, Frimitive Culture^ 1873, i. 437), is 
that disease is due to a wandering of the soul. 
Just as in death the soul has finally left the body, 
so in sickness it is temporarily absent ; therefore it 
has to be pursued and caught by the medicine-man. 
The writer hapjpened to see this ceremony of catch- 
ing the wandering soul during a chance evening 
stroll along one of the long verandahs of a house in 
Sarawak, Borneo, It has been picturesquely de- 
scribed elsewhere (Hose and McDougall, JAI xxxi. 
[1901] 184), and may be thus summarized : 

The medicine-man, after chanting several verses with closed 
eyes, receives, in a dreamy state, his war-coat, shield, and 
sword (parang) from the hands of an assistant. With a short 
wand he sprinkles water on his parang, and then on each of the 
patients ranged before him. A young fowl is handed to him. 
Before cutting off its head, he prays its soul to take a message 
to the supreme god to remove all sickness and to preserve the 
people from harm. Then, waving the bird over each patient 
and murinuriijg some archaic formula}, he kills it and sprinkles 
its blood over the patients. With a second fowl in his hand, he 
desciabes the wandering.*? of his own spirit, how he has to cross 
a great river, where finally he meets with the soul of one of his 
sick patients. He lays his fingers on the head of one of the 
patients, and at that moment the patient’s soul is believed to 
re-enter his body. At the same time he ties a piece of rattan cold 
round the patient's right wrist, to confine the soul to the body. 
The same performance is repeated in the case of the other 
patients, and then the inedicine-man, after further chanting, 
during which his own soul is returning to his body, ties a piece 
of the string round his own wrist. The second fowl is now 
killed, and the blood-stained parang is wiped on the am of the 
patient, and is used to cut off the ends of the wrist-string. The 
chanting continues, until suddenly the medicine-man gives a 
slight smgger and recovers consciousness. During the cerem ouy 
he had been heedless of his surroundings } and, from experi- 
ments which the writer knows to have been made at other times 
on such medicine-men, the claim is probably correct. 

The use of strings in the cure of disease (from 
which perhaps the unthinking use of ligatures 
was derived) extends over other parts of Oceania 
(e.g^ Queensland) which we have already studied. 
In the Gazelle Peninsula of New Britain, threads 
are prepared and are charmed in order to cure and 
to prevent disease. For the former purpose, they 
are worn round the affieeted part j for the latter, 
round the neck (Parkinson, op, dt 119). 

In the Banks Islands, a charm consisting of * a 
bit of human bone, a fragment of coral, a splinter 
of wood or of an arrow by which a man has died,’ is 
I bound up with leaves and placed in the victim’s 
path to strike him with disease. This charm, 
called talamata% depends for its efficacy on the 
tyin^ and binding tight with fibre (Coarington, 
op, cit 204). The use of archaic incantations is 
alsb common in these parts. Frequently, words 
which are not understood are borrowed from other 
tribes, "VYe i^Iready stated that a man may 
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recognize liis inability to cause disease, yet may 
fear the existence of tli<at power in others. So, 
frequently a tribe may consider another tribe 
specially versed in the causation or treatment of 
disease, and may use its language or summon 
members of it to its aid. 

In the Malay Archipelago, bits of wood, stones, 
or rags are sometimes drawn out of the patient’s 
body, as demonstrating the cure of the disease. 
The medicine -man’s chest will often contain curi- 
ously twisted roots, knotty sticks, pebbles, coloured 
marbles, pieces of quartz, etc., many of which, he 
claims, are revealed to him as medicines by benevo- 
lent spirits in his dreams. It is said that by means 
of the quartz crystal the medicine-man can diagnose 
the disease, see the soul, and catch it in its wander- 
ings (Ling Roth, Natives of Sarawak and British 
N. BorneOi London, 1896, i. 273). Possibly this 
is another example of the susceptibility of the 
Malayan to auto-hypnosis (crystal-gazing). 

Another important feature of Malayan medicine 
consists in the prominence of women doctors. 
There are instances of this feature throughout 
Oceania, hut in certain parts of the Malay Archi- 
pelago it reaches its highest development. It is 
stated that in Borneo, for instance, at least in the 
past, a certain class of medicine-men, on adopting 
their profession, were emasculated, dressed in 
women’s clothes, and thereafter treated as women 
(Ling Roth, ih. i. 270, 282). At the present day 
many cures in that country are undertaken by 
women, and most of the spirits invoked by the 
medicine-men receive the prefix mi, ‘ grandmother ’ 
— perhaps in accordance with the former import- 
ance of womanhood in the treatment of disease. 

In the Malay Archipelago, betel-nut and pepper 
are the common outward remedies for almost any 
disease. Turmeric, honey, spices, and onions are 
taken internally* Cholera is treated by rubbing 
with kayn putih oil, and by water from certain 
sacred jars. Bleeding is practised; cupping is 
common — usually by means of a bamboo cane, tjie 
air within which is exhausted either by suction or 
by lighting a fire at the upper end. A wound may 
he cauterized by burning with a red-hot wire. A 
patient may be exposed to the smoke of a fire 
lighted below a bamboo grating on which he sits. 

5. Malay Peninsula, — Coming now to the Malay 
Peninsula, we find that diseases become more dis- 
tinctly personified as demons. Each disease is 
(not, is caused hy) a different demon ; the demons 
all arise from the thunder-god, who sends them by 
the winds, because of the sins of the people. There 
are ape-demons, hlack-dog-demons, tiger-demons, 
jungle- and river-demons, any one of which may 
cause disease. Certain new features, possibly of 
Indian or Chinese origin, begin to make their ap- 
pearance here. Amulets now become important. 
Women obtain protection from disease by v^aring 
combs, with inscribed patterns on them, and the 
patterns cause the disease-hearing wind to fall to 
the groxmd until the wearer has passed. A Semang 
woman may possess twenty or thirty such combs, 
which apparently depend for their efficacy on the 
particular pattern that they hear. The men’s 
^talismans are . . . incised on the quivers and 
charm-holdexs ’ (Skeat and Blagden, Bagan Bam 
of the Malay Peninsula^ London, 1906, i. 423). 
There is supposed to be some connexion between 
these patteims and the flowers which the good god, 
Pie, at one time allotted as remedies for the 
various diseases. The diseases were also thought 
to he laid by the winds on the parasitic plants of 
trees, between death and burial of the victims, 
Now, so runs the legend (whichi however, must he 
accepted with caution), as new diseases have arisen 
since Pie dwelt on earth, and since the vegetable 
Idngdom then apportioned by hjm to d^ffereut 


diseases is exhausted, such illnesses as smallpox 
and cholera ‘have no rest, hut, as soon as they have 
killed one man, fall straightway upon another even 
before the soul of the first has left the body ’ {Uk ii, 
212). Among th(3 Mantra (of Malacca) also amulets 
are much in use ; they are made of pieces of tur- 
meric or other substance, strung on a shred of bark, 
and worn round tlie neck, wrists, or waist. The 
Sakai have bamboos decorated with magical pat- 
terns, which are kept from the public gaze (m. ii. 
252). 

Incense is used in the Malay Peninsula. The 
Blandas of Selangor exorcize the evil demon by 
burning benzoin and invoking the spirits {hantzo) 
of tigers or elephants or monkeys to enter the 
medicine-man’s body. The patient lies on his back 
within a shelter of nihong -goXm leaves. As soon 
as the spirit enters the medicine-man, he brushes 
the patient seven times from head to foot with 
certain leaves, repeating an incantation which 
evidently is intended to expel the demon from the 
body. Among the Sakai the invalid is similarly 
beaten with leaves, after a censer of burning 
benzoin has been swung over his couch. The 
object here is to drive the demon within a cage 
which is suspended over the head of the patient 
{ih ii. 257). 

Trees also assume more importance. Disease 
may he cured by removing roots and stumps which 
are suspected to be the home of the demon, and by 
casting saplings into the jungle so that evil spirits 
may accompany them. 

Among all the peoples of Eastern Asia sticks are 
of great value for the treatment of and protection 
from disease. Thus among the Ainus the demons 
of disease are propitiated by making them what is 
called inao. An inao is a whittled wand ; groups 
of inao are collectively called misa. They are 
sometimes worshipped as messengers to the gods ; 
sometimes they are regarded as offerings to the 
gods; or they may be regarded^as mere charms. 
‘So, when a person falls sick, the elders often 
meet together and make inao of this [willow] tree. 
After they have been worshipped they are taken 
out to the sacred place and stuck up among the misa ’ 
(J, Batchelor, op. cit. 88). Sticks of elder about 
four feet high are set up in a village for protection 
from a prevailing epidemic (see art. Ainus) . So, too, 
in the Andaman Islands, when an ^idemie occurs, 
the medicine-man, who is called (lit. = 

dreamer), brandishing a burning log, bids the evil 
spirit retire, and plants before each hut stakes 
painted in stripes with black bees’ vrax, the smell 
of which helps to keep the demons at a distance 
(Man, JAI xii. [1883] 97). In the Malay Archi- 
pelago, sticks with fine shavings attached also play 
a similar part. Among the Tiheto-Burman peoples, 
a kind of arbour is erected before the sick man’s 
house, made of grass and boughs supported on four 
poles, round which are hung little halls of split 
cane rolled tightly together. Strands of cane are 
strefcched round the house from this arbour. The 
demons cannot pass through this barrier, conse- 
quently those already inside the house cannot be 
assisted by others from without (Shakespear, JAI 
xxxix. [1909] 378 1). 

6. Africa. — ^In Africa illness is commonly attrib- 
uted either to the macMnations of an enemy or 
—more usually perhaps— to resentment on the part 
of tlie ghost of a dead man owing to the disrespect 
with which he has been treated. In "West Africa, 
apparently, it may even he one of the sick man’s 
own spirits which thus vents Ms annoyance on the 
body (Tylor, ii. ISO). Almost universally, before 
treatment is begun, the name of the ghost must be 
discovered.- Among the bTandi, tMs takes place by 
divination. Some near relative is sent for, who 
^akes four (for a woman, three) stalks of the castor- 
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oil plant or of millet, and tries to stand eacli 
upx'iglit in a fragment of pot containing xvatcr, 
which is placed near the patient’s bed. As he 
takes each stalk, he calls on one of the deceased 
relatives of tlie patient ])y name. When one of 
the stalks stands erect, he exclaims, have got 
thee, 0 medicine-man/ and the patient Bolemnly 
kicks it over with his big toe. The stalks are 
distributed in varions places in or axonnd the 
house j a little mud or sand mixed with the water 
is smeared on the forehead and throat of the 
invalid j ^ the rest, together with some eleusine 
grcain, beer, and milk, is sprinkled between the 
bed and the door and also thrown outside the 
house,’ the relative beseeching the ghost to depart 
in return for the food which is being offered it 
(A, C. Hollis, Tha Nanclii London, 1909, p. 69). 
Among the A-Kikdyu (W. Scoresby Routledge, 
With ei Prehistoric PeoplCy the Ahihuyit of British 
East A frim^ London, 1910, p. 263} such divination 
is practised by arranging a number of counters 
in eqtnal heaps and observing the remaining unit. 
Among the Baganda small pieces of bulFalo- or 
cow-hide are cast(J. Koscoe, e/d/xxxii. [1902] 40). 
Among the Bangala on the Upper Congo Kiver the 
hangaf or medicine-man, addresses questions to the 
patient to discover what particular bwete^ or spirit, 
is causing the disease. He beats bis drum, talks 
excitedly, and chants various incomprehensible 
phrases ‘before the patient. ‘ The lilt of the metre 
together with the rhythm of the drum make the 
patient swot to and fro and have a hypnotic effect 
on him.’ His body jerks and twitches, as ho is 
now plied with questions by the fmnga. In this 
way the cause of the illness is found out (J, H. 
Weeks, JAI xl. [1910] 425). In the Sudan the 
writer received a description of a similar divi- 
nation by means of music ,* the rite, which is 
known as zar^ is said to be employed even in Cairo, 
among women. The patient is visited several 
times by the practitioner, %Yho wears a different 
coloured dress and sings a different incantation at 
each visit. Ultimately one dress or incantation is 
discovered which presumably by its action on the 
demon causes the patient to swoon. This know- 
ledge having been obtained, the patient is seated 
astride a live sheep, and the same dress and in- 
cantation are employed again. After the patient’.s 
second swoon the sheep is killed, the blood is 
smeared over her, and the meat is partly sacrificed, 
partly given her to eat. 

The use of animals in the cure of disease is a 
characteristic feature throughout Africa. Thus 
among the Hottentots, the hand of a sick patient 
is introduced within the leg of an ox, wliich Is then 
killed and eaten by manied people who have chil- 
dren* A child recently recovered from a severe 
illness is dragged through an arch over which an 
ox is made to stand. The ox is killed, and eaten 
only by niaiTied people who have children (Frazer, 
{op. cit. iii. 405). Among the Bondei, a white chicken 
is tied to the head of the bed-post; and later, wlien 
it has grown to a fowl, it is taken to a tall tree, 
killed, and eaten. The medicine-man and patient, 
on their return, take care not to look behind 
them (Dale, JAX xxv. [1896] 219). In these cases | 
it appears that some good influence is derived 
by eating an animal which has been broitght 
into contact with a person recently affected W 
disease. 

But, generally speaking, the animal is used only 
for the transference of the disease to it. Thus, in 
Bechuanaland, a king after an illness seats himself 
on an ox stretched on the ground, the head of 
which is then held in water until it dies of suffo- 
cation. To cure a headache, a man will sometimes 
beat a lamh or goat until it falls down, with the 
object of transferring to it his pain (Frazer, op, ciL 


iii. 14). A Guinea negro will tic a live chicken 
round his neck to cure disease In such cases 

the animal or bird is generally (lriv<m away or 
killed. In the Upper Congo, the 'udeta (spirits), 
‘ when they arc troubling a family, can be driven 
into animals by the iVinga ya hwaka [^medicine- 
man of the mat’], and killed by him’ (Weeks, 
op. cit. 378). Of all the ilanga, this ^medicine- 
man of the mat’ was the most powerful. On his 
arrival at the sick-house, he put stakes into the 
ground, and, by tying a mat round them, made 
an enclosure, in which he sat speaking to the vari- 
ous mieta, answering * himself in assumed voices, 
pretending he was holding a conversation with 
them ’ {ih. 383). ‘ A string was tied from the roof 
of his clients’ house to one of the stakes in his mat 
enclosure, and the end of the string dropped inside. 
From this string there dangled dried plantain 
leaves, twigs, etc.’ {ib.). When be was tired he 
shook the leaves — a signal for the lads sitting out- 
side the enclosure to start beating their drums, 
and for the folk to sing their chorus. Thus he 
would spend several days in trying to find out 
which of the mieta was troubling the family. 
Finally, he makes 

‘ a terrific noise inside the mat, as though he were fighting for 
his life. Shouts, screams, derisive laughter, whacks, thuds, 
and smacks proceed from the interior of the mat, and at last 
the nanga, rushes out, panting and sweating profusely, holding 
in his hand a bleeding head [really the head of a rat or lizard, 
but believed the people to belong to a mysterious ammal 
dug tip from within the mat], and declaring that he has killed 
the animal that was possessed by the spirit that was troubling 
the family* <i&. ^4). 

So in Uganda, the evil spirit, which is supposed 
to dwell at the top of the centre hut-pole, is caught 
by raising a buffalo’s or cow’s horn, within which 
shells are placed so as to make a squeaking noise 
when the Horn is shaken, which is supposed to be 
the spirit of the horn. When the evil spirit is thus 
caught, the horn is simply covered with a piece of 
bark-cloth, placed in a water-pot, and thrown into 
the river or burnt in the Jungle (iloscoe, JAI xxxi. 
[1901] 125 f.). 

In addition, of course, to the determination of 
the particular spirit causing the disease, and to the 
transference of it to an animal, other therapeutic 
measures, some of considerable coniidexity, are pre- 
scribed by the medicine-man. Among tlie Bondei, 
dieting is common : certain objects of food are 
I tabued. Among the Bageshu (Roseoe, t/^Jxxxix. 

I [1909] 187 )j ‘sometimes herbs are rubbed -over the 
I sick man and buried in the path. It is believed 
that the first person who steps over the herbs will 
I contract the disease. * , In the Upper Congo, 
euijping is often practised, usually by sucking a 
horn x>laeed over the skin. Massage is a common 
treatment, often terminated by the pretended ex- 
traction of a small object— -a palm-nut, stone, or 
piece of iron—from the patient’s body. Enemas 
and fomentations are also used. Blieumatic iiains 
in the limbs are relieved by tying cei'tain medi- 
cines to a brass rod, which is then worn by the 
patient. Knotted strings are tied roiind the suf- 
ferer’s wrists and feet. Among the people of 
British Central Africa (Stannus, JAI xl. [1910] 
285), many children’s illnesses are treated by boil- 
ing certain leaves in water and holding the child 
over the medicated vapour -bath. Bleeding is 

arrested by the powdered bark of an astringent 
tree. Internal remedies are only sparingly used. 
The treatment of snake-bite is by ligature. 

Among the A-Kamba (British East Africa) the 
medicme-man’s gourd commonly contains pebbles, 
hard seeds, nuts, and such objects as the bone of a 
lion’s paw, a cock’s spur, pieces of porcupine quills, 
efcc. He also carries various powders, e,g. a grey 
owcler made from certain trees, and believed to 
0 an antidote bo magic and poison; a white powder 
called iga (also used by the A-Kil<iiyu> and called by 
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them ira)i a blackish mixture preijared from some 
tree, and used to cure s^YellinJ;s of thehiubs ; a thuk 
medicine contained in a gaz(^lle’s horn, Avhicli is of 
value when pointed at tlio abdomen of a woman in 
labour; and a medicine which, when mixed witii 
water, is given internally for diarrhoea {C. W. 
Hobley, Ethnology of A-Kamhci and other East 
African Tribes^ Cambridge, 1910, p. 100). The 
A-Kikiiyu sew up sword-slashes and spear-stahs. 
Their chemhu is made of castor-oil, sheep fat, honey, 
goat’s milk, water of various streams in Kikiiyii, 
urine of a male and female goat and sheep, inagumo 
wool, and the milky sap of wild figs. A little of 
this mixture x)lacod ou the penis cures hiematuria ; 
it is also good for a cough. Indeed, it will revive 
a dying man if he be touched with it on the fore- 
head, tongue, navel, buttocks, and toes, and if 
some be passed live times round his head. Other 
Kikiiyu medicines are made from seeds, leaves, 
roots, and from the ashes of roots and barks. They 
are usually kept in the form of a dry powder, and 
are applied by touching the patient much in the 
manner described. Expectoration plays an im- 
portant part in the ritual of treatment, the patient 
at the same time exclaiming, ‘ I expel what is bad’ 
(Routledge, op, cit. 262; Hobley, JAI xl. [1910] 
448). 

7. Central and S. America, — Among the Indians 
of America we naturally look for those chaxaeter- 
istics in their attitude towards disease which we 
have met with in Eastern Asia and Malayo-I’oly- 
nesia (see American’ section of this article, below). 
As regards S. America, in South Chili the medicine- 
man is dressed as a woman, and the great nervous 
excitement, followed by a state of coma or trance 
into which he is thrown, forcibly recalls the sha- 
manistic condition existing in Asia and Malaysia. 
But there is one striking feature in S. America 
which is on a distinctly lower plane of culture, viz. 
the persistent attribution of disease to material 
objects. Thus, among the Araucanos of Chili, the 
principal god, formerly called Pillan, the thimder- 
god, was served by malignant spirits called Hue- 
CUV us, who could transform themselves into any 
shape and produce invisible wounds by means of in- 
visible weapons. All disease is attributed by them 
to evil spirits, which produce an invisible wound 
or introduce some foreign body within the victim. 
Not only Bivine beings, but the living and the 
dead, may, as malign spirits, assume a form, e,g, 
snake, ant, or lizard, which may produce disease 
(R. E. Laicham, JAI xxxix. [1909] 346). Conse- 
quently diseases are treated iirst by discovering 
their source, and then by expelling the harmful 
substance from the body. In Central Brazil the 
‘good’ medicine-man finds the poison which has 
been sent to the victim by the ‘bad’ medicine- 
man, and lays it in water, thus rendering it harm- 
less. The sorcerer may have obtained some hair 
or blood from the victim, which he then mixes with 
the poison of wasps, ants, and other insects, pre- 
pared with oil and certain resins in a calabash. 
But, if he cannot obtain blood or ham, he poisons a 
twig or a woollen thread. He then introduces this 
into the victim’s house, or shoots it with an arrow 
into a tree near where he lives. The twig is sup- 
posed to wound the victim; and so the ‘good’ 
medicine-man sucks the wound until the twig (or 
woollen thread) appears, and then ho spits it out. 
Tobacco-narcosis is a very common mode of treat- 
ment, the medicine-man blowing tobacco smoke 
over the patient’s body, kneading it with great 
force, while the medicine-man’s groans and lamenta- 
tions resound through the village. At length he 
begins to suck, and ultimately expectorates the 
cause of the illness (K. von den Steinen, Unter den 
Naiurmlhern Zentral-BrasiUens, Berlin, 1897, p. 
300). 


Similarly, in Paraguay the witch-doctor is snp- 
ptisud to have tlio power ot introducing beetles into 
a man’s shmiach. So, when a man is ill, he sum- 
mons the medicine-man, ayIio, to an accompaniment 
of rattles and the excited singing of his assistants, 
Spits on and sucks at the patient’s stomach until at 
length he produces a beetle, a palm-nut, or a fish- 
bone. Idle witch-doctors usually wear ear-disks 
faced ‘ with bright pieces of glass or hits of polished 
tin’ (S, H. C. liawtrey, JAI xxxi. [1901] 291). 

Literature. — ^Thia is griven throughout the articjle. The only 
general bookluiown to the writer, Max Bartels’ Dia liledizin Her 
Maturvolker (LeiiJzig, 1893), cannot he strongly reGoniinended, 

B. S. Myehs. 

DISEASE AND MEDICINE (American).-- 
As certain aspects of primitive medicine will be 
treated in art. Medicine-Men, the present dis- 
cussion wdll be limited to the consideration of 
disease itself from the various points of view of the 
American aborigines’ ideas, customs, ceremonials, 
etc., connected with its prevention, relief, and 
cure. _ Among a race as widely scattered as the 
American Indians, and occupying, for long periods 
of time, all kinds of environments— from the Arctic 
north to the tropical south, from the seashore and 
coastal regions to the high plateaus and mountain- 
ous areas of the continent, island regions like the 
Caribbean, arid jilains like those of the south- 
western United States and parts of south-western 
South America, the thick forests and well- watered 
lands in some other directions, the valleys of the 
great rivers and the basins of great lakes — ^the pre- 
valence of diseases, the susceptibility to them, the 
methods of treatment, ami the psychological re- 
action to the general situation were naturally 
subject to considerable variation. 

1. American Indians a comparatively healthy 
race. — At the time of the Columbian discovery, 
the Indians were, on the whole, a healthy peop^le, 
and, in spite of the effects of intertribal wars and 
their attendant evils, were holding their own in 
point of numbers, or, as some authorities believe, 
were even increasing in poi^ulation, especially in 
some parts of the continent. Our knowledge of 
diseases among the American Indians, before the 
coming of the whites, is not very satisfactory even' 
for the semi-civilized peoples of Mexico, Central 
America, and Peru ; for many of the uncivilized 
tribes of both North and South America the data 
at hand are scanty indeed. Where direct state- 
ments of eaidy explorers, missionaries, pioneers, 
and colonists are lacking, certain inferences can 
be made from the mention of diseases in myths 
and legends and cognate folk-lore material. Dr, 
Hrdlicka, our best and most recent authority on 
the matter, says {Bull SO BE, pt. i. [1907] p. 640) : 

‘The condition of the slcelelal remains, the testimony of early 
observers, and the present state of some of the tribes in this 
regard, warrant the conclusion that ou the whole the Indian 
race was a comparatively healthy one. It was probably spared 
at least some of the epidemics and diseases of the Old World, 
such as smallpox and rachitis, while other scourges, such as 
tuberculosis, syphilis (precolumbian), typhus, cholera, scarlet 
fever, cancer, etc., were rare, if occurring at all. Taking into 
consideration the warlike nature of many of the tribes and the 
evidence presented by then* bones (especially the skulls), in- 
juries, etc., particularly those received by offensive weapons, " 
must have been common, although fractures are less frequent 
than among white people,* 

Since contact with the whites, a marked decrease 
in numbers has taken place nearly everywhere, 
the causes of this diminution being ‘the inti^o- 
duetion of diseases (particularly smallpox), the 
spread of alcoholism, syphilis, and especially tuber- 
culosis . , . and increased mortality ane to changes 
in the habits of the people through the encroachment 
of civilization/ Certain tribes, however, are now 
beginning to show a slight inerease in population, 
and Dr. HrdMka thinks that, ‘as more attention' 
is paid to the hygienic conditions of the Indians, 
aa increase comparable with that in whites may be* 
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expected in many sections.’ The writer of the 
present article lias 2:)ointed ont several cases of 
such increase in his art. ‘ Indians, North x4.raerican ’ 
in xiv. 452. Mixed bloods are said to snifer, 

more than the pure bloods, from * many disorders 
and diseases known to the wliites/ but the evidence 
in this matter is by no means convincing. 

2. Epidemics, etc. — As has been already noted, 
epidemics of disease appear to have been rare in 
pre-Columbian America. According to Dr. H. U, 
Williams (p. 342), the New World, np to the 
period of its discovery and occupation hy the 
whites, offered a marked contrast to the Old in 
the fact that ‘ the American race, during its sojourn 
of some thousands of years apart from the rest of 
mankind, developed a surprisingly small number 
of infections peculiar to it/ Concerning certain 
epidemics and wide-spread outbreaks of disease 
contemporaneous with the settlement of various 
parts of the continent by Europeans, it is still 
somewhat doubtful whether the infection in ques- 
tion came from Europe {by way of white people, 
or, possibly, through Indians who had been taken 
to Europe) or was of native origin. An interesting 
example is the epidemic among the Indians of New 
England in 1616-1620, of which a critical study 
has recently been made by Dr. Williams. This 
pestilence, which was accompanied by great mor- 
tality among the Indians, from Cape Cod to the 
Penobscot, and sporadically outside these limits, 
but from which the English seem to have been 
mostly immune, may have been a varietjr of the 
‘bubonic’ plague prevalent in London during the 
early years of the 17th cent., and transferred to 
America hy sailors, colonists, or returning Indians. 
It could hardly have been smallpox, as some have 
thought; this disease raged among the Indians 
later on {e.ff. in 1633). The idea that it may have 
been carried to the Indians by certain shipwrecked 
French sailors held captive among them is also to 
be considered. The European settlers of the period 
were prone to regard such calamities as visitations 
of God, just as many Indian tribes looked upon 
them as the work of evil spirits, etc. The idea 
also prevailed among the Indians that epidemics of 
diseases unknown before the advent of the whites 
were in some way let loose among the natives hy 
the English and other white peoples. Interesting 
on this point is the f oilowing extract from Winslow 's 
Good ]f ms from Mm England (1624), cited by Dr. 
Williams (p. 345): 

^Here let; me not omit one notable, though wicked, practice of 
this Tlsquantum (Squanto) j who to the end he might possess 
his countiymen with the greater fear of us, and so consequent^'' 
of himself, told them we had the plague buried in our store- 
house ; which, at our pleasure, we could send fort-h to what 
place or people we would and destroy them therewith, though 
we stirrednotfromhome. Beir^, upon the aforenamed brabbles, 
sent for by the governour to this place, where Hohbamock (an 
Indian) was and some other of ug, the ground being broke in 
the midst of the house, whereunder certain barrels of powder 
were buried, though unknown to him, Hohbamock asked him 
what it meant. To whom he readily answered : That was the 
place, wherein the plague was buried, whereof he formerly told 
him and others. After this Hobbamook asked one of our 
people, whether such a thing were, and whether we had such a 
command of it. Who answered Ho ; but the God of the English 
had it in store, and could send it, at his pleasure, to this destruc- 
tion of Hia and our enemies. This was, as 1 take it, about the 
end of May 1622.’ 

Ethically, at least, some of the English and 
some of the Indians were not fat tenloved foom 
one another. 

There has been much discussion of the question 
whether syphilis is of pre-Columbian origin in 
America, or has been introduced from Europe 
since the discovery. Dr. A. S. Ashrnead {Amer. 
Jo%rn» Dsrmat.y 190S, pp. 226-233) is convinced of 
its pre-Columbian origin, and Dr, E. Grana identi- 
fies it with the Peruvian huanti ; Dr. Iwan Bloch 
{InUvn. Amsrih-Kongr. xiv. [1904] 57-79), from 
histoiical and osteological evidence— he has re- 


cently also published a volume on the subject — 
is another believer in the pre-Coliim]>ian theory, 
which is also shared hy E. G. Bourne, the American 
historian, who considers the legend of the culture- 
hero Guahagiona and his sores ‘ conclusive evidence 
that syphilis had existed in the West Indies long 
before the coming of the Spaniards ’ {Proc, Amer. 
Antiq. Hoc., N.8., xvii. [1906]). Drs. Tello and 
Palma of Peru, who have studied the question, 
seem also to share the opinion that .syphilis is 
pre-Hispanic in Peru, citing in evidence certain 
representations of the ellects of the disease in an- 
thropomorphic pottery, etc,; so also R. D. Wagner 
and Dr. Oapitan, the French anthropologist 
[Journ, Soc. des Amdr. d& Paw, N.S., vL [1909]). 
Dr. Lehmann {GlohuSi xcviii. [1910] 12-13) is of 
opinion that the evidence in Tello and Palma 
does not settle the matter satisfactorily, and Dr. 
HrdliSka i.s hy no means convinced of the preva- 
lence of syphilis in pre-Columbian America. The 
exact character of the Peruvian uta, the Colum- 
bian and Paraguayan huba^ and some other dis- 
eases, all of which may possibly on some occasions 
be mistaken for syphilis, is not yet clearly decided. 
The idea of syphilis-infection of man from the 
llama — a belief occurring in certain regions of 
Soirth America — not sustained^ {in man and in 
the llama the disease is comparatively rare now in 
Peru). Leprosy, according to Dr. Ashmead, was 
introduced iuto America from Spain. There are 
other interesting S. American diseases that call 
for further investigation, such, as the Ecua- 
doxiau hnicho, which seems to have some analogies 
with the African ‘sleeping sickness.’ 

Among a number of American Indian peoples 
{e.g. the Oregonian Klamath) there are general 
dances and like ceremonies carried out for the 
purpose of avoiding or driving away epidemics and 
ouilueaks of disease. Some of the Indians of the 
south-western United States tried to ‘ ca])ture ’ the 
.spirit of smallpox during an epidemic of that dis- 
ease, and similar procedures are reported from 
elsewhere. 

3. Conceptions of the nature, source, etc., of 
disease. — under tliis head could he cited illustra- 
tions of all manner of ideas, from the most natural 
and simple to the mo.st far-fetched and compli- 
cated, or even metaphysical. On this point Dr. 
HrdliSka remarks {BttlL SO BE, pt. i, [1907] p, 
837) : 

‘ The causation and the nature of disease being to the Indian 
in large part mysteries, he agsigaed them to supernatural 
agencies. In general, every illness that could not plainlj^ be 
connected with a visible infiueiice was regarded as the effect 
of an introduction into the body, by malevolent or offended 
supematurat beings or through sorcery practised by an 
enemy, of noxious objects capable of producing and continu- 
ing pain or other symptoms, or of absorbing the patient’s 
vitality. These beliefs, and the more rational ones concerning 
many minor indispositions and injuries, led to the development 
of separate forms of treatment, and varieties of healers.* 

Among the American aborigines one finds ex- 
amples of the attribution of disease and illness in 
man to his own misdeeds and sinfulness, to his 
neglect of his ancestors, to violations of innumer- 
able kinds of tabus and prohibitions, to the 
malevolence or ill-will of tlie dead, to the touch 
of ghosts, to the actions of the wind and the 
moon, to the macMnatlon of enemies througli 
magic and witchcraft, etc., to the desire for re- 
venge of the animal world ill-fcreated by man, to 
temporary loss of the soul, to the introduction of 
foreign objects into the body, to the shadows of 
certain other people ie,g, mourning widows and 
widowers), to women (particularly when menstru- 
ating), etc. For certain special diseases and 
pathological conditions very curious reasons are 
sometimes given. Some of the names of diseases 
and term.s relating to or describing their symptoms 
are interesting psychologically. In Tsimshian the 
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term for ‘having ejhlepilc fits’ really signifies 
‘like a hear’; and the word for ‘crazy’ means 
‘like a land-otter.’ The Chinook term for ‘iheu- 
inatism’ means lit. ‘tired all over’ — quite an 
expressive name. In Kiitenai the general term 
for ‘ sick ’ is sdniflqOinei lit. ‘ bad-bodied he is ’ ; 
the corresponding word for ‘well’ being suJdtlqolne, 
‘good-bodied he is.’ The term ‘sick’ is applied 
in a number of Indian languages to denote emo- 
tions and the like. Thus in the speech of the 
Mosquito Indians the term for ‘angry’ signifies 
lit. ‘ liver-sick ’ j in Haida, ‘downcast*’ is ‘heart- 
sick/ etc. By the Mosquito Indians the liver is 
regarded as the seat of emotional life ; among 
the Kuienai and many other Indian tribes it is the 
heart. With some of' them, unless the heart can 
be touched or struck, the efforts of the shaman to 
injure or kill a man turn out useless. Certain 
tribes believe that diseases are ‘shot’ into the 
body (e.g. ‘pains’ with some Californian tribes), 

4. Ceremonials, magic and religious, in rela- 
tion to disease and its cure.— The employment 
of magic lites and formulae, of religious or semi- 
religious ceremonials, ritual and other perform- 
ances, for the purpose of preventing or curing 


of the globe, especially among uncivili^ope?^^ 
and the aborigines of America are no exception to 
the rule. These rites and ceremonies vary, from 
the simple i^rocedures of the ‘medicine-men’ and 
‘medicine-women,’ shamans, or sorcerers, who by 
rude incantations and noise-making with rattles, 
drums, etc., sought to drive a^vay disease, or by 
laying on of hands, sucking, tricks of legerdemain, 
and the like, pretended to extract noxious objects 
from the body of the patient, to the more elaborate 
and highly developed ritual activities of ‘ medicine- 
societies ’ canned out sometimes for the benefit of 
an individual, or a whole family, and again on 
behalf of the entire community. The whole wide 
is occasionally to be found within the limits 
of a single linguistic stock. Thus we have the 
crude lites of the lowest Athapascan tribes of 
Alaska and north-western Canada, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, the complicated system of 
the ‘night chant’ of the Navaho, who are of the 
same lineage; in like manner, also, the simple 
procedures of the shamans of the barbarous Utes 
and Shoshones, the lowest representatives of the 
Uto-Aztecan stock, contrasting with the rites and 
ceremonies of the Aztecs of ancient Mexico and 
their semi-civilized kindred, who mark the highest 
limit attained _hy this people. And S. America, 
while not exhibiting, perhaps, such extremes of 
diversity within one and the same stock, shows 
equal variety, if one compares the barbarous and 
completely uncivilized tribes of the Brazilian, 
Peruvian, and Venezuelan forests with the ancient 
Peruvians. Healing ceremonies of great interest 
occur among many American Indian peoples ; the 
best known and those described in greatest detail 
belong to some of the Plains tribes and peoples of 
tlm Aigonquian stock. As Dr. HrdliSka remarks 
(Bull, SO BE, pt. i. p. 838) : 

‘Among most oi the populous tribes the medicine-men of this 
class (the priest-healer type) were associated in guilds or 
specaal occasions performed great healing or 
hfe» (vitality-) giving "ceremonies, wMoh abounded in songs, 
prayers, ritual, and drama, and extended over a period 0? a 
few hours to nine days.^ 

There also existed among some tribes 

‘large medicme-societies, composed principally of patients 
cured of serious ailments. This was partiopuarly the case 
among the Pueblos. At Zufii there still exist several such 
societies, whose members include the greater part of the 
tribe and whose organization and functions are complex. 
The ordmary members are not actual healers, but are believed 
to be more competent to assist in the particular line Of dis- 
eases which are the specialty of their society, and therefore 
may be called by the actual medicine-men for assistance. 
The^jiarticipate also in the ceremonies of their own society* 


The curative ceremonies of such people as the 
Navaho, when employed for the bciielit of indi- 
viduals, are both prolonged and costly, being 
exceedingly elaborate both in ritual and in para- 
phernalia. According to Dr. G. A. Dorsey (ib, 
p. 229) : 

‘Among the non-Pueblo tribes of the S.W., especially among 
the Navaho and Apache, the extended ceremonies are almost 
entirely the propeity of the medicine-men, and must be re- 
garded as medicine-dances. Many of these are of an elaborate 
and eomplioabed nature, but all are designed for the restoration 
of the sick. In these ceremonies masks are often worn, and 
comphcated and elaborate dry-picturcH are made, both these 
features probably having been borrowed from the Pueblo tribes. 

Some of these great ‘ medicine ’ ceremonies have 
gathered about them pr.actically all the ritual lore 
and legend of the tribe, and serve as a general 
outlet for the observance and dramatic sense of 
all the people. The great Mide'xmmin^ or ‘ grand 
medicine society,’ of tlie Aigonquian Ojibwa and 
related tribes is described in detail by Hoffman 
(7 EBEW [1891] 143-300) ; the medieme-men of 
the Athapascan Apache by J, G. Bourke [0 EBEW 
[1892] 443-603); the esoteric fraternities of the Zuiii 
by Mrs. Stevenson (BS IV [1904]) ; the Cherokee 
medicine-men and their sacred formulee by Mooney 
{7 EBEW 301-397); the secret societies of the 


dl^^ases, I Kwakiutl by Boas (Eep, U,iS. Mat. Mtis,, 1895); the 

of thfi p'lohA- AsriAmssiixT orvirtTin- “Citgi^thkA-lgonquian Cheyenne byDor- 

ix.[1905]); the 

sey (Anthr. Eubl. Field Columb, 379-407) 

‘mountain chant’ of the Navaho (S 
and the great ‘ night chant ’ of the same peemfej ^ 
Matthews (Mem. Amer. Mus. Nat Hist, N.Y., 
vol. vi. [1902]). For other N. Amer. Indian tribes 
much valuable information will be found in the 
various monographs of Boas (Eskimo and peoples 
of North Pacific coast), Dixon and Kroeber (Cali- 
fornian tribes), Kroeber, Wissler, Lowie (tribes of 
the Great Plains), etc. For general information 
concerning the American Indian shaman, the 
pticle of Dr. E. B. Dixon (JAFL xxi. [1908] 1-12) 
is of importance. From some points of view, the 
ceremonials of the Navaho are the most remark- 
able of American healing-rituals. For S. America, 
we have not much accurate an<b detailed material 
of a reliable character concerning the rites and 
ceremonies of the secret societies having to do 
with ‘ medicine.’ The best is to be found in the 
recent works of Koch, Nordenskiold, Ehrenreicli, 
Hawtrey, Guevara, Latcham, etc. Some data are 
also contained in the writings of certain of the 
early missionaries, explorers, and historians, such 
as Charlevoix and others. Concerning the great 
‘ night chant ’ of the Navaho, a ceremony lasting 
nine days. Dr. Matthews says (Amer. Anthr op. ix. 
[18963 50): ^ 

‘The principal purpose of this great ceremony is to heal the 
ailing man or woman, w'ho defrays all the expenses of the cere- 
mony; but the occasion is used, also, to implore the gods for 
various temporal blessings, not only for the sick man, but for all 
who participate in the work, with their friends and relations. 
This ceremony, like nearly all ceremonies, ancient and modern, 

18 connected with a myth or legend (several myths, indeed, in 
this case), and many of the acts in the ceremony are illUBtrative 
of the mythic events.’ 

He also observes further ; 

In them we find a nocturnal vigil analogous to that of the 
meeval knight over his armour ; we find a vigil in which men 
1 gods, or the properties that represent the gods, alike take 
part ; we find evidence of the belief in a community of feeling 
and Interest between gods and men, and we have an instance of 
a pnmal feast in common or love-feast closely resembling certain 
ceremonial acts performed among ourselves to-day,’ 

5. Games and gaming implements as preventives 
and as remedies for disease,— That games among 
savage and barbarous peoples have certain pre- 
ventive and curative tbles wifcli regard to disease as 
weU as other afilictious and calamities of mankind 
is not at ail surprising, especially if one takes the 
view of their rdagxe and religious origin expressed 
by Stewart Oulin in his monogi’aph on ‘Games of 
the North American Indians’ i2Ei?ir[1907]), 
Among the Sacs and Foxes (Culin, p. 448 f.) the 
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expected in many sections.’ The writer of the 
present article has pointed out several cases of 
such increase in his art. ‘ Indians, North American ’ 
in xiv. 452. Mixed bloods are said to suffer, 

more than the pure bloods, from * many disorders 
and diseases known to the whites/ but the evidence 
in this matter is by no means convincing. 

z. Epidemics, etc. — As has been already noted, 
epidemics of disease appear to have been rare in 
pre-Columbian America. According to Dr. H. U. 
Williams (p. 342), the New World, up to the 
period of its discovery and occupation by the 
whites, offered a marked contrast to the Old in 
the fact that ‘ the American race, during its sojourn 
of some thousands of years apart from the rest of 
mankind, developed a surprisingly small number 
of infections peculiar to it/ Concerning certain 
epidemics and wide-spread outbreaks of disease 
contemporaneous with the settlement of various 
parts of the continent by Europeans, it is still 
somewhat doubtful whether the infection in ques- 
tion came from Europe (by way of white people, 
or, possibly, through Indians who had been taken 
to Europe) or was of native origin. An interesting 
example is the epidemic among the Indians of New 
England in 1616-1620, of which a critical study 
has recently been made by Dr. Williams. _ Tlii®. 
pestilence, which was ae/ipnw'iJiiehibop and pole 
taliby among tba certain * medicine’ ceremonials 
Penobseo.k,uians of the Oglala Dakota Indians 
viiiiin, p. iaS) for the purpose of aiding in the cure 
of the sick. On the first day of the healing rite of 
the Navaho, known as YGhitchai^ similar gaming 
rings are made. These rings were used to touch 
the mouth and other parts of the patient’s body, 
and were afterwards rolled out of the lodge. 
Of the 12 rings used in this ceremonial, as de- 
scribed by Ool. J. Stevenson {8 BBEW [1891] 239), 

‘ three were afterwards taken to the east, three to 
the south, three to the west, and three to the 
north, and deposited at the base of pihon trees.’ 
We are further informed : ‘ The rings were placed 
over the invalid’s mouth to give him strength, 
cause him to talk^vitli one tongue, and to have a 
good mind and heart. The other portions of the 
body were touched with them for physical benefit.’ 
Culm (p. 437) reports having seen " actual practical 
game rings’ used in ceremonies. Naturally, where 
the beginnings of the priest and the doctor are 
found together in the primitive shaman, the imple- 
ments and objects in ceremonial use must often be 
the same or very similar. And the lines between 
‘ games ’ and other more or less ceremonial per- 
fonnances are not always very marked j indeed, 
the former are not infrequently made a part of 
religious o-r quasi-religious observances— and this 
is not at all peciiliar to the aborigines of the New 
World. 

6. Medical operations, surgery, etc.— Some of 
the performances of the American " medicine-men ’ 
belong rather to tlie field of jugglery and legerde- 
main than to that of operative therapeutics. Others 
have, doubtless, more of a religious or mystical 
than of a medical significance. There are, how- 
ever, a number that may justifiably be classed as 
relating to the beginnings of medical operations 
and surgery as we understand them. The range 
of these among even quite primitive tribes may be 
seen from Father Moriee’s article (see Dit.) on the 
surgery of the D4nds, an Athapascan people of 
British Columbia, where items relating tobleeding, 
burning, blistering, treatment of broken limbs, 
defomnties, uterine troubles, child-birth, cataract, 
etc., are briefij'^ considered, some new and inter- 
esting facts being reported. Some of the pro- 
cedures in vogue are as follows ; 

Bloo^^-sucUng is in use both as a general practice and as a 
special procedure for wounds, cuts, bites, and stings of animals 
and iiisect^jpaxticularly those of c, poisonous nature, including 


cently also published a volume on the subject — 
is another believer in the pre-Columbian theory, 
which is also shared by E. G. Bourne, the American 
historian, who considers the legend of tlie culture- 
hero Guahagiona and Ids sores * conclusive evidence 
that syphilis had existed in the West Indies long 
before the coming of the Spaniards ’ {Froc. Amer. 
Antiq, Soc., N.S., xvii. [1906]). Drs. Tello and 
Palma of Peru, who have studied the question, 
seem also to share the opinion that syphilis is 
pre-Hispaiiic in Peru, citing in evidence certain 
representations of the efiects of the disease in an- 
thropomorphic potteiy, etc. ; so also B. D. Wagner 
and Dr. Gapitan, the French anthropologist 
{Journ. Soc» des Am^t\ de Paris, N.S., vi. [1909]). 
Dr. Lehmann {Glohus, xcviii. [1910] 12-13) is of 
opinion that the evidence in Tello and Palma 
does not settle the matter satisfactorily, and Dr. 
HrdliSka is by no means convinced of the preva- 
lence of syphilis in pre-Columbian America. The 
exact character of the Peruvian uta, the Colum- 
bian and Paraguayan huba, and some other dis- 
eases, all of -which may possibly on some occasions 
be mistaken for syphilis, is not yet clearly decided. 
The idea of syphilis-infection of man from the 

llama — a belief occurriiicc in certain resriqn*^ 

. Ronf-.b A ^be cont/ineiib, particiiJany oioiian wnine- 
bagos, the Creeks of the south-eastern United States, some of 
the peoples of the North Pacific coast, and certain of the 
Brazilian tribes ; splints and bandaging are employed especially 
by the Bilquia, Greeks, Wimiebagos, and others. 

Anw’utG.tion does not seem to have been generally jpr^tised 
among the American Indians, even such peoples as the Creeks 
and Winnebagos, who were skilful in bone-settmg, seldom or 
never resorting to it. . . -r. . i- 4 . i 

Trephining was in use m ancient Peru, as indicated by the 
ci’ania from various pre-Columbian burial-places, and a special 
study of these has been made by Muniz and McGee {10 W 
[1897] 3-72). Dr. Hrdlicka {Bull SO BB, pt. i. p- 838) says : Tim 
highest surgical achievement, undoubteilly practised m pait at 
least as a curative method, was trephiiiirig. This operatimi was 
of common occurrence, and is still practised in Peru, whci-e it 
reached its highest development among American tribes. Tre- 
phining ivas also known in quite recent times among the 
Tarahumare of Chihuahua, but has never been found north of 
Mexico.* , . „ ^ i. 

For the purpose of stopping bleeding oi a dangerous sort, many 
American tribes used down of various birds (Hai da), mineral and 
plant substances (Dakotas, Wiimebagns), hot ashes (for nose- 
bleeding) ; and the Brazilian Carayd (Ilartels, p. 286) are credited 
with the use of bindings for the limbs. With the whites the use of 
gunpowder for stopping blood has come into practice with many 
tribes ail over the continent. According to Hrdlicka {loc, cit., 
p. 837), ^antiseptics are unknown, hut some of the cloansiiig 
agents or healing powders employed probably serve as such, 
though undesignedly on the imrt of the Indians.’ 

7, Materia medica, etc,— In botli tlie procedures 
of individual shamans and the more elaborate and 
extensive ceremonies, such as those carried out 
byiihe Navaho, etc., a large number of ‘fetishes, 
charms, amulets, and the like are employed, and 
the principles of siMilict shnilibus and sympathetic 
magic are appealed to in innumerable ways, some- 
times with exceeding skill and cunningness. Dr. 
Hrdlffika {lx„ p. 836) says : 

*The fetishes used are peculiarly shaped stones or wooden 
ohieots, lightning -riven wood, feathers, claws, hair, figurines of 
mythic animals, representations of the sun, of lightning, etc., 
and are supposed to embody a mysterious power capable of pre- 
venting disease or of counteracting its effects.* 

Of real materia medica, animal and mineral auh- 
stancos are comparatively rarely employed. Dr. 
Hrdmka(p, 837) says; 

< Animal and mineral substances are also occasionally used as 
remedies. Among South-western tribes the bite of a snake is 
often treated by applying to the wound a portion of the ventrd 


eggs. Among the Navaho and others red ochre eorabined with 
fat is used externally to prevent sunburn. The red, barren clay 
from beneath a. eanip-fire is used by White Mountain Apache 
women to induce sterility ; the Hopi blow charcoal, ashes, or 
other produces of fiio, on an inttfimed surface to coimteraot the 
supposed fire which causes the ailment.* 

The oil, grease, etc., of certam auiinak are used 
for external and internal application, often as 
antidotes — thus, among certain tribes of Central 
Mexico, scorpion- oil for scorpion-bites ; among 
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‘having epileptic fits’ really signifies 
)ear’; and the word for ‘crazy’ means 
5 Thf> nitinook term for ‘rheu- 


term for 

‘like a bear , - 

* like a land-otter.’ The Chinook term tor ‘rheu- 
matism. ’ means lit. ‘ tired all over ’ — (][uite an 
expressive name. In Kutenai the general term 
for ‘sick’ is mnitlqoine^ lit. ‘ bad-bodied he is ’j 
the corresponding word for ‘well’ being sukitliioMi 
‘good-bodied he is.’ The term ‘sick’ is applied 
in a nnniher of Indian languages to denote emo- 
tions and the like. Thus in the speech of the 
Mosquito Indians the term for ‘angry’ signifies 
lit. ‘ liver-sick ’ j in Haida, ‘downcast’ is ‘heart- 
sick,’ etc. By the Mosquito Indians the liver is 
regarded as the seat of emotional life j among 
the Kutenai and many other Indian tribes it is the 
heart. With some of them,^ unless the heart can 
be touched or struck, the efforts of the shaman to 
injure or kill a man turn out useless, Certain 
txdbes believe that diseases are ‘shot’ into the 
body {Q.g. ‘pains’ with some Californian tribes). 

4, Ceremonials, magic and religious, in rela- 
tion to disease and its cure.— The employment 
of magic rites and formuloe, of religious or semi- 
religious ceremonials, ritual and other perform- 
ances, for the purpose of preventing or curing 
diseases of various so^J^oppooQilJg^h regions 

pg wounds, etc. The number of pJant-i'emedies 
h use even among the uncivilized tribes is often 
qu'te large. Among the Californian Karok, 13 
sp6 lies of medicinal plants were reported ; among 
the Twana and neighbouring tribes of the State of 
Washington, 18; among the Ojibwa (according 
to Hoffman), 56 ; the list of Schoolcraft, represent- 
ing several N. American tribes, contains 89 ; of 
the plants known to the Moqui or Hopi, according 
to Hough {Amer. Anthrqp., 1898), 45 are employed 
for medical purposes—tliere being probably not 
over 160 indigenous species in the environment. 
Ak Bartels (p. 209) notes, the Indians possess quite 
a large number of plant-remedies for diseases and 
troubles of the eyes. Abundant emetics and astrin- 
gents are also provided. Plant-remedies are in vogue 
for the treatment of cuts, burns, bruises, wounds, 
bites, stings, and stomach-ache and kindred ills, dis- 
eases of the respiratory tract, and nasal troubles, 
in the form of poultices and plasters (often of 
hot leaves), decoctions, lotions, and inhalations. 
With the Cherokee Indians the plants furnished 
all the remedies as against the animal world, which 
inflicted diseases upon mankind. The formulae, of 
the medicine-men of this interesting Iroquoian 
people have been recorded by Mooney, and they 
form a body of data of great importance for the 
study of primitive medicine in its ineantational 
and invocational aspects. With the sowing and 
gathering of medical plants there are sometimes 
connected certain riles and ceremonies, as, e.g,, is 
the case with the ‘ medicine tobacco ’ of the Crow 
Indians of the Siouan stock. Interesting also is 
the sacred iule pollen in use among the Apache, 
known as hodentin, and ‘ given or applied because 
of its supposed supeimatural beneficial effect.’ 
Many plants ‘ are employed as remedies simply for 
traditional reasons, without any formulated opinion 
as to their modes of action’ (lirdliSka, p. 837),. 

8. Drills, narcotics, etc. — In connexion ivith 
puberty-rites, ‘man -making’ ceremonies, and per- 
formances of a, kindred nature, certain narcotic and 
stupefying substances were, employed among.tribes 
representing all stages of culture all over the con- 
tinent. In the Miskanaw-QQTQmonieB, carried out 
on boys at the age of puberty among the Virginian 
Indians, the subjects were stupefied by a decoction 
of Batura (‘ jimson weed’). A variety of Batura 
was used by the shamans of the Californian Yokuts 
to induce religious frenzy. This was done also, in 
all probability, by those of the Indian tribes of the 
south-western United States (Navaho, Hopi, etc.) 


Tlie curative ceremonies of such people as the 
Navaho, ivheii employed for the boiiehl of indi- 
viduals, are both prolonged and costly, being 
exceedingly elaborate both in ritual and in para- 
phernalia. According to Dr. G. A, Dorsey { 10 . 
p. 229) ; 

‘ Among the non-Puehlo tiibes of the S.W., esi:>ecially ^luiong 
the Navaho and Apache, the extended ceremonies are almost 
entirely the propertv of tVie meclioine-men, and must he re- 
garded as medicine -dances. Many of these are of an elaborate 
and complicated nature, but all are designed for the restoration 
of the sick. In these ceremonies masks are often worn, ana 
complicated and elaborate dry-pictures are made, both these 
features probably having been borrowed from the Pueblo tribes. 

Some of these great ‘ medicine ’ ceremonies have 
gathered about them practically all the ritual lore 
and legend of the tribe, and serve as a general 
outlet for the observance and dramatic sense of 
all the people. The great Midl'uiwin, or ‘ grand 
medicine society,’ of tlie Algonquian Ojibwa and 
related tribes is described in detail by Hofiman 
(7 IIBEW [1891] 143-300) ; the medicine-men of 
the Athapascan Apache by J. G. Bourke {0 BBISW^ 
[1892] 443-603); the esoteric fraternities of the Zuui 
by Mrs. Stevenson {m i2B^IF[1904]) ; the Cherokee 
nledicine-men and their sacred formulae by Mooney 
(7 BBMW 301-397); the secret societies of the 
- , i^Kwakiutl by Boas {Mep, U^S, Nat. Mus.^ 1896); the 
Algouquian Cheyenne by Dor- 
1 wasusualjysmoked by them only ;amohs?^£-j„^.ix. [1905]); the 


of the Pueblos trade tobacco was not smokecau37'f^Q'7dl407\ 
monies. At times both priests and laymen amokea ^ 

compounds that were strongl^’^ narcotic, those using them be-'" 
coming ecstatic and seeing visions. To the Indian the tobacco- 
plant had a sacred character ; it was almost invariably used on 
solemn occasions, accompanied by suitable invocations to their 
deities. It was ceremonially used to aid in disease or distress, 
to ward off danger, to bring good fortune, to generally assist 
one in need, and to allay fear.’ 

The general use of tobacco all over America 
was much furthered when many of the European 
colonists devoted themselves to the planting and 
sale of this plant. Its fame as a medicine was 
really the first basis of its popularity when 
introduced into the Old World. Among some 
Indian tribes the planting, cultivating, and harvest- 
ing of tobacco had many religious or semi-religious 
rites and ceremonies attached to them. According 
to Simms [Amer. Anthrop., K.S., vi. [1904]), as 
cited by McGuire (p. 768), 

‘ the planting of medicine tobacco is one of the oldest cere- 
monies of the Crows, consisting, among other observances, of a 
solemn march, a foot race among the young men, the planting 
of seed, the building of a hedge of green branches around the 
seed-bed, a visit to the sweat-house, folio u'ed by a bath and a 
solemn smoke, all ending with a feast ; when ripe, the plant 
was stored away, and seeds were put in a deerskin pouch and 
kept for another planting.’ 

In S. America a number of plant-Juiccs were 
employed, for the jiurpose of making more or less 
intoxicating or stupefying drinlcs, used on cere- 
monial occasions, etc. ; and ‘ getting drunk ’ was 
not infrequently a common and regular occurrence, 
on festival occasions, with certain Brazilian and 
Paraguaymi tribes. In N. America, according to 
Dr. Hrali^ka (p. 837), ‘among the tribes wlio 
prepare tmdni or Usmw, particularly the Apache, 
parts of a number of bitter, aromatic, and even 
poisonous plants, especially a species of Batura^ 
are added to the liquid to make it “ stronger ” 5 
these are termed medicines.’ Certain Californian 
tiibes made drinks from manmnita berries, and 
the Pima and other tribes of the Arizonian region 
manufactured an intoxicating liquor from the 
fruit of the cactus. Among many tribes of ancient 
and modern Mexico, a decoction of peyotl (Anha^^ 
Ionium lewmii)f a small variety of cactus, had, 
and still has, a very extensive use ; so also in the 
region of the United States north of Mexico. 
According to Mooney [Bull SO BE, pt. ii. p. 237), 
it was ‘ fomerly and [is] still much used for cere- 
monial and medicinal purposes by all the tribes 
between the Eocky Mountains and the Gnif of 
Mekico, from Arkansas river southward, almost to 
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tlie city of Mexico/ The Nahiiatl peyotl corre- 
sponds to the Kiowa scni, Comanche wolcowii 
Tarahumare hikiili, etc. Under the ineorroct title 
of mescal it is well known to the whites, and has 
been even used for psychological and medical 
experimentation. 

The ‘eating of mescal buttons’ takes place during ceremonies 
of considerable length among the Kiowa (where the}’’ have been 
studied by MoonejO, Comanche, and other tribes. With these 
peoples, Mb is rather a ceremony of prayer and quiet con- 
templation. It is usually performed as an invocation for the 
recovery of some sick person; it is held in a ti'pi specially 
erected for the purpose, and begins usually at night, continuing 
until the sun is well up in the morning.’ "Women, as a rule, do 
not take part in the ceremony proper, but ‘ occupy themselves 
with the preparation of the sacred food and of the feast in 
which all join at the close of the performance.' ‘At some point 
during the ceremony the sick person is usually brought in to 
be prayed for, and is allowed to eat one or more specially 
consecrated peyoUs.’ Mooney says further: ‘The number of 
“buttons” eaten by one individual during the night varies 
from 10 to 40, and even more, the drug xwoducing a sort of 
spiritual exaltation differing entirely from that produced by any 
other known drug, and apparently without any reaction. The 
effect is heightened by the weird lullaby of the songs, the con- 
stant sound of the drum and rattle, and the fitful glare of the fire.’ 
The Tarahumare and some other Mexican tribes have a peyotl 
dance. The effects of ‘mescal buttons’ have been studied 
experimentally by Havelock Ellis (Pop, SH. Mo, ixi. 11902] 57- 
71),^ and, as Mooney notes (p. 237), ‘tests thus far made 
indicate that it possesses varied and valuable medical properties, 
tending to confirm the idea of the Indians who regard it almost 
as a panacea.’ Father Oerste (pp. 68-60) records its use, not 
only as a sorb of panacea for fatigue, etc., but also as a means 
of obtaining hallucinations, which were then taken for messages 
from the gods, and prophecies of the future. The Ghichimees, 
according to Sahagun, consumed large quantities ot peyotl, and 
they believed that ‘it gave them courage, took away all fear 
during battle, rendered them insensible to hunger, thirst, etc., 
and preserved them from all dangers.’ 

The ‘ mescal button’ or ‘mescal’ here described is not to be 
confounded with the mescal (food and intoxicating drink, the 
latter poat-Oolumbian) produced in this region from the agave. 

9. Inventions for use in ‘medicine/ — Besides 
the vast number of amulets, charms, and talismans, 
of which some account is ^iven in art. Chahms 
AND Amulets (Amer.), a feAV ‘inventions’ of a 
medical or quasi-medical order, in use among 
American Indian peojdes, deserve mention here. 
Such are, e.gf,, a sort of respirator of fine woven 
grass used by the Kwikpagmiut Eskimo of Alaska 
(Bartels, p, 222) to prevent the smoke from getting 
into the lungs of the people in the ‘ sweat-house ’ ; 
the soarification-hnplementa of fish-teeth made 
by the Carayds of Brazil (p, 267), ivliich are of 
peculiar interest ; the bone and horn tubes used by 
several Horth American tribes (Navaho, Ojilnva, 
Creek, Sionan peoples) for scarification, blood- 
sucking, and similar procedures. Note may be 
taken liere also of the litters for the sick and 
wounded among a number of tribes {e,g. Dakotas) j 
and the snow-spectacles of the Eskimo. 

10. Hygiene, sanitation, etc. — The idea that 
‘cleanliness is next to godliness’ was wide-spread 
among many American Indian peoples, as their 
frequent bathing, and other cleansing procedures, 
the very common use of the ‘sweat-house’ (accom- 
panied often by elaborate ceremonials), the washing 
of the sexual parts, and the attention to the body 
during menstruation, after coUmf etc., abundantly 
indicate. Some of the tribes low’est in intelligence, 
apparently, are very careful to bathe fre<|uently 
and thoroughly— -the prace.ss beginning with the 
new-born infant, which, even in the cold north, is 
immediately' plunged into the water j the mother 
also cleansing herself as soon as possible. This 
treatment of child and mother is discussed at some 
length in the works of Plosa and others who have 
written in particular of menstruation and of child- 
birth among primitive peoples. Fasting, bathiisg, 
and sprinkling ceremonials are found accompany- 
ing iAie great religious performances as well as the 
smaller, and they are also to be met with in 
ednuexion -with pi’ei)aration for and participation 
in games, which have often a more less religious 
character. Of the TsimsMan Indians of British 


Columbia, who are sun-worshippers, Boas says 
(Sth Rep, on N.W. Tribes of Canada, 1889, p. 50) : 

‘Men make fchemselves agreeable to tbe deity by cleanliness. 
Therefore they must bathe and wash their whole bodies before 
praying. For the same reason they take a vomitive when they 
wish to please the deity well. They fast and ab.stain from 
touching their wives, if they desire their prayers to be success- 
ful.’ 

It is evident that many tabus, among the 
American Indians, no less than among primitive 
peoples in other parts of the globe, are of this 
hygienic, or quasi-hygienic nature. Sometimes, as 
among the Tsimshian (Boas, p. 50), when a special 
object is to be attained, ‘ to make the ceremony 
very successful, their wives must Join them; if 
the wife should not be true to the husband, the 
efiect of the fasting is destroyed.’ Bathing and 
cleansing appear also frequently, and sometimes 
elaborately, in connexion with mourning rites 
and ceremonies connected with the handling and 
disposal of the dead. Tlie use of water reaches its 
maximum, perhaps, with the ancient Mexicans, 
who ‘washed the soul/ The ‘purification’ of the 
soul as a means of curing the body of disease was 
in vogue among a number of the peoples of ancient 
Mexico, as Father Gerste notes (p. 18), Water 
was regarded as a par excellence, because 

‘it cured the body by washing the stains of the 
soul/ 

The use of the bath (with some tribes daUy) as 
a hygienic or medical procedure, often complicated 
with religious or mystical ceremonies, was wide- 
spread in all parts of primitive America, the water 
used having added to it sometimes (e.g, among 
the Dakotas) certain decoctions of plants— -occa- 
sionally for the purpose of irritating the skin. 
Some Indian tribes, like the Hopi or Moqui, and 
the Pueblos, avoided cold baths altogether ; others, 
like the Pimas and some tribes of Lower Cali- 
fornia, preferred them. With quite a luimber 
of tribes (Dakotas, Creeks, Ojibwa, Klamath), 
especially in the Bocky Mountain region, hot 
bath.s were followed immediately by cold, the 
individual rushing at once from the ‘ sweat-house ’ 
and plunging into the nearest stream. Cold baths 
for fever were in vogue among many tribes, and 
the Huastecs of Mexico even submitted smallpox 
patients to this procedui*e, thereby greatly increas- 
ing the mortality from that disease. The Moqui, 
when sufiering from fever (Bartels, p. 134), ‘ used 
to lie down in the cold water until they got well 
or died’ — a sort of ‘perpetual bath,^ as the author 
remarks. Similar practices are reported from the 
Winnebagos. Aspersion with cold water is re- 
sorted to by several tribes. Among the tribes of 
the Columbia region and the North Pacific coast, 
many are very fond of hot baths, and the institution 
of the ‘ sw^eat-house ’ or primitive ‘steam- bath’ is 
wide-spread all over the continent, from the un- 
civilized tribes of the Plains and the Bocky 
Mountain regions to the more or less civilized 
Aztecs of ancient Mexico, with their temezeaUi, 
etc. The Mayan peoples, likewise, had their tuh. 
In Mexico, Central America, and the Pueblo ^.on, 
the ‘sweat-houses’ were more imposing^ c<%^uc- 
tions, but over a large part of the eontinenT they 
were simply made of willows or the like, large 
enough to contain a single individual, the steam 
being produced by pouring water over heated 
stones. . The structure tiRually had a temporary 
covering of skins and blankets. The body was 
sometimes scraped before leaving the sweat-house, 
and some of the Eskimo are said to ‘ rub themselves 
after the liath with grass and twigs/ According 
to Honshaw {Bull, SO BE, pt. ii. yi. 661) sweating 
was practised among the American aborigines for 
three different purposes : (1) as a purely religious 
rite or ceremony for the purpose of purifying the 
body and j>ropitiating symits ; (2) as a medical 
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practice for the cure of disease j (3) often as purely 
social and hygienic — ‘ a number of individuals 
entered the sweatdiouse together, apparently 
actuated only by social instinct and appreciation of 
the luxury of a steam bath ’ (p. 602). As a religious 
ceremony it was used by Avarriors before going 
forth, by hunters previous to departing for the 
chase, by boys and girls at puberty, and by all 
sorts of people in time of danger, or before under- 
taking special exploits, etc. Moreover, * among 
the Plains tribes all priests who perform ceremonies 
have usually to pass through the SAA^eat-liouse to 
be purified, and the sweating is accompanied by 
special rituals’ (p. 661), The ceremonials of the 
sweat-house with some tribes are elaborate and 
complicated, especially where there is a village or a 
general temezcalH or estufa» Nelson informs us 
that, among the Alaskan Eskimo, the kashim used 
for the sweat-bath was ‘ the centre of social and 
religious life in every village.’ With most tribes 
also the construction of the sweat-house ‘was 
attended with many rules and observances.’ 

Massage was practised in various ways by 
numerous American peoples (rubbing, pressure 
with hands or feet, etc.). Purifications of various 
sorts, ^ including fasting, bathing, taking various 
‘ nie&cines,’ Avere in vogue among many tribes, 
previous to participation in games and other more 
or less ceremonial performances. Culin {op, cit.) 
refers to such ‘medicines’ in connexion with the 
foot-races of the Tarahumare, the ball-games of 
Zuni, Cherokee, Ojibwa, ChoctaAvs, Mohawks, 
etc. Care regarding the satisfaction of natural 
necessities is reported from a number of American 
Indian peoples. According to Joest {Int, Arch, /. 
Elhn, vol. V, SuppL, 1893), the Caribs and Arawaks, 
who live near rivers, etc,, go thither for such 
purposes, Otherwise, they go to some distance 
from the village, scratch a hole in the sand, and 
carefully cover up their excrement, cleansing 
themselves Avith sand. Concerning the Carayd 
Indians of Brazil, Ehrenreicli (Bartels, p. 261) 
remarks on 

Hhe feeling of decency of these savages exhibited in their 
manner of defecating, which is of culture-historical interest. 
It is done as far away as possible from the village. A hole is 
made in the sand. The individual sits over it with outspread 
legs, hiding the upper part of his body behind a mat. The 
excrements are always carefully buried.’ 

Certain North American Indians also are very 
careful in the matter of relieving themselves, 
always doing so out of the public Avay, and not in 
vieAV of any one. 

Some of the food-tabus of American Indian 
peoples have at least o^prima facie hygienic value. 
Careful regard for the parity of Avater is evident 
both in the Pueblo region of the south-western 
United States and from the early aeebunts of the 
semi-clviiized peoples of ancient Mexico. 

Ehrenreioh reports the Carayd Indians of Brazil 
(cited by Bartels, p, 238) as in( 5 (^uiriug of every 
stranger, ‘Have you catarrh?’ and permitting 
him to enter their cabin only after assuring them- 
selkes that there is mo danger from tuberculosis— 
a disease upon the increase among them, and. of 
whose infectious character they are fully aware. 
But this is post-European. Among the Indians of 
northern Mexico individuals sutiering from con- 
tagious or infectious diseases ai*e abandoned by 
their fellows, who,' however, place water and wild 
fruits wyitMn easy reach before leaving (Bartels, 
p. 242). The ancient Aztecs, according to Gerste 
(p. 18), had the same fashion of treating severe 
cases of disease, where death might be^ expected. 
The family of the patient carried him' to the 
highest point of some near-hy mountain, placed 
beside him food and a vessel of Avater, and left him 
to himself j for death or cure, as the case, might be^ 
after forbidding all persons to go- near him. The 
■ ' Voio'iv.— 47 . ’■ " ‘ 


segregation of the patient in order to keep aAvay 
evil spirits, etc., Avas in vogue among many tribes. 
Some, like the Winnebago Indians of Wisconsin 
and the Mos(£nitos of Honduras, Avenfc so far as to 
suiToimd the bed of the sick Avith poles on Avhich 
AA^ere hung various animals, or to hedge him in 
AAibh painted sticks, allowing no one but the 
‘medicine-man’ to approach the .sjiot (Bartels, p. 
244). Hygienic motives may also enter here in 
part, as also in the case of * the abandonment of 
ersons suffering from contagious or infectious 
iseases. Here perhaps ought also to be mentioned 
the fact reported by Dr. Farabee of the very 
primitive Macheyengas of eastern Fern, that they 
‘ are more afraid of the disease from Avhich he died 
than of the dead man.’ 

11. Personification and forms of disease,— The 
disease or sickness is often given some special form 
and recognized as having the shape of some object 
or creature, whose expulsion by the shaman or 
other qualified person, Avith or Avithout the ac- 
companiment of primitive music, incantations, 
conjurer’s tricks, and similar devices (the evil 
object is frequently ‘ sucked out ’ by the medicine- 
man), is followed by relief or cure, temporary ox 
permanent. Such procedures are known all over 
America, from Alaska to Patagonia, and from 
Greenland to Brazil. The representation of the 
disease as a piece of hone is wide-spread ; common 
also is the conception of it as a piece of stone or 
some similar object. The claws of such animals 
as the bear, the spines of the porcupine, etc. , like- 
wise figure in the same Avay. Living creatures, 
corporeally or spiritually, constitute the disease- 
cause Avitn many American tribes, having in some 
Avay or other, of themselves, or through the machi- 
nations of shamans or other evil-disposed indi- 
viduals, been introdiiced into the body of the 
patient. The Sioux Indians, like some of the 
tribes of Central Mexico, personify disease as a 
Avorm ; the Klamath and certain of the Sioux as 
some sort of insect; some Indians of Central 
Mexico as a large ant ; the Klamath, Karok, and 
other Californian tribes of tlie north as a frog ; 
and the Dakotas as a tortoise. Another common 
personification is a snake. The Twana, Chi- 
makum, and Klallam Indians of the State of 
Washington believe that certain diseases are 
caused a Avood-pecker pecking at the heart of 
the person affected. Even quite large animals are 
believed by some Indian tribes to make their Avay 
into the human body and cause disease and some- 
times death. Such are the bear and deer among 
the Dakotas ; the squirrel among the Twana ana 
neighbouring tribes ; the porcupine among the 
Sioux ; the otter among certain tribes of the 
North Pacific coast region (some birds figure here 
also, of considerable size). Among the Twana, 
Chimakum, and Klallam it is believed that evil- 
minded shamans or sorcerers can send into the 
body of a man a, bear, which eats at his heart and 
so causes him to become sick (Eells, Ann, Bep, 
BtuU/is, Insti 1887, pt. i.). Among the Nutka 
Indians of Yancouver Island, according to Boas 
{6th Bep, N.IV, TribeSi 1890, p. 44), 

‘ the cause of siokuess is either what is , called mdyatUi ie. 
sickness flying about in the shape of an insect and entering the 
body without some enemy being the cause o^ it ; or the sick 
person has been struck by sickness thrown by a hostile shaman, 
which is called menu'qdtl. Their ordinary method of removing 
disease is by sucking and singing over the patient,^ 

12 . Prognostics, etc. — ^DevTees for the prog- 
nostication and proiffiesying of the issues of dis- 
eases of various sorts are reported from many 
American tribes. Among the TCutenai Indians Of 
south-eastern British Columbia, according to Boas 
{Sth Bep, p. 46), ‘if tlie hanas of a dead man 
(before the body is buried) ^re closed so firmly 
that they cannot be opened, it indicates that the 
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tribe will be healthy and strong and free from 
disease/ The Indians of Michoacan (Bartels, p. 
168), in Central Mexico, believe that, if the leaf 
of a certain plant, wlien placed on the sore place 
of the body, stays there, the man will recover ; if 
it drops olF, his death is certain. The Mayas of 
Yncatan are said to have used a crystal for pur- 
poses of prognostication. In other parts of the 
continent the medicine-men, the priests of the 
Mayas, used to cast lots in order to determine 
what offering should be made for the restoration 
of the patient to health. 

13. Transference of disease, * scape-animals/ 
etc.— The idea of curing a sick person by trans- 
ferring the disease or illness with which he is ' 
afflicted to some other creature, animal or human, ^ 
is met with in various regions of primitive America. 
Some of the Nahuas or Aztecan peoples of ancient 
Mexico (Gerste, p. 47) had the custom, in cases of 
violent fever, of fabricating a little dog of maize- 
flour, which was then placed on a maguey-plant 
in the public way ; it was believed that the first 
passer-by would carry off the disease, and thus 
enable the patient to recover. In like manner, 
certain Peruvian coastal tribes used to expose on 
the public toad the clothes of the sick man, in the 
belief that any passer-by who touched them would 
take the disease upon liimself and so relieve the 
patient, 

14, The animal world as the cause of disease. — 
A typical American Indian legend of the origin 
of disease is that of the Cherokee reported by 
Moonejr, and given at length in art. Cherokees 
(voL ill. p. 505). According to this myth, the 
animals became so offended and outragea at the 
carelessness of man and the invasions of their 
rights on the part of mankind that they held a 
council and determined to obtain revenge by each 
of them inflicting some disease upon their human 
oppressors. This they did, the smallest as well as 
the greatest providing his share. This is why the 
incantations and rites of the Cherokee medicine- 
men are so full of references to animals, and why 
each disease is represented as being caused by 
some one of them (the interesting details will be 
found in Mooney’s monograph upon this subject). 
As a result of the action of the animals, the legend 
goes on to state, all the plants held a council and 
resolved to present man with remedies for all the 
diseases innieted upon him by the former. Thus 
it happens, also, that for every disease brought 
about by the animals, there is a remedy to be 
found in the plant world. The idea of the origin 
of disease from the animal world obtains among 
many other American tribes as well, and the 
doctrine sometimes suggests comparison with the 
modom soientiflc theories as to the microbe origin 
of many human diseases. Among the Klamath 
Indians of Oregon, birds such as the wood-pecker, 
the lark, the crane, and various sorts of ducks are 
believed to be the causers of disease. With them 
also the otter is made responsible 'for smallpox. 

XS* Natural phenomena as causes of disease. — 
With some American Indian peoples, the shadow 
of another person is often harmful. Among the 
Shushwap of British Columbia (Boas, ethBep, p. 02) 
vddowa and mdowers, while observing mourning 
regulations, ^ must avoid letting their iSiadows fall 
upon a person, as the latter would fall sick at 
once/ Bimllar beliefB prevail among the Bilqula 
(7ih J5ep., 189t, p. 13). Lightning, the moon’s 
light, etc,, are sometimes supposed to cause illness. 
The Klamath Indians seem to have believed that 
Uie wind had sometliing to do with the causation 
of disease. In some of the incantations of these 
Indians the Avest wind, in particular, is i^epre- 
sentcd as ‘ blowing disease ’ out of its mouth ; the 
rainstopn also ‘ calls up’ disease. 


16. Human beings as causers of disease.— Be- 
sides enchantment, witchcraft, sorcery, and other 
active procedures of medicine-men and medicine- 
women, by means of which sickness or disease is 
caused in another individual or transferred to him, 
there are other ways in rvluch men and women 
may infect one another or bring about a con- 
dition of ill-health. As may be seen from the 
abundant data in Ploss’s Das Weib, the menstru- 
ating Avoinan is often regarded as a disease-bringer 
or a disease-causer, and her segregation is justified 
for that reason. Among the Songish Indians of 
Vancouver Island, according to Boas {6th Eep. p. 
22), ^menstruating women may not come near 
sick persons, as they would make them weak.’ 
The maximum theory of woman’s responsibility 
for disease is met with among the Chiquitos of 
Bolivia, concerning whose ‘ medical code ’ Charle- 
voix states (Gerste, p. 46) that * it consists of two 
prescriptions, — first, to suck the part of the body 
of the patient aflected, and, second, to kill some 
woman, since women are responsible for all the 
misfortunes of mankind.’ Among the Shiishwap 
Indians of British Columbia, according to Boas 
(Lc. p. 90), * Avomen during their monthly periods 
are forbiaden to cook for their families, as it is 
believed that the food Avould be poisonous.’ Among 
the causes of disease or sickness given by the 
shamans of the ShushAvap (p. 94) are ‘that a 
woman passed by the head of the patient, or that 
the shadow of a mourner fell upon him/ Ideas 
cognate, more or less, Avith the ‘ evil eye ’ super- 
stitions of the Old World are met Avith in vari- 
ous parts of primitive America. The shamans 
of many tribes (s.y. Shahaptin, Klamath, and 
other peoples of the Oregonian-Coiumbian region) 
are believed to be able to * shoot ’ diseases from 
their eyes. Against these instances of maleficent 
human beings may be cited cases of twins as dis- 
ease curers. As already noted in art. Childrek 
( vol. iii. p. 526), several American Indian tribes, 

articularly in the North Pacific coast region, 

elieve that tAvins are gifted with the power of 
curing diseases. 

Thus, amomg the KwalciutI (Boas, 5th R$p, p, 61), twins, who 
are thought to he transformed salmon, * have the power of 
curing diseases, and use for this purpose a rattle called 
K^oagatetii which has the shape of a flat box about three 
feet long by two feet wide*; among the Rak'dmgylisila 
{Bth p. 62), ‘twins, if of the same sex, were salmon 
before they were born. . . . The father dances for four days 
after the children have been born, with a large, square rattle. 
The children* by swinging this rattle, can cure disease and 
procure favourable winds and weather,' 

17. Soul and disease.— In primitive America a 
great variety of ideas as to the relationship of the 
soul to disease and kindred phenomena of the 
human body prevailed. Indeed, Ave meet with all 
grades— from the simple belief of the Arawakan 
Macheyengas of eastern Peru, who, according to 
Br, w. C. Farabee (Pm. Amer, Antiq. Society^ 
N.S., XX.), think that the soul ‘ has notliing to do 
with life, sleep, disease, or death,’ to the elMiorate 
and quite metaphysical doctrines of some of the 
tribes occupying higher cultural stages, Avhere 
life, sleep, disease, and death have often to be 
interpreted in relatidn to the existence of a 
plurality of souls, constituting sometimes a hier- 
archical series. Among the Indians of the North 
Faeifio coast regions there are some (for example, 
certain tribes of ^ the Fraser liiver, in British 
Columbia) who believe in the existence of ^ several 
souls, the loss of one of Avhich causes partial loss 
of life, i.e. sickness, while the loss of all, or of the 
principal one, ejitails death’; but, according to Boas 
{Bull. SO BE^ pt. ii. p. 617), the idea that the ‘life ’ 
is associated Avith the Adfcal organs (blood, breath, 
etc.), the I0.SS of AAdiich causes death, ‘is not 
strongly developed among the American abori- 
gines/ The Hidatsa Indians of the Siouan stock, 
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like the Fraser Kiver tribes, believe in a plurality 
of souLs, as do a number of other Aiiieriean peoples. 
The doctrine of souls and of disease among the 
Chinook Indians lias been discussed by Boas 
(JAFLi 1893, pp. 39-“43). Here there are said to be 
two souls, a larger and a smaller ; when a man is 
sick, it is because the latter has left his body, and 
he recovers when the shaman or medicine-man 
has^ caught the soul and returned it to him. In 
various parts of America the devices for 'soul- 
catching’ are sometimes detailed," with extensive 
ceremonial, ritual, etc. Among the Tlinkit, Haida, 
and Tsimshian Indians, according to Boas {Sth 
Eep. p. 58), 

* their art consists in extracting the sickness or in finding and 
restoring the soul of the sick person. In trying to find it, 
three or four shamans sing and rattle over the sick person 
until they declare they have found the whereabouts of his soul, 
which is supposed to he in the possession of the salmon or 
olachen (candle-fish), or in that of the deceased shaman. Then 
they go to the place where it is supposed to be, and by singing 
and inoantationa obtain possession of it, and enclose it in a 
hollow carved bone. Then mountain-goat tallow, red paint, 
eagle-down, and other valuable objects are burnt, and the 
soul held over the fire. The bone is then laid upon the sick 
man’s head, the shaman saying, “ Here is your soul. Now 
you will be better and eat again.” Sometimes the soul is sup- 
posed to be held by a shaman, who is paid for returning it.’ 

The soul of an individual can be removed from 
his body through the * magic ’ of his enemies, their 
more powerful orenda^ to use the term of Hewitt, 
and can he brought hack only by the exercise of 
the same practices of a higher order or a greater 
cunning. Among the Songish Indians the lower 
sort of shamans, or sloua, who are generally 
women, are able to cure such diseases as are not 
due to the soul’s absence from the body. The 
higher class of shamans, or sgiinddmy are able to 
see the soul and to catch it when it has left the 
body and its owner is sick. A man becomes a 
squnddm by intercourse with supernatural powers 
in the woods, where he acquires a guardian spirit, 
'called the tWdyin^ corresponding to what is 
known as the tamanowus in the Chinook jargon, 
and "medicine” east of the Rocky Mountains.’ 
The method of procedure of the squnddm^ in dis- 
ease-curing and soul-catching is thus described by 
Boas {6th Bep. 30) ; 

* When he returns from the woods, the shaman is able to 
cure diseases, to see and to catch souls, etc. The best time of 
the day for curing disease is at nightfall. A number of people 
are invited to attend the ceremonies. The patient is deposited 
near the fire, the guests sit around him, Then they begin to 
sing and beat time with sticks. The shaman (who uses no 
rattle) has a cup of water standing next to him. He takes a 
mouthful, blows it into his hands, and sprinkles it over the 
sick person. Then he applies his mouth to the place where the 
disease is supposed to be, and sucks at it. As soon as he has 
finished sucking, he produces a piece of deer-skin or the like 
as though he had extracted it from the body, and which is 
supposed to have produced the sickness. If the soul of the 
sick person is supposed to be absent from the body, the shaman 
sends his Wd.yin (not his soul) in search. The tWayin brings 
it, and then the shaman takes it and puts it on the vertex of 
the patient, whence it returns into his body. These perform- 
ances are accompanied by a dance of the shaman. Before the 
dance the Mudb must give a name to the earth, which else would 
swallow the shaman. When acting as conjurer for sick per- 
sons, he must keep away from his wife, as else his powers 
might he interfered with. He never treats members of his 
own family, but engages another shaman for this purpose. It 
is believed that he cannot cure his own relatives. Bich per- 
sons sometimes engage a shaman to look after their welfare.’ 

Shamans are able to make people sick, no 
less than to cure them of illness. The ISTutka 
Indians, according to Boas {6th Bep, p. 44), have 
the following cunons belief as to the canse of 
siclcness : 

* The soul has the shape of a tiny man i its seat is in' the 
crown of the head. As long as it stands erect, the person to 
whom it belongs is hale and well ; but, when it loses its upright 
position for any reason, its owner loses his senses. The soul is 
capable of leaving the body ; then the owner grows sick, and, 
if the soul is not speedily restored, he must die. To restore 
it, the higher class of shamans, called hoboatsmaah (soul- 
workers), are summoned.’ 

Among the ICwaldntl Indians (p. 59) : 

* If a man feels weak and looks pale, the seer (shaman) is 


sent for. He feels the head and root of the nose of the pat ient, 
and finds that his soul has left his body.’ 

The soul is caught again at night by the shanian 
to the accoiapaniment of incantations, etc., as 
alreatly de.«cribed for the Songish. Among fcbo 
Shiishwap the bringing back of the soul is an 
elaborate perbrnnance. Among the Bilqula (Bel- 
lacoola) the following belief obtains {7th Bep. 
p. 14) : 

‘ The soul is belies ed to dw’ell in the nape. It is similar in 
shape to a bird enclosed in an egg. If the shell of the egg 
breaks and the soul flies away, its owner must die. Shamans 
are able to see and to recover souls. By laying their hands on 
the nape of a person they are able to tell whether his soul is 
present or whether it has left the body. H the soul should 
become weak, they are able to restore it to its former vigour. 

If a person swoons, it is believed that his soul has flown away 
without breaking its shell. The shaman bears its buzjsing 
wings, which give a sound like that of a mosquito. He may 
catch and replace it in the nape of its owner. If the soul 
leaves the body without breaking its shell the owner becomes 
crazy.' 

Unlike many other Indian tribes, the Bilqula 
believe that the art of shamanism is a direct gift 
of the deity called Snq, obtained during illness, 
and not procui'able by means of fasting, praying, 
etc. Among the Chilliwack, according to Hill- 
Tout {Bep. on EthnoL Su7'V. qfCanada^ 1902, p. 9), 
the shaman sends his own soul out to catch the soul 
wMch has escaped from the body of his patient. 
Among the Twana Indians, who have the practice 
of ' .soul-catching,’ the reason given for its perform- 
ance at night is that night on earth corresponds to 
day-time in the spirit- world. Among the lOamath 
Indians of Oregon, the treatment of the sick takes 
place in the winter-house in complete darlaiess, 

i8, Ghosts or spirits of the dead and disease. — 
An opinion met with among many of the aborigines 
of America is that, in some way or other, the ghosts 
or spirits of the dead are responsible for the diseases 
and sicknesses that afflict mankind. Among the 
Kwakiubi of Vancouver Island, to see the ghosts 
of -the dead, when they re-appear on earth, entails 
sickness and death (Boas, 5th Bep. p. 43) j with 
certain Siouan tribes, to touch them or he touched 
by them as they move unseen through the air has 
the same effect. Many peoples, however, believe 
in an active rdle of these spirits in afflicting human 
beings with disease ; this sometimes amounts to 
taking possession of the body or of some part or 
member of it. Among the coast Salish (Boas, ib, 
p. 52), it is believed that ' the touch or the seeing 
of ghosts brings sickness and death.’ ^ So, also, with 
the Songish {6th Mep, p. 28), who believe that 
* feheir touch causes sickness. They make those -who have not 
regarded the regulations regarding food and work mad. Their 
touch paralyzes man. When one feels afraid, being alone in the 
woods or in the dark, it is a sign that a ghost is near.’ 

The following is reported by Boas {6th Bep, 
p. 61) from the Kwaldutl : 

* The aight of a ghost is deadly. A few years ago, a woman, 
who was wailing for her mother, suddenly fell into a swoon. 
The people first believed her to be dead, and carried the corpse 
into the woods. There they discovered that she continued to 
breathe. They watched her for two days, when she recovered. 
She told them that she had seen two people enter the house. 
One of them had said: Don’t cry; 1 am your mother’s ghost. 
We are well off where we live.” She had replied; **No; 1 
mourn because you have left me alone.” Then she had fallen ^ 
into a deep swoon.’ 

This explauatiou of swooning, fainting, and simi- 
lar states is common ail over primitive America. 
Among the Slmshwaps (p. 93), 'when a person 
faints, it is a sign that a ghost pursues Mm/ 

IQ, The hereafter of those dying from sickness 
ana disease,-— Among the American Indians, one^^ 
frequently meets the idea that those dying 
violent deaths, women dying in childbirth, 
people whose death is due to sickness or digj 
go to certain special abodes in the hereafter, ^ rtbsoure 
the Tlinkit, according tp Boas {5th Bep, tJiere 
‘believe that the aoul, after death, lives in a cour „ 

ours. Those who have -didd a violent death 
country ruled by Tahjfe ; those who die by sick(-^fyr-;^b.). 
dying in childbed) to a countjy beyond % cf. K. 4609 ». 
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Just as we may presume the ‘ unwitting ’ tabus (in 
whatever way the word may be translated) of 
the OT to liavo manifested themselves in some 
jjiysical way, so must Ave suppose that an Assyrian 
would not liave recourse to a priest'i>hysician unless 
absolutely driven by pain or fear. Sickness is due 
to a demoniac or Divine influence, and it is well 
known that a savage fears to incur a breach of tabu 
from some ill-defined sense of danger from god or 
devil ; it is clear, therefore, that the Assyrians had 
tlie same terror in their minds when they edited 
the ;S^wrj;u-series for the benefit of sick men. Tlie 
sorcerer must discover— or trick the powers into 
believing that he has discovered — the tabu ■which 
the patient has transgressed, and he can then pro- 
ceed to cleanse the man from his breach, and lift 
the ban from him. 

The principal god connected with healing is Ea, 
but it is his son Marduk who is appealed to by the 
physician as intermediary >vith the higher power. 
Marduk, when called on for help, is supposed to 
repair to his father to ask him for his advice as to 
what the sick man must do to be healed. This 
episode is constantly repeated in cuneiform in- 
cantations for the sick j indeed, to such an extent 
was it recognized as the usual pxoeedm'e that it is 
frequently inserted in these texts in one line contain- 
ing abbreviations of the three principal sentences, 
thus : * Marduk hath seen ’ ; * What I ^ * Go, my 
son.* The full formula is as follows : 

* Marduk hath seen Mm (tUe sick man), and hath entered the 
house of his father Ea, and hath said, “Father, headache from 
the under world hath gone forth.” ^ 'Twice he hath said unto 
him, “ What this man hath done he knoweth not ; whereby shall 
he he relieved?” Ea hath answered his son Marduk, “ 0 my 
son, what dost thou not know, what more can I give thee? 

0 Marduk, what dost thou not know, what can I add unto thy 
knowledge? What I know, thou knowest also. Go, my son, 
Marduk. . . 

Then follows the actual xirescription for the 
patient.^ Tliis method of bringing in a Divine 
episode is nothing more than a development of the 
principle of the Word of Powder, which tradition 
demands shall be one of the sorcerer’s most potent 
aids in spell- working. A scene is represented on 
certain of the magical plaq^ues which is apparently 
intended to portray the sick man and the forces 
arrayed against him : the celestial powers, demons, 
motecting gods and spirits, the sick man on his 
bed, etc., form an interesting picture (see Prank, 
L^Bt iii. 3). 

Now, this Word of Power, so generally recognized 
in all magic, consists in its simplest form of the 
name of some Divine being or tiling invoked 
against the power of evil which the physician is 
expelling. Hence many of the Assyrian incanta- 
tions end with the line, ‘ By Heaven be ye exor- 
cized I By Earth be ye exorcized 1 ^ and numerous 
gods are invoked in the same way. 

Two other concomitants to the exorcisms are 
necessary to the exorcist ; first, the knowledge of 
the name or description of the devil which is being 
expelled ; and, second, some material with either 
medicinal or magical value whereby the cure may 
efieeted. The former is as necessary as the 
Word of Power for a complete incantation j when 
the wizard has a Icnowledge of the name of ids foe, 
or, in the case of demons, a full description of the 
ghost attacking the man, he has assumed some i 
considerable innuence over him which will finally ^ 
bring him entirely into subjection. The genesis 
of such a belief is to be sought in the same source ; 
as the collateral superstitions where portions are 
collected of the hair, nails, or footprint-dust of any I 
one whom the enchanter wishes to bewitch, or the I 
waxen figures made in the victim’s lioness. It is 
enough if something belon^ng to the person, not 
necessmly concrete, has been secured, and the 

01 fSufi in tbe formula, being fche first line 


name is considered as an equivalent for more 
tangible evidence, such as nailqiarings. 

The Assyrian sorcerer is compelled to recite long 
lists of ghosts or devils when he is trying to con- 
jure the evil away from his patient. The idea is 
that, since obviously he cannot obtain the more 
ileshly portions of his foe as he might do in the 
case of a human enemy, he shall mention, in place 
of this, the name or pmvers of all possible evil 
spirits, and ultimately, by his much speaking, hit 
on the correct identification of the demon, who will 
then admit the magician’s superiority. Hence we 
find in the Assyrian texts such constantly recurring 
phrases as, * Wlietlier thou art an evil spirit, or an 
evil demon, or an evil ghost, or an evil devil, or an 
evil god, or an evil fiend, or sickness, or death, or 
phantoiu of night, or wraith of night, or fever, or 
evil pestilence, be thou removed from before me ’ ; ^ 
or even longer descriptions of ghosts of people who 
1 have died unnatural deaths, or who have been left 
unburied, and -whose only hope is to torment the 
living until they perform the necessary rites to 
give them peace.*^ 

The third and last element of the incantation is 
some drug, to -which in early times a magical, 
Divine potency was attributed, or some charm or 
amulet, or, in the broadest sense, some material 
which will aid the physician in his final efibrt. 
The simplest is pure water, which was frequently 
sprinkled over the patient as a cleansing medium, 
and this is easily intelligible. One incantation 
{WAI iL 51b, line 1 E) runs thus : < All that is 
evil, . . . [which exists in the body] of N. [may it 
be carried ofi], with the water of his body, the 
washings from his hands, and may the river carry 
it away downstream 1 ’ There seems also to have 
been some principle of enclosing the possessed man 
in a ring of Hour or other powxler spread in a circle 
on the ground, as a kind of Ihemm through which 
spirits could not break. For instance, after an 

* atonement ’ ceremony has been made, the wizard 
fumigates the man with a lighted censer, and then 
throws away the ‘atonement’ (in this case a kid) 
into the street j he then sxxriounds the man with 
fioxir,® as a magic circle through which no evil 
demon can pass to in J ure him. In another incanta- 
tion the sorcerer says of certain figures which he 
has made i 

* On their raised arm I have spread a dark robe, 

A variegated cord I have wound round their hands, I have 
placed tamarisk (and) palm-pith, 

I have completed %)mu^urtu (magic circle), I have surrounded 
them with a sprinkling of lime. 

With the flour of Nisaha (the corn-god), the tabu of the great 
gods, I have surrounded them, 

I have set for the Seven of them, mighty- winged, a figure of 
Kergal at their heads.^^ 

The tamarisk (or some allied species of tree) was 
held aloft in the hand iluring the priest’s exoi’cism* 
one of the rituals prescribes this to the magician, 
who says, during his ceremanial *. 

* The man of Ea am I, the man of Damkxna am I, the mea^en- 
ger of Marduk am I, my simll is the spell of Ea, my incantation 
13 the incantation of Marduk. The ban of Ea is in my hand, the 
tamarisk, the powerful weapon of Ann, in my hand I hold j the 
dafee-spathe (?), mighty in decision, in ray hand I hold.*® 

On one of the late Hebrew magical bowls dis- 
covered at Nifier there is the figure of a man rudely 
1 See Thompson, ami Mvil BpiHts of Badirlonia, Xion- 
don. 1908, f. 11. 103 ff. 

^ J&. xxiv ff,, also Bemitie MagiCi p. 7 if. 

® Tablet of the AMhkvrtonm (Thompson, X>eviU^ li, 
85). This is probably the meaning conveyed by mml-u. MU 
mmrrd and not as the present writer has translated it in 
, the passage. jSee also Thompson, Bemiiie p. Ivii If. 

^ ^ Zimmern, * Bitualtofeln/ in Meitrage zuv KmntniB, etc., 
li* 169. The curious may see much about these magic circles in 
the Middle Ages in Francis Barrett, The. Manm^ 1801, p. 99 If., 
or even what is believed abqufe them at the present day by cer- 
tain wlio dabble in the ‘occult,* in Mathers’ Mooh of iSwed 
Magio, 1898, p. xxxvSi, 

Utute-series, Tablet IIL I. 204 (Thompson, I S3). 

The word teanslafeed ‘tamarisk* is axsM.MiT, tmdouhfeedly 
some fom of tree^ the Assyrian equivalent bring eni, probably 
the Syriac 'ard*. 
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drawn, holding up the branch of some tree in his 
hand.^ From Sozomen^ we learn that, wdien 
Julian was about to enter a temple in Gaul, the 
priest, in accordance with tlie pagan custom, 
sprinkled water upon him with the branch of a 
tree, doubtless symbolical of a purificatory rite. It 
is possible that we may see some such ceremony 
prescribed in the Assyrian cleansing rite ; 

* Perform thy goodly incantation and make perfect the water 
thereof with priestcraft, and with thy pure incantation do thou 
cleanse (the man V) ; and take a bundle of twigs (?), pour the 
water thereof on it, and the laver (or water) that cleanse th the 
temple of the gods,’ ete.3 

The comparison is, however, uncertain, as we have 
no right to assume that in this case the water was 
sprinkled upon the sick man ; but Sozomen’s anec- 
dote is of value as showing that branches were 
used in sprinkling water, ^ There is, hoAvever, a 
parallel to the Assyrian rite in another tablet/ 
where Ea says : 

’ Take a bundle of twigs (?) and take water at the confluence 
of two streams, and perform thy pure incantation over this 
water, and cleanse (the man) with thy pure exorcism, and 
sprinkle the man, the son of his god, with this water, and bind 
hi8 head with. , , 

Of other mystic plants, we find the piri* (w'hich 
is probably the Syr. per'a, St. John’s wort), the 
halti (which may he the Syr. hal^ the caper), and 
the j^uid (prob. the Syr, hidf the fleabane) all used 
to hang up on the doors of houses when a ceremony 
was going on, as a prophylactic against demons/ 
The first-named, the St. John’s wort, has always 
had great power in magic. * Gathered on Mid- 
summer Eve, or on Midsummer Day before sunrise, 
the blossoms are hung on doorways and windows to 
preserve the house against thunder, witches, and 
evil spirits. ’ ^ The number of plants which occur in 
the medical and magical texts is very large ; but, 
unfortunately, they are difi&cult to identify, and 
the lexicographical tablets which give the names 
of hundreds do not really afford much clue. 

Before proceeding to the medical recipes, we have 
to notice that peculiar method of healing, used 
by all savages, and known in modern times as 

* sympathetic magic.’ It is quite unnecessary here 
to go into the various forms in which this occurs 
in modern witchcraft; it is enough to take as a 
text the homoeopathio *hair of the dog that bit 
one,’ and quote some of the cuneiform texts in 
which this method is employed.^ The best-known 
examples occur in the ;§tir^ 2 t-series, where the 
magician recites various formulae over a clove of 
garlic, a date, a flock of wool, some goat’s hair, 
etc., pulling each in pieces and burning it as he 
does so. As he destroys each, so will the sickness 
depart. One quotation of an incantation will show 
the method : 

* As this date is cut, and cast in the fire, 

The devouring flame consumes it, 

Kever to return to its reft bi*anch, 

Nor grace the board of god or king ; 

So may the ban, the tabu, the pain (?), the woe (?), 

The sickness, the agony, the sin, the misdeed, the wrong- 
doing, the iniquity, 

The sickness which is in my body, my limbs, my muscles, 

Be cut off -like this date, 

So may the devouring flame consume it, 

The tabu go forth, and I behold the light 1 ’ ^ 

This is the most marked form of sympathetic 
magic, but the principle is used obviously m much 
iHiiprecht, JSa^loratims Bible Lctaids^ Edinburgh, 1903, 
p. 447. 

3OT,bfc.vi.ch. Vi. 

3 Thompson, BevilSf ii. 143 V Semitie MagiOi 213. 

4 In King’s Babylonian Magic and Sorcery ^ p, 96, at the end 
of one of the ‘Prayers of theEaisingof the Hand,’ we find the 
direction, ‘In the night before Istar thou shalt sprinkle a 
green branch with pure water.’ 

3 T^’i-serles, Tablet P (Thompson, JOemJs, ii, 95 ; Semitic 
Magic, 212). 

6 f74«l:fc«-seriea, Tablet B, 1. 72 (Thompson, Devils, i, 137).. 

7 Frazer, GB^ ixi. 383 ff. 8ee art. Ohakms and Aaitobts 

(Assyr.-Bab.). ‘ > 

8 The whole question is thoroughly gone into in Praiser’s 

9 Zimmern, *Surpu,’ in Beitr, zur Kenninis, etc. i. 29. 


of the cuneiform priestcraft, and it occurs in various 
forms in the examples given in this article. 

The name of the j^hysician proper was md, but, 
as the treatment was frequently of a magical 
nature rather than purely medical, it was oftener 
the priest than a doctor wlio was called in to 
heal a sick man. The ci^ipu is the magician who 
can release the patient from the tabu under which 
he lies ; the same 'svord occurs in Hebrew under 
the form a§§djph ; and the name in Assyrian for the 
incantation is Uptu (from the same root).^ He 
claims in his exorcism that lie lias come supported 
by tlie power of Ea, Damkina, and Marduk : 

* The man of Ea am I, the man of Darakina am I, the mes- 
senger of Maiviuk am I. The great lord Ea hath sent me to 
revive the . . , sick man; he hath added his pure spell to mine, 
he hath added his pure voice to mine, he hath added his pure 
spittle to mine, he hath added his pure prayer to rnijie ; the 
destroyer(8) of the limbs, which are in the body of the sick man, 
hath the power to destroy the limbs— by the magic of the word 
of Ea may these evil ones be jput to flight.’ 

Similarly, when the priest comes into the house of 
the patient, he declares that he is aided by several 
gods; 

‘When [I] enter the house, SamaS is before me, Sin is behind 
[me], Nergal is at [my] right hand, Ninib is at my left hand ; 
when I draw near unto the sick man, when I lay my hand on 
the head of the sick man, may a kindly spirit, may a kindly 
guardian angel stand at my side ! Whether thou art an evil 
spirit or an evil demon, or an evil ghost, or an evil devil, or an 
evil god, or an evil fiend, or sickness, or death, or phantom of 
night, or wraith of night, or fever, or evil pestilence, be thou 
removed from before me, out of the house go forth 1 (For) I 
am the sorcerer-priest of Ea, it is I who [recite] the incantation 
for the sick man.’ 3 

He completes the spell of the Third Tablet of the 
same series with the words : 

‘0 Ea, King of the Deep, [turn thou’J to see ; I, the magician, 
am thy slave, March thou on my right hand, help on my left ; ’ 
add thy pure spell to mine, add thy pure voice to mine, vouch- 
safe (to me) pure words ; make fortunate the utterances of my 
mouth, ordain that my decisions be happy. Let me be blessed 
where’er I tread, let the man whom I (now) touch be blessed. 
Before me may lucky thoughts be spoken, after me may a lucky 
finger be pointed. 0 that thou werfc my guardian genius, and 
my guardian spirit ! O Marduk, who blesseth (even) gods, let 
me be blessed where’er my path may be 1 Thy power shall god 
and man prociaini, this man shall ao thy service, and I, too, 
the magician thy slave,’-* 

Armed with these heavenly powers, the priest 
might exorcize any of the demons which assail 
mankind, and one of the commonest methods of 
treatment among the priestly gild was an * atone- 
ment.’ The word used is huppuru (the noun is 
tahpirUi), the same as the Heb. n??, as was pointed 
out by Zimmern ('Bitnaltafeln,’ p. 92). The idea 
in the Assyrian method is that the demon causing 
the sickness is to be offered a substitnte for his 
victim, and hence a young pig or kid is taken, 
slaughtered, and placed near the patient. The 
devil goes forth at the physician’s exorcism and 
takes np its abode in the carcass of the substitute, 
which can then he made away with, and the bane- 
ful influence destroyed. This is fully laid down 
in one of the magical texts against the aSakkti 
(provisionally translated ' fever ^), where it is told 
how Ea, the lord of the incantation, in showing a 
method of treating the sick man, lays a kid before 
Marduk, saying ; 

* The kid is the substitute for mankind, 

He giveth the kid for his life, 

He giveth the head of the kid for the head of the man, 

He giveth the neck of the kid for the neck of the man. 

He giveth the breast of the kid for the breast of the 
Instead of the kid, the substitute might be & 
sucking-pig, and the directions are to put it at the 
head of the sick man/ take out its heart and put 
it above that of the patient, and [sprinkle] its 
blood on the sides of the bed j then the carcass 

1 On the a§xpic-priest, see Zhumern, ^ Ritualtafeln,' p. SI, 

2 HtitfeJ^-series, Tablet III. 1. 66 (Thompson, Devils, i, 9), 

3 Ib. 1. 141 ff. (Thompson, Devils, i 15 ; SemiUcMagic, xxiv.J. 

*Xb. 1. 260 ff. (Thompson, De^iUt t 27; Semitic Magic, xxiii.). 

Tablet N, col. hi. 1. 3711. p^honipsdn, 21 Semitic 

Magic, 211)^ The reader is referred fco Frazer’s for many 
similar instances of the transference of ilia to animals. 

« This in rather doubtful, owing to a mutilated line in the 
text. 
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must lie divided over the man, and apparently- 
spread .upon him. The ritual continues -wilii a 
purification hy piu*e -water and funiigatiori hy a 
censer (as in tlie story of Tohii), and ends : 

‘Place twice .seven loaves cooked in the ashes against 
the .shut door, and 
Give the pig in his .stead, and 
Let the ilcsh be as his flesh, 

And the blood as his blood, 

And let him hold it *, 

Let the heart (which thou hast placed on his heart) 
bo as his heart, 

And let him hold it. . . .* 1 

The migration of demoniac influence to the pig is 
closely pjiralieled in the story of the Gadarene swine 
(Mk 5),^ The Indian Muslims of the present day 
who come to Ahdulkadir, the largest mosque in 
Baghdad, to make a pilgrimage and offer sacrifices, 
‘ vow that if a man who is ill begins to recover he 
shall go to the shrine.^ 

‘ He is stripped to the waist. Then two men lift a lamb or a 
kid above his head, and bathe hig face, .shoulders, and the upper 
part of his body with the blood. While the butcher kills the 
animal the sheik repeats the first sura of the Koran. They also 
wrap him in the skm of the animal. ’3 
The ‘twice seven loaves’ is paralleled in the 
Seventh Tablet of the Smpu^senes : wiien a man 
has incurred a certain tabu, seven loaves of pure 
dough are to be taken, and, after various cet'emonies, 
the magician makes an ‘ atonement ’ for the patient, 
and puts his spittle on the ‘atonement^ as sym- 
bolical. of the removal of the tabu from, the man 
to the substitute. The loaves are then to be carried 
into the desert to a ‘ clean place,’ as in theLevitical 
ritual, and left under one of the thorn bushes 
growing there. At the present day in the Hejaz, 
if a child is very ill, its mother will take seven fiat 
loaves of bread and put them under its pillow, 
giving them in the morning to the dogs.^ Another 
exorcism gives dii’ectiona more fully ; Marduk is 
advised by Ea to take a white kid of Tammiiz ; 

' Lay it down, facing the sick man, 

Take out its heart, and 

Place it in the hand of that man ; 

I»erfown the Incantation of Eridu. 

(The kid whose heart thou hast taken out 
la unclean pj meat wherewith thou shalt make 
an atonement for this man.) 

Bring to him a censer (and) a torch, 

Scatter it (the kid) in the street.’ c 
But the Assyrians did not confine the ‘ atonement ’ 
ceremonies to the carcasses of animals j they had 
other methods for ridding a sick man of his devil, 
notably that of inducing the incubus to leave the 
human body to enter a little figure fashioned in 
the 'likeness of the patient. The magician took 
various herhs, put them in a pot of water, sprinlded 
the sick man with them, and made ‘atonement’ 
for him 5 he then modelled a dough image of his 
patient, poured out his magic water on Mm, and 
fumigated him with incense. Then, just as the 
water trickled away from his body, the pestEence 
in Ms body >vas supposed to triclde ofi; the water 
being caught in some receptacle beneath, and 
poured forth abroad that the sickness might be 
dissipated.^ 

Sympathetic magic was likewise, called in as 
an aid in other cases. A sickness-tabu might be 
removed by the use of charms made of blaS^ and 
white hair, just as they are among modem savage 
tribes. Three examines from difibrent peoples will 
be ample to show how closely the Babylonian 
methods resemble those of other nations. 

1 Tablet N, col. ii. 1. 42 (Thompson, Devils, ii, 17 j S&niitio 
Magic, 208), Or for tha fifth and Seventh Ibie translate with 
Eossey {Recueil ile Tvavmx, new series, x. 188), ‘qWiis (Tes 
raauvais demons) s’en empareut,’ 

2 On the custom of saorificingr suckiag-pij^s amonijr the Greeks, 

see 1900, p, 260. 

3 Curtiss, PHm, Sem. Mel., tond. 1902, p. 205 f, 

4 Zwemer, Arabia, Edin. 1900, p. 288. 

5 Tablet XL of the series ASakhu (Thompson, Devils, ii, 8S ; 
SmdUe Ma^o, 20S>. 

*T/ L SOff, CBiomi^sou, DeviU, it. 107; Semtiic 
Magic, 169, lii); cf,,Skeat, Malav Magic, Loud. 1900, p, 847. 


In India the ‘ fairy* women ’ take three different coloured 
threads and knot them twenty-one or twenty-two times, and 
when the work is finished it is fastened to the neck or upper aim 
of the patient.1 Among the Malays it is customary to make little 
images of dough of beasts, etc., and to place them on a tray 
with betel-leaves, cigarettes, and tapers. One of the tapers is 
set on a silver dollar, with the end of a parti-coloured thread 
inserted between the dollar and the foot of the taper; this 
thread the patient holds during the repetition of the charm. 
The disease-devil is supposed to enter the images, and as soon 
as this has happened the magician looses three slip-knots and 
throws them a way, 2 Among the modern Persians, O’Bonovai) 
saw a similar method, for removing fever ; a khan spun somd 
camel’s hair to a stout thread, and folding it three times oii 
itself spun it again. He tied seven knots therein, blowing on 
each one, and this was to be ivorn on the patient’s wrist, a knot 
being untied each day. When the last knot was loosed, the 
thread was to be thrown in a ball into the river.3 
The prescription, as given in Assyrian, in the 
Sixth Tablet of tlxe &erj) 2 «-series runs as follows : 

‘He hath turned his [steps?] to a temple*w*oman (?), iStar 
hath sent her temple-woman (?), hath seated the wtse-woman 
on a couch (?) that she may spin a white and black wool into a 
double cord, a strong cord, a mighty cord, a' twi-coloured cord, 
on, a spindle, a cord to overcome the ban : against the evil 
curse of human ban, against a divine curse, a cord to overcome 
the ban. He (she) hath bound it on the head, hand, and foot 
of this man ; Marduk, the son of Eridu, the prince, with his 
undefiled hands cutteth it off, that the ban, its cord, may go 
forth to the desert to a clean place.* 4 

Or again, in the case of headache, a method 
recommended, as usual, by Ea to his son Marduk : 

‘Take the hair of a virgin kid, let a wise woman spin (it) on 
the right side, and double it on the left, bind knots twice seven 
times, and perform the Incantation of Eridu, and bind the 
head of the sick man, and bind the neck of the sick man, and 
bind the soul of the sick, man, and bind up his limbs.’® 

Without going further afield into details of com- 
parative magic, it is*“worth mention here that the 
same superstition is still believed in at Mosul, close 
: to the mound of Nineveh. A recipe for fever wa^ 
I given the present writer by a boy employed on the 
I excavations, in' which the physician, in this case 
' a shaikh, takes a thread of cotton and ties seven 
knots in it, putting it on the patient’s wrist. 
After seven or eight days, if the fever continues, 
he must keep it on ; if the fever passes, then he 
may throw it away.*^ 

Ill one of the Assyrian charms for ophthalmia, 
black and white threads or hairs are to he woven 
together, with seven and seven knots tied therein, 
and during the knotting an incantation is to be 
muttered j the strand"^ of black hair is then to be 
fastened to the sick eye, and the white one to the 
sound eye.® Or in another case (for a disease of 
the eyes called amurrilcanu) ‘ pure strands of red 
wool, which by the pure hand of . . . have been 
brought . . . bind on the right hand,’® A parallel 
to the untying of the knots in the modem charms 
quoted above is prescribed in one of the Assy£ 
tablets published % King {Bah. Magic and Sorcery, 
p. 58, 1. 9911.) ; the priest must say over the sick 
man ‘Ea hath sent me’ three times, and then 
untie the knot which has been tied ; and the man 
must go home without looking behind him. 

We may now for the moment leave the magical 
side of the physician’s art for the more scientific 
study of drugs and their administration. The 
efiicacy of medicine on an empty stomach was well 
recognized by Aesyrian doctors, and the presorip-' 
tions constantly end with directions for such a 
procedure: 

‘ Bray these seven plants together, and put them in fermented 


I Ja'far Sharif and G. A. Herkiots, Qanoon-e-Is^am, Madras, 
1895, p. 2G2. * 

^ Skeat, Malay Magic, p. 432 ; see also p, 569. , , 

SMerc 0am, Lond. 18S2, ii. 819. For other iji8tanoe.s, see 
Frazer, i. 897. 

* Zimraern, Deitriitje zur Kemitnis, etc., p. 38. 

5 7*1% Tablet IX. 1. 74 (Thompson, Devils, ii. 71 ; Sm>iiUc 
Magic, 166). 

' * Folklore of MossouL’ FSBA, 1906, p. SO. 

7 The meaning of the Asayrlan word is uriceriahn 
. V WAl iv. 29*, 4, a 1. 16. 

SHaupfc, Jkkmt u. sum. KeiUchfifiUztc, Leipzig, 1881*82, 
XI, fi. 45. , . ‘ 
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drink ; al the approach of the star in the morning let the patient 
drink them without eating, and he will recover,’ ^ 

Not only tins, but the use of the enema also was 
well known, tiie directions being quite explicit ; 

‘ An enema of oil thou shalt make, and introduce per 

atium.* 2 

For stomachic troubles there were many remedies. 
Pains were treated with a mixture of ‘ salt of the 
mountain’ and a7nan'U‘BBlt pounded together and 
put in fermented liquor, which was to be drunk on 
an empty stomach, used also as an enema, and 
sprinkled upon the patient;^ or a mixture of the 
and seven corns of similarly to 
be used as a draught and an enema. ^ As a simpler 
method, the patient was to sit on Ms haunches and 
let cold water flow on his head ; ® or the physician 
was to lay his head lower than his feet, and knead 
or stroke the back gently, repeating the formula : 

* It shall be good.’ ^ If the patient have colie and 
his stomach will not retain its food, and there is 
flatulence, the prescription is to bray up together 
I ka of date-juice, J /ca of cassia juice with oil and 
wine, three shekels of purified oil, two shekels of 
honey, and ten shekels of the ammi-plajit. The 
patient is to drink this before* the rising of the 
JSnm-stsj: in the morning, without eating; and 
then this is to be followed by a draught and an 
enema of J ka of with which he is also to 

be sprinkled.'^ ^ If there are internal pains— tlie 
Assyrian being in. this case, ‘ When a man’s inside 
eats him ’ — he is to be given haltappami-plfint and 
salt pounded up and dissolved in water or fer- 
mented drink, or simply liaUappanu, or Hydiu^ or 
in fermented drink.® When the patient’s 
internal organs burn and he is constipated, let him 
drink a medicine of garlic and cummin,® or the 
pounded rind of green il (a plant) mixed with 
sudne-fat.^® Remedies are prescribed when ^gar- 
lic, leeks, beef, pork, and beer are unretained by 
a man,’ and *m his belching the gall is with- 
held For what the Assyrian doctor describes 

as ‘ the food being returned to the mouth ’ the head 
and breast were to be bound and certain drugs eaten 
in honey, mutfcon fat, or butter, while the patient 
was to be kept off certain food for three days, and 
was not allo’wed to wash.^^ ipor liver complaints, 
garlic was prescribed,^® or cassia drunk in beer, 
or large draughts of beer or ^wine-water.^^ In 
.the case of jaundice, of which the symptoms are 
given Mlly, the physicians were not so hopeful of 
recovery ; but some prescriptions seem to have 
been potent : 

* When a man’s body is yellow, his face is yellow and black, 
the root of his tongue black, ailj.azv. (‘seizer’) is its name; 
thou must bake great wild mu&diniguHnna, he shall drink it 
in fermented drink. Then will the aU^azii, which is in him be 
silent.’ 15 

•In constipation, the patient drank a mixture of 
green garlic and kukru-xhid in fermented drink, 
.followed by dates in swine-fat or oil ; or another 
prescription is cypress-cones pounded up and mixed 
'V^^ith fermented drink. If, in addition to constipa- 
tion, ‘ his inside Is much inflamed,’ the prescription 
is a decoction of haUappanu-’pl&.nti sweet reed, 
halluJchu-’pldi.nt, and cypress administered as an 
enema. An enema is also prescribed when a man 
is constipated after heavy eating and drinking, 
’and his inside is ^ angry.’ In the case of drunken- 
ness, the following remedy is given for the morning 
after : 

1 Kficblcr, JBeitr. zur Kenntnis der assyr.-hab. Medizin^ p. 1, 

2 Xk p. 89, 1. U. » Xk p. k t 81- 

4i5. 1. 82. 3,iaa 

0 Ik II. 14r-16. There afe some other points in this prescrip- 
tion not yet intelligible, 

7/6.1.2flff. 8J?j.p. 6, l.lff. 

9 i&. p, 23, 11. ir-ia 10 1.19, 

ll/6.p,43,U. 1-2. 12 Jb. p. 25, 11. 86-38.. 

18 Ik p. 48, 1 14. 14 Xk p. 03, 1 70 ; 06, 1, 71. 

16 16, p, 61, II, 26-27. 

16 Jk p. 7, 11. 10-11, 16-16, 17-20, 


‘ When a man has drunk fermented drink and his head auhc-s 
and he forgets his speech, and in speaking is incoheicnt, and 
his understanding is lost, and his eyes are fixed, bray (eleven 
plants) together and let him drink them in oil and fermented 
drink before the approach of Gula in the morning: before dawn^ 
before any one kisses him.’ i 

Venereal diseases are prescribed for in various 
tablets ; the colour of the urine was also observed 
in diagiiosi.s.® 

It is curious to see how per.'iistently the old beliefs survive 
among the Arabs of Mesopotamia of to-day. Toothache is still 
attributed to a worm, and the writer heard this .story on good 
Mosul authority, that a man with toothache had only to funsi- 
gale his aching teeth wuth the smoke from dried ivithaiXifem 
(^solanacecxi)^ and the worm would drop out of his mouth. This 
is a belief not confined to the Arabs, occurring, as it does, 
among other peoples,"* and it certainly dates back to se\feral 
centuries n.c., for we find a Babylonian tablet describing the 
genesis of this tooth-worm : 

‘ After Ana [had created the heavens], 

The heavens created [the earth], 

The earth created the rivers, 

The rivers created the canals, 

The canals created the marshes, 

The marshes created the Worm. 

The Worm came and uepb before the Sun-god, 
Before Ea came her plaint : 

“ What wilt thou give me to eat, 

What wilt thou give ipe to gnaw?” 

“ I will give thee ripe figs, 

And sweet-scented , , . -wood." 

“ What are your ripe figs to me, 

Or your sweet-scented . . . -wood ? 

Let me drink amid the teeth, 

And let me rest amid the guins(?), 

Of the teeth will I suck the blood, 

And destroy the strength (?) of their gums (?) ; 

So shall I hold the bolt of the door." 

“ Since thou hast said this, O worm ! 

May Ea smite thee with the might of his fist,” ’ 

The incantation prescribed for the toothache is ; 

‘ Thou shalt do this : Mix beer, .9afci^6^r-plant, and oil 
together. Repeat the incantation three times thereon, and 
put in on the tooth.’ 5 

Just in the same way as the tooth has a semi- 
medical, semi-magical incantation prescribed for 
it, so do we find similar texts for the heart and 
eyes. For some form of Maeart’ medicine the 
following incantation is given ; 

‘ The heart-plant sprang up in Makan, and the Moon-god 
[rooted it out and] 

[Planted it in the mountains] ; the Sun-god brought it down 
from the mountains, [and] 

[Planted it in] the earth ; its root filleth the earth, its horns 
stretch out to heaven, 

[It seized on the heart of the Sun-god when] he . . . ; it 
seized on the heart of the Moon-god in the clouds, 

It seized on the heart of the ox in the stall, 

[It seized on the heait of the goat] in the fold, 

It seized on the heart of the ass in the stable, 

[It seized on the heart of the] dog in the kennel. 

It seized on the heart of the pig m the sty, 

[It seized on the heart of the] man in his pleasure, 

It seized on the heart of the maid in her sleeping-chamber;: 
[It seized on the heart of 3Sf.], son of N. . . «’6 ♦ 

Magau or Makati is supposed to be the Siuairic 
Peninsula, and it is there that the Hyoscyamns 
mitticus grows, The Arabs call it the mlcrdn 
(‘drunken’), from its intoxicating effect; it has 
long spikes very much like the fox-glove, only 
purple in colour, which may* be compared with the 
‘horns’ nientioiied iff the incantation. It seems 
quite possible that the Assyrians may have had a 
' knowledge of its existence and properties ; at any 
rate, the name ‘heart-plant,’ coupled with its 
provenance, Sinai, another description given of it, 
is suggestive, ■ * ■ 

In certain eases of ophthalmia, the prescription 
is carefully led up to by a description of the cause 
of the blindness ; 

^ The eye of the man ia sick, the eye of the woman is sick. 
The eye of man or woman is sick— who can heal (him)? Thou 
shalt send them to bring pure KV-Sk of the date-palm ; chew 
it in thy mouth, twist it in thy hand : thou 

shalt bind it on the temples of the man or woman, and the mafi 
or woman shall recover , . 


1 Kuohler, loe, cAt p- B3, L 01if, , 

2 e.g, Bm. ii. 812 ; cf- Bm, li. 816. 8 S. 610. 

4 ot Skeat, Malm p. 869* > 

5 See the writer's copy ia Omi^ TedAs front Taltets, 1903, 
pt. xvH, pi. 60 (Thompson, Devik, ii. 100). 

8 Kilohler» /oo* cU. p. 9. 
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‘ The wind blew in heaven and brought blindness (simme) to the 
eye of the man ; from tlie distant Iiea^ ens it blew and brought 
blindness to the eye of the man ; unto sick eyes it brought 
blindness. The eye of this man troubleth; his eye is hurt (9) 
(a-Sa-a); this man \veej>eth for himself grievously". N^ru 
hath seen the sickness of this man, and (hath said), “Take 
pounded cassia, periorm the Incantation of the Beep, and bind 
up the eye of the sick man.” When Nfiru toucheth the eye of 
the man with her pure hand, may the wind which hath afflicted 
the ei e of the man go forth from his eyes 1’ i 
Similarly, the stin^,^ of a scorpion is treated with 
an incantation against the poisonous creature, to 
he recited while anointing the hurt : 

' Her horns stretch out like those of a wild bull, 2 
Her tail curls like that of a mighty lion, 

B&l hath made a house— ivhen he maketh fast the 
enclosure, 

When he breaketh the wall of lapis-lazuli, 

May the little linger of B§1 carry it off, 

May it carry off the water . . . (i.c. collected by the 
inflammation) 1*3 

It is a little uncertain what the text actually 
means, but it seems as if the patient puts the 
scorpion in the model of a house, which B61 is 
supposed to have made, and, after fastening the 
dom’, he takes it out with his little linger by a hole 
in tile wall. 

Another prescription for scorpion-sting is to mix 
in oil of cedar various substances that have been 
brayed up, and anoint the wound."* For snake- 
bite the wounded man ^vas to peel willow root and 
eat it, or drink a potion of plant in fermented 
li^or.® 

The ^Baghdad boil,* or ‘Mosul button/ was 
apparently as troublesome in ancient times as it is 
to-day. A tablet exists in the British Museum, 
giving the omens for what follows from the 
‘button’ appearing on certain parts of the body.® 
A case of the boil appears to be referred to in an 
astrological report to the king of Assyria : 

‘Concerning this evil of the skin, the King, my lord, hath nob 
spoken from liis heart. The sickness lasts a year ; people that 
are sick all recover.* ? 

The boil is popularly supposed to last for a year. 

Prescriptions are found for diseases of all parts of the body ; 
the tongue and lips 8 (K, 9438), the nails and lingers (K. 10464), 
the hands and feet (K. 9156), or the neck (K. 3687) ; * if a man’s 
ears “sing”’ (ibaffguma) (K, 9059); ‘if a man’s breast and 
hurt him* (K, 10786); ‘when a man has palpitation 
of the heart and his heart , . , CholdsJ fire(?)’ (K. 
8760),^ If a man’s left side hurts him^mammamSic), then ‘ water 
and oil, heaven and earth — Incantation, repeat seven times and 

rub (tumc^Sa% Arab. his left side, and repeat the 

following incantation, over his side and he will recover' 
(K. 844^. Two tablets (KK. 2413 and 11647) give rites and 
ceremonies for a woman during pregnancy, (On stones used 
for conoeption, see OeMe, xiv. 356, and compare the 
Hebrew ‘stones of preservation* against miscarriage called 
topn p«.) There is a long series called by its flrst line, 

* When a man's brain holdb Are,* in which the various symptoms 
are carefully described, such as neuralgia of the temples, blood- 
phot and weeping eyes, etc. (see the present wrifeer'a tr. in 
AJSLt Oct. 1907). The following ate stjecimens (Tablet ii, 
K. 2611, col. ii, h 8ff.; Cun, Texts from JSatt, Ta^Uts^ 1906, vol. 
aodii. p. 43) : * When a man’s right temple hurts him and his right 
eye is swollen and weeps tears, it is the hand of a ghost or the 
hatred of a goddess against (or for) bis life ; mix si§w-(tree), 
arganvriitee), &arfmfu-(tree), one shekel of “ river-foam, 
plant, ghiger(?) in ground meal, steep it in beer (and) bind on 
as a poultice.’ ^ Similarly, when the left temple and eye are 
afflicted (col. ul. 1. 1), the physician must bray together dates 
from Bilmun, thyme, and cedar-sap in oil of gir, and apply 
them before the patient breaks his fast. If the patient, in 
addition to the neuralgia, vomits, and his eyes are inflamed, it 
is the ‘hand of a ghost/ and the remedy is to calehie human 
bones and bray them, and then rub them m the place with oil 
of cedar a. 6). 

These instances might be mtaltfplied, even from the texts 

1 ITAJiv. 4, 0. il.eff. 

2 The transialion of the first line preceding this is uncertain. 
The last line, which has been omitted here, runs (according to 
the copy in BcKold’s Catalogue of the Kmyxmjlk Collection^ 

* May he smite a great fist upon the man (?) ! * 

3 Km. in 140. 4 k, 7845. e S. 1357. 

0 Virolleaud, Paris, 1906, i, 91, 

7 See the writer’.^ lieports of the Magicmyis (md Astrologers, 
Bond. 1900, no. 257. 

8 Something equivalent to unilateral paralysis appears to he 
mentioned on the tablet Em. ii. 143 ; ‘ When a man’s lip tapped 
to the light and he [cannot) speak.* Knppul is i>erhaps to be 
referred to the Hebrew root 733, ‘ to double.’ 


which arc already published ; but there are many tablets on this 
subject in the British Museum which still remain to be copied. 
When this is done, it will be possible to speak with less uncer- 
tainty about the methods employed by the Assyrian physicians. 

Hitherto nothing has been found in the cuneiform 
texts to confirm the statement of Herodotus (i. 197) 
that the Babylonians were w’ont to bring sick folk 
into the market-place for the advice of any that 
might suggest a remedy. Both the magical and 
the medical series go far to show that the ijro- 
fession of medicine was well organized and sy.s- 
tematic, although it may well have been that the 
poorer folk did what Herodotus relates; but, 
again, if any comparison can be made betw’een 
ancient and modern Semites in this respect, the 
deformed, maim, halt, and blind were probably to 
be found in the sHk of every town begging alms of 
every passer-by, and this perhaps is what Hero- 
dotus saw. The profession of the doctor carried 
with it grave responsibilities, even as far back as 
tiie time of gammurabi. One has only to read 
the list of fines to which a surgeon was liable if 
he accidentally inflicted unnecessary damage on a 
patient in treating him. 

The more human side of the healing art is shown 
in the cuneiform corre.spondence. Several letters 
from the physician Arad-Nanfl. relating to his 
patients are extant, dating from the 7tli cent. 
B.C., and, inasmuch as he is writing to the king 
in every case, we may presume that he is the 
Court physician whom the king has in these 
instances allowed to visit certain of his staiE 
That this may well be so is sliown by an astro- 
logical letter (No. 18 of the writer’s B&poHs of tfm 
Magiciam and Astrologers), which, in addition to 
giving the formal report, adds, ‘BM-epus, the 
Babylonian magician, is very ill; let the King 
command that a pliy.sician come and see Jiim.’ 
The following specimens wdll throw some light on 
the professional skill of Arad-Nanfl (we append 
Johnston’s translations, JAOS xviii. 162 ft, wiiich 
are the best that can at present be made of a most 
difficult subject) : 

‘To the King, my lord, thy servant, Arad-Nana. A hearty 
greeting to the King, my lord 1 May Adar and Quia grant 
health of mind and body to the King, my lord 1 All goes well 
in regard to that poor fellow whose ej^es are diseased. I had 
applied a dressing covering his face. Yesterday, towards 
evening, undoing the bandage which held it (in place), I 
removed the dressing. There was pus upon the dressing about 
the size of the tip of the little finger. If any of ihy gods hag 
put his hand to the matter, that (god) must surely nave given 
express coinmands. All is w'cll. Let the heart of my lord the 
king be of good cheer 1 Within seven or eight days he will be 
well’ (S. 1064 ; see Harper, Assyr, a?id Bab. Zetten, Bond. 1909, 
no. 392). 

Similarly in K. 519: ‘With regard to the patient who has a 
bleeding from his nose, the Eab-jj/r/ffi reports: “Yesterday, 
towards evening, there %va8 much hamiorrhage.” These dress- 
ings are not soientificaJly applied. They are placed upon the 
also of the nose, oppress the nose, and come off when there is 
hasmorrhage. Let them be placed within the nostrils, and then 
the air will be kept away, and the haamorrhage restrained. If it 
is agreeable to my lord, the King, I will go to-morrow and give 
instructions ; (in the meantime) let me heai’ how he does* 
(Harper, no. 108). 

As an example of death from a wound, an inci- 
dent related in a late Bab. letter (c, 400 [?] B.o.) is 
worth quoting, although the translation of some of 
the words is not certain. 

*. . . In a brawl (V) I heard that [So-and-so, whom] the 
noble smote, when he was smitten fell sick of a suppura- 
tion (?). He did not understand it, (and) it enlarged and spread, 
m that he died therefrom.’ ^ 

It is clear, therefore, from the texts which we 
possess, that Assyrian medicine was worthy of 
being held in liif^h repute, and, although its (.rend 
towards magic detracts mncli from its science, it 
was probably a worthy fororuimer of tbe metliods 
in vogue during the Middle Ages. 

LiTJBBATuaB.— "F, Lenormunfe, La Magie chez les Chaldi^&na, 
Paria, 1874 (ISng. tr, Chaklnm MagU^ 1878); A. H. Sayce, 
Jflibbert LecUms, London, 1887, JXelignms of Ancient Bgypt 

I See the present wri tier’s Late Bat^yUniian Letters, Lond. 
1906 / 110 . 114 . 
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Keymtnis der hab. lleligion, Leipzig, 1890-1001 ; C. Fossey, 
La Magic assyr., Fans, 1902; Clefele, ‘Materialen zuv Bear- 
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K. Campbell Thompson. 

DISEASE AND MEDICINE (Celtic). -~-T1ig 
classic authority is the statement of Ccesar in his 
Gallic War. The terror of disease, and the art and 
science of healing, came within the sphere of re- 
ligion among the Celts. The nation was religious ; 

‘ Natio est omnis Gallorum admodum dedita re- 
ligionihus.’ Ail matters connected with religion 
were submitted to the judgment of the Druids. 
They were the ‘medicine-men’ as well as the 
teachers and the priests of the Celts; ‘atque oh 
earn causam, qui sunt aflecti gravdoribus morbis 
, . . aut pro victimis homines immolant, aut se 
immolaturos vovent, administris^ue ad ea sacrificia 
Druidibus utuntur.’ The principle of life for life 
was recognized {cf. art. Blood -Feto [Celtic], 
vol. ii. p, 725): ‘quod, pro vita hominis nisi 
hominis vita reddatur, non posse aliter Deorum 
inimortaliuni numen placari arbitrantur ’ {de Bell* 
Gall, vi. 16). 

I. Gods of medicine. — The God of healing is 
identified by Caesar with Apollo, who held the 
place of honour next to Mercury; ‘post hunc, 
Apollinem et Martem et Jovem et Minervam. De 
his candem fere, quam reliquae gentes, habent 
opinionem ; Apollinem morbos depmlere . . . ’ {ib. 
vi. 17). The Druidic doctrine of immortality em- 
phasized the value of life and health, and gave 
Apollo at this period a higher position than Mars. 

‘ regit idem spiritus artus 
Orbe alio ; longae (canitis si cognita) vitae 
Mors media est’ (Lucan. Phars. i. 456 ft’.)* I 
Several Celtic deities of healing have been iden- ; 
tified with Apollo. One appears as a presiding 
deity of healing springs and health resorts. The 
name occurs sometimes on inscriptions as Borvo : 

‘ Deo Apollini Borvoni et Danionae’ (at Bourbonne- 
les-Bains in the Haute-Marne). Other forms are 
Bormo, in Central France, Bormanm in Provence, 
Bormanims in Spain. This deity is associated 
sometimes with Damona, as at Bourbonne-les- 
Bains and Bourbon-Laney in SaCne»et-Loire ; some- 
times with Bormana, as at Aix-en-Diois in the 
Dr5me. The word is akin to the Welsh berwi, 

‘ boil,’ and has reference to the hot springs (Rhys, 
Celtic Heathendom, p. 25 f. ; Anwyl, Celtio Be- 
Ugion, p. 40). 

‘Another deity was Grannos. In an inscription 
at Horberg in the Hant-BMn, he is called ‘Apollo 
Grannos Mogounos.’ The name Grannos has been 
connected with the Skr. word qhar, ‘ glow,’ ‘ bum,’ 
‘shine,’ It is considered equivalent to the ‘Pos- 
phorus’ of the Dacian inscription; ‘Dens Bonns 
Puer Posphorus Apollo Py thins.’ Apollo, the dis- 
penser of light and warmth, was regarded as the 
repeller of disease. The name is associated with 
several hot springs. The old name of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, or Aachen, was Agfim GrannL In- 
scriptions to him have been found at Graux in 
ihe Vosges and at Granheim near Mengen in Wilrt- 
temberg. The stream which receives the hot 
waters of Plombiferes in the Vosges is called j&auos 
Graimnes. Grannos was identified with Asldepios 
and Serapis by Oaraealla (Bio Cassius, Ixxvii. 15). 
The other name Mogounos in the Horberg in- 
scription appears in the old name of Mainz, 
Moguntiacum. The word Mogounos points to the 
bomts puer of the Dacian inscription (Bhys^ op, 
cU. p. 22), 

The name Maponos occurs in inscriptions in the 


north of England. The Armthwaite inscription 
reads; ‘Deo Maponi’ {Mon. Hist. Brit. I user, 
121). It is the old Welsh mapon, now nuiboii, 
Mjoy’ or ‘male child.’ The name is therefore 
identical in meaning with the bonus puer of the 
Dacian inscription from Carlsburg in Transylvania. 
The witne.s.s to the Celtic god of healing stretches 
across Europe along the lino of the Celtic advance 
(Rhys, p. 21). The memory of Grannos is still 
preserved in the Auvergne at the Festival of the 
ilrands on the first Sunday in Lent. Fires are 
lighted in every village. The ceremony of the 
Grannasmias takes place after a dance round the 
fire. A torch of straw called (jimino-mio is liglited 
at the fire, and carried round the orchards. The 
old Gaulish deity, in his aspect as the sun-god, is 
invoked with song ; 

‘ Granno, mo mio ! 

Granno, mon poubre I 

Granno, mo moubre I ’ 

(‘Granno, my friend . , . my father , . . my 
mother I’). It is considered by Pommerol to be a 
survival of solar worship, and the rite illustrates 
Rhys’s derivation of the name {Antiquary, xxxviii. 
[1902] 80). 

An altar found near Annecy is dedicated to a 
deity Virotutes or Virotus: ‘Apollini Virotuti.’ 
Rhys tentatively suggests that the word may be 
compounded of a Gaulish equivalent for vir and 
tutor, and may mean ‘man-healing’ or ‘man- 
protecting ’ {op, cit. p. 21). 

A bas-relief at Munich represents Apollo Grannos 
associated wdth Sirona, Sirona is connected with 
the Irish sir, ‘long.’ The two deities represent 
the ever young sun-god and the old goddess, and 
may be compared with Apollo and his mother 
Leto in Greek mythology. The hero Mabon mab 
Modron .of the story of Kulhwcli and 01 wen is 
probably the same deity, Maponos. Mabon 
and Modron are suspected of being the exact 
equivalents of Grannos and Sirona (Rhys, p. 29). 
An inscription from Wiesbaden reads: ‘Apollini 
Toutiorigi.’ The name Tontiorix means ‘king of 
the people,’ and expresses the same thought as the 
title dpxrn^rris given to Apollo as ‘ leader,^ in Greek 
mythology. ^ The name appears transmuted and 
transformed in Theodoric, and the mythical legends 
associated with Dietrich of Bern belong more to 
Toutiorix than to the historical Theodoric the 
Ostrogoth (Rhys, p. 30). 

The Brigit triadhx Irish mythology holds a place 
of honour among the Celtic gods of medicine. The 
Irish god, the Dagda, had three daughters — Brigit, 
the poetess and seer, worshipped by the poets of 
ancient Erinn ; Brigit, the patroness of healing ; 
and Brigit, the patroness of smiths. This points to 
a Goidelic goddess, Brigit, who corresponded to the 
' Minerva of whom Ciesar says, ‘ Minervam operuin 
atque artifioiorum initia tradere’ {op. cit, vi. 17). 

I She has also been identified with the Brigantia of 
the inscriptions, from whom the Brigantes took their 
name (Rhys, p. 74). Brigit has also the attributes 
of the ancient goddess of fire (Whitley Stokes, 
Mart, of Oengus, p. 1). The hymns in honour of St. 
Brigid and the legends attaching to her name sug- 
gest that she has stepped into the place occupied by 
tile Brigit of Irish mythology. In the hymn Brigit 
he hiihmaUh, she is addressed as ‘flame golden, 
sparkling* (line 2), and asked to guard against 
disease ; ^ May she win for us battles over every 
disease r (Irish Liber Eymmrum, H, Bradshaw 
Soc., 1897> ii. 39). In the story of the visit of the 
three disciples of Brigid to Blasantia (Piacenza), . 
they are preserved from the effects of a drink of 
poisoned ale by reciting this hymn {ih, ii. 37). The 
story illustrates not only the healing craft of Brigid, 
but the memory of her ancient fame among the Celts 
of Italy. It is perhaps due to the same tradition of 
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Celtic heatlieiiism bliat as late as ilie iiiiddle of the 
18 til cent, liumati blood was considered in Italy to 
be a cui*e for apoj»loxy [Antiquary^ xxxviii. 205). 

The * cauldron of renovation * is represented as a 
talisman of healing in the Welsh story of Branwen, 
the daughter of Llyr: ‘The Irish kindled a fire 
under the cauldron of renovation, tmd they cast 
the dead bodies into the cauldron until it was full, 
and the next day they came forth iigh ting-men as 
good as before, excejit that they were not able to 
speak’ {Uahinocjion^ ed. A. Nutt, p. 39). This 
cauldron of regeneration had been brought up out 
of a lake in Ireland and given to Bran, son of LIyr 
(f&. p. 31), It is equivalent to the cauldron of the 
Dagda in Irish legend, one of the treasures of the 
Tuatlia D6 Danann. It was called the ‘undxy’ 
cauldron, for it was never empt^r (Khys, p* 256 f.). 
It was brought from the mythical Miirias, some 
lace beneath the sea. The fire beneath the caiil- 
ron was fed by nine maidens {ih. p. 373). In the 
Taliessin verses of the M(?.hinQgion it is represented 
as^ the cauldron of sciences, from which Uwion re- 
ceived three drops. It is with this cauldron that 
Caridwen was associated {Mabinog. pp. 295, 307^ 
In the early tales underlying the Quest of the 
Holy Grail the healing qualities of the Grail or 
Cauldron rather than its gift of fertility may have 
been emphasized (A. Kutt, Studies in the Legend 
of the Holy Grails London, 1888, p. 57). 

2 . Diseases and their cure. — Among the diseases 
%yhich have left a lasting impression on Celtic 
tradition is the diddeehar^ ‘ yellow plague/ It is 
probable that it was the occasion of the composi- 
tion of the Loriea of Gildas : 

'ut non secum trahat me mortalitas 
hujus anni neque xnundi vanitas.’ 

The first outbreak of this clisea.se was in 547 
(Irish Lih, Hymn, i. 200, ii 243). Ireland was 
especially subject to it in the 7tli century. The 
hymn Sen of Colmaii was written against it. 

‘ Colman mac Hi Cinasaig, a scholar from Cork, 
made this^ hymn to save himself from the Yellow 
Plague’ (ib, ii. 12). Gillies {Gaelic Hfanics of 
Bismses, pp. 10, 23) states that he is unable to 
identif y it. It could scarcely be yellow fever : ‘ pro- 
bably it was typhoid, or perhaps typhus under its 
known aspect of bilious fever/ 

Much of the folk-lore of disease may be traced 
back to the magic and inedicine of Celtic heathen- 
dom. The healing powers of the askdree^ whether 
the true ash or the mountain ash, are to be attri- 
buted to its association wth ancient Celtic and 
Horse deities. In a Leicestershire wart-eharm it 
is addressed; 

* Ashen-tree, Ashen-tree, 

Fray buy these warts of me.’ 

The ‘skeew-ash’ in Bichmond Park recalls an old 
cure for lameness and cramp in cattle by boring a 
hole and enclosing a live shrew-mouse in the tree. 
In this there is an echo of the ancient magic of 
exchange or transference of disease. In the case 
of the wart-charm, a pin is stuck in the tree, then 
in the wart, finally in the tree again {Antiquary, 
.xlii, [1906] 423). A curious example of the practice 
of exchange of disease occurs in the Martyrology 
of Oengus : 

‘Fursa once Imppened to visit Maig^neiju of KOmainliiftm, and. 
they make their union and fexchftngo their troubles in token of 
their union, to wit, the headache or piles from which Pursa 
suffered to fee on Maignenn, and the reptile thatwasinMaig'- 
nean to enter Farsa ' (MatU Oeng., ed. Whitley Stokes, p. 45). 

The first of August was dedicated to Lug, tlie 
Snn-horo. This festival, known in Wales as Guj'if 
Amt, was transfeiued in Brecknockshire to tlie 
first Sunday in August Early in the morning a 
visit was paid to the Little* Van Lake in the 
Beacons, to greet the expected ajipearauce of the 
Lady of the Lake. She, has been regarded as a 
goddess of the dawn, who returned at times to 


converse with her children. The eldest of them 
was named Ehiwallon, and had been instructed by 
her in the virtues of herbs. He "vvas the founder 
of a family of physicians in South Wales. Tlie 
physicians of Myddvai, as they were called, were 
attached to the I'louse of Dynevor. Tlieir ancestor 
was of mythical descent, and may he identilied in 
the Triads with Rhiwallon of the broom (yellow) 
hail’. He u’as thus invested 'with a solar character 
(Iihys, p. 423). 

Folk-medicine consists partly in charms, partly 
in. superstition, partly in a real knowledge of 
herbs. It rests ultimately on the religious ideas of 
Celtic heathenism. Witchcraft and medicine were 
difierent aspects of Celtic priestcraft in its better 
sense. The priests, if they were the sorcerers and 
wizards of their people, were their healers also. 

Among the idants and herbs associated with 
Celtic medicine, the mistletoe takes the first rank. 
It was the sacred hough of the Druids, the gift of 
the Divine oak-tree, the gift of the Celtic Zeus 
himself. The Celtic Zeus was ‘the Blazer of the 
mountain -top,’ and the gi’eat stone-circles mark 
the sites sacred to him. A story of the Irish hero 
Diarniaicl makes mention of the tree, the well, the 
pillar-stone, and the stone-circle consecrated to 
the Celtic Zeus. 

‘ He saw, rij?hfc before him, a great tree laden with fruit. . . - 
It was surrounded at a little distance by a circle of pillar- 
stones; and one stone, taller than the others, stood in the 
centre near the tree. Beside this pillar-stone was a spring- 
well, with a large round pool as clear as crystal* (Bhys, p, 188). 

These sanctuaries in ancient days were places of 
healing, as -well as places of worship. In the 
Tripartite Life of St. Patrick the idol of Cenn 
Cruaicli, covered with gold and silver, was sur- 
rounded by a circle of twelve other idols, covered 
with brass. Even in the 7th cent, these had nearly 
disappeared. They represent the primitive pagan 
sanctuary of the Goidels. The name Cenn Qruaieh, 
* Head or Chief of the Mound/ when transmuted 
from Goidelic to Brythonic, re-appears in the old 
place-name Fennocruciim, on the Watllng Street. 
The site is at Sfcretton, not far from its modern 
representative Fenkridge in Stairordshire (Bhys, 
p. 203 ; North Staff, Field Club Transactions, vol. 
xlii. pp. 116-118). 

The mistletoe, the gift of the Celtic Zeus, was 
the all-healer {olliachi ‘omnia sanans’ [Pliny, 
HN xvL 95]). It was cut at a Hew Year Festival 
with peculiar ceremony— a priest in white, a golden 
sickle, two white oxen. ‘The oxen were sacri- 
ficed, the sacrificial meal followed. The mistletoe 
had great life-giving powers. It healed unfniit- 
fulness in man and beast, and was a protection 
against x>oison’ (Grupp, Kultur der alt, Keltenu, 
Germanen, p. 149). 

Another plant mentioned by Pliny is the Belago, 
which has been identified with the Savin-tree, a 
species of juniper, and with the club-moss. It had 
to be plucked stealthily. Bread and wine were 
! oftered, and the priest witli bare feet and white 
i robe drew near, and, putting his right hand through 
' the left fold of Ms tunic, gathered it without using 
a knife. Like the mistletoe, it was then placed 
1 on a wMte cloth. For healing purposes the plant 
was bimit, and the fumes were regarded as Bene* 

I ficial for the eye (Gmpp, op. eit, p. 150). 

I A simitar ceremony wasfollowed at the gathering 
; of the santolus, whether the brook- weed {Sdmolus 
\ valerandi) or the -^vatereress. It w*as gathered 
fasting, with the left hand, and with averted face. 
The centaxmj ^Yas also used as a cure {Grupp, 
p. 161), The St, John^s wort and other plants 
were burnt or hung over the door to keeX-> olf 
disease. The St. John’s wort {Hyper imm 
foliatum) is kno'\\Ti as chasse-dlabh. 

Inscriptions and folk-loro have preserved the traditions of 
the gods of healing and the healmg craft among the Celts. 
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The deities hoiiouied in different localities would have their 
own peculiar rites, their own siiecial gifts. Ju^’avillH w'as a 
deity who gave his name to Salzburg. Alaunus also occurs in 
certain place-names. Some of the goddesses had. healing power. 
Stanna was the companion of Apollo Stauniis. Mincr\ a Bolisanni 
and Sulevia were associated with Apollo Belenus. Alanna was 
the consort of Alaunus (Grupp, pp, 169-162). There is still 
much to do in grouping together the facts preserved in the 
folk-lore of herbs ana healing, with a view to learning more of 
the ancient cult of the local gods of medicine. 

The folk-iore of Ireland is rich in its memories 
of old-time medicine. Diancecht, a member of the 
Tuatha Be Banann, may almost be regarded as the 
Irish god of medicine (cf. Celts, iii. 285^). A 
magic cauldron of renovation was ascribed to Mm. 
The methods of the Irish witch-doctors still form 
part of the home medicine in country districts to- 
day. Snails pounded in salt were prescribed as a 
dressing in an Irish MS of 1450. They were still 
used for that purpose in Stafibrdshire at the close 
of the 19th century. Urine was in common use for 
eye-disease and jaundice ; dmig was prescribed by 
Wesley in his Primitive Physic. In Ireland, as 
in England, these remedies were administered, to 
the recitation of certain charms (Wood-Martin, 
Mder Faiths, London, 1902, ii. 160-205). The rag- 
offerings tied to trees and bushes in the immediate 
neighbourhood of holy wells are still met with in 
many parts of Ireland, especially in the west. 
They are thought by some to have a reference to 
the transference of disease to the ti'ee-spirit [ih. 
ii. 84). Saliva was also in use as a salve. A part 
of the cure of epilepsy in 1450 was the burying of 
a young cocTc alive [ih. 188). 

A more normal system of healing is traceable in 
the Irish sweat-houses, which were in use as a hot- 
air cure until the 19th century. These sweat- 
houses were generally of the beehive shape, covered 
with clay, with a low entrance. They were heated 
with turfs, like a brick-oven, and the patient was 
shut in for a given time. The bath was followed 
by a plunge in a pool or stream near by. This was 
the usual cure for rheumatism. 

A custom clearly connected with medicine among 
the Irish was the couvade. On the birth of a 
child, the father was obliged to take to his bed 
and submit to a vicarious process of nursing at 
the bands of the doctor and nurse. The custom 
was widely spread throughout the world in primi- 
tive times, especially among races where lanship 
was reckoned through the mother. At the same 
time it is a custom which witnesses to the responsi- 
bility of fatherhood even under conditions which 
exalt the privilege of motherhood (Wood-Martin, 
op. cit. ii. 40). See art. Birth (Introduction), vol, 
ii. p. 635. 

Id the legendary'' history of the invasion of Ulster by the 
Fir Bolg, the adult males were en couvade and unable to defend 
the Idn^om of OonchObar against the enemy. The defence 
was made in heroic manner by Odohulainn and his father only. 
Rhys (p. 622) refers to this incident as the ‘ distress of the gods 
and the sun-hero’s aid.’ Cf. art. OdoHxmAmsr Grom 

The Ultonian cmvade lasted five nights and four days, in 
accordance with the use of the number^ nine’ in the reckoning 
of time among the Celts. It was called cess noinden Ulad, 

* the Ulster men’s sickness or indisposition of a week ’ (?‘6. p. 363). 
There is a significant correspondence between the Ultonian 
couvade and the Phrygian idea of the hibernating of the gods. 
Ebji's would place the origin of Aryan myth within the Arctic 
circle. He sees in the labours of Oiiohiilainu the sun-hero a 
mythical witness to the period during which the sun in the 
ancient home of the Aryans remained above the horizon (ib. 
p. 633). Would not the coitvade, or ’distress of the gods,’ he a 
trace of the short period during which the sun remained wholly 
below the horizon, the period mythically receding its re-birth 
and re-appearance in the heavens ? The Ultonian couvade does 
not explain the origin of the custom, hut only the application 
of a primitive usage to the explanation of the annual birth of 
the sun-god just within the Arctic <tircle. ‘ 

LiTEkAi’URE.-— Jf . Rhys, CdUo Ueathendo’m 8, London, 1898 1 
E, Anwyl, Celtic Hetigion^ London, 1906; Charles Squire, 
Mythology of Ancient Britain and Irclmd, London, 1906 ; 
Gillies, Gaelic IUmnes qf Diseases, Glasgow, 1898 ; G. Grupp, 
EulUvr der alien Kelten und Germmen, Munioh, 1906; P. 
Joyce, Social Bist. of Andent Xreland, London,1903, ch, xviii, 

. , . Thomas 


DISEASE AND MEDICINE (Egyptian).—!, 
bb’om the diagnostics of the Egyptian papyri we 
can distinguish— even identify, in many cahes— 
about 250 diderent kinds of diseases, and the Ebeis 
Pa]>yrurt alone describes 170 varieties. Many of 
theiu are the common ills of all humanity, anil 
w^e cannot even say that they were of more fre- 
quent occurrence in the Valley of tlie Nile than 
elsewhere : complaints of tlie stomach, the bowels, 
the bladder, the respiratory organs, tlie head, the 
sinuses of the face, inflammation of the teeth, head- 
ache, coryza, ordinary fever, varices, epilepsy, and 
nervous ailments. Other diseases seem, by com- 
parison with modern Egypt, to have been speci- 
ally prevalent, — asthma, angina pectoris, an«emia, 
luematuria, — but it cannot be decided whether the 
chief cause of this is the race or the country. 
Some are certainly connected with hygiene (or 
rather its absence), with feeding, and with habits. 
Skin diseases, smallpox (cf. Elliot Smith’s in- 
vestigations of tlie mummies in Annales du service 
des antiguiUs de VEgypte, Paris, 1900ff., and 
Bulletin de PinsUtnt egyptien, Alexandria, 1862 ff., 
passim ; and Maspero, Momies royales, Paris, 1886, 
p, 632), the infinite variety of parasitic diseases, 
e.g. ‘Arabian elephantiasis’ ( = the ‘crocodile 
disease’ of the ancients), worms, and pyorrhoea 
alveolans are the several consequences of these in 
varying degrees. In the same way, it was to the 
manners and customs that the Egyptian woman 
owed her long list of infirmities as described in the 
Egyptian treatises from the Xlltli dynasty — ilux, 
menstruation, metritis, dysmenorrhoea, erosions, 
pustules, prolapsus of the vulva, and cancerous 
tumours. It was, finally, the combined operations 
of Nature — water, winds, climate— ana of the 
Egyptian’s negligence that produced the terrible 
frequency of ulcers, Nile ^boOs, carbuncles on the 
breast and legs, and especially the appalling array 
of eye-troubles, among which are seen all the 
varieties known at this day : styes, specks, 
ectropion, blepharitis, leuconia, lippitnde, hydroph- 
thalmia, ^ staphyloma, conjunctivitis, purulent 
ophthalmia, and many more, Such lists as these 
do not prove the unhealthiness of a country, but 
rather show the degree to which the knowledge of 
classical Egypt had advanced in diagnostics and 
therapeutics ; and the close resemblance between 
ancient and modern Egypt in this respect justifies 
the conclusion, in agreement with Herodotus (ii. 
77) and against Pliny (xxvi. 1), that the Nile 
Valley was a very healthy country, where the 
length of life, in spite of the opinion of Chabas 
(‘Pretendue longdvitd des Egyptxens,’ in Bihh 
egyptol, ii. [1905] 181), was probably in excess of 
tiiat of the average man of the present day ; where 
the general healtli was much better than in Greece 
or Italy, for example ; and where, as a rule, the 
great scourges tha t so often laid waste the rest of the 
ancient world— endemic diseases such as malaria— 
were unknown, 

A classification of man’s ills so minute leads, even 
at first sight, to the postulation of ideas already 
far removed from ‘primitive savagery.’ This im- 
pression is confirmed by the’ fact that neither the 
mythology of classical Egypt nor its theologies 
attribute any special disease to any definite gods. 
We seem to see in the whole the mark of a con- 
siderable scientific and moral advance on the rest 
of contemporary society. If, however, the pnre 
therapeutics of Egypt witnesses to a relative but 
very real perfection, on the other hand the Egyptian 
ideas on the causes and nature of disease exlhibit 
conceptions, oven in, the Mstorical period, much 
more akin than one Afould at first believe to those 
of ‘noni-civilized’ peoples. At the same time we 
find that, owing to the special Conditions under 
w^hich Egyptian civilization was formed, this per- 
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sisfcent characteristic of the early ag-es has produced 
on the roles of gods, Icings, and priests in this 
connexion systcinatic views that are capable of 
finally reaching lofty and noble conceptions. 

2, Wq read in Olement {ap. Grig, viii. 41) 
that, wlicii any part of the body was sick, the 
demon to which that member belonged was in- 
voked. In a somewhat imperfect form this explains 
the traditional view of the Egyptian on the nature 
of disease. It was always regarded as the work of 
demons, spirits, jinTit ghouls, vampires, or spirits 
of the dead (see Demons and Spirits [Egyp.]). 
They insinuated themselves into the individual by 
the nostrils, mouth, or ears, and devoured the vital 
substance. The means by which they surprise 
man, their constant eftbrts to do so as they prowl 
around him unceasingly, and the manner in which 
they perform their destruction inside his body 
offer no special interest for the history of religion, 
though the numerous formal texts describing these 
peculiarities may interest the specialist in Egypto- 
logical science. Compared with other human 
civilizations the notions on this subject are essen- 
tially the same as we find in classical religions, such 
as the Chaldaso- Assyrian (cl, e.g., PSBA xxviii, 
[1907] 81), or among modern savages all over the 
world. 

^The idea that the power of spirits — ^the causes of 
disease-increases peculiarly at certain hours of 
the day, and particularly at certain seasons of the 
year, is shown by the papyrus of lucky and un- 
lucky days; and, if this idea is fonnd equally 
among numerous non-eivUized and semi-civilized 
races, and is the product, in Egypt as elsewhere, 
of experimental pseudo- observation, yet Egyptian 
astrology has greatly strengthened the initial data 
by explaining this periodical virulence by fixed 
rules, based on the influences of dates of tlie 
calendar and on mythological history. On 
such days ‘ numerous harmful germs permeate tlie 
clothing/ because the struggle neutralizes the 
power of the good gods, who are too busy to 
protect man, or because ^reat evil influences are 
seen to be re-commencing in this world. 

On IQfch Tobi and 5th Paahiis, the germs ‘penetrate the 
clothing:’; then ‘infection steps in ana causes death.* On 
l?fch Tobi, the anniversary o! great cataclysms, any sexual 
intercourse predisposes to being ‘devoured by infection,*! 
Those bom on 4feh Faophi are liable to death by * mai-ah’ fever. 
The 14th of Atbyr ie dangerous because it is the anniversary of 
the ‘lesion ’ of the ‘majesty of this god.’ This last peculiarity 
is iinporta.nt to observe. Since disease was the result of the 
attacic of a ‘spirit* (or of a demon or the dead), it was of the 
same type for every one, and every one was exposed to it. 

The veteriuaxy papyri show that Egyptian 
thought conceived of animals^ diseases as clue to 
the same causes as those of men, and the same 
mixture of medical and magical practices was 
applied to both, just as the same collection of 
writings might contain both the art of curing 
men and that of enring beasts. 

The question as to whether the dead suflPer illness is difficult 
to settle. They certainly suffer hunger and thirst— which were 
regarded by the Egyptians as things existing themelves and 
due to harmful spirits. They could die ‘the second death,* 
which logically supposes the possibility of attacks of illness. 
Finally, the precautions taken that the dead may remain in 
good health {udza^) in the other world assume the contrary 
possibility of illness. We have, however, no decisive texts on 
this point. It is probably reasonable to hold that the Egyptian 
dead were believed to be exposed, in certain conditions* to the 
same dangers of spifit-atfcacks as the living. 

What held true of animals aud men also held of 
the rest of the world, and therefore of the gods ; 
we know of a great number of cases where their 
constitution, which did not differ in qualities or in 
nature from tiiab of othex* beings, suffered various 
ills, and had to submit to the intrusion of ‘ evil 
spirits/ Epi^raphic texts and papyri have left 
ns definite evidence. Every one knoxvs liow Ra 

1 On, the dangers and hann yesulfelng from connexion with 
women in the various religious, magical, etc., acb of Egyptian 
life, pee art. HA.oxc(H;gyp.}. 


had to die because a serpent bit his heel; Isis 
suffered from a mammary phlegmon after the 
birth of Hhu and Tefnut ; Horus was stung by a 
scorpnon, had dysentery (London Papyrus), and 
an anal weakness (see Oefele, Vorhi])polcrtttiscliQ, 
Mediziiiy 64). The sky-god himself saw liis eyes, 
the Bun and Moon, affected by sudden diseases, 
attributed to the attacks of evil spirits, and^ this 
was one of the numerous ways in which eclipses 
were explained. 

Even eliminating the cases of doubtful authen- 
ticity, the official religion recognized positively 
that the national gods were not exempt from 
disease. The medical literature of the temples 
preserves the deposit of prescriptions used in such 
and such a case of indisposition by ailing gods. 
A remedy of this kind had been composed * by the 
invalid Ra’ (Ebers Papyrus, xlvi.), and there were 
remedies to cure fever ‘ in gods and men.’ There 
was nothing, essentially, to protect the highest 
beings from the ills common to all. But here, as 
elsewhere, their quality of godhead was derived 
from their superior amlity to concentrate their 
energies (see Demons [Egyp.]), and to contrive 
defences which made them triumph in the struggle. 
They were able to find or compose prescriptions 
and formulae which, in the special case of disease, 
brought them out of their trouble. The revelation 
of the secrets of their art or magic, granted only 
to those men who were their heirs or ministers, is 
^the very foundation of Egyptian medicine. It 
"unfolds at once its charactexisties, its history, and, 
above all, the gradual fox’mation of its knowledge. 

The warfare against disease, taught by the gods 
(or stolen from them), proceeded of necessity and 
above all from magic (gaining support gradually 
from medicine properly so called), since it started 
originally -vvilh exorcism. It is accompanied, there- 
fore, by spells and incantations, with all their 
accessaries, such as fumigation, aspersions, im- 
perative gestures, etc. The knowdedge of secret 
names at* first jdayed its usual part, and the doctor 
of ancient Egypt was a magician-priest, entering 
upon a struggle with an adversary — to discover 
the name of the demon causing the illness, to find 
by secret knowledge the name of a god who had 
helped in a fight against the same demon in a 
similar case, and to force the demon to flee. This 
he accomplished either by dis^ising himself as 
the conquering god and imitating his actions, or 
by summoning this god to his aid, or by employ- 
ing the relics, talismans, and means of defence 
which the latter had invented. (These three 
methods probably constitute three successive 
phases in the original history of primitive Egyp- 
tian therapeutics.) As usual, ^alliteration,’ or 
play on the sound of the words spoken, had its 
share in all this. 

Take a case of the aiomeniary loss of sight, which was 
cured hy adjuring the crocodile ; not only did people think 
that the same remedy which had saved the eye of the heavens 
(“the sun), when the crocodile tried to devour it, would also 
save man, and therefore use the same formula ; bub at the 
same time they made a play of words on sMf, ‘blind,* and s/m, 
the ostrich-feather held oy the operator while making the 
disease return to the crocodile supposed to have sent it. 

The belief that the forces and armies of good and 
evil beings were gx’ouped, like the astral forces, in 
the four regions of the world produced the tether 
practice of a fourfold pronouncement of the for- 
mulai of spells and exorcisms x->Tecedtng or accom- 
panying the giving of the material medicine {e.g, 
Ebers Papyrus, cb. 108). Therapeutics was, there- 
foi'e, at this stage an operation oy which the gods 
were subjugated by the various processes of magic, 
^ contagious ’ or mimetic. 

The fundamental nature of this original art of 
healing was a mark of tne Egyptian’s struggle 
against disease right down to his last days. In 
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spite of all tlie gradual atteimaiion of magic in 
favour of pharmaceutical and actually experi- 
mental science, therapeutics remained closely 
bound to Divine influences, both in its siafl* of 
officials and in the composition of its didactic 
treatises. The remedy proper never entirely sup- 
planted the ritualistic and conjuratory part of the 
process. 

The pharmacopoeia proper also suflered thivS 
general influence. A great proportion of the sub- 
stances owed their supposed virtues to the magical 
powers of the beings or things from which they 
sprang, or to their supposed mythological con- 
nexion with a certain god or spirit. The pharma- 
copoeia of curative and harmful plants is related, in 
origin at least, and often to the very end, to the 
theory of ‘ spirits ’ causing and protecting from 
diseases ; and the Egyptian ideas on this point 
are found faithfully represented in the list of 
thirty-six magical plants of Pamphilus (de Sim- 
pliciwn medicin, JaeMltatibus), Finally, it is 
natural that the magical virtues of certain objects 
against disease have perpetuated, in Egypt as 
elsewhere and for the same reasons, the use of 
amulets (cf. Chaems ahd Amulets [Egyp.]). 

3. For the understanding of Egyptian ideas on 
disease and the methods of^ conjuring it, it is 
essential to study the formation of the books re- 
lating to it. The gods having known better than 
any other beings how to organize a defence, it was 
their ministers (or their possessors) who had the 
exclusive monopoly of magico-medical cures, re- 
vealed as these were by the gods or seized from 
their secret powers. The original fetish-doctors, 
then, had as their inevitable successors priest- 
doctors ; and the growth of knowledge was, above 
all, a mechanical growth, by the union into col- 
lective classes, of the ^ arts and mysteries ^ at first 
scattered over as many sanctuaries as there were 
originally independent gods. The primitive con- 
nexion between the spirits of gods and protection 
against disease was likewise the cause of the par- 
ticular manner in which the books relating to 
diseases and their cure were composed, and of 
their double character, in the historic period, of 
traditional compositions and compilations pure 
and simple, innocent of all attempts to make a 
harmonious general whole on a rational plan. 
Further, there is nothing more opposed to an 
understanding of them and to the exegetical 
method than to maintain (like Erman, e.g, in his 
Heligion [Fr. ed., 1907, p. 226]) that the attribution 
of such and such a chapter of prescriptions to a 
certain god or fabulous king is an artifice of the 
editor and indicates a late date. The observation 
of diseases and the supposed knowledge of the 
names or forces to be adjured or driven off were 
the fruit of experience and of magical prescriptions 
acquired from the very earliest days of Egypt by 
its pre-liistoric ^ fetishists ’ ; and the final tradition 
which in the GrsBeo-Eoman period attributed to 
Hermes Trismegistus (Clement, Strom* vi, 4) the 
composition of six books of medicine (on the forty- 
two hermetical books) reproduced exactly' the 
belief of classic Egypt in its last stages, repre- 
senting Thoth as Die god who invented the for- 
mulEe necessary for giving remedies their power 
against diseases (of. Pietschmann, Hermes Tvis- 
megistoSy Leipzig, 1876, pp. 20-45 fif.). 

The sacred library of the proto-historie Egyptian 
temple became the depository of the lists 01 dis- 
eases and their cures, and the evidence of his- 
torical times in , this regard is fully in accord 
with the reality of the facts, when it speaks of the 
library that was at Heliopblis, Hhe hall of rolls,' 
and the prescriptions found in the temple of Ptah 
at Memphis (c£ Wilkinson, Manners and CmtomSt 
1878, ii. 356, 358), or when the inscriptions of , the 


I ‘library’ of the temple of Edfu meiiiion tlie pre- 
I senee of books there ‘ for turning aside the cause 
of duscaso’ (cf. !MalIet, Kasr el Agouz^ Cairo, 1909, 
p. 24). 

The e:raclual formation of medical treatises properly so called 
came about in the same way as that of the various composi- 
tions forming the annals of the sacerdotal calendar in Egypt, 
its tales of feasts (see Festivals [Eg-yp.]), its Books of the Dead, 
and its ‘books’ of the different sciences. The important 
sanctuaries gathered together small local collections, and later 
on made exchanges with each other of the collections thus 
obtained. They usually proceeded by simple juxtaposition. 

To the body of information relating to a certain disease 
generations gradually joined on the ancient prescriptions of 
different provincial ‘ wisdom,’ and grouped around a hook on 
eye-diseases, internal complaints, and ulcers all the cures and 
all the diagnostics— often contradicting each other — obtained 
by these combinations. The part of the body or the disease 
stated in the title of the work, having served as the basis for 
the work of compilation, did duty also as a ‘rallying sign’ for 
all works on any analogous subject, without distinction of date 
or origin. This is the explanation of the common sections that 
are found in papyras after papyrus— parts common to the 
Leipzig Papyrus and those of London and Berlin, or to the 
latter and the Reisner Papyrus of California, and so on. Those 
common parts show the common origin of our papyri, and 
their character of compilations from much older writings. 

The maimer in which the very scanty remains of the Xllth 
dynasty treatises were composed shows that these processes 
of compilation, so evident in the XIXth dynasty papyri, had 
been employed long before. And this fact, in conjunction with 
a study of grammar and language, leads us to conclude that 
the Egyptians were stating an absolutely historical truth when 
they attributed the additions of these great works on diseases 
to the Memphite kings or to the first legendary dynasties of 
the Thinites. As leading priest in his kingdom, the king was 
naturally versed in the magico-medical art of healing, and this 
was formally said of the most ancient kings ; larposyap said 
Manetho {apud Africanus) of Athotis. Such an attribution to the 
Pharaohs of a charge to maintain the health of their subjects 
agreed in every point with their nature as sons of gods, and 
with their' nluch was, above everything, to continue 
and maintain the work of the good gods, the founders of Egypt 
Q^arpiicqv t 6 e^4<rKTi<re kklI /St/SAou? avetTOfttKou? crvi'eypaijSfdEManetho, 
apvd Eusebius]). 

Being logically devoted to everything that was 
very ancient and so brought him a little nearer to 
the* Divine origin of all that is good on earth, the 
Egyptian made scarcely any change in the basis 
or the form of the knowledge thus obtained; he 
was always eager to show how the new recension 
of one of these ‘ ancient books of knowledge bene- 
ficial to man* was attached to the origins of 
national history. And, indeed, criticism has 
proved that the Theban manuscripts proceed 
directly from the proto-Theban, and the proto- 
Theban from still earlier types, The books that 
had grown too old materially were piously copied. 

In the actual body of texts relating to a certain 
disease, the work of generations consisted in insert- 
ing glosses, in slightly retouching, or in support- 
ing the efficacy of a certain formula by extolling 
in the margin its proved excellence (Ebexs Papyrus, 
Ixix. 17, XXXV, 18 ; and Beianer Papyrus, passm)^ 
or by telling how it had once cured such and such 
a mighty personage, prince or king (Ebers Papyrus, 

! Ixiv, 4, ixvi. 15). The re-copying or re-modeliing 
of several ancient versions m circulation led the 
scribe to note the variants in the texts used in 
composing the new edition, or to insert— rather 
unskilfully and such as they were — the scholia of 
his predecessors (cf. the excellent, and unfortu- 
nately still unique, work on the Ebers Papyrus 
; considered from this point of view", by. Schafer, 

I Gommentationes de Hapgro Medicinali Leipsiensi^ 
Berlin, 1892). The most serious material changes, 
.then, were not in the idea held of disease, or in 
the manner of defining or conjuring it, but in the 
increasing of the means combined for this last 
purpose. This happened very rarely by the inven- 
tion of new remedies, but usually, and much more 
mechanically, by joining to the old writings new 
treatises from other locfiifcies, but equally ancient* 
These were dismembered, and their substance was 
joined on according to the diseases enumerated. ^ 
A work, e,g.^ devoted to ‘ abscesses on all the mem* 
hers ' became the nucleus round which gathered 
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with a goat’t^ head, who is menUoned in early San- 
skrit literature, and represented in an old sculpture 
found at ISIatliura. Jambha, another Vedic god- 
ling of disease, was supposed to cause the trisanus 
of infants, A ‘ dog-demon ’ attacking boys is said 
to mean epilepsy, or perhaps whooping-cough. 
Another ancient superstition attributecf the origin 
of dropsy to Varuna, the god of the waters, who 
binds the guilty, e.(j, liars and false witnesses, with 
his terrible snake-bonds, i.e. dropsy. Elves and 
nightmares, called Apsaras and Gandlicirvas, were 
believed to ]>ay nocturnal visits to men and w’omen. 
Disorders of the mind were also very generally 
ascribed to possession by a demon {bkiita)^ even m 
scientihc works on medicine such as the manuals 
of Charaka^ and Susruta. When the belief in 
transmigration took hold of the Hindu mind, it 
furnished a new explanation of the origin of 
disease. Diseases and inlirmities were traced to 
sins and offences committed in a previous birth. 
According to this doctrine of the 'ripening of 
deeds ^ {karmampdha)^ a mortal sinner will have 
leprosy in a future birth | a Bra-hiiian-killer, pul- 
monary consumption; a drinker of spirits, black 
teeth ; a calumniator, a stinking nose; a malignant 
informer, stinking breath ; a thief of food, dys- 
pepsia ; a thief of horses, lameness j a poisoner, 
a stammering tongue ; a usurer, epilepsy ; an in- 
cendiary will be born a madman ; one who kills 
fi cow OT steals a lamp will he blind, etc, (see 
ch, xlv. }. Most of these punishments 
in a future life are^ symbolical. As a consequence 
of these beliefs, religious penances were performed, 
for instance, by lepers in order to atone for the 
heinous sins in a former existence to which their 
illness was attributed. A more rational theory of 
disease ’was found in the idea that worms gave 
rise to morbid conditions— a universal belief which 
may perhaps be viewed as the first germ of the 
modern bacillus theoiy. Headache and ear and eye 
diseases, as well as intestinal diseases, were attri- 
buted to worms ; worms in children and in cattle 
also find special mention in the hymns of the 
Atharmveem, The ancient physician Jivaka (see 
below) is alleged in the Buddhist scriptures to have 
cured a patient by making an incision in his head 
and pnlling two worms out of the wound. The 
medical Sanskrit works derive the origin of in- 
ternal diseases principally from a wrong mixture 
of the three humours (fridomj of the human body 
—wind, bile, and pMegm; and thus distinguish 
between wind, bile, and phlegm diseases. 

Of particular diseases, fever is perhaps the most 
important. It is called in the medim works the 
‘king of diseases/ and appears to have been already 
the 'most dreaded ailment at the time of the 
composition of the Atharvaveda, the symptoms 
mentioned suggesting true malarial fever. This 
corresponds with modern statistics, according to 
which nearly two-tliirds of the deaths in India are 
due to fever. Leprosy is said to consist of eighteen 
varieties, seven lieavy, and the remaining ones 
light. It is evident, however, that true leprosy be- 
came confused with various sMn diseases, S^nall- 
pox {masurihd) is first mentioned in mediseval 
medical works. The pldgm is not mentioned in 
Sanskrit mecEcal works, and seems to be of recent 
importation in India. 

2 r Medicine.-- B'olk-medieine in India is closely 
connected with sorcery. 'The most primitive 
witchcrati looks very like medicine in an embryonic 
state ^ (Sir Alfred Lyail, Adatio Studies, Isfc ser., 
1907, p, 118). The earliest collection of charms 
found in the Atha^-vaveda, which is reckoned as 
one of the four Vedas, though it never attained 
the same degree of sanctity as the other three, 
probably because it contains incantations for de- 
sferoyibg an enemy„ the idea of injuring another, 


be he even an enemy, being opposed to the spirit of 
Hinduism. In the medical charms of the Atharva- 
veda and of the KaiUikasutra, the diseases, and 
frequently the curative agencies as well, are ad- 
dressed as supernatural beings (see above). The 
remedies applied are based, m many cases, on a 
rude kind of homoeopathic or allop>athic pi’inciiile. 
Thus the yellow colour of a patient affected with 
jaundice is sent where it naturally belongs— to 
the yellow sun and yellow birds— the patient being 
seated on a couch' beneath wbich yellow birds 
are tied. The hot fever is sent to the cool frog, 
who may be supposed to find it enjoyable. Dropsy, 
the disease sent by Yatuna, the god of the waters, 
is cured by sprinkling ■water over the patient’s 
head by means of twenty-one (three times seven) 
tufts of sacred grass, the water sprinkled on the 
body being supposed to cure the water in the body. 
A coral spear-amulet is used to counteract pains 
that seem as if from a spear — either rheumatism 
or colic. White leprosy is cured by applying black 
plants. Ked, the colour of life and blood, is the 
natural colour of many amulets employed to secure 
long life and health. Amulets, mostly derived 
from the vegetable kingdom, are used a gi*eat deal, 
the idea being that the supposed curative substance 
has to be brought into contact with the body. The 
sores, tumours, and pustules ax^parent in scrofulous 
diseases are conjureef to fall off', or fly away, because 
they were supx>osed to have settled like birds on 
the afflicted person. The cure of wounds and 
fractures is effected by incantations w^Jiich have 
been compared by A. Kuhn with the' Merseburg 
charm of German antiquity. Flow of blood is 
charmed to cease by a hymn wiiich seems to 
indicate the use of a bandage or compress filled 
with sand. There are many charms for the cure 
of the xioisono.us bites of snakes, also charms directed 
against poison not derived from serpents. Water 
and fire are viewed as excellent remedies for many 
diseases ; thus a Vedic charm declares ; ' The winters 
verily are healing, the winters cure all diseases.’ 
Fire is especially invoked in charms against mania, 
and sacrifices to the god of fire, burning of fragrant 
substances, and fumigation are amongst the prin- 
cipal rites against possession by demons. Some of 
the herbs used in medicine seem to owe their em- 
X>loyment as remedies to their names only, not to 
any real curative properties possessed ty them. 
The charms of the Atkarvmcda have been fitly 
compared with the sacred formiilce of the Cherokees, 
and other spells current among the Indians of 
North America. On the other hand, tliey must be 
acknowledged to contain a fairly searching diag- 
nosis of some diseases, as, e.g., of malarial fever ivith 
its accomxianying symptoms, such as jaundice, 
headache, cough, and itch. 

The second period of Indian medicine is the 
Buddhist period, ushered in by Jivaka Komara- 
bhachcha, the contemporary of Bud<lha himself, of 
whom the most wonderful cures are repoii;ed, and 
whose name indicates that he was particularly 
famous lor the treatment of children^ diseases. 
The canonical books of the Buddhists contain a 
number of medical statements. The famous Bower 
MB, Witten in the fith cent. A,B., and called after 
an English traveller w'ho discovered it at Miugai 
in Central Asia in 1890, contains three medical 
treatises, one of them being a spell against snake 
poison, said to have been applied with success by 
Buddha himself when a yoiing pux>il of his had 
been bitten on the foot by a cobra. Buddhist 
kings founded hospitals for men and beasts, and 
appointed regular x>hysicians. The famous Bud- 
diiiBt convent at Nrdanda in BihM', of wdiioli some 
ruins remain, had ample accommodation, in the 
7th cent. A.B., for 10, (KX) students of x>hilosophy 
and medicine. 
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The third period produced the now current San- 
skrit treatises of Ciiaraka, Susriita, VagMiata, 
Miidliavakara, Vah^’asena, Harita, Bheda, Vruda, 
and others on medicine in general or on particular 
subjects, such as pathology, fever, infantile diseases, 
niaieria meclica^ etc. Charaka is said to have lived 
at the court of the Buddhist king Kaniska (c- A.B. 
120) ; the great work of Siisruta is said to have 
been re-cast by the celebrated Buddhist sage Nfigar- 
junaj VUgbhata was himself a Buddhist. The 
connexion of tlie modern period of medical science 
in India with the Buddhist epoch is thus estab- 
lished, and the high stage of development reached 
by it seems to date, in the main, from the Buddhist 
time. The maUria medica in these works embraces 
an immense number of drugs belonging to the 
mineral, vegetable, and animal kingdoms. There 
are special works on pharmacy and chemistry, con- 
taining ingenious processes of preparation, especially 
of quicksilver and other metallic medicines, ■which 
were prescribed internally as well as externally. 
Indian surgery, as represented in Susruta and 
Vaghhata, can boast of the practice of lithotomy 
and laparotomy, and of operations performed in 
cases of cataract, piles, disease in the utems, for 
forming new ears and noses (rhinoplasty, which 
seems to have been borrowed by European surgeons 
from India), etc., with more than a bundred different 
surgical instruments. Indian medical works and 
doctors were exported into Arabia, and Charaka 
and Susruta may be found quoted in the writings 
of Razi {c. A.D. 900) and other eminent Arabian 
doctors. Many medical Sanskrit texts were trans- 
lated into Tibetan, and again from Tibetan into 
Mongolian and other languages of Central and 
Northern Asia, On the other hand, it appears 
probable that the physicians of India at an earlier 
period learnt a great deal from the Greeks, especi- 
ally in the field of surgery, their own knowledge 
of anatomy being too limited to admit of the per- 
formance of difficult surgical operations. More- 
over, the ancient superstitious notions were retained 
by them. Thus a certain form of smallpox, wMeli 
ij treated with cold aimlications, is personified as 
Sitala, ‘the cold deity, and is to be worshipped 
with a prayer in wMch it is declared that, whenever 
a person afflicted with smallpox addresses the deity 
as ‘ Sitala, ^itala,^ the eruptions will at once dis- 
appear from his skin, and that this goddess possesses 
a rain of ambrosia for those tormented by pustules. 
Seven forms of this disease are described, ■which 
survive in the seven smallpox sisters, including 
Sitala, whose worship is very common in N. India. 
The more aggravated forms of mental diseases are 
attributed to possession by a demon, and the cure 
is to be effected by propitiating the de'idl with 
oblations in a fire ligated in a temple, and with 
gifts consisting of eatables, an umbrella, etc. 
Infants are particularl 5 ^ liable to be attacked by a 
demon, the symptoms described pointing to lock- 
ja-w. The treatment of snake-bites includes the 
recitation of charms. When a child is born, various 
religious ceremonies take place, such as the offer- 
ing of oblations in a fire Idndled for the pur- 
pose, wdtb a view to protecting mother and ebUd 
against the attacks of demons. The prognostics 
of disease depend in the first place on various 
omens, such as the appearance and dress of the 
messenger come to summon the physician, and 
the objects or persons seen by the latter on 
Ms way to the patient. The Indian pbynioians 
{kammjas) of the present day, who belong to -the 
Vaidya caste in Bengal, and to Brahman castes in 
most other parts or India, have naturally been 
losing ground owing to the introduction of European 
scientific medicine into India; nevertheless they 
continue to be consulted by the common people, 
who also still adhere to the jiopular superstitions 


of old. Various godlings of disease in nearly all 
parts of India are worshipped with offerings of 
milk, flowers, fruits, streets, rice, betei-nuts, and 
sometimes a goat. When a child becomes danger- 
ously ill with smallpox, it is sometimes carried to 
an image of ?5itala, and bathed in the water which 
has been ofi'ered to the goddess, some of which it 
is given to drink. There are also incantations for 
almost every disease— headache, toothache, fever, 
dysentery, leprosy, madness, buims, scalds, snake- 
bites, etc. In S. India devil-dancing is very 
common. Whenever the ‘ doctor ^ attending a sick 
person finds that the malady will not yield to his 
remedies, he certifies that it is a case of possession, 
and the exorcizer is tiien called in to expel the 
demon. The malignant spirits, the supposed 
authors of a plague, are tempted to pass into the 
wild dancers and so become dissipated, the devil- 
dancers being also thought to become gifted with 
clairvoyance and a power of delivering oracular 
utterances on any subject of common interest. See, 
further, Disease and Medicine (Vedic). 
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J. Jolly. 

DISEASE AND MEDICINE (Jewish). -1. 
Disease,—!, Biblical.-— Three initial stages may 
be traced in the perennial consideration of this 
subject. Disease— so it was held-~is sent from the 
Deity ; it is therefore a punishment for sins com- 
mitted; that is, every one who suffers from 
disease has previously done some wrong for which 
he is atoning by his bodily affiietions. It is obviotm 
that this case is completely covered by the larger 
and more general question of evil, as dealt 'vvitli, for 
example, in Job, Yet, although the Book of Job 
might be said finally to solve the problem as far as 
contemporary thought was concerned, inquiry re- 
asserts itself after a brief interval. 

In the investigation of Biblical examples of sick- 
ness consequent on sin, care must be taken to ex- 
clude those cases where the punishment takes the 
form of a violent or unnatural death. These are 
included in the larger category of evil ^ Thus the 
case of Korah (Nu 16^^*’^*) and that of the disobedient 
prpphet (1 K 13“^^ Bot apply, hut the death of 
BathsheWs first son (2 S 12^^) or the smiting of 
the Egyptian firstborn (Ex 12^^) might certainly 
be cited. It is also important to differentiate cases 
where the sinner himself is smitten from those 
where the punishment falls vicariously on others 
who may be innocent, but -nffiom the sinner loves 
more than himself. To the former category be- 
long the punishments of leprosy meted ■ out to 
Miriam (Nil 12^*^) and Gehazi (2 K 5^’); to the 
latter, the death of Abijah, son of Jeroboam (1 -K 
14^2), for the death of the child meant the destruc- 
tion of Jeroboam's fondest hope— the foundation 
of a dynasty. Further, as a corollary to the latter 
class may be mentioned those cases in which the 
community suffers from disease because of (a) 
general and (b) individual trespass. The^ com- 
munity would seem to be punished because it par- 
ticipates actively or even passively by not rejecting 
the criminal, for in the absence of duly appointed 
officials it is every one's duty to take the law into 
his own hands. It is also suggested that the 
: knowledge tliat the commission of a certain’ action 
may involve others in disease and pain may act, 
upon the evibdoer as a deterrent. 

An enumeration of aB the cases in the Bible 
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where disease is a ])Uiiibliineiit is unnecessary. ^ It 
may suffice to mention a few examples where it is 
innicted as a retiibution for sin. In some cases 
leprosy is the means of chastisement ; thus Miriam 
(Nu Gehazi (2 K and Uzziah (2 Ch 26-'i) 
were smitten with this disease for slander, avarice, 
and presumption respectivelJ^ Shameful diseases 
are the result of foul crimes or irreverence (c,y. ‘Er 
and Onaii, Gn 38^ etc. ; the Philistines, 1 S 
Pharaoh (Gn 12^'^) and his household were affiicted 
with plagues on account of the abduction of ISaraii ; 
Abimelech and all his house (Gn 20^®) were smitten 
with barrenness for the same cause j the Sodom- 
ites were struck with blindness (Gn 19^^) for their 
attack on Lot; and, finally, Job’s sickness is 
ascribed by his friends to his sinfulness. Glut- 
tony was punibliecl by gastric plague and death at 
Kibroth-hattaavah (Nu IP^), and in the Tohhclmh^ 
or Kebuke chapters (Lv 26^^ etc., Bt 28^® etc.), 
various diseases are enumerated which will inevit- 
ably follow disobedience to God’s word. 

Turning to the NT, we may trace the same tend- 
ency. Thus (I Co 11®®) those who receive com- 
munion in an unworthy manner suffer disease in 
consequence. Further, there is the opposite case 
of apparently undeserved blindness (Jn 9^^*), as an 
explanation of which the possibility of sin in titero 
used to be suggested ; and, finally, there are the 
instances wliere disease is said to be due to Satanic 
a^ncj or demoniac possession (Lk 13^®, Mk 9^*^, 

That diseases follow sin may also be inferred 
negatively from such passages as Ex 15^® (‘ if thou 
wilt surely hearken to the voice of the Lord . , . 
the diseases which I put on the Egyptians I will not 
put on thee,’ cf. Dt 28®®) ; or the nifth Command- 
ment, where longevity is the reward for obedience 
to parents ; or, in a more general w'ay, Lv 18® Ye 
shall keep my statutes and my judgments by 
doing which a man shall live ’).^ 

Although these and similar instances are capable 
of ])eing classified under various different heads 
and of being arranged in other ways, yet it is by 
no means clear that alterations would produce 
any re-adjustment of ideas with reference to the 
theory of disease* It is nob safe to dogmatize or 
to differentiate between the attitude of the Penta- 
teuch and the Projffiets ; it is unwise to establish 
distinctions of time or place, because in no subject 
is there greater scope for inconsistency. The 
human mind hovers between the Beylia of ascrib- 
ing disease to the work of the Deity, and the 
Oharybdxs of making disease accidental and so in- 
dependent of Divine control, by which circum- 
stance Divine omnipotence would be impugned. 
The ^golden mean’ may offer a workable com- 
promise, but it will not often bear philosophic 
investigation. The Semites, as has often been 
shown, identified cause and effect. Pdtdlah means 
both reward and the deed which merits the reward, 
means both sin and sin-offering. The 
children who mocked the prophet were devoured by 
bears (2 K 2®®), and the iiTesisfeible conclusion to 
>be drawn was ^osf hoc ergo propter hoc» The 
witer of the Books of Kings views history purely 
from the standpoint of morals | happiness and 
misfpitune, health and disease, are tho result of 
previous conduct ; and insistence on this theory was 
the sole justification for the study of history. The 
adoption of this attitude was conducive to a belief 
in free will, since man thus had the pOAver and 
choice of avoiding disease, while the opposite 
theory, which made disease fortuitous, led to pre- 
destination. To such an extent did the theory 
that conduct alone is responsible for disease 

isee ben Ismel'iS Comil'M<yr (tr. 15. H. Lindo, 


prevail that Asa (2 Cli 16^'^) is blamed because ‘ in 
his disease he sought not the Lord but the 
physicians. ’ 

The Deity, then, is tlie source of evil as 'svell as of 
all good, since He is omnipotent. Yet already in 
early times it was felt to be impious to ascribe 
misfortune and disease directly to the Godhead. 
Hence all manner of expedients were adopted to 
avoid such a position. In the Books of Samuel 
‘the spirit of God’ is responsible for good and 
happiness, while sickness and ill -were wrought by 
‘a spirit from (nxip on) God.’ This >vas largely 
developed in the Targums (cf. Memra, Logos, etc.). 
There is no escape from attacking Divine omni- 
potence, if disease is independent of the Godhead. 
Still disinclination to ascribe disease to God grew 
and gained strength from the earliest times. The 
example of Korah’s sons is a case in point. All 
the guilty parties gather together, the innocent 
are warned to withdraw from their company, and 
finally (Nu 26^^) it is stated: ‘notwithstanding, 
the sons of Ivorah died not.’ Still stronger in- 
stances occur wdiich afford negative proof. The 
wicked cannot involve the righteous in disease and 
death, but the righteous can, conversely, deliver 
the wicked. Ten good men can save Sodom (Gn 
18®^) ; punishment extends to the third and fourth 
generation ‘ of them that hate me,’ while loving- 
kindness prevails to the thousandth generation 
(Ex 20®* % The Middatli ha-Bahamtm (attribute 
of mercy) conquers the Middath had-Din (attribute 
of justice). Finally, the teaching of Job and of 
Ezekiel established the idea of individual responsi- 
bility, and the doctrine that suffering and disease 
are not necessarily tlie consequence of Avrong- 
doing. 

2, Rabbinical. — In considering Rabbinic litera- 
' ture it 'will be found that the same tendencies may 
^ be traced and the same stages observed. We are 
; brought back to earlier views such as may be found 
! in the Pentateuch and Former Prophets, and, 

: seemingly, the teaching of Job and Ezekiel is 
I completely gone. It will, therefore, suffice to 
I adduce a limited number of instances. In the 
I first place, slander is responsible for many diseases : 

I this may be seen most clearly in Lm, Mabba xviii. 
i 4 (ed. E. Schraentzel, Stettin, 1863, p. 29, fol. 
outer col. lines Iff.): 

* There was ^drutk (engraving) on the tahlets of stone [Ex 3^^% 

Bead not but (freedom). Freedom from what? 

, . , from ohastisemonta . . . B. Simeon h, Yohai says, at the 
hour when Israel stood at Sinai and said (Ex 24?) All that tho 
Lord hath said we will do and obey,” there was not among them 
either one with an unclean issue or a leper or cripple or blind 
or dumb or deaf or mad : concerning that hour is it said (Ca 
4?) : " Entirely fair art thou, O my companion, neither is there 
blemish in theo.” When they sinned, not many days passed 
when there %vere found among them those with unclean issues 

I and lepers. About that hour it is said (Nu 62 4 )^ ** And they 
dismissed from the camp every leper, etc.” Henceforward 
Israel was liable to issues and leprosy. E. Huna . , , says . . . 
lexnosy came for slander , . , to teach thee that plagues come 
only in consequence of slander. . » [The whole passage 
should be studied,] 

Li the MeMiilia on Ex 23® (cd. L li. \Yeim, 
Yieima, 1865, p. 106«, top) aocoptauce of bribes 
said, on tbe basis of the Beriptural verse, to lead 
to blindness ; 

* Every one who accepts money to peiTcrt justice (or even to 
execute justice) will not leave the world until he is bereft of his 
eyesight. According to B. hTathan, oaa of three things will 
befall him : he will lose his knowledge of the Torah, so that he 
will declare unclean clean, or declare clean unclean, or ho will 
be In need of human aid, or he will lose his eyesight.* 

A similar thought is expressed ia the parallel 
passage in Sijdire to Dt 10*® (ecL M. Friediuaim, 
Viemia, 1804, §144), towards the end of the section. 
The MchhiUa to Ex 15^* (fol. 64<'4) should also be 
regarded. This thought may be followed in a mora 
extended foimi in Bab. 'Bnikhm fol, 16a, where 
E. Johanan {quoted by R. Samuel b, NahmanI) 
says j * 
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‘Plagues come for seven sins, for bloodshed, perjury, un- 
chastity, pride, embezzlement, pitilessness, and slander, as it is 
said (Ps 10P»), “ him who glanders his neighbour secretly, him 
will I cut off. . . ’ 

The following versCvS are then cited to prove 
each case respectively : 2 S 3^^ 2 K 5^^* Gn 12^’, 

2 Ch 2610, Lv 143(3. D5 See also Abofh v. 1 1 (Singer’s 
Prayer Booh^^ London, 1900, p. 200) : i 

‘ Seven kinds of punishment come into the world for seven 
important transgressions. If some give tithes and others do 
not, a dearth ensues from drought, and some suffer hunger 
while others are full. If they all determine to give no tithes, 
a dearth ensues from tumult and drought. If they further 
resolve not to give the dough-cake (Nu 15‘-20), an exterminating 
dearth ensues. Pestilence comes into the world to fulfil those 
death penalties threatened in the Torah, the execution of which, 
however, is not within the function of a human tribunal. . . . 
At four periods pestilence grows apace : in the fourth year, in 
the seventh, at the conclusion of the seventh year, and at the 
conclusion of the Feast of Tabernacles in each year ; in the 
fourth year, for default of giving the tithe to the poor in the 
third year (Dt 1428-9) ; in the seventh year, for default of giving 
the tithe to the poor in the sixth year; at the conclusion of the 
seventh year, for the violation of the law regarding the fruits 
of the seventh year ; and at the conclusion of the Feast of Taber- 
nacles in each year, for robbing the poor of the grants legally 
assigned to them ’ (i.e. gleanings, forgotten sheaves, corners of 
the field [Lv 192, Dt 2419]). 

The death of women at childbirth is due to three 
sins, 

* because they have been negligent in regard to their periods 
of separation, in respect to the consecration of the first cake of 
the dough and in the lighting of the Sabbath lamp’ (Mishn, 
Shahb, ii. 6 [Singer’s Prayer Book, p. 121]). 

The effect of sin {yeser hd-ra') on man and on the 
creation generally is to cause great disfigurement, 
and mysterious diseases are due to sin. The 
assage from BeresMth Rahha and elsewhere 
ealing with this point may be studied in F. Ii. 
Tennant’s Sources of .. . Original Sin, ch. vii, ff. 
Finally, B. Ami says : 

* There is no death without sin, and there is no chastisement 
without crime ' (Bab. Shabb, 55a foot). This passage should be 
carefully studied. 

Outside the immediate range of the Talmud and 
Midrashim the idea may be traced frequently ; 
e.g. Sir 31^ (p. 24, ed, Straclc, Leipzig, 1903) : ‘ In 
all thy actions be modest, that no misfortune be- 
fall tnee’j or Judah hsA-lievi^s Kitdb al-IChazart, 
pt. ii. §58 : 

‘ It was one of the wonderful traits of God that His displeasure 
for minor transgressions was shown on the walls of houses and 
in the clothes, whilst for more grievous sins the bodies were 
more or less severely stricken ’ (p. 119, ed. Hirschfeld, 1905 : 
see the whole paragraph). 

II. Mbbioinb * — Connected with the question : 
of disease is the question of cure. The function 
of the priest as physician is clearly laid down in 
the Pentateuch; he enjoys far greater authority 
than the surgeon mentioned in Hammurabi’s Code, 
probably because his sphere of treatment was more 
limited: in Assyria surgical operations seem to 
have been undertaken more commonly. The 
Babbis declared that it was a positive command- 
ment (nti'jf ni|D) for a man to get himself cured, 
on the basis OT Ex 21^® (see also Bashi, in loc,). 
Healing as a result of special prayer occurs re- 
peatedly in the Bible. According to the Babbis, 
all healing is a miracle, and repentance will effect 
a cure. Thus Bab. Nedwrim Ha declares : 

* No sick man can recover from his disease until his sins are 

forgiven , . . greater is the miracle performed to a sick man by 
his restoration to health than that wrought to Hananiah, Hishael, 
and Azariah (Dn For their fire was earthly and any 

mortal could quench it, whereas that of the sick man is from 
heaven and defies human hand ’ (see also further). 

So, too, the Palestinian Babbis denied thafc 
demons could cause or cure disease (see Demons 
AND Spieits [Jewish]), for disease came from God 
without reference to their agency (see also S. 
Seheehter, Fragment of^ a Zaaokite Work, Cam- 
bridge, 1910, p, 1, oh. xiv, p, 12, line 3). On the 
other hand, a man must not avoid sin on that 
account alone. 

* A man must not say, “ I will abstain from forbidden foods in 
order to strengthen my body and avoid disease, bnt in order to 
do the will of my Father in heaven.’* ’ 

The technical nature of cures recommended by 


the Babbis does not fall within the scope of the 
present article. Cures by prayer were frequent, 
See Mishn. Beralchoth, v. 3 (j). 10, ed. Staerk, 
Lietzmanu’s series, Bonn, 1910} : 

‘ R. Ilanina b. Do.ga used to pray over the sick and used to 
say, “Such a one will live," “Such a one will die.” They said 
to him, “ Whence knowest thou? ” ; he replied, “ If my prayer is 
fluent in my mouth, I know that it will be received.” . . 

Beference may also be made to (Singer’s 
Prayer Booh, p. 47 ; partly also on p. 16, § 8 of no. 
68 of Lietzmann’s series, AltjM-. Gehete, Bonn, 
1910) ; to Vtfun wna (p. 148 top) ; to the or 

therapeutic use of Psalms (see also art. Charms 
AND Amulets [Jewish]); and to the extremely 
beautiful prayer before reciting the Psalms in 
cases of sickness.^ The prayer deserves careful 
study. It must be observed that, although the 
Babbis fully believed in the efficacy of prayer, 
they did not, as the Christian Scientists do, deny 
the existence of disease or the power of drugs. 
The Essenes, for example, according to Philo, 
joined the care of the body to that of the soul by 
avoiding cities : * just as foul air breeds disease, so 
there is danger of contracting an incurable disease 
of the soul from . . . bad associations 
prohxis liber, §12, cited in v. 227, foot, inner 
column). 

The principle of ‘measure for measure,’ fitting 
the punishment to the sin (nnp .to or QiKf 
\S pi'i’iD i]3 ii^D), was strongly 'helJ by the Babbis,’' as 
may be seen from the extracts cited above, but, in 
spite of this, the solution of the problem was found 
in the theory of ‘ chastisements of 

love’ (‘whom the Lord lovetli he ehasteneth ’), 
and this is, of course, the real solution of the 
whole problem of evil ; man’s inability to realize 
that what is to him evil or misfortune need not in 
reality be so. See Mishn. Berakhoth, ix. 6 (p, 17, 
ed. Staerk, Bonn, 1910, Lietzmann’s series) ; 

!?p|l ^3^ ‘ With all thy might [read not 

but iTni?] ; for every measure (good or evil) which He meteth to 
thee, thank Him.* 

Misfortune is not necessarily evil, nor is disease 
necessarily the ontcome of sin. Man cannot always 
distinguish good from evil, and his mind has not 
the power of perception, beyond a certain well- 
defined limit. ‘ From the mouth of the Lord shall 
there not proceed both evil and good ? ’ (La 3®®), ‘ I 
the Lord make peace and create evil ’ (Is 45’), The 
; inability of man to comprehend the Divine scheme 
I for the government of the universe leads him to 
i erroneous conclusions as to the nature of evil and 
the origin of disease. This was the generally 
accepted conclusion. 

LuERATiniS!,-~-JjE?, art. ‘Medicine’; art. Ohaiuis and Amulets 
(J ewish) in the present work ; Hamburger, art. ‘ Krankheiten * ; 
Maimonides, chs. on the ‘ Evils,’ pt. Hi. etc. (see Fried- 

lander’s tr., London, 1904); S. Schechfcer, Aspects of BabUnia 
Theology, London, 1910, ch. xiv. etc. ; C. G. Moatefiore, art. 
‘Retribution/ in JQE, voh v., July 1893; IF. R. Tennant, 
Sources o/ . . . Original Sin, Oambridge, 1903, ch, vii. etc. ; S, 
Levy, ‘ Doctrine of Oridnal Virtue/ in Orig, Tirt^ and Other 
Studies, London, 190'?' ; F. Weber, JildL ThcoL^, Leipzig, 1897. 

Herbert Loewb. 

DISEASE AND MEDICINE (Persian).- The 
doctrines concerning bodily diseases and their treat- . 
ment by medical art form a very considerable part 
of the Avestqn system. In strict accordance with 
the dualistie conception of the universe, bodily 
disease and its treatment by medical art correspond 
exactly with sin, regarded as a spiritual malady, 
and its treatment by religious exercises conceived 
as an ethical or spiritual medicine. Similarly, 
owing to the dualistie division of the universe into 
a good and an evil creation, all bodily diseases are 
expressly declared to be creations of the Evil Spirit 
(see under art; Dhalism). In Vmd* xxii. Ahnra 
Mazda declares that Aura Mainyu created 99,999 
diseases (a fanciful number, like that of the Hindu 

iBoth of the jjwit-mmed homa may be seen at the enri of 
Heidenheim’a ed* of the Psalms, Roedemeim, 1866. 
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gofls), which are variously estimated, however, as 
90,000 in the Gujarati translation, or as 10,000 
{Blind, ix. 4), or even as low as 4333 [jyinlco.rf^ ed. 
Peshotan, vol. iv. cap, 157. 41, 43). A considerable 
number of names of diseases are preserved in 
various parts of the Avesta, and have been care- 
fully collected and discussed, especially by Geiger 
in liis Ostlrdn. KtiUur ; but most of the names are 
decidedly obscure, and little improvement has been 
made since Geiger’s study; even Bartholomae’s 
great lexicon throws no further light upon the 
terms used. 

It is fairly certain, however, that we may find in them fevers 
{tafnu, dazlm)t and diseases of the head (siirasUf sdmma). As 
akm diseases were and still are a special scourge of the Iranian 
countries, we naturally expect to find mention of leprosy, and 
as a matter of fact this dread disease apparently (in spite of de 
Ilarlez’s striking’ argument to the contrary) is indicated by the 
term paeso vitareto tanus { Vend. ii. S5 ; Ft. v, 92), probably 
‘leprosy which segregates the iiody ’ (cf. Pahlavi pHSk, Pazend 
pisky Mod. Pera, pes^ Kurdish plsi). In pdmun (Yt xiv. 48) we 
may see either leprosy, according to the general interpretation, 
or itch (S. K. Dubash), which is probably also indicated by 
(jarenu. Among other terms, more or leas obscure, the identi- 
fication of whien is largely conjectural, xiii, 181) 

probably indicates a venereal disease ; iafmi . . . tanwje 
zoisJmwje (Vend. vii. 173) may he puei*peral fever ; skeitda (ib. 
V. 100) may indicate a rupture ; aghosU {ib. vii. 145) and mzem- 
noasU (ib. xx. 9, 11) most probably signify rickets and caries of 
the bone ; duruka (ib. xx. 14, 20) alinost certainly calculus ; 
huniglm (ib.) seems to be the Modern Persian kum^ carbuncle 
(Houtum-Schindler, ZBMG xxxvii. [1S83] 5411.), In astaiviia 
we seem to have the name of some eruptive disease, like small- 
pox or measles, Among a number of hitherto quite unidentified 
terms, three bs^inning with azh- in all probability refer to 
diseases caused by snake-bite. 

Tlie origin of the art of medicine as recorded in 
the Avesta is supernatural, and associated with 
the name of the hero Thrita, who, according to the 
Vendidad^ was the first physician, *tlie first of 
those heroic, active, benevolent men, with magic 

E ower, brilliant, powerful, before the giving of the 
aw, who made the various diseases cease.’ He 
bepught Aimr«a Mazda for a remedy against 
poisons {msh-citrem^ or perhap.s *eine von Gift- 
pflanzen stammende Arznei ’[Geiger]), and a metal 
Knife (for surgical operations). Ahxira Mazda 
narrates that he gave him thousands and millions 
of medical plants, among them the inysterions 
gaokmrMCts the later gdicari tree, the source of all 
medicines {Ve7id. xx, 1-17). The Yashts appear 
to confound this Thrita with Thraetaona, whose 
name seems to be a patronymic derived from the 
former — for hisfravasMiB invoked againstdiseases. 
Darmesteter quotes Hamza as stating that Faridun 
{i.e, Thraetaona) was the inventor of medicine, and 
adds that tlie Modern Persian amulets against 
disease beat the name of Faridftn (see Chaems ahb 
Amulets [Iran.], vol. iii. p. 449^). Moreover, the 
genius Air^aman (apparently the personification 
of prayer) is also intimately connected with the 
medical art. Alxura Mazda calls him to come and 
expel disease and death { Vem d. xxii , xxiii. ). Later 
on, in the Falilavi Dmkart he becomes the tutelary 
genius of physicians, to whom he gives miraculous 
help to cure men’s bodies. As we siiail see, prayer 
was always regarded as the most efiScacious of 
remedies. 

The commoueBfe temt to mdioato indifferently ‘medicine/ 
* healmg^,* ‘ medicaments/ or * physician/ is bamhuza^ cor resiwid- 
mg to the Skr. hkishdjt bh^shajn^ In Pahlavi we find this word 
m beshajj but more commonly under the curiously invei'teci 
form as in Modern Persian and in the Armen, words 

QZhishJSf ‘physician/ and hzhshkel^ ‘heal.* 

The Avesta attributes great importance to the 
threefold division of medicine according to the 
means employed ? hreta^ the knife ; herbs ; 

manthra, formula— as we should say^ surgery, 
medicine, and prayer. This is also the well-known 
diviatou of the Gx^eeks; Pindar, speaking of 
Askleplosj, says (BgtK iii, 91-95) s 

. * ^ roif? 

rots irpocraveft, vi- 

vfH/Tt£s, yiftots Tfejidirrm* ndvroOep 
rovz fie ro^cus va-rttcr^P 


As Pindar gives the lir.st place to iraotSaij so the 
Avesta esteems the cure by px'ayer or conjuration 
the best of all ; ho that the prayer- physician 
{niaiithro-hacshar^n) is called ‘the pliy.si<daii of 
]jhysieians.’ In fact, tlie ^lahthra Sjieuia, or sacred 
foniiula, is personilied and invoked as a geiiiiis; 
‘Weal me, O Mahthra vSjienta, O brilliant one!’ 
It is Abura jMazda himself who speak.s, and promises 
thonsarnls of camels, oxen, and .sheep ( Fcm/. xxii. 
7~10). This maMkra is not prayer in our sense, 
but a conjuratory formula, as employed so often 
among Eastern peoples. Homer, too, shows it as 
employed together witli surgical treatment : 

{tTeiX^jv fi’ *OSt>(r»jo5 a/xu/tovos, dvnOcoto, 

SijfXap imcrrajuepfag’ itraoeSf) S' alpa iceAaii/ov 
eaxc&op (Od, xix. 46b-8). 

There is an excellent specimen of these coujura- 
tory formuliein Fend, xx, 7 : ‘ I conjure thee, disease 1 
I conjure thee, death ! I conjure tliee, burning I 

I conjure thee, fever I I conjure thee, headache I 
... I conjure thee, smallpox (?)!’ There is a 
striking analogy between these conjurations and 
those employed, by the Akkadians (Lenormaiit, 
Chaldean Magic^ Eng. tr., 1877, pp. 4, 20, 260). 
These formuije, as with the Greeks and Hindus, 
may, like so many other elements in the Avesta, 
be derived from an earlier population (perhaps 
Turanian) absorbed by the Aryans.^ The genius 
of metals, Khshathra Vairya, is said to have given 
the first physician, Thrita, a knife with a golden 
point for surgical operations (cf. Vend, xx, 3). 
Careful instructions are given for the training and 
examination of surgeons and physicians, based on 
the principle of expenmentnm %n eorpore Dili, The 
candidate is to practise, not on a Mazdman, but 
on a e7«caa-wor.sluppci% that is, the follower of any 
otlier religion. Should he operate upon one such 
with fatal result, and again a second and a third 
time, he is declared incapable for ever of practising 
either medicine or surgery. Should ho persevere 
and injure a Mazdsean, he is held guilty of a crime 
equivalent to homicide. After three successful 
experiments, however, he is considered a fully 
qualified medical man {Vend. vii. 95-104). A 
serious view ‘was taken of a physician’s duties i he 
must make all speed to visit hl.s patients ; if the 
disease attack one at nightfall, he must hasten to 
arrive by the second, watch ; if at the second watch, 
he must arrive by midnight; if during the night, 
then by daybreak (Fcne/. xxi. 9-11). The fees of 
the physician are minutely regulated according to 
the rank of the patient. A priest pays only by 
liturgical prayers and blessings. Tiic payment for 
the various chiefs of a household, a village, a clan, 
or a province, are respectively an ass, a horse, a 
camel, and a yoke of four horses ; whilst, for the 
wives, female animals coiTesponding are required. 
It would ai>pear that later on these fees were 
changed into monetary payments: the Pahlavi 
commentator estimates the prayers paid by the 
priest at 3000 stlra (Ur. fTrar-ifp), whilst the yoke of 
four horses is valued at 70 stir^„ It may be 
remarked that tlie Avestan physician was also a 
veterinary surgeon, for a scale of charges is also 
fixed for the treatment of cattle, great and small 
{Vend. vii. 105-117), and it is distinctly said that 
the same means must bo employed for the cure of 
a rabid dog as for one of the faithful {ib, xiii. 97-99). 

Turning now to the later Pahlavi literature, we 
hnd the whole subject of the art of medicine most 
fully and systematically treated in an interest- 
ing tractate incorporated in that encyclopmdie 
work, the and forming ch. 157 of bk. iii. 

printed in vol. iv. of Peshotan’s edition (Bombay, 

II vols., 1874-1910). It is by far tho most con- 
siderable ehajiter of the whole woidc. 1 1 falls into 

1 An amusing remark ty ft more recent Tarsi commentator 
quoted by Darmeslefcer (aote to Vend. vfi. 120) is tims naively 
expressed ; ‘ Uc may not cure, init he will do no kann 
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four distinct parts ; (1) medicine, (2) the medical 
man, (3) diseases, (4) remedies. 

It is curious to lemarlt that Hindu medical science also 
disting-uished the ‘four feet’ {pMci) ot medicine, which, how- 
ever, were reckoned as : the physician, disease, medicine, the 
nurse ; while Hippocrates has a threefold division ; -q rc'xrij Sia 
rpiwv, rb v6(n}iJLCLf 6 voaewv, koI 6 tTjrprf? (de Mm'b. Vulg, i. 1). 

The author hegins by defining the oasis or 
foundation [hun) and the necessity of medicine, 
which is, of course, owing to the action of the Evil 
Spirit. He next distinguishes between spiritual 
and material medicine, and again between general 
and individual medicine — the former apparently 
applying to the maintenance of the public health, 
and the latter to that of individual patients. It is 
curious that, whilst on the whole following the 
medical system of the Avesta as above described, 
the Dinkart recognizes instead of three, means 
of healing,* viz. formulae, fire, herbs, acids, and 
the knife. Another interesting distinction is that 
of prophylactic medicine (or hygiene, as we should 
say) for the preservation of health, and curative 
medicine for the healing of disease. In accordance 
with this, two kinds of practitioners are also 
distinguished: the druiatopat^ ‘master of health’ 
(as we might say, officer of health), and the hijishak, 
‘ healer, ’ or doctor. In the section specially devoted 
to the physician several questions are treated. 
The supreme chief of corporal medicine is the 
Sovereign {i.e, the king) ; of spiritual medicine, the 
Zarathiistroteinai or supreme high priest. The 
matter {mate) on which the physician exercises his 
art is defined to he, for the spiritual physician, 
the human soul endowed with a body ; for the 
corporal physician, the human body endowed with 
a soul. The reciprocal action of body and soul is 
then discussed with considerable skill, and corre- 
sponds pretty much with our idea of mens sana in 
corpore sano. The description of a perfect jihysician 
of the body is wox'th quoting : 

‘He should know the limbs of the body, their articulations ; 
remedies for the disease ; should possess his own carriage and 
an assistant ; should be amiable, without jealousy, gentle in 
word, free from haughtiness ; an enemy to disease, but the 
friend of the sick ; respecting modesty, free from crime, from 
injury, from violence; expeditious; the right hand of the 
widow; noble in action; protecting good reputation; not 
acting for gain, but for a spiritual reward ; ready to listen ; 
having become a physician hy favour of Aryaman ; possessed of 
authority and philanthropy ; skilled to prepare health-giving 
plants medically, in order to deliver the body from disease, to 
expel corruption and impurity ; to further peace and multiply 
the delights of life ’ (§ 19). 

The regulations for the probation of the medical 
candidate are the same as those we have quoted 
from the Avesta, whilst, as for fees, the treatise 
simply refers to the sacred text. In the third part 
we meet the statement that there are two funda- 
mental maladies, denominated faraehiU and allnhut^ 
which seem to indicate rather some forms of moral 
evil, hut their explanation is extremely obscure, 
although the words occur in several treatises. The 
Evil Spirit {Gandk M%n6i) is the cause of all evils, 
both of soul and body — for the former, of every 
kind of vice and evil passion ; for the latter, of 
cold, dryness, evil odour, corruption, hunger, thirst, 
old age, pain, ‘ and all other causes of malady and 
death.’ The number of diseases is given as 4338 ; 
their names are simply those of the Avesta in a 
slightly altered form. One interesting division of 
mmadies is that which divides corporal diseases 
into voluntary (such as venereal disease) and 
involuntary (such as fevers); whilst the diseases 
of the vital principle (jam) are distinguished as 
vices tending forward [e.g. passion and anger) and 
those tending backward idleness). 

. The fourth and last part of the treatise may 
be styled therapeutic. The number of remedies 
derived from the vegetable kingdom is said to be 
seventy, and they are divided again into those 
which are by nature b^Beflcent, and those which of 
theit nature are poisonous, but may be so treated as 


to become medicinal. As an example of the former 
is given the myrobalan of Cabul — the only plant 
which is lueiiiioned, Tlie miraculous {rajdato) 
trees, the Gdkart and the white Horn — here clearly 
distinguished from one another — are referred to as 
sources of healing. Health is next divided into 
two kinds — health of the soul and health of the 
body; and the various oppositions between the 
powders of the former and certain vices co-existent 
and yet hostile are detailed at length. In the 
whole passage ^ve have a well- sustained distinction 
between the hamestarik {diametrically opposed, 
contradictory,^ excluding the opposite) and the &m- 
tarvato (co-existent but hostile) ; and the passage 
entirely confirms the sense of this latter difficult 
word which the present writer propounded in the 
Academy^ xxvi, [1884] 397. A similar distinction 
is then made between the elements of the body 
and the hostile forces, cold and dryness, produced 
by the Evil Spirit — a veritable helium intestinum 
between the four elementary qualities as described 
by Galen and other uarly medical writers. Curi- 
ously enough, however, with the Iranians the 
position of dryness and moisture is reversed, dry- 
ness and cold being together reckoned among evil 
qualities — an inversion, no doubt, to be explained 
by the rarity and consequent vast importance of 
humidity in ancient Iran. The action of the blood, 
of food, and of moderation are next explained, as 
well as the necessary interdependence of spiritual 
and corporal medicine. 

An interesting question is that of the relations 
between Iranian medicine and that of India and 
Greece. The researches of Haas [ZDMG xxx., 
xxxi.) and Muller {ih, xxxiv.) have conclusively 
shown the great influence exercised by Greet 
medicine on the Hindus, and a question of the 
latter writer deserves our attention here : 

‘A faofe which concerns not Indianista, hut rather stiidenfca 
of Middle-Persian and Arabic literature, is this— it may be 
deduced from the Arabic texts tliat it is worth while inquiring 
by what road Indian medical literature reached the Muham- 
madans. We know that Indian tales reached the realms cf the 
Ohalifs through the Pahlavl: is it not therefore obvious to 
suppose the same road for medical science?’ (see also J. Jolly, 

‘ Medicin/ GIAP iii. 10, pp, 17-19). 

We have indicated above certain parallelisms 
between Iranian medical theories and those of the 
Greeks, though none of them can be considered 
very decided. History, however, bears out the 
probability of such influence of Greek medicine 
upon Persian. Greek physicians are to be found 
at all epochs at the courts of Iranian sovereigns. 
Such was the case even under the Achsemeniaiis : 
we need cite only Demokedes imder Daxins i., the 
famous Ctesias, and Apollonides mentioned by 
the latter. Spiegel thinks it probable that in 
populous cities foreign physician.s often competed 
with native ones. Under the Sasanians, too, we 
find Greek physicians at the royal court, and 
Spiegel is of opinion that Indian physicians made 
their way there also {Mran^ AlUrth.^ Leipzig, 1878, 
iii. 582). 

LiTBaATUMJ,— W.’ Geiger, Ostirdn, K'uUur tm Altartum, 
Erlangen, 1882, pp. 391-399; L. C. Casartelli, TraiU de 
mddecine mmdienne traduit du Pehlevi et eormnentSf Louvain, 
1B88, also La Philosophie religieuse dtt mazd^ime soite lee 
Saseanides^ IjOuvain, 1884 (Eng, tr., Bombay, 1889); S. E. 
Dubash, The Zoroastrian Sanitavy Qode, Bombay, 1906 — a 
skilful attempt, by a -higbly qualified Parsi medical man, to 
bring the Avestan medical and bygienic system into correlation 
with modern European medical science, and ‘to show my 
educated co-religionisls how well the laws of the Vendidad, 
enacted for the preservation of health and for the observance of 
the purity of things, are in harmony with the laws of hj'giene 
and the principles of the science of medicine.’ 

L. 0. Casabtelli. 

DISEASE AND .MEDICINE (Teutonic).— 
I. Disea.se.— Nothing madia so powerful an im- 
pression upon the f ceEngs of primitive man as the 
phenomena of disease and death. Whether the 
end came as the inevitable result of a prolonged 
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struggle, or whether it hefell with startling sudden- 
ness in the heyday of life~in either rase the 
terror-stricken mind was forced to face the ques- 
tion as to the cause and origin of the dread occur- 
rence. 

Deatli from loss of blood and death by strangu- 
lation were of course more or less familiar incidents 
of tlie chase and of war. But what mysterious 
power was it that suddenly opened the veins with- 
in the body, and brouglit a comrade’s life to an end 
by hsemorrhage; or, again, obstructed the air- 
passages from "Within, and thus caused the hale 
and hearty youth to perish by suffocation, convul- 
sively clutching at his throat? The inmates of 
the smoky turf-cabin had often felt this malign 
power at work, as it squatted — crushing and squeez- 
ing— on breast and throat, and had awaked with 
screams of teiTor and bathed in perspiration : it 
was the dreaded alp (incubus, nightmare), who 
had all but strangled them to death. By night 
likewise they were seized by that frightful some- 
thing which resides in the body permanently, and 
* thus differs from the alp that comes by night, or 
even in the midday slumber, yet speedily with- 
draws again. The unwelcome visitations of the 
incubus must have made a profound impression 
on their victims; and it vras an experience of 
similar character which now and a^ain befell them 
in spring, when the storm %vas raging outside, and 
alternate chills and burnings seized them, causing 
the shiver of fever, tormenting them in sleep with 
wildly-rushing dreams, and at length bringing 
them in their delirium to the experience of things 
which, as their house-mates affirmed, no one else 
had perceived ; the fell work, surely, of gruesome 
creatures, invisible, but to feeling all too real, 
w’hich hemmed them in, prowled after them, 
fell upon them like stealthy foes — the spirits 
and demons of disease, which the causal instinct, 
with its unconsciously creative tendency and its 
power of stimulating the imagination, depicted in 
endlessly varied forms, corresponding to the ob- 
served phenomena accompanying the afiliction. 
A special object of misgiving was the unseen, 
though living and potent, entity which dwelt in 
friend and foe alike, which passea from the body 
at death and left it behind, ie, the soul, as 
priniitive man w'as always obsessed by the stis- 
picion that departed souls still pursued their 
friendly or hostile activities in the shadow'y host 
of disease-spirits. 

Among the Teutons the souls of the dead were 
believed to join t!ie great demonic host which, 
comprising elves, mares,’ Tnulmi^ BchraUi and 
trolls, swei)t along in the train of Woden and Holla t 
winged creatures who appeared everywhere, and 
had their home in the savage forest. On occasion 
the disease-demons assumed boclilv shape, show- 
ing themselves in every variety of form, and ap- 
pearing in the disease itself m %yorm-like threads 
that creep under the skin, or as actual worms living 
in wounds and sores, or being diaeharged there- 
from. The idea of the wriggling worn as the em- 
bodiment of the disease-demon was widely current 
among the Teutons, The demon was supposed to 
emerge from the worm in the form, of some winged 
being, or of an ugly, crawling, slimy toad. 

Hext in importance to the ineuba, or spMta of 
the dead, who afflicted the survivors with homble 
nightmares, or consorted with them lasciviously in 
dreams, and who, in the form of some animal, 
often forced their way to the fireside through holes 
and cracks (cf. O.N. viam kpallSi, ^the torment of 
the mare,’ tradj also cauche-^mr IcmicM^ 
from Lat. cctlcaref 'to tread’], 'the walk of the 
mare’), it was the horde of alpS ' — creatures fabri- 
the imagination from the nightmare— 
tn§ ^lhe% th^ rac§ of elves (A.B. who^ as 


noxious demons practised their wicked magic (A.S, 
cclf-siden) n2>on mankind, especially in attacks of 
fever. They were the personal causes of the so- 
called elf-disease, which injures mankind as ' elf- 
shot’ (A.B. ylfagescoty O.N. alfskudy Danish eloer^ 
shucl), striking the skin (A.S. on fell scoten)y the 
flesh {on Jlwse scoten)^ the blood {on Mod scoten)^ or 
the limbs and joints [on lid srMen) ; or as the less 
injurious elf -breath, which, Avhen merely blown 
(O.N. al'vgusty A.S. celfbUesty Swed. elfvehlast) upon 
human beings, caused a swelling of the limbs ; or 
even as a voracious sucking (A.S. celfsogoya) of 
blood or marrow or bone ; or as some other vagrant 
affliction (O.N, dlfa-'oolkum>y ' elf-roll,’ cf. 'walk’) 
which falls upon a person in its flight. When a 
man fell p. victim to such an ' onfall ’ (A.S. onfeall)^ 
Ids neighbours said ‘ the elves are upon him.^ 
Besides these, however, there were numerous 
other noxious spirits ill-afteeted towards mankind, 
as may be inferred from the personal cast of many 
of the ancient names applied to particular dis- 
eases, as, c.y,, Nessia, Nagedo^ Stechedo, Tropphoy 
Crampho. Touching - demons caused dysentery, 
lymphangitis, and anthrax ; stroking - demons 
(cf. ' moon-struck ’), face paralysis and mental de- 
rangement ; burning-demons, blisters and gangrene ; 
biting-, pinching-, scratching-, and bruising-de- 
mons, skin-affection like cancer, extravasation of 
blood, itch, freckles, or phlegmonous inflammation, 
but they could also affect the body internally, and 

f ive rise to ulcers in the stomach (O.H.G. mayo- 
izado). As tearing-demons they produced gnawing 
pains in nerves and muscles; as striking-demons 
they afflicted men with apoplexy and epilepsy, 
with blindness and mumps ; as pusliing-demons 
they brought on hiccup, and the wascA, which 
presses upon the heart and the womb ; as pricking- 
demons they were the cause of pneumonia and 
pleurisy, with their accompanying pains in the 
si<le, and also of sunstroke ; as choking-demons they 
caused disorders which constrict the throat (croup, 
diphtheria) ; as binding-demons, rickets and phim- 
osis ; as |p*ipping-demons {hardgreipy widg7*eip)y 
blie s'wooniugs and spasms of unemia, eclampsia, 
and epilepsy ; as blowdng-demons, disorders of the 
eyes (especially blennorrhoea in the newdy bom) 
and the blisttus of anthrax, as also smallpox and 
plague, though these, no doubt, "were sometimes 
figured as dragons and griflins rushing hither and 
thither, and killing people with the poisonous fumes 
they exhaled. 

Human beings were also exposed to the aggres- 
sions of certain repulsive creatures of diminutive 
size, such as the dwarfsy who caused monstrous 
births, local paralysis, lunacy, mumps, and similar 
diseases {e.g, idiocy, apoplexy, herpes), produced 
convulsions, molested people at night by crushing 
and stifling, and, in particular, brought about 
baneful fevers (thus A.S. practically means 

an attack of fever). Evil-dinposea demonic Salishm 
(cf. Scot, 'skeilum’) smote man and beast with 
pestilence, conveying influenza (O.H.O, elcalmOy 
shelma) and the ‘black death’ in fetid effluvia— an 
idea which reveals a glimmering sense of the 
danger of infection, m does also the notion of the 
SSehelmenbeine in starveling cattle, the 'Pest- 
sehalme’ being supposed to take material shape in 
these. 

Demons of disease dwelling in forests were also 
regarded as the less noxious SchreUe (goblins) and 
%mjhtSy and were personified as Dilsel tstupors), or 
os*' yellow hags,’ yellow-bellied Sdkleti, who knit 
yellow vestments with yellow needles— the yellow 
smock-frocks which they throw over the homes of 
their victims as jaundice {GdlmicM), or as red skin 
{Fellmerg$n)m erysipelas, or as tumid skin {Schwdl- 
mergm) in local dropsy. This idea, as implying 
the persouifica,tiQn of local affections, reveals a some- 
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what more advanced concei>tion of disease, which 
must liave coexisted from the outset with the de- 
monistic view, the latter applying more particularly 
to acute and chronic infectious diseases, and the 
ydiole hrood of ‘ nervous ’ disorders. The demon- 
istic view of disease has a direct link of connexion 
with the NT conception of demons in the Gothic 
word ddimCnm'cis, and at length culminates in the 
mediaeval theory of possession by devils (A.S. 
deofolseoc and deofolaeocnes). 

2 . Medicine* — In the practice, of healing, like- 
wise, a simple empiricism no doubt prevailed among 
the ancient Teutons from the first, though natur- 
ally the evidence of this fact has almost entirely 
disappeared. But this experimental therapeutics 
became almost inseparably coml^ined with denion- 
istic conceptions and modes of thought. 

A wound was first of all cleansed and bound up 
with vulnerary herbs. If the bleeding was pro- 
fuse, the sore was sprinkled with the dust of dried 
plants, and the bandage was tightened. But, as 
this did not always prove effective, recourse was 
had to the ‘more potent* remedies — of which we 
shall speak below — as preventives, and this mode 
of treatment was presently applied in all cases and 
‘for all cases’; i,e» it became customary to use 
such remedies at the very beginning of the treat- 
ment, as unexpected and apparently causeless con- 
tingencies might supervene in the process of heal- 
ing — complications as mysterious as they were 
dangerous, such as inflammation, erysipelas, 
diphtheria, hospital gangrene, and lock-jaw ; in 
short, all those concomitants of bodily injuries 
which are now traced to infection. These unwel- 
come manifestations were regarded as ‘gruesome 
companions,* the personified influences of malicious 
denizens of the world of spirits and demons, though 
they might also be due to the machinations of evil- 
disposed human beings who were able to move the 
demonic realm and make it subservient to their 
will. IMoreover, there was always the possibility 
that tlie invalid had in some respect neglected the 
claims of religion. He might have fallen short in 
performance of his duties towards the friendly 
deities of his people, so that they had sent the 
injury as a punishment, or had given to the 
wicked elves, whom they generally held in cheek, 
that permission to work inju^ of which they’ 
so fiercely availed themselves. For all such possi- 
bilities timely and rapid measures had to be taken. 
Horror lowered upon primitive man from all sides, 
and it was the part of wise counsellors — both men 
and women, hut, in all that related to disease, 
more especially women— to soothe the terror- 
haunted soul. 

Diseases of supernatural orimn, and, in fact, all 
painful things that could not be traced forthwith 
to sensible causes, might be Divine punishments, 
from which the sufferer could be absolved only by 
expiation — ^by the bloody or unbloody sacrifice. 
The sacrificing priest secured his people against 
the demons of plague. Odin himself, however, 
is the master-magician, the ‘magic-father* (O.N. 
galdro-father) ; as the sun-god he scatters the 
nocturnal swarm of the ‘night-goers* {nihtgmga)*^ 
he is the mighty elf-dispelier, the scourge of the 
alps {grcEii alfa). Nevertheless, it was also the 
custom to offer sacrifice to the alps themselves 
{alfaUot)i who were often well-affeeted towards 
men, and had some knowledge of the plants that 
must he dug on moonless nights. Tlie cult of 
Eir, the special goddess of healing, is of relatively 
late origin; she was the personification of the 
gentle hand of woman in nursing the sick (O.N. 
eira, ‘to care for,* ‘nurse’). But Odin still held 
Ms place as the supreme god of healing, and the 
healing ‘ touch ’ of * Wodan’s finger * was long the 
prerogative of English and Frankish kings— de- 


scendants of Odin — as a cure for scrofula and 
struma (‘king’s evil*). At an earlier date the 
power of curing disease was ascribed to the god 
Thor, the great preserver in times of sickness and 
danger, the destroyer of evil spirits. But Odin 
the Wise knew all the secrets of the magic which 
counteracts the ivork of demons ; ‘ succouring 
oracles of healing* {Eavamdli 11, 9), ‘long, power- 
ful runes of life* 44), ‘succouring stajfis 

and protective runes' {Sigrdrifumdl, 5 and 9), and 
‘ statFs full of healing virtue ’ [Hdvamdl, 145), 

Here we come upon the most important element 
in the healing magic directed against the demons 
of disease, viz. the spell, which was inscribed on 
rods, pieces of bark, or the skin, as, e.g., the hand, 
of the invalid, and which might be whispered, 
spoken, chanted, or shouted. All the ancient 
Teutonic languages furnish numerous examples 
of such spells or charms — more especially formulje 
for the healing of wounds, the stanching of blood, 
and the prevention of swelling and mortification. 
Thus, Hartmann von Aue tells how, after a wound 
had been bandaged, Gawan, faithful to ancient 
Teutonic custom, uttered the spell : ‘ JZer wunden 
wundensegen. ’ Again and again in the ‘blood- 
charms * we find the phrases : ‘ stant plot fasto,’ 
‘verstand dfi, bluotrinna.’ Nor are other possible 
contingencies forgotten ; thus ‘ dyn stelcent, dyn 
swillent, dyn kiilent, dyn vulent, dyn stinkent, 
dyn swerent, dyn rennent sholt laten * — a spell 
which calls for uninterrupted convalescence. But 
the folk-medicine of the ancient Teutons com- 
prised similar spells for many other ailments. 
Thus we find charms for worms, designed to expel 
the msso (worm) wfith niun nessinchlinoTi (‘nine 
little worms’) from the marrow, through veins, 
flesh, and skin, and so out of the body;^ or to 
kill it, or cause it to drop from the sore in the 
form of maggots. There were also fever-charms, 
used for destroying or expelling ‘ ritten ’ ; charms 
for fracture and dislocation, spoken while the 
injured limb was being stroked or rubbed, and 
supposed to help the disconnected bones to re- 
unite; charms for the eye, which arrested run- 
nings, swelling, pain and dimness in that organ ; 
charms for convulsions, curing epilepsy, ‘wild 
shot,* gout, obstruction of bowels, colic 
muoier), ‘ cold pains,’ and ‘ irregular ’ gout ; 
charms for consumption, curing all forms of wast- 
ing disease; chaims for swelling, which removed 
intumescences {e.g, wens) and swollen glands 
{hyrrill ) ; charms for the teeth, which destroyed 
the worms of toothache and caries ; birth-charms, 
which were uttered before the knees of a woman 
in labour, and helped to usher the child safely 
into the world and bring away the afterbirth (as, 
e.y,, in the Edda, they were ‘sung vigorously* 
for Borgny by Oddriin, supported by the birth- 
runes ‘painted on hands and joint-bandages* as 
‘health-marks ’). 

Sometimes the expedients employed took the 
form of slips of bast inscribed with formula 
similar to the foregoing {eouhorgiscrih), and sus- 
pended in little boxes (plecliir) around the invalid, 
or bound upon the diseased part {ligaturm) % while 
they were also used as prophylactics, as amulets 
for the ‘breaking of sickness.* But charms were 
likewise of avail for the transference of diseases 
to another place, and for conveying them to 
animals and trees (‘branch-runes/ ‘which must 
be learned by any one who would be a physician,* 
{Edda^y Gnarms were spoken or chanted in 
gathering medicinal and magical herbs, in making 
decoctions, and in .other proceedings, such as pass- 
ing or creeping through split trees; they were 
uttered over an unconscious invalid, or while a 

101 the celehr^ted O.H.O. ‘Munich worm-charm,’ which 
will he given in Infi in the art. Magic (Teutonic). 
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nine-einl^ellished gold ring "was being moved in 
a circle round his Avcnind ; ])ruhably also when an 
iron or bronze ring was fixed rouml a limb as a 
prophylactic agaiiiist demons, and even in Jumping 
through tlio fcolstitial fire, the smoke of which 
the leaper tried to catch and retain in his clothes 
as a protection against fever. 

The practical parts of these various expedients, 
and many other actions of the same kind, were, 
no doubt, frequently — perhaps more frequently — 
employed without spells, the place of the latter 
being gradually^ taken by new manipulations, 
articles of clothing, and other paraphernalia, c.y, 
wooden masks, hats, cloaks, bags with the most 
fantastic contents, such as talons, cla^vs, nails, 
hair, small hones and similar trumpery — the stock- 
in-trade of the witch-doctor (shaman, medieine- 
man) all over the world. Such objects as images 
of the gods were dipped in water in order to 
endow it with special remedial virtues; cakes 
were baked in the form of the powers of healing, 
and then eaten ; wooden arms and legs were hung 
up in temples or groves as votive ofterings, while 
magic stones, with or without runic writing (stones 
of life), were worn as amulets. 

Such were the ^medical* ideas, practices, and 
devices by which the ancient Teutons sought to 
cure existing^ disorders ami to secure themselves 
against possible injuries to health. But even 
those remedial measures which might ^ at first 
sight seem to he purely natural were in many 
cases conjoined with a superstitious element. 
Thus, when applying a rolling massage to the 
abdomen for troubles in that region, the doctor’ 
would have in his hand a beetle or some such 
creature, into which the disease, or the demon 
causing it, was supposed to pass ; while, in trying 
to dislodge the demons of pain from certain parts 
of the body by fumigating them with tlie incense 
of narcotic herbs, the oj^erator softly utieretl a 
spell, or chanted a magic verse. The demonistic 
themy of disease was itself of empirical origin. 
Even here a slight though real element of fact 
underlies all that is merely fanciful, and it was 
only as a secondary phase that it unfolded that 
riotous luxuriance which took shape liiially as an 
imaginary host of disease-demons encompassing 
mankind. These demons were the outcome of 
what might be called observation of patliological 
symptoms, which found its materials in all manner 
of deformities in men and animals; such de- 
formities, again, adding fresh matter to the ideas 
born of the nightmare, and constantly confirming 
them by apparently positive evidence — just as the 
intestinal or external parasite seemed to corro- 
borate the personifying animistic theory of dis- 
ease. The parasitical theory of disease is thus 
intimately related to the demonistic. 

The anti-deraonio incantation was usually re- 
garded as appertaining specially to the individual, 
who used it to protect himself against, or deliver 
himself from, some particxilar demon ; while the 
bloody sacrifice performed by the tribal priest was 
designed to guard the whole tribe against surprise 
' attacks by the host of diBesse-spirits. But we 
also find incantations of an almost general char- 
acter used as safeguards against posdble onsets 
of demons --- against ♦whatever elf it may be’ 
.Jjtejf ytfa ke hkn All conceivable com- 

bmations of the . supematuralistio therapeutics 
of' ma^c and the plmico-cliemical therapeutics 
of manipulation and pharmacy have been evolved 
in the course of centuries, nor can it even yet 
be said that, in the folk-medicine of the Teutons 
or other races, the purely natural standpoint has 
finally carried the day. 
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K. SUDIIOFF. 

DISEASE AND MEDICINE (Vedic).™Xiw^- 
tation of the. subject, — The distinction between 
charms for the cure of disease (bhaimjydnl) and 
other charms is frequently evanescent. They 
approach with special clo’seness the charms to 
secure long life {di/iisyCtni, cf. Magic [Vedic]) on 
the one hand, and the chaimis of exorci.sm (cf. 
Witchcraft [Vedic]) on the other. Moreover, 
charms for easy childbirth, for abortion, and for the 
promotion or destruction of virility might properly 
be classed among them, but are in fact classed 
regularly among the rites pertaining to W'omen 
{strl-karmdni, cf. Magig [Vedic]). Instead of 
attempting any theoretic distinction, it seems best 
to follow the* Hindu cla.ssification, and treat in 
this article only charms of the type contained in 
the M/^//.s*q/yff-chaj)ters (xxv.-xxxii. ) of the Ku ubikit 
Sutm, reserving tiie related charms for the articles 
cited above, 

I. Sources.— -The chief source for our know- 
ledge of the beliefs relating to disease in Vedic 
times and of the practices based upon theju is the 
Athai'vaveda. Of hymns or parts of hymns in- 
tended to secure the cure of more or loss shaiqdy 
defined diseases, the Atliarvan Hamhitd contaiiis 
something over a hundred. The pra(‘tiees by 
which the.se were at one time accompanied ai'e 
given in the hkaisajya<\\Q,^iG.m of the Kausika 
SuUyji. 

It cannot, of coiwse, bo always confldonUy assoyted that the 
practices there described are, identical with those employed 
w'hen tho hymns were composed. But that cho statements of 
the ritual are, in the main, baaed upon a <joort underatanding 
of the hymns is shown by the flood of light that the study of 
the ritual has thrown upon the interpreiation of tho hymns 
(cf. the history of their interpretation which is given in 
the Commentary to pages 1-48 of Bloomfield’s ‘llymri.sof the 
Atharva-veda,' SEE, vol. xlii.). That the troatiuent of the 
hymn in tho ritual is secondary is sometiniea loo hastily assumed. 
Thus vi. 44 is clearly a charm against ilsrdva (diarVhma) and 
vdtikdra (production of wind in the in tesiiues), but xxxi. 

6 is supposed to rubricate it in a remedial rite against .slander. 
The position of the rite in the KauMka shows that it is intended 
for the cure of some disease, and, if the commentator is right 
(tm he most prohably is) in saying that it is to be employed 
*ia case of slander,' this means only that the origin of the 
disease vdtikdra is ascribed to the evil speech of an enemy (cf. 
below, for disease originating from curses, evil eye, and sorcery) 
—a naive, but not improbable, conception. On the other hand, 
botli the materia medioa of the Kmt^ikd and its therapoiitio 
practices—slight as these are— seem more advanced than those 
Of the BaihMta itself. In some cases also the connexion be** 
tween the rito and the hymn is so superficial that there can be 
no doubt of the secondary mechanical adaptation of the one to 
the other. In such cases it is usual to assume that the rite has 
been made to fit the charm. In view, however, of the great 
conservatism that in general controls such practices, and the 
probable pre-historic origin of certain Atharvan charms (cf. 
Bloomfleld, ‘ The Atharva Veda,' p. 61, and the literature there 
cited), the opposite possibility deserves more ttonsiebratjon. In 
the present state of Vedic studies, at all events, wo can seldom 
hope to do better than understand an Athaivan hymn as the 
Eau^lka understood it, 

Tak^in together, the two soui'oes furaish a better 
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picture of primitive medicine than has been pre- 
served in any literature of so early a, period. 
3^"urther interest is added to the subject by the fact 
that tliese medical charms are the germ from which 
the later Hindu medicine was evolved. The stage 
of its development represented in the medical 
Sdstras implies several centuries of evolution from 
the standpoint of the KausiJcay and is now known 
(through the discovery of the Bower MS.) to have 
been attained previous to the 5th cent, of our 
era. The relation of the later medicine to the 
Atharva is recognized hy the Hindus themselves, 
who regard the Yajurveda as an ‘after- Veda’ 
{upcivcda) of the Atharva. Hindu medicine in 
turn has, through the Arabs, left its effect upon 
European medicine. 

Other Vedic texts, owing to the purpose of their 
composition, do not have occasion to handle the 
phenomena of disease in the same concrete fashion, 
and to the same extent. Apart from the addition 
of details of a similar nature, their chief contribu- 
tion consists in a picture of the general attitude of 
their authors and users towards disease. Into this 
picture as a background the details of the Atharva 
tit with perfect harmony. The difference between 
the hieratic texts (the Eigveda in particular) and 
the Atharva is neither a difference in time, nor a 
difference in enlightenment between the adherents 
of these Vedas. It is rather the difference in 
attitude of the priest and the physician (each 
liberal enough to employ on occasion the resources 
of the other) when brought face to face with 
disease. 

2 . The Atharvan practice of medicine. — (1) 
KrCowUdge of anato^ny . — The Atharva evinces a 
very thorough knowledge of what may be called 
the coarser anatomy of the human body, naming 
its various external subdivisions, and many of its 
internal organs. Thus ii. 33 is a long list of the 
parts of the body from which the disease is to be 
torn I similar lists occur also in ix. 8, x. 2, and xi. 8. 
Beyond this knowledge, which was to a great extent 
a pre-historic acquisition (cf. 0. Schrader, RealUx^ 
d. indogerm* Altertumskmide, 1901, s.v, ‘Korper- 
theile’), the Atharva can hardly be said to go. 
The apparent distinction between veins and arteries 
in i. 17. 3 is offset b 3 r the occurrence of the same 
words in vii. 35. 2, with the more general sense of 
‘internal canals,’ meaning entrails, vagina, etc. — 
showing how vague were the ideas held with 
regard to such subjects. The isolated statement 
of ix. 8. 10, ‘ what is diseased shall become urine,’ 
may be mentioned as an accidental approximation 
to a partial truth. To be noted, however, is the 
fact that the Hindu theory of the constitution of 
the body of three elements — bile, phlegm, and wind 
—does not appear in the early Atharvan texts. 
VdtlkrtandSam of vi. 44, 3 cannot be urged as 
proof to the contrary, as it means, not ‘ destructive 
of (diseases) produced by the wind in the body’ 
{mtahTtandianl)i but ‘destructive of that which 
has been made into wind.’ Evidently, from its 
association with diarrhoea, it refers to wind in the 
intestines. The later theory, which appears first 
inXkQ Svwpnddhydyaf Aiharv. Par. 68, is, of course, 
familiar to the commentators, who endeavour to 
foist it upon the KauHJm* 

(2) Theory of the origin of disease.^lAxQ popular 
mind is ever ready to see in disease the manifesta- 
tion of the will of a supernatural power. To the 
Atharvan this power was generally one of the 
hosts of demons by which he believed himself 
surrounded. How slight was the distinction made 
between disease and possession may be seen from 
a hymn like Atliarv. iL 4, which is directed 
against disease and demon alike. Compare also 
V. 23. 2, where Indra is invoked to destroy the 
worms in a child, and it is immediately declared 


that all the ardti (certain female demons) are 
slain. It is .also clearly ini2>lie(l by tlic fact that 
K(( imka contains, anioiig its remedial practices, 
ceremonies which consist merely, in the driving 
an ay of the demons that are causing tlie disease (cl. 
XXV. 22-30, xxxi. 3-4) ; in providing the patient 
with an amulet to resist their attacks (xxvi. 26 f., 
xxvii, 5f., xxviii. 7); or in spells to dissii^ate and 
remove the harm they have done (xxvL 29-32, 
xxviii. 9-11). 

These demons of disease are generally vague in 
outline and indefinite in number, and are known by 
the names pUmhety ralosas, atrin, and kciwm. df 
their various pernicious activities, it may be noted 
that the devour the flesh of their victims 

(Atharv. iv. 36. 3, v. 29. 5); the etymology of 
atrin points in the same dii’ection, while the 
lamva prey especially upon the embryo (ii. 25. 3). 
Other unnamed demons (id.) are suckers of blood 
and takers away of fatness, while in xix. 36. 6 
figure the dog-like she^deinons that recall the dog- 
demon of epilepsy [Apastamblya Grhya, Sutray 
xviii. 1) and the dog-like gandharvas of Atharv, iv. 
37. 11. Another class of beings to whose influences 
diseases are ascribed are the gandharvas and their 
consorts the ‘ mind-bewildering ’ apsaras (cf . Atharv. 
ii. 2. 5, iv. 37, xix. 36. 6). Insanity in particular is 
ascribed to their influence (cf. vi. 111. 4, also Rig- 
veda X. 11. 2 ; Pischei, Vedische Studien, i. [1889] 188, 
and the statement of Tdittirlya Samhitay iii. 4. 8. 

4 : ‘ The gandharvas and apsaras render mad him 
that is mad’). TheruX-^a.?, too (Atharv. vi. 111. 3), 
can steal away one’s senses. In Atliarv. v. 29. 6 f. 
is indicated one way in which the demons obtain 

ossession of their victim — by entering him with 

is food. It is with this possibility in view that 
KausiJm xxvi. 10 orders as a hygienic precaution 
that the sacks of grain belonging to the sick man 
shall be surrounded with a ring of heated pebbles. 
As the Atharva makes but slight distinction be- 
tween demon and human sorcerer, it is not surpris- 
ing to find the latter causing disease (Atharv. i. 28, 
iv. 28, xix. 39. 1) or diseases attributed to magic 
(iii. 7. 6 ; for methods of thus producing disease, cf. 
art. Witchcraft [Vedic]), curses, or the evil eye 
(ii. 7, V. 15 and 16, vi. 96, 2, xix. 35. 3, and Ka'n>L 
xxvi. 35, xxix. 15-17). 

Theoretically the diseases themselves are demons, 
and in some cases, e.g. visicandha and samskandha^ 
it is impossible to decide whether the word shoiild 
be considered the name of a demon or of a disease. 
But the personality of disease-demons is rarely 
strongly marked, and none of them is exactly 
(iomparable with the later smallpox goddess 
Sitala. The closest approach is to be found in 
taJeman (fever), the Atliarvan name for the disease 
known to the later medicine as jm7'a (cf. esp. the 
hymn v, 22, in which he is adjured to go else- 
where ; and i. 25, vi. 20, and vii. 116, in which he 
is offered homage). Certain scrofulous sores called 
apachit are supposed to move of their own volition, 
as they fly through the air and settle upon their 
victim. So much is this the case, that earlier in- 
terpreters understood the word as the name of a 
noxious insect. As in other popular systems of 
medicine (cf. A. Kuhn, in Knhn^s Zeitschrifty xili. 
49 ff. and 113 ff.), a number of diseases are ascribed 
to the presence of worms (practically a form of 
demon [cf. above]) located in various parts of the 
body, and most fantastically described (cf, Atharv, 
ii. 31 and 32, v. 23, with numerous parallels in 
.other texts to be cited below). 

Less frequently the Atharva ascribes a disease 
to one of the greater gods, and then often as a 
punishment for sin. .Vatupa sends dropsy to 
punish crime, especially falsehood (cf. Atharv. i. ' 
10. iHt, ii. 10. 1, iv, 16. 7, vii, 83, 1-4, xix. 44. 8 * 
once also, i. 25. 3> the takman is said to be hia son 
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[ie. sent by him], and in vi. 96. 2 [a charm employed 
by Kcmhka to heal tlio dropsy, but probably 
originally of a wider scope] the pi'ayer as to ];e 
‘freed from the toils of Vanina, the foot-fetter of 
Yania [Deatli], and every sin agfiinst the gods ’)■ 
Certain sharp pains are ascribed to the spear of 
iiudra {Kam\ xxxi. 7) ; the arrow of the same god 
causes tumours (Atharv. vi. 57) ; the tahman and 
the hdsUcd (cough) are his weapons (xi. 2. 22), and 
in xi. % 26 he is said to send the tahman. A 
ceremony to his children, the Maruts xxvi. 

24), serves as a cure for leprosy. Diarrhcea is 
connected in i. 2 with the arrows of Parjaiiya (the 
rain-god), and lightning (Agni) is regarded in i. 12 
as productive of fever, headache, and cough. 
Taksaka, a serpent-god, is worshipped in Katd, 
xxviii. I, xxix. 1, xxxii. 20 (clianiis to cure the 
bites of poisonous reptiles). 

The supposed hereditary nature of some disease 
seems implied in the name Icsetriya (the interpreta- 
tion is disputed), but even it has demons that 
reduce it. Finally, the is siippo.sed to 

ave some evil induence on the hair (cf. Atharv. 
vi. 30. 2f., and xxxi. 1). 

(3) TM diseases treated . — The Identification of 
the diseases treated in the Atharva is difficult in 
the extreme. In the first |>lace, there is nothing 
that can be called diagnosis in our sense of the 
teim. The practitioner is concerned merely with 
the troublesome symptom ; of the cause of the 
symptom, the disease itself, he knows nothing. 
Sometimes the symptom, e.g. jalodmn (‘water- 
belly’), is definite enough to enable us to Identify 
the disease ; more frequently it is not, e.g. the 
terms apachit {‘sores’) and ahmta (‘tumours’) 
must have covered a great variety of afflictions 
from the most harmless to the most malignant. 
In the next place, the KatiHlcay as a rule, does not 
state the disease for which its charms are intended. 
This important item is left to be inferred from the 
hymn rubricated. Unfortunately the hymns often 
combine the most varied* diseases ; extreme in- 
stances may he found in ii. 33, ix. 8. 

commentators {of much later date) endeavour to supply 
this deficiency. Their atatemeuta, however, are not only fre- 
quently contradictory, but are also evidently aifecteci by their 
knowledge of the later Hindu medicine. Aa an example of the 
way they work may be taken atatemeat that KmL 

XXX. iS is ft cure for dropsy, hearlniisease, and jaundice. Both 
the ritual and the hynm rubricated (vi 24) are plainly con- 
cerned primarily with dropsy ; this disease Is frequently com- 
plicated with heart-disease, which is, therefore, mentioned in 
the hymn. But in i. 22 (a cure for jaundice) hearfc-diseaae Is 
also incidentally mentioned* Ke4ava seeir^ to have reasone<l 
that, since the cure for jaundice (I 22) cured heart-disease, 
therefore another cure for heart-disease (vi. 24) must also cure 
jaundice I Finally, there are many obscure terms both in the 
Samdtii and in the 

The most fireaded disease was the ‘ fever ’ especi- 
ally predominant in the autumn ['dhemtrada). Its 
later name jmra does not occur in tlie Atharva^ 
where it is known as tahmany a name which 
conversely is confined to this Veda. To it especially 
are devoted i. 25, v. 22, vi, 20, vii. 110; and to its 
speeme, the hustha-p\^t {Gostas ^eciQSUs)^ v. 4 
and xix. 39 ; incidental mention of the disease is 
found in i. 12. 2, iv. 9. 8, ix. B. 6, xix. 34. 10, 39. 1 
and iO. The Gai^rndldy Atharv. Far. 32, ^ves a 
long list (cf, KauL xxvi. 1 n.) of hymns that en- 
compass its destruction. This list, tahnmndiana- 
gma, m m^e by taking the fix^t five hymns cited 
above, and adding to them the hymns ■ against 
^etnya (ii, 8 and 10, iii. 7), against {iii. 

u, p. 85 and 1^}, various panacea-hymns (ii 0, 
xv. 28, V. Oj vi, 26 and 91, k. S)^ and a hymn (vi 
42) originally intended to appease anger—heat 
forming the tertium comparattgim. The symptoms 
desc^^bed ate alternation between heat and coM, 
delirium, return of the fever either (at the same 
hour) every day, or eveiy third day, or omitting 
every third day. Asaociated with it are jaundice, 


certain red eruptions (v. 22. 3), headache, cough, 
spasm, and itch { 2 mmcm)y the last being its brother’s 
son (V. 22, 12). 

Yalcpna (also rfljayahsmay apUdtagahsmay to 
which Taiit. Ham. ii. 3. 5. 1-3, 5. 6, 4-5 add papn- 
gahpna) seems to have in the Atharva (cf. li. 3,3, 
hi. il, V. 29. 13, vi. 127. 3, ix. 8, xix. 36 ancl 44} 
no narrower signification than ‘disease.’ With 
this accords the statement of Vdj. Sam. xii. 97 
that there are a hundred varieties of yahsma. 
The employment of its hymns in the tahmandiana- 
gana implie.s either a disease of marked febrile 
symptom.s or (preferably) such anhndefinite mean- 
ing, So also does the fact that Sdntihalpay xxiii. 
2 em]doys yaksmopagMta as a synonymous name 
for this ganay while other texts have the fonn 
yahpnany congenericaliy adapted to tahman. 
Zimmer {AUindisches Leben, 1879, p. 375ffi), in ac- 
cord witli the later medicine, sees in it a pulmonary 
disease. But a variety of yaJesma^ called juyenya 
{Talit. H<tm. /.c.), i.s probably identical %vith the 
Aihars^ an jdydny a ; iot jdydnya is associated with 
yahpna in Atharv. xix. 44. 2, and called rdjayah- 
pna by Ivesava at Kan§. xxxii. 11. All this 'will 
be correct if yalcsma means simply ‘ disease,’ and 
still in harmony both with Barila’s statement 
{loc. cit . ), that jdydnya is some species of tumour 
{akmta)y and the fact that both etymology and the 
ritual point to jdydnya^s being a venereal disease. 
Venereal di.seasQ {grdniya) is treated in Kaui. 
xxvii. 32 f., w'hile the iiymn there rubricated deals 
%vith ajmtiayahsnm and rdjayahsnm, Sayana’a 
statement, that consumption produced by sexual 
excesses is meant, is evidently an attempt to 
iiaiinonixe the ritual with the meaning of naksma 
in the later medicine. Here may be added the 
mention of * abscesses’ (mdradhety vi. 127, ix, 8. 20) ; 

‘ scrofulous swellings * (apmhit ) ; and the similar, 
but harder, ‘ closed tumours ’ {aksatay vi. 25 and 
67, vii. 74, 1-2, 76, 1-3). Leprosy {kildsa) is the 
object of two hymns (L 23 and 24). Hesava also 
assigns to its cure the practice {KauL xxviii. 13) 
witli t!ia wliich Barila, supported 

by the Gaiiamdld, declares to be a cure for fever. 
Ivesava’s .statement has probably no deeper basis 
than the fact that kastha in the later language 
means leprosy. 

EmtHya is another term of uncertain meaning. 
The* Atharvavedins regularly explain it as ‘in- 
herited disease,’ though ‘chrome disease’ has 
recently been suggested by Jolly. Ho description 
of its symptoms is given. As in the ease of 
yalcsmai the inclusion of its hymns (ii. 8 and 10, iii. 
7 [ef. beskle.s ii. 14. 6]} in the iakmandsanagar^a 
suggests either a disease of marked febrile character 
or a general term for, disease. Even if, as is most 
probable, the word means ‘hereditary,’ there is 
no reason to believe that the designation was 
accurate. 

Easily identified, on the other hand, is drop.sy 
(jalodara). To its cure i. 10, vi. 22-24 and 96, and 
vii. 83 are devoted* In vi. 24 it is associated with 
heart disease — an instance of good diagnosis. The 
mention in the same hymn of pain in the eyes, 
heels, and front part of the foot refers to the 
charaeteristie puffing of these parts. Heart-disease 
[hfdyotay htdaydmaya) is mentioned only inci- 
dentally (i. 22. 1, V. 20. 12, 30. 9, vi. 14. 1, 24. 
1, 127. 3), and probably referred to any pain in 
the region of the heart. Paralysis {pnkmlmtai lit. 
hemipmgia) is mentioned in the KmUha itself 
(xxxl. 18), but the hymn rubricated is extremely 
obscure, and was probably not intended for this 
puiraose. 

Excessive discharges {dsrdm)^ and in particular 
diarrlioia {atisara of the later medicine), have for 
their cure i. 2, ii. 3, and probably also vi. 44 (cf. 
above). There is perhaps an aliasion to it in 
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connexion with fever in v. 22. 4. The opposite 
troubles, retention of urine and constipation, are 
the subject of i. 3 according to KmUika xxv. 10 fb; 
the hymn itself seems, however, to be entirely 
concerned with the first of these diseases. 

Cough {IcdSj kdsa) is mentioned in connexion 
with fever (i. 12, 3, v. 22. 10'-12), and is also the 
object of a separate ceremony in which vi, 105, 
vii. 107 are rubricated. Uoiai’a is variously inter- 
preted as * consumption ’ and as ‘ internal sores ^ ; 
the assonance both with ham and with kildsa is 
noteworthy, and strengtliens both interpretations. 
The hymn in which it figures most prominently 
is vi. 14, rubricated by itauL xxix. 30 in a cere- 
mony which Kesava terms a ‘ phlegm-cure,’ This 
term cannot, however, be taken to indicate neces- 
sarily some throat disease, as it means any disease 
ascribed to an abnormal condition of the * phlegm ’ 
in the technical sense of the later medicine (for 
Kesava’s use of such terms cf. xxvi. 1 and 28). 
Baldsa is also mentioned in iv. 9. 8, v. 22. H-12, 
vi. 127. 1-2, ix. 8. 8, 10, xix. 34. 10. In connexion 
with it (v. 22. 11) appears tidyuga^ perhaps 
‘spasm.’ 

Headache {Brsaktiy Hrsdmaya) is mentioned in 
i. 12. 3 and v. 4, *10, hoth times in connexion with 
fever, and also in ix, 8 — an effort to enumerate all 
diseases. The practice of KauL xxviii. 13 is said 
by Darila to be a cure for headache, while ICesava 
applies it in a broader fashion. Neuralgia {visal- 
ycuca) is mentioned in vi. 127, ix. 8. 2, xix. 44. 2 ; 
pain in the ribs {pfstyamaya^ inter-costal neural- 
gia?) in xix. 34. 10 ; rheumatic troubles are perhaps 
meant by m^kandha^ and samskandha (i. 16. 3, ii. 
4, iii. 9. 6, iy. 9. 5, xix, 34. 5, 35. 1) ; with these 
may be associated viSara (ii. 4. 2), dkarika^ and 
viiarika [xix. 34, 10), Some sharp internal pain is 
ascribed in vi. 90 to the spear of Budra. Its exact 
natiire is indeterminable, but the later medicine 
applies the same term to colic. A ‘limb* splitting’ 
disease (ahgahheda) also occurs in xix. 44. 2, while 
two hymns (ii. 33, ix. 8) aim at eradicating pain 
and disease from all parts of the body. Pains in 
the eyes (cf, also v. 4. 10, 23. 3, vi. 24. 2, 127, 3) 
and ears may be especially mentioned. A separate 
charm for diseases of the eye {alap occurs also in 
ix. 8. 20 as the name of some forni of eye disease) 
is found in vi. 16 according to its manipulation in 
Kau§, XXX. 1-6. The parallelism of the hymn 
with V. 23 suggests that the pains in the eyes are 
ascribed to the presence of worms. Por diseases 
ascribed to worms cf. above. 

Of more external evils a ‘flow of blood’ {loKitaf 
vi. 127, mloMtai ix. 8. 1, xii. 4. 4) means, perhaps, 
bleeding at the nose (cf. the association with 
diseases of the head in ix. 8. 1). A special charm 
against bleeding is i. 17 (rubricated at KauL xxvi. 
10), to stop, according to Kesava, either an external 
or intern^ haemorrhage, or excessive menstruation. 
Against the last of these troubles is directed the 
practice of Eau5, xxviii. 15, rubricating v. 6. The 
cure of wounds and fractures is the object of iv. 12 
and V. 6 (rubricated at KauL xxviii. 5-6 and 14). 
Wounds or sores of unknown origin {ajfLdtdrm) 
are healed with vi. 83. 4. In a snake-infested 
country like India cures for poison were sure to be 
in demand. For the poisonous bites of snakes the 
Atharva contains three charms (v. 13, vi. 12, x, 4), 
besides one (vii. 56) against the bites of scorpions 
and other poisonous reptiles, and another (xv. 6 
and 7) against the poison of arrows. Internal 
poisoning does not seem to have been treated 
separately. 

In certain forms of disease, mania, epilepsy, 
the distinction from possession is very slight. 
In case of possession, iv. 20 and 37, vi. 2. 2, or 52, 
or 111 (this last hymn speaking unmistakably of 
madness), or the chdtanagap^a (list of hymns, for 


expulsion of ilemons) may be empioyod. In a rite 
against madness, KauL xxviii. 12, Atliarv. v. 1. 7 
is rubricated ; epilepsy {apasmdra) is said by Kesava 
to be one of the diseases for which i. 22 is employed 
at KauL xxvi. 14-21. Grdhi, ‘fit,’ ‘seizure,^ is 
practically a she-demon (cf. ii. 9. 1, 10. 6, iii. 11. 1, 
vi. 112. 1, viii. 2. 12, xii. 3. 18). Another demon 
which seizes children i^jambha — apparently a de- 
signation of convulsions or lock-jaw (cf. ii. 4. 2; 
KauL xxxii. 1-2). 

The Kaukihuy in accordance with its method of 
treating symptoms, has also cures for ‘thirst’ 
(xxvii. 9-13) and ‘fright’ (xxvi. 26 f.), which wu 
should hardly class as diseases. The latter may be 
what we call nervousness, but V. Henry lias no 
warrant for interpreting the former as dijisoinania. 
Inauspicious marks (cf. art. Prodigies [Vedic]) on 
the body {pdpalahsanay xxxi. 1 | arista^ xxviii. 
15) are also treated as diseases. Kesava thinks 
that the ceremony to remove wrinkles [KauL 

xxv. 4 f. ) has reference only to wrinkles in a young 
man, in whom they are portentous. The cere- 
mony to stop the loss of hair {KauL xxxi. 28), 
employing two hymns, vi, 136 f., evidently com- 
posed for this very purpose, is to be ascribed to 
the same motive rather than to vanity. A person 
whose hair has come into contact with a mwi-tree 
is called ^amlluna {‘cut by a mmi-tree’), and is 
supposed to be in danger of sutfeinng some injury 
to his hair. For his benefit is the ceremony of 
Ka%tL xxxi, 1, and the hymn rubricated seems to 
have had the same case in view. 

Finally, a number of ceremonies are designated 
as panaceas (cf. KauL xxv. 4-5, 20, 21, 22-36, 

xxvi. 1, 34, xxvii. 5-6, 27, 34, xxviii. 8, 17-20, 
XXX. 17-18, xxxi. 6, xxxii. 3-4, 18-19, 26-27), 
though in some cases a more narrow interprefcation 
seems possible. 

(4) Th& Tumteria medica of the Atharvaus.^ — That 
the waters should be considered healing is most 
natural in virtue of both their cleansing and their 
cooling properties. So it is stated in Atharv. ii. 
29. 6 that the waters give strength, and in iii. 
7. 5=vi. 91. 3 that they are remedial and expel 
disease (cf. also the passages from the Kigveda 
cited below). In the KausUcay water is employed 
most frequently, either for its own sake (so the 
holy water in xxxi, 21) or as a vehicle for other 
remedies. To the waters are especially devoted 
the hymns, Atharv. i. 4-6, employed as a panacea 
at KauL xxv. 20, and vi. 22-24, employed as cures 
for dropsy at KauL xxx. 11-13. Of particularly 
great efficacy, however, is the water dug u^ by 
ants (cf. Atharv. ii. 3, vi. 100, and Bloomfield, 
Am. Jour. Phil. vii. 482 ff.). Hence earth from 
an ant-hill serves as an amulet, a drink, or an 
external application for the cure of diarrhoea, 
etc. {KauL xxv, 7}> and of hsetriya (xxvi. 43) 5 and as 
an antidote for poison (xxxi. 26, xxxii. 6). There 
is the possibility of the patient’s receiving sufficient 
formic acid (cf. art, GHABms and Amulets [Tedic] 
for method of investiture) to act as a cathartic. 
In all these^ passages, except xxxi. 26, there is 
associated with it a lump of ordinary earth. The 
separate use of the latter as an emetic in KauL 
xxviii. 3 (so Darila) is doubtful, as Kesava and 
Sayana understand the fruit of the madana'^tme. 
Noteworthy is the fact that both the clod of earth 
and the ant-lxill seem to be looked upon as growths 
(cf. their inclusion in the list of auspicious plants, 
KauL viii. 16), Similar remedies are earth from 
a mole*hill, to cure constipation {KauL xxv. 11), 
this material being selected because the animal 
makes its way through dark passages, and also 
because one of its names, akhukari^ay is com- 
pounded with a word for ‘excrement’ (cf. &ata- 
aiha Brahnimj^Uy ii. 1. 1. 8) ; and earth from a 
ee-hive (xxix. 10), as an antidote to poison. 
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Plants are to the Vedic mind the offsi>riiig and 
the essence of the ■waters, tiie einhodiuient of their 
curative proi>erties. Hence they, too, are implored 
to bestow remedies (cf. Atharv. vi. 96, and esp. 
the long hymn viii, 7 addressed to all plants, and 
used as a panacea at KauL xxvL 40; cf. also 
the osadlu-stiUi of the Rigveda cited helow). The 
list oi plants employed as remedies in the KauHka 
is long, and comprises the following : in a number 
of passages (xxv. 20, xxvi. 40, xxvii. 5, 20, 33, 
xxix. 30, XXX. 8, 11, xxxi. 8) the prescription calls 
simply for ® auspicious trees,’ that is, the trees 
enumerated in viii. 15, Of trees in this list are 
specifically ineseribed: paldkf^^Butm frondosa 
(xxv. 30, xxvi. 34), a tree of pre-eminent holiness 
because of its mythical associations (cf. art. 
Ohabms and Amulets [Vedic]) ; hamplla = Crinwm 
muLryllace>(B (xxvii. 7, xxviii. 8) ; mrana;^Cratceva 
roxh. (xxvi. 37 ; cf. same art.) ; jahgi4(i=Te.rminalia 
arjima (xxvi. 43) j mtasa^ Calamus rotang (xxvii. 
10). Other remedies figure in the list of auspicious 
plants {KauS, viii. 16) : imnl^^Prosopis s^ncigera 
(xxviii 9 , xxxi. 1 ); Jamaica (xxxi 1); darbha- 
grass=P(3C6 cymsurides (xxv. 37, xxvi. 30, xxvii. 
2d, xxxi. 2 [Com.]) ; also, after its use as sacrificial 
straw, barhis (xxv. 31 ) ; ^27?*w-grass= millet (xxvi, 
13) ; rice (xxix* 18 ; of. also the use of porridges, 
below ) } and barley, yava (xxv, 17, 27, xxvi. 2, 35, 
43, xxviii 20, xxx. 17), efficacious because fanci- 
fully connected with yavayati, ^he separates.’ 
Another plant not in this list, but evidently em- 
ployed because of its holiness is the 5o?/^a-plant 
(xxxi. 22)* 

Other plants owe their efficacy as remedies to 
their antx-demoniacal qualities (for these qualities 
cf, art. WiTCHCEAFT [Vedic]) : ihgida^oil (xxv. 
SO); tila, iaila^SQBamxim and tlie oil made from 
it (xxvi, 1, 13, 43, xxvii. 33, xxix. 8) ; reed (xxvi. 
27); wina and iiura — Andropogon muricatus 
(xxv, SO, xxvi. 26, xxix, 24-26, xxxii. 13) ,* iieinp 
(xxv. 28, xxvii. 33) ; hhadira—Acatia catechu (xxv. 
231.) ; mustard (xxv. 23, 27, 31, xxx. Iff.; cf. also 
the Asimhalpa, Atharv. Par. 35); ^mpi^m=colo- 
cynth (xxv. 23 ; also mentioned by ICesava at 
xxvi. 22, where it seems to he used principally for 
its colouring property). The use of wood Horn a 
club (xxv. 23) belongs to the same category. 

A number of other plants owe their eaqdoyinent 
to more or less fanciful etymologies : mnhja'gXQ.m 
^Baccharum mtinja (xxv, 6, xxvi. 2, 33, xxxii. 3), 
associated with muftchati, ‘ he loosens. ’ Leaves of 
the para^'tTQQ, ^axe-tree,’ are employed at xxx. 
14 to cause sores to open, and wood of the kpiiuka^ 
tree at xxviii. 2 to cure wounds infficted by poisoned 
arrows, because hdrmttlca means *bow.^ Growth 
of the hair is pi*omoted (xxxi, 28) by the nitatm- 
plant, 'she that takes root,’ with which are 
associated the nm (root jw, ‘ to live ’) and the 
aldM plants. The IdJcsd of xxviii. 5 seems to be 
a synonym for armidhatl of the hymn iv, 12, felt 
to contain arm, 'wmund/ and the root dhti, 'to 
set,’ and hence employed to cure fractures and 
wounds. Bunches of grass {siamha) are employed 
(xxix. 4) to confine (root stmabh) the effects of 
poison ; they are also added (xzxii» 3^ 14) to water 
with which a patient is washed or sprinkled. 

In addition are employed : lotus roots [hisa, 
combined with dla and ula, xxv. 18) ; harwd^ 
Quremm lor^a^ as a cure for Jaundice (xxvi. 18) 
[because of its yellow colour], as an antidote to 
poison (xxviii. 4, xxxii. 7 [Com.]), or, as a panacea 
Ixxxi 5 [Com.]). It is also prescribed, according 
to the eoinmeniators, in the cure for leprosy of 
xxvi. 22; As -the cxire consists merely in painting 
out the spot, EeXi^'ita prostrata or indigo may be 
used instead. There is mention also of pThri^oar-iyi, 
cordifoUa roxh, (xxvi. 36} ; pippati, 
pepper (xxvL 38 ) ; black beans (xxvii. 14) sadem^ 


puspd (xxviii. 7); huslha (xxviii. 13); aldhu=s. 
Lagenaria vulgmds 13f.); khalaiula (xxix. 

I5f.) ; karlra—Capparis aphylla roxh. (xxix. 20) ; 
Ugru — Moringa ptery gasper nm (xxix. 23); ^dka== 
Teetona grandis (xxx. 4) ; vihliltaka-iavii^ Bellerka 
terminalm (xxx. 9) ; ??-z7ja(rt-plant (xxx. 10) ; kamV 
himha^Momardica monadelpha (xxxi. 8); imia- 
parul:=iAzr(dirachta indica (xxxi. S) ; priyahgu=i 
Panicum italicuni (xxxii. 2), The commentators 
at xxv. 10 also mention, as instances of substances 
that i)romote micturition, camphor, Terminalia 
chchula, and hantakl. 

Tiie fragrant powders employed in xxvi. 29 are 
probably made from plants, and owe their efficacy 
to their fragx'ance, 311st as tiie use of liquorice 
(xxxii, 5) is due to its sweetness. On the other 
hand, the putlka'giB.s^ is employed (xxv. 11) in 
a cure^ for constipation, because of the offensive 
odour implied in its name. - . 

Next in prominence to the plants are the products 
of the cow, which, as partaking of its holiness, are 
used either for their own efficacy, or as a suitable 
vehicle for other remedies : butter {djya and sarpis, 
xxv, 4, 8, xxvi. 1, 8, 29-33, xxvii. 14, xxviii. 4, 13, 

xxix. 22 f., Com, to xxxi. 5 and xxxii. 7); curds 
{dadhi, xxvi, 13) ; milk (xxvi. 17, xxviii. 14, xxxi. 
24, xxxii. 2) ; milk and butter (xxviii. 6) ; butter- 
milk (xxxi. 23). The hair of a red steer is employed 
(xxvi. 14), cow-dung (xxvL 22), and cow-urine, the 
particular remedy. of Budra (cf. below), at xxxi. 
11. ^ The pahehagmyet (five products of the cow), 
-which afterwards becomes a potent panacea, is not 
yet concocted, though all its ingredients are in use. 
its preparation and administration are described 
in one of the Atharvan Pari^i^tas, Brahmakurchor- 
mdhi. 

Food of any sort (xxviii. 12, 15, xxix. 16) may 
serve as a vehicle, hut xjonidges (xxvd. 19, xxvii. 
10, 31, xxviii. 3, 16, xxix. 15, Com. at xxxi. 5 and 
xxxii. 7), especially rice porridges (xxvi. 18, xxvii. 
32, xxix, 27), are thus employed most frequently, 
or even separately administered. Honey (xxvi. 1, 
xxviii. 2B, xxxi. 28) and fat (xxvL 1) are also pro- 
scribed, and in xxxii. I the mother’s breast serves 
as a vehicle for giving medicine to an infant. 

A number of substances are applied, on account 
of their offensiveness, to sores, in the hope of in- 
ducing them to fly away ; powdered shell and dog’s 
saliva (xxx. 16) ; the scourmgs of teeth and pollen 
of grass (xxxi. 141); rock-salt and spittle (xxxi 
17). Comparable perhaps is the administration of 
rotten fish in xxvii. 32. Of animals comparatively 
little use is made ; the Hog figures in a cure for 
fever (xxxii. 17), and yellow birds in a cure for 
Jaundice (xxvi. 18), but in both cases the disease is 
to be transferred to them. The porcupine serves 
in xxix. Ilf, as an antidote to poison, because he 
is an animal not liable to trouble from snakes. 
For the same purpose also an unknown insect is 
employed as a representative of the my thical steed 
of Pedu (cf. Bloomfield, SBM xlii. 605 ffi). Also 
for mythical reasons are employed in xxxi 18 fi*. 
earth that a dog has stepped upon, and a louse 
from a dog (cl ib. p. 500 ff’.). Manufactured 
articles are emiffoyed chiefly as amulets (ef. 
below). There occur also ; wood-shavings (xxv. 11); 
grass from a thatch (xxv. 37, xxvii. 3, xxix. 8, 

xxx. 13* Com, at xxxi. 2} ; old clothes and broom 
(xxviii. 2) ; bowstring (xxix, 9* xxxii. 8, 10} ; 
prammidai tooth-wash {xxv, 11). 

^ TJie efficacy of these remedies depends not en- 
tirely upon themselves, but also upon the method 
of their preparation and administration. Xn the 
first place, as in other magie performances, there 
is a quasi-religious performance (cf, art. Magjc 
[V edic]), aiM tlio remedies are regularly daubed 
with the leavings [sampdta] of the offering. There 
are other requirements besides ; tJie offerings must 
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sometimes be made from oormicopim instead of a 
spoon (xxv. 30), or the medioino must be ad- 
ministered from cornucopiw (xxviii. 8), or from 
a particular sort of cow’s horn (xxxi. 6), or a red 
copper vessel (xxix. 19), or thiough a yoke (xxvii. 
1), or with a pestle (xxix. 22) ; or must be prepared 
in a vessel ol reed and stirred with a reed (xxvii. 
10), or stirred with poisoned arrows (xxviii. 3) ; or 
the fire used must be a forest fire (xxix. 19), or 
made of birds’ nests (xxix. 27) j or built on a mat 
of reeds floating in water (xxix. 30). The place of 
the ceremony is not always a matter of indiffer- 
ence: one cure of dropsy (xxxii. 14) must be at- 
tempted at the confluence of two streams, other 
cures at the cross-roads (xxv. 30, xxx. 18), or in 
a ditch (xxvii. 4). The position of the patient 
(xxvii. 10, 25), the clothing and food of the cele- 
brant (xxxi. 28), are also efficacious. So, too, is 
the time of the ceremony ; thus that of xxvii, 21- 
25 must be repeated at sunrise, noon, and sunset. 
The time most frequently presciibed is avanaksatre 
(xxvii. 29, xxviii. 5, xxx, 9 [Darila], xxxi. 28, ‘ at 
the time when the stars fade away ’). The purpose 
is clearly expressed in Atharv, iii. 7. 7 : ‘ when the 
constellations fade away and when the dawn fades 
away, (then) shall he shine away from us every 
evn and the JesetriyaJ In one case (xxxi. 28), 
where the purpose is to secure (black) hair, the 
time is further defined as ‘ before the crows come.’ 

(5) The Atharvan methods of treating diseases.— 
Of practices of a real therapeutic value the Kausika 
contains hut little. The most delicate is the prob- 
ing of the urethra, which seems to be prescribed 
(xxv. 16-16) for the relief of one suflering from 
retention of urine. It is instructive to observe 
that the discovery of this operation may be due to 
an attempt to carry out practically the statements 
of the hymn : ‘ I split open thy pa sas like the dike 
of a lake,’ and ‘ relaxed is 'the opening of thy 
bladder. ’ Originally, however, these were probably 
nothing but the usual statements of the conjurer 
that he Avas accomplishing what he wanted to 
accomplish. A similar instance (at a later period) 
of the evolution of a practical out of a magical 
proceeding may be seen in Darila’s comment on 

xxv. 12, where the giving of an enema is substituted 
for an operation, the symbolism of which should be 
transparent. The same hymn (Atharv. i. 3) har- 
bours another practice, the real value of which 
may have helped the Atharvavedins in the cure of 
minor troubles. The urine is to come out with the 
sound ‘ splash,’ and the ritual speaks also of the 
pouring out of water — a piece of symbolism to be 
attributed unhesitatingly to the time of the com- 

osition of the hymn. The sound of flowing water, 

owever, does exercise a beneficial influence in such 
cases, especially when the trouble is of a nervous 
origin. A compress of sand is employed {Kau4. 

xxvi. 10) to stop the floAv of blood, and the practice 
is indicated in the hymn itself (Atharv. i. 17. 4). 
In KauS. xxviii 3 an emetic is given to one Avounded 
by a poisoned arrow. The aj>plication of leeches to 
sores is found in Katii. xxx. 10, but accompanied 
by other ceremonies that one Avould expect to pro- 
duce infection of the wound j and the same may 
be said of the breaking of pustules (xxxi. 10) by 
rubbing them against the door-post. In Kam. 
xxxii. 24 a torch is applied to the bite of a serpent. 
The original intent must have been symbolic, but 
the result may have been some sort of cauterization. 

Apart from these instances, the treatment is 
always magical. ^As usual in the Atharva, it is 
magic veneered Avith religion. The employment of 
a hymn is regularly accompanied with an oblation, 
perhaps even inserted in the elaborate frameAvork 
of the NeAV and Tull Moon Sacrifice (cf. art Maoic 
fVedic]); and it is this oblation, generally through 
the leavings of the oflbrxng, that gives efficacy to 


the ceremony. Of the hyuiiis bufc little need be 
said, as all are accessible in translations. ^ They 
are prayers addressed to the gods, or to the disease, 
or to the remedy, Avith more or less explicit indica- 
tion of Avhat is wanted of them. Sometimes the 
author adopts a more confident tone, esijecially 
Avhen he knows the name or lineage of the disease, 
or its remedy, and thus has them in his poAver. 
Then he slates Avhat he is doing, or orders the 
disease to depart. Tor, according to a Avell-knqwn 
principle of magic, a A^erbal statement is an efficient 
symbolical imitation of an act. 

The ceremonies are of greater interest. As the 
diseases are generally ascribed to a demon, the 
problem for the practitioner is the removal of this 
troublesome being. The methods of accomplisliing 
this are in general either to propitiate or to exorcize 
the spirit, and in this Ave have the division into 
homoeopathy and allopathy. In the one case, the 
demon is given Avhat is most acceptable to him, as 
being of his own nature ; in the other case, he is 
brought into contact AvitlrAvliat is presumably the 
most repugnant to him. 

Some ceremonies in which the exoxcistic character 
is specially noticeable are : KauL xxv. 22-36, 
rubrication of the chdtanagana (lifit of expelling 
hymnsh xxvii. 6, xxxii. 18, in which the cure is 
effected by the laying on of hands ; xxviii. 11, in 
Avhich a ring of magic powder is draAvn round the 
house to prevent the return of the demon ; xxix. 7, 
where the door is opened to facilitate the departup 
of the demon ; and xxxi. 3, a curious ceremony in 
which the olfering is made in a fire surrounded by 
a ditch filled Avith hot Avater, the potency of this 
ring having been increased by circumambulation. 
The apparatus seems to be a trap for the demons.^ 

The methods by which the magical substance is 
brought into contact with the patient may next be 
noted. In cases where this constitutes the whole 
of the ceremony the references are in italic figures. 
Inhalation ; Avood is laid on the fire, and, according 
to Aui. 28, the patient breathes the smoke. This is 
part of the ceremony for expelling demons (xxv. 23) 
and worms (xxvii, 17, 20, repeated at xxvii. 26, 
xxix. 30). Its use alone (xxv. 20 f.) as a panacea 
must also be simply exorcistic. Fumigation occurs 
at xxxi. 19 and 22. The breath of the performer 
is also efficacious (xxv. 9). The power in the laying 
on of hands has already been met Avith ; hence it is 
not surprising to find that poison may be driven out 
(xxxii. 23) by rubbing the patient from head to 
foot. Bubbing is also prescribed (xxxi. 9) for sores 
and (xxv. 5) for Avrinkles, There are many applica- 
tions that must be smeared or rubbed on, as oint- 
ments (xxv. 4, xxviii. 6, 10, xxx. 5, xxxi. 9) ; other 
substances are either smeai*ed over the Avhole body 
of the patient (xxau. IS, 29, 36, xxviii. 13) or applied 
locally (xxv. 8, xxvi. 22, 34, xxix, 23, xxxi. 18, 26). 
All these applications seem intended to benefit the 
patient j but in another group of cases (cf . above) 
the purpose is aiiparently to drive sores away by 
applying to them the most offensive substances: 
STOenever any indication is given, the rubbing 
must be downwards, to drive the trouble into the 
part of the body where it can do least injury, 
and finally out of the feet. This rule, implied m 
Bigveda x. 60. 11-12, may be taken as universal? 
so also the precept xxviii. 13) that the rub- 

bing must not be reversed. When this is done, its 
efifect is destructive, and hence it is employed 
(xxix. 22) to kill Avorms. 

Two other methods, dplavanctj Hhe pouring on,’ 
and avaseehana, Hhe sininkling on,’ are distin- 
guished also by the fact that the Avater in the 
former case contains the leavings of the offering, 

1 For suoli ^lS are not included ia Bloomfield’s translation, ef. 
the Wtitney-banman tr. of the Atharva ved,a Harvard 

Oriental Series, vols. vii. and viii. 
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while in the latter case it is merely blessed vvdth 
the hymn, unless, as in xxyii. 28, xxviii. 8, xxix. 30, 
there is a specific direction for the addition of the 
leavings. In eitlier case the patient is wix^ed 
down (vii. 17) from liead to foot, and given (vii. 26) 
some of tlie water to drink. The water may, 
of course, contain other suljstances also, and the 
position of the patient and the manner in which it 
is to he i>oured are also in some cases specified. 
Instances of the clplavana are xxvi. 41, xxvii. 4, 7, 
34, xxviii. 19, xxix, 26, xxxii. 3, 14 ; of the amsc- 
chann^ xxv. 17, 37 ^ xxvi. 31, xxvii. 1, 8, 28, 29, 
33, xxviii. 2,5, By xxix. 8, 9, 30, xxx. 8-lOy 13, xxxi. 
2, 28, xxxii. 4, 10, 15, 17. The two are sometimes 
combined (xxvi. 41, xxvii. I, 4, and 7-8, xxxii. 3-4 
and 14-15). In the last case hot water is used for 
the one, cold water for tlie otlier. Other methods 
of washing, chiefly of a more local nature, are 

xxv. ^ 34, xxviii. 1, xxx. 11, xxxi. 1, 11, 13. The 
leavings of the offerings are also put directly upon 
the ijatient’s head (xxvi. 39, xxix. 19), or blesse<l 
substances are inserted in his nostrils (xxvi. 8, 
xxxii. 21). Frequently also the magic substance 
is given to the patient to drink (xxv. 7, 11, 18, xxvi. 
1, 12-13, 14, 17, xxvii. 12, 29, xxviii. 1-4, 6, 14, 16, 
xxix. 8, 10, 11, 13, 18, 30, xxxi. 5, 6, 23-25, 26, 
xxxii. 2, 7) or to eat (xxvi. 18, xxvii. 31, xxviii, 9, 
12, 15-16, xxix. 12, 15, 25, 27, 28, xxx. 3-6), In 
this way hot infusions \jmla), prepared by plung- 
ing a burning or heated substance in water, are 
employed (xxvii. 29, 33, xxviii, 2, xxix, 8, xxx* 8, 
xxxii. 10). 

The medicine may also be applied as an amulet. 
In this case the patient wBl have to drink a solution 
in which the amulet has been steeped for three days, 
so that he may be benefited more than would at first 
sight appear (of. art. Chaemsanb AMULETSEVedic], 
and add to the instances cited : Km(4. xxvi, 11, a 
potsherd from a ruin [?] to stop the flow of blood ; 

xxvi. 21, hairs from the breast of a red steer, glued 
together and^ wrapped with gold wire, to cure 
jaundice; xxvi. 26-27, four stalks of wliite-hlooming 
Andropogon miiricatus {vlrinct], or four pieces of 
reed, each burnt in three places, to cure ‘ fright’ ; 
xxviii. 7, sadampuspd^Tg\BxA>=:^Calatropi$ gigantea, 
in case of possession ; xxx. 1, mustard for ixsease.s 
of the eye; xxxi. 26, piece of an ant-hill, in 
case^ of poison j but the liquorice of xxxii. 5 is 
administered in liquid form, according to tlie 
commentators). 

The transfer of a disease to another person is a 
wish most vigorously expressed in Athaxv, v, ^2. 4 ft’, 
and vi, 26. 3. ^ The ritual endeavours to accomx>lish 
this in xxvii, 9~13, in the interest of a person 
suffering from ‘ thirst, ’ More frequently the trans- 
fer is to an animal ; fever to a frog (xxxii. 17), 

S lice to yellow birds (xxvi. 18), madness to 
{xxvi, 33). The selection of the cross-roads 
for some ceremonies is doubtless to be connected 
with this idea, as is also the direction (xxxi. 10} for 
the rubbing of sores against the door-post (cf, also 
Atharv. xii. 2. 19, 20). 

In addition to these general practices there are 
a number of symbolical acts adapted to the special 
situation, sometimes with a great deal of ingenuity, 
sometimes in the most banal fashion. As it is im- 
possible to desexibe all these m detail, it seems best 
to present some typical examples of the whole 
process of an Atharvan cure. 

Atharv, i. 12 ia prayer to lightning conceived m the cause 
of fever, headache, and cough. A man autfedng from these 
diseases is given to eat fat, honey, ghi, and sesame oft thati have 
been Wessed. with this hymn. The head of the patient is then 
covered with a turban of -grass. This grass is not only 

connected by its name with the idea of loosening, hut it is also a 
lujishical home of lightning (Agni), from which the patient i& 
planning to be released. Me then takes in his left hand (this is 
inauspLeious) a sieve containing parched grain (a symbol of the 
eflfecfe of the fever), and walks along, scattering the grain while 
h© recites the hymn. He conlmues to advance, carrying 
in his left hand the sieve and the turban, in iiis right hand a 


bow-string and an axe. He is followed l)y the celebrant, and 
preceded by the latter’s assistant— -a measure of piecaution. 
When some manifestation of the disease occurs (so that the 
presence of the demon is assured), he lays down the sieve and 
the turban (the abode of the cause of the disease), and the pro- 
cession returns. On the way home he lays down the bow-string 
(to stop pursuit by the demon who has been exorciued). Ghi 
is blessed with the hymn and put up the patient’s nose. Finally 
the priest mutters the h>mn, while touching the patient’s head 
with a bamboo staff that has live joints (and seems to serve as a 
conductor of the magic potency). 

In a (^ase of jaundice, the practitioner desires to baniiah the 
yellow colour to yellow objects, and to obtain for the patient a 
healthy redness, or, as the hymn puts it, ‘ to envelop luui in 
every form and strength of the led cows.’ Hence he puts the 
hair of a red bull into water, blesses it with Atharv. i. 22, and 
gives it to the patient to sip. Then he pours water over the 
back of a red bull, and gives that to the patient to sip. An 
amulet, prepaied from the part of a hide jnerced by a peg, ia 
tied on the patient while he is sitting on the hide of a red bull, 
and he is also given milk to drink. Next the patient ia fed 
with a porridge mixed with yellow turmeric, and he is daubed 
with the rest of this porridge and with another porridge from 
which he has not eaten. He thus acquires a yellow coating that 
can easily be removed. Certain yellow birds are then tied by 
their left legs to the foot of the couch, and the patient is washed 
so that the water will fall upon the birds (carrying the yellow 
coating of porridge with it). If these cry out, the patient must 
address them with the hymn. The patient is then given a por- 
ridge and told to step forth. Finally he is provided with an 
amulet of hairs taken from the breast of the red bull. 

Much simpler is a cure for fever by heating an axe while 
muttering Atharv. i. 25, plunging it in water, and pouring the 
water thus heated over the patient. Leprosy may be cured in 
an equally simple fashion by rubbing the spot with cow-dung 
until it bleeds, and then painting it by rubbing In yellow turmeric, 
Bclipta prosfrafa, or indigo, blessed with Atharv, i. 23 and 24. 
Or a ceremony may be performed to the Maruts, in which all 
the ingredients are black. 

Statements relating to disease in other texta, 
the Ei^veda the interest naturally centres 
in the relation of the greater gods to disease. 
Among these liudra may claim the first mention ; 
the twofold aspect of this god is well summarized 
by the author of viii, 29, a brahmodya, or series of 
theological charades. Verse 5, to which the answer 
is ‘ Eudra/ runs : ‘ One holds a sharp weapon in his 
hand, is bright, potent, and has as his remedy the 
jaldsa.^ On the one hand , he is a malevolent deity 
armed with a ^cow-slaying,’ 'man-slaving’ missile, 
whose ill-will, if not deprecated, ’will bring injury 
and death to man and beast (cf, i 114. 7, 8, ii, 33. 1, 
4-6, 11, 14, 15, iv. 3. 6, vi. 28. 7, x. 169. 1). These 
are but general statements of the association of 
Eudra with disease which the Atliarva (vi. 90, and 
passages cited above) expresses in concrete form. 
On the other hand, as the sender of disease, he is 
best qualified to cure it, and hence he is styled (ii, 
33. 4) ' the most eminent of physicians.’ Ills heal- 
ing powers are mentioned with great frequency, as 
are also the choice and numerous remedies he holds 
in his hands. With them he is implored to remove 
disease and make all sound, both man and beast. 
His distinctive remedy, iliQ jedasa, is shown by the 
Atharvan ritual to be cow-urine, the medicinal use 
of which goes back to Indo-Iranian times, as ^ao- 
maeza is prescribed in the Avesta (cf. Bloomfield, 
Am. Jour, FML xii. 425-429). For these aspects of 
Eudra, cf. i. 43. 4, 114. 5, ii. 33. 2, 7, 12, 13, v. 42. 11, 
53. 14, vi. 47, 3, vii. 35. 6, 46. 2, 3 ; Atharv, ii.27. 6. 

The Atyins are also divine physicians, hut, unlike 
Eudra, they are invariably beneficent (cf, i. 34. 6, 
89. 4, 157. 6, vii. 71. 2, viiL 9. 15, 18. 8, 22. 10, x* 
39. 5; Atharv. vii. 53. 1). What is most character- 
istic of them is that, in addition to general invoca- 
tions of their’ healing aid, stories ate frequently 
told of their cures of particular individuals, 
which are not to be explained aa merely myths 
relating to natural phenomena. They restored 
Chyavfina to youth and its powers (i, 116. 10, 117. 13, 
118, 6, V. 74. 5, 75. 5, vii 68. 6, 71. 5, x. 39. 4, 59. 1), 
and did the same for Kali (i 112. 15, x. 39. 8) ; 
probably also the gift of a husband to C4ho§ii 
(i, 117. 7, X* 39. 3, 6, 40. 5) was x>receded by a similar 
rejuvenescence. To Rjratya they restored his 
eyesight (i 116, 16, U7. 17-18); for Vij^pala they 
provided an iron leg (i 116, 15, US. 8), to replace 
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tlie one she had lost in battle ; while Paravrj was 
cured by them (i. 112. 8) both of blindness and of 
lameness. For the story of their cure, in con- 
junction with Sarasvati, of Indra, cf. below. The 
methods of their cures are. not indicated, but 
rather have the air of the mix*aculous. It may be 
noted, however, that honey is most closely con- 
nected with these gods (cf. Macdoneil, Fed. 
Mythol.i 1897, p. 49), and also possesses medical 
efticiency (cf. above, including all cases of amulets). 

lu still another way Varuna is brought into 
connexion with disease. Disease is the punish- 
ment of sin, and Varuna is the moral governor Kar 
e^Qxhv. The connexion is particularly clear in 
i. 24. 9 : ‘ Thy remedies, 0 king, are a hundred, 
a thousand. Let thy good will be broad and deep. 
Drive into the distance Nirrti. Free us from the 
sin committed ’ (cf. also vi. 74 and x. 97). It may 
be taken as certain that the efforts to escape the 
fetters of Varuna and the constantly recurring 
prayer for forgiveness of sin are not all inspired by 
pure feelings of contrition and remorse, but are in 
part at least due to the desire to escape the pay- 
ment of the^ wages of sin. The specific thing in 
connexion with Varuna’s relation to disease is the 
fact that he, as the lord of the waters, sends dropsy 
in punishment for sin, and especially falsehood. 
This idea, unmistakable in other texts, is probable 
for the Rigveda (cf. i. 24. 8, where Varuna is the 
‘ speaker away of the heart-piercing ’ demon ; and 
Hillebrandt, Varima und 1877, p. 63ff‘.), 

though it is not so clear as to he beyond the possi- 
bility of denial (cf. Bergaigne, Religion 
1878-83, iii. 155). 

The healing power of the waters is also mentioned 
quite frequently, Rigv. i. 23. 16-24 is demoted to 
their praise j they are said to contain immortality 
and all remedies, and are besought to bestow their 
remedies and carry aAvay sin^ (cf. also x. 9. 5-7, and 
note the frequency with which the waters appear 
in prayers for long life). In Bigv. vi, 50, 7 they 
are healing, and in x. 137. 6 they are healing and 
dispellers of disease. 

It* would, however, he a mistake to infer from such passages 
that the concept of the cause of disease is radically different in 
the Eigveda from what it is in the Atharva. The association 
with the Raksas is clear in iii. 15. 1, vii. 1. 7, 8. 6, 38. 7, viii. 
35. 16-18, ix. 85. 1, x. 97. 6, 98. 12, 162. 1 ; furthermore, in x. 85. SI 
—a stanza to he recited when the bridal party passes a cemetery 
—is to be recognized the ascription of disease to the influence of 
the spirits of the dead. It is for this reason that the sun-gods 
(i. 36. 9, 191. 8-9, x. 37.' 3, 100. 8) and Agni (i. 12. 7, 189. 3) and 
Brhaspati (i. 18. 2, x, 98. 3) are dispellers of disease— they being 
the great demon>sla 5 ’^ers. The prayer for food that causes no 
disease {anam'tm UaTi^ lii. 22. 4, 62. 14, x. 17. 8) may also be men- 
tioned here as based on the idea of the disease-demon entering 
a man with his 'food. The goddess Apva, a drastic embodiment 
of ‘ defecation from fear ' invoked in x. 103. 12, may be classed as 
a disease-demon (cf. Atharv, iii. 2. 5, ix. 8. 9). 

Medical charms are, of course, likely to call in 
the assistance of any and every god ; but,^ apart 
from these, the explicit mention of healing in con- 
nexion with other deities than those mentioned 
is very sporadic, though doubtless it is conceived 
as ineluaed in a general fashion in their powers 
of giving long life and prosperity and of destroy- 
ing demons. The Adityas drive away disease 
(viii. 18. 10) ; Indra cures Apala of skin disease 
and her father of baldness (viii. 80 ; for the treat- 
ment of this legend in the Brahmanas, cf. Oertel, 
JAOS xviii. 26ff.) ; the Maruts, ,as children of 
Budra, have pure, salutary, and beneficent remedies 
(ii. 33. 13), which they are asked to bring from 
various places (viii. 20. 23 cl also v., 53, 14 ) ; 
Vata gives remedies (i 89* 4, x. 186. l)i for 
Soma, cl i. 91. 12, iii. 62, 14, viii. 72. 17, 79, 2, 
ix. 97, 43, X. 25. 11 ; for Soma-Budra, vi, 74 j for 
Yastospati, vii. 64, 1, 55. 1 ; for the Dawns, x. 
35. 6 for the All-Gods, x. 63. 12 ; for Yama, x. 
14. 11 1 and the more general prayers for heaitli 
among other blessings, iii. 16. 3, 59. 3, x, 18* 7, 37* 7. 
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The number of medical charms in the Iligveda 
is extremely limited. They are, however, of the 
same general type as the Atharvan charms, and 
most of them recur also in the latter collection. 

Rigv. i. 50. 11-13 13 a prayer to Surya to destroy heart-disease 
and dropsy, upon which Atharv. i. 22 has drawn. Rigv. x. 137 
=Atharv. iv. 13 is a rather colourless panacea-hymn : the gods 
are to make alive again the man that has sinned ; one wind 
shall blow him a remedy, another shall blow away his disease ; 
the practitioner has come to the patient with weal and 
health, he has brought a remedy kindly and powerful, and is 
driving away the i/aksma; the gods, the Maruts, and all 
creatures shall protect the sick man, that he may bo free 
from disease ; the all-healing, disease-disxiersing water.s shall 
make for him a remedy ; the performer touches him with his 
two hands, which confer immunity from disease, Rigv. x. 101 
= Atharv. iii. 11 is a charm against ajndt(tyaksmat rajayakHma^ 
and grdhi. The performer declares his power to bring back 
the patient even though he has gone into the presence of 
Death and the lap of Niryti. Comparable with this is the 
group of hymns Rigv. x. 67-60, the purpose of which is to 
recall the mind wherever it may have gone. The closing verses 
are: ‘Here the mother, here the father, here life has come. 
This is thy refuse, come hither, OSubandhu, enter in. As men 
bind a yoke with a rope that it may hold indeed ; so do I 
hold for thee thy mind, that thou mayest live, inayfcst not die, 
mayest not be harmed. As the great mother (Earth) here 
supports these trees ; so do I hold, etc. From Yama, son of 
Vivasvant, have I brought back the mind of Subandhu, that 
thou mayest live, etc. Down blows the wind, down burns the 
fire, down milks the cow, down shall go thy disease. This 
hand of mine is rich in blessings, this hand richer still, this 
hand all-healing, this rubs auspiciously.* Subandhu (‘good 
friend ’) need not have been originally a proper name, but it was 
felt to be so at least as early as the time of the Brahmapas, 
which spin legends about his return to life. 

Rigv, X. 163 s= Atharv. ii. 33 is a charm of another type : ‘From 
thine eyes, thy nostrils, thine ears and chin, from thy brain, 
from thy tongue, I tear out the disease of thy head.’ The prac- 
titioner then proceeds to enumerate other parts of the body, 
concluding, to guard against any possible omission, with the 
statement that he tears the disease from the whole being of 
the patient, 

Rigv. vii. 50 is a charm against poison— chiefly that of snakes 
— abounding in obscure words. Mitra-Varuna are to give 

S rotection, Agni is to burn it away, the All-Gods are to 
rive it away, and the rivers are to bestow remedies for it. 
Rigv. i. 191 is a charm for the same puipose, but more aggress- 
ive in its efforts to secure its ends. The beings at which 
it is directed are styled the * unseen,* and seem to be cluefly 
scorpions and small venomous vermin; but doubtless the 
imaginary worms (cf. above) were also in mind. They are 
adjured to perish, they have been made visible to all, hence 
hamless. Their lineage (curiously exalted; Dyaus is their 
father, the Earth their mother, Soma their brother, and 
Aditi their sister) is known, hence they must be quiet. The 
sun grinds and burns them. The conjurer has put their poison 
on the sun, their poison-bag on the house of the keeper of 
spirituous liquor. The sun will not die, neither will their 
victims. Little birds and sparks of fire drink their poison 
without harm ; twenty-one peahens and seven unmarried 
sisters handle it as if it were water; {afortioii) the conjurer 
(and his clients), who has grasped the names of all ninety-nine 
plants that destroy poison, shall not be harmed. Finally, 
the conjurer, likening himself to the mongoose, which on 
coming down from the mountains proclaimed the powerlessness 
of the scorpion’s poison, splits the creature with a rock, 
letting its poison flow to distant lands. 

The couplet Rigv, viii, 48. 4-5 seems to he a prayer to guard 
against any nauseating or diarrhcetic effects of drinking smia. 
Finally, in Rigv. 10. 97 we have the o^adh^tuti, or praise of the 
curative power of plants. 

Mention of partienlar diseases is extremely 
rare in the Bigveda : yalcsma (x. 85. 31, 97. 11-13, 
137. 4, 163. 1-6], with its compounds, afMifF-, 
mjed- (x. 161. l)i [a-yak^ma (ix. 49. 1) is merely 
disease in general] ; vandana (?) (vii. 60. 2) ; 
jaundice and heart-disease (i. 60. 11-12) ; heart- 
disease (i. 24, 8) ; grdhi (x. 161. 1) j allusion to 
pfstydtnaya is made incidentally in a comparison 
(i.’l05. 18). Extremely ohscure are the epithets 
aHpada and aHmida, applied to the waters and 
streams in vii. 60, 4 they seem to mean * not 
causing the diseases Mpa and of which no 
other mention is made, mpivistci^ however, occurs 
as the " designation of an animal rendered unfit 
for sacrifice by skin disease (cl J. Schwab, Das 
aliind. Thieropf&r^ 1886, p. xvxil), and as an epithet 
of Yisnu {Kau§%taJci Bmh. iv, 2 ; Sankhdyana SB, 
XV. lil 4; and A. Weber, tiber die Kdmgeweihe, 
den Berlin, 1893, p. , 125). Various 

bodily defects are more freq^uently mentioned; 
defects' of sight seem especially feared (cf. andha,A^ 
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comparatively advanced civilij^ation, and involves 
real knowledge of pure and aj>plied mathematics, 
far beyond the capacity of iiiobt savage races. The 
rudiments, however, of astrology, together with 
star-myths of varying complexity, are early and 
common. Thus the Malays, along with quite a 
complicated foreign astrolo'gy, with calendars and 
lucky and unlucky days, etc, have preserved such 
simple bits of symbolism as that a star near the 
moon means an approaching marriage. Among 
the Maoris the moon represents a besieged 
and the stars the attacking force — their relative 
position indicating the result of the campaign. 

{h) Other natural phenomena, such as earth- 
quakes, lightning, etc., are e'^^ery where held to 
porten<l something — usually misfortune. But it 
seldom goes heyond ‘ something.’ Homer’s remark 
on lii^htning, which indicates Zeus to be * fashion- 
ing either great rain unspeakable or hail or snow 
. . , or, somewhere, the great mouth of hitter 
battle’ {JL x, 5ff.), is a good summing up of the 
vagueness of the beliefs usually connected with 
these phenomena. They are too rare, comparatively 
speakmg, and also too noteworthy in themselves, 
for a s;^stem of divination to be built upon them. 
They frighten rather than forewarn. 

D'istributioii : traces evexy where ; so far as we 
know, except for civilized peoples, nowhere very 
important or noteworthy. 

10. Miscellaneous divination. — ^Finally, we xnay 
note one or two methods wdiich cannot be classed 
undei any of the above heads, but are interesting 
in. themselves, {a,) Glairvoyance . — ^This is not the 
place to ask whether any such power really exists. 
It is enough for our purposes that, e.g., the Malays 
think it does, and some of them, according to 
Skeat, practise it. (b) In the Torres Straits- we 
get a good example of a not uncommon idea, that 
a small mishap of any kind is the forerunner of a 
greater one. Thus one of the natives, who was a 
skilled dxigong fisher, returned empty-handed one 
day with his harpoon broken. Shortly after, three 
deaths occurred, to his great comfort, as it showed 
that his had luck had been sent as an omen and 
w^as no fault of his own, («) Blood is * uncanny ’ 
and ominouB. Thus a Bea I)ayak,® finding a drop 
of blood on the floor-mats, will consider that a 
spirit has shed it, and that it is a very bad omen. 
(S) In general, any occurrence at all unusual is 
ominous ; and a ditoier, or some skilled person, is 
usually coiisulfced. 

XI. Survivals. — The methods of wMoh we have 
given examples beloxxg to ilie lower stages of 
civilization. With xjolitieal and religious advance 
one of turn tiling happens : either some kinds of 
divination are tahen into the State religion (Greece, 
Home ; see special articles) and the others become 
insignificant and even disreputable, like all magic ; 
or, as in the case especially of Christianity,^ the 
dominant faith declares against them all as either 
false or the work of evil spirits. The first beginnings 
of this we have already seen in a few instances. 
But the counter process, by which the higher 
religions degenerate into magic, must not be 
forgotten. Thus, the dewish and Christian formula 
^ In the name of . . d has been found in magical 
papyri (see Kenyon, Hr tV. Mm, Bapyri^ i. [189S] 
65 f.; Heibmullcr, Namen 1903); a 

chapter of the Qur’an is read as a charm duidng 
the Malay ritual of divination with a bowl of water, 
described above ; Orphic and Mithraic rituals Imve 
been used for purely magical purposes ; the Buddhist 
Om nnrmi pad'tm hum is often used as a charm ami 
not a prayer. But, apart from this, popular belief 

1 S«e Sfceat, p, 54^ ff., for details. 

^ Cftmt. J[?£ep. p, 861. Oomea, op, cit. p. 158. 

^ Bqddliism is also hostile ; among: the Buddhist secUoji of 
the Tungnse.s there Js no shamanism, according: to Radloff. 
The corrupt Buddiiism of Tibet oannot be taken as typical. 


dies hard ; and, for example, in modern Europe we 
find all kinds of beliefs which are mo.st probably 
relics of pre-Christian divination, little, if at all, 
affected by the ofiicial religion, except that they 
are often not definitely felt to be magico-religious. 
We give a few examples of both classes. 

To the class of divination by mechanical means 
we must add, among peoples who possess sacred 
wiitings, or hooks for any reason esteemed to 
contain great wisdom (such as was attributed to 
the ^Yorks of Vergil in the Middle Ages), a form of 
sortilegium which consists in opening such a book 
at random and taking an omen from the first 
passage met with. The prestige won for the Bible 
by the establishment of Oliristianity in Europe has 
resulted in the HfSfea, still used, we believe, 
among uneducated people.^ Church festivals also 
have affected the popular beliefs in lucky and un- 
lucky days, for how else can the bad reputation of 
Friday be explained ? Astrologically it sliouid be 
lucky, being the clay of Venus, especially for 
j marriages and the like ; yet comparatively few 
I people even to-day would care to be married on a 
Friday. 

j As to survivals pure and simple of ancient ideas 
I about omens, -wholly unconnected with Christian 
beliefs, their name is legion. The author gives a 
few personally known to him. A patient in a 
Plaistow hospital sho-wed genuine instinct for 
sympathetic magic and divination by refusing to 
fasten on her wedding-ring when her emaciation 
made that desirable, because, ‘if you bind up a 
ring you bind up poverty with it ’ ; and the idea is 
common in the East End of London. Creaking 
furniture heralds a death in many places in York- 
shire ; a bird flying into the house ‘ luings ill-luck 
with it,’ in most parts of England; a stumble in 
going upstairs — this we cannot ex])lain — presages 
a wedding. Astrology^ and oneiromancy still 
flourish ; Tylor mentions an instance of liariispicy 
in Brandenburg ; ® palmistry, known among the 
Malays, is common at every fail*. Augury has 
lierhaps a survival in the habit of bowing to 
magpies. Cf. Shakespeare’s mention of them : 

‘ Augurs and understood relations have 
By magot-pies .... 

■brought forth 

Tlie secret’st mail of Wood' (Maahetk, iii. iv. 124-120). 

Compare the custom of turning over the money 
in one^s pocket on hearing the first cuckoo. So 
hardly does an ancient belief yield to either 
science or common sense. 

LrfBitA.T 0 ftE.— -On the subject In general, see E. B. Tylor, 

: Primitipe 1008, voL i. For particular races the 

following will be found useful : H. Caliaway, Rd, Syst, of the 
Hatal, 1870; Qainbri^o Anthropol. Exp, to Tm'ves 
Straits, 1901-8, vol. v. ; R. H. Codrington, The Melatmkim, 
Oxford, 1891 ; A. B. Ellis, Tshkspeahmg Peoples, 1887 ; T. C. 
Hodsou, The Ntiga Tribes of ^Imupiir, 1911 ; A. C. HoUis, 
The Masai, 1005, also The Kandi, 1009; C. Hose and W. 
McDougall, *Men and Animals in Sarawak,’ JAJ xxxi, [1001] 
173; A. Vf, Howitt, Native Tribes of S.E, Australia, 1904; 
W. Radloff, ‘Das Schamanthum und soin Ktiltus/ in his 
Am Sibirien'^j 1893, vol. ii. ; W, H. R. Rivers, The Todas, 
1900 ; W. W. Skeat, Malay Magie, 1900 ; Spencer- Gillea, 
Native Tribes of Central Amiralia, 1899, and Northern Tribes of 
Central AmtraMa, X904 ; J. Spieth, Pie Em-Stdmrm, 1900, 

IL J. Bose. 

niVIHATIOM (American),— Throughout the 
two continents of America divination and prophetic 
utterance were and are generally practised % the 
priestly class (Hhamans and mcdicine-men) of the 
^''arions nations and tribes wliicii have inhabited 
them. Tlie methods of divination in use did not 
vary much so far as the difforent divisions of 

J Tonnyson’s Enoch. Ard&n gives a wolWoiown 

2 Among us, as among the Malaya, in tw'o foriuji ; (i) borrowed 
from the inedtfe\al systems (iiadkiel, etc.); (2) popular, as in 
the belief, held by nearly every one except those who know 
anything of meteorology, that the weather depends on the 
moon. 

8 Compare divining from a sheep’s ghoul deir-blade, well known 
from the references in Drayton and other writers. 8ee Tylor, 
pamm. 
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American nationality were concerned, nor did they 
display much dissimilarity from those in vogue 
among other barbarian peoples. In ancient or pre- 
Columban Mexico and Peru there was a college of 
augurs, corresponding in purpose to the auspices 
of ancient Rome, the alumni of which occupied 
themselves with observing the flight and listening 
to the songs of birds, from which they drew their 
conclusions, x^^^etending to interpret the speech 
of ail winged creatures. In Mexico the calmecae^ 
or training-college of the priests, had a department 
where divination was taught in all its phases, and 
that the oceux^ation was no mere sinecure will 
axipear later. Among the less advanced com- 
munities the services of the diviner or seer were 
much in request, and the forecasting of the future 
became, sooner or later, the chief concern of the 
higher classes of medicine-men. 

The methods adopted by the priests or shamans 
in the practice of divination scarcely difiered with 
locality, but many various expedients were made 
use of to attain the same end. In the Peru of the 
Incas, besides those augurs who were supposed to 
interpret the songs of the feathered race, there were 
other castes who specialized in the various kinds 
of divination. Thus, some practised oracular 
methods in much the same way as did the priest- 
hood in ancient Egypt and Greece. The idols 
became the direct mediums by which Divine 
wishes were disclosed or the future made clear. 
Necromancy was also extensively practised, the 
priests pretending to raise the dead, whose in- 
structions they communicated to those who had 
consulted them. In the Mexico of the Aztecs, 
also, necromancy was in vogue, and the raising of 
the spirit of the Princess Papantzin, sister of the 
ill-fated Montezuma, who foretold the downfall of 
his empire and his own destruction, will be familiar 
to every reader of Prescott. To return to Peru, 
still other classes predicted by means of leaves of 
tobacco, or the grains or juice of coca, the shapes 
of grains of maize, taken at random, the appear- 
ance of animal excrement, the forms assumed by 
the smoke rising from burning victims, the entrails 
and viscera of animals, the course taken by spiders, 
visions seen in dreams, the flight of birds, and the 
direction in which fruits might fall. The professors 
of these several methods were distingmshed by 
different ranks and titles, and their training was 
a long and arduous one, and undertaken in no 
mere spirit of flippancy. If their clients were 
deceived, it is safe to say that they themselves 
were as unconscious of deceit as is a modem 
physician who has wrongly diagnosed a case. 

In considering the practice of divination and 
prophecy among the aboriginal peoples of America, 
it will be necessary to deal separately with each of 
the principal methods by means of which they are 
performed. These are (I) by observing the flight 
of birds ; (2) by oracular and necromantic practices ; 
(3) by means of hypnotism ; (4) through the inter- 
pretation of dreams and visions, and by conditions 
of ecstasy produced by drugs; (5) by means of 
astrological practice ; and (6) by the appearance of 
various objects. 

I. By oDservinr the flight of birds, — has al- 
ready been noticed that the Mexican and Peruvian 
priesthoods, or that class of them devoted to 
augury, made a practice of observing the flight of 
various birds and of listening to their songs. This 
observation of birds for the purpose of was 

common to other American tribes. The bird, with 
its rapid motion and incomprehensible power of 
flight, appeared to the savage as a being of a higher 
order than himself, and its song:— the only hint of 
music Avifch which he was familiar— as something 
bordering upon the supernatural, the ability to 
understand which he had once possessed, hut had 


lost through the potency of some evil and unknowm 
spell. Some great sorcerer or medicine -man alone 
might break this spell, and this the shamans of the 
tribe sought assiduously to achieve, by means of 
close attention to the habits of birds, their motions 
and. flights, and especially to their song. ‘The 
natives of llrazil regarded one bird in especial as 
of good augury,’ says an early 18th cent, traveller, 
Coreal {Voiages aux Indes occidentales^ p. 203). 
He does not state to what bird lie alludes, but 

roeeeds to say that its mournful chant is heard 

y night rather than by day. The savages say it 
is sent by their deceased friends to bring them 
news from the other world, and to encourage them 
against their enemies. Here, it would seem, we 
liave an example of bird-augury combined with 
divination by necromancy. Coreal probably 
alluded to the goat-sucker bird, which, -vvitli tlie 
screaming vulture, some South American tribes — 
the Guaycurus of IParaguay, for example — suppose 
to act as messengers from the dead to their xuiests, 
between whom and the deceased pei'sons of the 
tribe there is thought to be frequent communica- 
tion. 

A typical example of augury by bird-habit has come down 
to us in the account of the manner in which the Nahua of 
Mexico fixed upon the spot for the foundation of that city. 
Halting after years of travel at the Lake of Tezcuco, they 
observed perched on the stem of a cactus a g*reat eagle witii 
wmgs outspread, holding in its talons a writhing serpent. 
Then* augurs intei*preted this as a good omen, as it had been 
previously announced by an oracle ; and on the spot drove the 
first piles upon which was afterwards built the city of Mexico- 
Tenochtitlan. The legend of its foundation is still commemorated 
in the arms of the modern Eepublic of Mexico, and on its coin- 
age and postal stamps, 

2 . Oracular and necromantic methods. — ^We 
have already seen that the priesthood of Peru 
practised oracular methods of divination bjr * making 
the idols speak.’ Whether they accomplished this 
by ventriloquial arts or by the more primitive 
means of concealing one of their number, we do not 
know. But we know that the ^iagis, or priests of 
the Uapes tribe of Brazil, practise oracular divina- 
tion by means of a contrivance known to them as 
the paxiuba. This is one of their most sacred 
symbols, and consists of a portion of a palm-tree 
about the height of a man, and some 10 cm. in 
diameter. By a device consisting of holes bored 
in the part of the tree beneath the foliage, its 
leaves are made to tremble by the breath of the 
priestly ministrant, and the sound so caused is 
interpreted as a message from Jurupari, their 
principal deity. Necromancy is also 
extensively by the Uapes Indians, a class of pictgds 
being set apart for this purpose solely. Indeed, in 
most Indian tribes the shamans or medicine-men, 
or a portion of them, specialize in the art. A great 
similarity marks the methods of procedure of most 
American tribes, from the Eskimos to the Nahua. 
A circular lodge consisting of poles planted firmly 
in the ground is covered with skins or mats, a small 
hole only being left for the seer to make his 
entrance. After entering, he carefully closes the 
aperture, and proceeds to make his incantations. 
In a little while the entire lodge trembles and 
sways, the poles bend to breaking point, as if ten 
strong men were straining at them, and sounds, 
strange and supernatural, coming now from the 
depths of the earth, now from the air above, cause 
those who listen outside to tremble. At last the 
medicine-man cries out that the spirit he has 
invoked is present, and will reply to questions. 
Presents to the supernatural visitor are inserted 
beneath the skins, as a preliminary to consultation j 
and the spectators commence to interrogate the 
dread presence in fear and trembling. The replies 
received are, for sheer ambiguity, equal to the 
oracular answers, of the pythonesses of ancient 
Greece. . Converted Indians have repeatedly 
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comparatively advanced civilization, and involves 
real knowledge of pure and apx)licd matlieniaties, 
far beyond the capacity of most savage races. The 
rudiments, however, of astrology, together with 
star-myths of varying complexity, are early and 
common. Thus the 'Malays, along with quite a 
complicated foreign astrology, with calendars and 
lucky and unlucky days, etc.,^liave preserved sucli 
simple bits of symbolism as that a star near the 
moon means an approaching marriage. Among 
the Maoris the moon represents a besieged pa/i, 
and the stars the attacking force — their relative 
position indicating tlie result of the campaign. 

(&) Other natural phenomena, such as earth- 
quakes, lightning, etc., are everywhere held to 
portend something — usually misfortune. But it 
seldom goes beyond ‘ something.’ Homer’s remark 
on lightning, which indicates Zens to be * fashion- 
ing either great rain unspeakable or hail or snow 
. . . or, somewhere, the great month of bitter 
battle’ (II. X. 5ff.), is a good summing up of the 
vagueness of the beliefs usually connected with 
these jihenomena. They are too rare, comparatively 
speaking, and also too notc'wortliy in themselves, 
for a system of divination to be built upon tiiem. 
They frighten rather than forewarn. 

Distribution \ traces everywhere; so far as we 
know, except for civilized peoples, nowhere i^ery 
important or noteworthy. 

10. Misceiianeous divination. — Finally, "we may 
note one or two methods •which cannot be classed 
under any of the above heads, but are interesting 
in themselves, (a) OlairvoymiCQ . — ^Tliis is not the 
place to ask whether any such power really exists. 
It is enough for our purposes that, e.g,, the Malays 
think it does, and some of them, according to 
Skeat, practise it. (fd In the Torres Straits^ we 
get a good example of a nob uncommon idea, that 
a small mishap of any kind is the forerunner of a 
greater one. Tims one of the nabive.s, who was a 
skilled dngong fisher, returned empty-handed one 
day with his harpoon liroken. Shortly after, three 
deaths occurred, to Ms threat comfort, as it showed 
that his bad luck liad been sent as an omen and 
was no fault of his own. (c) Blood Is ‘uncanny’ 
and ominous. Tiius a Sea Hayak,® finding a drop 
of Hood on the floor-mats, will consider that a 
spirit has shed it, and that it is a very bad omen. 
(S) In general, any oceurrence at all unusual is 
ominous ; and a di-vdner, or some skilled person, is 
usually consulted. 

11. Survivals. — ^The methods of which we have 

given examples belong to the lower stages of 
civilization. With xjolltical and religious advance 
one of two tMnga happens % either some kinds of 
divination are taken into the State religion (Greece, 
Borne ; see special articles) and the others become 
insignificant and even disreputable, like all magic ; 
or, as in the case especially of Christianity,** the 
dominant faith declares against them all as either 
false or the wmik of evil sxunts. The first beginnings 
of this we have already seen in a few instariices. 
But the counter xirocess, by which the higher 
religions degenerate into magio, must not be 
forgotten. Thus, the Jewish ana Christian formuhi, 
‘In the name of . . J has been found in magical 
papyri “(see Kenyon, Brit Mm* i. [1898] 

6b 1; Heitmuller, ‘iw Mumm 1908); a 

chapter of the Qur’an is read as a charm during 
the Malay ritual of divination %yith a bowl of -water, 
described above ; Orphic and Mithraie rituals have 
been used for purely magical purposes; the Buddhist 
Oin 'imnipaanie hwn is often used as a chaj’xn and 
not a prayer. But, apart from this, popular belief 

1 See Slcfiat, p. 544 ff., for details. 

^ Qainb. JSsep, p. 861. & Qomes, op, oit p. 16S, 

4 Buddhism is also hostile; among the Buddhist section of 
the Tffhguses there is no shamanism, accordin^^ to Itadlgif. 
The corrupt Buddhism o! Tibet caTUiot taken as typical. 


dies hard ; and, for example, in modern Europe we 
find all kinds of beliefs whitdi are must prubaldy 
relics of pre-Ghrisflan divination, little, if at all, 
afiected by the (»iiicial religion, except that they 
are often not definitely felt "to bo magico-religioms. 
W e give a few examples of both classes. 

To the class of divination by mechanical means 
we must add, among peoples who possess .sacred 
writings, or books for any reason esteemed to 
contain great wisdom (such as was attributed to 
the works of Vergil in the Middle Ages), a form of 
S07'tilcgnim which couvsists in opening such a book 
at random and taking an omen from the lir.st 

E assage met with. The prestige won for the Bible 
y the establishment of (Christianity in Europe has 
resulted in the so^'tes Bihlim, still used, we believe, 
among uneducated people.^ Church festivals also 
have affected the popular beliefs in lucky and un- 
lucky days, for how else can the had reputation of 
Friday be explained ? Astrtdogically it should be 
lucky, being the day of Venus, especially for 
maiTiages and the like; yet comparatively few 
people even to-day would care to be married on a 
Friday. 

As to survivals pure and simple of ancient ideas 
about omens, wholly imconnected with Christian 
beliefs, their name is legion.^ The author gives a 
few personally known to him. A patient in a 
Plaistow hospital showed genuine instinct for 
sympathetic magic and divination by refusing to 
fasten on her wedding-ring when her emaciation 
made that desirable, because, ‘if you bind up a 
ring you bind up poverty with it ’ ; and the idea is 
common in the East End of London. Creaking 
furniture heralds a death in many places in York- 
shire ; a bird flying into the house ‘ brings ill-luck 
witli it,’ in most ])arts of England ; a stumble in 
going u}).stairs — thin we cannot explain — x>resages 
a w'eddiiig. Astrology ^ and oneiromancy still 
flourish ; Tylor niention.s an instance of liaruspicy 
in Brandenburg;^ palmistry, known among tlie 
Mala^^s, is common at every fair. Augury has 
Xierhaps a survival in the habit of bowing to 
: magpies. Cf. Shakespeare’s mention of them : 

‘ Augurs and understood relations have 
By inagot-pies .... 

brouf^ht forth 

The secret’s! man of blood’ {Macbethf iir. iv. 124-126). 
Compare the custom of tuniing over the money 
in one^s pocket on hearing the first cuckoo. So 
hardly does an ancient l3elief yield to either 
science or common sense. 

Litbraturh.— O n the eubieet in general, aee E. B. Tylor, 
PrvmiUm Cnltuv^i^ 1008, vol, i. For particular races the 
following' will be found xweful : H. Callaway, lid, Syat of the 
Amazulki Hatal, 1870; Oambriilge Antkropol, Exp. to Torres 
BtmitSi 1001-S, vol. v. ; R. H. Codringtoii, The Melam‘siamf 
Oxford, 1891 ,* A. B. Ellis, Tshi-spenking I^eoples, 1887 ; T. C, 
Hodson, The Haga Tribes of 3l(mipitr^ lUll ; A. C. Hollis, 
The 3fasai, 1905, also The xVaiidi, 1909 ; C. Hose and W. 
McDougrali, ‘Men and Animals in Sarawak,’ JAJ xxxi. [1901] 
173; A. W, Howitt, Native Tribes of S,l!i, Amtralia, 1004; 
W. Radloff, *Das Sebamanthmn und sein Kultus,’ in his 
Aus BibirieiA 1893, vol. ii. ; W. H. R. Hivers, The Tolas* 
1900; W, w. Skeat, 3lalay liagie^ 1900; Spencer-Gillea, 
Native Tribes of Cenirai AmtraifaAQQdtmdNm'thern Tribes of 
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H. J. SoSB. 

DIVINATION (American),-— Througiiout the 
two continents of America divination and prophetic 
utterance were and are generally practised by the 
priestly class (shamans and medieine-men) of the 
various nations and tribes which have inhabited 
them. The methods of divination in use did not 
vary much so far as the different divisions of 
1 Tennyson’s AMm gives a woH-kuown example, 

s Among us, as amoiHf the Jlalayit, in two fovnis : (1) borrowed 
from the inediioviil systems (Kadkiel, etc.) ; (2) popular, as Jn 
the belief, held by nearly every one except those who know 
anything of meteorology, that the v/eather depends on the 
moon. 

3 Comfiare divining from a sheep’s shoulder-blade, well known 
from the inferences in JDmyton and other writers. Bee Tylor, 
pm&iyn. 
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American nationality n^ere concernetl, nor did they 
display much dissimilarity from those in vogue 
among other barbarian peoples. In ancient or pre- 
Columban Mexico and Peru there was a college of 
augurs, corresponding in purpose to the auspices 
of ancient Rome, the alumni of which occupied 
themselves with observing the flight and listening 
to the songs of birds, from which they drew their 
conclusions, pretending to interpret the speech 
of all winged creatures. In Mexico the calmecac, 
or training-college of the priests, had a department 
where divination was taught in all its phases, and 
that the occupation was no mere sinecure will 
ai^pear later. Among the less advanced com- 
munities the services of the diviner or seer were 
much in request, and the forecasting of the future 
became, sooner or later, the chief concern of the 
higher classes of medicine-men. 

The methods adopted by the priests or shamans 
in the practice of divination scarcely diflered with 
locality, but many various expedients w’ere made 
use of to attain the same end. In the Peru of the 
Incas, besides those augurs who were supposed to 
interpret the songs of the feathered race, there were 
other castes who specialized in the various kinds 
of divination. Thus, some practised oracular 
methods in much the same way as did the priest- 
hood in ancient Egypt and Greece. The idols 
became the direct mediums by which Divine 
wishes were disclosed or the future made clear. 
Necromancy was also extensively practised, the 
priests xjretending to raise the dead, whose in- 
structions they communicated to those who had 
consulted them. In the Mexico of the Aztecs, 
also, necromancy was in vogue, and the raising of 
the spirit of the Princess Papantzin, sister of the 
ill-fated Montezuma, who foretold the downfall of 
his empire and his own destruction, will he familiar 
to every reader of Prescott. To return to Peru, 
still other classes predicted by means of leaves of 
tobacco, or the grains or juice of coca, the shapes 
of grains of maize, taken at random, the appear- 
ance of animal excrement, the forms assumed by 
the smoke rising from burning victims, the entrails 
and viscera of animals, the coarse taken by spiders, 
visions seen in dreams, the flight of birds, and the 
direction in which fruits might fall. The x>rofessors 
of these several methods were distinguished by 
different ranks and titles, and their training was 
a long and arduous one, and undertaken in no 
mere spirit of flippancy. If their clients were 
deceived, it is safe to say that they themselves 
were as unconscious of deceit as is a modern 
physician who has wrongly diagnosed a ease. 

in considering the practice of divination and 
proiiheey among the aboriginal peoples of America, 
it will be necessary to deal separately with each of 
the principal methods hj means of which they are 
performed. These are (1) by observing the flight 
of birds ; (2) by oracular and necromantic practices ; 
(3) by means of hypnotism ; {i) tlirough the inter- 
pretation of dreams and visions, and by conditions 
of ecstasy produced by drugs ; (5) by means of 
astrological practice ; and (6) by the appearance of 
various objects, 

I. By observing the flight of birds.— It has al- 
ready been noticed that the Mexican and Peruvian 
priesthoods, or that class of them devoted to 
augury, made a practice of observing the flight of 
various birds and of listening to their songs. This 
observation of birds for the puiqiose of augury was 
common to other American tribes. The bird, with 
its rapid motion and incomprehensible power of 
flight, appeared to the savage as a being oi a higher 
order than himself, and its song— the only hint of 
music with which he was fammar— as something 
bordering upon the supernatural, the ability to 
understand which he had once possessed, but had 


lost through the potency of some evil and unknown 
spell. Some great sorcerer or medicine-man alone 
might break this spell, and this the shamans of the 
tribe sought assiduously to achieve, by means of 
close attention to the habits of birds, their motions 
and flights, and especially to their song. ‘The 
natives of Brazil regarded one bird in especial as 
of good augury,’ says an early 18th cent, traveller, 
Coreal [Voiages aux Indes occidentales^ p, 203). 
He does not state to wdiat bird lie alludes, but 

roceeds to say that its mournful chant is heard 

y night rather than by day. The savages say it 
is sent by their deceased friends to bring them 
news from the other world, and to encourage them 
against their enemies. Here, it would seem, we 
have an example of bird-augury combined with 
divination by necromancy. Coreal probably 
alluded to the goat-sucker bird, which, with the 
screaming vulture, some South American tribes — 
the Guaycurus of Paraguay, for example — suppose 
to act as messengers from the dead to their priests, 
between whom and the deceased persons of the 
tribe there is thought to be frequent communica- 
tion. 

A typical example of au^ry by bird-habit has come down 
to us in the account of the manner in which the Nahua of 
Mexico fixed upon the spot for the foundation of that city. 
Halting after years of travel at the Lake of Tezcuoo, they 
observed perched on the stem of a cactus a great eagle with 
wmgs outspread, holding in its talons a writhing serpent. 
Their augurs interpreted this as a good omen, as it had been 
previously announced by an oracle ; and on the spot drove the 
first piles upon which was afterwards built the city of Mexico- 
Tenochtitlan. The legend of its foundation is still commemorated 
in the arms of the modern Eepuhlic of Mexico, and on its coin- 
age and postal stamps. 

2 . Oracular and necromantic methods. — ^We 
have already seen that the priesthood of Peru 
practised oracular methods of divination by ‘ making 
the idols speak.’ Whether they accomplished this 
by veutriloquial arts or by the more primitive 
means of concealing one of their number, we do not 
know. But we know that the piag&s, or priests of 
the Uapes tribe of Brazil, practise oracular divina- 
tion by means of a contiivance known to them as 
the paxiuha. This is one of their most saered 
symbols, and consists of a portion of a palm-tree 
about the height of a man, and some 10 cm. in 
diameter. By a device consisting of holes bored 
in the part of the tree beneath the foliage, its 
leaves are made to tremble by the breath of the 
priestly ministrant, and the sound so caused is 
interpreted as a message from Junipari, their 
principal deity. Necromancy is also practised 
extensively by the Uapes Indians, a class oipiag^s 
being set apart for this purpose solely. Indeed, in 
most Indian tribes the shamans or medicine-men, 
or a portion of them, specialize in the art. A great 
similarity marks the methods of procedure of most 
Ameiican tribes, from the Eskimos to the Nahua. 
A circular lodge consisting of poles planted firmly 
in the ground is covered with sfeins or mats, a small 
hole only being left for the seer to make bis 
entrance. After entering, he carefully closes the 
aperture, and proceeds to make his incantations. 
In a little while the entire lodge trembles and 
sways, the poles bend to breaking point, as if ten 
strong men were straining at them, and sounds, 
strange and supernatural, coming now from the 
depths of the earth, now tvom the air above, cause 
those who listen outside to tremble. At last the 
medieine-man cries out that the spirit he has 
invoked is present, and will reply to questions. 
Presents to the supernatural visitor are inserted 
beneath the skins^ as a preliminary to consultation ; 
and the spectators commence to interrogate the 
dread presence in fear and trembling. The replies 
received are, for sheer ambiguity, equal to the 
oracular auswers of the pythonesses of ancient 
Greece* Converted Indians have x^epeatedly 
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averred that in x^erforming tliis feat tliey were 
merely paspive agents. l>iit, as many of these 
barbarous seers excite tlieinselves into a condition 
of jierrnaneiii lunacy when under the influence, 
there is very little doubt that they are as much 
the vicUtus of hallucination as are their hearers, 
although the taking^ of gifts and the occasional 
shrewd nature of their replies would seem to point 
to the ijossession of considerable powers of calcula- 
tion. 

3* Hypnotic divination. — ^Divination by hypnosis 
is no new art in America. J onathan ' Carver, a 
British sea-captain who travelled among the Sioux 
in the latter end of the 18 th cent., mentions it as 
in use among them ; and J. E. Fletcher observed it 
among the Menominee about the middle of Last 
century. In the ‘ Ghost Dance ’ of the Paviotso of 
Nevada (a ceremonial religious dance connected 
with the Messiah doctrine, which originated among 
that people about 1888 and si>read rapidly among 
other tribes, through the agency of the pretended 
propliet, one Wovoka, a medicine-man who had 
lived among whites), hypnotic trances were fi'e- 
quently induced to enable the Indians to converse 
with their dead relatives, who were, it was said, to 
return to them, and sweep the eartii clear of the 
whites in a great Armageddon. The movement 
was defeated, but survives to some extent in the 
* Crow Dance ’ of the Cheyenne and Arapaho, in 
which prophecy by hypnotism is still practised. 

^ 4. Dreams and visions,— The business of divina- 
tion by means of dreams and visions, it is hardly 
necessary to say, was almost completely in the 
hands or tlie priestly class in America, as is ex- 
emplified by the derivation of ‘ priest ’ in the native 
languages. By the Algonguians and Dakotas they 
were anXlQdi wahamoacipi, ‘dreamers of the gods^ 
in Mexico, teopixqni or teotecuhtli, ‘masters or 
guardians of divine things’ ; in Cherokee, atsihtng 
kelawhiy ‘ those having the Divine fire ’ ; in Maya, 
caco7«c, ‘ the listeners,’ etc. Nearly all messages 
supposed to be received from the supernatural came 
through the medium of dreams or visions, and 
those who possessed ability to read or interpret the 
dream were usually placed in a class by themselves. 
The medicine-men or shamans held it as an article 
of belief that the glimpse into futurity with which 
visions or dreams provided them was to be gained 
only by extreme privation and by purifying the 
vision through hunger or the use of drugs. To 
induce the ecstatic condition the Indians macle use 
of many different mediums, such as want of sle&Pf 
seclusion, the pertinacious fixing of the mind upon 
one subject, the swallowing or inhalation of 
cerebral intoxicants, such as tobacco, the 
coca, the chmuacos the snal<e-;glant ololkthqui^ the 
peyoU (these last two in Mexico), and the cassine 
and Ins mrskolor (among the tribes in the 
sontliern parts of the United States). According 
to Ha-wldns, the Creeks had no fewer than seven 
sacred plants cultivated for this purpose, among 
them tne Ilex mmiioria or Ilex cassina of the 
natural order AquifoUacem i and the ‘blue flag,’ 
Irk mrskolor i of the order Iridacem, ‘ The former 
is a powerful diuretic and mild emetic, and grows 
only near the sea. The latter is an active emetor 
cathartic, and is alnmdant on swampy grounds 
throughout the Southern States. From it was 
formed the celebrated ^^blaok drink ” with which 
they opened their councils, and which served them 
in place of spxiitB’ (Brinton, Myths of the Mm 
World, Philadelphia, IQOfi, p. 315 , note). 

From dreams dining the x)uberty-fast a person’s 
entire future was usually divined by the shamans, 
his spiritual affinities fixed, and Ins life’s conrse 
mapped out (see art. Calejitdaii [AmericanJ, vol. 
dii. .p, 68^). The elaborate ceremonies known as 
‘ dances'’ .Were usually adumbrated to the priests 


tlirougli dreams, and the actual performance was 
made to follow cai'efully in detail the directions 
supposed to have been received in the dream or 
vision. Many shrines and sacred places were also 
supposed to have been indicated to certain persons 
in dreams, and their contents presented to those 
persons hy supernatural beings whilst they \vere in 
the visionary state. The periods for the perform- 
ance of rites connected ’with a shrine, as well as 
other devotional observances, often depended on 
an intimation received in a dream. ‘ Visions ’ were 
also induced by winding the skin of a freshly- 
killed animal round the neck until the pressure 
on the veins caused unconsciousness, and dreams 
resulted, possibly from an overflow of blood to the 
head. Some tribes believed that the vision came 
to the prophet or seer as a picture, or that acts 
were performed before him as in a play, whilst 
others held that the soul travelled through space, 
and was able to see from afar those places and 
events of irhich it desired to have knowledge. 

Numerous instances of the truly marvellous 
manner in wliich events have been foretold by 
American medicine-men are on record, and it is 
hard to believe that they do not possess the gift of 
clairvoyance in some degree. 

In hia autobiography, Black Hawk, a celebrated Sac chief, 
relates that his grandfather had a strong belief that in four 
years’ time ‘ he should see a white man, who would be to him 
as a father.’ Supernaturally directed, as he said, he travelled 
eastward to a certain spot, and there, as he had been informed 
in dreams, met with a JPkenchmau, who concluded an alliance 
on behalf of his country with the Sac nation. Coincidence is 
certainly possible here, but it can hardly exist in the circum- 
stances of the narrative of Jonathan Carver. While he was 
dwelling with the Killistenoes (i.e, CreeJ, they were threatened 
with a famine, and on the arrival of certain traders, who brought 
them food in exchange for skins and other goods, their very exist- 
ence depended. The diviners of the tribe were consequently 
consulted by the chief, and announced that the next day, at 
high noon exactly, a canoe vrould make its appearance with 
news of the anxiously looked-for expedition. The entire 
population came down to the beach in order to witness its 
arrival, accompanied by the incredulous trader, and, to his 
intense surprise, at the very moment forecast by the shamans, 
a canoe rounded a distant headland, and, paddling speedily 
shorewards, brought tlie patient Killfstenoes news of the 
expedition they expected. 

John Mason Brown has put on record an equally singular 
instance of the prophetic gift on the part of an American 
meclicine-man (see Atlantic Monthly, July 1860). He was 
engaged several years previously in searching for a band of 
Indians in the neighbourhood of the Mackenzie and Oopperraiue 
rivers ; but the difliculties of the search induced the majority 
of his band to return, until out of ten men who had originally 
set out only three remained. They had all but concluded to 
abandon their search, when they stumbled upon a party of 
braves of the very tribe of which they were in search. These 
men had been sent out by their medicine-men to find three 
whites, of whose horses, accoutrements, and general appearance 
the shaman had given them an exhaustive account ere they set 
out, and this the warriors related to Brown before they saw his 
companions. Brown very naturally inquired closely of the 
medicine-man how he had been able to foretell their coming. 
But the latter, who appeared to be *a frank and simple-minded 
man,’ could only explain that ‘he saw them coming, and heard 
them talk on their journey.* 

Under the heading of ‘dreams and visions’ may 
also be noticed the practice, common in some parts 
of the American continent, of attempting to pry 
into the fntnre through gazing iixedly at some 
polished object, until .semi-insensibility is attained 
by self-hypnosis. The Indians of Central America 
employed for this purpose (and still make use of) 
small shining stones made of hard polished sand- 
stone, vvbieli they at times consult -when dubious 
as to tbe future. 

A case is cm record whete a Gherolcee kept a. divining crystal 
wrapped up in buckakin in a cave, occasionally ‘feeding' it by 
rubbing over it the blood of a deer; and similar instances 
might he mulilplied. At tlm village of Teopan, Guatemala, 
Stephens and Catherwood saw a remarkable stone ■which had 
been placed on the altar of the church there, bub w'hich had 
previously been used as a divining scone hy the Indians of the 
district. Fiientes, one of the Spanish historians of Guatemala, 
saji-s of it : ‘To the westward of the city there is a little mount 
that commands it, on which stands a small round building 
about si.x feet in height, in the middle of ■vvhieh them is a 
pedestal formed of a ehining substance resembling glass, but 
the precise q^uahty of which h'aa not been aacertamed. Seated 
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around this building', the judges heard and decided the causes 
brought before them, and their sentences were executed on the 
spot. Previous to executing them, however, it was necessary 
to have them confirmed by the oracle, for which purpose three 
of the judges left their seats and proceeded to a deep ravine, 
where there was a place of worship containing a black, trans- 
parent stone, on the surface of which the Deity was supposed 
to indicate the fate of the criminal* (Stephens, Incidents of 
Travel, ii. 149). Stephens found this ‘ stone * to he a piece of 
common slate, fourteen inches by ten. For purposes of divina- 
tion it would probably have been covered with water. 

5 . Divination by astrological practice, — Divina- 
tion by astrology was, of coarse, resorted to only in 
that part of America where the knowledge of the 
movements of the heavenly bodies had advanced 
beyond the elementary stage. Among the Aztecs 
the planetary influences were less powerful than 
the arbitrary signs they had adopted for the months 
and days. The nature of the principal sign in each 
lunar cycle of thirteen days gave a colour to the 
whole. The figures relating to succeeding days 
and hours modified this, however, and it was in 
coalescing these opposing forces that the art of the 
Aztec diviner lay. No event in life, of any con- 
sequence, was permitted to pass without consulting 
him. On the birth of a child he was summoned in 
haste. He ascertained the exact time of the event 
with exceeding care, and then proceeded to cast 
the infant’s horoscope, the family standing by in 
trembling suspense the while. 

6 . Divination by means of various objects or 
practices. — Various other methods were in vogue 
by means of which the native priesthood attempted 
to forecast the future. For this purpose fetishes 
and small personal idols were often consulted. 
The grains of cocoa in the bottom of a drained 
vessel were ‘read,’ as the remaining leaves still 
are in many European tea-cups. The viscera of 
sacrificed animals were carefully examined for 
signs regarding the future. The course and shape 
of smoke, too, was keenly watched by the shamans 
of many peoples. 

According to Fuentes, the chronicler of Guatemala (Stephens, 
op. cit, ii. 127), the reigning king of Kiche, Kicah Tanuh, when 
informed by the ambassador of Montezuma 11 . that a race of 
irresistible white men had conquered Mexico and were proceed- 
ing to Guatemala, sent for four diviners, whom he commanded 
to tell him what would be the result of this invasion. They 
asked for time to discover the future fate of his kingdom, and, 
taking their bows, discharged some arrows against a rock. They 
returned to inform their master that, as no impression had been 
made upon the rock by the arrowheads, they must prognosticate 
the worst, and predicted the ultimate triumph of the white 
man—- a circumstance which shows that the class to which they 
belonged stood in no fear of royalty. Kicah Tanuh, dissatisfied, 
sent for the priests, obviously a different class from the diviners, 
and requested their opinions. From the ominous circumstance 
of an ancient stone— which had been brought from afar by their 
forefathers— having been broken, they also augured the fall of 
the Kiche empire. 

Many objects, such as small clay birds, boats, or 
boat-shapea vessels, etc., have been discovered in 
sepulchral mounds in North America, and it is 
conjectured that these may have been used for 
purposes of divination. As any object might 
become a fetish, it is probable that any object 
might become a means of augury. The method 
employed appears to have been so to treat the 
object that the probable chances for or against the 
happening of a certain event would be discovered 
— ^much, indeed, as some persons still toss coins to 
‘ find out ’ whether an expected event will come to 
pass or not. Portents, too, were implicitly believed 
m by the American races, and this branch of 
augury was, we find, one of the accomplishments 
of Nezahualpilli, king of Tezcuco, near Mexico, 
whom Montezuma consulted concerning the 
terrible prodigies which startled his people prior 
to the advance of the Spaniards upon his Idng- 
dom, and which were supposed to predict the 
return of Quetzal coatl, the legendary culture-hero 
of Anahnac, to his owm again. These included 
earthquakes, tempests, floods, the appearances of 
comets and strange lights, whilst mysterious voices 


were heard in the air — such prodigies, indeed, as 
tradition usually insists upon as the x^recursors of 
the downfall of a mighty empire. 
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DIVINATION (Assyro - Babylonian). — The 
practice of divination entered very largely into the 
religious life of the Babylonians and Assyrians, 
Not only was it carried on by unofficial augurs 
and seers, whose services could he secured for a 
comparatively small fee by any one desirous of 
reading the future or of learning the interpreta- 
tion of some portent which had been vouchsafed 
to him, but it also formed one of the most im- 
portant departments of the national religion ; and 
its rites were jealously guarded by a large and 
organized body of the xiriesthood. In fact, during 
the later periods of Assyr. and Bah. history it had 
become a highly complicated science. Every great 
temple had in course of time accumulated a store 
of recorded portents, with notes as to the events 
which had been observed to follow on them. As 
a result of their classilication and study by the 
priesthood, there had been evolved an elaborate 
omen literature, comprising long series of tablets 
dealing with every class of augural phenomena. 
Thanks to the literary zeal of Ashurhanipal 
{668-626 B.C.), we possess a wealth of material 
for the detailed study of Bah. divination, since a 
considerable portion of the literary and religious 
texts of which he had copies made for his library 
at Nineveh were works on divination in its 
various forms. It is true that many of these 
have been recovered in a far from complete con- 
dition, hut enough remains to indicate the important 
part which the '^prediction of future events played 
in both the official and the popular religion. 

That the contents of these comparatively late 
texts may not only be regarded as representing 
contemporary beliefs, but may also be employed 
to illustrate the practice of earlier periods, has 
been amply demonstrated. The texts themselves 
in their present form are obviously the result of a 
gradual process of growth and accretion, and the 
series under wdiicli they have been arranged bear 
evidence of much earlier editing and redaction. 
Moreover, we possess a few similar texts dating 
from earlier periods; while the historical ana 
votive inscriptions furnish data by means of which 
it is possible to trace soine of the principal forms of 
Bah. divination back into the earlier period of 
Sumerian history. That the Semitic Babylonians 
expanded and developed the science was hut natural; 
but there can he little doubt that they inherited 
many of their augural beliefs and practices from 
the earlier Sumerian inhabitants of Babylonia, 
whom they eventually conquered and absorbed. 
Thus already in the reign of Urukagina, king o| 
Lagash (c, 2800 B.O.), we have evidence of the 
■svide-spread practice of divination by oil. From 
augural texts of a later period (c. 2000 B.o,), we 
know that in this particular form of divination 
the procedure consisted in pouring out oil upon 
the surface of, water, the ditferent forms taken by 
the oil on striking the water indicating the course 
which events would take.^, A professional diviner 

1 See OnmeifoTTk fjexts in the JSHt Mus. Hi. pi. v, pi. 
iff. ; and cf. Hungrer, ‘ Becherwahraagung bei den Babyloniern,* 
in Leipzig, Semtt, Mitd* i. EX90$3 i. 
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was naturally required to carry out the accompany- 
ing ritual and to interpret correctly the message 
of the oil, and Urukagina records that among the 
reforms he inaugurated was the abolition of certain 
exactions and fees which had been demanded in 
connexion with the practice, not only by the 
diviner himself, but also by the grand vizier and 
the_^cgto'.^ In the later Sumerian period we find 
that Gudea, when purifying Lagash before the 
erection of Ids temple, drove out the wizards and 
sorcerers, in addition to kindling a fire of aromatic 
woods. From this record it might perhaps be 
inferred that at this period divination "was not 
officially recognized, \vere it not that Gudea him- 
self expressly states that before starting upon his 
temple-buihling he consulted the omens and found 
them favoiirabie.^ Moreover, the elaborate vision 
in which the gods revealed their %vishes to him 
with regard to Ningirsids temple, and the far 
earlier vision of Eannatum (c. 8000 B.C.), in which 
Niiigirsu encouraged him for battle,^ prove that 
the study of dreams and their interpretation had 
been elaborated by the Sumerians. It is, there- 
fore, possible to regard the later augural texts as 
incorporating earlier practices ; and deductions 
drawn from their study may legitimately be re- 
garded as of general application, and not as confined 
to a single late period. 

In attempting to classify the great range of 
phenomena which formed the subject of Bab. 
divination, a convenient distinction may perhaps 
be adopted which has been drawn between volun- 
tary and involuntary divination,^ Under the 
former the diviner deliberately sought out some 
means of foretelling the future ; under the latter 
he merely interpreted the meaning of portents, 
signs, or phenomena which, without being sought 
out, forced themselves on his notice or on that of 
his clients. 

The principal method of voluntary divination 
was hQ}xttosaopyj or divination by the liver of a 
sacrificial sheep. The diviner, termed tlie bariX^ 
or *seer,^® after the due performance of the ac- 
companying rites and the slaughter of the victim, 
exposed the animaTs liver, and by an examination 
of its principal parts was enablkl to predict the 
future. The chief parts of the liver which were 
examined in this way were the right and left 
low'er lobes, the upper lobe and its two appendices 
{tbe^ pToces$U8 pyramidalis and the m^ocess^is 
papillaris)^ the gall-bladder, the cystic duct, the 
hepatic duct, the hepatic vein, and the ^ liver gate * 
{porta hepatis).’^ The system of interpretation \vas 
based mainly on an association of ideas. Thus a 
swollen gall-bladder was regarded as pointing to 
an increase of power ; on the other hand, a de- 
pression in the liver gate pointed to a decrease in 
power 5 signs noted on the right side were favour- 
able, on the left side unfavourable, etc. Moreover, 
the markings on the livers, due to the subsidiary 
veins and duets, were earefuliy studied and inter- 
preted in accordance mth their resemblance to the 
weapons or symbols of the gods. In the tablets of 
liver-omens, the predictions, as is usual throughout 
the omen-llteratuxe, are vague enough. But these 
vague indications ■wQxa made to apply to veiy 

I See King, Bist of mmr an^ AWmd, hondoii, miO, p. Isa 

m, p. m t 8 js, pp. 124, 2qe. 

112081 140f., 

640 a, ms dwittction applies icaosfc satisfacbrily to the two 
priiK-ipal forms of official dlvination—iiepatosoopy and astrology. 

It IS not so clear when applied to some of the minor forms of 
divination (see holow). 

15 For a discussion of the bar^ and his functions, in contradis- 
tincUon to the aSipu and mmmm.i priests, sec espocuiHv 
Zimmern, lUtualtafeln fUr den Walmagevi Besehw'orer und 
Sanger^ Leipzig. 1890-1901, p. 82 
» See Jastrow, ZA xx, [1007] 318 f., T^mne. Philad, Colleae of 
Phymiam, xxix. (Srd ser.) lirff., Barper Memw\ Vol' ii. 
(^naon, 1910) 281 if., and JHe Meligion Bct,lulonio7is %ind 
Assyrim$tA2Un, 


definite circumstances by means of questions ad- 
dressed to the god before the sacrifice. This we 
gather from an elaboiate series of prayers, ad- 
dressed to Shamash, the Bun-god, during the reigns 
of Esarhaddoii and Asliurbanipal, Avliich throw 
an interesting light on the method of procedure.^ 
The prayers contain appeals to the oracle on 
political matters. Definite questions were asked 
as to the course of future events within a specified 
time, and the priests answered the questions 
according to the omens presented by the sacrificial 
victims. The questions were framed with great 
ingenuity, so that all contingencies might be 
covered. The prayers also prove that scrupulous 
care ivas taken in the preparation of the victim 
and the recital of the accompanying formulae, 
while it was also essential that the diviner, no less 
than the victim, should be free from any cere- 
monial impurity. It is interesting to note that, 
in these prayers to the Sun -oracle, the signs found 
in the victim are noted but are not interpreted. 
The roughly-shaped tablets on wliicli they Avere 
Avritten Avere actually used in the course of the 
ritual : they contain the appeal to the oracle and 
the oracle’s ansAver as seen in the victim’s liver. 
The question Avas first Avritten out, and the tablet 
Avas placed before the god (cf. the Greek practice 
at Delphi) ; the god’s ansAver was afterwards added 
in terms of the liver. For the diviner’s interpreta- 
tion of this answer to the king no doubt another 
tablet was employed. 

Many of these oracle-tablets, especially those of 
Esarhaddon’s time, contain appeals to Shamash to 
reveal the outcome of the military campaigns in 
Avhich he was engaged. T1 'TTltaig birnish evidence 
that the Assyrian king, gQ^ollowing Baby- 

lonian precedent, consul ted’^'S ' tribe vide on every 
occasion of importance, such, ced iffat iispatch of an 
envoy, the giving of a dangV;^J® vj® /llarriage, the 
sickness of a royal relative, \ \ appointment of a 
high ofiicial, etc. Jn the case’ of the Sun-oracles 
the ansAvers received by the king have disappeared, 
but ife is probable that they resembled certain 
oracles of Ishtar of Arbela, Avhich the goddess 
vouchsafed to Esarhaddon,^ obviously in answer 
to such questions as those addressed to the Sun- 
god. Here the oracles are composed in the first 
person, the speaker representing the goddess ; but 
in each case the name of the priest or priestess avIio 
pronounced the oracle on the goddess’s behalf is 
given.'^ The ansAvers of the oracles which have 
been collected and preserved are invariably en- 
couraging, and x>romise success to tlie king in 
somcAA^hat vague and general phraseology. They 
are clearly ha^ipy omens that have been fnlfillecL 

The reason Avhy the god of the oracle should 
reveal the future through the liver of the victim 
is not at first sight obvious. But it is certain that 
the liver, not the heart, Avas regarded by peoples 
! in a primitive state of culture as the seat of life ; 
and there is much to be said for the theory that 
the sacrificial animal on being accepted by the 
deity, Avas regarded as assimilated to The 

soul of the animal Avas thus put in accord Avith 
the soul of the god, and, by reading the one, the 
diviner read the other. This theory also underlay 
the practice of hepatoscopy among the Etruscans, 
Greeks, and Bomans (see ‘Greek’ and ‘Eoman’ 

I Of. Kniidkon, As&yr, Mete an den Sommgoti, 2 vols., 
Leh^zig-, 1898. 

3 OL Baw'llnson, WAX iv. pL 01, In addition to Shstmash and 
Ibhtar, tlie other gods whose names are particularly aswn dal ed 
Avith royal oraoles are Ashur and Nahft. In Babylonia, Mardulds 
claim to supremacy ia this, as iu other departments ot the 
national religion, was not contested. 

s To one Oracle a note is added, giving dii-ections for its pre- 
sentation IrO the king with accompanying ceremonial. It was 
to be recited to the king after precious oil had been poured out, 
offerings made, and ineense burnt (cf. Strong, Beitnige zur 
A&syriologie, \l [18943 628, 830). 

See Jastrow, IteK JSab, und As$yr. U. 21? ff. 
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sections), who doubtless derived mucli of their 
augural lore from Babylonia. 

No such theory underlay other forms of volun* 
tpy divination, such as oil-divination^ or divina- 
tion by arrows or the flight of birds ^ etc. In 
all such cases (including possibly the flight of 
birds) the oracle was deliberately invoked, but 
there was no question of the instrument being 
assimilated to the deity. Each was merely a 
passive witness to the Divine will, whicli was made 
plain according to a traditional code having the 
sanction of the oracle. 

The most important form of involuntary divina- 
tion concerns the portents exhibited by tho heavens* 
Eclipses, storms, and unusual atmospheric con- 
ditions would naturally be regarded from the 
earliest periods as manifestations of Divine anger, 
and their correct interpretation would be of the 
utmost importance to a race, however primitive. 
To go still farther, and trace a connexion between 
earthly occurrences and the movements of the 
heavenly bodies was a much later development, 
and undoubtedly followed the identification of 
the planets and principal fixed stars with the 
chief gods of the pantheon. Winclder’s assump- 
tion that there was thought to be a perfect 
correspondence between heaven and earth, and 
that the occurrences on earth were merely a re- 
flexion of heavenly phenomena (see Stars [Assyr.- 
Bab.]), is quite untrue for the earlier historical 
epochs, and is true only in a restricted sense for 
tne latest periods of Neo-Babylonian speculation. 
The Neo-Assyrian astrological reports indicate 
what a careful watch was kept at that period by 
the royal astrologers for any indication of the 
Divine will, and the calendars of favourable and 
unfavourable days were but one result of the study 
which had been devoted to the astrological branch 
of divination. In most of the omens connected 
with both hepatoscopy and astrology the predic- 
tions refer to the general rather than to the indi- 
vidual welfare, in which we may see an indication 
of their official character. 

Private and unofficial divination, to the con- 
tinued existence of ■which the private letters of 
the later Assyrian period bear witness, bulks far 
more largely in the collections of augural tablets 
dealing with birth-omens, the interpptation of 
dreams, and of incidents in daily life. Mon- 
strosities, human and animal, were naturally 
treated as significant, and future events were 
also predicted from minute variations in human 
infants and the young of animals. The class 
of general portents which were thought to fore- 
tell public disasters is well illustrated by an As- 
syrian copy of a list of forty-seven portents which 
preceded a conquest of Babylonia.® The pheno- 
mena' from which the portents were derived may 
be classified under two headings : {a) rare natural 
occurrences, and (5) events which appeared to 
break some law of Nature. Under the nrst head- 
ing we have the fall of beams in bouses, the 
outbreak of fire in sacred places, the appearance 
of wild beasts and birds in Babylon, a ^'eat flood 
at Borsippa, when the waters of tho Euphrates 
rose within the precincts of Nabfi’s temple Ezida, 
and a flight of meteors or falling stars. Under 
events which appeared td be contrary to some law 
of Nature may be set the stoiy of a decapitated 
head crying out, the occurrence of human and 
animal 'monstrosities, cases of incest and un- 
natural matings of animals, fruitfulness of the 
male in the case of a dog and of a male date- 
palm, unnatural growths and appearances of date- 

1 See above, p. 

3 This form of divination is referred to as employed by tbe 
Bab. king- in Ezk 

s See King-, Cuneiform Tev^ in the Brit. Mm.^ hondon, 1909, 
xxiX. 9, pi. 48 f. 
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palms, and the appearance of evil spirits in sacred 
places. Under the last heading may also he set 
the appearance of honey on the gi*ound at Nippur 
and of salt at Babylon, though these were doubt- 
less natural secretions of the soil. The import- 
ance attached to such portents, affecting general 
and not individual welfare, is attested by the 
fact that in the Neo-Babylonian period chronicles 
of such events were compiled on the same lines 
as the historical chronicles and were regarded as 
of equal value and significance.^ 

The tablets of unofficial portents prove that 
almost every event of common life was capable 
of being interpreted as a favourable or unfavour- 
able sign. But it should be noted that many of 
the events referred to on the tablets are to be 
taken as occurrences in^ dreams, though this may 
not be explicitly stated in the portion of the text 
preserved. In fact, the interpretation of dreanw 
was one of the most important duties of the 
professional seer or diviner both in unofficial and 
in official life. Beference has already been made 
to the existence of tliis branch of divination in 
the earlier period, and the Assyrian historical 
inscriptions prove that the gods continued to 
adopt this method of sending encouragement to 
the king or of making known to him their wishes. 
The visible appearance of Ishtar, to encoumgo 
Ashurbanipafs army in Elaiu,^ may be explained 
as a vision in sleep, and she probably did not 
appear to the king himself, but to a professional 
seer, as is definitely stated on another occasion 
when she sent the king a message. Such theo- 
plianies, accompanied by direct messages, were 
naturally of very clear and certain interpretation ; 
but the meaning of most dreams was quite un- 
certain to the dreamer, for significance attached 
to the most minute points in the vision, and in 
every case it was necessary to have recourse to a 
highly trained diviner. 

One of the most interesting classes of unofficial 
omens was drawn from the appearance of the 
various parts of the body during sickness, for the 
events predicted generally concerned the chances 
of the sick man’s recovery, and they may thus be 
regarded as having something in common with the 
scientific study of disease. Not only were the 
sick man’s colour and his cries and groans minutely 
noted, hut such physiological phenomena as con- 
vulsions, epileptic movements, shivering from 
fever, and palpitations were carefully studied and 
made the subject of prognostication. It may be 
noted that many omen-texts which were formerly 
regarded as connected with births are rather to 
he connected with this class of divination. 

There is evidence that the practice of various 
forms of divination, like that of Bab. astrology, 
was adopted by the Greeks after Alexander’s con- 
quest, and so survived under modified forms into 
the mediceval period. The mere fact that ‘ Chal- 
dsean* was used by the Greeks as a synonymous 
term for ^ astrologer ’ indicates the spreM of the 
Babylonian astrological system, but there is also 
evidence that other forms of divination were 
practised by native diviners who had wandered 
to the coasts of Asia Minor and the West.® It 
is thus possible that more than one form of divina- 
tion which has survived to the present day may- 
be traced to a Babylonian origin. 

I1ITBRATUB.B, — In Lu Divination et la science Acs pvi&ages 
(Paris, 1876) F. Leuormaut pufelisbed a very atle summary 


1 Of. King:, Ghronioles concerning Mmiy Babylonian Kings, 
Loudon. 1907* i 212 

JSOf. WA/ V. pi. V. fine 95 ff. So, too, the god Ashur is 
said to have appeared to Qyges, king ot Lydia, and to have 
commanded him to pay homage to Ashurbanipal (op* cit* pi, 
ii, line 

» See Bfunger, *Bab. Tieromina nehst grieoh.-rdm, Parallelen ' 
(MFG^»1909,p.S). 
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of the subject, considerinfi' the period at which he ^vrote. 
Much new material has been published and classified by 
A. Boissier in Ins Documents asspnvns relttUfs aux presaffes 
(Paris, 1894-09) and his Chotx de Uxtes relatijs d la divination 
assy i'.-bahi/lonie fine (Geneva, 1905, clc.); see also Cuncijnrni 
Texts in the Bi ih'sh Museum, pts. xx., xwii. f. and x\.\. f. The 
fullest discussion is that by M, Jastrow, Die iLcliytoji Bahjp 
loniens und Assyricfis, Giessen, 1902 ff., ii. ISSlf., 203 ff. For 
other references see the footnotes throughout the article. 

Leonakd W, King. 

DIVINATION (Buddhist).— The art of divina- 
tioii was widely practised in India, as in Ancient 
Europe, at the time of the Buddha’s birth. Tlie 
early accounts of the latter event relate that eight 
Bralimans ‘ most versed in tiie science of astrology ’ 
were called in by the prince’s father ‘ to examine 
carefully ail the signs prognosticating the future 
destiny of his son ’ (Bigandet, Life of Gaiidama^^, 
Eangoon, 1B66, i. 46). Buddha hiin.self, as was to 
be expected, when he became a teacher is invari- 
ably represented in the scriptures as discouraging 
and condemning divination and all allied arts. 
Although he personallj’' was credited with fore- 
knowledge, this endowment, in common with that 
of working miracles, etc., is regarded by Buddhists 
as the Bupernatural power {irdhi) inherent in every 
perfected saint, or arhat j and he is never repre- 
sented as using this prophetic power for sox'cery or 
bootlisaying purposes. His chief right-hand dis- 
ciple, however, Maudgaiyciyana, is reputed in the 
scriptures of both divisions of Buddhism to have 
practised divination and sorcery, by means of 
wMcli he is represented as having extended the 
popularity of that faith. For such pandering to 
pox>uiar prejudice he is reproved on several 
occasions by the Buddha, who is recorded to have 
said *. * That mendicant does right to whom omens, 
planetary influence, dreams, and signs are things 
abolished he is free from all tlieir evils ’ {Sammd- 
paribhdjaniya siitta^ 2 ). 

Nevertheless, divination was obviously too deep- 
rooted in the popular life to be eradicated ; it is 
found at the present day flourishing among pro- 
fessing Buddhists of all sections, and among monks 
as well as the laity. It is not merely that foreign 
aboriginal methods of divination have been ac- 
corded a measure of recognition by Buddhism in 
its extension as a popular religion outside India to 
the Mongolian races, who have been inveterutely 
addicted to divination and shamanism from the 
earliest times j positive elements of Indian astro- 
logy have been introduced by the Buddhist monks, 
■who are now the chief astrologers for sootlisaying 
purposes, not only in Tibet and Mongolia, but in 
Burma, Ceylon, and Siam. The grosser forms of 
divination remain for the most part in the hands 
of the la%^ or of the priests and priestesses of the 
pre-Buddhistic cults. But even some of these have 
been given a veneer of Buddhism by replacing in 
several instances the aboriginal cabalistic -words 
of incantation by stereotyped sentences (?m?nfra 5 ) 
in the Indian language, culled from tlie Indian 
Buddhistic scriptures. 

Divination is sought after by the majority of 
professing Buddhists in matters of almost everyday 
business, as well as in the gi-eat epochs of life- 
birth, marriage, and death— or in sickness. It is 
primarily employed for the most part to ascertain 
the planetary influences 'which are lucky or un- 
lucky, rather than those directly supposed to be 
caused by the demons (cf. ahd Spikits 

[Buddhist]), though the latter are usually regarded 
as the chief agents for executing the evil influence 
of the planets. The Mrth-horoacope of every indi- 
vidual, which is jealously treasured by himself, 
fixes the special planetary influences 'which are 
hostile throughout life. The intensity of .such 
influence varies according to whether the planet in 
question is ascending or nob. Then these personal 
unlucky day$ have to be compared with the 


general lucky or unlucky days for that particular 
day and week, and these again with tho.se for that 
&ea.son and the elements, according to the varying 
positions of the ^danets at the time. The results, 
moreover, vary with the kind of business or 
adventure contemplated, which introduces another 
set of unlucky combination.s. Thus an almost 
endless variation in the foreboding.s of luck or ill- 
luck is made possible ; and this is to be sought out 
beforehand, and the evil duly avoided or counter- 
acted. In this W'ay is usually determined which is 
the riglit day and hour on wdiicli to commence any 
particular -work, the right direction in which to 
set out on a journey, etc., the issue of any special 
business or matter of anxiety, or the interpreta- 
tion of omens and dreams. 

The methods of divination practised by Buddhist 
peojiles appear to fall broadly into three categories, 
namely; \ci) lots — the simj)lest, and generally 
performed by the people themselves ; {b) astrology, 
for which learned adex)ts are necessary, usually tlie 
higher Buddhist priests j and (c) oiacles, u.sually 
given by a priest or priestes.s of the aboriginal 
religion, seldom by a Buddhist monk. 

Astrology is the more reputable form of divina- 
tion practised by orthodox Buddhist monks, and 
from the preparation of the horoscopes^ and the 
worship prescribed therein the monasteries derive 
a considerable amount of their income. Among 
the ‘Northern’ Buddhists the presiding genius of 
the astrologers is the Bodhisattva Manjulri. The 
oracles and professional soothsayers are almost 
exclusively confined to the followers of the pre- 
Buddhist religion of the particular country. A 
few isolated temples are famed for their oracles, 
in which the presiding divinity or demon, or, it 
may be, the s^iirit of a departed saint, is believed 
to inspire the officiating priest. ^ More frequently 
the seer is a hermit who has gained a reputation 
as a prophet j but most commonly it is one of the 
numerous witch-doctors •who is resorted to for an 
augury. These are of the class generally known 
as shamans^ some of whom are women. They are 
usually illiterate, but possess a very shrewd and 
ready -wit. Tliey deliver their oracular resx)onso 
whilst in an exalted state, into which they wmrk 
themselves by frenzied gesticulations. The office 
usually descends in the family. One of the 
commonest questions they have to answer is that 
relating to the source of the bewitchment or en- 
chantment (Skr. Tib. mfn) which is 

causing sickness to some particular person. 

The Burmese, 'who may be taken as a type of 
the * Southern’ division of Buddhists, are fettered 
in the bonds of horoscopes and witch-doctors (see 
art, Burma, § 19 ). 

Amongst ‘ Northern ’ or Mahayana Buddhists 
divination is almost universal. In Chinese Bud- 
dhism it is only a little less pirevalent than in 
that of Tibet and Mongolia, wliere it reaches its 
culminating point. Here the Indian astrological 
elements are largely mixed with the Chinese, and 
the oracular methods are of a more frankly 
shamanist type. 

In Tibet, all three of the above-noted classes of 
divination are widely current. Those monks who 
practise the art of astrology for divination xmrposes 
are called tsL^a^ or ^ calculators.’ Each sect has 
its own who are among the most learned 

and respeefed members of the monastery. The 
astrological methods follow the general lines 
already indicated j but the Chinese system of 
astrology largely predominates over the Indian, 
as has been shown in the specimens of actual 
horoscopes translated in detail by the present 
writer (Btiddhism of Tibet, pp. 458, etc.). The 
combinations of unlucky portents are complicated 
by the introduction of a more complex system of 
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elements and cyclical animal-years and trigrams. 
In arriving at the calculations an important part is 
played by the famous mystic Chinese trigram, ‘ the 
eight lewd ’ (Tib. par-k^'ha), on which the mysterious 
*Book of Changes,’ Yi-Jemg, with its 64 hexagrams, 
is built up. A notable difference between the 
Tibetan and Chinese methods is that, while the 
fonner use only the trigrams for divination, the 
latter employ exclusively the derived hexagrams 
for this purpose. 

The method by lot is the most popular and 
common of all, and for its practice nearly every 
layman is equipped with a pocket divination 
manual called m6p&, by which the augury may 
be ascertained. This Imoldet, which the present 
writer has translated in great part, divides the 
results into different sections intended to cover all 
the events for which an augury is likely to be 
sought. The usual headings are ‘Household,’ 
‘Favours,’ ‘Life,’ ‘Medical,’ ‘ Enemy,’ ‘Visitors,’ 
‘Business,’ ‘Travel,’ ‘Lost Property,’ ‘Wealth,’ 
and ‘Sickness.’ The lots are of various kinds, 
and include the followinj>': — (1) Barley-corn or 
other grain, or pebbles or coins drawn from a heap, 
or a clutch of the rosary-beads ; the last being 
perhaps the most common of all modes. (2) Dice 
upon a board on Avhich are drawn geomantic figures 
with Tibetan references or symbolic animals, or a 
magic square with 9 compartments called the 9 
sMe^ba (pronounced me‘Wa)f or magic squares of 
15 or 20, etc., numbered compartments, of Indian 
character, or consecutive lotus leaves numbered or 
inscribed, also derived from India. (3) Twigs — 
one of the forms of sorcery-divination is called 
‘ the green twig spell ’ {sNgo-sNgag), This suggests 
to the present writer a parallel with the ancient 
Greek term for ‘lot,’ namely from /cXdSos, 

‘ twig ’ ; and the greenness of the twig seems to 
imply the living presence of the tree-god. (4) 
Cards on which geomantic figures or allegorical 
animals or signs are draAvn or painted, with 
sentences to which Tibetan characters ai’e assigned 
for reference. (5) Sheets or passages of the 
Buddhist scriptures drawn at random after an 
incantation. An ojB&cial instance of divination by 
lot is seen in the selection in this way of the Dalai 
Lama by the ‘ Ordeal of the Um ’ (see art. by 
present writer in JBAS^ 1910, pp, 69-86), the 
result of which is believed to represent a direct 
expression of the Divine will. Indeed, some lamas 
go so far as to profess to determine by dice the 
particular region and state in which a deceased 
person has been re-born. 

In all these operations the recital of Buddhist 
mystic formiiloe [manims) as magical spells or 
incantations plays an important part. 

The oracle is a living institution in Tibet, largely 
resorted to by all the sects, reformed and unre- 
formed. The monks of the yellow-cap and other 
sects wlio.train as sorcerers [sNgag-jga, pron. hag- 
pa) do not j>ractise oracular divination except for 
ascertaining the presence and identity of evil 
spirits supposed to be actually causing sickness or 
other harm, with the view of exorci:&ing them. 
The soothsaying oracle-giver is usually a follower 
of the aboriginal Bon religion, and, though at- 
tached to one of the great monasteries, is not con- 
sidered to be a member of the brotherhood, and is 
allowed to marry. The leading exception is the 
State Oracle at Nechung near Lhasa, at present 
represented by a celibate monk of the yellow-cap 
sect, but his origin from a non-Buddhistio Mon- 
golian source has been traced by the present writer 
in detail. He is given the title of ‘ defender of the 
faith ’ {Ms^sleyong)^ and is consulted by the State 
on all great undertakings, and daily by the public. 
Among the other oracles not absorbed within the 
monastic order and retaining their aboriginal 


features, the most important is at Karmashar in 
Lhasa, which purports to be inspired by the devil. 
The dress and equipment of these priests and their 
frenzied bearing identify them with the Bon cult 
and the shamanist devil-dancers. They possess no 
literature, and deliver their sayings orally in 
cryptic oracular form. Tliey are ordinarily x*e- 
sorted to for the interpretation of omens and 
dreams, as well as in matters of business and 
anxiety. Their implements include (1) an arrow 
{dah-dar)^ to which coloured silken rags are 
attached; (2) a magic mirror of metal, which 
reflects the future — a Taoist and Shinto feature. 
For their augury they may gaze into a bowl or 
pool of water, or observe the smoke of a sacrificial 
hre, or the entrails of animals sacrificed and sheep’s 
di’oppings, or the lines on charred sheep’s bones, 
such as shoulder-blades — an ancient Mongol 
custom. Women frequently are the recognized 
oracles in the country districts. In recording 
several of the ways in which divining was practised 
in Tibet, a mediaeval Chinese observer wrote : 

‘ Notwithstanding the variety of their methods of 
divination, and their unskilmlness in their mode 
of examining, they are quite frequently surpris- 
ingly accurate.’ This criticism still holds good. 

Literature.— W. W. Rockhill, JRAS, 1891, pp. 235, etc. ; 
Sir G. Scott (‘Shway Yoe’), The Bumian, London, 1882; 
L. A. Waddell, JBuddhwn of Tiiett do., 1895, and Lhasa and 
its MysteneSt do., 1905. L, A. WABDELL. 

DIVINATION (Celtic).— According to Justin 
(XXIV. iv. 4), the Celts were skilled beyond other 
peoples in the science of augury, and Pausanias is 
mistaken when (x. xxi. 2) he doubts the existence 
of the art of divination among them. The Celts 
practised all kinds of divination. It was by the 
night of birds that the Gauls wdio invaded lilyri- 
cum were guided (Justin XXIY. iv. 4). It was by 
lot that the Horcynian forest was allocated to 
Sigovesus (Livy, v. xxxiv. 4). The coincidence of 
two names of countries was an omen that led the 
Gauls to found a town in Cisalpine Gaul (Livy, 
V. xxxiv. 9). The Gallic king Catumandus made 
peace with the people of Mar-seilles because of a 
dream in which Minerva appeared to him (Justin, 
XLIII. V. 5), In 218 B.c, the Galatse allied with 
Attains refused to go any further because they 
were frightened by an eclipse of the moon (Polyb. 
V. Ixxviii. 1). Before engaging in battle, the Gauls 
used to consult the entrails of victims ; and once, 
when the entrails announced a great defeat for 
them, they massacred their women and children 
in order to gain the favour of the gods (Justin, 
XXVI. ii. 2). According to Strabo (iv. iv. 5 [p. 198]), 
the sacrifices and augural practices of the Gauls 
were opposed to those of the Hoinaus ; the human 
victim, who was very often a criminal, was killed 
by a sword-stroke on the back, and the future was 
foretold from the wav he fell, the nature of his 
convulsions, and the now of blood, in accordance 
with an ancient and unbroken series of observa- 
tions (cf. Diod. Sic. Y. xxxi. 3). Artemidorus 
relates that in a certain harbour there were two 
crows that had their right win^s tinged with, 
white ; people who were in litigation used to lay 
cakes on a board, each arranging Ins own in such 
a way as to avoid all confusion. The crows 
swooped down on the cakes, ate the one person’s 
and scattered the other’s, and the disputant whose 
cakes were scattered won the case (see Strabo,, it, 
iv. 6 (p. 1983). Vervain was used by the Gauls for 
drawing lots and f oretelliiig the future (Pliny, XXT* 
iix. 106 ; cf. Servius on Mn. iii; 57). Hippolytiis 
{Fhilosophuonmai 25) mentions lots by^ pebbles 
and numbers among the Celts* , The evil omens 
noticed by . the ^Britons of the 1st cent, were of 
great variety t noises outside the curia ; howlings 
ui the theatre ; the appearance of a buried city at 
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fehe mouth of the Thames ; the Atlantic looking 
like a sea of hlood ; liuniaii forms left on the shore 
by the tide (Tac. Ami. xiv. 32). 

Ornithoniaiiey, haruspicy, and the other metliods 
of divination were undoiibtedly practised origin- 
ally by the tribal chiefs. The Galatian kin^ Dcio- 
tarus was renowned as an augur (Cic. de Div. i. 15 
[26-27] I cf. ii. 37 [78]) ; he never began an under- 
taking without first consulting the auspices. Once, 
w'hen he had started on a journey, he was turned 
back by the flight of an eagle; he broke oil' liis 
journey, and so escaped harm. The British queen 
Boudicca dre'W a favourable omen from the course 
of a hare which she had concealed among iier 
clothes and tlien set at liliorty (Dio Cass. Ixii. 6). 
At a very early period among the Celts there were 
priests whose duty was to foretell the future. 
Justin (XXXII. iii, 9) mentions harnspices at Tou- 
louse who, in order to free the Tectosagi from an 
epidemic of pestilence, bade them throw the gold 
and silver they had got from iiie expedition of 
Brennus into the Lake of Toulouse. Diodorus 
Siculus (T. xxxi. 31) distinguishes the Druids and 
the bards from the sootlisayers (/^dprets), who fore- 
told the future by the flight of birds and by ex- 
aminiiijg the entrails of victims ; they enjoyed great 
authority. They are identical with the Mrm (Gr. 
transcription of Lat. vates) of Strabo (iv. iv. 4 
[p. 197]). They are often confused with the Druids 
). According to Csesar (vi. 13), the Druids inter- 
pret the “will of the gods. The Druid Divitiacus 
used to predict the future partly by the observation 
of birds and partly by conjecture (Cicero, op. cit. 
i. 41 [90]). In the time of Tacitus, Gallic Druiils 
announced that the burning of the Capitol pre- 
saged the approaching fall of the Boman Empii'e 
and the control of the world by the Traiisalpines 
{Hist. iv. 54). A scholium tells that it was after 
eating acorns that the Druids foretold the future 
(Usener, CommmtaBmimism, 1869, p. 33). Lastly, 
the priestesses of the Island of fcjena, who were 
endowed with various magical powers, such as the 
power to rouse the sea and the waves by their 
songs, the power of changing into animals, and of 
curing otherwise incurable diseases, had knowledge 
of the future and foretold it to those who sailed 
to consult them (Mela, m. vi. 48). 

There were women in Gaul in the 3rd cent, of 
our era who foretold the future. One of tliem 
warned the emperor Alexander Severus of his 
approaching encf (Lampridius, Alexander Beverus^ 
60), The emperor Aurelian consulted Gallic pro- 
phetesses on tile future of his posterity (Yopiscus, 
Aureliant 44). A female soothsayer who kept an 
inn at Tongi'es promised the Empire, it is said, to 
Diocletian (Yopiscus, Hurmrumus, 14). 

Among the Irish, as known to ns from the 
ancient pagan epics, divination was held in high 
esteem. It w^as practised by the Druids. 'Hie 
source of theii’ predictions was often tlio observation 
of natural phenomena ; the best Imown form was 
divination by the clouds, and the word nUadoh\ 
lit, ‘one who studies the clouds,’ %vas used to 
designate the soothsayers. But divination takes 
place very often with the help of various objects j 
a yew-rod marked with ogham characters ; a wheel, 
which recalls the well-known symbol of a Gallo- 
Eoman deity. The Druids also interpreted dreams 
and the cries of birds, especially the raven’s croak*- 
ing and the wren’s twittering. Sometimes omens 
were taken from the howling of a dog, and from the 
lorm of a tree-root. In the Togml JDd 

Verga we And a pig sacrificed in order to discover 
the future. 

We have no direct information on divination 
among the ancient Britons. But the Cornish 
't^det preny ‘to throw wood,’ means ‘to draw 
IbtR^; the W^sh coelbrmit ‘wood of prediction,’ 


means ‘ lot ’ ; and the Irish crann-clmr, ‘ to tlirow 
the vmod,’ means ‘ to consult the lot.’ The etymo- 
logical agreement of the three dialects x>roves 
that divination by pieces of wood, mentioned by 
Tacitus among the Teutons [Germania^ x.), was 
practised equally by tlie Gauls and the Britons. 
See also art. Celts, vol. iii. p. 300, § 4, and Com- 
munion WITH Deity (Celtic), vol. iii. p. 750, § 5 ; 
and art. Fate (Celtic). 

Liteiiature.— C. Jullian, Hist, de la Gmde, Paris, 1907, ii. 
151 f.; P. W. Joyce, A Social History of Ancient Ireland^ 
London, 1903, i. 229-233 ; H. d’Arbois de Jubairiville, Cours 
de literature celtique, \oL i., Paris, 1883. G. DOTTIN, 

DIVINATION (Christian). — i. Divination was 
regarded by early Christian writers as a branch of 
magic. It was a danger to religious life, it excited 
a morbid curiosity, it led to needless anxiety, it 
held the Will in bondage by destroying the sense of 
responsibility. Bt, Augustine sums up its dangers : 

‘Quae lanien plena sunt omnia pesbiferae curiosiialis, cruci- 
antis sollicitudinis, morliferae servibutis’ {de Doctr, Chr. ii. 24). 

Christ is the door (Jn 10®) ; ‘ neillier knoweth 
any man the Father, save the Bon, and lie to 
whomsoever the Bon will reveal him’ (Mt 11-’). 
‘ The gates of the Divine Reason are rational, and 
they are opened by the key of faith’ (Clement 
Alex, ad Gent. 1). And St. Clement adds the 
warning: ‘Be not curioim of ungodly shrines’ 
{ib. 2), Divination is a practice wiiich rests on 
occult methods, methods which hail their place 
in primitive religion, but gave way to the 
higher methods of Jewish and Christian sacra- 
nientalism. This distinction of method was the 
guiding principle in the Christian view of divina- 
tion. Tfie diviner sees ; he has an insight into 
Divine things. The Christian ‘walks by faith, 
not by sight ’ (2 Co 5’) ; he has touch with God, 
hut tliis touch is ‘ through the veil, that is, his 
flesh,’ in the widest sense of the economy of the 
Incarnation (He iO-®), Divination is impatient to 
dra^v the veil aside. 

Christianity, therefore, as the religion of the 
Incarnation, has discouraged rites and practices 
wdiich set aside the limitations of the flesh, and are 
easily able to get beyond control. The subjective 
type of divination, whether in the form of psychic 
exaltation or prophetic ecstasy, necessitates a 
suspension of the intellectual energies. The ‘ sym- 
pathetic passivity suitable for the transmission of 
the Divine thought’ produces a w’-eakening or 
destruction of individuality, by means of ‘ ecstatic 
enthusiasm, deep sleep, sickness, or the approach 
of death’ (Chambers’s BncycL, art. ‘Divination,’ 
iv. 19). Christianity, in its responsibility to 
strengthen human mature as a whole by keeping 
control over the diflerent faculties by means of 
Divine grace, has kept divination and ecstasy in the 
background as a danger to the mind and the ’will. 
This control is emphasized by St. Paul ; * The 
spirits of the prophets are subject to the prophets ’ 
(1 Co 14^2). 

The history of Christian divination is the history 
of the subjection of divination to the control of 
authority* This principle is summed up by Gratian 
in reference to divination by lot, one of the practices 
which claimed for itself Apostolic authority (Ac 1^®) : 

* Bio sortibus ricMI inali laesse moasbmbur, proMbebur 
lamen Melibag, m sub bae specie diviaatioaia ad antiques 
ydololatrlae cultus redirent' (Cm^, Jut. Oamn.^ ed. Fried- 
berg, B79, pfc, i. ; Beer. Qrat. p. ii. caus. xxvi. qu. ii. c. I.)* 
Buell control was not a new thing in the exercise 
of reli^ous authority. When Augustus assumed 
the oince of Pontifex Maximus, ho destroyed the 
magical books wkich were held to be of no weight, 
and preserved only the Sibylline books ; 

‘quicquid fatidicorumlibrorum Qracci Latinique generis nupia 
yS parum idoneis auctoribua vulgo ferebatur, supra duo 
millia contracta undique oremaYit ; ac solos retinuib Sibyllhios* 
(Sueton. Ccm. Auy. 31). 
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For the same reason, it is related that L. PetilMus 
publicly burnt certain Greek books as endangering 
the religion of Rome : 

‘Graecos, quia aliqua ex parte ad solvendam religioneni 
pertinere existimabautur, L. Petillius Praetor Urbanus ex auc- 
toritate senatus per vietiiiianos igne facto, in conspectu populi 
cremavit* (Valer. Max. i. i. ‘de Religione,’ 12). 

And the reason assigned by Valerius Maximus 
applies equally to the history of Christian divina- 
tion : 

^Noluerunt enim prisci viri quicqiiam in hao asservari civi- 
tate, quo animi hominum a deorum cultu avocarentur ' (Valer. 
Max. ib.). 

And St. Augustine, although he himself confesses 
that the turning-point in his life was the opening 
of the ‘ Codex Apostoli ’ at the words (Ro 
‘non in comessationibus et ebrieiatibus * {Conf, 
viii. 12), deprecates the practice : 

* Hi vero qui de pagiuia evangelicis sortes legunt, et si op- 
tandum est ut hoc potius taciant, quam ad daemonia consulenda 
concurrant ; tamen etiam ista mihi displicet consuekido ' (ad 
inquisitiones Januarii [Ep. lv. i. 20]), 

2 . Rabanus Maurus (i* 856) sums up the practice 
of divination in the early ages of tlie Church in his 
treatise de Magorum Prcestigiis^ collected from 
various passages in Augustine and Isidore of 
Seville, and quoted in the Decrehim of Gratian 
under the name of Augustine (Corp, Jut, Can, 
pt. i. p. 1024). On the authority of Varro, divina- 
tion was of four kinds : ‘ geomanticam, ydromanti- 
cam, aeromanticam, pyromanticam.’ 

Geomaniia is defined as ‘ ars e terra vatieinandi ’ 
(Bucange, Gloss, ad Script, med. et inf, Lai . ). It is 
recorded that the resistance of Padua to the arms 
of Eccelino de Romano in 1226 was foretold by 
this practice : 

* quidam de cai'ceratis soilicite perquirebant per sortes, ad quern 
flnem vesfcer exercitus devenlret. Et unus per puucta quaedam 
Urdus artis, quam dicunt nesoioquam Geomantiam, dicere vide- 
batur, quod Padua non poterat hiis temporibus oapi ’ (Bolandini 
Patavini, fattis in Marchia TamUina, x, 11, ap. Muratori, 
R&r. Ital. S&npt^ Milan, 1726, viii. 819). The same chronicler 
refers to it again in the preparation made by Eccelino for his last 
campaign in 1269 (ib, xil, 2). 

Eydromantia is described by Augustine, in refer- 
ence to Numa, as an act of divining by water : 

‘ ut in aqua videret imagines deorum, vel potius ludificationes 
daemonura, a quibus audiret quid in sacns constituere atque 
observare deberet' (de Civ, Dei^ vil, 85). 

This practice still survives in the water of silence 
and other ceremonies associated with Christmas 
Eve, Hallowe^en, St. Mark’s Eve, and Midsummer 
Eve. A love-couplet quoted by Abbott from 
Salonica illustrates the practice : 

* A lump of gold shall I drop into the well, 

That the water may grow clear, and I may see my husband 
that is to be * (Macedonian Folk-lore^ pp. 61-57). 

Aeromantia is another practice of divination 
which, under the form of weather-signs, survives 
tO“day. 

Fyromantia has also its innocent adepts in the 
present day. Some see faces in the hre, some see 
strangers on the bars. So in Macedonia a Jdiekei*- 
ing in the fire, a flaring in the candle-flame, be- 
tokens the coming of a guest (Abbott, p. 98). 

Rabanus, again quoting Isidore of Seville [Etym, 
viii. 9), says : * duo sunt autem genera divinationis : 
ars et furor. ’ Under ‘ ars ’ are the various methods 
of art magic which are practised by tbe diviner ; 
under ‘furor’ the enthusiasm ana ecstasy and 
frenzy which form the atmosphere most conducive 
to divination. The ecstatic condition may still be 
found, not only among the dervishes of the East, 
but in some professedly Christian sects in the West. 
Authority alone can exercise the control both in 
the practice of spiritual art and in the frenzy of 
the religious devotee. 

Among the professors of divination referred to 
in the literature of the Church imantatorBs^^ 
arioUi arus-picest auguresj astrologif genetMiaci, 
mathemaLiciy horoscopi^ sortihgit smisdtores (Isxd. 
viii. 9). The incantator divined by means of spells 
or incantations. He claimed to cure diseases, to 


bless or curse the crops, to influence the weather. 
Constantine in 321 endeavoured to control the 
])ractice by law [Cod, Theod. lib. ix. tit. xvi. 3). 
The interpretation of this law reads : 

^ ‘Malefici, vel incantatores, vel inimissores tempestafcuni, vel 
hii qui per invocationem daemonum raentes liomiimm turbant, 
Omni gen ere poenae puniantur.’ 

In the words of Pliny [EN xxviii. 2), such spells 
were an insult to human wisdom : ‘ virifcim sapient- 
issimi cujusque resimit fides.’ The writings of the 
Fathers, the canons of the Church, and the experi- 
ence of our times prove how great a hold such 
practices have even among those who profess Chris- 
tianity. It is to them that St. Paul alludes in 
Gal 3^ ‘ 0 foolish Galatians, who hath bewitched 
you?’ Liddell and Scott [s.v, pacrKahu), quoting 
Theocritus, write; ‘The charm was broken by 
spitting thrice’ (Theoc. vi. 39). The tempestarilf 
storm-raisers or storm-quellers, are constantly re- 
ferred to in the canons, the capitularies, and 
tentiaria of the Councils, the Emperors, and the 
Bishops (Bucange, Gloss., $,v. ‘ Tempestarii ’). In 
Ireland such charms have been grafted into the 
religious customs of the people (Wood-Martin, 
Elder Faiths of Ireland, li. 104-108). A spell 
against whirlwinds in Macedonia is this : ‘ Alex- 
ander the Great liveth, aye he doth live and reign,* 
Abbott (ch, xiii.) gives many examples of such 
spells and incantations. 

The arioli were those who circled round the idol 
altars, uttering prayers, and making unhallowed 
oiferings : 

‘Arioli vocati, propter quod circa aras idolorum nefarias 
preces emittunt, et funesta sacrificia offerunt ’ (Isid. viii. 9). 

A law of 357 condemns the practice, and rebukes 
the curiosity which encourages divination ; ‘ Sileat 
omnibus perpetuo divinandi curiositas’ (Cod, 
Theod, Hb. ix. tit. xvi. 4). The object of the rites 
of the arioli was to receive some response. TJiis 
practice of ‘raising the devil’ is referred to by 
Tertuliian : 

‘ qui aris inhalantes numen de nidore concipiunt, qui ructando 
curautur, qui anhelando praefantur ’ (Apol. 23). 

There may be some survival of this rite in the 
Desnd, or ‘ Holy round,’ a circling sunwise round a 
rude stone monument or a well, and in the Tiiapholl, 
or ‘ Unholy round,’ which brings a curse. This 
cursing round was accompanied with incantations 
and the casting of cursing stones on the altar 
(Wood- Martin, ii. 51-57). The ‘ peccatuin ario- 
landi ’ is condemned with the ‘scelus idolatriae ’ in 
an Epistle of Stephen of Tournay (J^. 120, ap, 
Bucange, Gloss,), 

The aruspices are referred to in the laws of 
Constantine in 319 [Cod. Theod, lib. ix. tit, xvi, 
1-2). The armpex divined by means of inspecting 
the entrails of a victim offered in sacriiice. The 
decree does not destroy, but only regulates their 

ractice. The art^spex must not go into private 

ouses. He must ha consulted only in the temple x 
‘ aras puhlicas adque delubra ’ ; and in the open 
light ; ‘ libera luce tractari.’ ‘ Superstitions enim 
suae servire cupientes, poterunt publiee ritum 
propiium exercere.’ The Empire as well as the 
Church recognized the importance of keeping the 
practice of divination under control. 

This practice still survives. The use of the 
shoulder-blade in divination is an art in itself, 
Imown as omoplatoseopy. The colour, the spots, 
the lines are all read by the expert. The breast- 
bone of the fowl is used for the same purpose. 
This art flourishes still in Western Macedonia and 
Albania. In England the practice is remembered 
in the reading of the apeal-bone. The breaking of 
the ‘ wishing-bone,^ wliich many of us remember as 
a solemn diversion of nur childhood, as enjoyable 
almost as the feasting on the fowl, is also to be 
traced to tbe same source* This use of the ‘ merry- 
thought’ is derived from the ancient use of the 
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cock in divination (Abbott, p. 97 f. ; Wood-Martin, 
p, 141). 

Angury was of two kinds: ‘ad ocnlos’ and * ad 
anres.’ Idie divination was from the ilight or from 
the song of birds. It was regulated by decrees of 
357 and 3oS {Cod. Thcotl. li}>. ix. tit. xvi. 4. 6). 
There are many survivals of this kind of divination : 

‘ A whistling maid and a crowing hen 
Are hateful alike to God and men.’ 


The crowing of a cock out of hours, the hooting of 
an owl, the cawing of a crow on the house-top, are 
all regarded as uncanny. The pigeons which fi*e- 
quent the mosque of Bajesid in Constantinople and 
the Piazza of St. Mark's at Venice are looked on 
as birds of good omen. The geese in the cloister 
of the Cathedral of Barcelona may be a survival 
of the geese kept in old time in the Koman temple 
on the same site. The series of Dove-Bishops at 
Ravenna and the letting loose of pigeons at certain 
festivals, though now associated with the gift of 
the Holy Ghost, have doubtless a more ancient 
I'oot in the rites of divination. A certain Hillidius 


delivered the people of Vieille-Brionde from a Bur- 
gundian raid by the leading of a dove : * ut aiunt, 
commonitione coiumbae alitis incitatus.' And 
Gregory of Tours adds ; 

‘Quod ne quis invideat conUctum de colmiiba, et homini 
pi’aestiitum Oliriatiano, cum Orosiug consuleui Roinanum, id 
esfc Marcum Valerium, a corvo alite scrlbat adjufcum ’ id$ Mir. 
8, Jnliani, 7 ; Oros. iii. 6). 

The magpie in England is still greeted with the 
rhyme ; 

* Oue lor sorrow, two lor mirth, 
qjhree for a wedding, and four for a birth.* 

And the flight to right or left is a survival of the 
augury *adoculos.’ The swan was sacred to the 
children of Llyr. The word drean^ ‘wren,’ is in 
Cormac's Glossary explained as ' Dradi-eUi a Druid 
bird, a bird that luakes a prediction.' He was the 
‘ magus avium ' in Irish hagxology. The stork, the 
starling, and the swallow also liave their place in 
the folklore of divination. * A dove from heaven ' 
protected St. Moling at his birth. 


* A mcdman and a fox (lived with him), also a wren and a 
Httle fly that used to buzz to Win when he came from matins, 
till the wren hopped on it and killed it ; and this iciiling by the 
wren was displeasing to him, so he cursed the wren, and said : 

Hy fly. . . . Howbeit,” says Moling, “ but he that marred for 
me the poor pet that used to be making music for me, let his 
dwelling be for ever in empty houses, with a wet drip therein 
continually. And may children and young persons be destroy- 
ing him I” Howbeit then, but the wren killed the fly. Then 
the fox killed the wren. The dog of the steading killed the fox. 
A cowherd killed the madman, namely, Suibne son of Colnian* 
(Whitley-Stokes, The Birth and Life of St, Moli^ig, Palis, 1906 : 
Wood-Martin, ii. 140~150 ; Abbott, pp, 106-110). 

Bhj^s tells the story of a bird- warning associated 
with the sunken palace of Bala Lake {Geliic Folk- 
lore, Oxford, 1901, p. 409), The common saying, 
* A little bird has whispered it in my ear/ shows 
the continuity of tradition as to augury. Wood- 
Martin (ii. 143) gives a picture of a bronze instru- 
ment with bird ornaments, found in a bog near 
BaOymoney, Co. Antrim, which has been thought 
by some to be a divining-rod. It is not earlier 
than the 6th century. 

The aslrologi, gmethliaci, and mathmmtiei were 
all adepts in divination by means of the study of 
the stars. The term mathematid was a common 
one in the 4th cent. : /quos vulgus mathematicos 
voeat ’ (tT erome, GoTrt,. iu Daiti* o. ii. 9). Bo also in 


maticoruni fallacea divinationes, et impia delira- 
meata rejeceram" {Conf. rit 6). The title of the 
Theodosim Code, under which the practices of 
divination are regulated, is: ^da Malefleis et 
Mathematicis.’ They are specially meutioaed in 
edicts of 357, 358, 370, or 373. A decree of 
Honoriiis and Theodosius in 400 reads: 


pamti mn% coOioibug eri-orjs proprii sut 
ocuus Kpjscoporum iuc^uclio concr^matto, Oatholicae Eeligb 


cnia oultui fidem tradere, nunquam ad errorem praeteritum 
redituri, non boliim urbe Koma, sed etiam omnibus civitatibus 
pelli deuerniniua ’ (Cod. Theod, lib. ix. tit. xvi. 12). 

The horoscope liad an important place in the 
divination of the inatkewafiri and genefhlincL 
Isidore of Seville writes : * Horoscopi dicti, quod 
lioras iiativitatis liominum speculantur dissimili 
et diverse fato’ {Elgin, viii. 9). In the Morocco 
crisis of 1911, a heading in the Standard of July 
28, ‘ The Kaiser’s Horoscope,' shows that there are 
still some who attacli meaning to these x^ractices. 

The sortilegi ivere those who divined by lot or 
by the chance opening either of the Scriptures or 
of Virgil : 

‘ qui sub nomine flotae religionis per quasdam, quas sanctorum 
sortes vocant, divinatloms scientiam proiitentur, aut quaruin- 
ounque scripfcuranim inspectione futura promittunt’ (Isid. 
viii. 9). 

The sortes Banctorum were similar to the sovUs 
VergiliancB {aji. Spartian, Vit, Had, 5). Severus 
is siiid to have read his destiny in the line : 

* Tu regere imperio populos, Eornano, memento.’ 
Sometimes the answer was obtained by opening 
the hook at random, sometimes by pricking the 
text ^vith a pin. The practice "was not regulated 
by the Theodosian Code. It was forbidden in a 
capitidare gcncrnle of 789 : 

* De tabulis vel codioibus rcquirendis. Et ut nuUus in psal- 
terio vel in evangelio, vel in aliis rebus, sortiri praesumat, nec 
divinationea aliquas observare ’ (Op. Carol, Magn. [Mjgne, jPA 
xcvii. 187}). 

The method of the sorUs Bimetorum is given in 
a Life of St. Hubert of Libge {c. 714). After a fast 
of three days, two books were placed on the altar 
—a Book of the Gospels and a Sacramentary : 

* Reseratum autem Evangelium hanc primum legenti senten- 
tiam obtulit: Ne timeaa, Alaria; invenisti enim gratiam apud 

i Donainum. Liber etiam Sacramentorum in sui apertione hoc 
primum videiiti objecit: Dirige viain famuli tui’ {ih. p. 1S8, 
note). 

The election of St. Alartin to the Bishopric of 
Tours was decided by such a use of the Psalter : 

‘Urms e circuinstantiliu.s, aiimto psalterio, quern primum 
versuin invenit, arripiiit. Psalinus autem bio erat; Ex ore 
infantium et lactantmin. . . .’(8ulp. Sev., de VitaS. Martini, 
ch. 9). 

The open practice of this mode of divination in the 
Clmrcn is illustrated on the occasion of the visit 
of Chramnus to Dijon (c, 556). The clergy deter- 
mined to tell his fortune from each of the three 
Lections of the Gallican Mass ; 

* Positis olerici tribus libria super altar him, id est Prophetiae, 
Apostoli, atque Evangeliorum, oraveruiit ad Domitmiu, ut 
Chramno quid eveniret osfcenderet.’ The three readings are 
then given (Greg. Tur., EUt, JCmne. iv. 16). 

In another case, three books were placed on the 
tomb of St. Martin ; 

‘id est Psalterii, Begum, Evangeliorum t etvjgilans tota nocte 
petiit ut albi beatus confessor quid eveniret ostenderet.’ This 
was in 677 (ih, v, 14). 

The practice of learning by such means the char- 
acter and administration of a neiviy elected Bishox-> 
became in early times an established Church cus- 
tom. Ducange, in his Glossarkm {s,n. ‘Bortes 
Sanctorum'), gives illustrations from the Linos of 
Anianus of Oideans, Lanfranc, and others. It was 
knoivn as the Frogmsticon, 

Another form of divination wbs also practised, 
known as sotdes per d?'cu?/e. In cases of doubt, 
jiaxiers were drawn, and the lot thus taken. In 
the OhronieU of Ca9iibm% it is recorded that the 
Bishops of Poitiers, Autnn, and Arras claimed the 
body of 8t. Leger. The lot fell to the Bishoxi of 
Poitiers : 

Hribus Epistolis, bonim trium noininibus 8ut>gcriplis, et eoidusa 
sub pafla Altam obteetis, fachique in commune orations, Piota- 
vensj Epi^copo ex indiciis sanctum corpus deberi deolaratum 
esfc’Cib.). 

In %ain a similar kind of divination was known 
as ematnhos or mpsalmtm. The sortes Aposto* 
lorum was a collection of xiious sayings drawn up 
for this XHirpose. At the end are those words : 

‘ Ilaec sunt Sortes Sanctorum quae nunquam falkmiiir, nequs 
meiitUinfcur : id osfc, Eeum roga et obtinebis quod cupia. Age 
Ei gratias ’ (SmItU-Oheetbam, art ‘Sortilegy ’), 
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Charles Simeon sought for comfort in this way : 

* It was not for direction I was looking, for I am no friend to 
such si^erstitions as the Sortes Virgiliance, but only for sup- 
port. The first text that caught my eye was Matt, xxvii. 32” 
fOhambers's JSncyol., art. * Sortes Virgilianse ’). 

There is also a reference to the use of rods in the 
casting of lots in the Lex Frisionwn (tit. 14. 1, a^p. 
Bucange, j.-y. *Tenus*) : 

‘Tunc unusquisque illorum septem faciat suam sortem, id est, 
tenum de virga.” 

This kind of rhabdomancy was condemned by the 
Council of Auxerre in 578 : 

‘non licet ad sortileges vel ad auguria respicere, nec ad sortes, 
quas Sanctorum vooant, vel quas de hgno aut de pane faciunt 
aspicere.’ 

The sors de pane refers to purgation by bread. 
The guilt or innocence of an accused was tested by 
the eating of bread. It was known as corsned : 

^ ‘ Si quis altari ministrantium accusetur, et amicis destitufcus 
sit . . . vadat ad judicium, quod Anglioe dicitur Corsned, et 
fiat, sicut Deua vefit' {Leges Kanuti ftegis^ cap. 6, ap, Bromp- 
tonum; Ducange, s.v. ‘Corsned'). 

The salisatores were those who divined by 
leaping : 

‘quia dum eis membrorum quaecunque partes safierint, aliquid 
sibi exinde prospemm seu triste significare praedicunt* (Isid. 
viii. 9). 

It would also refer to what is popularly known 
as the ‘jumps,’ a twitching in the hoay. St. 
Augustine refers to it : ‘ His adjunguntnr millia 
inanissimarum observationuni, si membrum ali- 
quod salierit ’ {de Doctr, Chr, ii. 20). There may 
be a trace of this in the Life of St. Moling : 

‘The cleric said to the Spectre : “Grant me a boon” . . , 
Then he bound that boon on the Spectre’s hand. Thereafter 
he leapt his three steps of pilgrimage and his three leaps of 
folly. The first leap that he leapt, he seemed to them no 
more than a crow on the toj? of a hill. The second leap that 
he leapt, they saw him not at all. . . .But the third leap that 
he leapt, ’tis then he alighted on the stone-wall of the church 
. . . then he leapt from the stone-wali, and reached the church, 
and sat in his place of prayer. . . . After that he looked at the 
boy, and thus he was, with the glow of the anger and the fire 
on him, and the radiance of the Godhead in his countenance* 
(Whitley-Stokes, p. 16 h). 

3 . Primitive Christianity would seem to have 
been more tolerant of divination than the more 
developed Catholic Christianity of the West. The 
evidence of the books of the NT points to this 
difference. It is in St. Matthew’s Gospel alone 
that the Star is recorded (2^), and that dreams are 
referred to as a means of revelation. The dreams 
of Joseph (1^ 2^'^ and the dream of Pilate’s 

wife (27^^) are an echo of the early belief in this 
form of divination in the Jewish-Christian Church. 
The only instance of the Divine lot is in the cradle 
of Christianity at Jerusalem, in the choice of St. 
Matthias (Ac 1^®). In the extension of Christian- 
ity the Gospel triumphs over divination. Simon 
the Sorcerer of Samaria (Ac 8^), Ely mas the Sor- 
cerer of Cyprus (IS®), the woman with the spirit 
of divination at Philippi (16^®), the sorcerers of 
Ephesus (19^®), stand condemned in the records of 
the early mission outside J iidfsa. Oceultism gives 
way before Sacramentalism, although faint traces 
of the primitive faith are recognizable in the stories 
of the ‘shallow of Peter’ (Ac 5’^®), the handker- 
chiefs from the body of Paul (19^), and the trances 
of Peter (10^®) and Paul {22^\ 2 Co 122). Witch- 
craft under the form of (papfiaKsla is condemned in 
Gal 520 , Hev 92^823 218 22^®. 

In the sub-Apostolic ages there are a few refer- 
ences to the practice of divination. The BpisiU of 
Barnabas links together payeia and (papfiaKsla 
(xx. 1). St, Ignathis in his Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians also refers to and speaks of the one 

Bread of the Blessed Sacrament as the 
dBavmlas (xix. 2, xx. 2), Hermas calls a gmrda 
a heathen practice {Mand. xi. 4). The Didaehe 
forbids it : payelfcrets, alt ^apfJi>aKelf<rei$ (c. 2 ) ; and 
again ; rhvov /lau, M ylvov olupocrKSTr os * . * pigSh 
i^aoiBbs fAa$Tfjjji><ircK6s (o. 3). If the * Two 
Ways’ is an early Jewish-CIiristian document, 
this straight teaching against augury, incanta- 


tion, and asti'ology implies a continuance of the 
practice among Eastern Christians. 

This is supported by the evidence of Irensens at 
the end of the 2nd century. The magical arts of 
Marcus coloured his sacramental rites as well as 
his teaching (c. Hcer. i. xiii.}. The followers of 
Simon Magus would appear to have grafted his 
magic into their Christianity. 

‘Igitur horum raystici sacerdotea libiclinose quidem vivunt, 
magiaa autem perficiunt. . . , Exorcisniis et incautationibus 
utunfcur, Amatoria quoque et agogima, et qiii dicunfcur paredri 
et oniropompi, et quaecunque sunt alia perierga apud eos 
atudiose exercentur ’ (ib. xxiii. 4). 

The followers of Carpocrates practised the same 
art ; 

‘ Artes enim magicas operantui* et ipsi, et incantationea, 
philtra quoque et charitesia, et paredros, et oniropompos . . . 

{ib. XXV. 8). 

Breams are here included with incantations and 
philtres. 

Tertullian in his de Anima (c. 209-“214) regards 
divination as a faculty of the soul : 

‘ Dedimus enim illi . . . et dominationem rerum, et divina- 
tionem . . . Definimua aniniam . . . dominatricem, divina- 
tricem ’ (oh. 22), 

Breams may be ‘peculiare solatium naturalis 
oracnli’ {ib. 46), hut fie points out their danger : 

‘ Definimus enim a daemoniia plurimum incuti somnia, etsi 
interdum vera et gratiosa, sed, de qua industria dixiinus, 
affectantia atque captantia, quanto magis vena et frustratoria 
et turbida et ludibriosa et immunda ’ {ib. 47). 

And of the magical arts in brief : ' Quid ergo 
dicemus magiam? quod omnes paene fallaciam’ 
{ib. 57). This he wrote as a Montanist. As a 
Catholic (c. 197), in reply to a charge ‘ de sterili- 
tate Christianorum,’ he numhers among the critics 
of the Church ‘ magi, item aruspices, arioli, niathe- 
matici’ {Apol. 43). 

Clement of Alexandria refers to the practice 
of divination among the Germans. There were 
women among them who could foretell the future 
by looking into the whirlpools and currents and 
eddies of a river {Strom, i, 15). ‘ The inventors 

of these arts as well as of iJiilosophy were nearly 
all Barbarians ’ {ib. i. 16). Origen more than once 
speaks of divination as a snare to the Christians of 
Egypt : 

‘Haec ergo omnia, id est, sive auguratio, sive extispiciutu, 
sive quaelibet immolatio, sive etiam sortitio, aut quicunque 
motus avium, vel pecudum, vel inspectio quaecunque fibraruni, 
ut aliquid de fufcuris videantur osiendcre, in operatione 
daemonum fieri non dubito ' {in Mum., horn. xvi. 7). He calls 
the ‘opprobrium Aegypti’ of his day ‘observare auguria, 
requirere stollarum oursue, et eventus ex iis futurormii rimari, 
eervare somnia caeteriaque hujuamodl superstitionibus impli- 
cari. Idololatriae namque mater esti Aegyptiis ’ (in Lihr. Jes. 
Nave, horn. v. 6). 

The inscriptions of Eumeneia in the 3rd cent, 
show that the city was to a large extent Christian. 
But, as it was necessary to keep up the forms of 
the national religion, and as the ‘courtesies of 
society and ordinary life, as well as of municipal 
administration, had a non-Christian form,’ the 
‘ spirit of accommodation ’ must have ruled in the 
religious life of the citizens (Bamsay, Cities and 
Bishoprics of Fhrygia^ vol. ii,, Oxford, 1897, p. ■ 
504). The disciplinary canons of the Sjnod of 
Ancyra in 314 are an echo of this ‘spirit of ac- 
commodation’ of an earlj age. The 4th cent, 
tightened the reins of discipline as well as the 
definitions of the faith. The practice of divination 
was condemned by canon xxiii. [al. xxiv.) : 

‘Quidivinationea expetunt, et morem gentilimxi subseountur 
. . . sub regula quinquennil jaceaut* {peeret.p. ii. cans, xxvi, 
qn. V. 2). 

The same need of discipline was recognized in 
the far West. The Synod of Eliberis (Granada) 
in Spain (between 314 and 324), in addition to 
many canons against idolatrous rites, has one 
canon forbidding Women to frequenfc cemeteries : 
‘ne feminae in coemeterio pervigilent’ (can. 
XXXV.), St. Jerome refers to the custom of re- 
sorting to cemeteries as a means of divining with 
the doad ? 
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* sed sedens qiioque, vel habitans in sepulchris, et in delubris 
idolorum domiiens; ubi sLratis peilibus hostianim inciibare 
soliti eranfc, ut somniis futnm cogiioscerenfe ’ {in Is. 65^). 

The clergy were forbidden to practise divination 
by the Synod of Laodicea {c. 343-381) : 

‘non oporlefc fiacris offlciis deditos vel clericos inagos aut 
incantatoi-us existere, aut facere phiiacteria ' (can. 30, ap. Decret. 
p. II. caus. XXVI. qu. v. 4). 

Triseilliaii and his followers were accused of 
practising astrology. And his writings give some 
grounds for the accusation, though he clearly states 
how far he thought it riglit to go : 

‘Adtencli aufcem lunaris ideo cuvsiis jubetur, non ut in eo 
observatio religionis sit, sed quia in ea quae videntur oinnis 
homo vincitur et germana aelementis caro . . .* (PriseilL Op.^ 
ed. Schepss, 1889, p, 78. 3S.; cf. P. Faret, Prisa. 1894, p. 144). 

The Church of the 4th cent, ^yas weakened by 
this * curiosity* in the matter of divination. It 
had difficulty in detaching itself from the practice 
of the magical arts. At tlie close of the century 
Nicetas of Keniesiana, a prominent Bishop of the 
o)d Latin Cliurcli of the Danube, writes ; 

‘abrenuntiat inimico et angelis e^us, id est, universae magicae 
curiositati . . . renuntiatetoperibusejuBmalis, idest, cultviris 
et idolia, sortibus et auguriis . . F (Niceta, ed. A. E. Burn, 
Cambridge, 1905, de Symbolo^ c. 1). 

The Galilean Church seems to have been troubled 
by this curiosity in magic. It is refen*ed to in the 
canons of Agde (506), Orleans (511), and Vannes 
(461 or 466). In a canon of the Synod of Auxerre 
(578), in addition to the auguria and sortes 
Sanctorum^ mention is made of characteres. 
These -were of the nature of charms: 

* Phylacteria et Charaoteres diabolicos iieo albi nec suis 
aliquando suspendant, iiicanta tores velut ministros diaboli 
lugiant’ (Aug. de Temi?., serin. ICS, «.p* Pucange, Qlomftr.), 

The Church of Spain also regulated the practice 
of divination. It is condemned in the capiUila of 
Martin of Bracara (c. 72), and in can. 30 of the 
Council of Toledo in 633. But it survived through- 
out the West, and in the Carolingian Renaissance 
of discipline it required stringent treatment. In 
the JDecreteds of Gratian is a long extract from an 
unpublished capitulary which illustrates its danger 
under the Frank Empire ; 

‘Episcopi eoinimque miiustri omnibus viribus elaborare 
studeaixfc, ut perniciosam et a zabulo inveutam sortilegam et 
maj^icam arfcem ex parrochiis auis penitus eradieent' {Dear. 
p. ii. caus. xxvi, qu. v. 12), 

The Church of Rome expressed the judgment of 
the whole Church in the Council of 721 under 
Gregory li. : 

* SI quig ariolos, aruspicea vel incantatores observaverit, aut 
philacteriis usualuedt, anathema sit ’ qu. v, 1). 

IiTTBRATOfiB. — CoTpxis JuHs Canoni&it ed. Friedberg, 1879: 
Codex Theodosianm, ed. Gothofred, 1788 ; Ducauge, Glossar. 
ad Soripiores medim et infirrm LatinitiXrtiSj 1788; Smith* 
Cheetham, PDA, 1875; Chambers, 1889; a. -F. 

Abbott, Macedonian Polklotey Oamhridge, 1908; W. G. 
Wood-Martin, Tmm of the Elder Paiths oflrelamt Loudon, 
1902. T.Babks. 

DIVINATION (Egyptian), — From more than 
one point of view it seems impossible to bring 
Egyptian divination under the classifications in 
general use in the study of mantics ; we cannot 
make either the ordinary definitions, or the pur- i 
pose, or even — to a certain extent— the means em- j 
ployed fit in exactly. In fact, in this study, as in 
so many others, the Egyptians made no attempt 
to formulate a theory, or even to lay down 
general principles* In Egypt we find nothing 
corresponding to the didactic treatises on mantics 
composed by the Chaldeeans and hy .the Hellenic 
world, nothing like the prodigious variety of 
moans of divination of the Assynans and Greeks, 
including the observation of almost every pheno- 
menon of Natitre, beings, and thinp. The ob- 
servation of the ordinary aspects of the sky is 
confined to the realm of astrologyi ii» unusual 
aspects (meteors, shooting stars, comets, zodiacal 
emipses) are explainedin advance by myth- 
olcgy and do not require an interpretafeiou irom 
actual divination, There is no mention of tjie 


mantics of rain, winds, clouds, or smoke, etc., in 
the Egyptian texts, or of tlie twenty kinds of 
liydroiiiancy, or of divination by ‘palmistry.’ In 
connexion with living creatures there is no ritual 
study of the movements or appearances of animals 
(ornithoscopy, ichthyoscopy, etc.) ; nor do we meet 
Avith haruspicy,^ extispicy, or teratoscopy. There 
are no eAiuences in the Egyptian texts or monu- 
ments of cledonomancy, iibanomancy, rhabdo- 
mancy, axinomancy, clairomancy, lithoboly, belo- 
nuincy, knuckle- bones, dice, di\iuiiig-rods, or, 
indeed, of any of the means of inquiry by the 
production of phenomena for interpretation. 

When we apxdy to Egypt the classifications in 
general use for the mantics of other peoples, we 
find a certain number of diviiiatory processes men- 
tioned by the ancient Greek and Roman authors, 
about which, however, it is very important to 
observe : (1) that they are of rare occurrence, or 
are employed only in popular superstitions and 
not by official divination ; and (2) that they Avere 
introduced into Egypt at a late date, under the 
inliiience of Asia or of the Hellenic Avorld. 

To the first class we may assign the indications drawn from 
the flight of birds and encounters with serpents; e.y, the 
story of Alexander’s expedition to the Great Oasis. This form 
of divination possibly belongs to Egypt, and the inscription of 
Hammamat (Erman, ZK xxix. ilSOl} eO) may be cited in its 
defence, in which a gazelle shows the spot in the desert where 
the stone of the royal sarcophagtis is to he set up. But the 
incident was related rather as a miracle, and there is no ground 
for considering it a regular method of divination. The use of 
the divinatory vase seems equally unknown to the priests of 
the ofiicial cults, and the so-called magic consultation of 
Nectanebo is a legend of Greek origin. The divinatory vase 
certainly existed in Egypt in the last centuries of its history, 
and the demotic texts agree on this point with the Qraico- 
Eoman evidences ; but it is very probable that this practice 
was imported from Persia, and in any case it was never em- 
ployed by the court-priests, but only by magicians. 

Apart from the reference in Gn 44& to tiie divining cup of 
Joseph, which may be a non-Egyptian adaptation, we know 
from the classics (Plin. xxxiii. 4(5 ; Plutarch, de Inide^ Ixu, 
Ixiv.; Horapolio, i. 39, etc.) that this was a part of the cult of 
Anubls in particular ; the god Avas invoked by means of a vase 
full of liquid or a flame ; and the reading of the divinatory 
signs or images was performed through the medium of a child, 
on whom they worked by incantations and the laying on of 
hands. And thus, says Diodorus (xvii,), *the soul foresees 
future events in the phantoms she herself creates’ (cf. Virey, 
Meligion dgpp,., Paris, 1909, p. 227, and Ermoni, PeUgion igyp,^ 
do. 1910, p. 122). The use of the child, because of its innocence, 
is a common practice in all magic, and is connected with the 
universal belief in the inferiority of a man who has committed 
a sin or has had, sexual connexions, in the struggle against the 
spirits. Lefdburo connects these methods of divination of the 
later period with analogous practices occurring all over North 
Africa (Eevue A/Hcaine, 1906, no. 257, p. 211), and conjectures 
with great probability (5pA'te, vi. {19021 01) that the material 
process consisted in creating in the child’s brain phantoms and 
images of Anubis and others, by means of hypnotism and 
ioolnng at a shining object. We know, besides, that these 
processes persisted down to our own days xn the Arabic world. 

It is possible, then, to find in Egypt in the last 
centuries some of the processes of divination of 
the Mediterranean and GhaUheo-Assyrian Avorld. 
The fact of their combination Avith innumerable 
' popular superstitions tended to produce in the 
official cults a multitude of practices which do 
not really belong to tlie history of Egyptian 
divination. 

With the aboA^'e restrictions, it appears that the 
contents of Egyptian divination Avere essentially 
four: (1) the interpretation of dreams sought 
or unsought;^ (2) the reading of horoscopes (see 
Stabs) j (3) divinatory calculations made from the 
position and infiuences of the stars j and (4) 
the manifestation, directly and plainly indicated, of 
the Avill of the gods themselves. This last branch 
includes (a) the movements of the sacred animals, 
(i>) the responses of the < prophetic statues/ and (o) 
the words spoken by the gods in their temples, 
ie. oracles properly so called. 

(a) The first group in the last ckss seems to, have 

ibCerodotuB and some modem anthoritlca have confused 
veterinary examination to ensure the purity of saorlddai 
vlofcixna with examination for purposes of divination. 
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jDlayed a very limited part. Consultations of tlie 
bull Apis are known in the classics. Pliny (viii. 
71) and Amm. Marcellinus (xxii. 14) relate that 
the omen was goo<l or bad according as Apis 
accepted or refused the food offered by the wor- 
shippers, and that the sacred animal refused the 
offering of Gernjanicus. They also tell of pro- 
sper! tjr or adversity being foretold for the country 
according as the bull chose to go into one or the 
other of two stalls. 

There is little doubt that these superstitions are truly Egyp- 
tian and very ancient. But it ia very doubtful whether, at the 
classical period, such manifestations were employed by the 
priests as means of divination ; it is far more probable that 
they were simply popular superstitions, existing throughout 
all Egypt wherever sacred animals were kept in the temples, 
and that what the Greeks and Eomans tell ol Apis happened 
also in the case of the crocodiles of Omhos, and the rams of 
Elephantine or of Mendes. It ma^ have been due to the influ- 
ence of the Greeks, who were accustomed to give importance 
to this very type of mantics, that these customs became em- 
bodied in the priestly cult, or at least were given a greater 
importance as methods of divination. In fact, dreams, astro- 
logy, and, in particular, the direct consultation, in definite 
language, of living images of the gods, had at an early period 
supplied the official religion of Egypt with methods of con- 
sultation far more convenient, more explicit, and more in 
keeping with the fastidious genius of the race ; and it is to 
these classes that nearly all the known examples of Egyptian 
divination belong. 

(&) Among the most characteristic processes in 
the consultation of statues is the designation of the 
Ethiopian sovereigns by the statue of Amon-Ea at 
Napata, The ancient authors bad been struck 
>vitli it (see esp. the account of Diodorus, iii. 6, 
and a corrupted version in the satirical writings 
of SynesiuB [}VorkSj French tr. by Druon, Paris, 
1878, p. 244]). The famous stela of Jebel Baikal, 
on which the election of Aspalut is recorded, is 
the most comj)lete account of this practice access- 
ible in the English language. After a number of 
ceremonies, too long to describe here (see Maspero, 
Bonla^, pp, 69, 336, and (rulde Cairo Musetenbf 
ed. Dec. 1910, p. 215, Boom S, West Side, no. 692), 
the candidates for the throne were brought before 
the statue of the god, which had been adjured to 
make its choice known. They filed past the idol, 
which remained motionless until it ‘ seized ' the 
candidate it chose. The statue thereupon declared 
in formal terms that this was the king. The newly- 
elected monarch then entered the sanctuary, and 
was crowned by the god himself. 

Recent Egyptological discoveries show that all the traits of 
this curious ceremonial were borrowed by Ethiopia from the 
divinatory ritual of to'pt- On the tomb of Nib Uflnnaf at 
Gurneh (see Sethe, SSA xliii. [1906] SOffi) there is an account of 
the election of the high priest of Amon-Ra. The candidates 
were led before the statue of the god. They were all shown to 
it in turn, ‘ and not to a single one of them did it make the 
motion hanu [see below for the actual gesture] except, said the 
King, when I pronounced thy name.* Then, Nib TJdnnaf being 
thus chosen, the statue conferred the power upon him by four 
magic passes. A second text, discovered later, proves that the 
custom was in, existence even in the time of Amenhotep iir., 
and it is quite logical to suppose that it goes back to a much 
earlier period j it may perhaps be even as ancient as the 
worship of the god himself. 

The right of consuitiug the god is reserved, of 
course, to his people, i.e, to the king or the chief 

* prophet ’ (a poor modern tr, of the word homt,^ 
milch is, more exactij^, a * man belonging to some 
one’). The consultation does not take place at 
any time, but only, according bo traditional eti- 
quette, on one of the days of the holy image’s 

* going out ’ assemblies,’ processions ’)— 

in the ease of the Theban Amon, at ‘his 
great festival of Apit.’ There is a recognized place 
■where it is allowable to present the divinatory re- 
quest to the god, and even ki interrupt the * going 
out ’ of the god to question him. At Thebes it is 
the place called the ‘ silver pavement.’ The priest 
approaches the shrine eontaining^the statue and 
begins by an invocation {dsh) in '‘court language, 

then asks the statue if it is convenient for it 
'to listen to such and such an affair. The terms 
used here also are iraditionai : ^ 0 God of Good- 


ness, my Lord,’ is the beginning of the question. 
Then the case is stated : a theft has been com- 
mitted ; will the god help to find tlie stolen pro- 
perty and the culprits? A funerary monument 
has been robbed ; does the god desire the punish- 
ment of the spoilers ? Sometimes even more cir- 
cumlocution is used ; ‘ Lord, may we lay before 
thee a serious affair ? ’ {e.g, among the Banis of the 
Great Oasis ; see below). If the statue remains 
niotionless, the request is refused, and the matter 
is dropped. If it consents to listen, it acquiesces 
{hanu) ‘ twice with decision.’ 

The actual gesture of consent is difficult to determine, 
Nearly all authorities admit that the statue ‘ shook its head.’ 
The word hanu^ always employed, without exception, in all 
the texts, for this method of divination, may, indeed, mean a 
shake of the head, according to the usual signification of the 
word in ordinary language. Amon-Ra of Karnak, in the long 
senes of examples known to us, Amon ‘ Pakhoniti' of Memphis 
(cf. Pleyte, PSBA x. [1892] 41, 65), Amon ‘ Ta-Shoni ’ (i&,),iaionsu 
‘Nofirhatep’ of Thebes, Amendthea i., king of the dead (cf. 
Erman, SB AW, 1910, p, 210), and the images of the Ethiopian 
Amon of Napata gave responses in this way Qiann). The same 
is true of Isis of Koptos (Petrie, Koptos, London, 1896, pi. xix, 
lines 11-13). There is doubt, however, in the case of Juppiter 
Amon of the Great Oasis (cL Brugsch, Reise nach der grossen 
Oase, Leipzig, 1878, pi. xxii.), and the consultation granted 
afterwards to Alexander, on his famous journey to this sanctu- 
ary. But there is no decisive context to prove that it was the 
head rather than the arms that moved, and, as we have no 
remains of these portable statues, scientific reserve must be 
maintained on this material detail. The passage in the famous 
stela of Bakhtan, in which the king asks the statue of 'Khonsu 
* to incline its face,’ is nothing more than an ordinary expres- 
sion in court language, meaning ‘ to he in a benevolent mood, 
or ‘to consent gladly’ to something. Finally, it will be ob- 
served ; (1) that several passages in the inscriptions and papyri 
say that the statue performs hanu ‘towards’ some one hidden 
in the midst of a group or a crowd *, (2) that, in many other 
circumstances besides interrogations proper, the statue ‘seizes 
some one, or ‘ holds the string * (the ritual term for founding a 
temple), etc. These evidences, along with others too long to 
give here, justify us in assuming, wdth equal probability, that 
the hanu may have been a movement of the arm of a jointed 
statue, accompanied perhaps by a sound, a whistling, or a cry, 
of suitable strength. We have absolutely no exact details here, 
though we know that, in the case of oracles proper, the god 
spoke ; hut this Divine language is itself a matter for discus- 
sion. Maspero, in all the works in which he discusses these 
‘prophetic statues' (see Literature), holds that they were 
actual jointed dolls, with strings attached to their arms and 
heads, and that the officiating priest nulled a string for each 
response and each gesture. In his earliest works (cf. ItMR xv. 
[1887] 169 ff.) he even seems to admit the existence of actual 
machinery, worked, when required, by fire or steam. The 
explanation that the statue had a jointed head seems to be 

g enerally accepted. It is a very ingenious and satisfactory 
ypothesis — but nothing more, for no single text or representa- 
tion supplies formal proof. 

Divination was the exclusive privilege of the ‘essential’ 
statue, just as were the possession of the -fluid sa, and the gift 
of exorcism, of healing, of ‘vital breaths,* etc. ; and— probably 
for reasons of magic awe— the Egyiitiana never made a single 
representation to show what such a statue was. There is one 
portable figure of Mm, it is true, nude and ithyphallic, carried 
on his shield and having his ‘magio-case’ with him, in a 
number of Theban representations of processions (Luxor, 
Medineb Habu, and Eamesseum). This statue suggests, at the 
very first glance, the idea of a string hanging from the neck to 
the ground— which would justify the theory of statues with 
movable heads. But it la doubtful whether this ia a ‘ prophetic 
statue— from the veiy fact that they have dared to show it in 
bas-relief. We know, finally, that the sacred image was carried 
on the baH ; and, even allowing that the ««os was open during 
the consultation and that the statue was tajeen out of it and 
placed on the ground (cf. Pleyte, PSBA x, 48), it is difficult to 
see by what sort of mechanical means movements could he 
produced. All that we can state with certainty is that the 
idol indicated its wishes by a gesture, or by a gesture and a 
cry at the same time, and repeated twice. 

After tMs sort ol ‘ duty performance/ tlie king 
or the chief priest puts the question. The cases 
about which we know (from inscriptions, papyri, 
and ostraca) are of ■ §reat variety, (cf . Brit. Mus. 
Papyrus 10335; Mariette, Gam. mm, d/Abgdos, 
Paris, 1881, no* 1225 ; Brugsch, Zl ix. [1871] 85 ; 
Erman, BBA 1910, pp* 344, 346=: Cairo Ostrakon 
25242 ; Turin Papyrus 126, eh. 3 ; Erman, Agyp. 
jEeL 188 ; Louvre Maunier Stela ; Breasted, And, 
RecordSj iv. [Chicago, 1907] 317 ; Naville, Inscr. 
hist, de Fimdjmi JXI*i Paris, 1883, p. ,111). A con- 
sideration of all the questions submitted shows 
that the majority are judicial decisions, and that 
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they axe entixely concerned with the people and 
things ruled over or possessed by the god ; in 
short, that they are cases not of iuterpietative 
divination or divination of the future, but of tlie 
divination, fur tiie iiuinediate present, of the god’s 
formal decision. Thin remark helps us to under- 
stand how the process of tlie Divine response by 
hanu tended to become a settled gesture, almost a 
piece of legal phraseology, the divinatoiy element 
of which in the end qtriie evaporated (see below). 

The process of <j[uestioiimg is controlled hy 
rigorous fixed nile.s. A series of definite ques- 
tions are asked, each one bringing nearer, m 
varietur, the solution of the dithculty. To each 
question the .statue has to reply by ‘yes’ {i.e. by 
performing /utmo ‘ twi<;e with decision ’) or ‘ no ’ 
(i.e* by remaining unmoved). In certain cases, 
the fiiuil decision depends entirely upon the statue’s 
gesture. Two pieces of -wnting are placed before 
it, the one saying that an accoised person is guilty, 
the other that he is not guilty ; and the statue is 
required to choose. To make quite sure, this test 
is repeated twice. The case of the steward 
Thothmes is an example of this kind, in which, 
twice over, * the god refused to take the writing 
that declared him girilty, and took that declaring 
him innocent’ (cf. a good tr. of this typical 
example in Breasted, Anc. Becorch, iv. 325). 

This curious passage would lead one to suppose that, even 
although Aawwmeansashahmg of the head, the statue certainly 
moved or stretched out its arm to take tlie writing. This 
evidence should he laid alongside of the various texts that 
seem to show that at the coronation of the king the statue of 
Araon-Ea put the crown on the new sovereign's head, as in 
Ethiopia (see below). 

Taken in connexion with the indication of the 
Ethiopian kings and the Thehan chief priests by 
the statue, these e.xample.s of judicial decisions 
throw light upon the i>liilosophy of such proceed- 
ings. It is possible— and probable — that originally 
tlie gesture of the statue was actually dlvhiatory, 
inasmuch as, though an indication was looked for 
from it that was the result, it i.s true, of solicita* 
felon, its exact answ’er or choice could not be fore- 
told, In the earliest times the hanu> of the statue 
was as impossible to anticipate with certainty 
as were the miraculous movements recorded in 
other inscriptions — the statue making a gesture 
of welcome or salutation, during a procession, as 
it passed before a court official (cf. Petrie, Koptos, 
pL xix. line IX f.), or, more frequently, before 
the prince who was destined one day to mount 
« the ^ throne of Xioins,’ and of whose future 
position as king of Egypt no indicafcion had ever 
until then been made. The original nature of 
the process had a tendency gradually to become 
an operation m which the process of investigation, 
procedure, and inquiry was carried through more 
and more hy human means, and tlie only uncertain 
element — i.e. the opinion, or the wdll, of the god 
— wms reduced to the very restricted alternative 
of saying ‘ yes ’ or remaining motionless. Divina- 
tion proper, thus reduced to the minimum of 
interjpretative freedom, and confined to cases 
equally definite and real, became, by force of 
circumstances, rather a registration of the god’s 
consent taken for granted in praefeiee, and soon 
even simply a formality mth practically no divi- 
natory significance in it. This was almost certainly 
the nature of the Divine hinu in the eases of the 
election of the Ethiopian king and the nomination 
of the Thehsm chief priest | and similarly in the 
ratification of judicial sentences. This all serves 
t<> explain how, in the course of , history, the 
Divine consent by a movement of the sfeafeue 
came to be the regular and necessary accessary of 
registration for au kinds of contracts, deeds of 
gift, inarriages, wills, and even rescripts relating 
to funerary lots passed before the temple authori-. 


tics, in which there was no kind of ‘divination’ 
to bo seen — unless, indeed, we give that name to 
the desire (or would-bo desire) to bo quite certain, 
for the sake of the validity of tliese actions, that 
the spirit of the god was nob ()p}>osed to them 
(cf. (1) the process in the Turin Papyrms 126; 
(2) Ennan, ZA xxxv. 1.1897] 12, for the registra- 
tion of a will; (3) Maspero, Boulaq, p. 336, for 
the registration of a funerary decree ; and (4) what 
Breasted says in Anc. Rccorch, iv. 325, about a 
special woi'k on this series ol legal doouments).'^ 

(r) From the known examples, it appears that the 
consultation of statues usually consisted in obtain- 
ing a series of acquiescings manifested by the 
//a7f?6. We have seen, however, that movements of 
‘seizing’ sometimes accompanied this manifesta- 
tion of the god’s will. There were also other 
movements of an analogous kind ; e.p., when the 
image of Khonsu consented to grant its magic 
power to one of the statues of Khonsu in order to 
drive off a demon, it is said that it ‘ made four 
passes of the magic fluid’ — from which wc may 
assume actual movements, no matter how rudi- 
mentary, of the arms or of an arm. In some of 
the cases cited above, it is formally stated that 
tlie /lan?^ was accompanied by spoken Avords, 
sentences more or loss brief, but practically form- 
ing a short discourse; this is the case in the 
election of the kings of Napata. It is, indeed, 
certain, from a number of other texts, that the 
gods spoke — not, of course, to the common herd 
of mortals, but to their sons and their ministers 
(ie* to the members of the royal family and the 
high iiriests). The gist of the wishes they maui- 
fested thus was afterwards reduced to the form of 
a decree (ulu), and engraved on the walls cd the 
temple as ‘ the words of the god himself ’ ; or ilieir 
wishes were embodied in one of those rhythmical 
rose aeeoimts, lyrical in character, which have 
eon rapidly eni'icliing the corpitf} of Egyptian 
historical inscriptions in recent times. 

These oracles are of as many vavielies as the consultations of 
feho statues examined above. Souietiaios the |?o<l hiniself, of 
his own accord and unsolicited, suddenly manifested his will, 
making his voice beard, in the silence of the sanctuary, to the 
king or priest coming into his majestic presence ; a!id he would 
order a mission to Lebanon for wood for his house, for stones 
for his temples, for perfumes and rare trees for his altars and 
sanctiiariCH (cf. Erman, ZK xxxviii, [1900] I ; and Golenischeff, 
RTr xxi. 127). Sometimes the manifestation was less unfore- 
seen : it might he the complement of a previous %varniiig in a 
dream, a formal explanation of which the god was graciously 
granting by request ; or it might be the answer to a passionate 
rerpiest of the king. To the last category belongs the discourse 
received by Hatasa in the temple of Beir eLBaban, when she 
came, after prayers and, fa.sting, to seek a manifestation of 
the Pivine will, and was ordered to send an expedition to the 
country of spices (cf. Naville, Beir el BahaH, London, 1808- 
1001, iil. Si). This famous example is a good specimen of the 
manner of proceeding. The other exanq>les of the same typo 
show that in no single case was the divination accompanied by 
ecstasy, religious frenzy, or hypnosis of the BuUject, and tliat 
the god never used my.sterious language, or ?>ruken mangled 
words that were afterwards submitted to the interpretation 
of lu'ofessional .gootbsayers. The statements made by the god 
were in clear and coherent terms. They were practical replies 
as to a fact, a decision to be taken, or the issue of a concrete 
imminent event. AU the ISgyptian precision and love of clear- 
ness are seen in these omcles, as we may call thimu Beti t, 
implores the god, and is shown a place where ho must make 
a well in the desert, while the god demands a sanctuary in 
exchange (cf. Breasted, Ano. ifeow'ds, iii, 82); and orders, 
solicited or unsolidted, relating to the consfcmction and repair 
of Imildings (e.p. Maviette, KmimTi, I^oipxig, 1875, pi, %iles 
Breasted, Anc. M& 0 ord 8 , ii. no. fibO) appear to have held the 
chief place in these omoles—perhaps, indeed, just because these 
i*espouse.s more than others were engraved on the walls of the 
buOdinp with which they wore thus connected. Another kind 
of prediction which wo find of more and more frequent occur- 
rence is the foretelling of a princess coming to the throne. 
Thofehmes nr. was informed by the god long In advance that he 
would one day be king of Emt (Inscription of the year 23 at 
Wady-Haifa) ; and this prediction was confirmed later by the 
statue suddenly stopping in front of Thothmes, proclaiming 


1 On the question of illusion or fraud in the above processes, 
see Foucart, Methgimi et art dans Vanderote Bgypte, Paris, 1003, * 
vol. i. ch. 1 , p. 37 ff. ; Maspero, ‘ Les Statues parlantes.’ In JB, 
nstT)eca898, 
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him Icing, crowning him, and making him a speech (cf. Breasted, 

‘ Coronation Inscription,’ in Anc. Records, ii. 60, no. 140), 

Such facts should be compared with those telling how the 
Divine statue proclaimed the king, appeared in public with him 
under its protection, and gave him his crown and diadems {c.g. 
Daresay, Annales, lii. [1903] 27 f. for Ramses ii,, and similar 
facts for the Thothmes, the Amen-hoteps of the XVIIIth dynasty, 
and Harmhabi). They seem to indicate that here we have, for 
historical Egypt, the continuation of an extremely ancient 
divinatory process. If W'e further consider the remarks of 
Breasted {Anc. Records^ ii. 225) on the antiquity and persist- 
ence of the coronation ritual of Heliopolis, it is a possible 
assumption that the whole is a survival, made regular and 
ritual, of a much earlier state of things, and that, in pre-historio 
times, the accession of a chief was actually settled by divination, 
the idol (or, before it, the fetish) intervening by prophetic 
processes to indicate the man it desired to he its minister and 
to rule over men m its name. Such a view would modify our 
ideas on the origins of Egyptian monarchy, and should be con- 
sidered along with the analogous customs to be found among 
numerous uncivilized races of the present day relating to the 
designation of kings or priests by divination. 

The inscriptions of the classical period published 
in recent years show that the gods themselves 
gave direct orders by speeches, and it is beyond 
all doubt that consultation of the gods by the 
kings was of very frequent occuiTence, and that 
divination was involved in the majority of im- 
portant decisions. At grave Junctures, e.g. when 
there was a conspiracy to frustrate, a treaty to 
arrange, or an expedition to command, the king 
asked help from the god, and he did not ask it 
in a sign or prodigy to be interpreted afterwards ; 
he requested an answer in articulate language and 
exact terms. It is difficult to find a nobler tone 
in tiie ancient literature of the East than that of 
some of the inscriptions in which a king relates 
how he came to the temple to seek for Divine I 
wisdom, stated his business before his ancestor, 
asked him what he ought to do, and turned away 
from this mysterious interview with face lit up 
and heart full of joy, because he had heard his 

f od speak to him ‘ as a father to his son ’ (cf. e.y. j 
louriant, BTr xv. [1890] 178 ^ Inscription of 
Thothmes XV. at Konosso). Tliis^ fine formula 
recurs in several inscriptions relating to consul- 
tations of the god by the king.^ 

To these examples of oracles of the Pharaonic 
period we may add, as having an Egyptian ! 
character and no foreign elements, the demotic 
inscriptions of Nubia, relating to the oracles of 
Isis ot PhiliB and Thoth of Pi-Nubs. The records 
that the * chief of the temple held a consultation 
of the god’ connect this method of divination 
with the ofiicial procedures already noticed (cf. 
B^villout, Bev'iie igypiologigue^ v. nos. i.-ii., and 
FSBA X. 56-58). At the oracle of Dakke, held 
in great veneration by the Ethiopians and the 
Blemmyes, the statue of the god was consulted 
‘at the great feast’ {ho m lo). Texts show that 
a consultation of this oracle was a recognized 
thing when a prediction of the circumstances 
favourable for tne celebrated yearly journey of 
the statue of Isis of Fhilce to the Blemmyes was 
desired. It is also an Egyptian custom that we 
find at Korti, when the cliief priest of the teraxfic 
leaves the choice of his successor in the hands of 
the god (cf. Emm ^gyptoL v. no. Ill, for a series 
of examples of all these oracles). 

It is very difficult to discriminate between what 
is Egyptian and what is foreign in the mass of 
examples of divination and sanctuaries having an 
oracle mentioned in connexion with Egypt by 
Grceeo-Boinan authors. The same restraint must 
be observed as for the dhdnatory i^rocesses dis- 
cussed above in the inquiry concerning the pro- 
phetic statues. As a rule, the recently discovered 
1 As to the very difficult question of the maUfial mdhod by 
which the god spoke, Qarnault {HmvA scientijiquef no. 21, May 
1900, p. 643 f.) suggests ventrlioquism ; Maspero holds that the 
priest spoke by Divine inspiration in the name of the god— the 
most satisfactory theory in many instances* But in some cases 
the king alone, without the intervention of the priest, appears 
to have received the Divine response directly in his own soul. 


information of Pharaonic age tends to confirm for 
the majority of cases the actual national character 
of tlie motles of divination. Thus at the oracle 
of Bisu in the Tliehaid (Herod, i. 182 ; Ainm. 
Marcellinus, xix. 12), and at that of Heliopolis 
(Macro bins, Saturn, i. 30), the means of getting 
the future divulged consisted in reducing the ques- 
tions to writing, according to carefully arranged 
formula. Such a method is fairly similar to what 
took place, as we saw above, in the judgment of 
the steward Thothmes, and the importance of the 
proper wording of the formulary noted by Pliny 
(xxviii. 3) and Juvenal {Sat, vi. 390) corresponds 
exactly with Egyptian formalism. But these 
formulae, deposited under seal in the temple, and 
the replies given, also sealed, with the same 
ceremonial, are a method of Divine eorrespondence 
which the hieroglyphic inscriptions have not yet 
confirmed for the classic period. We know from 
Zosimus that in the reign of Constantine the 
government seized a number of oracles which were 
given into the hands of the Imperial jiolice and 
involved a number of Egyptians in imprisonment 
and exile. 

The cases of divination by incubation are the 
most complicated. If it is certain that the sanc- 
tuary of Ptah Sotmu in Memphis was giving 
oracles in the Phai’aonic epoch to sufierers who 
came to consult it (see Disease [Egy^.]), and that 
the gods had been sending dreams, for long ages 
and almost everywhere, to reveal remedies to the 
patients who came to sleep in their temples, it is 
no less certain that the result of the combined 
ittfiuence of Asia and Greece was to extend and 
modi^ the essentials of these processes of divina- 
tion, just as in the cases already noticed of 
prophecy by interpretation of inanimate things. 

The famous oracle of Juppiter Amon of the Great Oasis 
deserves special mention. Although manifestly in decadence 
in the time of Strabo (xvii. 769), itg advice was still held of 
great value m difficult questions (Juvenal, Sat, vi. 554). A 
study of the principal Oraico-Roman authors who describe the 
manner in which the g'od made his wdl known (Ptolem. § Sf. ; 
Scriptores remm Alex, 3Iagni, ed. Muller-Didot, 1846, p. 37 f. ; 
Arrian, Anabasis, iii. 4. § 5 ; Quintus Gurtius, iv. 7 ; 
Ephippos, § 3 ; Strabo, vii. fr. 1 ; Diodorus, xvii. 61 ; Plutarch, 
Alex. 27 ; and especially Oallisthenes, fr. 27 and 36) shows 
that it was in absolute conformity with the Egyptian rule : 
the statue of the god, the response by gesture and, if need 
be, by spoken words, the consultation by the hig-h priest, and 
the questioning at the ‘ ceremonial going out’ of the god (notice 
i the passage of Strabo [vii. fr. 1] remarking indirectly that the 
i responses of the oradle were given in conventional signs, hd 
nvu)v (TVfxfioXoiv). We also find indirectly, from the evidence 
of Ephippos (§ 3), that the divinatory statue had a human fonn, 
and was provided with shoes, a mantle, and horns. This last 
trait— granting that the Amon of the Oasis is certainly a copy 
of the Theban Amon— helps to confirm the conclusion that the 
prophetic statue of Thebes had a ram’s head. The most famous 
episode in connexion with this oracle was the visit of Alexander, 
who was summoned by Amon as his son and lawful successor 
won the throne of Egypt. Maspero (Ann. de VMeoU des Hautes 
Mtides, 1897, pp. 1-32, ‘Comment Alexandre devint dieu en 
Egypte’) shows clearly that the deification of the great con- 
queror was carried through completely in accoi dance with the 
forms of the Pharaohs, in spite of the mistaken statements of 
Greek authors, who were ill-informed as to Egyptian procedure. 

The consultation of statues by signs and oracles 
being entrusted to the priest in charge of the 
ordinary priestly functions led, of necessity, to 
the suiipressing of professional soothsayers and 
seers filled with religious frenzy, divinatory 
ecstasy, etc. There was not even a set of officials 
whose duty it was to interpret dreams j tills 
function was entrusted by the Pharaoh to some 
of his chaplains or secretaries. Pinally, we know 
of no regular body of individuals charged with 
the execution of the rules of mantics as applied 
to time and space (of. art, STARS [Egyp.], for a 
partial exception to this). It is true, of course, 
that innumerable trifling cases of divination in 
daily life engaged.tlie attention of all classes, 
from the man in the street to the king himself. 
But these were dealt with directly, by individual 
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itelligence, by an answer obtained from a book 
: magic, or tiy explanations sought from some 
dvate person celebrated for knowledge and 
igacity — this last word being understood in its 
arrowest sense of a high degree of skilly in 
lagical studies. This practice of private divina- 
Lon (which uuist he carefully kept distinct from 
fiicial divination) seems to have been of wide 
ccurrence in Egypt in all periods. It presents 
ases of an infinite variety of application, but 
Eiese ^vili be more appropriately discussed under 
lAGic (Egyp.). 

Literature.— There is no monograph on the subject. A good 
umber of testimonies of classical authors, almost entirely 
Sj'lected in Egyptological works, are gathered together in 
, G. Wilkinson, Manners and Oustoyns, ed. 1878, ii. 462-464, 
here, however, the actual facts are not stated from Egypt 
self. An isolated branch— the study of prophetic statues — is 
‘Gated by G. Maspero, in a great many publications (see esp. 
:SR XV. [1889] 169, 18S ; MTr i. [1882] 152 ; JD, 21st Bee. 
198 Cspeakmg,atatues] ; (suide auMusie de Boulaq-, Paris, 1883, 
p. 69, 336 ; Miides de Myth, et J^AreMol. hi. [1901] 165, 220 ; 
nmuiire de VEcole des McLutes EtudeSy 1897). A short account 
, given in A. Erman, ^gypt, Religimi^, Berlin, 1906, p. 186. 
he rest of the important documents and articles on the subject 
ave been mentioned in the article. 

George Foucart. 

DIVINATION (Greek).— Of the beliefs with 
egard to divination held by the Hellenes at the 
ime of their arrival in Greece we have no know- 
3dge. That they practised it is highly likely ; 
nd it is inconceivable that the inhabitants of 
Cnossos, Tiryns, Mycenae, and the other centres 
d prediistoric culture had no belief in it j but 
leftnite infonnation is entirely wanting. The most 
ve can say is that certain ancient oracles very 
lossibly date from pre-Hellenic times. We begin 
ilierefoxe with the feudal period of Greek history 
? e. 1200 B.O.), of whose culture we know some- 
diing from Homer. 

I. In Homer.— Here we find for the most part 
'independent diviners’ (dhm^ lihrm^ to adopfc 
Boucn^-Leclercq’s convenient terminology). The 
iracular shrines, so famous in later ages, are 
scarcely mentioned at all. One instance occurs 
>f a j3rivate consultation at Dodona,^ and Achilles 
nentions the wealth of the shrine at Delphi 5 ^ ]yxLt 
10 important oracles are mentioned as emanating 
rom either. Agamemnon, for example, does not 
ippear to have consulted any one but the seer 
Aalehas with regard to the Trojan war. The 
amous portent of the serpent and the nest of 
wallows is intei’preted by him, and Odysseus 
fids the discouraged army *walt awhile and see 
whether Kalehas prophesieth aright or not.’® So 
ar, then, as divination is official and professional, 

6 is the individual seer olmorrSkos) and not 

ny sort of priestly corporation, that we have to 
'ml with. The ^aamy is not, as a rule, an inspired 
trophet, but rather a craftsman i5i7ifiioepy6s)t classed 
7ith leeches and carjjenters in a famous verse of 
he Ody^Hey (xvii. 384, fidpTtv, ^ IqT^pa KaKojv ^ 
Sktovo, hoi&pm). He practises seer-craft, yarroerhni 
he later /xavriK'}} (r^vq), as a doctor practises 
ihysic, and by the favour of the gods^ he has 
lore skill in it than ordinary men. But any 
ne can interpret an omen on occasion, just as 
’atroldos, who is not a regular physician, on 
ccasion heals the wounded Eurypylos. Of any- 
bing like possession or prophetic vision, apart 
rom the interpretation of omens, we hear very 
fctle. The most famous instance is the ‘sacona** 
Lght’ of Theoklymenos {Ocl xx 351 ffi), who sud- 
enly sees the hall filled with the ghosts of the 
^ooers of Penelope. The typical Homeric method 
f foretelling the future is by the actions and cries 

1 Od. xir. S27 ; cf. xix. 296. 2 H, ix. 404. 8 iL iL 299 f. 

^ L 72, Plato, following the recognized olagsiflcsition, 
ividCff divination into and rSv efxApovwp ^ijrr^arcs 

jtJ ^4A\ovtos: (ElimdruSy 244 B~0). The former is absent from 
omer, procticallv* jp-iU has been ascribed (wrongly, we think) ; 
i the influesioQ of BionyG^a, by Boaoh^i-Leciercq and others. 


of omen-hirds {olcevol),'^ or sometimes of other 
animals, or hy portents {repara). 

The former of these [bpVLdoyavrday olojvoa-KOTrla) 
was always of more or less importance in Greece, 
although it never attained the imposing dimensions 
of Etruscan augury. In Homer, the omen-bird 
is generally an eagle, and always sent by Zeus, 
Apollo, or Athene.- Its actions are .symbolical, 
and need no complicated augury for theii* interpre- 
tation. A characteristically transparent allegory 
is that given by the eagle in II. xii. 200 if. ; 

* For a bird appeared unto bhera as they strove to cross, even 
an eagle of high flight, upon the left, staying the folk ; he bore 
a monstrous red serpent m his talons, alive still and breathing, 
that was not yet forgetful of strife, for it struck at the bird 
that lield it upon the breast by the neck, writhing back. And 
the eagle dropped it from him to the earth, galled by the pain, 
and flung it down into the midst of the throng, and himself 
flew with a scream on the breath of the wind. And the Trojans 
shuddered when they saw the writhing snake hing in the mid.st 
of them, a portent of Zeus, the ®gis-hearer.* 

Here the eagle represents the Trojans, the snake 
the Greeks, and tne discomfiture of the eagle 
indicates the result of the contest. That it is 
meant as an omen is shown by the species of bird 
— not all birds are ominous ® — and by the unusual 
nature of the oceuirence — it is called a portent 
, {r^pas). It is seen on the left, i.e. the %vest, the 
’ Quarter of darkness/ and so must be unlucky. A 
much simpler omen encourages Odysseus and 
Diomedes : ® 

‘ XJnto them Pallas Athene sent a heron, on the right, near 
their path ; they saw it not with their eyes through the mirky 
nighty but they heard its cry. And Odysseus rejoiced at that 
omen (opvtv), and made prayer to Athene/ 

In neither of these cases is the diviner strictly a 
professional. Polydamas, who interprets the first 
omen, is renowned as an augur, but ne is present 
at the battle simply as a warrior, and only inci- 
dentally interprets omens and advises Hector. 
Odysseus is a favourite of Athene, but has nothing 
of the priest or wizard about him. The method 
of interpretation is of the simplest in these and all 
other cases in Homer ; and Hector, who is by no 
means impious, is frankly contemptuous about the 
adverse sign. 

Portents, strictly speaking, — ie* ominous events 
of a miraculous nature, — are not very common 
in Homer. One has already been mentioned in 
passing. The omen of the serpent, interpreted by 
Kalehas, ends by the creature being turned into 
stone 5 but no one seems to deduce anything from 
this. The word ripasy indeed, is used to mean any 
sign® from a god, whether niiractilous or not, or 
any wonderful thing, like the mgis, which ap- 
parentl3^ Eris carries in i7. xi. 4, In any case, it 
is definitely from a god that the sign always 
comes,* and this api:ili0S to the other forms of 
divination mentioned below. Of familiar .spirits, 
animals which give sigms of their own accord, and 
the like, we hear nothing in Homer. 

Besides augury and portents, the most important 
omens are di^eaim. These are almost always 
definitely sent by a god, and usually speak ‘in 
plain language. Generally also they are true, an 
exception being the ^ baneful dream’ sent by Zeus 
to deceive Agamenmon.'^^ Usually the vision lakes 
the form of a man or woman known to the sleeper 

I strictly, 5pvw Is * a;bkd, in general/ * an omen-bird ’ j 

but tbe distinciion Is often neglected, otwvos also meaiw an 
omen given by a bird, bence an omen in general ; and 
was used in this sense. 

s See Ameis on QcU x, 274, For the association of those three 
deities, cf, the repeated line at yap, Zev trareft koX *Adr}vaiiq 
mi ''AvoXhop. The eagle is ‘ most perfect (t.e. most thoroughly 
ominous) of winged fowl’ (ZL viii. 217, xjiiv, 815), 

s Od. ii. 182. 4 h. xii. 230 L « H. x. 274 if. 

Called in general a-Tjfia. A falling star is called r«>a? (/4 
iv. 76), The stock repets of later times, a monstrous birth, or a 
birtii from a luule (see, e.gr.t Plato, CratyluSj 893 B), does not 
occur in Ifomor. 

7 /I. li. 5 If. Zeus is, it would appear, the normal sender of 
dreams (ih, i. 63); and we hear of no other god who, so to speak, 
keeps dreams ready-made. The others appear themselves i« 
sleep, or make and send phantoms. 
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(in this case, Nestor). However, the clear, non- 
allegorical language is not invariable, and there 
exists a class of dream-interpreters {dveipoTrdXoL)^ 
but, we may safely assume, no masters of any 
complicated and wide-reaching science like that 
taught in later days by such men as Artemidoros. 
Part of their craft, it would seem, consisted in 
telling true dreams from false ones ; so we gather 
from the apologue of the gates of horn and of 
ivory, in the speech of Penelope to Odysseus 
{Od, xix. 560). According to the geography of 
Od. xi., the ‘folk of dreams’ {d^/xos dvelpcov) occupy 
a position beyond Ocean and near Hades; but 
such ideas have at least as much poetic fancy 
as genuine popular belief in them. What is 
important for our purposes to observe is that 
Penelope’s dream is of the kind we have elsewhere 
noticed ^ as the simplest form of allegorical dream 
— a vision of an ominous happening. Incubation 
(see below) is unknown in Homer. One unusual 
example of a dream, or vision, not divinely sent, 
remains to be noted. As Achilles sleeps, the spirit 
of his dead and unburied friend appears to him 
{II, xxiii. 62 fi‘. ) to beg for speedy release from his 
homeless condition. But everything about this 
scene, including the revenant, is unusual, and even 
inconsistent with normal Homeric beliefs. 

The occasional appearances of deities, -who speak 
face to face with favoured heroes (Athene with 
Achilles and Odysseus, Hermes with Priam, etc.), 
are foreign to Our purpose; but we may note, 
in passing, the peculiar occurrence which later 
Greece called Homer 6fM(j>r) or dcraa — the 

rumour which, coming from no one knows where, 
spreads through a crowd. This the Greeks always 
recognized as heaven-sent. We mention it to 
introduce a similar idea, found both in Homer and 
in later writers, namely, that the Divine will 
may he made known by means of the casual words 
of a mortal {K\T^dd)p), Of this we have a note- 
worthy example in Od, xx. 98 IF. Odysseus, about 
to take vengeance on the wooers, prays for Divine 
encouragement ; a thunder-clap answers him, and 
is followed by a few words from a tired maid- 
servant, wlio curses the -wooers for keeping her 
up all night to grind corn for their feasts. Later 
ritual developed and systematized this method at 
the oracular shrine of Hermes Agoraios in Pharai.” 
The consultant whispered his question into the 
god’s ear, then stopped his own ears, went out, 
and, when he got beyond the market-place, listened 
for chance words from passers-hy. These were 
construed into an answer. This form of divination 
{cledonomancy) remained popular at all periods. 
It appears in various forms, such as the puns on 
names ^Xctv^poy, ^X^TTroXty, in the 

Agamemnon, 6861), and seems to have had this 
great advantage, that one could either accept 
or disregard an omen of this Idnd.^ 
Allied to cledonomancy is the omen from meez^ 
ing (Od, xvii. 541 J0r.)~one of the large class of 
omens from involuntary human actions [TroXjxoi), 
elaborated in later times into a complicated system. 
In the Homeric instance, Telemachos’ violent sneeze 
simply indicates Divine approval of Penelope’s 
words. This idea lingers on to-day in Greece. If 
a sneeze is heard after any one has spoken, the 
sneezer is not only given the customary ‘Good 
health to you I’, but the words /caE dX-^^eta X^ei, 

‘ and he (the last speaker) teUs truth,’ are added. 

NecTomanty proper— the evoking of a ghost or 
ghosts— is not found in Homer. The nearest 
approach, besides the ajmearanee of Patroklos’ 
spirit, is in the visit of Odysseus to Hades {Od, 

1 see DivmATioK (Introductory), § *, ‘Dreams.* 

^ Bouoh4!-Leclercq, !i. 899 ; Pausanias, vii, xxit 2^8. 

8 Of. .®soh. Agavh, 165Sf. 

AI. . > « ow/£ kva.wop.(ii $amkv. 

XO, Sexope'yot^ Xtyeis Bapeiv ere » . » 


xi.). Here the ghosts are certainly approached 
with regular necromantic rites, blood-ofieiings and 
the like, and the whole passage suggests something 
other than the normal Homeric idea of the dead 
as ‘strengthless.’ It may well be that, while the 
Acheean lords were not ghost- worshippers, their 
subjects were,^ and that this bit of ritual has 
percolated up from loAver levels of society. But 
even here the ghosts are not raised from their 
graves or called into the upper world; nor have 
they any prophetic powers, except Teiresias, who, 
by special grace, retains his old seer-craft or some- 
thing like it. The only approach to the usual 
idea of a dead man’s poAvers of divination is the 
foresight shown by some dying men, e.g. Hector. ^ 

Such are the main forms of Homeric divination, 
to which Hesiod makes no addition, for his 
weather signs are simply crude meteorology, with 
nothing of magic about them. 

2 . Historic period. — ^We noAv pass to the historic 
period, Avhich we may roughly divide into (1) the 
time of Greek development and political import- 
ance (8tli to 4th cent. B.C. — First Olympiad to 
the death of Alexander), and (2) the decadence 
(from the 4th cent, onwards). 

(1) The 'period of poliiical mnportance, — In this 
period, besides the Homeric methods, several new 
forms of divination were introduced, Avhich will be 
briefly discussed in their proper place; hut the 
chief feature of it was the immense importance of 
the oracular shrines, and particularly of three — 
those of Zeus at Dodona, of Apollo at Delphi, and, 
later, of Zeus Ammon. The first of these is un- 
doubtedly of great antiquity.® Homer ^ mentions 
its priestly tribe or caste, the SeXXol ‘ of unAvashen 
feet, sleepers on the ground’; and the way in 
which the oracles Avere given — by the sounds made 
by the sacrfed oak — suggests an ancient tree- 
Avorship, older than the cult of Zeus as Ave knoAV 
it, and very |)ossihly practised before the god Avas 
heard of. It remained respectable, though over- 
shadowed by Delphi, until quite late times. 

But the greatest of all oracles was the Delphic 
or Pythian. From very early times an oracle of 
some sort appears to have existed in this lonely 
and exquisitely beautiful place,® and, if we may 
trust the legends, it Avas held by Ge-Themis, 
possibly in conjunction with Poseidon. Inspira- 
tion was given % some sort of vapour rising n*om 
a cleft in the ground ; ® this is so Avell established 
by ancient evidence that Ave cannot doubt it, 
although modern researches have shown that no 
large chasm existed — ^in fact, thanks to the French 
excavators, any one can now see that for himself. 
But, whatever it was, it was enough to serve as 
evidence of the presence of a chtnonian poAver, 
and it was held to inspire prophecies— possibly by 
means of dream- visions, the characteristic form of 
earth oracles. To this old and well-established 
shrine there came, at some period of which we 
have no definite knoAvledge, a Northern tribe,^ 
who w orshipped Apollo. Despite the non-chthonian 
character of this god, Delphi became Apolline 
henceforward. Under the management of the 
* Holy Ones’ (*'0<rtoi), it became the most important 
oracular shrine in Greece, and to some extent the 
oflicial head-centre of Hellenic religion. 

1 For a discussion of the whole question, see Eohdo, 

Tubingen, 1007, vol. i. Oh. i.i 

2 See Divination (Introduatory), § d, ‘Kecromancy.' 

8 See Farnell, QQSl, 88 ff. ; Bouch6-Declercq, ii, 277 ff. 

417. xvi. 2SSfP, 

«See Farnell, iv. 180 If., for an excellent discussion; but in 
our opinion he undereetiniates the part played by the natural 
advantages of the spot. The Greeks were extraordinarily 
sensitive to beautiful scenery, though not given to sentimental- 
king ahoutih 

6 Of. Fiutwch, de Orao. 48. 

S' Crete also had a traditional Connexion with Delphi ; see 
Horn. Eym, Apolt S8S; Pans. x. vi. 7; Pind. Pyth, v. 52. A 
lion’s head in l^ogsian style has been found at Delphi. 
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Several methods of divination were employed at 
one time or another, such as the {.lavTiKal 
which appear to have resembled the Zulu divming- 
sticks ; but the usual procedure was by possession 
{fjLCLVTLKT} hOeos). The Pythia or prophetess, after 
a draught of water from the underground spring 
Kassotis,^ seated Iierself upon the tripod in the 
inner shrine, i)robably over the cleft, became 
inspired, and prophesied. The official interpreters 
{TrpotpTjrai) then reported her utterances, normally 
in hexameters.^ The opportunity this gave for 
very liberal * recension ’ of the inspired and prob- 
ably quite unintelligible words of the Pythia is 
obvious; still, all oracles were supposed to come 
through her direct, as is shown by the common 
phrase ?? The theory was briefly this : 

Zeus was omniscient, and Apollo was his favourite 
son and his confidant. Apollo, therefore, from time 
to time 2 made known his father's will or fore- 
knowledge to such mortals as chose to consult him 
after due purification and sacrifice, employing as 
his medium the Pythia, who/ possessed much as a 
shaman is possessed [plena deo, in Vergil’s phrase), 
spoke not her own words but those of the god. 
How much of all this the ‘Holy Ones’ believed, 
we cannot say ; certainly the oracle had immense 
influence,^ especially in religious matters, where 
it was, on the whole, conservative, except for its 
advocacy of Dionysiao worship and of hero-cults. 
In political matters it usually avoided any decided 
position, though it was philo -Spartan in the 
Peloponnesian war 5 and a certain vagueness and 
ambiguity in all fore-tellings of the future saved 
the god from the disagreeable position of a false 
pro]niet. In one respect, however, Aipollo seems 
really to have acted as a useful Information 
Bureau. Founders of colonies regularly came to 
him for advice, and that advice was generally 
good. It may be, however, that here, as in the 
case of codes of laws sui^posed to emanate from 
Delphi (p6jjc.ol ILvOdxpWTOi,)^ the god did no more 
than give his approval to a course already decided 
upon. 

The influence of Delphi, and the lesser influence 
of ofclier oracles of Apollo (lOaros, Branchidai, 
etc,), had its effect on legend, as is shown by the 
persistent torturing of myths about ancient seers 
into making the latter sons or pupils of Apollo, 
and inspired prophets rather than augurs. The 
great bulk of the oracles, and their pi'overbial 
obscurity, called into existence a class of inter- 
preters whose business it was to reveal 

the god's meaning to the less sharp-witted public. 
It was recognized that to be a good exegete one 
must be something of a diviner ; and, latex on, in 
the nonage of Greek culture, the collection and 
interpretation of oracles in the light of a degenerate 
philosophy ocettpied such men as Porphyry. 

But even Apollo did not extinguish the race of 
divins libres. The craze for knowledge of the 
future which was very noticeable during the 
Peloponnesian war produced a denrand for oracles 
which was liberally met by the circulation of the 
prophecies (xpwM) of various ancient sages, such 
as Musaios-— among them those of Bakis, of whom 
Aristophanes makes such delightful sport in the 
Knights and elsewhere. At Athens, especially, 
prophecies sjnang up like mushrooms, and such 
ominous lines as the famous 

2- See Farnell, iv. 1S8. propbeMo virtues-of water from i 
Sacred springs were widelv recognized. 1 

^ Other metres, and ev'cu prose, were used later ; see Plufc. 
J^ffthice OraculiH. 

3 The oracle could he consulted only at certain seasons 
ftud Oil certain days. 

<This was a regulor Apolline method, e.g. at hta ancient 
cave-shrine at Hylai on the Mtoander. 

5 Thft move so as most gods Inwl either no oracles or none of 
any importance. Hence wc find Apollo consulted, for example, 
on a question affecting the worship of Demeter at Bleusis. 


?|^€t AojpiaKbs TToXejuos Kal \oi/ids ap! 
with its no less terrifying variant were in 

every one’s mouth. Sootlusayers of all kinds plied 
a lively trade. Nikias was especially dciiendent 
upon them, but no general crossed a river or 
entered the enemy's country without consulting 
the pidureis attached to the army. 

These official diviner.s practised an art un- 
known to Homer, namely, haruspicij. Whereas 
the Homeiic heroes simply sacrificjed and had 
done with it, in later Greek rites the victim was 
required to give a sign (by shaking its head when 
the libation wa.s poured upon it) that the god 
accepted it, and the entrails^ were inspected for 
signs of Divine approval or disapproval, especially 
before a battle. Indeed, there is more than one 
instance (notably at FlaUea) of a general delaying 
action for a considerable time until at last a 
victim's entrails gave a favourable omen. Em pgro- 
numey was also practised, ic. the observation of 
the lire consuming the sacrificial flesh. If it 
burned low or went out, it was a bad sign, and so 
on. This was not restricted to altar-fiames. It 
is hardly too much to say that everything capable 
of being afiected by a moderate-sized lire was 
scrutinized for signs at one period or another.® 
But most of these curious methods and most of 
the countless other forms of divination, of which 
we have no room even to give a list, were relatively 
unimportant, formed no part of any State religion, 
and were only here and there adopted by oracles. 
Haxuspicy was the normal official method, and in 
important matters an oracle was consulted. 

Ereaim, however, deserve separate mention. 
The recognized medium of chtlionian oracles,* they 
were opposed by the Apolline cult, but found a 
footing in the worshi|) of medicinal heroes, e.speci- 
ally Asklei>ios. Tlie cult of heroes, indeed, grew 
very important at this period,® and Asklepios was 
particularly popular. His shrine at, or rather near, 
Epidauro.s~-to-day one of the most interesting 
ruins in Greece— and many lesser shrines at Athens 
and elsewhere, healed the sick by means of incuba- 
tion (^7K<3l^i)<r4s, ^y/cXicrts). The patient, after pre- 
liminary rites, slept in the temple, and in a dream 
w^as tended or advised— generally the latter — by 
Asklepios.® Here, of course, the medical knowledge 
of the priests {Aark\ 7 } 7 ndSai) came into play. That 
it was considerable is clear, both from a number 
of votive ofierings describing treatments which, 
even by modern standards, axe quite scientific, 
and also from the rise of the Aaklepiads of Kos 
to well-earned renown, especially in the person of 
their greatest member, liippokrates. !Hub, even 
apart n’om this, and despite the vogue of Delphi, 
several heroes, notably Trophonxos of Lebadeia, 
gave oracles by dreams or visions. 

Finally, as illustrating the extent to which 
divination at this time became a regular profession, 
despite the theoretical importance of individual 
inspiration, mention shotild be made of the great 
prophetic families-— the lamidai of Elis and the 
Melampodidai of Akaruanla being the moat 
famous/ Alongside of thc.se families (or gilds)® 
of professional diviners, we begin to hear of that 
curious figure of later mythology, the Bibyl. 

(2) Tk& demd^nce * — In this period we have to 
notice, firstly, the weakening of the Greek genius, 

X Thuc. !l 

« Eapecially the liver (hepatoscopy)* Hee, for one example of 
many, Hut. Vita Amti^ oh, xliii. Of. BivniAriox (Aasyr.-Bab.), 
s Sec Bouche-Leclerci|, vol, i,, for a full trwifcinent of this and 
other forms of divination, such as lecawoniancj'. 

^Of. Bur. ipA. Taur, Viudt 

6 It ^vas, as we have seen, favoured by Delphi, so long as the 
monopoly of prophecy was not hi fringed. 

6 See Ariatoph. PMHts, for a farcical deacription- 
^ Bouoh6-Iiecler^. ii* Olilf. 

8 The patronymic terramaijon often connotca no more than 
this; ef. ^AerKAr^JrtaSat. 
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and the consequent influence of foreign cults; 
secondly, the part played by philosophy in regard 
to the belief in divination ; and, finally, the de- 
generation of the great national cults, and tlie con- 
sequent downfall of the ojfiicial divination — oracular 
and otherwise — ^which formed part of them. 

Of the foreign ideas which came in with the 
backwash from Alexander’s conquests, the most 
noteworthy was the Chaldjeo-Egyptian belief in 
astrology.^ Somewhat modified by Greek ideas, 
it pervaded the Avhole of Western thought, and 
became the principal form of divination. This is 
not the place to go into details as to the methods 
employed, but a few salient points may be noted. 
Firstly, it was almost wholly novel. The idea of 
taking omens from the heavenly bodies or from 
such phenomena as lightning and shooting stars 
is old enough in Greece, but no elaborate system, 
and no idea of anything like planetary influences, 
had ever existed. This was the product of the 
sidereal cults of the East ; it is a remarkable fact 
that the Greeks hardly worshipped the heavenly 
bodies at all.^ Astrology — this is another notice- 
able fact — aided the late tendency to syncretism. 
Thus, joined with the popularity of the Eastern 
sun-gods, it helped to identify Apollo with Helios ; 
Artemis was confounded with Selene; the ram- 
horned (and doubtfully Hellenic) Zeus Ammon 
with the sign Aries, and so on. Thirdly, astrology 
invaded all branches of divination to such an 
extent, that we find haruspices, palmists, etc., 
using terms borrowed from it, and tracing the 
influence of the stars in the formation of beasts’ 
entrails and the like. 

Philosophers of the decadence and of the period 
immediately preceding it (that in which Plato and 
Aristotle lived and wrote) were, on the whole, 
favourable to divination. Plato, at heart a mystic, 
while outspokenly contemptuous of the disreput- 
able vendors of indulgences and oracles, was by 
no means adverse to beliefs in the supernatural, 
and, in fact, seems to have held that divination 
was not only possible, but a reality and his late 
followers, the Neo-Platonists, who constructed an 
elaborate system of on the basis of the 

TimcBUSj found therein a full and satisfactory 
explanation of oracles. Epicurus, indeed, whose 
system denied Providence and Divine interest or 
interference in human aflairs, was hostile to the 
pretensions of diviners ; hut the Stoics passionately 
championed astrology, as evideirce of their doctrine 
of Eate.^ The degenerate and mongrel system, 
which goes by the name of Neo-Pythagoreanism, 
was freely credulous of all marvels, divination 
included, and produced its own inspired prophet, 
Apollonios of Tyana (s'.'i?.). 

u nder pressure of foreign cults, including finally 
Mithraism and Christianity, the ancient State 
religions of Greece became’ gradually weaker ; and 
this inevitably entailed a decline in the Importance 
of the oracles, and of official diviners. Indi- 
vidualism also was rampant, as is shown by the 
popularity of the post- Aristotelian philosophies; 
and this meant that divination became more and 
more of a private affair. AVhile it is wholly untrue 
that the oracles ceased at the coming of Clmst/ 
it is a fact that by about 100 a.d. they were 
no longer of great importance;® indeed, quite 

3 Bouoii6-Leclercq, ii. oh. vi, ; cf> art. Stars (Greek). 

3 Even the sun is unimportant, as is indicated by the extreme 
rarity of names such as Meliodoros or Beliades before the Srd 
cent. B.C. The attempts made to identify any of the leading- 
Hellenic ddtles (save Zeus, who is vaguely a sky-god) with 
celestial phenomena are without exception unsatisfactory. 

3 Bocrates had certainly been of that opinion before him, 

4 E.g. ManiliuS, iv. 14 f, 

s The tale is an invention of Ohristian apologists, who con- 
sidered oracles the work of evil spirits. Archjeological evidence 
alone is quite conclusive against it, 

6 Sec riut. de Defect Omc,, and de JPythim Orac. 


apart from other causes, the political insiguificauce 
of Greece meant, sooner or later, the insignifi- 
cance of her great religious institutions. Finally, 
Christian opposition for the most part stamped out 
pagan divination. 

There were, however, survivals. Astrology 
lingered on despite theological denunciations — 
political opposition it had already endured for 
centuries — and still survives. Oneiromaney, which 
had grown into a most complicated science, still 
retained a considerable hold on popular belief. 
Finally, the prophecies of the Sibyl or Sibyls — the 
number and names vary ^ — ^heing in later times of 
Judieo-Christian origin, were hospitably received 
and ranked almost equal with the Hebrew jnophets. 
‘The old man is Sibyl-mad,’ says Aristophanes’ 
slave of his master Demos; and in the Middle 
Ages her name was still held in reverence ; ‘ Teste 
Dauid cum Sibylla.’ 

Literature. — ^A. Bouch^-Leclercq, ll%st de, la divination 
dans Vantiq.t vols. i.-iii., Paris, 1879-1880 ; L. R. Farnell, Cults 
of the Greek States^ Oxford, 1896 ff., esp. vol. i. (Zeus) and vol. iv. 
(Apollo). The former work gives a full bibliography of earlier 
writings. H. J. EosE. 

DIVINATION (Indian). — In India, divination 
has gone through two phases of development. 
Originally it seems to have been practised chiefly 
with the intention of obviating the evil conse- 
quences of omens and portents ; in the later period, 
rather to ascertain the exact nature of the good or 
evil which those signs were supposed^ to indicate. 
Both phases presuppose the firm belief in omens 
and portents, which appears to be a common feature 
of primitive culture. In India this belief can be 
traced back to the Vedic Sarhhitas : birds are in- 
voked to be auspicious, and certain birds, especially 
pigeons and owls, are said to be messengers of deatn 
(Mri'ti, y ama).2 A great many details are furnished 
by later Vedie books, especially th& A dbhuta B7'dh^ 
maT^, which forms the last chapter of the Sa(fvimm 
Brdhmana of the Samaveda, and the 13th chapter 
of the KauHha Btitra of the Atharvaveda.® The 
subjects treated in the 12 paragraphsof the AdhJmla 
Brdhma'iia are, according to W eber’s ^ enumeration : 
common incidents, diseases of men and cattle, agri- 
cultural calamities, loss of ornaments, earthquakes, 
phenomena in the air and the sky, miraculous hap- 
penings to altars and idols, electrical phenomena, 
monsters ; in each ease the god is named to whose 
province the particular incident belongs, and the 
mantra^ or the ceremony for the expiation of the 
evil sign, is prescribed. The second treatise is 
similar to the first ; hut it difiers from it in this, 
that in it the omens and portents are more special- 
ized and more varied, and that the Brahman who 
is to prescribe the remedy for them must belong to 
the Atharvaveda. The last point need not surprise 
us, for that Veda was largely engaged with occa- 
sional and optional j)ractioes, with charms and 
sjrells; hence bhe house-priest {purohita) of the 
king, who had to ward ofi* the evil influences which 
menaced king^ and country, was required to be 
deeply versed in the secret lore of the Atharvaveda. 
Therefore all that refers to m antic and ma^ic was 
naturally believed to come within the province of 
that Veda. The last contribution to it is the 72 
FarUistas (appendixes or paraliponiena),® treatises 
on difibrent subjects connected with the Atharva- 
veda. Some of them are of comparatively late 
age, since they betray an acijuaintance with 
Greek astronomy. About a third part of this 

I See BoucM-Leolercq, iu cb. in, 

3 Bigv. ii. 42, 43, x:. 105 ; Aiharv. vi 27-29 ; cf. Aitmreya 
ii. 16, 14. 

3 Both treatises have been edited, traiislateu, and coranwsjifced 
upon by A. Weber vedUelm i'exteiiber Ominamd JPor- 
tentaf Berlin, 18^, p. SlBflf.), 

4 Xnd, Berlin, 1878, p. 76. 

5 iPAe PG/tiiiMdk of the Allmrmmdd, ed* Q, Melville Boliing 
and Julius von Hegelein, Leipzig, 1909-10. 
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work deals with prognostics, especially from pheno- 
mena in the atinos])hcre and the heavens. Here 
we find divination in its later development, i.e. 
with the object ot predicting future events. But 
the expiatory ceremonies and mantras^ so charac- 
teristic of tiie preceding period, continued to be 
looked upon as important matter ; thus the 67th 
ParUista^ called Adbhutakanti^ is, on the whole, a 
metrical paraphrase of part of the A dhhuta Brah- 
inana mentioned above. 

Tlie art of divination with which we have dealt 
as yet was part of the religion, especially of the 
Atl'iarva priest, wiio was the orthodox soothsayer. 
There were probably already in early times sooth- 
sayers and fortune-tellers of no religious character 
{naimUtikay memhurtika} sdnviidriJca) who made 
single branches of prognostics their speciality. But 
the whole art of divination became independent of 
religion when Greek astronomy and astrology were 
introduced into India in the early centuries of our 
era. The astrologer possessed what was believed 
to he a real science of prediction, the accuracy of 
which was uncontestahly proved in one branch of 
his science— the astronomicai—and was, therefore, 
readily believed in in the other — the astrological 
one. For astronomy and astrology were in India, 
as indeed also in Europe till quite recently, but 
two branches of one science. And the Indian 
astrologer added to these two branches a third — 
the art of divination, hitherto practised by the 
Atharva priest. We shall call the latter natural 
astrology, in contradistinction to judicial astrology 
adopted from the Greeks. An accomplished as- 
trologer or astronomer Uyotiqa) had to know 
astronomy, judicial astrology {hord)y and natural 
astrology.® Judicial astrology is subdivided into 
(!) nativity {jdtaka) ; (2) prognostics for journeys, 
especially marches of princes in 'war {ydtrd) ,* and 
(3) horoscopy for weddings {vivdhci). Natural 
astrology is treated in works which are called 
Saiiihita, The best known Saihhita is the Brhat 
SmhJiitd of Taraha Mihira, written about the 
middle of the 6th cent, a.d., on which an extensive 
and very valuable commentary was composed by 
Bhattotpala in the 9th century.® The contents of 
the Srhat SaMitd may serve as a summary of the 
original Indian art of divination — of course, in its 
last stage of development. We therefore tran- 
scribe Varaha Mihira^s enumeration of them (ii. 5, 
tr. H. Kern, JEASy 1869) : 


* The course of fche sun and of tlie other eight planets, and, dm*, 
ing it, their naUiral and unnatural symptoms, their size, colour, 
and brightness of the rays, their shape, risings andsettings, their 
roads and deviations, their retrograde and post-retrograde mo- 
tions, the conjunctions of planets with asterisms, etc., as well as 
the respective consequences for the different parts of the globe j 
the course of Oanopus, the course of the Seven Seers (Great 
Bear), the division of things as belonging to the domain of each 
planet, the same as appertaining to the domain of each asterism, 
the conjunction of the five planets in the figure of a triangle, 
etc., the planetary war, the conjunction of the five planets with 
the moon, the effects produced by the planets on the years pre- 
sided over by them, the symptoms of pregnancy of the clouds, 
the conjunction of the moon with Rohipi, with Bvfiti, with 
Agadha ; the forebodings of instant rain, the coneluaions to be 
drawn from the growth of flowers and plants os to the produce 
of trees and crops, the mock-sun, the halo, the cloudy line 
piercing the 8un*s disk at rising or setting, the vrind, the meteors, 


the h'ata juoigana, cue aust rain, tne typhoon, the cheapness or 
dearth of the products of the earth, the prognostics for the 
growth of corn, the banner of Indm, the rainbow, architecture, 
palmistry, the auspicious or iE-iucky movements of crows, tho 
augum! drole, the movements of wild beaafe, of horses, the circle 
of wiads, the good or bad signs of temples, of statues, the conse- 
cration of statues, the treatment of trees, the observation of the 


1 The mmihurtika, is tho predecessor of the astrologer proper, 
Ci)anal<ya, who wrote about 300 s,o., mentions iheimauhurtika, 
{Kau^illyamy hlysore, 1900, p, 38), wMle Kamandald, a late ad- 
herent of Kautili^a’s school, speaks of 
(TAc by Kauiaiidaki, Calcutta, 1884, iv, 83). 

Ifem, iJriCAfrf Sm}>hUai Calcutta, 1865, Preface, p. 20 ff. 

> Edited, together with the text, in the Vizianagram series, 


soil for finding veins oE water, the lustration, tho sight of 
wagtails, the allaying the influence of pox tents, mi&oellaneoug 
matters, the anointment of a king ; the signs of swords, of 
ornamental goldplates, of cocks, of tortoises, of cows, of goats, 
of horses, of elephants, of men, of W'omen ; reflections on woman- 
kind ; the prognostics of boils, of shoes, of torn garments, of 
chowries, of iimbrella-stxcks, of couches and seats, the examina- 
tion of jewels, the foretokens at a lamp, the good or bad signs of 
tooth-sticks, etc., such as occur in common life to everybody as 
well as to kings,-— all these things have every moment to bo 
considered by an astrologer with undivided attention.’ 

As the astrologer had thus appropriated all 
prognostics to himself that had helonged to the 
Atharva priest, he became the successful rh^al of 
the latter. This change must have set in during 
the 2ud or 3rd cent. A.D. ; for Gai*ga, an early , 
predecessor of Varaha Mihira, had proclaimed : 

*Tlie king who does not honour a scholar accomplished in 
horoscopy and astronomy, clever In all branches and accessaries, 
comes to grief,’ ‘As the night without a light, as the sky 
without the sun, so is a king without an astrologer ; like a blind 
man he erreth on the road’ (z6. ii. 7. 9). 

It is beyond the scope of the present article to 
enter into details about judicial astrology as taught 
by the Hindus ; but it must be noticed that they 
have also adopted Muhammadan astrology, and 
treated it, under the name td/jika, as distinct from 
the Greek astrology, oTjdtaIca, 

There are several branches of prognostics which 
seem early to have been cultivated by specialists, 
and in some degree to have become independent 
disciplines. To this categoiw belonged the inter- 
pretation of dreams. The belief in tlie significance 
of dreams is already found in the Rigveda (viii. 
47, 14 fP.) ; dreams indicating death are enumerated 
in the Aitareya Krmyyahdy iii. 2, 4 ; the expiation 
of evil dreams is treated in KauHka Butroby xlvi. 9 ff. , 
and in the Grhya Sutras. The 68th ParUista of 
the Atharvaveda, called Svapnddhydyay deals* wdth 
oneiromancy, and so do several Purfmas in a chap- 
ter healing the same ii«ame, and some separate 
works (see, further, art. Dreams [Vedic]).^ In- 
terpreters of dreams, their dream-book, and its 
contents are frequently mentioned by tho Jains.® 
Another important branch of prognostics is the 
interpretation of the marks of the body, including 
palmistry and physiognomy. It is an ancient 
discipline, for it is a tenet of the Buddhists that 
Buddha possessed the 32 lucky marks {mahdpnrum- 
lahmna) and the 80 minor marks. The art of 
interpreting bodily marks is called sttmxidrika ^ and 
several works treating of it are extant ; those who 
practise it are also called samudriha. Augury 
proper (mlcima) is, as we saw above, a very old 
branch of divination ; it has been developed in the 
; course of time. A very full dissertation on this 
subject is given by Eugen Hultzsch, ProUgoimna 
zu des Vasantardja^s Qdhunuy Leipzig, 1879.® 
Finally, it may be mentioned that sortilege was 
also practised in India j a specimen of this kind 
of divination is published by A. Weber, ‘ tJber ein 
indisches Wurfel-Orakel ’ (MBA W, 1809). 

The Jains also practised the art of divination. 
According to them, it had eight branches {afdhahga- 
nnahdnimitta IKalpasutTOk^ i, § 64]), which are 
specified in the commentary to the passage in ques- 
tion? dwya, utpdtay dntarih^ay oKammy aiiga, 
svam, lak^a^a, and 'iiyafijam t in another enumera- 
tion the same names are given, only that smpna is 
added, and dwya is omitted. As far as can be 
judged from this division, the Jain system of prog- 
nostics must, on the whole, have been similar to 
that of the Hindus in general. 

l4i'i3gEArtfa».---Besides fche works quoted in the course of the 
arbido, seo A. Hillebrandt, * RitmxlHtteratm*/ GJAP, Stmsa* 
burijj 1897, p. 1S2, and the iitei''ature rjuoted there, p, lB4f. 

Hermakjst Jacobi. 

^ For further details, see Pischel, in ZT>M(r xl, (1836) lllff. 

^ Kiflpas'MYOi, of Bhadrabahu, ed. Jacobi, Leipssig, 1879, pp. 1, 
74(.S'RjSfxxii.246). . 

3 The whole text, YasantarCtja Sukumm. was edited in 
Bombay, 1884. 
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DIVINATION (Japanese). — i. Definition.— 
The J apanese for ‘ divination ’ is ura or ^iranahi. If 
we consult the ‘Vocabulary of the most ancient 
Words of the Japanese Language ’ {TASJ^ voL xvi, 
pt. 3, p, 280), we find that, according to B. H. 
Chamberlain, the old word %irct signifies : ‘ the 
back or hind part of anything, inside, the reverse j 
hence the heart, the mind, divination of things 
unseen, soothsaying.’ The primitive meaning is 
clearly seen in present-day phrases : e.g. te no ura 
means the palm of the hand ; kimono no ura, the 
inside of a coat ; ^^m no ie, a back-house. From 
this we see that, for the Japanese, the idea of 
divination does not necessarily involve a predic- 
tion, but only the discovery ot something hidden 
— present, past, or future, tt may be employed not 
only to find out whether such and such an event 
will occur in the future, whether it will be lucky 
or the opposite, etc,, but also to reveal the present 
will of the gods on such and such a point, and 
even to discover why a certain event— generally 
an untoward one — has occurred in the past, 

2. Objects. — To get a good idea of the various 
objects of divination, we have only to look through 
the ancient Shinto documents, beginning with the 
Kojiki. Even in the very first pages of the sacred 
story we find divination playing a part in the life 
of the primitive couple : Izanagi and Izanami have 
produced badly-formed children j the cause is dis- 
covered by divination, viz. that in the marriage 
ceremony the woman had spoken fiirst (see Kojiki, 
tr, B. H. Chamberlain, p. 22). An eclipse of the 
sun takes place ; the gods have recourse to various 
magical processes in order to stop it, and among 
these is divination — employed, no doubt, to dis- 
cover the will of the Sun-goddess (ih. 64). At a 
later period, one of the first emperors, Suinin, who 
had a son afflicted with dumbness, learns in a 
dream that his child will be able to speak if a 
temple is built to a certain god, who does not 
reveal his name ; by a process of divination the 
sovereign discovers the identity of the god, and 
removes the cnrse {ib. 237 f.). Outside of these 
longer mythological tales, we see divination 
practised in innumerable other cases, especially 
m the JSfihongL It is employed to foretell the 
result of a military expedition (see Nihongi, tr, 
W. G. Aston, vol. i. pp. 121, 227, 237) ; to reveal 
the cause of plague, rebellion, and other public 
calamities (i, 152) or private misfortunes (ii, 102) ; 
to discover what person is to be entrusted with 
the cult of a god (i. 153, 177) 5 what offerings must 
be made to the god (i. 178) ; whether the Emperor 
should make sacrifices in person or send a repre- 
sentative (i. 189, 190) ; why the Emperor’s soup 
almost froze into ice one day (this was due to a 
case of incest in the court, i 324) j what place 
should be selected for building a tomb (i. 355) or a 
palace (ii. 95) i what was signified by a mysterious 
omen (ii. 59, 306). Finally, in addition to these 
cases officially reported in the ancient chronicles, 
we find divination constantly invoked in the life 
of individuals in more humble circumstances — 
from the maiden seeking to know when she will 
have a husband and what will he his name, to the 
person who is anxious to recover a lost possession 
or to find the track of a thief. In the poems of 
the Manydshiu, which give us a very true and 
vivid picture of ancient Japanese civilization, 
divination is employed fairly often in the relations 
between lovers and married people (see^ these 
poems in Satow, ‘Ancient Japanese Eituals,^ 
TASJi voL vii. pt. 4, p. 446 ff*., and in F. Y. 
Dickins, Primitive and Mediceml Japanese Tesats, 
Oxf. 1906, llomanized texts, pp. 125, 142 L, and 
Translations, pp. 204, 227 f.). 

Divination was a regular process in certain 
essential points of Shinto worship: it was by 
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divination that the priestess of the Sun was 
chosen at Ise (see esp. Nihongi, i. 176) ; that, more 
generally, the ceremonial purity of all those 
taking any part in religious rites was ascer- 
tained ‘ that it was determined, at the great 
festival of the first-fruits {Ohonihe) held at the 
accession of the Emperors, from which provinces 
the sacred rice should be brought, what local 

m*sons should prepare it, etc. At court, a special 

ivination took place annually, on the 10th of the 
12th month, to find out what misfortunes were to 
be feared for the Emperor in the coming months, 
and to provide propitiatory measures accordingly. 

3. General character, — Aston says [Shinto, 338) 
that, though the art may very probably have 
‘passed through a non-religious phase,’ yet ‘the 
eases met with in the oldest records are commonly 
associated, explicitly or implicitly, with an appeal 
foi’ divine guidance ’ j and he quotes Hirata’s de- 
finition of divination as ‘ respectfully inquiring the 
heart [ura] of the gods.’ This view seems to 
exaggerate to a certain extent the religious side 
of divination at the expense of its magical aspect. 
In fact, in the most ancient documents, divination 
appears to be, above all, a mechanical process, the 
virtue of which resides in the ritual performances 
rather than in the will of the gods. A clear proof 
of this lies in the fact that the gods were no wiser 
than men in obscure affairs, and had themselves 
to resort to divination for light. As is shown by 
their name Kami, they are ‘ superior ’ beings ; but 
their superiority is relative, and they are distin- 
guished from men by a difference, not of nature, 
but only of degree. Therefore, they are not en- 
dowed, in the intellectual order, with the omni- 
science attributed by more advanced religions to 
their Deity. They are constantly in perplexity, 
and require the wisdom of a general assembly to 
guide them (see Kojiki, 63, 112, etc.). 

The Counsellor-deity, Omohi-kane, who gives advice on these 
occasions, does not seem to be quite infallible ; when the gods 
are deliberating on means of ‘pacifying’ the country which 
the future Emperor is to rule, Omohi-kane proposes that an 
ambassador — whom he himself selects — should be sent; the 
ambassador does not return ; Omohi-kane chooses a second, 
who behaves in the same way as the first; he then finds a 
third, who is slain ; and only after these three unsuccessful 
attempts does he finally succeed [Kojiki, 112 fi.). The gods in 
their celestial abode do not know what is happening on the 
earth : when they learn of the death of the third ambassador 
—the Pheasant— they do so only by means of the arrow that 
killed him flying to the plains of high heaven and falling 
bloody at their feet (Kojiki, 11.5), The gods, indeed, have no 
knowledge of the present, past, and future. Their first 
ambassador, Ame no ho-hi, made friends with Oho-kuni-nushi, 
whose submission he was sent to obtain ; they do not know 
this fact. After three years, being uneasy at having received 
no news, they send Ame-waka-hiko, who straightway marries 
Shita-teru-hime, the daughter of Oho-kuni-nushi, and then 
devotes his whole energies to making the conquest lor himself ; 
they know nothing of this treason. It is not until eight years 
afterwards that they decide to send the Pheasant to try to got 
some news, and they have no more fore-knowledge of the 
accident of which he is to be the victim than they had of the 
former events (jSTo/iM, 113 f,), If their knowledge of material 
facts is thus limited, a fotttori they cannot guesS what is 
taking place within hearts : when they curse the murderer of 
the Pheasant, their formula is conditional, because they do 
not know what his real intentions may have been (Kojiki, 116). 
It is for this reason— because they cannot penetrate what is 
hidden— that they have recourse to divination. In the case 
of the first children of Isjanagi and Izanami, mentioned above, 
we are told that these two deities ‘ ascended to Heaven and 
inquired of their Augustnesses the Heavenly Deities,’ and that 
then * the Heavenly Deities found out by the great divination’ 
an answer to their inquiry (KajiM, 22) ; similarly, in the eclipse- 
myth we see ‘the eight hundred mKiad Deities assemble in a 
divine assembly’ and ‘perform divination.’ 

TMs procedure manifestly lowers the gods to 
the level of men, making one and the Aame fate 
hover over all. Primitive Shinto seems to admit, 
without naming it, a vague impersonal Power, 
like the Moira of Homer at the time before Zeus 
was the Moirageti^. Later, the Japanese theo- 
logians* like fche Greek poets, were very much 
embarrassed by this ancient idea, which flattered 
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neither the wisdom nor the power of their gods. 
Was it not strange, for example, that, on being 
consulted by the hrst couple, the greatest gods 
should show themselves unable to reply until they 
in their turn had appealed to some sort of superior 
intelligence? Hirata, who is always ingenious, 
tries to solve the question by comparing them to 
a prince who has entrusted a particular function 
to each of his servants, and who, on being ashed 
for information on any point whatever, begs the 
questioner to apply to the person who is best 
informed on the subject ; but this ulterior excuse 
of an apologist cannot efface the impression left 
on us by the texts. In a word, since gods as well 
as men must have recourse to divination, it is very 
probable that, in ancient Shinto, divination was 
an affair of magic far more than of religion. 

4. Various forms, — (a) Official dwination, — 
Having made this important point clear, we shall 
now examine the forms of this magical operation. 
We must distinguish between the official proced- 
ure, i,&, the * Greater Divination,^ and other minor 
proceedings. The * Greater Divination ’ consisted 
in omoplatoseopy, a process which is met with not 
only among the Chinese and other races of the 
North - East of Asia, hut also among certain 
Western peoples, like the ancient Germans, the 
Greeks ancient and modern, and even, down to 
within a recent date, the Highlanders of Scotland 
(the custom of * reading the speaP)* In primitive 
Japan, omoplatoseopy was practised by haying the 
shoulder-blade of a deer over a bright fire and 
watching the cracks produced upon it by the heat. 
This was the form of divination resorted to by 
the gods in the circumstances already mentioned, 
and we find that it was under the special care of 
the god Koyane, the legendary ancestor of the 
Nakatomi, or hereditary corporation of priests 
representing the Emperor in his sacerdotal func- 
tions (see esp. Kojihi^ 64, and cf. a variant in 
Nihongij L 82 f., which claims to give the mythical 
origin of the custom by telling how the god 
Koyane, at the command of the great god Taka- 
mi-musubi, ‘was made to divine by means of the 
Greater Divination, and thus to do his service’). 
Similarly, when we find the Emperor commanding 
a divination, which is then carried out by the 
Palace college of diviners, it is the ‘ Greater Divina- 
tion’ that is meant, though the text simply speaks 
of ‘divination’ without further epithet. This 
practice underwent modification very early by the 
substitution, in the place of the deer’s shoulder- 
blade, of the tortoise carapace employed by the 
Ciiinese. This innovation was undoubtedly facili- 
tated by the fact that the tortoise already held an 
inmortant place in native Japanese mythology 
{Kojihi, 160 5 ]Sf%hmg% i. IIS, 182, etc.). 

Hhe reference to it Is initnd ia the Mihongi (i. 162) : the 
Emperor SuJIn, in the year §1 b.o., wishing to discover the 
cause of various calamities which had laid waste the country, 
decided * to commit the matter to the Sacred Tortoise ' ; but 
this detail is certainly an anachronism, as indeed is the whole 
context in which it appears, for wo fmd the Emperor attributing^ 
national calamities to his personal faults, in accordance with 
Chinese theory. As a matter 0! fact, the substitution must 
have tahen place about the year 66S, when some Koreans, of 
high repute in the art of divination, came to exercise their 
talente at the Japanese court. Mkongi story shows us, 
at least, that the tortoise carapace was the usual means of 
divination at the time of Its eompoBition, in the Sfch cent,, 
and the MngtiMhi (lObh cent.) mentions no other process in i 
the descriptions of the official cult. j 

It was only in certain ;pr6vinces that the deer’s 
shoulder-blade of the primitive mythology con- 
tinued to be employed. Just as the tortoise C4ua- 
mce was always used, it is said, in the island of 
Hachijo, where there were no deer or otlier large 
quadrupeds, but where the waters abounded Tn 
tortoises, the deer’s shoulder-blade remained in 
us^ long after the introduction of the Chinese 
,eu»tom» in certain villages ; this survival is men- 


tioned in old witings even at the end of the 17th 
cent, (see Satow, loc, cit, 453). It can, moreover, 
be observed even to-day among the Ainu (see 
N. G. Munro, ‘Some Origins and Survivals,’ in 
TASiJj vol. xxxviii. pt. 3 [1911], p. 46). 

[b] Secondary forms . — Of secondary and non- 
official forms of divination the principal was tsuji- 
nra, or ‘cross-roads divination.’ We find in the 
poems of the ManyCshiu that it was employed 
chiefly by women and lovers. The persons having 
recourse to this form of divination went to the 
cross-roads at dusk (whence the other frequent 
name of yufu-tirai ‘evening divination’), planted 
a stick in the ground, and then took the remarks 
of the passers-by as an answer to what they 
wanted to know. In this rite, tlie stick represents 
Fimado, the staff -which Izanagi drove into the 
sand when leaving Hades, in order to check the 
pursuit of the infernal deities (just as the American 
Indians use staffs to drive otF the spirits of the 
dead), and wliich was afterwards transformed into 
a phallic god, a powerful preserver of life, grant- 
ing protection from the diseases sent by the 
under- world demons, and at the same time filling 
the role of patron of travellers (see Revon, Le 
Shhintdisme^ 321). Still another method of tsuji- 
nra was practised by women. They went to the 
nearest cross-roads, and there repealed the follow- 
ing poetry three times : 

Funadosahe ‘ Of Funadosahe, 

Tufuke no "kmni ni The god of the evening oracle, 
Mmo toheha. When we ask things, 

MicM yuTcu hito no Ye who go along the way, 

U m rmm ni se yo / Deliver the oracle truly I * 

[The first line is explained by the fact that the road-gods, and 
especially Punado, were regarded as Sake no kamij ‘ preventive 
gods,* against disease and demons.] 

While repeating these lines, the women drew a 
line of demarcation on the road and sprinkled 
ricej for rice, with the mysterious sjiirit it con- 
tains {uya no mi4ama)j was a powerful agent 
against evil spirits, as is also seen in the custom of 
sprinkling it in the hut of a pregnant woman (see 
Lc Shinntdimie, 134, 303). After this was done, 
each of the women, turning towards one of the 
roads, passed a finger along the teeth of a box- 
wood comb that she held in her hand, and made it 
sound three times; this was a means of inviting 
the god to speak, the 'word tsuge meaning both 
‘box-wood’ and ‘inform me/ After this, they 
listened for the words of the first person who came 
within the space marked off by the enchanted 
limits, and. drew an answer therefrom. The tsnji- 
ura, in these more or less complete forms, seems to 
have enjoyed popularity for a long time: it is 
mentioned in the Ohdmgamiy ‘ the Great Mirror,’ 
a famous pseudo-historical work of the 12th cent, 
(see Satow, 448) ; and a passage in the dramatist 
Clnkamatsu Monzaemon (Dickins, op, cit, Tr., p. 
66) shows how much importance was attached, 
even so recently as 200 years ago, to the chance 
words spoken by people met on the street. 

Connected with tsuji’ura we have hashi-ttra, 
‘bridge divination,’ in which the same processes 
were employed, but on a bridge instead of on an 
.ordinary road. We may notice also asJii>ura, 
‘foot divination,’ practised, according to a poem of 
the Mdny$shm, by a lover before the door of his 
house along wltn ‘evening divination’ (Batow, 
447};^ but our information oh this ‘foot divina- 
‘ tion’ is not sufficiently accurate, although it comes 
into one of the most ancient myfelis, viz. the 
dance of the god Ho-deri {Nihongi, 'i. 107 ; and cf* 
Lo ShiTmtoisme, 210). Still another variety is 
mentioned along with istfi-um in the ManyOshm 
(Dickins, Tr.,p. or ‘stone divination,’ 

which consisted in foretelling the future from 
the apparent weight of a stone {ishi-^ami, ‘stone- 
deity’) when lifted up. The following is a text 
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which, if ifc is not a simple imaginary divination 
according to the inspiration of the moment, may 
well contain one of tlie most ancient applications 
of this process : 

*In tbe beginning, when the Emperor [Keiko, a.d. Vl-130, 
according to traditional chronology! was about to attack the 
enemy [the TsitcM-f/t/mo, ‘earth-spiders,’ i.e. earth^cave- 
dwellers], he made a station on the great moor of Kashihawo. 
On this moor there was a stone six feet in length, three feet in 
breadth, and one foot five inches in thickness. The Emperor 
prayed, saying : “ If we are to succeed in destroying the 
Tmohi-gumo, when we kick this stone, may we make it mount 
up like a kashiha [oak] leaf,” Accordingly he kicked it, upon 
which, like a kashiha leaf, it arose to the Great Void ’ (Mihong% 
i. 196). 

Other secondary forms of divination presented 
a local character. In the temple of Kasnga, to 
which belongs one of the chief rituals of ancient 
Shinto (norito no. 2), and in various other pro- 
vincial temples, mi-hayu-ura^ or divination by 
gruel,’ was practised. The purpose of this divina- 
tion was to find out what kinds of vegetables and 
cereals it would he best to sow for the year. It 
took place on the 15th of the 1st month, the date 
of the festival of BaM na Tcanii (see above). A pot 
was placed before the gods, and in it were boiled 
some adzuhi beans {Phaseolus radiatm)—di. little 
red bean whose colour served to suggest the idea 
of health, of victory over the demons of disease 
(people who visit Japan may see this used even 
to-day to colour sacred I’ice — the rice, e.p,, offered 
on the domestic altar at the annual Feast of 
Ancestors). When this gruel was cooked, 64 tuhe.s 
of reed or bamboo were plunged into it,^ each 
hearing the name of one of the vegetables it was 
proposed to cultivate ; next, the priests withdrew 
the tubes with chopsticks, and derived prognostics 
as to the good or bad crops to be borne by each 
particular kind of grain from the manner in which 
the grains of rice, mixed with the bean-gruel, went 
into the tubes. The peasants then sowed their 
seed according to these indications. An analogous, 
but less important, process consisted in arranging 
beans round the hearth very near the fire, anti 
drawing omens from the manner in which they 
toned black or remained untouched (Satow, 418 j 


Aston, 342). Koto-ura^ or ‘harp divination,’ was 
another local form. It was employed at Ise to 
make sure of the purity of the priests taking ^lart 
in the three great annual ceremonies, as also of 
the tables, vessels, and other objects employed 
to present offerings. The night before the cere- 
mony, ‘at midnight, a priest stood with a harp at 
one of the outer doors of the temple. Turning 
towards the temple, he prayed the Sun-goddess to 
give light on the point requiring elucidation. 
Then he struck the harp three times, each time 
uttering a loud ‘ Hush,’ after whieh he asked all 
the gods to come down from the heavens to answer 
his question, pronouncing the following three-fold 
poetic formula : 


Ahari ya 1 
Asobi ha m to maitManu ; 

Asahara ni^ 

Ama tsu kami kuni tm kami, 
Onmashimase / 


*Ah{ ah! 

We do not merely amuse our- 
selves ; 

On to your splendid seat, 

Gods of heaven and gods of 
the country, 

Descend 1 


Ahari ya I 

AsoH ha sw to mausanu; 

Asakura ni, 

Nam IhadsiiQhi mo, 
Ovimmhimass / 


Ah ! ah 1 

We do not merely amuse our- 
selves ; 

On to your splendid seat, 
Sounding Thunderbolt also, 
Desceif4r 


Ahari ya / 

AsoU ha su to mausanu ; 
Asakitra ni, 

Uha tsu ohoyeshila tsu ohoye^ 
Mamri tamahe ! 


Ah 1 ah I 

.We do not merely amuse our- 
selves *, 

On to your splendid seat, 
Upper great older brother and 
lower great elder brother, 
Deign to come r 


{We do not know who the two ‘elder brothers ’ invoked in 
tlie second last Hoe were.] 


After this formula, the names of all the priests 
were called, and at each one the officiant asked : 

‘ Is he clean or unclean ? ’ He then struck the 
harp again, and, by a process which recalls certain 
rites ot Polynesian sorcerers, tried to whistle by 
drawing in his breath ; only if the whistle could 
be heard was the priest in question considered 
clean. The same rite %vas employed to settle the 
same question in regard to the people who had 
prepared the offerings, the offerings themselves, 
and the material utensils. Finally, the priest 
sounded his harp again three times, with a solemn 
‘ Hush ! ’ and sent the gods back to their own 
abode by reciting a formula of opposite meaning 
from the preceding one. 

This curious ceremony, in which magic plays the dominant 
part, is not described in detail except in one work of the 12th 
cent, j hut an 8th cent, document makes allusion to it, and 
Satow is right in thinking (op. eit. 460) that it is a pure 
Japanese custom. 

Last in this class of local methods of divination we 
may mention ‘cauldron divination,’ which Aston 
quotes (p. 343) as employed to this day in a temple 
in the country of Bittchu, At the request of a 
member of their congregation, the priests recite 
a ritual, light a fire beneath a cauldron, and note 
the sound it produces : if it is like the bellowing 
of a bull, the omen is good. 

Such are the processes, important and secondary, 
general and particular, of Japanese divination. 
A process which may serve as the transition 
between these indigenous systems and the Chinese 
methods gradually introduced is that known as 
Mtsune-tsuhahiy or ‘ fox-possessing.’ A fox is buried 
alive, with only its head out of the ground ; food 
is placed before it, which it cannot reach in spite 
of desperate efforts ; when it dies, after this tanta- 
lizing torment, its spirit is supposed to pass into 
the food, which is then mixed with clay and 
formed into an image of the animal i the possessor 
of this fetish is regarded as endowed witii marvel- 
lous divinatory power (W. Weston, Mountaineering 
m the Japanese Alps^ Lend. 1896, p. 307). This cruel 
rite has a strange resemblance to another magical 
process, viz. that of the imi-gami (‘dog-deity ’), in 
which a dog is treated in almost the same way, its 
head being finally cut off, to be used afterwards in 
spells along with the furious spirit inhabiting^ it ; 
and, if this rite of the inn- garni is of Shinto origin 
(see Le Bhinnto'isme, 166), the same may be the 
case with that of the kUstme-tsulcahi. 

We have no precise information regarding 
dwination hy birds, which certainly existed in 
ancient Japan (Satow, 449)— we do not even know 
whether it resembled the Chinese system of bird- 
divination. On the other hand, there is no doubt 
as to the Chinese origin of such methods as astro^ 
logy, introduced by Koreans in A.D, 675, when, as 
tlie Nihongi tells us (ii. 326), ‘ a platform was for 
the first time erected from which to divine by 
means of the stars/ and also geomaney {Nihongt, 
ii. 76, 126), cheiromancy, physiognomies, etc^ 

(c) Isolated cases.— Mt&t thus treating of the 
regular processes of divination, it is advisable to 
mention the individual and accidental recourse to 
various means of divination invented on the spur 
of the moment. Occurrences of this nature are 
very often found in the most ancient annals. To 
; show the process to the life, it will be of interest 
to quote a passage from the Nihongi, relating to 
, Jimmu Tenno, the legendary founder of the 
Japanese Empire : 

‘ AH the places occupied by the enemy [the indigenous race 
who had to be conquered] were strong positions, and therefore 
the roads were cut ofi and obstructed, so that there was n6 
room for passage. Tbe Emperor, indignant at this, made 
prayer on that night in person, and then fell asleep. Th0 
Heavenly Deity appeared tc him in a dream, and instructed 
him, saying! “Take, earth from within the shrine of th‘e 
Heavenly Mount Kagu {a mountain in YajnatoJ, and of it niakb 
eighty Heavenly platters [for rice]. Also-make sacred jars [for 
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tfee], and therewith sacrifice to the gods of Heaven and Eartlx- 
'oreover, pronounce a solemn imprecation. If thou doest so, 
le enemy will render submission of their own accord.” The 
mperor received with reverence the directions given in his 
ream, and proceeded to carry them into execution. ... He 
aused Shihi-netsu-hiko [a fisherman whom he had with him as 
uide] to put on ragged garments and a grass rain-coat and 
at, and to disguise himself as an old man. He also caused 
Hceshi the Younger [a local chief who had joined his part}'] to 
Dver himself with a winnowing tray, so as to assume the 
ppearance of an old woman, and then addressed them, saying : 
Do ye two proceed to the Heavenly Mount Kagu, and secretly 
ike earth from summit. Having done so, return hither, 
y means of you I shall then divine whether or not I shall be 
iccessful in founding the Empire. Do your utmost, and he 
watchful.” Now the enemy’s arini^ filled the road, and made 
il passage impossible. Then Shihi-netsu-hiko prayed, and 
lid : ” If it will he possible for our Emperor to conquer this 
.nd, let the road by which we must travel become open. But 
' not, let the brigands surely oppose our passage.’^ Having 
ms spoken, they set forth, and went straight onwards. Now 
ae hostile band, seeing the two men, laughed loudly, and 
lid : “What an uncouth old man and old woman 1” So with 
oe accord they left the road, and allowed the two men to pass 
od proceed to the mountain, where they took the clay and 
^turned with it. Hereupon the Emperor w’as greatly pleased, 
nd with this clay he made eighty platters, eighty Heavenly 
mall jars and sacred jars, with which he went up to the upper 
raters of the River Nifu and sacrificed to the gods of Heaven 
nd of Earth. Immediately, on the A-sa-hara plain by the river 
f IJda, it became as Jt w'ere like foam on the water, the result 
f the curse cleaving to them. Moreover, the Emperor went on 
0 utter a vow, saying : ** I wdl now make ame {* sweetness,’ a 
weetmeat made of imllet, malted] in the eighty platters without 
sing water. If the anie is formed, then shall I assuredly 
dthout effort and without v&comvsq to the might of arms 
educe the Empire to peace,” So he made ctmc, which forth- 
rlth became formed of itself. Again he made a vow, saying : 
'I will now take the sacred jars and sink them in the River 
Tifu, If the fishes, whether great or small, become every one 
Irunken and are carried down the stream, like as it were to 
bating maU iPodooarpus} leaves, then shall I assuredly sue- 
seed in establishing this land. But if this be not so, there 
rill never be any result." Thereupon he sank the jars in the 
•iver. Their mouths turned downward, and after a while the 
ish all came to the surface, gaping and gasping as they floated 
iown the stream. Then Shihi-netsu-hiko, seeing this, repre- 
lented it to the Emperor, who was greatly rejoiced, and, 
ducking up a five-liundred-branched masakaki [Olepem} tree 
)f the upper waters of the River Nifu, he did worship therewith 
o all the gods. It was with this that the custom began of 
letting sacred jars lin the courtyard] * {Nihmgii i 119-121), 

In this one pas.gage, and with a single point 
» elucidate, we have no fewer than four different 
irocesses of divination. The case of the famous 
impress Jingo, the conqueror of Koreans similar : 

‘Proceeding northwards, she arrived at the district of Mat- 
lura in the land of Hken, and partook of food on the bank of 
ihe Elver Wogawa, in the village of Tamashima, Here the 
Smpress bent a needle and made of ft a hook. She took grains 
>f rice and used them as bait. Pulling out the threads of her 
jarment, she made of them a line. Then, mounting upon a 
itone in the middle of the river, and casting the hook, she 
irayed, saying: “We are proceeding westivard, where we 
lesire to gain possession of the Land of Treasure. I! we are to 
luceeed, let the fish of the river bite the hook.” Accordingly, 
aising up her fishing-rod, she caught a trout.’ And furtlier 
m : ‘The Empress returned to the Bay o! fCa^ihi, and, loosing 
ler hair, looked over the sea, saying: “I* having received the 
nsbructions of the 0oda of Heaven and Earth, and trusting in 
rhe spirits of the imperial ancestors, floating across the deep 
)lue sea, intend in person to chastise the West, Therefore do 
: now lave my head in the water of the sea. If I am to be 
mocessful, let my hair part spontaneously in two.” Accord- 
ngly she entered the sea and bathed, and her hair parted of its 
>wn accord. The Empress bound it up parted into bunches 
Le. in manly fashion]’ (NihongiAt 227, 228; ct also 229, 237, 
81), 

{d) Divination by lots . — lu addiiiou to these 
mimportant hut picturesque secoudary means of 
livination, it remaius to notioe a metiiod of very 
general cliaraefcer, hut whose lack of orignmlity 
euders it somewhat less iuterestiug ; this is diviua- 
iou hy lots. We fiud it already meutioiied iu the 
^ihonai (it S57), which* in telling of a conspiracy 
ormed in A.i>. 658, says that the various eonspir- 
Qg princes * divined the fabure of their treasonous 
onspiraey hy drawing slips of papet.^ Eecourse 
also had to sticks on which numbers were 
ascribed. Sometimes this method was preceded 
>y prayers to the gods (Aston, 343) ; sometimes it 
onsfcituted a pui’ely magical process, as in the 
ase of ^the-ahove-mentioned conspiracy ; and soine- 
imes it wm nothinjct more than a handv secular 


means of decicling .something by chance, .such as is 
constantly used by people to-day as far removed 
from religion as from magic ; in Tokyo, c.g.^ at 
jinrikisha stands, the huriiinmja often have at 
hand a huxidle of cords of diileront lengths all tied 
in a knot, and use it to decide, when a passenger 
appears, wJiich of tliem is to have the privilege of 
conducting him. But this form of divination, 
vulgar as it is, assunaes a quite outstanding im- 
portance when we consider that the drawing of 
lots play.s a dominant part in the divination 
founded upon the complicated Chinese diagrams 
of the Yili-hing^ the ‘Book of Changes^ {Bhi in 
Japanese). This obscure hook, indeed, just be- 
cause of its divinatory character, was one of the 
first Chinese works to be introduced into Japan 
(in A.D. 553, according to the Mhongi, ii. 68 ; cf. 
72, 306), and it became the basis of ihe system of 
divination in use at present. Takashima Kaemon, 
who was the moat celebrated diviner in modern 
Japan, took tliis work as the foundation for his 
art ; when lie was only a student, he was put in 
prison for some youthful misdemeanour, and, hav- 
ing nothing but this ancient classic beside him, 
he discovered the secret of the meditations wdiitdi 
brought success to his brilliant career. The pre- 
sent writer frequently had occasion to meet this 
diviner, to hear from his own mouth an account 
of his most ingenious consultations, and even to 
receive his lessons, and he can say that, if the 
principles of the system are doubtful, its indi- 
vidual results are often wonderful : the value of 
divination is in proportion to the skill of the 
diviner, and the lucky financier of Kanagawa, the 
able promoter of so many new schemes, was always 
a prudent man who conid see far ahead. As 
Chamberlain says [Things Japanese, Lond. 1898, 
p. 112), Takashima, after .studying the Yih-hing, 

* realized a fortune by obedience to its precepts ’ ; 
but there are many Japanese, even in ihe highe.st 
grades of society, who also profited by his wide ex- 
perience of men and4hings ; one has only to read the ' 
TaJfmshima Bkukm of Biiigetake Sngiura (Tokyo, 
1893) to get a good estimate, from numerous ex- 
amples, of the penetration of his mind and the 
wisdom of his counsel. The Japane.se, moreover, 
even the educated classes, still hold divination in 
high esteem, although it is not officially recognized 
by modern Shinto, and have recourse to it fre- 
quently in all sorts of circumstances, from a wed- 
ding to a removal to another quarter of the town. 
At the University of Tdkyo, 15 or 20 years ago, 
the present writer liad as colleague an old pro- 
fessor of the ancient school, who still adhered re- 
ligiously to the tuft of hair of ihe feudal period ; 
the last survivor of a perished race of savants, he 
was greatly esteemed by his colleagues as the only 
man capable of expounuing the Yi'hJdng. Among 
the people divination is correspondihgly wide- 
spread ; every quarter has its modest * diviner 
working with his divining-rods and consulting his 
diagrams^ and telling more or dess skilfully how 
lost possessions may lie found. The writer could 
give personal experiences in this connexion, but 
prefers to quote a little anecdote of Chamber! ainh 
IIqc» at), which shows both the popularity and the 
weak points of divination : 

* A favourite dog ol! ihepresout writer’s was lost hi November 
1892, and all searcb, ^vertisement, and apiJlication to the 
police proved uimvailiiig. Meanwhile, the servants and their ' 
friends privately had recourse to no less than three dirinei-s, 
two of whom wero priests. One of these foreioid the dog’s 
retiirn in April, and another directed that an ancient ode odn- 
Laining the words, “ If I hear that thou aw'aitest; me, I will 
forthwith return,” should be written on slips of paper and 
pasted upside down on the pillars of the house. It was the 
sight of these slips that drew our attention to the matter. The 
best of it is that the dog was found, and that, too, in a month 
of April, namely April 1896, after having been missing for three 
years and live months ! ’ 

S. Ordeals. — ^Affcer thtia analvztuo- tlis variousi 
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forms of Japanese divination, ancient and modern, 
we have still a special process of its application 
to investigate, viz. ordeals. This judicial divina- 
tion is represented in ancient mythology by a 
well-known story giving a case of ordeal by fire. 

Tlie Heavenly prince Mnigi, having been senb by the other 
ods to earth to govern Japan, married Ko-no-hana-saku-ya- 
ime(thePrincess-Blossoraing-briiliantly-lilce-the-flowers-of-the- 
Trees) ; but she became pregnant after a single night, and the 
young husband was astonished ; she then shut herself up in an 
underground hall (a mtiro, which here does duty for the 
nhu-ya, or lying-in hut, where the Japanese women used to 
retire for delivery), and set hre to the hall with her own hands, 
when on the point of delivery, in order to prove her innocence 
by the fire-test. ‘If the child,’ she said, ‘with which I am 
pregnant he the child of an Earthly deity [i,e. of a god of the 
country], my delivery will not be fortunate. If it be the august 
child of the Heavenly deity [i.e, thy child and the descendant of 
the sun-goddess], it will be fortunate.’ And the princess came 
out of the test victorious, after having brought into the world 
in the furnace three gods, one of whom was to be the ancestor 
of the first Emperor (Kojikij 143 f.; of. corresponding versions 
in Nihongi^ i. 73, 86, 88). 

This myth would seem to point to the existence 
of the fire-ordeal in the customs of the pre-historic 
period. In the historic period, however, it was 
essentially the boiling- water test that constituted 
judicial divination. First of all the Nihongi gives 
us an example which it assigns to A.D. 277 : 

A certain man, Takechi no Sukune, was slandered before the 
Emperor by his younger brother, Umashi-ushi no Sukune, and 
accused of wishing to overthrow the Emperor and seize his 
power. Takechi, who was at the time on a tour of inspection 
in the provinces, hastened to the capital to prove his innocence. 
*The Emperor forthwith questioned Takechi no Sukune along 
with Umashi-ushi no Sukune, upon which these two men were 
each obstinate, and wrangled with one another, so that it was 
impossible to ascertain the right and the wrong. The Emperor 
then gave orders to ask of the Gods of Heaven and Earth the 
ordeal by boiling water. Hereupon Takechi no Sukune and 
Umashi-ushi no Sukune went out together to the bank of 
the Shiki river, and underwent the ordeal of boiling water. 
Takechi no Sukune was victorious. Taking his cross-sword, 
he threw down Umashi-ushi no Sukune, and was at length 
about to slay him, when the Emperor ordered him to let him 
go ’ iNihong% i. 267 f .). 

A more important ease was occasioned, in the 
beginning of the 6th cent., by the pretensions 
of high families who were attempting to increase 
their prestige by false genealogies. In the year 
416, two Imperial decrees of Ingyo censured those 
powerful families who ‘ purposely lay claim to high 
family/ those bold functionaries who ‘describe 
themselves, some as descendants of Emperors, 
others attributing to their race a miraculous 
origin, and saying that their ancestors came down 
from Heaven ’ ; and the abuse reached such a 
pitch that the Emperor finally had recourse to the 
ordeal to remedy it. 

* “Single Houses?,” he said, “ have multiplied and have formed 
anew ten tho\isand surnames of doubtful authenticity. There- 
fore let the people of the various Houses and surnames wash 
themselves and practise abstinence, and let them, each one 
calling the gods to witness, plunge their bands in boilmg water.’^ 
The cauldrons of the ordeal by boilmg water were therefore 
placed on the “Evil Door of Words” spur of the Amagashi 
Hill. Everybody was told to go thither, saying : “ He who tells 
the truth will oo uninjured ; he who is false will assuredly 
suffer harm.” Hereupon every one put on straps of tree-fibre, 
and, coming to the cauldrons, plunged their hands in the boiling 
water, when those who were true remained naturally uninjured, 
and all those who were false were harmed. Therefore those 
who had falsified their titles were afraid, and, slipping away 
beforehand, did not come forward. From this time forward 
the Houses and surnames were spontaneously ordered, and 
there Was no loiJger any one who falsified them’ {Bihmigii i. 
Slfi-Sl7» and of. KosiU, 867!.). 

A gloss OH this passage of tlie Nihongi probably 
as ancient as the text itself, tells us that' this 
ordeal, known to-day under tbe name of 
was then called hitgadaoh% and adds valuable evi- 
dence of other varieties of usage at this period ; 

* Sometimes mud was put into a cauldron and made to boil up ; 
then the arms were bared, and the boiling mud stirred with 
them. Sometimes an axe was heated red-hot and placed on 
the palm of the hand.* 

The great prevalence of the custom is clearly 
shown by a complaint made to the Emperor, in 
the year 630, by an ambassador of Imna, a small 


kingdom in Korea, against a whimsical judge, who, 
in order to simplify his task, abused the ordeal : 

* Kena no Omi is fond of setting the cauldrons for the ordeal by 
boiling water, and saying; “Those who are in the right will 
not be scalded : those who are false will certainly be scalded.” 
Owing to this, many persons have been scalded to death by 
plunging into the hot water I ’ ii. 22). 

Still other forms of ordeal are noticed by a 
Chinese traveller, who visited Japan in the year 
600, and, in describing both the means of torture 
employed to force the confession of criminals and 
the tests for the purpose of distinguishing the 
guilty from the innocent, gives the following 
exposition ; 

‘ In the trial of cases where a great wrong has been suffered, 
those who will not confess have their knees squeezed with a 
piece of wood, or have their necks sawn with the tight string 
of a very powerful bow. Or small stones are placed m boilmg 
water, and the disputants are ordered to take them out. It is 
supposed that he who is in the wrong gets his hand scalded. 
Or, again, a snake is put in a jar, and they are made to take it 
out ; it being supposed that he who is in the wrong will get his 
hands bitten ’ (‘ Ma-Twan-Lin’s Account of Japan,’ by E. H. 
Parker, in TASJ^ vol, xxii, pt. 2, p. 42 f.). 

This serpent- ordeal, which is also found among 
other peoples, e.g, the blacks of Africa, was 
certainly in existence in Japan in the primitive 
period. We are led to this conclusion by the tests 
to which Susa-no-wo subjects his future son-in-law, 
Oho-kuni-nushi, who is made to sleep in the hut of 
serpents, and then in the hut of centipedes and 
wasps ; he would never have escaped if he had not 
had the help of the magic scarfs of princess Suseri ; 
and Susa-no-wo ended % showing him high esteem, 
because, seeing him spit red earth mixed with 
mw7^w-berries [AphanantJie aspera)^ he thought he 
was eating the centipedes themselves [Kojikiy 86 f. ), 
Later on, and down to the present period, the tests 
of plunging the hands in boiling water and walking 
bare-footed over a bed of burning coals, with, 
however, special precautions, were employed as a 
means of rousing the piety of believers ; but this 
is no longer ordeal. On the other hand, even in 
the 17th cent., Kaempfer observed a curious ordeal 
for forcing confession of a crime, which consisted 
in making the accused swallow, in a little water, 
a small piece of paper with drawings of ravens or 
other black birds upon it (Kaempfer, Eist. du J cipon, 
Fr. ed., Paris, 1732, bk. iii. ch. 5, p. 61). Perhaps 
we may see here a faint recollection of the god of 
scare-crows, who appears in primitive mythology 
and was thought to know everything under the sun 
(see Xe Shinntoismey 156). 

6. Omens and dreams. — All that now remains 
to he treated is omens and dreams. These come 
under divination, even though in them we are 
not dealing, in principle, with processes involving 
the active initiative of man, but only with spon- 
taneous facts, outside of man, for which he seeks 
an interpretation after they have occurred. Omens 
are often mentioned in mythology and ancient 
annals. Without spealdng of omens that are 
looked for by those interested^ and therefore 
belong to the class of divinations devised on the 
spot {e,g,y in Kofildy 292, while two chiefs, on the 
eve of an expedition, ‘hunted fox an omen,’ and 
one of them Jiad climbed an oak, a furious wild 
boar uprooted the tree and devoured the man), we 
could give numerous examples of omens properly 
so called, i,e. independent of the human will. As 
a general rule, white or red animals, which were 
striking in virtue of their rarity and, further, 
harmonized with the favourite colours of a solar 
religion like Shinto, were regarded as of good 
omen (see, for white animals, Nihangiy i, 292, ii. 
124, 174, 236, 287, 239, 252, 286, 322, 326, 352, 394, 
410, 416 s and, , for red animals, Mihongi, ii 837, 
347, 361, 362i 867, 407, 409). But the Japanese 
also regarded as good omens, perhaps just when it 
suited Ihem to interpret them as such, any parth 
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cular occurrence whatever (c.//. an owl or a wren 
going into a lying'in hut [Nihongi, i* 277]). Earth* 
q^uakes, storms, and floods were considered ill 
omenSj foretelling war: the^ were the scourges 
calling on each otlier. Similarly, other extra- 
ordinary phenomena, such as the appearance of a 
comet (Nihongi, ii. 166, 167, 169, 333, 353, 364, 367), 
or a prolonged eclipse of the sun’s light [ib. i. 238) ; 
strange incidents like a migration of rats from the 
capital (^6. ii. 226, 245), or the mysterious move- 
ments of a swarm of flies {ib. ii, 270) ; had meetings, 
as with a blind man or a cripple, when starting on 
a journey {KojUci, 238) ,* disturbing incidents like 
a dog coming into a temple and laying down a 
dead hand {Nihongi, ii. 263) ; or, Anally, un- 
accountable accidents like a leg-rest breaking with 
no apparent cause {ib, ii. 256), were all evil omens. 
It would be useless to attempt to study in detail 
all these and analogous cases, ■which are very 
numerous (see Nihongi, i. 227, 228, 320, ii. 59, 237, 
239, 259, 266, 269, 276, 277, 293, 331, 359, etc.). 
Let us simply point out that this belief in omens 
is current to this day among the Japanese. Thus, 
at certain grave crises in lier contemporary history, 
Japan has been seen more than once to turn 
anxiously towards the temple’of the Sun-goddess, 
seeking for light on the future. At a critical point 
in the Revolution of 1867, the white horse of the 
temple of Ise escaped, and only returned after 
three days : from this it was concluded that the 
Imperial party would soon have the victory, 
Buring the Chino- Japanese war, the sacred horse 
disappeared for ten days : this foreign war, there- 
fore, was to last three times as long as the previous 
civil war (rumour registered in the Japan Mail of 
17th Sept. 1894, p, 2). 

La the same way, dreams u'ere ahvays regarded 
as affording foresight, by a more or less skilful 
interpretation, of future events, or indications as 
to the future behaviour of the person interested. 
Take, one of the oldest documents of Shinto, 
the Tatsuta no Kaze no Kami no Matsuri (ritual 
no. 4), wiiieli gives its proper legendary origin. 
For several years, some unknown gods had spoiled 
ail the harvests, and the diviners had not been 
able to discover the culi^rits. Then the sovereign 
himself ‘deigned to conjure them,’ and they 
revealed themselves to mm in a dream. They 
were ‘Heaven’s -august -Pillar’s angustness and 
Country -august -Pillar’s angustness,’ the Wind- 
gods who support the firmament. They requiied 
certain offerings from him— the foundation of a 
temple at Tatsuta, and a liturgy— in return for 
which they promised ‘ to bless and ripen the things 
produced by the great august people of the region 
under Heaven, firstly the five sorts of grain, down 
to the last leaf of the herbs’ (TASJ, vol. vii. pt. 4, 
p. 442 f.). We shall now take one of the most 
dramatic stories of the ancient chronicles ; 

The Emperoi* Stiinin is hetraj'ed by Ms wife, who, at the 
instigation of hei- accomplice, the prince of Saho, attempts to 
assassinate him during his sleep. * So the Heavenly Sovereign, 
not knowing of this conspiracy, was aiigostly sleeping, with the 
Empress' august knees os Ms piilow. Men the Empress tried 
to cut hia august throat with a stiletto; but, though she lifted 
it thrice, she could not cut the throat for an irrepressible feeling 
of sadness, and she wept tears, which fell oversowing on to the 
Heavenly Sovereign's august face. Straightway the Heavenly 
Severely started up, and asked the Empress, saying; ” X have 
h^a strange dream : a violent shower came from the direction 
of Sabo and suddenly wetted my fao© ; again, a. small damask- 
coloured snake coiled itself round my neck. Of what may such 
a dream be the omen f ” ' And the Empress, seeing that It would 
be useless to deny the truth, confessed her treason of which the 
.Emperor bad been wanied by this dream 2Slf. ; of. 

2it?imgh i. 171). 

Ifc would bo easy to^ multiply examples of this 
’Mdd, in -wlfich the ancient documents abound (sec 
KofiU, .165, 215, 237, 296 ; mhongi i. 115, 153, 
155j 161,:I65, ii. 36). These divinations given 
by dreams wore considered so natural that they 


were even attributed to animals, as the following 
story will show : 

‘There is a popular stor.^ that a long Lime ago there was a 
man who went to Toga, and sjiorit the night on the moor. 
Now there were two deer which lav down beside him. When 
it was on the point of cock-crow, the male deer addressed the 
female, saying: “This night I had a dream, in which I saw a 
whil3e mist come down copiously and cover my body. What 
may this portend?” The female deer answered and said : “ If 
thou goesi out, thou wilt certainly be shot by men and die, and 
so thy body will be smeared with white salt to correspond with 
the whiteness of the mist.” Now the man who ■was spending 
the night there wondered at this in his heart. Before it was 
yet dawn, there came a hunter, who shot the male deer, and 
killed it. Hence the proverbial saying of the men of that day : 
“Even the helling male deer follows the interpretation of a 
dream” ' (Nikongif i. 290). 


There Ib Btill one more form of divination, which 
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DIVINATION (Jewish),— 1. Introductory.— In 
the pre.sent article the writer follows the same 
system as in art. Charms and Amulets (Jewish), 
in not attempting to fix chronological dates for tiie 
various forms of divination mentioned in ancient 
and medifcval writings. Without discussing here 
the wider meaning of magic in general, there is no 
doubt that magic is much older than any literary 
record, and that it has survived through ages, with 
comparatively few variations and modifications. 
The study of folk-lore has revealed the fact that to 
a surprising degree exact parallels with some of 
the most ancient forms of divination have been 
preserved to this very day, and a careful examina- 
tion of the latest survivals throws light upon 
ancient practices which have hitherto remained in 
many cases obscure. It follows naturally tiiat 
allusions in the Bible are only the oldest literary 
references to practices of magic and divination. 
The words denoting magical practices belong, no 
doubt, to the pre-Biblical jieriod, when their 
original meaning may have already^ undergone 
some sort of change, although tiiis is not very 
likely, as no tiling is preserved with greater tenacity 
than magical terms and formulae. It is thus futile 
to attempt, on the basis of Hebrew etymology, to 
fix in every case the precise meaning of these 
technical terms. It must also be pointed out that, 
though the practices in question are here classed as 
* Jewish,’ this by no means implies that they are of 
Jewish origin, but only that the knowledge of 
them has come to us through the medium of the 
Bible, and that they were doubtless employed by 
the Jew.s— in direct contradiction to the .spirit anH 
teaching of Judaism — especially during the older 
period of Jewish histox-y. 

Nothing could be more emphatic than I)t 29^*^ 
(‘ The secret things belong unto the Lord our God : 
but the things that are revealed belong unto us and 
to our children for ever, that we may do all the 
words of this law but scarcely less emphatic is 
the condemnation of the heathen practices of divina- 
tion found throughout the Bible. As late as the 
2nd cent* B.O. we find Ben Bira protesting against 
this dabbling in mysteries (Sir 3^1** ; cf. Bah. Eaq^ 
13a, and iii. [1891] 690-8), It is a noteworthy 
fact that Genesis and the books grouped under the 
name of the ‘Former FroxfliotB’ (esp. Judges, 
Samuel, and partly Kings) are replete with prac- 
tices of divination scarcely veiled ; tliey represent 
a primitive state of mind and cult in which the 
heathen and the Jewish elements are strangely 
blended ; one can follow up, as it were, the transi- 
tion from one to the other, but the people do not 
yet clearly distinguish between them. The seer 
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and the prophet rank no higher at the beginning 
than the diviner and the soothsayer, and, from the 
inforniation we are able to cull from the pages of 
the Bible, both seem to act in the same manner, 
one appealing to Baal, Dagon, and other gods, the 
other — the pro|)het and the seer — appealing to the 
God of Israel, whilst performing almost identical 
ceremonies and using similar practices. Samuel, 
Saul, Jonathan, David, Elijah, Elisha, and others 
are found using divination of various forms and 
degrees, and b;^ a right interpretation of their 
practices much is explained. No real condemna- 
tion of these practices is found in the historical 
books, such as appears in the other four books of 
the Law, and in the fiery denunciations of the 
‘Later Prophets.’ The prophets are always con> 
scions of the heathen origin of these practices, and 
in the Apocryphal literature they are traced back 
to the fallen angel Shemhazai (see the legend in 
Eth. En. 8^ [Charles]; and cf. Gaster, Ohron, of 
Jefahmeel, 1899, p. 52, ch. xxv.). But no denuncia- 
tion, however strong and severe, could prevail 
against the desire of peering into the future and 
of obtaining information from whatever source or 
by whatever means man might learn that which is 
hidden from him. 

2 , Biblical and post-Biblical references to 
divination. — The chief passages in the Pentateuch 
in which the practices of divination are mentioned 
are Dt Lv si and 20®' 

(1) It will serve our purpose best to start with 
the m^naliMsh (BV ‘enchanter’), from the root 
ndhash, which is of frequent occurrence in the 
Billie and in post-Biblieai literature. The word is 
used by Laban (Gn 30''^^) ; it occurs twice (Nu 23^ 
24^) in the history of Balaam ; and in 1 E 20^ the 
Aramman servants of Benhadad watch for a good 
omen (iiV ‘ observed diligently ’). The history of 
Gideon and that of Jonathan fuimish us with two 
more examples of this mode of divination from the 
‘first word’ spoken by the enemy ( Jg 7^^* 1 S 14^®’*), 

and also that of Eliezer at the well (Gn 24^^), 
which they took as telling them of their future 
success. We shall meet with a similar kind of 
divination later on. In the following passages the 
word m^naJi&sh can also mean only prognosticator 
from omens, and not ‘ enchanter ’ as KV ; Lv 19^, 
Dt 18^®, and 2 K 21® (2 Gh 33®). It is evidently of 
Western Aram, origin. It cannot be connected 
with ndhdsh, ‘ serpent ’ or ‘ snake.’ In the opinion 
of the present writer, there is no trace of serpent- 
worship among the Jews, or any of the nations 
with whom they came in contact. The transforma- 
tion of Moses’ rod into a serpent belongs to the 
category of magic and not to divination or worship ; 
the brazen serpent in the wilderness was merely 
symbolical and a kind of protective charm, not an 
object of worship. 

(a) A specific form of divination — by means of 
the is found in the history of Joseph 
(Gn 44®'^®). To judge from later parallels, the 
practice must have consisted in filling a cup with 
water or •wine, and gazing intently on the surface, 
till the beholder saw ail kinds of images. The 
method of divining by cups has not been entirely 
lost. Allusions to it are made indirectly in the 
Talmud, where the princes (demons) of cups {sari 
fia-ho$) and egg-cu^s {sari hesin) are mentioned. 
This system of divination is alluded to in manu- 
scripts in the writer’s possession (Cod. 443, etc,), 
where, in addition to these two, the princes 
(demons). of the cupJike, palm of the hand {sari 
ha-kaf) and the princes of the thumh-naOs {su'ri 
ha-hohcn ) are mentioned. The method of divining 
from the palm of the^ hand is also described in an 
anonymous compilation (Mifaloth BloMm, Lem- 
berg, 1865, no. 69), where it is used for finding the 
thief and the stolen article. All the formulas 
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given for the above-mentioned modes of divination 
from egg-cups, etc., are identical in all essentials 
with the latter. 

Traces of divination by the cup and by finger-nails have been 
preserved, though no longer understood, in the ceremonies oon- 
nected with the cup of wine and the lighted candle used at the 
outgoing of the Sabbath at the service called EabdalaJi, or the 
division between Sabbath and the w'eekday, the beginning of 
the week being considered as a very propitious time. When 
the blessing is said over the wine-cup filled to overflowing, the 
man performing the ceremony at a certain moment shades 
the cup and looks into the wine ; and, when the blessing over 
the light is said, it is customary to let the light of the candle fall 
on the finger-nails and to look at them intently. There is no 
doubt these are remnants of divination. Other explanations 
have been suggested which are wide of the mark. Closely allied 
with this is the following practice : To find out whether a man will 
stirvive the year , — ^Take silent water from a well on the eve of 
Hosha'anah Rabba, fill a clear glass vessel with it, put it m the 
middle of a room, then look into it ; if he sees therein a face with 
the mouth open, he will Jive, but, if the mouth is closed, he will 
die. This must be done in the hour of the domination of the 
moon. Some do it on the Day of Atonement, with a vessel filled 
with lightingoil instead of water 119), 

Cup-like bowls with magical inscriptions found 
in Babylon and elsewhere seem to have been also 
used for divination, and not for purely therapeutic 
magic, as hitherto believed. The conjurer or per- 
son who wanted to divine, or to detect a crime, or 
anything of the past, present, or future, looked, 
no doubt, into the bowl filled with water or oil and 
divined from it, or the suspected person drank the 
contents, and according to the result was found 
innocent or guilty. There was a similar operation 
in the case of the woman suspected of adultery 
(Nu 5^2^') : a cup (earthen vessel) filled with water 
was employed ; the mysterious power by which the 
guilt of the woman was to be detected was also 
a wiitten inscription (though blotted out in the 
water of bitterness), ivithout the addition of any 
of the names of demons or heathen gods, as in the 
Babylonian bowls ; and the drinking of the water 
showed by its consequences her guilt or her 
innocence. It was an ordeal (g^.-y.) through the 
‘ divining cup.’ 

Instead of peering into bowls filled ivith shining 
liquid, we find it recorded in Talmudic and later 
times that it was customary to gaze into brass or 
glass mirrors for the same purpose ; and^ a distinct 
formula exists for crystal-gazing, or, as it is phrased, 
‘seeing the princes (demons) of the crystal (sarS 
hab^doLalh).^ This is distinctly different from 
throwing metal pieces into cups and watching the 
movements of the water, or divination by means 
of molten wax or lead poured into a cup filled with 
water by the conjurer who attends on the patient, 
in order to find out, from the shape which the wax 
or the lead assumes, the real cause of the illness— 
a universal practice among the nations of the Near 
East, Jews and non- Jews alike. The oldest 
example of tliis is found in the Alexander legend 
of pseudo-Callisthenes. 

(y) Under the general term niMsh {from the 
same root ndJyxsh) fall also the various forms of 
divination by* observation of signs not produced 
by any direct act of the diviner | Jewish tradition 
is unanimous on this interpretation of the term, 

(a) Augury in a somewhat limited form is the 
first to be considered. There is no passage in the 
Bible which refers, directly to the ifight of birds, 
or to their peculiar movements on certain occasions ; 
the passage in Ec 10^ {*A bird of the air shall 
cany the voice’) is metaphorical. In Talmudic 
times the science of hmruspity appears to have 
reached the Jews from the Arabs or some other 
people who coined the technical expression tayyar 
(cf. the Arab, root iair^ ‘ bird, ’ and mantiq al4(dr). 
It is especially the raven that is mentioned as a 
bird of omen. The reference to ravens in the 
history of Elijah (1 K 17®) is not explicit enough 
to allow us to draw any definite conclusions, btlt, 
on the other hand, Noah’s sending the raven out 
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of the ark on a kind of errand of divination {Gn 8“^) 
no donht lent colour to the belief so widely spread 
in the significance of the mysterious movements of 
the raven. In Bab. Git tin 45a and the Pesilda 
156^;, Midi’. Rabb. on Numb. see. 19, 2376, and 
Midr. on £c 10“^, divination from the flight of birds 
is described as the wisdom of Eastern sages. The 
raven by his croak warns Ilish of the danger which 
awaits him ; one who understands the language of 
birds explains it to him ) he takes the warning to 
heart, and escapes. The references in Talmudic 
literature are, however, not numerous enough to 
give us full insight into divination from birds. In 
the Zoliar and in the Tihhnnim reference is often 
made to the twittering of birds as foretelling future 
events such as the death of man, etc. In Cod, 
Gaster 335 numerous mediaeval texts have been 
collected, dealing with divination from the twit- 
tering of birds, and especially from the croaking of 
the raven. They belong mostly to the pseud* 
epigraphical writings, and the Hebrew texts 
may be translations from the Arabic, though the 
original source may lie far back in ancient times. 
In Hebrew legends King Solomon was credited 
with the knowledge of the language of birds. He 
overheard a conversation between a swallow and 
its female, in which it boasted of being able to 
destroy the Temple with a kick of its foot, and, 
uestioned Solomon, said : * Should I not boast 
efore my wife?’ {VarahU$ of Solomon ^ ed. Con- 
stantinople, 1516). In another legend he is 
rebuked and humbled by an ant {Maas^ Eane^ 
malah). A Hebrew tale older than the 12th cent, 
tells of ahoy who was taught the language of birds^ 
and was thereby able to solve some riddles and to 
foretell future events (Gaster, ‘Fairy Tales from 
in edited Hebrew MSS,’ no. iv. ‘Story of the Young 
Man and the Ravens,’ in FL vii. [1896] 24211’. }. 

The dove is also mentioned occasionally as a 
bird of good omen ; it is identified with the nation. 
Through the peculiar movement of a dove AMshai 
learns of the danger of David, who has fallen into 
the hand of the giants of Nob, not to speak of the 
dove sent by Noah after the raven on a similar 
errand, or of the dove as a symbol of the Holy 
Ghost in the baptism of Jesus (Gaster, ZD MG 
Ixii. [1908] 232 ff. and 528 ff.). 

(/3) Ezk 21-^ ‘he looked in the liver’ refers to 
a kind of divination {hepatoscopy) not otherwise 
known among the Jews. This is not the place to 
discuss what this looking into the liver may mean, 
and whether the future was prognosticated from a 
special conformation of the liver or from the con- 
vulsions or spasmodic movements of the liver of 
the dying animal. This latter seems to be nearer 
the truth, for a peculiar kind of divination is still 
in existence which depends upon the twdtching or 
convulsion of the separate portions of the human 
body. No doubt it is a direct outcome of the 
practice of looking into the liver or lungs of 
sacrificial victims for the purpose of divination, or 
a parallel to it, The convulsions or twitchings of 
the living took the place of those of the dying 
victim of old. A compilation similar to that which 
the Greeks ascribed to Melampus appears in 
Hebrew literature under the title mphsr Mefafotli. 
It is found already in a manuscript of the i2th 
century (Br. Mus. Or. 2853, fob 62a) j Judah 
Hasid, Eleaisar of Worms, and others mention it, 
and Elijah de Tidas prints it from old MSS 
Talpijot, Lemberg, 1875, foL 8a-6 ,* ,aee also 
Chwoison, Smhier, Bt. Petersburg, 1856, ii. 266-272). 

(y) Ancient tradition also identifies n&fyish with 
omms. In the Bifm to Lv 19*® and in the SifrS to 
Dt it is stated that nakasilh n\eans to see 
omens in such incidents as bread falling from one’s 
mouth, or a staff from one’s hand, or a snake 
crawling on the right side, or a fox on the left 


hand, or a fox’s tail trailing across the road, or a 
raven croaking when a man starts on a journey. 
All these forebode evil to his enterprise ; further- 
more, those who listen to the twittering of birds 
or the squealing of a weasel, and those who deduce 
from a given star being in the ascendant that the 
time is propitious for an undertaking, firactise 
divination. Star-gazing was also thus included 
under the term ndhashi and these practices were 
called darlce ha-Emorei (the practices of the 
Amorites or heathen), and are condemned as 
idolatrous. 

On account of their importance, we give here full references 
to all the passages on the ways of the Amorites in Rahhinical 
literature. These are : Bifra, ed. Weiss, p. 90 ; ed. Fried- 
man, ch. lYl f.; Bab. HuUin77 ; Shabb. 676 ; Tosefta Shahb. vi., 
ed. Zuckennandel, pp. 117-119; Smih. 65a-68; Jer. Shahb, 
vU. 2 ; Yall^ut. Sim, i. fol. 169c-(i, § 687 ; Maimonides, Bilcot 
'Aboda Zara, ch. xi. ; Jacob ben Asher, Tnr Yoreh de’aA, ch. 
179 ; and Karo, Shullian 'Aruch, ch, 179. 

(5) A peculiar kind of divination is the study of 
the shadow on the moonlit night of Hosha*anah 
Rahba ; for, if a man loses his shado’vv on that 
night, he is sure to die in the course of the year 
(cf. Chamisso, Feter ScMemihlf tr. Bowring, Lon- 
don, 1878). Very likely the origin of this practice 
is found in the statement, ‘ For their shadow has 
departed from them’ (Nu 14®). 

(2) M^'dnm (RV ‘who practises augury’),^ an- 
other kind of divination of which even tradition 
has not preserved a definite interpretation. One 
connects it with the root 'ayin, ‘ eye,’ and makes 
the m^'dnm to be ‘one who conjures,’ ‘one who 
produces hallucinations ’ ; another 

seems to connect it with 'ctndn, ‘ cloud,’ probably 
= ‘ one who studies the formation of the clouds ’ ; 
but it i.s not explained for what purpose the clouds 
are to he studied, (a) It appears to the writer 
that the is the wecitlwr- prophet in the 

widest sense, not one who merely studied the 
clouds for some purpose of divination, but one 
who could affect the gathering of clouds, and their 
dispersal. That man was of the utmost importance 
to an agricultural people, for he could cause 
drought or rain, bring rich harvest, or complete 
failure with famine and starvation. Weather- 
makers figure in the literature of popular magic 
throughout the whole world, and it would therefore 
have been surprising to find so important a man 
missing among those ancient diviners and sooth- 
sayers. The law would never have condemned to 
death a man who merely looked at the clouds j he 
must be a man who could cause serious hardship, 
and perhaps lead people astray to false beliefs. 
Seen in this light, the various incidents in the 
historical books assume a new and most satisfac- 
tory complexion. Samuel at the time of the 
wheat harvest calls on the Lord to bring thunder 
and rain—a most inopportune time (1 S 12^’) ; 
here we have the very action of the m^'dnen. 
Then we have Elijah, who toRs Ahab (1 K 17R, 

‘ There shall not be dew nor rain these years, but 
according to my wordJ Ahab seeks him every- 
where, evidently believing that it lay in the power 
of Elijah to make and unmake drought, it will 
now be easier to understand the sign of Gideon, 
who asked that the fleece of wool should on one 
night bo found w^et. ‘ If there be dew on the fleece 
only, and it be dry upon all the ground’ (Jg 6®^), 
and ^ice mraa (v.^). These were the signs ex- 
pected of the Yery likely the request 

of Joshua, that the sun and moon should stand 
still, and that a hail-storm should overtake the 
army of the enemy and destroy them (Jos 
Joshua appearing as a and, finally, 

Elijah bringing down sheets of lightning in order 
to destroy the messengers of the king oF Bamaria 
(2 K may be further echoes of a similar 

conception. Even the prophet Amos defines the 
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power of God in the sentence, ‘I caused it to rain 
upon one city and not upon another’ (Am 4'^). In 
the Talmud we find the story of Nakdimon hen 
Gorion and the twelve wells wdiich are filled at his 
prayer by the appointed day, and the sun shining 
again although it had apparently already set 
{Ta'anit, fol. 196-20a, Exemifiano, 85; Nisshn^ fol. 
195 ; Maase Buck, no. 96), and the stories of 
^[oni ha-me'agel, Raba, and others who force rain 
to come down (Gaster, ‘Beitrage,’inGraetz, ZtscJiT. 
fur jud. Geschichte und Wissmscliaft, 1882 [and 
Bucharest, 1883, ch. xi. p. 79 ff.]). 

(5) Of more importance would be the man who 
could foretell the weather for the coming year. 
E. Akiba [Sifrii § 171) explains m^'dnm to be the 
man who can foretell from the weather on the eve 
of the Sabbatical (seventh) Year [or rather on the 
eve of Shabuoth, Feast of Weeks] whether the 
year will be one of rain or drought, of plenty or 
scarcity. In the Talmud we find that from the 
form of the ascending cloud of smoke which rose 
from the altar in the Temple on the Day of New 
Year and subsequent few days the weather for the 
next year could oe j^redicted, and that the weather 
of certain days was taken as prognosticating that 
of the next year (see Gaster, ‘ Jew. Weather Lore,’ 
in jubilee number of the Jewish Ghroniele^ 1891, 
where the whole literature is given). The cloud of 
smoke was called Anan as tne cloud of mist and 
rain. Transferred to the Kalendse of January, 
this prognostication was attributed to Ezra (see 
Tischendorf, Apocalypses apocT.^ Leipzig, 1866, 
Prolegomena, pp. xiii~xiv). 

The was the master^ of thunder and 

rain, as shown by Samuel and Elijah. The latter, 
moreover, has experience of wind and eartlmuake 
before the appearance of God (1 K 19^^^*). Earth- 
quake and lightning were further taken as pre- 
monitory signs of disaster. In Jewish literature, 
such brontologia and seismologia have been pre- 
served under the title Simani rdashim ve-rdamim 
(Constantinople, n.d.). In Greek literature they 
were attributed to David (Fabricius, Cod, Fseudep. 
FT, Hamburg, 1713-33, p. 1162, and JSFT, do. 1703- 
19, i. 951-953 ; Gaster, Lit. Pop. Bum. 506). 

{c) It is doubtful whether astrology and the ob- 
servation of stars and planets come within the 
sphere of the 6nln^s activity. Here we encoun- 
ter the special name ^star-gazei’s.’^ The knowledge 
of astrology, star-gazing, divination by constella- 
tions, and forecasting from the new moon is clear 
from Is 47^®, which exhibits a distinct difference be- 
tween the — the weather-prophet — and the 

real astrologer, whose observations were limited 
to the changes, conjunctions, and other positions 
assumed by the heavenly bodies. The phrase 
shwmayim^ if it means ‘dividers of heavens/ 
i.e. those who divide uj) the heavenly circle into a 
number of constellations and forecast the future 
from them, would correspond to the in Dn 

2^^ 4’ etc. To this section belongs the horoscope 
and other astrological divinations dependent upon 
the changes of the calendar and the juxtaposition 
of days, and the conjunction of the stars and 
planets, as well as the lists of good and bad, 
ominous and propitious, days. This was attri- 
buted by Maimonides and Jacob ben Asher (?occ. 
eitt) to the whom they confused with 

the astrologer. Reference should be made in this 
connexion to divination from the sudden appear- 
ance of stars and comeH Balaam’s iiropliecy 
(Hu 24^’), to which such Messianic importance has 
been attached ever since by Jews, Samaritans, and 
Christians. So, Josephus tells us (RJ VI. v. 3 
[Niese, § 289]); ‘There was a star resembling a 
sword, which stood over the city,’ foretelling the 
impending destruction of the town. For the star 
in the NT (Mt 2), and the further develoiiment of 


the same idea in the Apocrypha, see R. Hofmann, 
Leben Jesiin. d. Apolcryphen, Leipzig, 1851 ; Winer, 
Bibh BWB, 1847, ii. 523 ff. A star appears at the 
birth of Abraham, and is interpreted as a portent 
of evil {Ghron. Jeralymeel^ xxxiv. 1). The appear- 
ance of many suns in the dream is found in the 
oracle of the ‘ Sybil of Tibur,’ probably originally 
a lost Biblical apocryphon (Gaster, JBAS^ Jnly 
1910, pt. iii. p. 609) ; cf. also the Song of Deborah 
( Jg 6^^) : ‘ The stars in their courses fought against 
Sisera.’ 

(3) ISldseniy hesem (RY ‘ diviner,’ ‘ divination’). — 
(a) Taking the various passages together where 
this word occurs in the Bible, and also looking at 
the traditional interpretation, we find, in the first 
place, that the kdsem was a professional diviner, 
trained in the art of Jcesemi unlike the previously 
mentioned diviners, who practised without any 
special professional training, and who thereby did 
not obtain any official standing. The kdsem, on 
the other hand, was the professional (priestly) 
seer, ‘seeing’ in a state of trance or ecstasy 
brought about by one means or another, in which 
he spoke words of divination (oracles) concerning 
future events. This state of trance was brought 
about ‘by bowing down to the earth [evidently 
like the attitude of Elijah, 1 K 18'^®], and crying 
aloud, or looking into a brass or glass mirror, or 
taking a stick in the hand and leaning heavily 
upon it, or striking therewith the ground, until he 
loses consciousness and talks ’(y'w, l.c. ch. 179). 
In the Bible in many passages we find the kdsem 
holding among the heathen the same position as 
the Mzeh or rd'eh among the Jews. But the 
Jewish conception of revelation is differentiated 
as the uncovering of the hidden by the grace and 
inspiration of God, from the heathen kdsem, who 
is thought to have been inspired by an evil spirit 
whilst he himself was unconscious.^ That uncon- 
sciousness is brought about by action, for action 
characterizes this kind of divination, and action on 
definite lines. The kdsem is not confined to West- 
ern Aramaean peoples ; according to the Bible, the 
men of Moab, Midian, and, later on, the Philistines, 
had professional Icds^mim. Balaam is the first men- 
tioned ; and it is clear, from the description given 
in Nil 24^, that, after certain magical operations 
had been performed, such as building of altars, 
walking in a definite way, and using, no doubt, 
other means, he falls into a trance, or, as it is put 
there ; ‘ And the man whose eye was closed saith ; 
he saith, which heareth the words of God, which 
seeth the vision of the Almighty, falling down, and 
having his eyes opened [internal].’ As far as can 
he judged, some tangible results were expected by 
Balak from the Icesem of Balaam, such as a curse 
or blight, or a direct indication of the best means 
of overcoming the power which protected Israel. 
The together with the priests, were asked 

by tlie Philistines (X S 6®*^) to find out the cause 
of the plague, and they advised, a divination by 
means of cows walking in a definite direction. 

(5) The eldest tradition in Bifrd (Lc.) connects 
hesem also with rhabdomancy, i.e. divination by 
means of staff, rod, arrows, etc. In our opinion, 
the earliest example of this divination is Jacob’s 
peeled rods (Gn 30®^^*)* an incident which has re- 
mained very obscure in spite of all the commen- 
tators, who seem to have overlooked Gn 31^®' 
the vision of Jacob and the appearance of the 
angel. The peeling of the rods and putting them 
in the trough was an act of divination which was 
explained to him by the angel in his dream ; for 
surely the peeling alone could not, even on the 
basis of physiological impressions, have had the re- 
sult of producing so widely different marks as black 
sheep"* and goats, ring-straked, speckled, grisled, 
complex a result to be expected from 
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one and the same impression. E. Moses of Coney 
(1235) has preserved to ns the description of an 
oracle or divination by means of peeled rods which 
were thrown into the air, and, according as the 
peeled or unpeeled side fell uppermost, success in 
marriage or the opposite was indicated (E. Joseph 
Karo, in his commentary to the f'ur, l.c.). The 
appeal to the staff as an oracle we find in Hos 4^^. 
With some hesitation, one might also mention here 
the rod of Moses wliei'ewith he was to do the signs 
(Ex 4^^), and which has been invested with miracu- 
lous powers by very numerous legends, and believed 
to have been a rod from Paradise (see Cliron. Jeruh- 
mcel). Another rod from Paradise, used as a beam 
in the building of the Temple, fills an Important 
idle in the legend of the history of the Cross. The 
angel that appears to Gideon (Jg 6-^) also holds a 
staff in his hands, with which he touches the meat 
and the unleavened bread, and fire comes out from 
the rock. Elisha sends Gehazi with his staff* to 
put it on the face of the dead child of the Shunam- 
mite, so that it may revive (2 K 4^®), and he tells 
hina ; ‘ If tliou meet any man, salute him not ; and 
if any man salute thee, answer him not again.* 
The spell is nob to be broken, wiiilst the action is 
to be completed by the staff or divining rod. Of 
coux.se, it is here a miracle to be performed through 
the grace of God. 

ITrom ttis time onwards we hear o! the wand of fciie magician ; 
and Rahbinical tradition demands that the shall use, 

among other things, a stai? or a rod he,). Mention may he 
made also of the budding rod of Aaron, by which his selection 
was to be made manifest to which numerons parallels 

exist. In most cases it is a withered rod or staff stuck in the 
earth, which unex|>eotedIy buds and flourishes, and is thereby 
a sign to the penitent that his sin has been forgiven : e,g, the 
legend of Lot, who waters the rod %vith mouthfuls of water 
brought from Jordan at the bidding of Abraham ; and the flour- 
ishing rod proclaims forgiveness of sin (Fabricius, God. P.mid. 
VT i. d28-31 ; Uaster, Lit Pep. Rwm. 284-86). Medimval litera- 
ture knows a similar legend about a sinner appealing to E. Judah 
Hasid, when the rod flounshed {Mmm Much, and Tendlan, 
Sagen^ 1878, no. 62; of. the legend of Taniihauaer); and a 
similar selection of Joseph by the budding rod to take Mary 
as his ward is told in Protev. Jctcohiy ch. 8 (ed. itischendorf, 
Evang, Apoc., Leipzig, 1853, pp. 15-19), and (chs. 

iv.-viii. pp. 60-67), not to speak of the innumerable parallels in 
the Legends of Saints and in popular literature. 

Throwing sticks into the air and watching the 
way they fall is still one of the many forms of 
rhahdoniamy. To this kind of divinafcion belongs 
the shooting of arrows, which is tantamount to 
sending a pointed stick high into the air and 
watching the direction in which it falls. It is as 
such an act of divination that the shooting of 
arrows by Jonathan la best explained (1 B 20^^'). 
The shooting of aiTows for the purpose of is 
found in the history of Jos^h (2 K 13^®®^-). The, 
smiting of the ground seems to have been an accom- 
panying ceremony. The use of the arrow in IpUQm- 
appears also in Ezk of arrows was 

to indicate the road the king of Babylon was to 
take, for the arrows must have been .shot straight 
up into the ah' and allowed to fall by themselves. 
In the legends about the fall of the Temple (Bab. 
Gittin^ 56a, Bxempla no. 70), Hero is said to have 
shot arrows from the four corners, and, as they all 
fell into Jernlalem, it indicated to him the impend- 
ing fall of the town. It is stiil an element in Ori- 
ental, notably Gipsy, faiiy-tales for the hero to 
shoot an arrow into the air and go in quest of it, 
and where the arrow falls things await him— good 
oreviL 

(o) Akin to these forms of divination would be 
the tre^ orach — ^the shaking of the boughs in one 
direction or another being taken as prognostication 
of some future event. This must have been the 
meaning of the oak of Meonen (Jg 9®^). David 
heard in the noise of the shaking boughs of the 
mulberry tree (2 S the sound of marching. In i 
Talmudic times we find a special ai*t of divination ! 
mentioned under the name of tlie I 


language of trees. R. Yohanan hen Zakkai is 
mentioned as one who possessed this knowledge 
(see Bab. Sttkkali, 28a). Abraham Gaon, 'who 
lived in the year 1140 of the Seleucid era (A.0. 
829), could unaerstand the speech of palms{'-4na‘4, 
•v.-y., Sh. ii.). Thiovrgli Arabic inffuences, special 
books of divination by means of palm trees or 
palm leaves (ascribed to Ahu Iffah of Saragossa) 
have been preserved in Hebrew literature, in 'vVhich 
the origin of this .science i.s referred back to King 
Solomon (Cod. Gaster, 19, .3296, 523). Another 
species of divination mentioned in the Talmud and 
Midrash concerns the tree as a life token. At the 
birth of the child a tree is planted, and^ from its 
state of flourishing or decay one can divine the 
state of the man himself. By seeing the withering 
of Job’s tree planted in their garden his three 
friends knew of Ids misfortune, and came to com- 
fort him. Such trees were .sometimes cut on the 
day of marriage, to he used as ornaments; the 
premature cutting of such a tree by a Roman 
general brought about, according to the Talmud, 
the war of Betar (Bah, Gittim 57a}. 

(4) J^^ber (BY ‘ charmer’).— Not much informa- 
tion is found in the Bible concerning the activity 
denoted by this name. The tradition in Sif?'S (kc.) 
which explains the Adder as one who could gather 
together (j^ber, ‘companion’) huge or small ani- 
mals according to his skill — for what purpose is 
not stated — throws an unexpected light on many 
incidents in the Bible which have hitherto remained 
obscure, in w^hich we recognize now the work of 
the hdbeTy though not under that^ name. If a 
similar view is to be taken of him as of the 
m^'dnen (weather-maker) he must have been a 
man who could bring or avert, foretell the coming 
or disappearance of obnoxiou.s animals. His inclu- 
sion in the list in Deut. would tlius be thoroughly 
justified I for to bring 'wild animals into the land 
or to draw them away would be a curse or a 
blessing to the people. To this category 'would be- 
long the prie,sts -who ■were asked for by the Cutlieans 
from the king of Assyria, to be sent from Babykn 
to Samaria in order to drive away the lions which 
infested the land (2 K 17^®'^). The priest sent 
was no doubt considered to be a po'werful diviner 
or charmer, a lidber. Similarly Elisha, upon 'whose 
curse two she-beara appeared and destroyed the 
children after they mocked him, acts as a land of 
hdher (2 K 22'^). So also a certain man from the 
sons of the prophets (1 K 20®®**'*), at whose bidding 
a lion kills the disobedient fellow-prox^het, acts as 
a Mhcr who has power over animals for good or 
evfl. In 1 K 13 we see the lion turning against 
the prophet (charmer) whose spell was broken 
through disobedience, although his power is still 
shown by the animal’s .standing quietly by the 
corp.se next to the as.s without hurting the latter. 
Going higher up the stream of Biblical tradition, 
we find Samson (Jg 14®) tearing to pieces a lion, in 
whose carcass bees afterwards s-warm, contrary to 
the natm’eof bees, which never hive in dead bodies* 
Samson is able also single-handed to catch three 
hundred foxes and put firebrands between their 
tails ( Jg 15*). Here we have an exact portraiture 
of a Ipobir (as interpreted by the present writer), 
one “Who is able to gather animals either for good 
or for evil imrposes. According to later tradition^ 
the presence of a pious man or reputed saint was 
sufficient to drive away obnoxious animals from a 
place. In the Temple area itself no fly %vas seen, 
nor did a wild animal ever hurt any visitor to 
J erusalem ( Firl^d Ahoth). The .sanctuary look the 
place of the pious man in averting the evil of wild 
beasts (see Gastei*, ‘Bcitrfige,’ ch. iv. p. 22 f., in 
connexion with the legends ox Virgil, St* Patrick, 
ate.). 

How far Beelzebub would fall within this cate- 
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gory would be difficult to state, but the Phili- 
stines attributed the plague of mice (1 S 6^^* to 
the presence of the ark, and they returned golden 
mice as a votive otfering with it. Here the ark, in 
inflicting the plague, acted in a similar though 
opposite direction to the sanctuary (ark) in Jeru- 
salem, which prevented a plague of vermin. 

It is a remarkable fact that all the acts of divi- 
nation mentioned hitherto are found among the 
ten plagues inflicted by Moses in Egypt at the 
bidding of the Lord, no doubt to bring home to 
the Egyptians, in the manner best understood by 
them, that all the acts of the enchanters, augurs, 
charmers, weather-makers, could also be performed 
by a man in the name of another power against 
whom their own diviners and charmers could not 
prevail. W e have— with the addition of (a) the rods 
of Moses and Aaron turned into snakes— (1) blood, 
(2) frogs, (3) lice, (4) various animals, (5) plague, 
(6) boils, (7) hail storm, (8) locusts, (9) darkness, 
and (10) the death of the firstborn. These corre- 
spond, with the exception of the last, to which 
reference will be made later on, to the arts of the | 
m^nalmK (a), m^'dnen (7, 9), Msem (1, 3, 6, 6) and 
Mher (2, 4, 8). These practices known in Egypt : 
were strictly forbidden to be practised by the 
Jews, and were strongly denounced in Leviticus 
and Deuteronomy. 

The process of elimination of deep-rooted practices and of 
transforming them in accordance with the spirit of Judaism, 
runs on parallel lines with those of the spread of Christianity 
and of Islam. Tjocal practices and heathen ceremonies were 
adapted with slight changes to the new order of things ; heathen 
gods became local saints, heathen practices became Christian 
in the Church. Similarly, the forbidden practices of the 
l$6sem, Hj-ChBrj etc., were adopted and adapted to the 
spirit of Judaism, and they were practised by leading men— ■ 
seers, priests, judges, etc.— in the name of the Lord God 
of Israel. And thus the people were slowly educated, until, 
with the establishment of the Temple in Jerusalem and the era 
of the great prophets, they broke finally with the past, and 
drove even remnants of ancient superstition out of the 
Jewish worship and Jewish practice. 

(5) ’(3&, yid(P6nt, dOresh el-Jiammeihim (HY 
‘familiar .spirit/ ‘wuzard,’ necromancer’).— There 
still remains another kind of divination, which 
rests on the conception of Animism and the sur- 
vival of the dead. No hint is given in the Bible 
whether it was a spirit of the dead or his material 
body which was sought after or inquired of. It is 
a fact that ^6b and yidd^'6%i always occur together 
except in the history of the woman of Endor (but 
even there in the same chapter Saul is mentioned 
as having destroyed [1 S 28®] familiar spirits and 
wizard-s) and Is 29^, where the voice of the "6h is 
described as coming from the ground. We must, 
therefore, conclude that these two were intimately 
connected with each other. ^Oh has the fern, pi, 
^SMthr whilst yidd^'bni lias the mase. pL yidd^'dnim 
—probably an indication of diflerentiation of sexes, 
one the female and the other the male. In Is 8^*^ 
they are described as they ‘that chirp and that 
mutter’ (EY ; better, ‘conjurers who wdiistle and 
groan ’ [cf. Magical Papyrus Paris, where the god 
or the conjurer whistles and groans]), and are by 
the prophet connected with the dead (vj®). In 
both Mrasli {‘to seek’) and the alternative 
slm^al (‘to inquire’) are used. We find then that 
tile and yidd^'6n% were things madB. In 2 K 
21® and 2 Ch 33®, the Heb. n'rJi] (Ev wrongly ‘ dealb 
with ’) means ‘ and he made ’ *, and Lr 20^'^ must not 
be understood in the sense that men or women have 
in their body a familiar spirit, but that they are the 
possessors of an evidently^ a material thing. 
The translation of as ‘familiar spirit’ is con- 
trary to indications in the Bible, The woman of 
Endor is called distinctly hcCalath ‘the pos- 
sessor of an not ‘ one possessed by an She 
must first perform a certain ceremony, she is to 
use enchantment {Ip^sem) in order to get the ^6b to 
work (1 B 28® ‘ divine unto me ’), and only after- 


wards she asks Saul whom he wishes her to raise 
from the dead. 

Now, it is a very remarkable fact that the 
does not occur in Uenesis, in Joshua, in Judges, in 
2 Sam., in 1 Kings, or in any of the latter prophets 
except Isaiah. Another word, equally mysterious, 
is used, viz. PrdpMm [note that the word is plural, 
and *6b6th and yidd^'Ontm occur also mostly in the 
plural form]. The Prdphtm are mentioned in 
Gn 31^®- but not in the other four books of 
the Pentateuch ; then they occur in Jg 17® 18^^^*, 
1 S 15-® 19^®* 1®, 2 K 23-% Ezk 21^^ Hos 3% Zee 
10/ ; only in one case are they mentioned together 
with the 'bhbih and yidd^'dnim — 2 IC 23®% where 
they are said to have been put away by King 
Josiali. The PrdpMm also were ‘made,’ e.g.y by 
Micah (Jg 17®, where they are differentiated from 
‘ a molten image and a graven image ’), and they 
are also asked or inquired of [sha'cd), like and 
yidd^'Cni (Ezk 21®^ (®^)) ; in Zee 10® they ‘ speak.’ 
Laban is the first to mention them, and calls them 
his gods (Gn 31®®) ; Kachel hides them (v.®% in the 
.saddle-bag (EV ‘camel’s furniture’). King Nebu- 
chadnezzar consults them (Ezk 21®^ (®®) : cf. the Par- 
thian woman in Jos. Ant. XVIII. ix. 6 [344], who 
conceals the images of her gods -which she worships 
in the house). Ail the evidence points to a Western 
Aramaean origin, whilst the and yidd^'dni point 
much more to Egyptian origin; Is 19® connects 
them with Egypt. It is, therefore, perhaps not 
improbable that we have here two different names 
for practically the same object of divination, con- 
nected more or less with the dead body, or, to put 
it more clearly, a mummified body worshipped and 
used for divination. The story of Miohai in 1 S 
1913. 16 leaves no room for doubt that the PrdpMm 
so closely resembled life-like human bodies (mnin- 
mies, not wooden images) that the soldiers could 
believe that David was sleeping in the bed. A 
legend in Jer. Targ. to Gn 3D® relates that ‘they 
used to slay the firstborn of a man and cut off his 
head, salted it, and embalmed it, and wrote in- 
cantations on a plate of gold, which they put 
under Ms tongue, and stood it up in the walls, and 
it spake with them ; and unto such Laban bowed 
himself ’ (see also Chapters of E. Eliezer). Here 
we have the mummified head, which might be 
called PrdpMm among the Western Aramseans, 
and and yidd^'dnt in S. Palestine, according to 
the sex of the mummy used for necromancy. In 
Bab, Keritot, 35, we find that the necromancer 
burnt incense to the demon, and then questioned 
him. Eabbinical tradition (iS^^m, par. 3, ch. vii.) 
says of the ’55 that he is the Pithom (Python) who 
causes the dead to speak through some part of his 
body, sheki (see also Sanh, -vii. 7), and, further- 
more, that necromancy was performed by means 
of the skulls of dead men — ^no doubt because the 
process of mummification had died out, and mum- 
mies were not easily accessible. The same holds 
good for the necromancy as practised by other 
ijeoples, in which the skull of the dead plays a 
prominent part. In this connexion the death of 
the firstborn of the Egyptians would appear in a 
new light. 

The idea of a familiar spwit is of much later 
date ; it was introduced at a time when belief in 
the existence of evil spirits became deeply rooted^ 
and when it was supposed that it was in the power 
of man to conquer and subdue such spirits and 
force them to serve their master in any office to 
which he might choose to appoint them- 

Solomon became alegendair master of the demons, ovshBdim. 
The Temple was built by shSdim (friUtn^ fiSa) at his command ; 

. and through his seal, on which the ineffable name of God was 
engraved, he ootfid command the obedience of all the spirits. 
Here two sets of thoughts and beliefs have been blended, and 
Solomon’s power was made to rest upon the Imowledge and 
possession of the ineffable name of God with its tremendous 
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efficacy. The Apocrj'phal Testament of Solomon and the 
ClaviculuB Solomonis (Solomon’s Key) teach how to obtain 
mastery over shedtm. We find the history of a man having a 
shed at his disposal (Bab. HiiUin, 1056). Shedtm could not be 
conjured up on Sabbath or holy days {SJieclat Sheddim, see Levy, 
Neuhebraisckes u7i(l chaldais'ches Worterbuch, 1876, .s.-y. ‘Shed,’ 
iv. 610). Conveisation with the shedtm was considered a great 
art (Sidlcak, 2Sa, see Zunz, Goitesd. Fortrage^, 1892, p. 173). 
In a Jewish fairy-tale a man overhears the conversation of 
shecHm, saves the king’s daughter, and re-opens a well which 
had been stopped by their mischievous powers (iJaiewpZa no. 20, 
and Gasler in l^L vit. [189G] 231). Nachmanides writes that 
pious Jews in Aleraanniaheld skedimin servitude, who did their 
bidding and carried out orders (Eesponsa of li. Sal. h. Adrat, 
no. 414) ; see also Manasseh b. Israel, JSish. Sayyim, iii. cli. 12, 
fob 11361!.). 

Men who were reputed to hold couimuniou with 
the dead were probably believed to be able to 
quicken the dead temporarily or pernianeiitiy. 
The fact that Elijah (1 El and Elibha(2K 
42 oir.) revived an apparently dead child, and 
that the mere touch of the bones of ^ Elijah was 
sufficient to call a man back to life again (2 K 13"*}, 
seems to point in the direction of sucli belief. ^ But 
the subject is very obscure, and later tradition 
does not help us to elucidate the problem. Ileal 
necromancy does not seem to have flourished among 
the Jews» So little was this the case, that none of 
the later authoritie.s gives any further information 
about and ddresh d-lmmmWiivii and about the 
mddf'6nt they tell us only that the man put into 
ills mouth a bone of a certain animal called yadthi a ^ 
which caused him to speak—wMeh is, of course, a 
mere guess, or prohabiy a misinteqiretation of the 
use made of the bone of the dead (men and animals) 
for the operation of divination (see JfWr, he.)* 

(6) Thus far we have dealt with the various kinds 
of divination of a heathen origin mentioned in the 
Bible, and practised by Jews at an early date, only 
after they had been stripped of their heathen garb 
and adapted to the teaching of Judaism. As the 
Law, however, condemned certain modes of divina- 
tion, other means had to he found in full accordance 
with the true siiiritual teaching of Judaism. 
The whole world was the creation of one God, and 
from Him alone the answ^er must come, and to Him 
men must turn at critical moments of their lives. 
The means by which the answer is to be vouchsafed 
is of a threefold character ; by dr earns ^ or by Urim, 
or by the vision of the prophet (seer). To such 
means did Saul resort (1 S 2B ®) ; and only when he 
found himself forsaken by those law'ful means did 
he turn to the forbidden arts and go to the woman 
of Endor, the mistress of an 
(a) Dreain^.—Of dreams there are abundant 
examples in Genesi-s and in the historical books, 
but none of the same kind in the other books of 
the Pen tateuclu God came to AMmelech in a 
dream (Gn 2(^) ; Jacob dreamt of the ladder (28^2^* )» 
and again in connexion with Ms peeled rods (3H^) ,* 
Laban also is waimod in a dream against attacking 
Jacob (31"^). The foreeasting of future events 
appears in Josepli’s own symbolical dreams (37®^*), 
as well as in the dreams of tlie butler and the 
baker in Egypt (40®), and the dream of Pharaoh 
(ch. 41)^ inteiyrefced by Joseph as a solution 

t ranted by God. No reference to such prophetic 
reams occurs elsewhere in the Pentateuch, 
although we have the statement (Hu 12^) that 
God speaks to prophets in a dream. Quite diferent 
is the character of the dreamer of dreams (Bt 13^*), 
rather a siniBter personage, as in Jer 
where diviners, dreams, and soothsayers are 
mentioned together (of. also Zm 10*). The dream 
of the Philistmeis understood by Gideon a&foretelh 
Ing future success (Jg 7^®). The Book of jDaniel is 
full of dreams and prophetic visions of the future, 
which border on the higher sphere of prophecy, or 
the dheet revelation of the future by God through 
His prophet.; This lies outside the immediate scope 
pf dmnatiopvJor the human initiative is practically 


eliminated ; the prophet now acts simply as an 
agent selected by God, for His purpose, to carry 
His message to the people. The last time that 
God speaks to His chosen in a dream is to Solomon 
at Giheon before the building of the Temple 
(1 K 3®), and immediately on its completion (9®) ; 
no other example after tliis is mentioned in the 
Bible-— a fact of deep signiiicance. 

Apocryphal and apocalyptical literature ia, however, full of 
such prophetic dreams. In the Chron. of Jecalimecl oAoiio no 
fewer than eight or nine such dreams are recorded ; the dreams 
of Methuselah and Enoch (cli. xxiii. p. 48, intr. Ixxi); the 
dream of Pharaoh foretelling the birth of Moses (chs. xlii.-xlviii. 
p. 102, intr. Ixxxvii.) ; the dreams of Nax»htali (xxxviii. 3 and 
6); the dream of Kenaz(lvii. 39, 40) j the dream of Mordecai; 
Ahasuerus’ dream; and the dream of Alexander the Great 
(ixxxv. 4ff. ; found also in Samaritan literature [Ahulfatlfl). 
Mention may be made also of dreams in the Test, of the XII 
Patriarchs (Charles) : Levi, Jacob, Naphtalij and Joseph ; the 
visions of Enoch in the Book of Enoch (Ixxxiii.-xc. pp. 220-259 
[Charles]), and the visions of Ezra in 2 Esdras. Later Jewish 
literature abounds in prophetic dreams sent to the people to 
warn them of danger, such as that in the legend of Boatanai 
the exilarch (Seder “Olam Zti^a). 

The interpretation of dreams became a recognized 
art. Many examples are found in the Talmud 
of men who received payment for this function. 
Twenty-four interpreters are said to have practised 
at the same time in Jerusalem. A certain Bar 
Hadya is mentioned by name as one who shaped 
his interpretation according to the amount 
received. 

Such interpretations are found in the Talmud (Bei'. 5Qaf £. ; 
JSn Ymkob, par. 110 ; Jer. Ma*aser sldni iv. 6), the Exempla of 
itabbi«5 (nos. 215-217), and Maase Buch^ Amst., no. 28, fol. 76. 
These form the basis of the Hebrew Oneirokritika which are 
ascribed to Joseph, Baniel, Hai(ed. pr. Ferrara, 1652), Saadva, 
etc., and published by Alrauli in his Pitron Ealonvoih (Mefasher 
flelmin, ed. pr. Lisbon (?) 149- ; see Ood. Gaster, 383, 664, and 
1087). Some of the sages ask that the answer should be given 
in the dream to their query, like Baba (Bab. Meiialiot, C7rt) and 
E. Johanan (ib. 846). He who sees an ill-omened dream fasts 
and recites a special prayer whilst the kuhtlni'tn pronounce the 
priestly blessing during the service (Bab. Ber. 656). A curious 
collection of ‘ responses from Heaven * exists in Jewish literature, 
dating prohabiy from the 12th or 13th century, 

(b) Uidvi and Tkiimmim’waH another means of 
divining the future, explaining the past, declaring 
guilt and innocence, dividing land, and deciding 
the issues of war and peace. In accordance with 
the system xmrsiied of concentrating every possible 
sacred or sacrificial action in the hands of very 
few, and thus of weaning the common peojile 
from such practices, the divination by means of 
the 11 rim and Thummim was reserved for the high 
priest. Only he, in his priestly robes and wearing 
the breast-plate called ^ tne breast-plate or 
Judgment' (decision) (Ex 28®®), could use the Hrim 
for the purpose of obtaining an answer from 
God to Ms question. We cannot here enter fully 
upon the diseussion as to what the Urim and 
Thummim may have been. These words occur 
altogether seven times in the whole Bible ; and in 
two of these, Ezra and Hehemiah, as a remem- 
brance of old {Ezr 2®®, Noli 7®®). To the other five 
passages we must add two in which the practice 
IS implicitly referred to (Jg H and 20*®, where the 
children of Israel went up to Bethel to inquire of 
the Lord, ie. through the priest, who only could 
obl&in the answer % the urim and Thummim). 
The ephod consulted by Pavxd in ](f'eilah {I B 23®^*) 
was worn by the priest Abiathar, Evidently the 
reference is to the Urim and Thummim within the 
ephod, and simBaiiy in 1 S 30“^®'* i and probably 
the ephod in Hos 3^ also means the oracle of the 
Urim and Thummim. In 1 B 28® we are told that 
Saul had inquired of the Lord * by the Urim,' and 
only because lie got no answer ho wont to the 
woman of Endor. In 1 S 14*® Saul says to Aliijah, 

* Bring hither the ark' (LNX, Hhe ephod'), and 
in when the guilty party is to be discovered, 
he says hab&h W'liich must be read hdhdh 

iummimi ie. Urim and Tlmmmiin ; and then they 
cast lots, and Batd and Jonathan are Erst taken, 
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and aftenvards Jonathan alone. This reminds us 
of the identical process in the case of Achan 
(Jos 7^^^*)* Rabhinical writers identify the Urim 
and Thummim with the twelve stones of the 
breastplate, and explain these names as ‘lighted 
up’ and ‘ dark/ stating that the stones lit up or a j 
light shone in them (according to some the letters 
stood out lighted up) in the case of a favourable 
answer, and that they remained dark at an un- 
favourable one. After the establishment of the 
sanctuary in Jerusalem by David, no further 
mention is made of this kind of divination by lots 
and by means of the Urim. That event was the 
turning-point in the whole history of Jewish 
worship and in the practice of divination. 

Special mysterious powers were ascribed to the stones of the 
breast-plate, and from Epiphanius onwards the literature of 
Lajndaria, or ‘ stone books,’ has g^rown continuously. Hebrew 
literature shows a variety of such Lapidaria (KoJ).ot haa^ 
&amm). A number of unedited texts have been collected by the 
present writer in his Cod. 377, besides other MSS (Cod. Qaster, 
837, 714 ; de Vidas, loc. cit. fol. 9a). 

After the disappearance of the Urim and 
Thummim another inspired oracle took its place — 
the Bible oracle (the oral recitation of Biblical 
verses). Infants were asked to tell a verse to a 
man who met them quite unexpectedly, and from 
the verse which the child repeated innocently the 
questioner drew his own conclusions, for he saw 
in it the oracular answer to his query. We may 
look upon the passages referred to above under 
m^nahesh^ (Gn24i®f-, Jg T\ 1 S and 1 K2033) 
as the oldest examples of divination from the open- 
ing words of the enemy or interlocutor. This is 
the origin of the Bible oracle (stichomancy) by 
means of a written and later on a printed book. 
It consists in opening the book and looking at the 
first verse that meets the eye as a means of divina- 
tion, or in putting in a pointer, and the passage 
where the pointer rests is taken as full of signifi- 
cance and prognostication. Samuel used to inquire 
through ‘ the Book ’ (Bah. J^ullini 955 ; cf. the 
sortes Vergiliance). The Bible oracle leads to that 
of the Shirmnmha Bahba (or that of selected por- 
tions of the Bible) known in the 8th ox 9th century. 
In the Shimmmh the Book of Psalms is 

used as a means of divination (Cod. Caster, 1094®, 
and often printed with Book of Psalms ; best ed. 
by W. Heidenbeim). 

At an indeterminate period in post-Biblical 
times a large number of magical ceremonies and 

ractices of divination flowed into the stream of 

ewish tradition, and it is often difficult to trace 
each of these elements to its proper source. All 
that was done was to copy and to borrow such 
material, and so change and mould it as to make 
it compatible with the special teaching of Judaism, 
though the line of demarcation between,^ e.y., Jews 
and Muhammadans in 4hes6 practices is so faint 
as to be often indistinguishable. Nowhere does 
this borrowing show itsmf more clearly than in the 
books for telling futuje events, or fortune-telling 
books {Si/ri Goralot [Amsterdam, 1700), Urim 
Vcthummin [Dyrrenfurth, 1700], ascribed alter- 
nately to Hai-Saadya, Aben Ezra, Pokeali, Tbrim 
[Yenice, 1657] ; Cod. Caster, 61, 213, 439 ; Aben 
Ezra, 35, 112, 465, 470, 471, 592, 594, 702 1 Saadya, 
602, 679, 782, 1017, 1060, 1090). A thorough in- 
vestigation of the origin and filiation of these 
books and their interdependence is still lacking 
(Steinschneider, Dio hebraischen Uhersetzimgm 
cles MiUelaliersj § 533, pp. 867-71). 

The hand and the face of man were also used for 
the purpose of divination. The Zohar (Exodus) 
already contained almost a complete treatise on 
physiognomies {Ii^ochKmth ha-parm^), and the 
Hebrew version of the Secreium ascribed to Aris- 
totle (ed. Caster [contains in bk. xi. a treatise on 
pliysiognomy]} continued to spread and to fortify 


the belief in physiognomies among the Jews. 
Cheiromancy {Mochmath ha-yM, last ed., Warsaw, 
1902) is found in many manuscripts and prints, 
and also in translations in the Hebrew- German 
(Cod. Caster, 443, fol. 905 f.). 

(c) Bd'ehy or seer , — The last form of divination 
to which Saul resorted was through the ndbt\ the 
prophet, or rather the rO'eh, the seer, ‘ for he that 
is now called a prophet was beforetime called a 
seer’ (1 S 9®). He was expected to answer not 
only important questions affecting the safety of 
the king or nation, hut also trivial inquiries about 
lost property, e.g. the asses of Kish (1 S The 

seer was then acting as the Hebrew counterpart of 
the heathen Msem (like Balaam, etc.), who also 
claimed to ‘ see ’ and to be a ‘ seer ’ (Nu 24^* ^®). 
Samuel is consistently called the seer and not the 
prophet in 1 Ch 9^^ 26’*^® 29'*^® ; and other personages 
belonging to the period before the building of the 
Temple appear under the same names of r6 *eh and 
Mzehy which alternate with one another and are 
both distinguished from nabi\ The latter was, no 
doubt, considered as yet inferior to them ; for we 
find the ‘ company of prophets’ (1 S 10®* Saul 
turned prophet (10^"), and ‘ the sons of the prophets’ 
(1 K 20®®, 2 K 2® etc.) all playing an inferior rdle to 
that of the rd ’ eh. Similarly the ndbt * in the Penta- 
teuch seems inferior to the ndhV of the time of the 
kings. He is more akin to a diviner. Abraham 
is called a ndbV (Cn 20^), although he does not 
prophesy, but knows of Abimelech’s dream. Aaron 
is appointed ndbV to Moses (Ex 7^), certainly nob 
as superior to him ; seventy elders prophesy (Nu 
11^®^*), and Eidad and Medad do so in the camp, 
like the bands of prophets and Saul mentioned 
above. In Nu 12® Cod speaks to the ndM in a 
dream. In Dt 13^* ® 18^® the naM' is placed on the 
same footing as the dreamer of dreams (see above). 
The ndhV of Bt 18^® must therefore be taken in 
the same sense as the ndbt' in all the other passages 
in the Pent., and loses the special significance 
attached to the name. It is noteworthy that 
Moses is called ndht* only after his death (Dt 34^®). 
Saul resorted to a ndbt ’ for the purpose of learning 
what the future had in store for him (1 S 28®), and 
therefore one is justified in including this ndU* 
among the diviners, like the Mzeh and rd' eh — the 
Jemsh equivalent of the heathen Msem. But from 
the time of David onwards a change took place in 
the value attached to the name. The ndbt' was no 
longer a man who could take any initiative, or 
answer questions put to Mm, but an inspired agent 
of Cod, selected by Him to send His messages to 
rulers and peoples. 

With the prophets of the Second Temple pro- 
phecy had come to an end. Instead of it there 
was the Bath ]^6ly i.e. the second voice, a kind of 
Divine echo heard within the precincts of the 
Temple or in answer to queries put to Heaven 
by the Rabbis (Bab. Toma, 95 ; Bank, lla; Jer. 
Ber. 35). 

The final stage of divination was by the use of 
the mysterious and inefiable Divine Name. This 
was a dangerous mode of divination ; of the four 
great men who attempted to penetrate the Divine 
mysteries {Jp^ag. 145), only one, Aqiba, escaped 
unhurt. Practical Qabbdld is the final outcome 
of this mystical development, which bas almost 
entirely driven out all the older forms of divina- 
tion, Erom the time of the Essenes (2nd cent.) 
downwards magic and divination centre in the 
mystical names of God, angels, etc. Magical 
papyri abound, containing directions how to divine 
theft, or how to obtain a d,ream which would fore- 
tell the future. The most ancient hook of this 
kind is the famous ' Sword of Moses ’ (ed. Caster, 
London, 1896), a complete manual of such opera- 
tions. Some of the formulae and practices contained 
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therein have survived to the present day. Many 
a man in medigeval times was credited with insight 
into the future through the knowledge of this 
ineifahle name. 

The last stage in the development of the art of 
divination was reached when the place held in 
ancient times by the k6sh)i or m^nahesk^ then by 
the rd*eli and n(lbi\ then the scholar and sage, 
was Bnally taken by the bacd she'm.y the possessor 
of the inedahie wonder-working name of God. He 
is the exact counterpart of the ba'alath'db, the 
female possessor of the 'Sb (woman of Endor). He 
also could conjure the dead, foretell the future, 
and perform every possible miraculous deed. The 
legend of the haul sMm told in Maasc Nissim 
(see Tendlau, Sagen^, no. 52, p. 25 fh) makes him 
raise out of a cup Joab b. Zeruiah (King David’s 
general). Practically the last link in this chain is 
the famous ha'al shhn (knovm as Besht [Ba'al 
Shem Tob]}, the founder of the sect of the Ijasidim 
at the beginning of the 18th cent., Avhose successors 
are the reputed wonder-working Babbis of the 
Uasidim in Galicia and Eastern Europe. 

But all these modes of divination liave gradually 
disappeared. Only the Qabbalistic formulm are 
from time to time resorted to and practised in 
addition to those borrowed from other nations j 
for in modern times, and especially in Eastern 
countries, the J ev'S follow the superstitions of the 
native jiopulation, and practise the same modes of 
divination for such lower purposes as to detect a 
thief, or to find out whether a -woman will marry 
in the course of the year, whether her child will be 
a boy or girl, whether or not an undertaking will 
be successful. But there is nothing specifically 
Jewish about them. 

Literature. — As the writer of this article differs fundamen- 
tally in the interpretation of the Biblical terms on divination 
from all other scholars, he does not refer to any other article on 
this subject, or to any of the special books hitherto written on 
divination in the Bible. In addition to tiie references given in 
the te.\:fe of the article itself, the following" bibliography will serve 
the purpose of directing students to a vast field of hitherto 
scarcely explored literature. One name stands out promi- 
nently, that of M. Steinschneider, and his great work, Die 
helrdUchm WbenetzumjendesMittelalten, Berlin, 189S (notably 
§ 6S9, p. 89a f. ; g 641, p. DOS ; § 522, p. 849 ; § 63a, pp. 807-71 j 
I 676, p. seat ; and § 634, p. 871), conlains the most reliable 
data on many of the subjects of the later penodof Jewish litera- 
ture, when it .stood under the influence of Greek, Arabic, and 
medise val Latin literature. Still even he left room for additional 
information. Some of it, especially MSS material, may be found 
in the bibliography to artt. Birtu (Jewish) and Oiiarmb akd 
Amulets (Jewish), in which very much matter referring’ to 
divination may be found. A few more books may be now men- 
tioned here: M, A.*‘Delrio, Disquisiiimum magieanmiUbri 
sex, ed. Cologne, 1720, hi. p. 11 q. iv. s. 0, pp. 473, 478-480 ; 
Manasseh ben Israel, Msimath Hayyim, ed. Amsterdam, 
1652, bk. iii. chs. 4-29, foL 101 f. ; bi. Giidemann, Geseh* des 
Brziehimgswesen %nd der CuUyrder Juden, Vienna, 1880, vol. i. 
p. 201, no. 2 ; M. Gasfcer, LiUraiuta JPamilaris Mumma, 
Bucharest, 1888, pp. 824, 600 f., 617, 681, 6S2aj K. Kram- 

bacher, (xeschiehteder’^zuntinUehen Literature Munich, 1S97, 
pp. 627-631 and passim; H. Diels, Deitrape zur Siuckiinys- 
hteratur, Berlin, 1908; Jacob Racah, Kishurim le Yaakoh, 
Leghorn, 1860, fol. 24i&-266. M. GASTER. 

DIVINATION (Litu->Slayic}. — A syuopsis of 
the various means employed by the Prussians and 
Lithuanians to divine tlie future is given in the 
art. Aryak Bbligiojt, voi ii. p. 54 f. As grounds 
of their predictions they had— or stiH have-— 
recourse to the flight and cries of birds ; appear- 
ances in the sky and other natural phenomena j 
saeriflces^ entrails, and blood j chance meetings, 
the rustling of the oak, fire and smoke, dreams; 
various happenings and nttexanees at weddings; 
wax, lead, glass, the foam of beer* amulets, sieve- 
turning, ptots, and innumerable other things. 
One of the most ancient and widely-used accessaries 
of divinaHon was hlood, both of man and beast. 
When the Grand-duke Keistut of Lithuania ‘was 
overthrovni and taken i>xjsoner by King Ludwig of 
Hungary in 1351, he made a treaty with the victor. 


pledging himself to embrace Gliristianity and desist 
from further troubling. This treaty was ratified 
by a rather curious Lithuanian oath, the prelimi- 
nary to which was a blood-oracle : 

‘ Et facia eat haec promissio per regem cum tali iuramenfco : 
accepit enim bovem et in praesentia regis tJnjjariae ct suorum 
fecit bovi duas venas incidi in cpllo, et, si sanguis ferventer 
exiret, bonum esse indicium futuvonim ; et largiter f uit sanguis 
effusus. Tunc rex Litowiae bovem fecit decollari et inter bovis 
caput et corpus progrediens iuravit, sic sibi contingi, si promissa 
non servaret' (Scriptores Her. Pruss. iii. 420). 

But human blood likewise might be used for 
purposes of prophecy. Thus, in 1325-26, when the 
Grand-duke Gedimin sent twelve hundred horsemen 
to the assistance of King Loldetek in his struggle 
with the margrave of Brandenburg, 

‘ prepositum de Bernow, hominem corpora grossum et pingueni 
vmciunt, caput inter crura detorquentes, dorsum eius gladiia 
aperiunt, profluvium sanguinis attendant, de exiiu belli per 
ipaum divinare cupientes" ; and it is also recorded that in the 
same campaign * quibusdam guttura preciderunt et divinationos 
suas exercuerunt * (cf. A. v. Mierzjm'ski, * Der Eid des Keistutis,’ 
Sitzungsber. d. Altertuinsgesellsch, Pruss., no. 18, Koiiigsberg, 
1893, p. 104). 

Such incidents show that as late as the 14tli 
cent, of our era the Lithuanians, like the pro- 
phetesses of the Cimri (of. BRE ii. 5#), were in 
the habit of killing their prisoners of war in order 
to ascertain by an inspection of their blood whether 
the approaching battle would result in victory or 
defeat. 

Leaving the Baltic peoples, we proceed to speak 
of the Slavs, and, more particularly, of the Kussians. 
Here, in the 16th and 17th centuries— a period 
from which several continuous records survive^ — 
we find an almost incredible development of the 
belief in omens {primUil) and the practice of 
fortune-telling {gaaanie). It is scarcely too much 
to say that among the Bussians of that age the 
individuars course of life was entirely conditioned 
by premonitions. Books of magic and collections 
ol warnings and predictions, though banned by 
the clergy, were passed from hand to liand. A 
' creaking in the wall or a singing in the ears 
foretold a journey. An itching in the palm 
signified a gift of money. Itching eyes betokened 
weeping. The croaking of ravens or the crowing 
of cocks was an omen of misfortune. The cackling 
of ducks or geese, twitching of the eyelids, the 
crackling of the fire, the howl of a dog, the squeak- 
ing of mice or their nibbling of clothes, a cat 
appearing at the window witli a captured mouse, 
a terrifying dream, meeting with a blind person- 
all these foreboded loss by fire. In a MB in the 
Bumjanzov Museum we read ; 

‘ When the shores heave, aud the sea rages, when dry or moist 
■winds blow, when rahi-, snow-, or storm-clouds appear, when 
thunder rolls, the storm howls, the forest rustles, the trunks of 
trees grate on one another, wolves howl, or squirrels leap-then 
will ensue plague, or war, or scarcity of water; in summer 
fruits will grow nowhere, or they wUI disappear." 

The people believed in dreams, and framed an 
elaborate system of reading their significance. 

' They saw portents in the act of sneezing, in the 
crawling movements of insects, in every sort of 
object they came across. It was tliouglit unlucky 
to meet with a monk, a horse with hair worn oil, 
or a pig. As early as the 12th cent, wo find St. 
Theodosius censuring those who allowed such 
occurrences to scare them home again* Native 
and foreign superstitions were inextricably blended. 
The people had also complete written systems of 
prophecy, called a term of Arabic ongin (Gib- 
ellus astronomicus sen matbenmticus Fersaxum’ 
[Ducan^]; Arab* rmily 'geomancy ’); ihBDomoBtroj 
(ef. ERE iii. 465, note 1), § 23, warns against their 
use* Mention should also be made here of the 
so-called ‘birth-magic^ which the sorcerer, at the 
mother’s request, performed over the newly-born 
child, and by means of which he ascertained or 

^ Of. for what utimediately follows, Kostomarov, ‘ Sketch of 
the Domestic Life and C!i.stotns of the Great Russiaus in the 
ICfeh and. ITfeh Centuries,' In iS'ovrm4W»u’fc, vol. Ixxxiit (Russ.). 
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determined its lot in life. It is, therefore, no 
exaggeration to say that the Enssiaiis of that day 
lived from the cradle to the grave in an atmosphere 
of constant dread and solicitude regarding the 
future ; and the beneficent and emancix^ating 
results of culture and enlightenment are never 
more profoundly felt than when contrasted with a 
huanan existence thus harrowed by omens and 
superstitious terrors from morning till night (cf. 
EmE ii. 55^). 

Even at the present day, however, among the 
Russian peasantry, the belief in omens and predic- 
tions still prevails to an extent without parallel 
among any other European people. The manifold 
superstitions of an aged Russian peasant woman 
are thus set forth in Turgenev’s romance, Fathers 
and Sons (ch. 20, at the end) : 

* She was pious and impressionable to a degree ; she believed 
in all kinds of omens, predictions, spells, dreams ; she believed 
in lunatics [see belowl, in hoiibehold spirits, forest spirits, uri' 
lucky forgatberings, enchantment, popular remedies, Maundy 
Thursday salt [the salt sprinkled on Maundy Thursday bread 
ranks as a powerful specific] ; she believed that the end of 
the world was at hana, that the buckwheat prospers if the 
candles are not extin^ished at the evening service on Easter 
Sunday, and that mushrooms cease growing when they have 
been seen by a human eye,’ etc. 

In the present article we do not propose to deal 
further with this mass of detail, but will restrict 
ourselves to a somewhat fuller consideration of 
two particular points ; (1) peasant weather- loi’e, 
which, amid a chaos of absurdity, nevertheless 
contains a certain measure of rationality, based 
upon experience and the observation of Mature ; 
and (2) the interval between Christmas and 
Epiphany — a period during which, even in the 
Russia of to-day, all conceivable forms of augury 
and prophecy are still in full swing. 

(1) The first of these topics, feasant weather-- 
lore, has been dealt with by A, Ermoloy in two 
volumes of his comprehensive work, Agricultural 
FolJC’Wisdom in Fromrhs^ Sayings, and Weather-- 
saws : i. ‘ Ber landwirtschaftliche Volkskalender,’ 
Leipzig, 1905, and iv. ‘Popular Weather-lore’ 
(Russ. ), St. Petersburg, 1905. It is shown in these 
works that, while all European peoples have a 
vast store of weather-wisdom, sometimes exhibit- 
ing remarkable affinities and parallels, yet the 
inhabitants of Eastern Europe surpass all others 
in this regard. In that region there is no animal 
so diminutive, no herb so insignifi.cant, but its 
doings or properties may supply omens of future 
events, of weather that will be favourable or un- 
favourable to the husbandman; while, again, 
there is no natural phenomenon, occurring at some 
particular time, but may act as the harbinger of a 
good or a bad harvest. In Easan, the Chuvashes 
(a Finnish, now Finno-Russian, tribe) are said to 
be looked upon as oracles. 

* Strange as ft may seem, they scarcely ever go astray In their 
predictions. By long-continnecl observation they have become 
sensitive to signs which enable them almost unerringly to fore- 
cast the weather.’ * Their memories are stored with a mass of 
all but infallible maxims inherited from the past.' 

(2) The period between Christmas and the Feast ; 
of Epiphany is known in Russia as svjatjd (from ' 
svjaiiti ‘holy’), or Icoljada (from Lat. calendm), 
the latter term being also api>lied to the practice 
of going about from house to house at Christmas 
and on New Year’s morning. During the Christ- 
mas week the practice of prognostication, which is 

S lied in the main to afiairs of love and marriage, 
partly also to forecasting the weather and the 
harvest, attains its highest vogue (cf. Mussian 
Folk-poelry [Buss.], Glasunov ed., St. Petersburg, 
1904, p. 8() ; Stepanov, Popular Festivals in Holy 
[Russ.], St. Petersburg, 1899, p. 149). When 
young men or young women wish to know some- 
thing of their future partners in life, they have 
recourse to the horse-oracle. The young women, 
for example, take out a horse, and walk it over a 


beam ; if it stumbles, the husband of the person 
consulting the oracle will be a good man; if it 
steps clear, he will he had.^ Divining the future 
hy means of a splinter of wood is also concerned 
with marriage. When the splinter has been partly 
dipped in water, it is set fire to at the dry end ; 
then the shorter or longer interval before the flame 
expires foretells respectively a happy or unhappy 
marriage.^ 

The period between Christmas and Epiphany 
was, as already indicated, a special time for 
weather-prophecy, as witness the following extract 
from Ermolov, op. cit. i. 518 f. : 

‘In Little Eussia, before the supper on Christmas eve, the 
oldest of the household brings a bundle of hay into the cottage, 
spreads ib upon the bench m the front corner, covers it with 
a clean tablecloth, and then places above this, and just be- 
neath the bracket for the saint’s image, an unthreshed sheaf 
of rye or wheat. During supper those present engage in read- 
ing the signs which indicate the character of the ensuing 
harvest. For this purpose they draw hay-stems from under 
the tablecloth, and from the length of these form an estimate as 
to the growth of the corn. They likewise pull stalks of straw 
out of the sheaf under the ikon ; if the stalk bears a full ear, 
they may look forward to a good harvest ; while, if the ear is 
shrivelled, the crops will be a failure. When the supper is over, 
and the housewife has cleared the table, the reading of omens 
is renewed, these being now found in the seeds dropped from 
various plants among the hay. If most of the seeds are black, 
the buckwheat will turn out well ; while, if white or red seeds 
predominate, oats, millet, and wheat may be expected in 
abundance. At the killing of the pig before the Christmas 
festivities, the peasants in Little Bussia inspect the pancreas. 
If it is large, thick, and of equal breadth throughout its whole 
length, the winter will not be a long one, and there will be no 
severe frosts ; but, if the gland be of irregular shape — thick at 
the head end and thin at the other, or inversely—the winter 
will be cold at the beginning and warm towards the close, or 
in'ee versa. If the pancreas be thin about the middle, the 
peasants expect a thaw in mid-winter.’ 

This custom recalls the Roman Saturnalia and 
haruspication ; and ib is also said that the Russians 
have a parallel to the signa ex tHpudiis, i.e. 
divination by the eating and drinking of fowls (cf. 
the ‘ Roman ’ section of this article). It may be 
said without misgiving, indeed, that analogies of 
the Roman auguries and their underlying supersti- 
tions are nowhere found more abundantly than in 
the east of Europe. It should be observed, how- 
ever, that the peasantry are quite well aware that 
during the svjathi they have stilly one foot in 
paganism, for, as they say, ‘ the beginning [of the 
season] also ushers in the revelries of the Evi] One 
and the witches, who steal the moon and the stars 
from the sky, keep holiday, and disport with the 
demons.’ 

While, nowadays, as tlie foregoing bears out, 
the Russian people— men and women alike — are 
all highly proficient in primUy and gadania, these 
arts were formerly to a great extent in the hands 
of wizards and sorcerers, the various names applied 
to whom are enumerated and explained in the art. 
Chaems and Amulets (Slavic), vol, hi. p. 465“. 
Besides these adepts, however, there are other two 
classes of persons to whom is attributed a special 
measure of supernatural and prophetic power, viz. 
ivomen and lunatics. 

The belief that the faculty of seeing into the 
future belongs in an eminent degree to women can 
be traced everywhere in ancient Europe, and, as 
existent among the Germans, finds its clearest 
expression in Tac. Qerm. 8 : 

‘Inesse quin etiam sanctum aliquid et pravidum pufcont, nec 
aut consilia earum aspemantur aub responsa negligunt’ ; cf. 
also Mist, iv, 61 : ‘ vetere apud Gemanos more, quo plerasque 
femlnarum fatidlcas efc augescente supetsbitione arbibrantur 
deas’ (further particulars m K. HuHonhoff, Meutseke Alter- 
tumshunde, Berfin, 18VO-1900, iv, 20811.), 

As regards the basis of fact which underlies the 
real or imaginary prophetic gift thus ascribed to 
women, and exalting them in the people’s eyes to 

1 For the horse-oracle among the Indo-Germanic peoples, cl 

^ 

2 On this topic, of. the present writer’s remarks on the Indq- 
Germanic marriage in Mi$ Indo-Qermtt-i^n, Leipzig, 19ir, 
p.87t 
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the position ol Haliwnmnas {Goth. [Jordanes, Get, 
xxiv.]), Hhose who know the secrets of hell, or of 
the under world/ we shall hardly err in tracing this 
element to the neiwons and hysterical nature of 
woman, which, in moments of excitement, seems 
to raise her above earthly conditions. It was in 
the state of ecstasy likewise that the Greek Pythia 
uttered her oracles. This was also the case in the 
remarkable outbreak of the Knssian IcliPuH (from 
Jdilcati, ‘to shriek’), the ‘possessed’ or ‘epileptic,’ 
who greatly disturbed the country in the 16th 
cent., and had to be dealt with by the Church 
Council of Moscow (stoglavny sohorU) in 1551. 
They were principally elderly unmarried women— 
and thus specially liable to hysteria; they ran 
about barefoot and unkempt; they shook, they 
fell, they wiiirled, they writhed, and amid such 
doings uttered their predictions of the future. 
Frequently— and sometimes as a result of bribery 
—they brought criminal charges against indi- 
viduals,^ who -were thus rendered liable to legal 
proceedings. The presence of these women in a 
city was a veritable plague, and the Church Council 
referred to petitioned the Czar to order the in- 
habitants to expel the lying prophetesses from 
their midst (cf. Kostomarov, op, eit, p. 547). 

Of a somewhat similar character are the prophetic 
powers ascribed among the Slavs to lunatics. The 
insane fall under the same category as the Koman 
monstm^ as is borne out by the Russian terms ap- 
plied to them, viz. jurddim (from urddM, ‘ prodigy/ 
‘ monster’). They filled the soul of primitive man 
with amazement, and even with reverential a^Ye. 
Like the hysterical women just spoken of, they 
poured forth incoherent words and phrases, which 
seemed to come from another world, and to betoken 
a supernatural knowledge. Precisely the same 
process of thought manifests itself in the Greek 
series of words: fiahojuLai, *I rave,’ fiaula, ‘lunacj^’ 
‘soothsayer’— a development which goes to 
prove that at a very early period there must have 
existed in Greece the same sort of prophetic lunatics 
as are found in ancient and modem Russia. 
During the reign of Boris Gndnnov there lived in 
Moscow a lunatic of this type, who was revered 
as a saint. Naked and with hair dishevelled he 
went about the streets in the coldest weather, 
uttering his prophecies of coming woes. In awe- 
inspiring accents he arraigned Boris for the murder 
of the young Czarevitch ; but the Czar — afraid, it 
may be, of ofiending the peojde, or else convinced 
of the man’s holiness of character — ^made no sign, 
and did not attempt to interfere with him in the 
least (cf. Giles Fletcher, Of the Mmse Conv^mn 
Wealth [London, 1591], Hakluyt Soe., Loud. 
1856, p. 118f.). Even at tlie present day the 
insane fill a somewhat similar rdle in Russian 
village life. In a sketch called ‘ Village Drama,’ 
by J. Garin (who has a masterly knowledge of the 
village^ communities), a merchant makes inquiry 
regarding a certain lunatic whose favourite 
occupation it is to pray for the dead upon their 
graves, and receives the following answer ; 

* We believe thug : he is a great servant of God. And he has 
token up Ms abode in the fethroom at my hoiiae. I do not 
know why he has chosen me, for I am more wicked than others, 
and wholly covered with sins, as a mangy dog with fleas. Bo I 
cannot tell why it entered Jhia mind to live with me. Still, he 
has fixed upon me, and now lives with me. We cannot account 
. for him with mt thoughts, and so we can understand only by 
signs (prindUty--h& is, in tmtl^ a great servant of God.* 

Such are the ideas which still prevail regarding 
the insane among the Russian peasantry. 

' LiTOATTmH.---TMs has bean given in the course of the article, 

' 0* SOHiitAXliKK 

DIVINATION (Muslim), -The methods ’of 
divination in use among the Muslims are enumer- 
ated in the following order by Ibn Khaldfin 
iProUgoimna, tr. de 81ane, 186‘2-6B, i. 218) ; (a) 
gazing at, polished surfaces or ‘ crystal-gazing ’ ; 


(6) haruspicy, i.e, observation of the entrails of 
slaughtered animals ; (c) sortilege wdth nuts or 
pebbles ; (d) zap' or Hydfah, axignry, or observa- 
tion of the motions of beasts and birds ; {&) pos- 
session ; (/) ciisual utterance; {g) darb aUraml^ 
geomancy or divination witli sand ; [k) (in Rab- 
binic phrase) geviatruty or divination by letters. 
Under one or other of these heads all the forms 
of divination in use among the Muslims can be 
ranged ; thus the discipline \vhich corresponds 
with palmistry, but deals preferably with other 
lines than those on the hand, is clearly akin to 
haxusiricy. Into most of them astrology enters, 
for the process is supposed to be infiuenced by the 
controlling planet. 

Of these augury certainly goes back to pagan 
days, and it is noticeable that the word by which 
the Hebrew jjrophets describe their visions {Imzon) 
comes from a root whereby in Arabic this process 
is described. The verses collected or invented by 
antiquarians in illustration of the Arabian augury 
indicate that it was in part etymological ; the 
word for * raven ’ comes from a root meaning ‘ to 
be a stranger,’ whence the appearance of a raven 
indicates parting or pilgrimage ; the name for the 
hoopoe suggests ‘guidance,’ whence its appearance 
is of good omen to the wanderer. Two ancient 
augural words refer to the motion of the creature 
from right to left and from left to right ; but the 
usage of the terms seems to have varied with 
difierent tribes, nor were they in accord as to the 
favourable direction. 

The following rules are given in the treatise 
Mufid aVulilm of Khwarizmi ; 

‘When mountain beasts and birds leave their places, this 
presages a severe winter ; a plague among cattle presages a 
plague among human beings, but a plague among swine pre- 
sages health ; a plague atnoug wild beasts pr(‘sagGs a famine ; 
loud croaking of frogs presages plague ; snaring by a man of 
importance presages promotion ; loud lireathing in sleep pro- 
sages loss of money ; loud hooting by an owl in a house where 
there is an invalid presages his recovery ; but loud croaking 
presages the arrival of an enemy.* 

From the practice of augury it is not easy to 
separate divination by encounter, and indeed the 
Greeks are said to have applied the word ‘bird’ 
loosely to whatever came in their way. In general, 
meeting with anything whicli suggests ill-luck is 
unlucky; the poet Ibn al-RumI permitted no 
inmate of bis house to leave it for days, because 
they Avoiild have to encounter a one-eyed neigh- 
bour. It is lucky to meet some one who is carry- 
ing milk ; all over N. Africa it is considered good 
manners to permit the wayfarer to dip his finger 
in it (Doutte, Magie ei religion^ p. S52), In the 
same region it is unlucky to hear the braying of 
an ass (which, according to the Qur’an, is the most 
disagreeable of sounds), and the hearer should pro- 
nounce an exorcism. An eaidy European traveller 
records that Maghribine warriors on their way to 
the front regard it as a good sign to meet big 
game, such as lions or boars ; a bad sign to meet 
hares or rabbits. Certain omens are dra%vn from 
the conduct of domestic animals and of children ; 
at Ouja, when the children took to lighting bon- 
fires in the streets in the evening, their parents 
kne'w that war was at hand. There are cases in 
which the symbolism is rather less intelligible. 
Thus in N* Africa honey is thought to bo unlucky, 
and must not be ofiered to a gxtest on the evening 
of Ms arrival or to a bride. 

Maruspicy is properly connected with sacrifice, 
which occupies a very subordinate place in tlie 
system. The Zenatali who lived beMvoen 
Tiemsen and Tiyaret practised divination by in- 
spection of shoulder-blades, taken from sacrificed 
animals ; from the lines or formation the haruspex 
could toll \YhethGr the year was going to be good 
or bad. This ’ scapulomancy ’ is called 
nHcf, 
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In Turkestan, ‘the moat common method of divining the 
course of future events is to place on the coals the shoulder- 
blade of a sheep, which has been carefully cleaned of the flesh. 
This is gradually calcined, and the cracks, the colour, and the 
small particles which fall away from it, denote good or bad luck 
or the various accidents which may happen on an expedition. 
Another kind of divination is very common : humalah^ by 
means of dried sheep-dung. The Kirghiz selects forty balls 
of dung, and divides them roughly into three heaps. He then 
takes four at a time from each heap, until only four or less 
remain in each. The remainder he also divides into three 
heaps, and again takes from each by fours. Three more heaps 
are thus made, so that at last there are three rows of three 
piles in each. What is left he divides by three, and sees 
whether the remainder be one, two, or three. The varying 
numbers and positions of the balls of dung can be explained 
by an experienced soothsayer to the intense satisfaction or to 
the disappointment of the one who consults him’ (Schuyler, 
Turkistan, New York, 1876, ii. 31). 

Similar omens are drawn in N. Africa from the 
excrements in the rectum of the victim, and the 
blood. Scapuiomancy ^ is mentioned by Jabi? 
(t A.H, 265) together with palmistry and another 
mode of augury which is Jar less familiar, viz. 
divination by the gnawing of mice. When the 
Khalif Mansur (A.D. 754-775) -was in a village, 
a mat of his was gnawed by a mouse j he sent it 
to be mended, but the worKman suggested that 
it ought to be examined by a diviner first ; the 
diviner foretold the Khalif a quiet and prosperous 
reign {Zoology, A.H. 1323, v. 93). 

The use ot the polished surf me or magic mirror 
goes back to ancient times,* according to Ibn 
Khaldun, who agrees in this respect with modern 
crystal-gazers, the image appears not on the 
mirror itself, but on a kind of vapour which 
floats between the surface and the gazer’s eye. 
The Elhalif Mansur had a mirror which told 
him whether a man was a friend or an enemy j 
according to Sir 12^®^-, the mirror rusted in the 
case of the enemy, and this was probably how 
the Agamemnon of .(Kschylus worked his ‘ mirror 
of friendship ’ (line 839). The process varies very 
much in different places, different materials being 
employed, with great varieties of symbolism. In 
Egypt the practice called darb al-mmidal is 
common, and performed with liquids, e,g. water 
or ink, or else with solid mirrors, such as sword- 
blades. Lane {Modern Mgmdians, ed, 1871, i. 
337-346) gives an account or some extraordinary 
performances of the kind which he witnessed in 
Cairo ; the visions were seen by a boy, casually 
asked to gaze, in ink placed in the palm of his 
hand and surrounded by certain numerals ; other 
features were a chafing-dish with live charcoal, 
in which spells written on paper by the diviner 
were burned together with frankincense and 
coriander-seed. In the mirror so arranged the 
boy saw among other persons Lord Nelson, of 
whom lie had never heard. Lane’s story provoked 
considerable discussion in Europe, but was de- 
fended by Sir K-. Burton {Mgrimage, ed. 1893, ch. 
xviii. ). Sir Gardiner Wilkinson, and other persons 
familiar with the East. This process is used for 
discovering offenders ; according to the account 
of it given by Bouttd (p. 390), which tallies in many 
respects with Lane’s but adds many details, the 
medium, is supposed to command the services of ten 
of the who are first told to discharge certain 
domestic duties and then compelled by an* oath 
to tell the medium anything which he wishes to 
know* The function of medium is limited to a 
small class: boys under age, negresses, enceinte 
women, and people with a long ‘ line of fortune.’ 

Fossession^ or inspiration by the/mw, appears to 
have been a principle of the pre-Isiamie divina- 
tion, and the archaeologists profess to name some 
of the early diviners. Probably possession was 
not regarded as their normal state, and they 
l^pnotized themselves by some process or other, 
’’rtie importance of the cas^ial ntterance doubtless 
goes back to an early date in Semitic civilization j 
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what is required is that the utterance should 
either be wholly unconnected with the matter on 
which it is made to bear, or that it should pro- 
ceed from an invisible speaker. The author of ah 
Falchri gravely narrates cases in which information 
was conveyed by these mysterious channels. 

The two last methods — georrmncy and ^gematria^ 
— are probably the most characteristically Muslim 
methods of divination, and the literature on both 
subjects is copious. In the former, some sand 
casually taken up is arranged in fifteen columns 
of from 6 to 7 grains, bearing technical names ; con- 
ventional values are assigned to the combinations 
of these, and these conventional values give the 
answers to the questions addressed. A Bodleian 
MS contains a dictionary of those values; but 
it is not very lucid as to the mode whereby the 
column is obtained. Divination by the values 
attached to the letters of men’s names is a highly 
complicated, subject ; Sabti (a man of Ceuta) in- 
vented a divination-table for this purpose called 
Zairjah, consisting of concentric circles, accom- 
panied by an explanatory poem, based partly on 
letter-values, partly on astrology. Ibn Khaldun 
inserts it in his Prolegomena ; but Ms translator, 
de Slane, confesses his inability to follow the sys- 
tem. Some use, which is not very clear, is made 
of such groups as 222, 333, 444, etc. — a fact which 
indicates, what is otherwise attested, that the 
‘ number of the Beast ’ is something far more com- 
plicated than the letter -values of a man’s name. 
An obscure discipline, based on the numerical 
values of the letters, is called jafv, the Khalif 
*Ali is said to have composed two books bearing 
the names Jafr and J ami' ah, wherein, by cal- 
culations of this sort, doubtless connected with 
Qur’anic texts, he foretold the whole history of 
the world until the Day of Judgment. These 
books are supposed to be in possession of the de- 
scendants of ^Ali, and, as was the case with the 
Sibylline books, some of their contents are occa- 
sionally divulged ; the author of the Diet, of Tech. 
Term>s in the Mussalman Sciences saw an extract 
which foretold the fate of the Egyptian sovereigns. 

A classical manual of the black art is the ‘ Goal 
of the Sage’ of Maslaniah of Madrid (t A.H. 398 
=:A.D. 1007-8), which it took him seven years to 
compose, containing matter which astonishes the 
reader. It there appears that both the planets 
and the constellations divide between them the 
various objects to be found in the world, and the 
different avocations of mankind. Thus to Mars 
belong the power of attraction, natural science, 
surgery, farriery, tooth-drawing, the Persian lan- 
guage, the right nostril, the ^11, heat, hatred, 
the theology which denies the Divine attributes, 
silk, hareskin and dogskin, iron-work, brigandage, 
bitter tastes, dryness, and red stones ; to the Ram 
belong the face, pupil, and ear, yellow and red, 
bitterness, deserts and robbers’ caves, fuel, animals 
with cloven hoofs. The week-days, besides their 
planetary assignation, belong to certain angels: 
Monday to Gabriel, being cold and wet ; Thursday 
to ’Israiil, being hot and wet ; Saturday to ' Azra’il, 
being cold and dry; Wednesday to Michael, as 
being a mixture of all four. The nature of the 
ink to be used in charms varies with the planets 
and constellations ; and, according to the position 
of the moon, a charm when written shoula be dis- 
posed of in earth, air, fire, and water. Those 
who desire the services of the planets should bow 
down to them, and address to them complimentary 
^eeches calling them by their Arabic, Indian, 
Greek, or Yunanx names. The Greek names 
(called by this author are correctly given. 

One author, Ja'far of Baisrah, whom this writer 
cites, invented a planetary division of the Qur’an ; 
by counting the mystic letters contained within 
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these divisions, he discovered how long each dyn- 
asty was to last ; for each was controlled by one 
of the planets. 

Lane (i. 328) describes some of tlie considting 
tables or books in use in Egypt. Tiie table of 
Idris consists of 100 compartments, in each of 
which a letter of the Arabic alphabet is written ; 
the questioner, after reciting a text bearing on 
the subject of the Divine omniscience, places his 
finger at random on a letter ; he then makes a sen- 
tence by adding every fifth letter till he comes back 
to the first j the sentence thus formed tells him 
wdiether to proceed or desist ; it is so constructed 
that the proportion of negative replies to positive 
is four to one. Some which the writer has seen 
consist of Qur’anic texts written in a mysterious 
alphabet ; therefore only an expert can use them ; 
the more cautious experts are ready to give general 
answers out of them, but decline to give replies in 
wdiich any sort of exactitude is required. The use 
of svrtes KoranicWy or divining by the first text 
that meets the eye on opening the sacred volume, 
is said to go back to very early times ; many co])ies 
of the Qur’an contain directions for this method of 
using the book. One method mentioned by Lane 
consists iu counting the number of times the letters 
which commence the Arabic words for ‘good’ and 
‘bad’ occur on the page, and in deciding for or 
against a course by the majority. Another sub- 
stitutes the rosary for the Qurm, and employs 
the three formula, ‘ God’s glory,’ ‘ Praise to 
and ‘There is no god but God,’ to represent ‘good,’ 
‘indifi’erent,’ ‘bad’j two beads are then selected 
at random, and the formulse recited in the above 
order, the beads being counted between the two 
selected ; whichever formula goes to the last bead 
is regarded as answering the question. 

That the dream should be commonly employed 
for ascertaining the future is natural, and there is 
a considerable literature on ta'hir, or ‘dream inier- 
refcation,’ mainly founded on the work of Artemx- 
orus. Lane mentions an Egyptian practice of 
praying for dreams which can be used in this way : 
the questioner requests to be shown something 
white or green, or water, if the course which he 
contemplates is approved,* something black or 
red, or fire, in the other case. Certain mystical 
words uttered before going to sleep will produce, 
it is thought, veridical visions. In some places 
the Qur’Sn serves as a sort of vocabulary for the 
language of dreams; a ship signifies safety, because 
the word ‘ save ’ is used in the Qur’an in connexion 
with Noah’s ark ; to dream of a king entering an 
unusual abode is unlucky, because the visit of a 
king is said in the same book to be a prelude to 
disaster. Bimilar glosses can be got from tradi- 
tions, current proverbs, or familiar usage of words, 
while, in other cases, the theory that dreams sig- 
nify their contraiies Ccaii be applied ; e.g, the victor 
in a dream-duel will be the defeated in the real en- 
counter. The author of the Muf%d aPulUm gives 
a brief glossary of the dream-language, in the main 
on these principles ; a complete dictionary of it was 
composed by ’Abd al-GhanI al-Niblusi (printed at 
Cairo, 1307), including proper names ; the number 
of meanings assigned to the symbols is unfortun- 
ately perplexing; thus, to dream of Adam may 
eithp signify a warning to repent, or presage pro- 
motion to uiph office, or indicate that the dreamer 
will be deceived by the words of an enemy, etc. 
There are places where veridical dteams are lUore 
likely^ to be obtained than elsewhere ; these are 
sometimes eaves, more often the graves of saints. 

The attitude of Islamic ' theology towards all 
’ these practices is, in general, tolerant, and indeed 
the pesence in the Qur’an of mystic letters strongly i 
favours its .magical employment, which is exceed- 
ingly natural, in those countries in which Arabic 


is little understood, though used in both private 
and public worship. The belief in the jinny who 
discharge some function in many of these opera- 
tions, is also orthodox. The prophet himself 
appears to have attached considerable importance 
to omens, and, as might be expected, had pro- 
phetic dreams. Astrology was a highly respected 
discipline, on which even orthodox theologians 
might write. Further, some forms of Siifiism 
took up with ardour the Qahbalistic study of the 
Qur’an, and in these speculations the letter-values 
play a prominent part. On the other hand, students 
of philosophy found ways of introducing a theory 
of divination into their system. The two most 
famous essays on the subject are those of Masudi 
(ed. Barbier de Meynard, 1861-77, iii. 323-364) and 
Ibn Khaldun (tr. de Slane, i. 216-237, and iii. 
199 fF.). The former mentions three theories to 
account for divination: some suggested inspira- 
tion by jinn ; others, the influence of the planet 
Mercury at the diviner’s birth ; yet others based 
the diviner’s special knowledge on the purity of 
his soul; and this last appears to be the view 
held by Mashidi himself. He confirms it by 
the facts tliat the genuine diviner is usually an 
anchorite and devotee, and that the famous pre- 
Islamic diviners shelved a tendency to get rid of 
their bodies altogether : thus the wizard Batih had 
no bones save in his head. 

Ibn Khaldun’s theory is that, in all cases of 
divination which do nob depend on calculations, 
the soul is detached from the senses, and so comes 
in contact with forms to which it (the soul) serves 
as matter ; such powers, in the case of the Sufis, 
are an accident of their as/cesis ; and, so long as the 
ascetic is only accidentally a diviner, his statements 
are more trustworthy than those of the astrologer ; 
but, if he becomes a professional diviner, then he 
becomes less trustworthy, since some of the purity 
of his soul is affected by the diminished sincerity 
of his purpose. This theory can he accommodated 
to the supposed prophetic poiocrA' of the mad (which 
Aristotle seems to have recognized) by the suppo- 
sition that, in their case, the connexion between 
soul and body is less stable than it is in that 
of the sound-minded ; and it suits still better the 
supposed phenomenon of prophecy by persons at 
the point of death, or who are just going to sleep. 
According to Ibn Khaldun, tyrants sometimes x^tib 
men to death, with the view of learning the future 
from their dying utterances. 

ItiTBaOTiiis-— E. Doutt^, Magie et religion dans VA/riqm du 
nordy Alders, X910 ; GMyat al-Hahlmy by Maslamah of Madrid 
(M8) ; STmm al-Ma'rifah of al-Buni(MS). Of. also the authori- 
ties cited in the aiticle. J), S. MAKGOLIOUTH. 

divination (Persian). — While the Avesta 
polemizes repeatedly against sorcerers and ■witches 
{j/dtUy pairikd ; see the references collected in 
Bartholomae, AUiran, WMcrb., Strassburg, 1904, 
cols. 1283-85, 8631), these attacks are IcveilecI 
only against ‘black magic’; magic operations for 
beneficent purposes, as for the counteracting of 
black magic, are quite permissible, and amulets 
are presemed for certain contingencies, as well as 
the repetition of sacred texts foroanishing powers 
of evil xiv. 35-40, 45, 57-60; Vend. ix. 451, 
X. 11, XX. 12? cf., further, art. Chabms aot 
Amulets (Iranian]). A ^precisely similar state of 
affairs meets us in the Sdh-^namah of Firdfisi (tr., 
Mohl, Paris, 1876-7B), where, side by side with 
black magic— usually performed by a non-Iranian 
(a Turk raises a magic storm againstihe Irafilafls 
[iii, 26 if/; cf. vi. 4941] ? a Jew envenoms food by 
causing his glance to fall on milk in it (yi. 23511] ,* 
a Turk sends false dreams [vi. 5001]) — ^beneficent 
magic is mentioned, and evidently approved (King 
Mino6iiir ‘ closed the gate of magic by his incanta- 
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tions ’ [1. 164] j a physician employs incantations 
to aid in childbirth [i. 277] ; the use of a magic 
tamarisk arrow enables Kustam to slay Isfandiar 
[iv. 539 f., 545]). There is, therefore, more than 
a grain of truth in the statement of Diogenes 
Laertius {Proosm. 6), that the Magi ‘ did not know 
black magic’ {t^v dk yoTjrcK^p fiayeiav otK 
though they ‘practised the mantic art and pro- 
phecy ’ {acKetv re koX fiavTLK^v Kal Tp6ppT}<np). 

Divination relies in great part upon omens (g'.-y.), 
which may depend upon the day when they are 
seen. Thus, on the ‘Fox-day’ festival in the 
month of Ataro a white ram was believed to be 
seen on a certain mountain; if he bleated, the 
year would be prosperous ; but, if he did not bleat, 
it would be sterile; and, in like fashion, the 
spectre of a white ox bellowed twice on the night 
of 16th Din if the year was to be fertile, and 
once if it was to be barren (al-Birtini, Chron. ofAnc. 
Nations i tr. Sachau, London, 1879, pp. 211, 213). 

Omens were also drawn in later Zoroastrianism from the 
appearance of a snake on each of the thirty days of the month, 
each of the da 5 ;s of the week, and each of the signs of the 
zodiac (al-Birunx, p. 218 ; Modi, Persian MaT-nameK Bombay, 
1893 ; Salemann, in Travaux du Cong, dcs OrientaUsteSf 
St. Petersburg, 1879, ii. 497 f. ; Gray, ‘ Alleged Zoroastnan I 
Ophiomancy and its Possible Origin,* in Eoshang Mem. FoZ., I 
Bombay, 1911, pp. 454-464), and also from the first appearance 
of the moon in each of the signs of the zodiac (Gray, ‘ Parsi- 
Persian BurJ-Namah,’ JAGS xxx, [1910] 336-342; Eosenberg, 

* Burdz-Hame,’ in Tracis. Orient. Sect. Imp. Ems. Archceolog. 
Soc, [Russ.], 1911). These omens Gray seeks to derive ulti- 
mately from Babylonia, while Rosenberg finds their source 
rather in India. Besides aU this, certain days were lucky, and 
others the reverse, as in a calendar for a.h. 1099==a.d. 1687 
(ed. Beck, Bphemerides Persamm^ Augsburg, 1696), where_ the 
luckj' days are ArpivahiSt 3, 10, Hqrvadat 1, 6, 30j^ Tir 9, 
Amerodat 2, 24, SatVaIro 2-3, Mitro 4, Ataro 1, 16, SO, Dm 3, 30, 
Vohuman 7-8, Spendarmat; 10, 26, and the first epagomenal 
day ; while the unlucky days are Pravartln 23, Artavahigt 11, 
28, 30, Horvadati 26, 28, Tir 28, AmerSdat 28, Satvairo 4, Mitro 
14, Bin 4, 29, Spendariua'^ 9, and the third epagomenal day. 

That omens were not regarded as unlawful 
among the Iranians is clear from the mention of 
their study without condemnation in the Epistles 
of ManUBlhar (i. i. 2, ii. i. 3 {SBE xviii. 280, 
326]); and in the Bdh-^ndinah they also find a 
place. 

Ohosru Parviz sees a portent of his approaching downfall 
when a quince rolls from his hand (vii. 295 f.), and a happy 
omen is drawn by Bahram Copin (vi. 476). It was, however, 
possible to avert an omen. When Isfandiar was on the march, 
a camel in the van lay down and refused to move, thus delay- 
ing the entire army. This was an evil portent, and the general 
ordered the camel’s head and feet to be cut off, ‘that the mis- 
fortune might fall upon the camel * (iv, 464). On the other 
hand, omens might be misinterpreted, as when, just after the 
completion of the bridge across the Hellespont and the canal 
around Aihos, an eclipse of the sun occurred, which the Persian 
astrologers explained to Xerxes as foreboding the eclipse of the 
Greek power, whereas the reverse was actually the outcome 
(Herod, vil. 19), 

The regular forms of divination among the Iran- 
ians were astrology (which may here include lioro- 
scopy [see, further, the ^Persian’ section in ark 
Stars]), oneiromancy, cylicomancy, and rhahdo- 
mancy. 

I, Astrology.— -lieserving for the art.^ Stars 
(Persian) a full discussion of that astrological and 
astronomical knowledge to which the Persians 
were indebted for no small part of their fame in 
the classical world, we may note here that the 
FahlavxDmMrl (9th cent.)— a work which, though 
late, may be regarded as authoritative in its field 
—has an interesting summary of the Iranian views 
regarding astrology (ed. and tr. Peshotan Behram- 
jee Sanjana, Bombay, 1874^1, p* 590 L [vol. ix;]): 

‘ The sfcar-readers understand the worth of the allotment (of 
destiny by the stars). How long are the chief allotting (stars) 
to move In bad aspects ? How long are they in con|uncti[pii with 
the malignant owner of had aspects? How long does the man 
(influenced by such stars) work in the way of wisdom? The 
laws relating to these and other (astrological) details the astro- 
logers learn from w'ritings on the earth ii.e. from astrology). 
Astrologers can foretell the good events of a man’s (life) from 
his horoscope.* ^ 

Although astrology is nob mentioned in the 
Avesta, there is no reason to doubt that it existed 


in Iran from a very early date. The first mention 
in any Palilavi text thus far accessible, however, 
seems to be in the romance Kdrndmak-i ArtaxSir-’l, 
Pdpalcdn (dating probably from the middle of the 
6th cent.), which relates that Ardavan (Artabanos 
V. [A.D. 215-224]) summoned before him the sages 
and astrologers and asked them : 

* What do you observe regarding the seven planets and the 
twelve signs of the zodiac, the position and the motion of the 
stars, the condition of the contemporary sovereigns of different 
kingdoms, the condition of the peoples of the world, and re- 
garding myself, children, and our family?* The answer from 
the two chief astrologers was : ‘ The Nahdztg [Oapricornus] is 
sunk below; the star Jupiter has returned to its culminating 
point and stands away from Mars and Venus, while Haptoirang 
[the Great Bear] and the constellation of Leo descend to the 
verge and give help to Jupiter ; whereupon it seems clear that 
a new lord or king will appear, (who will) kill many potentates, 
and bring the world again imder the sway of one sovereign. 

. , . It is so manifest that any one of the male servants who flies 
away from his king within three days [from to-day] will attain 
to greatness and kingship, obtain his wish, and be victorious 
over his king* (ed. and tr. Darab Peshotan Sanjana, Bombay, 
1896, p. 10 f.). The servant in question (the hero of the romance) 
does flee, and the king again inquires of the astrologers, learn- 
ing that the fugitive must be captured in three days, or not at 
aU(p.l6f.). 

The richest source for examples of Iranian 
astrology is unquestionably the SdEndmah, the 
enumeration of the principal instances in which is 
as follows ; 

Faridun casts the horoscope of his son Salm (i. 104) ; the 
astrologers and mdbeds (priests) do the like for Zal, the father 
of Rustam (i, 184) ; astrologers declare to king Minooihr that 
his death is approaching (i, 298) ; they find that the children 
alleged to have been born of Sudhabah were neither begotten 
of the king nor brought forth by ber (ii. 185) ; they foretell 
misfortune to a city built by SiavaxS (li. 274); they choose a 
lucky day for the departure o! the army of Kai Ohosru to Turan 
(lii. 9) ; they prophesy the fortunes of battle to Tus (iii. 24) ; 
they are among those sought to inquire the reason of the dis- 
favour of heaven toward Irfin (iv. 186) ; the famous Jamasp 
(the hero of the Jdmdsp-ridmahi ed. and tr. Modi, Bombay, 
1903) foretells to Gustasp the outcome of battle (iv. 309 ff.) and 
the death of Isfandiar (iv. 463 ff.); astrologers draw^n ill- 
omened horoscope for Saghad (iv. 567) ; Queen Humai has a 
lucky day chosen by the astrologers for the commencement of 
her campaign, against Rum (Greece) and for the coronation of 
Darab (Darius in.) (r. 24, 83) ; the ASkanian Ardavan directs 
the astrologers to divine the future, and they foretell sorrow 
(v. 228) ; the horoscope of Bahram Gur is cast by the astrologers 
(v. 396 f.); Yazdagird, the father of Bahriim Gur, seeks from 
them the day and manner of his death (v. 416) ; ill forebodings 
are given to Bahram Gur by the astrologers (vi, 65) ; defeat is 
prophesied for Bahram Copin in his expedition against Savah 
(vi. 474); Ai*in GuSasp seeks the future from an aged female 
astrologer, her evil tidings confirming a former astrological 
prognostic concerning him (vi. 561 f.); it was prophesied to 
Ohosru Parviz that he would die far from his retainers by the 
hand of a slave, between a mountain of gold and one of silver, 
under a heaven of gold and on an earth of iron (vii. 280) ; the 
same Iring had had a horoscope cast for his son, Qubad (vii. 
299 fit.) ; and an astrologer foresees evil for Yazdagird, the last 
of the Iranian kings (vii. 350). 

Precisely similar methods of astrology are ascribed by Firdiisi 
to the Ohmese (vi. 276, 463), the Arabs (v. 899), and the Greeks 
(vii. 89) ; while the Persians are represented as using not only 
their own astrological tables, but also those of the Hindus (v. 
278) and the Greeks (v, 396), At ,the court of Faridun there 
was a oounefl of sages, scholars, priests, and astrologers (i. 112). 
It may also be noted that the Cdhar Magala of Hi?ami of 
Samarqand (tr. iBrowne, JPAS^ 1899, ed. Mirza Mul^ammad, 
London, 1910) has an entire chapter on astrologers and their 
art, and there are many other notices on the matter, as that 
the poet Anvara made a notably unsuccessful forecast of the 
weather (Browne, Lit. Eist. of Persia, London, 1902 ff., ii. 
367 f.), though here we are no longer on purely Iranian ground. 

2. Oneiromancy.— Early in Ms invasion of 
Greece, Xerxes had three disturhing dreams, the 
last of which was (somewhat artinoially) inter- 
preted by his magi as portending bhe subjection 
of all the world to the Persian sway (Herod, vii. 
12 if. ; see also the dream of Cyrus interpreted by 
Hystaspes [Herod, i. 209 f.], another dream of 
Cyrus recorded by Dinon [in Cicero, de BiUnat. 
i. 23], and the dream of the mother of Cyras given 
by Hicolaus Damascenus [frag. 66 ; FMG iii. 399]). 
In Palilavi literature the Artatie^r-% 

J ^dpaMn (t>. 31), which is closely followed by the 
dh-ndmah (v. 2181), ascribes to Papak a vision, 
duly interpreted by the diviners, of the future 
greatness of Sasan, the eponymous ancestor of 
the Sasanian dynasty j and in like manner, ao* 
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cording to the late ZcirdtuM-'namah (ed. and tr. 
Rosenberg, St. Petersburg, 1904, p. 23 f.), Zoro- 
aster himself had a proi)hetic dream, for tlio 
understanding of which the services of an ‘ inter- 
preter of dreams’ were necessary. Rut it is in 
the Sdh-ndmah that we find the richest material 
for a knowledge of the system of interpretation of 
dreams in Persia. 

The evil paiitiak (the kzi Daliaka of the Avesta) see.s m a 
dream his approachinj,^ downfall at the hands of Karldun (i. 
61 ff.) ; Sam has two visions which cause him to find and 
restore to favour his son Zfd, whom he had exposed in infancy 
(i. 171 if. ; cf. ERE i. 71') ; a lucky dream of Kai Qubad is 
interpreted by the hero Bustam (i. 363 f.) ; the Turanian king 
Afrasiab has a dream of evil portent (ii. 200 if.); Sitwaxs is 
warned by a dream of his impending death (ii. 311), and him- 
self appears in a vision to Piran, the general of Afrasiab, to 
announce the birth of Kai Ohosru (ii. 333) ; the archangel Sros 
tells Qudarz in a dream of the future great deeds of Kai Ohoaru 
(it, 380 f.R Jarirah is told in a dream of the death of her son, 
Farud (ii. 603 f.) ; Sifivaxs appears in a dream to Ths and fore- 
tells the successful outcome of the impending battle (hi. 65) ; a 
vision of ill omen is seen by Bizan (iii, 254 1); the archangel 
Sro§ in a dream warns Kai Ohosru of his approaching death (iv. 
182 f.); hluSirvan the Just has a vision which is interpreted by 
the famous sage Buzurjraihr (vi. 190 ff.) ; Bahrain 06pm, on the 
eve of battle with Savah, had a dream foretelling defeat ; but 
this was a false vision, sent by a Turk, and it was Savah wlio 
was routed in fact (vi. 491, 601). Firdusi also records similar 
prophetic dreams by a Greek princess (iv. 289 f.) and a Hindu 
king (v. 88ff.). 

3. Cylicomaucy. — Divination by cups is men- 

tioned among the Persians both by Athenseus, on 
the authority of Hermippos {D&ipmsopJi, 478 A : 
rh 5^ K6y5v IcrTt Uepfnicbv 5’ <&s 

<;^i7(rtv’"Bp/;it7rtroSj dj<f 6 /c^trgoy, oh tujv Bswv rh daii/iara 
Ka.1 rh mpTihcrtfxa ylp€cr$at 7 ^ 5 * dib iK rmb-ou 

erir#5ecrdat)> % the SAnmnah (iii. 274 ft'., 
281 f.)- The latter work refers specifically to the 
magic cup possessed by Kai Ohosru, whose pro- 
perties are thus described (iii. 275; ed. Vullers- 
Landauer, Leyden, 1877 ft*, p. 1100, lines 2-6) : 

‘ He took that cup in his hand and looked. In it he perceived 
the seven IcUvai'S [regions of the world] ; of the activity and 
character of high heaven he made evident the what, and the 
how, and the how much. Within the cup he perceived the 
reflection all at once from Pisces to Aries ; what Saturn, what 
Mars, what Jupiter and Leo, how the sun, and how the moon, 
and how Venus and Mercurj^— the magician ruler of the 
world saw ivithin it all that was to be.’ By this method of 
divination, which is precisely that of crystal-gazing (g.v.), the 
king was enabled to discover the exact plight of the hero 
Bizan and to take steps for his rescue from captivity. This 
magic oup was later said also to have been possessed by the 
earlier and wholly legendary monarch Jamsid (the Yima of 
the Avesta, concerning whom see art. Blest, Abode of the 
{Persian)); and 'Umar Khayyam could even allegorize the 
legend, when he wrote (quatrain 365, ed. and tr. Whinfield, 
London, 1883) : 

* To find great Jamshed's world-reflecting bowl 

I compassed sea and land, and viewed the whole ; 

But, when I asked the wary sage, X learned 

That bowl was my own body, and my soul 1 ’ 

4. Rhabdomaucy, — ^The use of rods for diviumg 
is recorded by Diaou (frag. 8 [FM& ii. 91]) among 
the Medes, and by Herodotus (iv. 67) among the 
Iranian Scythians, whose ^ancestral niantic’ (juau- 
riK7} 7ra.rp<al7}} was by means of willow rods, em- 
ployed as follo^vs : 

* When they have brought great bundles of rods, they lay 
them on the ground and untie them, and, putting the rods one 
by one, they divine ; and while saying thia they collect the rods 
and again lay them tog'ether one by one. . . . They also practise 
divination with the bark of the linden ; when one has split the 
linden in three parts, he unweaves and separates it (SiarrUKtay 
. . . Ktti in his fingers.’ 

There is also a trace of hippomancy iu Persia. 
According to Herodotus (iii. 84-87), after Darius 
and six other Persiaii nobles had slain the pseudo- 
Smerdis, they agreed that he should be king whose 
horse should first neigh after sunrise, when they 
had mounted their steeds. It is true, if we may 
believe Herodotus, that the ohoice of Darius in 
this manner was won by trickery, but the fact 
remains that the selection of a king by an animal 
is frequently mentioned in the Hast. A note- 
worthy parallel is the repeated account in Indian 
foIk?rtales whereby he who is chosen by an ele- 
phant .(sometimes accomjoanied by a hawk) is made 


king (Knowles, Folk-Tales of Kashmir'^^ London, 
1893, pp. 17, 159, 169f., 309; Bteel and Temple, 
Wide-AitrtJce t^tories, Bombay, 1884, p. 140 f.; 
Day, Folk-Tales of Bengal^ London, 1883, p. 100). 
And, according to Aga'thias (ii. 25), the Persians 
sought to know the future by gazing into the 
sacred fire — a practice which he thought might be 
derived from the ClialdiBans or some other nation. 

In conclusion, mention may be made of an inter- 
esting form of minor divination practised by the 
sage Biiznrjmihr, as recorded in the Bdh-nmiah 
(vi. 371ft'.; see also Tha’alibi, Hist, ties rois ties 
Perses^ ed. and tr, Zoteiiberg, Paris, 1900, pp. 633- 
636). He had been imprisoned by Nusirvan the 
Just, to whom the Einiieror of Byzantium sent a 
sealed casket, the contents of which were to be 
divined without opening it. All the moheds failed, 
and Buzurjmihr was accordingly set at liberty and 
requested to use his skill. As he passed along a 
road, the sage met three women — one having a 
husband and child, the second married but child- 
less, and the third unmarried ; and he accordingly 
was able to inform the king that the casket con- 
tained three pearls under more than three wrappers 
•"-one of the pearls being pierced, tlie second half- 
pierced, and the thii'd unpiex'eed. 


Litbrature.— The passages in the classics regarding Persian 
divination are indicated by Rapp, ZDMQ xx. [1866] 76 f. The 
Iranian material appears to have remained unconsidered hither- 
to. Louis H. Gray. 


DIVINATION (Roman). — Among the inhabit- 
ants of ancient Italy we find abundant evidence 
of the desire to hold intercourse with the 


a means of securing intimations of „ thp 

diaolosures regarding the future. “ ’,f.° 




ever, this desire assumes forms es; 
from those met with in Greece 
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jectured (W. F. OW ’'® recognized) by the suppo- 
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the state of tran * stable than it is in that 
; and it suits still better the 

the outset V 

Tti or who are just going to sleep. 
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. with the view of learning the future 
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auiiearances in of al-Buni (MS). Of. also the autlion- 
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inspired prophets f ! 

being probably borrowed 
dream oracles in which the g’’ 
revelations to inquirers sleeping in temples. When 
Tergil (JSn, vii. 81 il, imitated by Ovid, Fastis iv. 
849 in) tells us that King Latinus performed the 
rite of ineubation, and received a dream-oracle, in 
a sanctuary of the god Faunus near Tibur, we 
shall hardly err in regarding the narrative as a 
product of the poefc^s fancy (cf. R. Heinze, Vergil^ 
episehe Teohmk% Leipzig, 1908, p. 174,, note 2), 
for which the descriptions of famous Greek in- 
cubation-slmnes, such as that of Trophonios in 
Lebadeia, may have supplied the model. It 
true that, when the Greek cult of the Epidauritov. 
Asldeinos migrated to Rome, it eariled thither its 
associated practice of ^7A'ol/+5jcrts (cf. M. Besnier, 
lie TiMrine dans TaniiguiU, Baris, 1902, p. 223 fF. ); 
yet it did not force its way into the ancient Roman 
or Italic cults; foiv of course, the language of 
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Plautus, Cure. 266, ‘uam-que incubare satius te 
fuerat lovi,’ in no sense implies that incubation 
was practised, in the Capitoline temple, as the 
poet IS merely in jest contrasting^ Juppiter as the 
god of oaths with Asklepios ; while the testimony 
of SchoL Pers. ii. 56, ‘cum Romani j)estilentia 
laborarent, Castor et Pollux in sonmiis populuin 
monuerunt quibus remediis uterentur,’ is not 
sufficient to justify the hypothesis that incuba- 
tion was practised in the temple of the Dioscuri in 
the forum (L. Deubner, de Incubationei Leipzig, 
1900, p. 79 ; Nmie Jahrh, /. Mass. Altert. ix. 
[1902] 384 ffi). The inscriptions, no doubt, furnish 
a large number of dedications which were made 
‘iussu,’ ‘imperio,’ ‘ex praecepto,’ ‘ ex visu,’ etc«, 
to various deities, or in which the dedicator speaks 
of himself as ‘ somno monitus ’ (instances in Mar- 
quardt, Rom. Staatsverivaltung^ Leipzig, 1885, iii. 
100, note 7 ; A. De Marchi, II culto ^rimto di 
Roma antica^ Milan, 1896, i. 285 ffi ) ; but the 
majority of these inscriptions are connected 
with the worship of alien deities, such as Askle- 
pios, Isis, Juppiter Dolichenus, Mitlira, etc . ; 
while, again, such dedications as OIL xiv. 23 
(Ostia) : * lovi optumo maximo ex viso aram 
aedificavit,* or v. 2472 (Ateste) : *C. Titius C. 1. 
Pelops a love ex visu iussus posuit,’ refer, not to 
incubation at all, but to ordinary dreams, which 
naturally attracted notice in Italy as elsewhere. 
L. Coelius Antipater, the historian, who revelled in 
stories of dreams that came true (Cic. de Div. i, 
49, 55 f.), and who was probably the object of 
Sisenna’s polemic somniis credi non oportere {ih. 
i. 99), no doubt borrowed this artifice for enliven- 
ing historical narrative from his Greek models, 
but he could not have resorted to the expedient 
unless the Italians had shared the general belief 
in the significance of dreams. Our contention is, 
however, that neither the dream nor the dream - 
oracle was an element in the religious practice of 
the Italic peoples. 

Nor do we find the gnomic oracle on Italian soil. 
The reference of Ennius {Ann., frag. 214, Vahlen, 
Leipzig, 1903) to the ‘versus quos^ olim Fauni 
vatesque canebant ’ (cf. Varro, de Ling. Lat. vh. 
36), and the ascription of ^iJ.jxeTpoi to the 

g oddess Garmenta (Pint. Qto. Rom. 66), are simply 
ypotheses designed to favour the etymology of the 
time (Faunus from fari, Garmenta from cannen), 
like the derivation of ager Vaticanns ‘ a vaticiniis ’ 
(Aul. Gell. xvi. 17. 1 ; cf. Paul. p. 379). The 
» earmina Marciana certainly gained official recog- 
nition at the hands of the Roman authorities in 
212 B.-C}., but, as appears from the text in which 
Livy (xxv. 12) renders them, they were simply 
Greek Sibylline sentences in a Latin redaction, 
and their supposed author, On. Marcius vates 
{Fest. p. 165), nas as little right to be regarded as 
an ancient Italic soothsayer as the Publicius vates 
4 mentioned only by Cicero {de Div. i, 114, ii. 113). 
In point of fact, the oracle as met ivith in Italy 
never signifies an utterance emanating from an 
individual possessed and inspired by a divinity j 
, it involves no more than the listening for and 
; interpretation ol the mysterious voices and noises 
' to be heard in the world of Nature, It is to such 
;^-inanifestations likewise that the fragment of the 
^ ' ;l.Mysteria* of TariVs Saturcb Menippem (326, Bue- 
(ffieler) refers : ‘prisca horrida silent oraola crepera 
. in ni^eribus/ The belief ih the prophetic powers 
of certain water-nymphs, such as Garmenta and 
the Gamenm, may be supposed to indicate a 
practice of drawing cryptic revelations from the 
murmur of springs. In the rustling of the forest 
was heard the voice of the god Faunus, or his 
later representative Silvanus — the voice, e.g., 
which on the stricken field at length announced 
the sternly contested and long doubtful victory 


(Dion. Hal. Ant. v. 16. 2f.; Livy, ii. 7. 2 ; cf. Cic, de 
Div. i. 101, de Nat. Deor. ii. 6, iii. 15) ; while at Tiora 
Matiene, a place in the old Sabine country, the 
woodpecker, the sacred bird of Mars, perched 
imon a wooden pillar, exercised its prophetic gift 
(Dion. Hah Ant, i. 14. 5 ; the ‘ picus Feronius * 
mentioned in Fest. p. 197, has, no doubt, a similar 
reference). _ There are numerous stories of super- 
natural voices which, echoing forth from sacred 
woods and temples, intimate the warnings or 
behests of the Divine powers [e.g. Livy, i, 31. 3, vi. 
33. 6 ; Cic. de Div. i. 101) ; and the unknown 
divinity who in a communication of this kind had 
foretold the irruption of the Gauls %vas honoured 
—as Aius Looutius— with a shrine erected on the 
slope of the Palatine Hill above the temple of 
Vesta — at the very spot, in fact, where his voice 
had been heard (£ivy, v. 32. 6, 50. 6, 52. 11 ; Cic. 
de Div. i. 101, ii. 69 ; Varro in Aul. Gell. xvi. 
17. 2, etc.). 

The distinctively Italic method of divining the 
future was carried out by means of sortes, i.e. 
small rods or plates bearing inscriptions and strung 
together {severe,^ whence sors) ; one of these was 
drawn, and the inscription upon it was read and in- 
terpreted in such a way as to provide an answer to 
the question put by the inqmrer. The fact that 
in process of time the word sors came to mean 
‘ fate * in general, and was even used as a designa- 
tion of Fortuna, the goddess of destiny and tuck 
(thus, according to the inscription OIL x, 6303 
[Terracina], a ‘ Sortis signum inemphiticum ’ is 
dedicated to Isis), clearly shows the importance 
of the device of sortilege in Italic divination. 
Cicero {de Div. i. 34) draws a rigorous contrast 
between the oracles ‘ quae aequatis sortibus du- 
cuntur’ and those ‘quae instinctu divkio adfla- 
tuque funduntur.^ The procedure followed in 
drawing the lots is described most precisely in 
the accounts of the celebrated oracle at Preeneste, 
which maintained its reputation till the later years 
of the Imperial period. According to Cicero’s de- 
scription {de Div, ii. 86 f.), the sortes — mysteri 
ously discovered in some remote age — were in- 
scribed upon tablets of oak, and in this form were 
preserved in a chest {area) made from the wood 
of a sacred olive tree ; it was froni this chest that 
Juppiter, who shared this particular sanctuary 
with Fortuna, derived his appellation of Areanus 
(GiX xiv. 2937, 2972 j cf. 2862=:Bueeheler, Carm, 
opigr., Berlin, 1897, no. 249, 17). At the bidding 
of the goddess, a boy mixed the lots and then drew 
one out ; the technical terms for this were trahere^ 
tollere, and dxicere (Serv. Mn. i 508 : ^trahuntur 
sortes ’ j Tibull. i. 3. 11 ; ‘ sacras pueri sortes ter 
sustulit ’ ; cf . OIL v. 5801 ; ‘ sacro suscepto, sor- 
tib(us) sublatis ’ ; Juven. vi. 683 : ‘ sortes ducet ’). 
Denarii of M. Plmtorius Cestianus from Cicero’s 
time show on the reverse a figure of the boy, with 
a tablet below him bearing the word SORS (E. 
Babelon, Monnaies de la ripuh. rom,^ Paris, 1885, 
ii. 316, no. 10 ; also H. Dressel, SB A 1907, p. 

371). To bring the gnome thus drawn into con- 
nexion with the question asked, and to interpret 
it accordingly, was the work of the sortUegi (Cic. 
de Div. i. 132, ii, 109 ; Lucan, ix. 681 ; Isid'. Orig, 
viii. 9. 28 ; Porph. on Hor. Sat. i. 9. 29), of whose 
function we have direct evidence, not only as re- 
gards the worship of Fortuna at Prmneste {OIL 
xiv. 2989 : ‘ sortilegus Fortunae Primigeniae ’), but 
also in eonnexioix with other localities {OIL iv* 
Suppl 6182, vi. 2274, viii. 6181). When a favour- 
able prediction was fulfilled, it was customary for 
the inquirer to express Ms gratitude by a votive 
oftering to the ’ goddess, as is shown by the in- 
scription OIL xiy. 2862 1 ‘ Fortunae lovis puero 
Primigeniae d. d. ex sorte compos f actus Nothus 
Ruficanae L. L Plotillae.’ The oracle was open for 
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consultation only on certain days— -in particular 
on one of the two annual feast-days of the goddess 
(according to OIL p. 339: '[hoc hiduo sacri- 
fici]uniinaxiijin[m] Fortunae Priin[i]g(eniae) : utro 
eorum die oraelnin patct, ii viri vitulum i[inino- 
lant],’ the Pr^eiiestine festivals fell on the 11th 
and 12th of April) ; hut exceptions were no doubt 
permitted in tlie case of distinguished inquirers, 
as, e.g.i the Emperor Bomitian, who, on New Year’s 
Day for many years in succession, obtained a sors 
of nappy omen, but received a forecast of disaster 
in the year of his overthrow (Suet. Domit. 15). 
The Emperor Tiberius, having become sceptical of 
the Prmnestine oracle, resolved to destroy the 
sortes, and had the sacred area sealed and con- 
veyed to Kome ; here, however, it was found that 
the tablets were no longer in the box, and the 
supposed miracle induced the Emperor to abandon 
his harsh design (Suet. Tiber. 63). In the later 
period of the Empire the ‘ sorted Vergilianae ’ 
{Hist, Ang, Eadr, 2. 8; Ahx, Sev, 14. o) were 
resorted to at Prmnoste as elscwliere, e.g, in the 
temple of Apollo at Cumm {Hist, Aug, Clod, Alb. 
5. 4), and on the Apennines Claud, Got, 10. 
4~6). In this form of divination the tablets were 
inscribed with verses from Vergil 'which seemed 
peculiarly pregnant with meaning and capable 
of various interpretations; thus, e,g.^ Alexander 
Severus, at the time when Elagabalus was har- 
bouring designs upon his life, received the pre- 
monition in Mn, vi. 883 f . : ' si qua fata aspera 
rumpas, tu Marcellus eiis’ {Hist, Aug, Alex, Sev, 
4, 6). Still another Italic cult of Fdrtuna, that, 
namely, located at Antium, with its two images 
of the goddess, was associated with an oracle, and 
it is recorded * apud Antium promoveri simulacra 
Eortunarum ad danda responsa’ (Macr. Sat. i. 
23. IS ; cf. Suet. Calig. 57 ; Martial, v. i. 3), hut 
we do not know whether .?o?des "were employed 
there or not. They were still in vogue, however, 
at Geere (Ei^T', xxi. 62. 5-8 ; cf. Sklon. Apoll. 
Carm. is, 190), and Ealerii (Livy, xxii. 1. 11 ; cf. 
Pint. Fab, 2), and in the cult of the river-god 
Clitiimnus at Mevania in Umbria (Plin. Fp. viii. 
8. 5 ; cf. Suet. Calig, 43) and of Juppiter Appen- 
ninus at the summit of the mountain pass near 
Iguvium (‘ Appenninis soxtibus,* Hist, Aug. Firm, 
3, 4 ; cf. Claud, Got, 10. 4) ; also in the so-called 
Oracle of Geryon at Eons Aponi near Patavium, 
where lots were cast by means of dice; it was 
here that Tiberius, while on the march to Illyria, 
was ad vised, serrU traeta^ to make a throw into the 
fountain with golden dice, and in tho event gained 
the maximum number of points (Suet. 14), 
According to a most foBcitous conjecture of 
Mommsen, the seventeen bronze tablets which 
were discovered in the ISth cent, and then— all 
but three — ^lost again, and whose texts are given 
in CIL i. nos. 1438-1454, as also in Biiecheler, 
Carm, epigr, no. 331, came originally from the 
.shrine at Eons Aponi. They consist of little 
bronze plates, with a ring to hang them upon, and 
each is inscribed with a hexameter verse. Their 
language, prosody, and metre are archaic (cf. F. 
Eitsohl, Opim^ phUoL iv., Leipzig, 1878, 395 ff.}, 
and would appear to be traceable to a renovation 
of older material made— with many misunder- 
standings— about Cicero’s time. In purport they 
are banal to the last degree, and doubtless all the 
better adapted to supply answers to any kind of 
question; bhus, ‘credis quod deicunt? non 
sunt ita, ne fore stultu{s)/ and ‘nunc (mneine, 
Bitschl) me rogitas, nunc consulis, tenitpus abit 
iam.’ The three sortes found in the Eorum novum 
near Parma, and now in the muBeum of that city, 
are of a somewhat diflerenfe character (OIZ xi, 
1129)^ on each of their four sides they bear a 
gnomic saying, composed, so far as we can judge 


from the much mutilated text, in hexameter verse 
of very in-egular type (cf. A. Swoboda, in Wiener 
Stiulmi, xxiv. [1902] 485 B.). 

While the practice of supplying oracles by means 
of sortes was thus indigenous to Italy, and preva- 
lent everywhere on Italian soil, yet the Konian 
State religion took up a curiously disparaging atti- 
tude towards it. None of the recognized divinities 
of the ancient Koman regime delivered oracles, 
and, while Paulus (p. 368) speaks of deities called 
'Tenitae, quae credehantur esse soriium deae, 
dictae quod tenendi haherent potestaiem,’ we can- 
not say whether he was thinking of Koman deities 
at all, or whether his statement has any better 
foundation than the obviously absurd etymology 
of the name. The only reference to smdes con- 
nected with the city of Kome is supplied by the 
inscription of a 'sortilegus ah Yenere Erucina’ {GIL 
vi. 2274) — an item of evidence emanating from a 
cult of Greek origin, and dating from a time when 
tile lines of demarcation between native and foreign 
divination had been obliterated in private life, and 
when all kinds of Greek and Oriental soothsaying 
had found adherents in Kome. But the injunction 
by which the Senate, as late as 241 B.C., prohibited 
tl’ie consul Q. Lutatius Cerco from consulting the 
Preenestine sortes (Val. Max. i. 3. 2), and the 
scornful question of Cicero {de Dw, ii. 87) : ' quis 
enim magistratus aut quis vir inlustrior utitur sor- 
tibus?’ are really explained by the fact that the 
State religion took a narrower view of the char- 
acter and purpose of divination than that which 
prevailed in Greece, or, indeed, among other Italian 
tribes ; note the tone of disdain in which Cicero 
{ih, i. 105, 132, ii. 70) refers to 'Soranus augur’ 
and 'Marsus augur.’ From the Koman point of 
view, the operations of divination were concerned, 
not with those things 'quae fortxiitae putantur, 
praedictio atque praesensio’ {ih. L 9), hut exclu- 
sively with the determination of the question 
whether an action just aliout to he performed had 
or had not the sanction of the gocis. It is true 
that ill Cicero’s day there emerged within the Col- 
legium of the official reiiresentatives of Koman 
divination — the ‘ interpretes lovis optimi maximi 
public! augures’ {de Leg, ii. 20) — a conflict of 
opinion as to the function of the augurs, viz, 
whether they merely expounded a system of doc- 
trine which had been devised for reasons of State, 
or whether they could actually furnish a ^pi’ae- 
sensio aut scientia veritatis futurae’ (de JDiv, i. 
105). Cicero, ^Yho himself became an augur in 53 
B.O., and to whom Ap. Claudius Fulcher (Consul 
in 54 B.c.), the champion of the second of these 
views, had dedicated historic de DiscipUna Augu-^ 
rail (Cic. Ep. ad Fam, iii. 4. 1), took up a mediating 
position, holding, on the one hand, that the augural 
science of his clay was nothing more than an instru- 
ment put into the hands of statesmen for political 
ends, while maintaining, on the other, that it had 
originally been a ' divinatio reruin futurarum ’ {de 
Dw, ii. 75 ; de Leg, ii, 32 i). Even on the latter 
hypothesis, however, the dmipUna auguralis had 
never besought the Deity for light upon the occur- 
rence and course of future events {de Dw. ii. 70) ; 

^ non enim sumus ii noa augures, qui avium reli- 
quommve signorum observatione futura dioamus’), 
but had merely solicited indications of the Divine 
consent to intended actions, and endeavoured to 
recognize the waminga proceeding from the gods ; 
and, accordingly, Cicero is quite correct in speaking 
of the ^ rerum bene gexendarmn anctoiitatea ’ as the 
subject-matter of the science (de Mar, Hesp* IB). 
Such indications of the Divine will, the interpre- 
tation of which was the function of the discIpUna 
augnraliSf were called auguria or signet^ and were 
either the solicited intimations of tlie Divine com- 
pliance {tw^uria impetrativa)^ or sig»s--"Chiefly of 
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disapproval and foreboding — spontaneously vouch- 
safed by the gods {auguria oblativa [Serv. JEn. vi. 
190, xii. 259]). Solicited omens — so far, at least, 
as concerned the magisterial consultation of the 
gods, yet not the priestly operations of the augurs 
— were originally taken solely from phenomena 
connected with birds, and thus the word auspicmm 
{=^avispicium)'bBQ,Bm& the general term for those 
intimations of the Divine will which, approving 
or dissuading, guided human conduct, as also for 
the art of identifying and interpreting such intima- 
tions, Consultation of the auspicia was in ancient 
times an indispensable preliminary to all important 
actions both in public and in private life (Cic. de 
Div, i. 28=iVal. Max. ii, 1. 1) : thus, we are told 
that the species of hawk called was held 

to be ‘ prosperrimi augurii nuptialibus negotiis et 
pecuariae rei’ (Pliny, HN x, 21). Latterly, how- 
ever, the practice was discarded in private affairs, 
leaving as its sole vestige the designation * nupti- 
arum auspices,’ which was applied to certain wit- 
nesses in marriage contracts (Varro, in Serv. jEn, 
iv. 45, etc.). In public affairs, on the other hand, 
the science of the mtspicmm was practically the 
basis of official authority, as every public function- 
ary had to make sure of the Divine sanction for 
every action within his jurisdiction. Accordingly, 
the prerogative of taking the auspices coincided 
with the official warrant for undertaking any par- 
ticular action, so that the auspicimn^ as the Divine 
guarantee of success, was co-ordinate with the 
imperimni or secular authority, and the phrase 
‘ auspicium imperiumque ’ covered the entire range 
of official power (cf. tlie expression ‘ ductu auspicio 
imperioque eius Achaia capta,’ in the epitaph of 
L. Mummiits iGIL vi. 331]). 

As regards the mode of procedure in taking the 
auspices, we have numerous sources of information 
{e.g. Fest. p, 348 ,* Serv. vi. 197 ; Cic. de Div. 
i. 71). When the consul had occasion to perform 
some duty which must be undertaken mispicato ^ — 
if, e.g.^ he -was about to enter upon office, to direct 
the proceedings of the comitia, to hold a meeting 
of the Senate, or to set out upon a campaign, — 
he proceeded, in the early morning of the day of 
action, and in comjjany with one or more assist- 
ants (‘qui in auspicio sunt consuli’), to the scene 
of the proposed task (in the case of an expedition, 
to the Capitol). Here a tent {tahernamhi.m) was 
pitched, open on the one side. Within the tent 
the consul, having first uttered a prayer, seated 
himself on a solid chair {solida sella), and then, 
directing his gaze towards the field of vision on 
the open side, awaited the advent of favourable 
auguries. It was, however, only a relatively small 
number of species of birds that were taken into 
account for the augurmm impetrativum (Cic. de 
Div. ii, 76); the books of the augurs contained 
full lists of the mes miguraUs (Serv. i. 398), 
with precise regulations as to the circumstances 
in which, for any particular case, the omen was to 
be recognized as favourable or the reverse. With 
some kinds of birds the anspiem were determined 
by their flight, with others by their cries, and, 
accordingly, the augiiral birds were divided into 
the two classes of alites and oseines (Fest. p. 197 ; 
Serv. JSn. iv. 462). Many species, again, were 
propitious at one season of the year, and unpro- 
pitious at another (Pliny, JOT' x. SO; 'cornix . . . 
inauspieaiissima fetus tempore, hoc est post sol- 
sbitium’}. The Divine assent was intimated by 
the appearance of certain birds on the right hand 
of the observer, of others on the left (Plant. Asin. 
259 f. : *impclritum inauguratumst, quovis admit- 
tunt aves ; picus et cornix ab iaeva, corvos parra 
ab dexfcera consuadent’ ; cf. Cic. de Div. i. 86). The 
auguries, in fact, ^vere subject to an elaborate 
system of casuistry, certain details of which are 


given in the extract in Pliny, HN x. 6-42 (cf. 
D. Detlefsen, in Hermes, xxxvi, [1901] 5 ft’.). If 
during the period of observation one of the recog- 
nized favourable omens appeared (the technical 
phrase for this was ‘addicunt aves’j cf. Livy, i. 
36. 3, 55. 3, xxvii. 16. 15 ; Fest. p. 241), the pheno- 
menon was accepted as evidence of the Divine con- 
sent ; but, if such favourable omen did not present 
itself, or if the proceedings were interrupted by the 
fall of some object (* caduca auspicia/ Paul. 13. 64), 
or by a disturbing noise, e.g. the squeak of a mouse 
(Pliny, HN viii. 223), or by a deprecatory portent 
(Paul. p. 64 ; ‘clivia auspicia dicebant quae aliquid 
fieri prohibebant’}, e.g. the appearance oiohscencs 
aves (Serv. jEn. iii. 241 ; AuL Gell. xiii. 14. 6), such 
as owls or owlets, the consultation was regarded as 
having miscarried, and the action for which Divine 
sanction was sought could not be undertaken with- 
out a repetitio atispiciorum \ this, however, could 
not usually take place until the following day 
(Livy, ix. 38. 15, 39. 1). 

Even when a consultation had resulted favour- 
ably, however, it was still possible that the divinity 
might in some way interfere with the provisionally 
sanctioned undertaking by sending intimations that 
had not been asked for. The range of such aiiguria 
ohlativa was very extensive. In the system of the 
augurs five varieties of signa were distinguished, 
viz. ^ex caelo,’ *ex avibus,’ ‘ex tripudiis,’ ‘ex 
quadrupedibus,’ and ‘ex diris’ (Fest. p. 261), but 
tills classification was by no means exhaustive. 
An official who was about to discharge some duty 
of State might find a propitious or deprecatory 
sign in any occurrence in Nature or in his imme- 
diate surroundings -which he was willing to bring 
into relation with his intended action. Here lay 
the vast province of omina — events which in many 
cases were of an altogether indefinite character, 
but in which the person concerned might read a 
significance favourable to his design, and which he 
could, so to speak, press into his service by pro- 
nouncing the words ‘accipio omen’ (examples in 
Cic. de Div. i. 103 f.). Of the omens thus spon- 
taneously granted, those which were unfavourable 
were naturally of greater account than the favour- 
able, as the latter merely confirmed the result of 
the antecedent solicited auspices, while the former 
actually reversed the Divine consent already 
granted, and gave warning that the previously 
sanctioned course of action should not tie carried 
out or persisted in ; ‘ etenim dirae (ie. all events 
of an abnormal and therefore alarming nature) 
sicut cetera auspicia, ut omina, ut signa, non 
causas adferunt cur quid eveniat, sed nuntiant 
eventura, nisi provideris ’ (ib. i. 29). Among such 
prohibitory omens, the phenomena of thunder- 
storms were regarded as of special importance. 
The lightning-iiash was a solicited portent of great 
significance, not indeed for the divination of the 
magistrates, bub for certain priestly ceremonies of 
the augurs {att^quria), in which the fatter sought to 
make sure of the Divine consent to specific actions 
by miguria mlestim (Paul, p, 64) : ^wifch their lituus 
they divided that portion of the heavens lying within 
their field of vision into four regions (‘anfeica,’ 
‘postica/ ‘dextra,’ ‘sinistra’), and then decided, 
by a special Ugtim dktio (Serv. iii. 89), the 
regions in which the celestial signs were to be re- 
garded as favourable. The best-known example 
of this procedure is the inauguration of priests 
which Livy (i. 18) describes in full detail, but 
Cicero (de Leg. ii. 20} refers to otlier migxiria of a 
similar kind, regarding which strict secrecy was 
maintained (Paul p. 16),* so that the actual charac- 
ter of many of them, such as the vernisera augux'ia 
(Paul. p. 379} and the augurimn canccrium (tiiny, 
HN xviii 14; Fest. p. 28S; Philarg. on Terg. 
Geor0Ay. 425), is very obscure, while the frequently 
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mentioned augurium salutis (Cic. d& Div. i. 105 ; 
Dio Cass, sxxvii. 24 f., li. 20. 4; Suet, A^^g. 31; 
Tac. Ann, xii. 23} is expressly spoken of as piavrelas 
TLs rpdTTos (Dio Cass, xxxvii. 24. 1), in which the 
divinity was asked whether it was permissible to 
pray for the scdus 2 '>nblica. The latter ceremony 
IS referred to in a cip^ns recently discovered in 
Rome, and hearing the inscription {Kotiz, d. Scav% 
1910, p. 133): ‘Auguria: maximum quo salus 
p{opuli) R{omani) petitnr, quod aetnm est (here 
follow the names of the consuls in A.I). 3 and 7), 
quae acta sunt (consuls of the years 1, 2, 8, 12, and 
17 A.D.}/ In all these augural rites the lightning* 
flash, and e.specially the fuhmn sinistrupi^ was^ a 
highly favourable impetrativum mtspicium (Cic. 
de Dw. ii. 74 ; such an augural ceremony ^ is 
probably indicated also by the African inscrip- 
tion CIL viii. 774, bearing the representation of 
a lightning-fiash, together with the words : ^ Deo 
loci, ubi auspicium dignitatis tale, municipes Api- 
[senses]’ — a dedication which dates, at all events, 
from the time when the lightning was regarded as 
a solicited sign even in magisterial divination). 
As a spontaneously given sign, on the other band, 
lightning %vas assumed to be wholly unfavourable. 
Thus, a marriage by the solemn rite of confarreatio 
could not he proceeded with if a peal of thunder 
was heard (Serv. iv. 339), and the supreme 
deliberative assemblies of the Boman people were 
subject to the principle, ^ love tonante Mgurante 
comitia populi habere nefas’ (Cic. de Dim. ii. 43; 
cl in YaUn^ 20; Philipp, y, 7), so that thunder 
ox lightning led to the adjournment of the comitia 
as inevitably as did an epileptic seizure (‘ morbus 
comitialis’ [hest, p. 234]). It is true that in these, 
as in all other eases of the unsolicited sign, it rested 
with the presiding oflBcial to decide whether he 
would apply it to the matter in hand and take 
account of it (Pliny, JJiVxxviii. 17 ; Serv. ^n. xii. 
260); such emergencies fell under the maxim of 
Cato the Elder, viz. ‘ quod ego non sensi, nullum 
mihi vibium facib ’ (Pest. p. 234}— a principle ac- 
cording to whicli the magistrates tried their best 
to avoid the possibility of even noticing unwelcome 
signs (Cic. de Div, ii. 77). But, as such disregard 
of Divine warnings might result in serious mischief 
to the State, the legislature put an obstacle in the 
•vvay of anything like extreme neglect of unfavour- 
able signs by enjoining that the magistrates must, 
without further investigation, take full account of 
all such auguria ohlativa as were announced to 
them either by another magistrate (^obnuntiatiol, 
or by the augur who was officially in attendance 
(‘ nuntiatio ’). This injunction came to have great 
influence upon the procedure of the comitia, and 
in the political conflicts of the day it became an 
effective instrument of obstruction, as a meeting 
which took a course unsatisfactory to any party 
could be adjourned simply by an announcement 
that a flash of lightning had been seen (cf. I. M. J. 
Yaleton, ‘De iure obnuntiandi comitiis et conciliis,* 
in Mnemom^m, K.S., xix. [1891] 75-113, 229-270). 

This political perversion of a statute which was 
in its origin the expression of a religious sentiment 
is but a symx>tom of that general deterioration of 
the auspices yrhioh showed itself more and more 
during the later years of the Republic. The 
stringency of the ancient regulations was relaxed 
first of all in the army, and especially during war, 
as the conditions were then frequently most un- 
favourable for the ceremonious and protracted 
observation of the flight of birds. For a time, as 
would appear, the place of the traditional ceremony 
was taken by a special auspkmm miliiar^ which 
involved some sort of observation of spear-points 
(^"ex acummibus' [Cic. de Nat Deor, ii. 9; Arnob. 
ii. 67]), but, when— during the Second Punic War— 
Ws dovice bfid at length beep abaqdoned (Cic. 


de Div. ii, 77), every other expedient for divining 
the will of the gods was superseded by the observa- 
tion of signa ex tripudiisy i.e. the manner in which 
fowls pecked the food strewn by the pullarius 
— the point being, not simply that tliey ate, but 
that they fed so greedily that part of what they 
picked up fell to the ground again {tripndium^ 
terripavium, pavire enim ferire est [Paul. p. 244 ; 
Cic, de Div. ii. 72]). Such accidental dropping of 
food was formerly considered a favourable signum 
oblativuniy and might as such be mediated not only 
by birds of any kind, but also by quadrupeds (Cic. 
de Div. ii. 73 ; Pliny, HN viii. 83), These pnllaria 
anguria (Serv. Mn. vi. 198) eventually degenerated 
into a mere form, especially as the act of feeding 
could be so managed as greatly to influence the 
result of the signum (Cic. ii, 73) ; and a similar 
fate befell municipal divination, in which the 
observation of birds was at length abandoned in 
favour of observation of the sky {de coelo servare) ; 
this, however, ivas performed, not by the official 
himself, but by his servant the pullarius (‘ iam de 
caelo servare non ipsos censes solitos, qui auspica- 
bantur? nunc imperant pullario, Rle renuntiat’ 
[Cic. ii. 73]). On account of the comparatively 
rare performance of the augural ceremonies, it 
had been possible to solicit a lightning-flash as an 
indication of Divine consent, but with the manifold 
applications of magisterial divination such a de- 
mand could be met only by way of a gross fiction, 
so that Cicero is perfectly justified in saying (ii. 
71) : * haeo certe, quibus utimur, sive tripudio sive 
de caelo, simulacra sunt auspiciorum, auspicianullo 
mode.’ 

The performance of divination during war came 
to be still further circumscribed by the circum- 
stance that in tlie Imperium militim the duty was 
assigned — from Sulla’s time regularly, and often 
before — not to the real functionaries of the atispU 
ciiimj i.e. consuls and prsetors, but to the holders 
of prorogated authority, the proconsuls and pro- 
prietors, who had no a^ispicia of their own (Cic. 
de Div. ii. 77 : * ubi ergo avium divinatio '! quae, 
quoniam ab iis, qui auspicia nulla habent, bella 
administrantur, ad urbanas res rotenta videtur, a 
bellicis esse sublata’). But, as it still remained 
necessary to make sure of the Divine sanction 
before entering upon any decisive line of action, 
divination by ordinary methods was superseded in 
the field by extispicium, i.e. the inspection of 
entrails (‘omitto nostros, qui nihil in bello sine 
extis aguiit, nihil sine auspiciis domx * [Cic. i, 95 j 
cf* 28]), which, however, had been previously em- 
ployed as a simplemeniary expedient ; thus, 
according to £ivy, xxvii. 16. 15, before Fabms 
Maximus moved Ms camp from Tarentum to Meta- 
pontum* he first of all inquired by means of birds, 
and then, not having received the required indica- 
tion of Divine consent, he caused the haruspex to 
inspect the entrails of a victim. But it should be 
clearly understood that the inspection of entrails 
as a means of ascertaining the future was a foreign, 
not a Boman, method of divination. It is true 
that the indigenous religious practice sanctioned 
the inspection of the exta of a sacrificial animal — 
not, however, for purposes of divination, but only 
as a part of the requisite test applied to the victim 
in order to determine whether it was acceptable to 
the deity and suitable for a sacrifice. In such 
instances the entrails of the victim were examined 
in eonnelxion with the body as a whole (‘adliaer- 
entia exta inspicere'CPaul p, lOD]), and boiled in 
a pot (Yarro, de Ling^ Lat» v. 9$) ; if any ab- 
normality was discovered, the animal was regarded 
as unsuitable, and the sacrifice could not be validly 
performed — did not become a litatio {* non per- 
litatum ost’). An abortive sacrifice of this sort 
might, of course, b^ar tlm chav^cter qf a stgmini, 
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ohlatiyuTYii and thus be recognized as a Divine 
warning (as was the case, e.g., in the incident 
related by Livy, xli. 15), and it was therefore 
possible to speak of cmspicia in connexion with 
extispicia (e.g, Paul. p. 244; ‘pestifera auspicia 
esse dicebant, cum cor in extis aut caput in iecinore 
non fuisset ’) ; _ but, as already said, this Roman 
extispicium, with its scrutiny and interpretation 
of entrails, was never resorted to for the purpose 
of acquiring information as to the course of coming- 
events. 

This function, however, was the distinctive 
feature of the Etruscan haruspicinai which had 
found its way into Rome at the time of the Second 
Punic War, and in process of time gained so firm 
a footing that in the closing century of the Re- 
public the haruspex became permanently attached 
to the stall* of the commander-in-ohief. The 
Etruscan hantspicatio {OIL vi. 32328, 1. 78) was 
performed prior to all important undertakings, 
such as the departure of the army for war, or the 
beginning of a battle; and its object was, from 
an inspection of the entrails of a victim slaughtered 
expressly for the purpose (animals from which 
* voluntas dei per exta exquiritur’ were called 
consuUatorim hostim [Serv. JEn, iv, 56 ; Macr. 
Sat, iii. 6. 1]), to deduce information regarding the 
issue of the proposed action — information which 
was not confined merely to a presage of success or 
non-success, but frequently extended to details, 
as, e.g.i an ambuscade of the enemy (Livy, xxvii. 
15. 16), or a case of imminent death (Ammian. 
Marc. xxii. 1. 1), The interpretation was arrived 
at upon the basis of a highly complex system of 
doctrine, involving a most precise observation of 
the nature, and especially the abnormalities, of the 
victim*s inner organs — more particularly the liver. 
The celebrated bronze liver or Piacenza ^ is a direct 
survival from the })ractiee of the haruspices, and, 
by means of its precise division of the organ, with 
its various convexities and indentations, and the 
inscribed names of the gods associated with the 
several parts, gives ns some idea of the procedure 
of the priests. Moreover, the fact that models of 
the livers of animals, formed of terra cotta and 
covered with inscriptions, have been found also in 
Babylon,® points to a relationship between Etruscan 
and Chaldaean haruspicy which awaits a more 
thorough investigation. 

The Etruscan divination of the future, which, as 
we have seen, went far beyond the limits of the 
Roman practice, makes its influence felt likewise 
in the official treatment of prodigies, i,e. unnatural 
and alarming occurrences, such as showers of 
stones, earthquakes, monstrous births (see Peo- 
BI0IES Am PoETEHTS [Rom.]), regarded as signs 
of Divine resentment. To the Roman mind such 
phenomena were an evidence that the normal 
relations between the community and the higher 
powers were disturbed, as also an admonition to 
take the necessary steps towards retrieving the 
pax ei mnia delm, and those who in such emerg- 
encies wished to ascertain the measures requisite 
to an effective i-econciliation had recourse eitner to 
the pontificss, as the custodians of the ancient 
Roman ritual, or to the re;presentatives of foreign 
cults, such as the deoerrmri (later, the xv, mri) 
saerisfaciundiSf who were proficient in the Ormcm 
ritus, and the Etruscan harmpices (Cic. de Div, i. 

1 Of. W. Dcecfee, MrusMsche Fcyrschungm^ iv, *I)as Templtuni 
von Piacenza,’ Stuttgart, 1880 ; b. Stieda, Anatomimh-arShfiol, 
Studieiif i., Wiesbaden, 190i ; G. Ktrte, USm. Mitteil. xx. (1906) 
348-379 ; 0. Thulin, * Die Gotter des MartianuB Gapella u. der 
Broiizeleber von Piacenza,’ Ueligionageseh. Versuche u. Forcw*- 
heiUtij iii. (Giessen, 1900). 

2 Of. A, Boissier, Note snrun monument hahyloniense mppor- 
tant d gexiispicinef Geneva, 1899, Note mr un nouvemi ciocw- 
ment hahylonien se rapporiant d Vextispidne, Genova, 1901 ; 
cf. also C. Bezold, in lieligionsgeseh. Versuche u. Vorarheifent 
M (1906)24611 


97, 98). The haruspices, however, did not confine 
themselves to a simple specification of the means of 
reconciliation j on the contrary, they also under- 
took to deduce from the character and course of the 
prodigy an answer to the question, * quid portendat 
prodigium ? ’ i.e. to discover the future events, such 
as civil war and conspiracy (Cic. de Ear. Besp. 18), 
foreboded by the prodigy. Cicero’s oration de 
Rariispicium Hesponso gives us a clear conception 
of the matter and form of such a professional find- 
ing. The sacred hooks of the Etrusca discipUna 
supplied full directions for the interpretation of 
ostenta, and in particular they contained a doctrine 
regarding the interpretation of lightning which was 
absolutely alien to the augurS science of the 
Romans. According to Roman ideas, the ligh tning 
might he either an augurium impetratimim (as in 
the sacred rites of the augurs), or an augurium ohla- 
tivum (as in the proceedings of the magistrates), 
and in both cases it required to be weighed as a 
token of Divine consent or prohibition ; or, again, 
especially if it struck something and wrought 
damage, it was regarded as a prodigmm, and in 
that ease had to be rendered innocuous by certain 
acts of propitiation. The procedure of the Etruscan 
harusptceSi however, was of a very different charac- 
ter (for their system, cf. e.g, Pliny, HJSf ii. 138 ff. ; 
Seneca, Nat. Quxst, ii. 39 ff.). They first of all 
ascertained tlie region of the^ heavens whence the 
flash proceeded, and thereby identified the deities 
from whom it came; further, they defined the 
several kinds {rmmulim) of lightning-flash sent 
forth by particular gods, and determined the place, 
the time, the effect, etc. ; then from all these data 
they elicited not only the kind of propitiation 
required, but also the import of the phenomenon. 
Nor did they rest satisfied with a simple announce- 
ment that the lightning signified the deity’s consent 
to, or warning against, a given design (‘ consiliaria 
fulmina ’ [Seneca, Nat. Qucest. ii. 39. 1]), but they 
also gave quite definite predictions of future events, 
such as an extension of the frontier and a defeat 
of the enemy (Livy, xlii. 20. 1), or the approach- 
ing death and deification of the Emperor (Suet. 
Aug, 97). 

It is a fact worthy of note that this mode of 
divination was always regarded by the Romans 
as outlandish and unreliable, and this explains 
why the haruspices were never admitted into the 
official priesthood, and why their teachings never 
found a place in the Roman disciplma auguralis ; 
so that, when the Senate wished to have the 
opinion of the haruspices in any particular case, 
it summoned them from Etruna expressly for the 
purpose (the regular phrase for this was ‘haru- 
spices aceiendos ex Etruria’ [Cic. de Ear, Besp. 
25]). This proceeding, however, must be regarded 
in the same light as the action of the Roman State 
in sending amhassadoi^s to lay certain questions 
before the Greek oracles, such as that at Delphi ; 
the first deputation of this kind was sent just after 
the battle of Cannee (Livy, xxii. 57- 5, xxzii. 11. 1). 
Livy’s statements as to still earlier consultations of 
the Delphic oracle (i. 56- 9, v. 15 f.) are rightly 
regarded by H. Diels {Bibyllinische Blatter, Berlin, 
1891, p. 49, n, 3) as without foundation in fact. 
The truth is that, in times of severe national trial, 
the Roman people habitually resorted to the 
vaticination of foreign cults, but they did not 
thereby admit such practices into their own re- 
ligion. The case was different with the so-called 
Sioylline Oracles {Uhri fatales), which were author!** 
tatively introduced into Borne as early as the 
period of the Tarquins, and had their official 
custodians and interpreters in the duoviri (later 
decemviri and guindecimviri) sacris facmndis. The 
Sibyllines, however, were not oracles in the proper 
seipe, bnt ; ie. the sentences specified the . 
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particular measures — sacrilicos, lectisternia, sup- 
plicatioDS, admission of new cults—by which im- 
pending’ dangers could be turned aside and the 
anger of the gods appeased ; Imt actual predictions 
of future events lay outside tlieir province, and 
were first deduced troin ihciii at a relatively late 
period, the earliest known instance dating from 
187 B.C. {Livy, xxxviii. 45. 3). 

We may thus venture to affirm that the aversion 
to an over-curious prying into the unborn future, 
as also to the luactice of consulting the Deity with 
reference to coming events, was a characteristic 
feature of ancient Koman life, and that the 
Komans manifested this reluctance in consider- 
ably greater measure than the other peoples of 
Italy. For, as we have seen, they asked no more 
from their auguries than an assurance of Divine 
concurrence with their actions, and were unwill- 
ing to do anything in opposition to the Divine 
counsel, being for the rest content to abide the 
issue, and seeking no further revelation of the 
future. But, when we bear in mind that in times 
of calamity even the suiueme authorities suc- 
cumbed to the temptation of resorting to the 

E ractitioners of foreign divination for the occult 
nowledge which their own religion failed to 
supply, we cannot wmnder that in piivate life all 
manner of mantio devices of exotic origin acq^uired 
in process of time a great and growing induence, 
Cato the Elder already found it necessary to insert 
among Ms directions for the conduct of an estate 
steward {vilieua) the warning: ^ haruspicemaugurem 
hariolum Chaldaeum ne guem consuluisse velit’ 
{de Agri OuU. 5. 4) ; while Cicero gives quite a 
list ox fortune-tellers who, finding their clientele 
among the middle and lower classes, made a pro- 
fitable trade of forecasting the future : * nunc ilia 
testabor, non me sortilegos neque eos qui quaestus 
causa hariolentur, ne psyohomantiain qiiidem . . . 
agnoseexe ; non habeo denique nanci Marsuni 
augurem, non vicanos haruspices, non de circo 
astrologos, non Isiacos coniectores, non interpretes 
somniorum * {de Dm i. 132). These references are 
elucidated by evidence from the Imperial period, 
which shows that the people were in the habit of 
consulting soothsayers regarding such things as 
sickness (Pliny, Ep. ii. 20, "21!*.), prospects of mar- 
riage (Juven, vi. 588 ft-), the ■whereabouts of run- 
away slaves, or the advisability of purchasing an 
estate (August, de Cm Deiy x. IX). A further 
illustration is supplied by a collection of oracular 
sayings of very general application— .and, as it 
%vouId seem, from a Greek original— extracted 
from the Merobaudes palimpsest of St. Gall, and 
miblished by H, Winnefeld [Bortes Bangallense&i 
Bonn, 1887) ; from these sayings the mquirer prob- 
ably selected his particular oracle by means of 
dice. 

The most influential of these exponents of exotic 
divination were the Chaldee or, as they were sub- 
sequently styled, mathematicl (AuL Gell. i. 9. 6), i.e. 
the professors of Babylonian astrology, who pre- 
saged the destiny of individuals by means of the 
horoscope (hence they were also called gmethlimi 
liK xiv, L 1]), and gave information regarding 
the future according to the movements of the 
heavenly bodies. These astrologers were banished 
from Borne and Italy for the first time in 139 
B.O*, in consequence of an edict of the Frmtor 
peregrinus, Cm Cornelius Hispalus (Yah Mas:. 
Ep%U i. 3. 3), but In the Imperial period, by a long 
series of resolutions passed— -often at short inter- 
vals— by the ^Senate, they were made liable not 
to expulsion only, but to the severest ponalties 
(Tac. An%, ii. 32, xii. 52, Rist, ii. 62 ; Dio Cass. Ixvi. 
9. 2; Dlpian, Mas, et Horn. leg. colL [1708] 15. 2). 
These measures, hoNvever, brought aborit no con- 
siderable dimmution of their activity (Juyen. vi* 


553 It*.), as their clientele included people of the high- 
est rank, and even the Emperors themselves made 
use of their art. Hence Tacitus [Hist. i. 22) could 
with perfect justice speak of the inathcmatici as 
‘genus hominuiu pobentibus infiduni, sperantibus 
fallax, quod in civitate nostra et vetabitiir semper 
et retiiiebitur. ’ In later times it -was only the 
seeking and giving of information bearing upon 
the life of the Emperor and the succession to the 
throne — and, in the case of slaves, consultations 
regarding the duration of theii* master’s life — that 
ranked as capital crimes (Paul. Bent, v. 21. 3-4 ; 
Mommsen, Mom, Btrafreekt, Leipzig, 1899, p. 861 ft*.); 
and, indeed, Alexander Severus actually instituted 
public chairs of asU ology in Rome, and endow'ed 
them from the national exchequer {Hist, Aiig» 
Alex, Sev, 27. 5 ; 44. 4). Then at length Dio- 
cletian, in A.D. 294, issued a universal interdict 
against the ‘ars mathematiea damnahilia’ {Cod, 
Just, ix. 18. 2). Tlie death-blow to divination in 
Borne, however, was given hy the severe decree 
I (25th Jan. A.D. 357) of the Emperor Constantins 
i {God, Theod. ix. 16, 4:^ Cod. Just. ix. 18. 5 ; cf. 
also Cod. Theod. ix. 16. 6 and 8) : ‘ Nemo haxu- 
spicem eonsulat aut matheniaticum, nemo liari- 
olum, augurum et vatum prava confessio conti- 
cescat. Chaldaei ac magi et ceteri, quos maleficos 
oh facinorum multitudinem vulgus appellat, nee 
ad hanc partem aliquid nioliantur. sileat omnibus 
perpetuo divinandi curiositas. etenini supplicium 
capitis feret gladio ultore prostratus, quieimque 
iussis obsequium denegaveritj Nevertheless, in 
spite of all such repressive measures, the deep- 
seated craving of the human heart for light upon 
the future still continued to assert itself, even 
after the triumiffi of Christianity, as is shown by 
the zeal and vigour with which Christian evan- 
gelists like Caisarius of Aries and Martin of 
Bracara made war upon the vestiges of pagan 
divination. The first-mentioned gives a long and 
detailed list of the various modes of soothsaying 
still in vogue in his own day (6th cent, A.D.) : 
‘ nullus ex vobia caragos vel divinos vel sortilegos 
requirat , . . nullus sibi praecantatores adhibeat 
. . . similiter et auguria observare nolite neo in 
itinere positi aliquas avieulas eantantes attendite 
I nec ex illarum cantu diabolicas divinationes an- 
nuntiare praesumite ’ (Migne, PL xxxix. 2269) ; to 
these must he added the ‘ sortes Sanctorum ’ men- 
tioned later in the records of Councils (of, E. 
Boese, Buperstitiones Arelatemea e Cmmrw coT 
Marburg, 1909, p. 421), le. the practice 
of opening the Scriptures at random in order to 
find a sentence which might furnish the solution 
of a stubborn dilemma or give information regard- 
ing the future (^qui de paginis evangelicis sortes 
legunt’ [August. Ep. Iv. 37, p. 212, 3, Goldbacher]) 
— a device wdiieli Augustine himself had employed 
{Con/, viii, 12. 29), and which was at an eariior 
day applied in exactly the same way to the works 
of the ancient poets, especially Yergil (ik iv. 
3. 5), Cl art. Ditixatiok (Christian). 

IiiTBaA^ruas. — A. Boiich4-Lecfercq, R-tet. de la divination 
dans PantiquiMj iv. * Divination italiqtte/ Paris, 18S2. For 
ampicia and auguria i Th. Mommsen, Mihn. BtaatsreehVK 
IteipzipTj 1875-77, L 73-'114; L M. J. Valeton, *De niodis 
auapioaudi Bomanorum/ in Mnsmosynet N.S., xvii. (1889) 
275-325, 418-462, xviih (1800) 208-263, 400-450, ‘De iwaniftt- 
mtionibns Eomanis caerimcniarum ot sacerdotum/ ib, xix. 
(1801) 406-400; G. Wissowa. in MM Ii. 2326-2342, 2680- 
2687, Meligim u. KuUur d. Mdmr, Leipzig, 1902, pp. 3231, 
451 tr. For eatispieium and hmuspidna: O. Blecner, ‘De 
extispioio capita tria/ in Meligiomgmch. u* Vorar^ 

'b&iten, ed. A. Dietoricli and K, Wunseh, ii. 4. Oieseen, 1905 ; 
C. O- Thiilin, ‘Dio etruelcifiche Disoiplin : i. Die DUtzlehro,‘ in 
Goteb. ITogsh Ars$h\ yl. .6, Gothenburg, 1900, ii. ‘ Die Hara- 
spiein,’ ib. xii. 1, 1906, iii. ‘Die liitualbucher xtnd zur Oe- 
sohichfee und Organisation dor Haruspices,* ih, xlv. 3 , 1909 ; 
Wissowa, op, cU. 4C0 IT- For asirolo^’ : A, Bouch^-Leclercq, 
L*Astrologie grecque^ Paris, 1800 5 W. Kroll, ‘ Aus dor Geaoh. 
d, Asferoloj^," in Neue JaJirbUcherf. d, hl&ss, AtteH, vil. (1901) 
669-677 ; F. Boil, * Die Erforschung d, antiken AstroJogie,* 
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ih, xxi. (1908) 103-126 ; F. Cumont, tes Religions orlcniales 
dans lepagn)ilsmeromain. Pans, 1907 [Germ, fcr, by G. Gehrich, 
Leipzig and Berlin, 1910, pp. 191-214]. 

G. WiSSOWA. 

DIVINATION (Teutonic).— Tacitus [Germ, x.) 
states that the Genimn tribes practised augiiiy and 
divination by lot as much as any people. He pro- 
ceeds^ to describe the latter, which, he says, was 
used in both public and private life, and which from 
other references appears to have been a common 
custom. He says that it consisted in picking up 
and interpreting chips of wood that were inscribed 
with some kind of signs (which may possibly have 
been runic characters), and that had been scattered 
haphazard : 

*If the twi^s prove unfavourable, the matter is left over for 
that day ; while, even if they are favourable, the confirmation 
of augury is still required. For they are also familiar with the 
practice of consulting the notes and the flight of birds ; and it 
IS a characteristic of this people to seek warnings and omens 
from horses. There are kept at the public expense, in the woods 
and groves, white horses, free from all taint of human labour ; 
these, yoked to a consecrated chariot, are accompanied by the 
priest and king or chief person of the community, who observe 
their manner of neighing and snorting. Nor is there greater 
reliance on any form of augurj^, both among the common people, 
the nobility, and even the priests ; for they regard themselves 
as^the ministers of the gods, the horses as acquainted with their 

We may compare a passage in the Flateyjarhok 
(saga of Olaf Trygvason, 322), where we hear of 
horses sacred to Frey at a sanctuary in the 
Tlirondhjem fiord. In the sagas we hear also of 
wolves being used in augury, but the majority of 
the instances are concerned with birds, usually the 
raven. This bird was evidently considered to 
possess wisdom and knowledge of events, and is 
specially connected with battle ; should one be 
heard thrice screaming on the roof, it bodes death 
to warriors ,* but the appearance of ravens following 
a host or a single warrior will bring good luck in 
battle. 

A striking instance of the significance of the 
raven occurs in the saga of Olaf Trygvason in the 
Hmnshringla, Earl Hakon, after the defeat at 
Banevirke, made a great blood-sacrifice, and ‘ there 
came two ravens flying, which croaked loudly, and 
now, thought the earl, the blood-oftering has been 
accepted by Odin, and he thought good luck would 
be with him any day he liked to go into battle ’ 
(tr. Laing). Here the two birds were perhaps 
supposed to have been Odin’s own ravens, Hugin 
and Munin, from whom he learnt all that was going 
on in the world. In this connexion we may men- 
tion the raven banner of the Northmen described 
in Anglo-Saxon records; it was woven of plain 
white silk, but on it in war time there became 
visible a raven, which by its drooping or flapping 
wings portended defeat or victory. 

Augury from the voices of birds is frequently 
found in the form of a belief that certain specially 
gifted persons could understand the language of 
birds. Procopius [dQ BelL Goth* iv. 20) gives the 
story of Hermigiselus, king of the Varni, who 
interpreted the loud and incessant croaking of a 
bird as presaging Ms own death. In the sagas 
various birds act thus as soothsayers— the raven, 
the crow, and the nut-hatch. Thus in the poem 
Fafnismalj Sigurdr, after tasting Fafnir’s blood, is 
able to understand the speech of certain nut- 
hatches which warn him of the treachery prepared 
by Beginn; and the Ynglinga Baga gives the 
legend of a certain king Dag who had , a sparrow 
which he greatly valued, since, like Odiums ravens, 
it flew to different countries and brought him much 
news. 

Divination appears to have been largely mactised 
by ‘ wise women,’ both among the early Teutonic 
peoples of the Continent, and in later times in the 
North. Strabo (bk. VII. ch. ii. [p. 294]) states that 
the Cimbri were accompanied to war by grey-haired 


prophetesses, who presaged victory in battle from 
the blood and entrails of slaughtered prisoners ; 
Tacitus has several references to the prophetess 
Veleda, who was held in much reverence by the 
Bructeri, and who had predicted the success of the 
Germans and the destruction of the legions; and 
Caesar and other writers also refer to the divina- 
tions of ‘ wise women ’ among the Teutonic armies. 

In the sagas, too, we hear of the ‘wise woman,’ 
such as Thorbjorg, who, in the saga of Eirik 
Kaudlia, visits the house of Thorkel. She has a 
special dress, seat, and food, and further requires 
one of the women of the house to sing the 
* warlocks,’ or spell song. Then she predicts the 
end of the sickness and famine, and foretells the 
future of many of the people. 

In addition to these forms, we have vague 
references to some sort of inquiry of the gods, 
accompanied by sacrifices ; as, for example, in the 
Eyrhyggia Saga, where Thdrolf of the Mostr makes 
a great sacrifice and consults Thor, ‘his well- 
beloved friend,’ as to whether lie shall emigrate or 
make peace with the king, ‘ but the word showed 
Thdrolf to Iceland.’ 

We hear also of divination by dreams, and of 
the practice of single combat, as a kind of ordeal 
by battle, to decide disputes, which Tacitus {loc, 
cit.) states was also used to presage the result of a 
war. 

Litkraturb. —Corpids JPoeticuni Boreale, ed. Vigfusson and 
Powell, Oxford, 1883 ; J. Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, London, 
1880 (tr. Sballybrass) ; Sagas, passim, especially Flateyjarhok, 
ed. Vigfusson and Myer, Christiania, 1868, and Eeimsknngla, 
tr. Laing, London, 1844 ; Caesar, do Bell. Gall. i. 50 : Tacitus, 
Germania, viii., x., Bist. iv. 61, 65 ; Procopius, de Bell. Goth* 
ir. 20 ; Ammianus MarceHinus, xiv. 9, 10 ; Agathias, ii. 6. 

C. J. Gaskell. 

DIVINATION (Vedic).— The Vedio art of 
divination, when contrasted with the Greek art, 
presents striking diiferences. Institutions compar- 
able ivith the wide-reaching influence of the Greek 
oracles were never developed, and, while the gift 
of prophecy could, like other mystic powers, be 
acquired and increased by religious austerities 
(cl MahMidrataj 3. 16,870, Calc, ed.), still the 
power of seeing what is hidden, especially what 
is hidden in the future, depended in the main not 
on inspiration or personal gifts, but on the know- 
ledge of how to interpret certain omma and por- 
tmita* The chief reason for this fact must be 
sought in the great development of the other 
branches of magic (cl Magic [Ved.]). A man who 
is in possession of the magical means to aeq^uire any 
desired blessing has little reason to inquire what 
the future has in store. Indeed, Hs only motive 
for inquiring about the future can be to learn when 
danger is impending, in order that he may avert 
it by the timely performance of the necessary rites. 
It was primarily to this need that the observance 
of omens and portents in India was due, though 
further development was sure to foUow, as the 
attempt to define an evil portent leads of itself 
to the observation of favourable omens. 

The omens and portents recognized in the Vedic 
system of divination may be classified as follows: 
(1) ominous appearances and actions of animals, 
especially birds— ; (2) phenomena at vari- 
ance wim the usual course of .Nature — adhhufa ; 
(3) physical marks — lajcsa'^a*^ (4) omens of an 
astrological .nature; (0) omens drawn from occur- 
rences at the sacrifice ; and (6) dreams. 

With regard to the omens drawn from the sacri- 
fice, it must be noted that,, while they depend in 
part upon things not wholly subject to the regu- 
lation of the celebrant {e*g* the movements and 
colour of the fire), in part they depend upon things 
that are subject to his wili {B,a* when it is stated 
that Pairjaaya will give rain if both or me of the 
hidls that draw the cart is black, 
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Bmhmana^ 3. 3. 4. 11]), and so pass over by almost 
imperceptible tra.nsitions from divinatory obser- 
vances into directions about the sacrificial technique 
required to obtain a desired object. This subject 
will be referred to in otlier articles (cf., art. 
Dreams [Vedic]), and the present article will be 
devoted to the ceremonies the purpose of which 
is the attainment of knowledge [vijnana), usually 
of future events, which is unattainable by natural 
means. 

1, Sources.— As was to be expected, the chief 
sotQ’ce for such ceremonies is the Kcmhilca Butra^ 
which is supxdeinented by an interesting chapter 
in the Sammidhana Brdhmana, 3. 4. Sporadic 
instances occur in other Tedic texts, sufficient to 
show that such practices -were not confined to these 
two schools, and that the reason why they are not 
more frequently mentioned in other texts is to be 
sought in the nature of the literature, 

2, The ceremonies. — The most widely attested 
^?^)n»nc^-ceremoIly is the test of the bride, advised 
or enjoined by the Grhya Sutras (^svalayana, 1. 
6. 4-6; Gobhila, 2. 1. 3-9 ; Apastamblya, 3. 14-17 ; 
Manava, 1. 7. 9-10; Kathalca, 14; Bharadvaja, 1. 
11 [the last two in Caland, p. 127, n. 8] ; Kausika, 
37. 7-10 ; cf. Wintemitz, Das altind. Soefizeits- 
ritiioUi 1892, p. 87). ^ It is based upon the prin- 
ciple of attraciio smiiUumf and consists in offering 
from four to nine clods of earth, taken from differ- 
ent places, to the bride, whose choice is ominous. 
Xivalayana’s list is typical, and comprises clods 
from a field that yields two crops a year, from the 
stable of a cow, from a vedi (altar), nrom an undry- 
ing pool, from a gambling-place, from cross-roads, 
from a barren spot, and from a cemetery. They 
signify respectively that the bride’s offspring 'will 
1^ rich in food, rich in cattle, rich in holy lustre, 
rich in everything, addicted to gambling, wander- 
ing in different directions (according to Kausika, 
that she -vvill be unfaitliful), poor, and the cause of 
the death of her husband (according to Kausika, that 
she will not live long). When there is a ninth clod 
(Gobhila and Kathaka), it is mixed of all these 
substances. The ceremony is recommended when 
it is impossible to determine the bride’s qualities 
from the marks on her body {lalc^midm), but 
Apastamba implies that her family have a right 

. to object to this test. An alternative in Katriifca, 
37. 11-12, is to require the bride to pour out a 
handful of water that has been blessed. If she 
does this in an easterly direction it is a good omen. 

With this may he compared the pracfices for the 
purpose of seeing whether the groimd selected for a 
house is suitable ( Apast. GS 2. 8. 1-S), though these 
may appear to us practical rather than magical, 
and the impression is strengthened by the absence 
of aH religious elements trom the ceremony. A 
pit is dug and refilled. If the earth more than 
refills it, the site is good ; if it fails to fill it, the 
site is bad ; if it fills it exactly, the site is indif- 
ferent. Or, after aimset, the pit is filled with 
water. Jf, in the morning, there is water still in 
it, the site is good ; if the ^ound is dry, it is bad ; 
and if it is moist, It is indinerent. 

Another method of divination in the Kaulika, 
with parallels in the hieratic literature, is based 
upon the mde-spread belief that a man’s reflexion 
or shadow is part of Ms personality. Hence, when 
one cannot see Ms reflexion, Ms spirit is gone (he is 
gatdm^ or gatmmnm)^ and he is in danger 
of death. The Kausika, 16. 9-10, employs this 
i^^ea as follows : Before a battle the king causes 
his warriors to look, two hy two, into a vessel of 
water over which Atharva Veda, 6. 2, 6, has been 
recited ; if any warrior does not see his reflexion 
he must not take part in the approaching battle. 
Similar ' applications of this idea are found in 
TSittiriya g^aihhitii, 6. 6. 7. 1 ; Haifcrayani Baihhita, 


4. 7. ^ ; A^valayana Srauta Sutra, 6. 19. 5 ; Apas- 
taniha SS. 13. 14. 3. 4 ; Katyayana SS. 3. 3. 6 (cf, 
Oldenberg, p. .526, n, 4), 

Another method of divination xiraetised before a 
battle is as follows ; Three ropes, made of bow- 
strings, are laid upon heated coals, and Athar. Ved. 
6. 6 is recited over them. The middle string repre- 
sents death, the other strings the two armies. If the 
middle string passes over one of the other strings 
it forebodes me defeat of that army ; if one of the 
outside strings passes over the middle string it 
signifies the victory of the army it represents. 
Further auguries as to the rank of the men who 
will fall are drawn from the portion of the string 
that curls — the top, middle, and bottom of the 
strings denoting men of similar standing. Beed- 
stalks (m/cd) may be used instead of tbe ropes (cf. 
Kan4ika, 15, 15-18). The Samavidliana Branmana 
(3. 4. 10) attains the same puiqDOse in the following 
manner ; each contestant is represented by a pile 
of glowing smokeless coals ; these are sprinkled at 
the same time with ghi. He will be victorious 
whose pile first blazes up with flames free from 
smoke and moving from left to right. 

To learn who will live long {jlvita-mj%dna) the 
same text (3, 4. 11) proceeds in *a similar way, but 
in this case the ghi must be made from woman’s 
milk and chtamed on the same day. The favour- 
able omen in this case is for one’s pile to bnm 
longest. For the same purpose the Kausika, 
15. 13-14, directs that three ropes of bowsfcrings 
be laid on heated coals ; if they curl upwards it 
is a good omen. 

Another^ augury before the setting out of a war- 
like expedition is to produce an inauspicious smoke 
' by sprinkling grass rvith iiigida-oili reciting certain 
hymns over it, and burning it with an uncanny 
fire (for these details cf. art. Witchoraft [Ved.]). 
The expedition will conquer the region towards 
which the smoke goes (ef, Kausika, 14. 30-31). 

The direction in which a lost object must be 
sought is discovered in the following ways: A 
•water pitcher is covered with a new cloth and 
placed upon a bed which is not in its usual position, 
and the leavings of an offeiing made with recita- 
tion of Athar. ved. 2. 1 are poured over it. The 
faces of t-wo girls who have not yet meastniated 
are covered with a cloth so that they cannot see, 
and they are told to remove the pitcher. The lost 
object is in the direction in which tliey carry the 
piitcher. Dice may be used instead of the pitcher 
and a plough instead of the bed (cf. Kausika, 
37* 4-6), Another method consists of throwing 
down and cross-roads twenty-one 

pebbles blessed with Athar. Ved. 7. 9, but how 
they indicate the direction is not specified (cf. 
Kausika, 52. 12 ff.). 

Whether a woman will get a husband is ascer- 
tained by tying calves to a seven-ply rope, smeared 
with the leavings of an offering made with recita- 
tion of Atlmr. Ved. 2. 36, and bidding her loose 
them. If she does so in order from left to right 
she will marry (cf, Kausika, 34. 17). The direction 
from which the wooer will come is discovered by 
letting loose a steer, whose head is covered with a 
new cloth on which have been placed the leavings 
of an offering made with recitation of Athar, Yeti. 
2. 36 (of, Katmika, 34. 18-19), The same informa- 
tion is gained, at an oblation offered at dawn to 
Aryaman to obtain a husband for one’s sister, by 
observing tbe direction from wMch the crows come 
(cf* Kausika, 34. 21-24). 

The sex of a cliild is foretold by placing four 
fruits of the flax plant in the mother’s Jiand, bless- 
ing them 'with. Athar. Ved. 1. II, and pouring water 
over them. If they adhere to one another the child 
will, for obvious reasons, be a boy. Or the priest 
may whisper the same hymn over the son of a 
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Brahman and order him to touch the mother. If 
the name of the limb touched is grammatically 
masculine, the child will be a boy (cf. Kaiisika, 
33. i7”20). The conclusions drawn from the ai}- 
pearance of the root of a plant dug for a charm 
to secure easy delivery, and from the fact that the 
symbolical drawing apart of the w^^%a-grass is 
accomplished without tearing them, are to be 
considered as the observance of omens rather than 
charms of divination (Kausika, 33. 12. 3). 

The prediction of the weather was an especial 
object of divination, and apparently undertaken 
by means of the smoke of burning dung. The 
idea readily passed into the form that the weather 
]')rophet controlled the weather. Hence, Athar. 
Ved. 6. 128 says ; ‘ When the stars made Sakadliuma 
(he who preoicts the weather from the smoke of 
dung) their king, they bestowed good weather 
upon him. ‘ ‘ This shall he his dominion, they said. ’ 
The hymn is employed in Kausika, 50. 15-16, for the 
propitiation of Sakadhuma by one who is about to 
start on a journey (cf. Bloomfield, AJPh vii. 484 &. ). 
Among the Parisistas of the Atharva Veda is also 
a text entitled Sadyovrstilahsana^ and devoted to 
the signs of rain that will come immediately. 

In addition to these, the Kausika has a number 
of charms for obtaining the answer to any question. 
They are referred to briefly, with imbrication of the 
hymns required, in Kausika 37. l'-3, hut fuller 
details are given in the commentary of Ke^ava. 
The first is as follows. The questioner thinks either 
to himself or aloud of the question he wishes an- 
swered. Then he recites a hymn over a milk- 
porridge; while it is cooking he thinks, ‘This 
porridge is done,’ or ‘This porridge is not done.’ 
If he has guessed correctly, the answer to the 
original question will be according to his wish. 
Similarly, the answer may he made to depend 
upon whether a substance laid upon heated coals 
will curl upwards or not ; whether the number of 
blades in a punch of grass is odd or even ; whether 
a flower will close on the day after a hymn has 
been recited over it; whether he can foretell the 
direction in which a reed or arrow shot straight 
upwards •will fall, or the side towards which a 
yoke or - branch [Crinum amaryllacece) 

balanced on Ms head will fall ; whether the 
quantity of milk he takes will be sufficient to 
nil to overflowing a vessel partly filled -with water ; 
whether the smoke from tne fire moves from left 
to right, or mce ve 2 'sa ; whether he can foretell the 
throw of the dice ; ^ whether he can divide twenty- 
one pebbles into two heaps in such a way that the 
odd and even numbers will be in the hand that he 
expected. 

On the same principle rest two charms of the 
Samavidhana Brahmana, 3. 4. 9 and 6. Two heaps of 
unhusked grains are dbsi^ated respectively as ^ to 
be’ and ‘not to be,’ and the person who is consult- 
ing the oracle is told to take Ms choice. Or the 
celebrant orders two pupils {hrahmachdrins) to 
raise two bamboo poles; if they bend (as he ex- 
pects them to do), it is a sign or success. In both 
of these cases the necessary maMo potency is im- 
parted to the apparatus by the celebrant keeping it 
with him over night, and singing over it a certain 
sdmwii. At dawn this sdman is sung again, and 
the test takes place. In the same way, a maiden 
who has not yet menstruated is enabled to see the 
future in a minror or spoonful of water (3. 4. 4, 5) ; 
a rod is made to forebode success by growing longer 
in the night (3. 4. 7) ; and the seeds that will thrive 
are distinguished by their increase of weight on the 
night of the full moon of the month of Asadha 
(3. 4. 8). 

1 For a late text cotitaining elaborate oracles from dice, cl 
Weber, ^ TJeber ein iiidisches Wiirfel-Omlcel,* Indisclie Streifmh 
i. (Berlin, 1S68> 274 ff. 


As an example of such practices in a .^ra?f^c6-text 
may be cited Taittiriya Saihhita, 3. 3. 8. 4, where 
directions are given to cook a cake of a cerfcam size 
on the ekdstahd (the first or last night of the year), 
and in the morning to attempt to set fire with it to 
a thicket. If the tMcket burns, it will be a lucky 
year. The same text also (ii. 509; Hiranyakesin 
SS. 22. 13-14) employs a horse as a weather pro- 
phet. But the ceremony enjoined in GohMla GS 
4. 8. 14 ff. — one goes out of the village in an easterly 
or northern direction, and erects at cross-roads or 
on a mountain a pile of the dung of ’\nld beasts, 
sets it on fire, sweeps the coals away, and makes 
an oblation of butter with Ms mouth : if the butter 
catches fire, he will get twelve villages; if it 
smokes, three— is less a means of divination than 
a charm to effect the desired purpose, combined 
with an augury from the ceremony, comparable 
with such practices as those of Kausika, 19. 21, 
47. 29, and others. 

In looking back npon these performances, certain 
common featm'es may he observed : (1) A religious 
or quasi-religious ceremony is necessary to impart 
efficacy to the apparatus. (2) The general principle 
upon wMch most of them rest is the idea that, an 
association being established between two ques- 
tions, the answer to the one will be the answer 
to the other, or that the person can answer both 
correctly who can answer ene correctly. This is 
hut a particular application of the fundamental 
principles of magic, that the part may be substi- 
tuted for the whole, and that objects connected 
in any way, even though merely by an association 
of ideas, constitute a whole. (3) It is noteworthy 
that none of the mmitras seems to have been prim- 
arily intended for the purpose for which they are 
here employed. (4) There is a marked tendency 
for the charms to pass from an inquiry about the 
future into a means of compelling a desired end. 

In some cases the indication of success is the 
occurrence of what we would term a miracle, &.g. a 
growing rod, seeds increasing in weight. Tins idea 
is employed in several forms of the ordeal [dawya^ 
divya), while in other cases the ordeal is merely a 
particularly intensified form of oath. Hence it is 
also called sapatha, literally ‘oath’ or ‘self-curse.’ 

In reality the ordeal is but a particular form of 
divination, the question being the guilt or innocence 
of a suspected man. In view of the occurrence of 
tMs belief among other Indo-European peoples 
(Schrader, Meallex, der indogerm. AUertuTiiskunde^ 
s,v, ‘Gottesurtheil’), it is surprising to find only 
two incidental allusions to the practice in Yedic 
literature. The first of these is Pafichaviih^a Brah- 
mana, 14. 6. 6, where the story is told of how the 
Bsi* Medhatitlii taunted the $§i Vatsa with being 
not a Brahman, but the son of a Sudra woman. 
The latter proposed that they should both pass 
through the fire to see wMch was the better Brah- 
man. They did so, each singing the mmm that 
hears Ms name, and Vatsa emerged vdthout losing a 
hair, for that was Ms wish, and the Vatsa sdmcm\% a 
winner of wishes. The other passage is Chhandogya 
TJpanisad, 6. 16. 1-3, where the trial of a man ac- 
cused of theft, by a form of the fixe ordeal in which 
the instrument is a heated axe, is employed as a 
parable. Another passage, Kausika, 52. 8, may hear 
upon the question. Among the practices assigned 
to the hymn Athar. Ved. 6. 106, which is used to 
prevent or heal the effects of fixe, is the s-utra, 
sapymndndyaprayachclhJiati, Saya^a, who is fol- 
lowing Kesava, and who is followed in turn by 
Galand, explains that in place of the taptamdsa 
ordeal (cf, Tbelow), the celebrant must recite the 
hymn over the oil or other substance employed 
before handffig it to the person who is undergoing 
ordeai This interpretation cannot be correct, 
as' such magical aids are' especially forbidden in 
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the case of the vim ordeal ; and, according to the 
parihJiasd {general rule), Kaunika, 7. 7, the sutra 
must mean that the hymn is recited over a stiiTcd 
drink and jjorridge %vliich are given to the ktpya- 
mdna. If it has anything to do with the ordeal, it 
must refer to a secret preparation, which would 
have been forbidden had it been detected. In this 
sense the middle, not the jjassive participle, should 
have been employed, and it is best to give to the 
word the general sense of ^one who is sulTering 
from a curse.’ That in later times the ceremony 
may have ])een performed especially by those about 
to undergo with guilty consciences the taptamdsa 
(and agni ?) ordeal is not improbable, and Kesava 
may be aceexited as a witness to the fact j but theie 
is no reason to believe that the ceremony ivas origin- 
ally devised for such cases, or ever restxicted to 
them. 

Further evidence for the fire ordeal was formerly 
found in Athar. Ved. 2. 12. 1-8 (so Sclilagintweit, 
Die Gottesurtlieile cUr lmlm\ 1866, p. 9 ; Weber, In- 
disoliQ Btudlm, xiii. (1876) 164 ft*. ; Ludwig, De/* D/r/- 
hi. (1878) 445 ; Zimmer, AUindisches Lehen, 
1879, p. 183 f.; Kaegi, Alter tmd Herhunft dcs 
germ. GotUsurtheils, 1887. Tiie inteiyretation was 
urst doubted by Koth (cf. Grill, E/iinaert Lieder des 
Atharva Veda, 1888, p. 16), and the ritualistic mani- 
pulation of the hymn in the Kau^ika Sutra finally 
disclosed its true nature as an imprecation against 
an enemy for thwarting holy work (cf. Bloomfield, 
AJFh XI. 330 ft: ; SBE xKi. 89, 294 ft:). 

The earliest lawbooks, also, make but slight 
reference to the practice, most probably because 
it was not considered of great importance, and 
because they were consecxuently williug to leave 
the details to be decided by local customs. These 
have been gathered and systematized by the later 
treatises on law, whicli finally recognize nine forms 
of ordeal. 

(1) By the scales {dhata, tula). The accused is 
X>laced in one scale of a balance and his weight in 
stones and sand in the other scale. He descends 
from the scale, and after certain ceremonies is 
again placed on the balance. If he is lighter, he is 
innocent ; if heavier, guilty. Equality of weight 
is generally considered proof of guilt in a less 
degree, though the authorities differ upon this 
point and upon the significance of accidents to the 
apparatus. 

(2) By fire [agni). The accused, whose hands are 
more or less xirotected by leaves and grains, is re- 
quired to step in seven circles, while holding in 
his jiands a piece of Jieated iron. If his hands are 
burnt it is a jiroof of his guilt. 

(3) By water (mlila). To prove Ms innocence, 
the accused must remain under water until a swift 
runner can bring back an arrow shot at the time of 
submersion. 

(4) By poison (vim). If no ill effects are ob- 
servable vdthin a certain time after the accused 
has taken the poison, he is declared innocent 

(5) By Jioly water (kokt). An image of a god 
recognized by the accused is bathed in water, 
whioii is then given to the accused to drink. If he 
does so without betraying his guilt, and no mis- 
fortune imx>pens to him within a certain time, he is 
innocent. ^ 

^ (6) By rice grains (taoidula). Grains of unhusked 
rice are soaked in water In which an image of a 
god has been bathed, and are given to the accused 
to chew. He is tlien required to spit upon a leaf. 
If there is no blood evident, and Ms gums are 
uninjured, he is innocent. 

(7) By a heated gold-piece (tapimndm). The ac- 

cused is required to l^ake a gold-xdece irom a vessel 
of heated gin and oil. Quivering and blisters are : 
IH’oofs of g\ult. I 

(8) By a ploughshare The accused, to I 


establish his innocence, nmst lick a heated plough- 
share vitliout burning liis tongue. 

(9) By lot {dharmCidharma). Bepresentations of 
innocence and guilt are placed in a vessel, and the 
accused is required to draw one. 

The form of ordeal is determined by tiie nature 
of the crime, tlie position of the accused, and the 
season of tlie year. There is observable, as always 
in Hindu law, the tendency to favour the uiiper 
castes, but there is also a tendency to moderate 
the conditions of tlie ordeal in favour of the ac- 
cused, and the accuser is generally required to 
uiKlerg'o the ])enalty in ease the accused is ac- 
quitted. The ordeal can be applied only in the 
absence of human evidence, and, as was to he 
expected, is accompanied by religious ceremonies 
(for further details cf. J. Jolly, EecJit und Sitte, 
1896, p. 144 f., and esp. A, F. Stenzler, 'Die ind. 
Gotiesurtheile,’ ZD MG ix. 661--682). 

IMie practices described must be much older than 
the texts in which they are contained. Tliere is 
no warrant for declaring the essentials of any one 
form later than another ; and the familiar nature 
of the Yedic allusions to the fire ordeal as some- 
thing iveil knoivn -warrants the belief that similar, 
if not identical, j>ractices were in vogue in Yedic 
times. 

Allusions to ordeals axe found in the classic 
literature in Eamayaua, vi. 101-103 (Gorresio), 
•where Sita proves her innocence by walking 
through fire; and in the Mrchohhakatika, 9. 43, 
p, 156 S,, where the ordeals by fire, water, xioison, 
and the scales are referred to. 

Liter ATK niE.—Iu addition to the articles cited, cf. Victor 
Heniy, La Magie dans Unde antique, Paris, 1901, pp. 69-78; 
A. Hillebrajidt, RitualUtteratur, Strassbni^*:, 1807, p. 186; 
H. Oidenbergr, Die Meligimi dm Veda, Berlin, 1804, p. 600 IT. ; 
and the indexes to ‘ILvuins of the Atliarva-Veda’ [tr. M. 
Bloomfield], in SEE xlii., Oxford, 1897, and W. Caland, Altin- 
disches Zauberritual, Amsterdam, 1900, 

G. M. Bolling. 

DIVINE RIGHT. — Divine right is a right 
conferred by God, sanctioned or inspired by Him, 
and based on His ordinance and axipointmeut. The 
phrase is generally used to express the theory that 
kings hold tlieir authority, not from the choice or 
consent of their subjects, but from God Himself 
alone. In English history it came into specific use 
in the 17th century, during the disputes between 
the Btuarts and their peoxde. The claim of Divine 
right was j>re-eminently made for that dynasty? 
the doctrine became the badge of Tories and High 
Churchmen; and at the Restoration in 1660 it 
was the accepted royalist creed. It was seriously 
maintained that hereditary monarchy, as opposed 
to every other form of government, has the Divine 
approval ; that no human power can justly deprive 
a legitimate king of his rights ; that the authority 
of such a king is necessarily always despotic ; that 
constitutional liberties are not ri'dits of the people, 
but concessions freely made by the king and liable 
to be resumed at his ideasure ; that treaties which 
he may make with his subjects merely inform 
tliem of his present intentions, and are not con- 
tracts of whicli the i>erformanee can be demanded, 

The chief representative of the Divine right 
party was Sir Robert Filmer, who in his books 
and pamphlets laid down the doctrine that the 
government o! a family is the true original and 
model of all government, that all kings and 
governors derive their absolute autiioiity from the 
patriarchs, and that to the end of the world the king 
will always have the natural right of a sux>reine 
father over a mnltitude. This fantfistic theory was 
fuTy develox>ed in his FuCHarcIm^ a jiosthumous 
V ai'K (X6S0), but his x>osition was sufficiently in- 
dicated in works xmbHshed during his lifetime, 
his ' Freeh olcleris Grand Inquest touching our 
Sovereign Lord the King and his Parliament* 
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(1648), Ms 'Anarchy of a Limited and Mixed 
Monarchy’ (1648), his 'Observations upon Mr. 
Hobbes’ Leviathan, Mr. Milton against SMiiiasins, 
and H. Grotius, Be jure belli et paciSy concerning 
the Original of Government’ (1652). It amounted 
to a paternal despotism : the king alone is the 
maker of laws, the Lords only give counsel to 
the king, and the Commons merely ' perform and 
consent to the ordinances of parliament.’ It was 
this ' patriarchal ’ theory of government, doggedly 
adhered to by the Stuarts, that I’ent the fabric of 
the constitution in the reign of Charles i., and 
drove the long-suliering nation to the Revolution 
of 1688. 

In the previous century, Richard Hooker (c. 1553- 
1600) had given a philosophical statement of the 
principles of govemment, making the consent of 
the people the prime req^uisite : 

* Without which consent there were no reason that one man 
should take upon him to he lord or judge over another ; be- 
cause, although there he according.to the opinion of some very 
great and judicious men a kind of natural right in the noble, 
wise, and virtuous, to govern them which are of servile dis- 
position ; nevertheless for manifestation of this their right, and 
men’s more peaceful contentment on both sides, the assent of 
them who are to be governed seemeth necessary. 

‘To fathers within their private families Nature hath given a 
supreme power ; for which cause we see throughout the world, 
even from the foundation thereof, all men have ever been taken 
as lords and lawful kings in their own houses. Howbeitover a 
whole grand multitude having no such dependency upon any one, 
and consisting of so many families as every politic society in the 
world doth, impossible it is that any should have complete law- 
ful power, but by consent of men, or immediate appointment 
of God ; because, not having the natural superiority of fathers, 
their power must needs be either usurped, and then unlawful ; 
or, if lawful, then either granted or consented unto by them 
over whom they exercise the same, or else given extraordinarily 
from God, unto whom all the world is subject’ (JS/ccl. Polity, 
i. 10 ; Keble’s edition, i. S02 f.). 

To popularize the principles of the liberty of 
subjects, the hery logic of Samuel Rutherford did 
more than the massive learning of Hooker. His 
Lex Bex (1644) was intolerable to the Royalists. 
Not only was it burnt by the hangman in Edin- 
burgh in 1661, and by the hands of Sharpe under 
the windows of its author’s college in St. Andrews, 
but it would probably have cost him his life, as he 
was about to be tried for high treason when he 
'got another summons before a superior Judge,’ 

‘ The king,* he contends, ‘ hath no masterly dominion over 
the people, but only fiduciary *(116). * That the power of the 
king is fiduciary, that is, given to him by God in trust, Royalists 
do not deny ; but we hold that the trust is put upon the king 
by the people ’ (124). ‘The people may be without the king, 
but not the king without the people ’ (144), ‘ Thou|fh God im- 
mediately without any action of the people make kings, this is 
a weak reason, to prove they cannot unmake them ’(146). *I 
utterly deny that God ever ordained such an irrational creature 
as an absolute monarch’ (216), ‘Whatever the king doth as 
king, that he doth by a power borrowed from the Estates, who 
made him king. He must then be nothing but an eminent 
servant of the State ’ (233). 

The democratic priucmle was argued for in an- 
other classical •work on English constitutional law 
and polity — Locke’s Two Treatim on Government 
(1690). In the 'Ehrst Treatise’ he subjects the 
writings of Filmer to a searching analysis, going 
over his arguments eeriatimi and in the 'Second 
Treatise ’ he maintains that civil rulers hold their 
power not absolutely but conditionally, govern- 
ment being a moral trust which is forfeited if 
the conditions are not fulfilled by the trustees. 
Written for the immediate purpose of vindicating 
the Revolution, Locke’s work contains the essential 
principles which have regulated political prooxess 
for over two centuries, and gradually moulded the 
British constitution. 

Carlyle, in his lecture on 'The Hero as King/ 
remarks that 'much sorry stuff, written mne 
hundred years ago or more, about the "Divine 
right of kings ” ’ had better be left to rot silently in 
the Public Libraries. At the same time he does 
not wish to ' let the immense rubbish go without 
leaving us some soul of it behind.’ 


‘ Find me the true Kbnning, King, or Able-maii, and he has a 
divine right over me. That we knew in some tolerable measure 
how to find him, and that all men. were ready to acknowledge 
his divine right when found : this is precisely the healing which 
a sick world is everywhere, in these ages, seeking after 1 ’ (On 
Heroes, People’s ed. p, 183 f.). ‘ He that models Nations accord- 
ing to his own image, he is a King, though his sceptre were a 
walking-stick ; and properly no other is ’ {Frederich the Great, 
People’s ed. , vol. i. p. 286). In this high sen.se Cromwell is a king 
by Divine right ; while Pitt is ‘ not born a King,— alas, no, not 
officially so, only naturally so ; has his Idngdoin to seek. . . . 
tragical it is ... to see a Royal Man, or Born King, wading 
towards his throne in such an element. But, alas, the Born 
King ... so seldom can arrive there at all’ {ib. vii. 139 f.). 

The older doctrine had an ephemeral revival at 
the time of the Holy Alliance (1814), which, wdiile 
to all appearances an attempt, inspired by the 
religious idealism of the Czar Alexander I., to find 
in the 'sacred precej^ts of the Gospel’ a common 
basis for a general league of European govern- 
ments having for its object the preservation of 
peace, was really a brotherhood of sovereigns hold- 
ing the reins of government hy Divine right. The 
same high doctrine was dear to the first German 
Emperor, who intensely believed himself to be the 
vicegerent of the ‘ God of battles ’ ; and it is held 
as firmly hy his grandson, who habitually lays 
stress on the Divine right by which alone the 
kings of Prussia rule, sincerely holding that they 
are appointed and inspired to shape their people^s 
destinies. ‘ Considering myself as the instrument 
of the Lord, without heeding the "views and 
opinions of the day, I go my way’ (Konigsberg 
speech, 1910). The principle is logically applied 
in Russia, where the Emperor places the crown (as 
the first Napoleon did) on his own head, deriving 
his kingly prerogative from no man, and being 
answerable to no man. 

The Old Testament has often been regarded as 
teaching the Divine right of kings. But it speaks 
with a somewhat uncertain voice. In gratitude 
for the monarchy, which, arising out of natural 
beginnings, drew together all the vital energies 
of -Israel in devotion to one God and one king, 
the prophets went to all lengths in proclaiming 
the king’s person sacrosanct and liis rule Divine. 
The earthly monarch was sent in the place of the 
heavenly ; he was Jahweh’s anointed and His son, 
the mediator through wliom help, salvation, and 
blessing came to the people. The Civil State was 
a miracle, a gift of God, and even the glorious 
kingdom of the future was inconceivable without 
a heaven-sent king. Time, however, brought dis- 
illusionment ; a succession of weak and unright- 
eous kings were unfaitliful to the pure religion ; 
Hosea (13^^) regarded the monarchy itself as an 
evil ; and, according to a late stratum of the his- 
torical books, Samuel from the very beginning 
foresaw a d.angerous rivalry to the kingship of 
Jahweh, an autocracy substituted for a theocracy 
(IS 8'^^*)* It is certain that the prophets never re- 
nounced their Divine right of criticizing the policy 
and the character of their kings, and that long 
before the end came they remorselessly foretold 
the dissolution of the State and the abolition of 
the monarchy, at least until the Messiah should 
come to restore all things. 

In the New Testament, Christ Himself acknow- 
ledges the rights of Omsar (the reigning Emperor 
was Tiberius) within' his own sphere (Mk 12^'^), and 
St. Paul declares that the Po-vvers that he (^ovv^at 
are ordained of ' God, so that resistance 
to the Power is resistance to the ordinance of God 
(Ro 13^^0' The Divine-right partyin the Jacobean 
and, Caroline period regarded such utterances as 
strongly supporting their cause j and even Bishop 
Berkeley appears to have interpreted them as pre- 
scribing hn unlimited. obedience. 'Loyalty is a 
moral viitue, and " Thou shalt not resist the Sup- 
reme Power” a rule or law of nature, the least 
breach whereof hath the inherent stain of moral 
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turpitude* (JVor/cs, iv. 111 [quoted by Sunday- 
HeadlaiUj Eomans^ Edin. 1895, p. 372]), Eut the 
early Christians, who Avere bo loyal to Cfesar ^ for 
conscience’ sake * (Ko 13®), Avero loyal to Christ for 
the same reason ; and, when Cfcsar went beyond 
his sphere and claimed from them Divine honours, 
they not only refused to bow to his authority, but 
branded him as Hhe Beast.* 

In truth, the despotic claim of Divine right 
must always make kings either odious or ridicu- 
lous. King James i,, ivlio Avas in the habit of 
telling his Parliament that ‘ they held their privi- 
leges merely during his pleasure, and that they 
had no more business to inquire Avh?it he might 
laArfully do than Avhat the Deity might laAvfully 
do* (Macaiday, Hist, of Eng,^ ed. London, 1871, 
i. 37)j was reminded by Melville that, though he 
Avas king over men, he Avas only ‘God’s silly 
vassal.* It Avas not a courtly speech, any more 
than Knox’s memorable saying to Mary, ‘Your 
will, Madam, is no reason.* But such bold utter- 
ances — the expression of the Divine and indefeas- 
ible right of private judgment — becoming household 
words, created an atmosphere in Avhich the doc- 
trine of Divine right to unlimited poAA^er ultimately 
died a natural death. Faint and ghostly echoes 
of it are still frequently heard abroad, as Avhen 
Martensen [Christian Ethics [Social'], Eng. tr., 
Edin. 1882, p. 187) advocates hereditary monarchy, 
‘beuause of ite full manifestation of the fact that the king 
ejoats not hy the will of the people, hut by the will of Goef, 
that the king and hia authority are gimi ua, that he is exactly 
the person whom we ought to have, that subjective arguing is 
in this matter of as little use as it would be to complain that 
we have not other parents than those whom God hag given us, 
although those parents may have undeniable imperfections, to 
which we need not be blind, but by which our dxitifubiess must 
not be disturbed.’ 

The ideal State is that in Avhicli the Divine 
light of every personality is recognized, and the 
throne thus broad-based upon the people’s aauII. 
In such a State each individual can say, in a much 
higher sense than Avas meant by the Grand Mon- 
arque, ‘L’dtat e’est moi* It is vain to imagine 
that ‘there’s such divinity doth hedge a king* 
(Samlet, ly, v, 123), Aviien the king happens to be 
Hamlet’s stepfather, laAviess and murderous j but 
the Avords have a profound significance when tlie 
Divine protection of a good king is mediated by 
the fetA’-ent loyalty of a great nation. 

‘ Where the king doth guide the state, and the law the king, 
that commonwealth is like a harp or melodious instrument, the 
strings Avhereof are tuned and handled all by one, following as 
, laws the rules and canons of musical science* (Hooker, vlil 2. 
Keble’s ed. iii. 440). 

See also art. Government, and Literature there 
cited. J. Steahan, 

DIVORCE.~See Maebiage. 


DOCETISM. — I, Name and definition. — Docet- 
ism (^o/c^r£(ry[i<5s) is the heresy Avhieh teaches that 
Christ had no real matenai body and human 
natui'e, but only an apparent body, a phantasm of 
humanity (like the angel Raphael in 12^^), His 
acceptance of the ordinary iaivs that govern our 
life, jH^ eating, drinking, birth, and death, are so 
many illusions (doKety, in the sense of ^seeming* 
only). 


The name appears first In a letter of Sempion 

of Antioch (101-203 Creptoduced by Euseb. BE vi. 123); in 
which he forbids the. reading of the apociyphal Gospel of 
Peter because ft is corrupted by the ‘ successors of those who 
preceded Marclpn, whom we call HooetesJ It appears again in 
Olem. Alex, tom, fit 13 (PG viii. 1192), vH. 17 (ib, ix. f68),in 
^ to Theodor^fc <t o. 458). 

82 toxiii. 1234)1 ‘Maroion, Valentine, Manes, an# the 
ottief poGetes.’ But the heresy existed long before the I5me of 
these writers. There arc traces of it in the NT, It recurs in 
. the Apostolic P’aihers, it became part of the Gnostic system, 
continued in various forms among Manichasans and Mono- 
i^y into the Middle Ages, and Avas adopted (in part) 


Docetism Avas not so much a delinite system as a 
tendency. There Avas not one organized Docetic 
sect; nor Avas the idea of a phantasmal body of 
Christ adopted for its oAvn sake, for the sake of 
apparent reasons of philosophy, or on the ground 
of texts of Scripture, or other such arguments. It 
is ratlier the consequence to Avhich other heresies 
led. It is found, moreover, in various forms, more 
or less perfect. One school had only feAV Docetic 
tendencies, another more ; it Avas possible to hold 
Docetic vieAvs about our Lord’s birth or conception, 
but not about His death, and vice versa, 8o Ave 
find it in many grades, ranging from a vsiight 
tendency to consider Christ’s iiuinanity as privi- 
leged, more spiritual than ours, less subject to 
humiliating conditions (in Avhich form it might 
be held by orthodox Christians), to the extreme 
school Avhich made all His life on earth a senseless 
mystification. 

* 2 . In the NT and the Apostolic Fathers. — 
Docetism is the first knoAvn Christian heresy. 
‘The blood of Christ Avas still fresh in Judsea,* 
says Jerome, ‘Avhen His body Avas said to be a 
phantasm ’ [adv, lAtcif, 23 [PL xxiii. 186]). There 
are passages in the NT against those Avho deny 
the reality of our Loi'd’s body. Certain texts in 
St. Paul Avhich insist on Christ’s birth from a 
Avoman, or on His having flesh (Gal 4% Ro 1® 9® ; 
cf. He 2^^), are sometimes supposed to be directed 
against Docetes. In any case, there is undeniably 
a polemic anti-Doeetic meaning in the Epistles of 
St. John ; 1 Jn 1^’® and 4^'® clearly have this sense, 
just as 2^ rejects the Gnostic basis of Docetism. 
In 2 Jn there is the statement that ‘ many de- 
ceivers are gone forth into the Avorld, even they 
that confess not that Jesirs Christ cometh in the 
flesh ’ (A. Wiirm, Die Irrlehrer im. ersten Johannes- 
hruf, Freiburg, 1903, pp. 53-62). 

It may seem strange tliat Docetism should thus 
he the earliest of all heresies. One Avould have 
thought that the first and second Christian genera- 
tions Avould at any rate hai’^e had no doubt about 
our Lord’s real manhood. The explanation is that 
Docetism did 'not develop by a perverse process 
from the gospel and the Christian system, hut 
came to Christianity from Avithout. Already, 
before tlie time of Christ, the philosophy of 
dualism (g,v.} Avas in possession in Greek and 
JeAvisli schools. The concept of the universe as 
the battle-ground betAveen Iavo Avorlds — a good 
Avorid of spirit and a bad Avorid of matter— had a 
large number of adherents when the Christian 
gospel Avas first preached. Dualistio philosophies, 
then, combining with the Christian faith, pro- 
duced the long chain of heresies that vt^e chiss 
together as Gnosticism and Manichseism. In all 
the problem of evil (Tertullian, do Presser, 7 : 
‘unde malum et quare*) is explained by dualism ; 
and it must be remembered that dualism is not so 
much a Christian heresv as a totally un-Christian, 
pre-Christian, philosophy. Certainly in some of 
the extreme Gnostic schools there is hardly any 
Cliristianity at all. Docetism is a corollary of 
Gnostic dualism. All these combinations of the 
old Persian philosophy Avith the neAv religion took 
from the gospel at least the name of Jesus Christ 
as the kamng champion of the good world of spirit, 
if not a final emanation from God its creator and 
protector. It folIoAved, then, that He could not be 
Himself polluted by matter. He had come down 
to redeem men’s souls by freeing them from matter j 
He Himself must be pure spirit* The body is bad, 
made by the pOAversof darkness and evifj there- 
fore the Saviour could have no body. So all the, 
passages of the Gosjiels that refer to His flesh, or tb 
His dependence on matter in birth, eating, death, 
must he understood m describing mere appear- 
ancos. It wa« necessary that He shoAild seem to 
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have a material body, but this was only whafc 
seemed to be. 

Docetism in the Jirst period is always the corol- 
lary of some Gnostic system. F. Chr, Baur {Die 
ehristliche Gnosis^ p. 258) held that all Gnostics 
were Bocetes. This is not correct. Tliere were 
Gnostic schools, as that of Basilides, which solved 
the problem in another way, denying any essential 
union between Christ, the spiritual Saviour-iEon, 
and the man Jesus — ^thus foreshadowing Nestorian- 
ism. But more or less advanced Bocetic ideas 
accompany most Gnostic systems; although we 
cannot say that all Gnostics were Bocetes, we may 
safely say that all early Bocetes were Gnostics. 
Bocetism was always a consequence of that repre- 1 
sentation of matter as evil which is the common | 
element of Gnostic schools. It was a feature of 
Gnosticism specially hateful to the early Fathers, 
because it made of the Gospel story — ail the Life I 
that is to be our example (Jn 13^®) — a vain pre- 
tence. ‘ Spare the one hope of the whole world, * i 
says Tertullian to Marcion {de came Ghristi, 5 
[PX ii. 760]). Although this theory was not a 
separate heresy, but rather a consequence of the 
larger issue about dualism, it could be refuted 
separately. Apart from the general question 
whether matter be an emanation from the evil 
principle, it was possible to defend the real human- 
ity and so the material body of Christ; it was 
possible to show to any one who accepted the 
story of His life in the Gospels that He was a real 
man, subject to the normal conditions of human 
life. Many Fathers accordingly discuss this ques- 
tion separately, and refute those who deny it, 
without dealing with the reason of their denial. 
So they have left us the concept of Bocetism as a 
special heresy, and of Bocetes as a particular class 
of persons. 

TheEpistie of Barnabas, v. 12 (*God says that 
the stroke of his flesh is from them [^c. the J ews] ’), 
is sometimes supposed to contain a Bocetic idea 
(‘naiver Bokebismus’ [Harnack, Dogmengesch, i. 
216]), hut unjustly. The text goes on^ to declare 
the reality of the Passion and Crucifixion ; the 
words quoted mean only that this was the fulfil- 
ment of prophecy (Funk, Fatres apost,, Tubingen, 
1901, i. 63, n. 12). Ignatius of Antioch, in the 
Greek version of his Letters, repeatedly and vehe- 
mently denounces those who say that Christ 
^suflered apparently* ( t 6 doKdv Terrovd^vai [Trail. 
10]}, and insists on the reality of His flesh (Eph. 
7, 18 ; Trail, 9~10). All the first part of Smyrn. 
(1-6) is devoted to anti-Bocetic polemic.^ Foly- 
carp quotes 1 Jn adding that whoever does 
not confess the witness of the Cross is of the devil, 
and whoever denies the Besurrection and the Judg- 
ment is the first-born of Satan. He describes these 
ideas as ^ the folly of many people * {FMh vix. 1-2), 
This is generally believed to be directed against 
Marcion and Ms foUowexs. Irenseus tells the stoxy 
of Polycarp meeting Marcion and calling him the 
first-born of Satan (Bmr, iii. iii. 4). J usUn Martyr 
counts Marcionites among the other Gnostics who 
*in no way worship Jesus, but only confess Him 
in words* {Dial, 38 [FG vi.^ 551]), and insists on 
Christ's real human nature {ih, 43 [668]). 

34 Docetism in apocryphal scriptures^— There 
are traces of Bocetism in several apocryphal books 
that circulated for a time among early Christians. 
We have seen that Bexapion of Antioch forbade 
the reading of the Gospel of Peter because it had 
been corrupted by Bocetes. The fi'agment lately 
discovered (in 1887 at Akhmim in Upper Egypt, 
published by U. Bouriant in 1892} confirms his 
Judgment. Verse 10 says (of Christ on the cross) : 
‘^Bub he remained dumb, as one who feels no pain 

5 Tlifise passages are wanting In Oureton’s SyrlftO version 
(Lightfool, The. Apost Fathers, pt. ii. vol. i. [1889] p. 320). 
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(Harnack, ^Evang. u. Apokal. des Petrus,* TUix. 2 
[1893], p. 9). 

Except those of Paul, all the apocryphal of 
Apostles contain more or less Bocetic ideas, often 
together with a certain amount of Encrabism (a 
similar corollary of hatred of matter). The^ Acts 
of John (early 2nd cent.; cf. Euseb. HE iii. 25) 
exhibits the most pronounced form. At the Last 
Supper, St. John, leaning on Christ’s breast, found 
it non -resisting (89 [Hennecke, HT Apohryphen, 
Tubingen, 1904, p. 451}) ; at the entombment, the 
body of Christ was at one moment apparently 
solid, at another it was ‘immaterial and incor- 
oreal and like nothing* (93 [ih. 452]). The Cruci- 
xion was only an appearance; at the same 
moment Christ appeared to John on the Mount of 
Olives and e^lained this (97 [ib. 454]). The Acts 
of Feter (cf. Euseb. iii. 2) has the statement, char- 
acteristic of one school of Bocetism, that God sent 
His Son ‘ through the Virgin Mary * (7 [Hennecke, 
399]). The material Passion was an appearance : 

‘ What appears is quite different from this suffering, 
as it was from the passion of Christ* (37 [ib, 421]). 
The Acts of Andrew is strongly Enciatite; its 
Bocetism appears in § 6 (Hennecke, 466), where 
man is said to be ‘immaterial, holy, light,* etc. 
In the Acts of Thomas, Bocetism is less evident, 
but the usual Gnostic antithesis between matter 
and spirit is supposed throughout ; Christ is spirit 
(Hennecke, 480-644). Only the Acts of Paul {ih, 
369-383) seems free from any trace of this heresy. 

In many cases the Bocetism of these apocryphal 
scriptures is latent rather than manifest, or it 
shows itself only in one or two sentences. For 
the rest they speak of our Lord in much the same 
tone as the Canonical books. This explains how 
they could he read in orthodox circles often without 
suspicion. On the other hand, they were rejected 
by authority (cf. Euseb. iii. 26) because of their 
heretical tendency, shown chiefly in the form of 
Bocetism. 

4. The Gnostic Docetes.-^-The apocryphal scrip- 
tures quoted were composed in Gnostic circles ; the 
quotations have anticipated part of what follows. 
With regard to Bocetism the Gnostic schools faU 
into three classes : (1) those which were not Bocetic 
at all, hut distinguished Christ the spiritual Saviour 
from the normal man Jesus ; (2) the milder Bocetes, 
who admitted a body of Christ, though it was a 
spiritualized one («rw/ia \//vxi-k6v or TrvevpanKbv), and 
only passed through His mother, was not formed 
of her ; (3) the extreme Bocetes, who denied all 
reality to the body of Christ ; He was horn in no 
sense at all, and all His human life was a mere 
phantasm (Harnack, i. 285). 

(1) Basilides [q.v.) (in Alexandria at the time of 
Hadrian, A.D. 117-138 [Euseb. iv. 7]) was nob a 
Boceie, but solved the Gnostic problem in the 
other way, by distinguishing the man Jesus from 
the Spirit, the vovs, who entered into Him at His 
baptism. Irenseus says that Basilides* account of 
the Crucifixion was that Simon of Cyrene was 

! crucified by mistake, ‘ and Jesus Himself took the 
! form of Simon, and stood by and laughed at them * 
{Hmr, I. xxiv. 4). If Basilides really taught this 
[it is disputed], it shows a trace of , one idea, com- 
mon to most Bocetes, namely, the denial of the 
Crucifixion. 

(2) The milder school is represented by Valen- 
tinus, Apelles, Bardesanes, and Marinus. Yal&^- 
tinus {e. 120-160) taught that Jesus had a " psychic * 
body which could not decay, was, not subject to 
the normal laws of matter (Letter to Agathopus 
in Clem. Alex. Strom, iff. 7 [FG viii 1161]); Tie 
passed through His mother as water through a 
pipe {fcaBdwsp fjiBap dib. crcaKrj^^os [Iren. I* vii. 2]).^ He 
was an emanation from the thirty ^ons, the visible 
appearance of the pre-existent Christ produced 
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tliroTigh Mary by the lowest (female) Many Sophia, 
and the power of the Creator-demiurge [ib. i. xi. 
2, 3). Later Valentinian schools developed and 
modified the founder’s ideas in various directions. 
Some, keeping the idea of the non-natural body 
of Jesus, further distinguished between Him and 
Christ as two persons {ib. ill. xiv, i). Mark 
(Irenfeus’ contemporary of this school) distin- 

f uished two baptisms of Jesus, one the (psychic) 
aptism of the ‘apparent Jesus’ {rod (paivofiivov 
^IrjffoO) by John for the forgiveness of sins, the 
other a pneumatic baptism, to which Mk 
refers, in which He received Christ, or the Spirit, 
for His perfection (ib. I. xxi, 2). This represents 
exactly the combined milder Docetism and (as we 
should say) Kestorianisra of this school. Marcion’s 
disciple Apelles so far modified his master’s teach- 
ing that he, too, must be classed among the milder 
Hocetes. He admitted that Christ had a real 
body, formed from the stars and ‘higher’ sub- 
stances of the world, not really born of Mary, 
but like the body of an angel {sh) (Tert. de came 
Christi, 6 [PL ii. 763] ; adv, Marc. iii. 11 {ib, 335]). 
We hear nothing of Docetism in Bardesanes 
himself (in Syria, A.r>. i54-*2‘23 ? [Enseb. iv, 30]), 
Ephraim Syr. in his account {Berm. poUm. adv, 
hmr. 1 lOpp. Syr.y Eome, 1740, ii. 437-439] says 
nothing or Chnstological errors, nor does Epiph- 
anius {Ecer. Ivi. [PG xli. 989-993]). But Marinm 
and others of Bardesanes’ school taught the milder 
form of Docetism— ’that Christ had a ‘ heavenly ’ 
body, was not born of a woman, and suffered only 
apparently (Adamantius, Dialog, de reetcc in Dmm 
fiaCi iii. IPG xl 1793]). 

(3) The chief defenders of extreme Docetism are 
Cerdo, Satornil, and Marcion. Oet^do {Kipdujv, a 
Syrian in Eome at the time of Hyginus, e. 136- 
140 [Iren. I. xxvii. 1; cf. iii. iv. 3]) is known 
chiefly as the teacher of Marcion. He is said to 
have denied absolutely the reality of Christ’s body 
and of all His apparently human actions (birth, 
death) on earth (fepiph. xli. [PG xli. 692-693]; 
HippoL Philosophy x, 19 [PG xvi. 3435-3438]). 
Irenseus {ib.) counts him a follower of Simon 
Magus, the supposed father of all Gnostic and 
Docetic theories, Hatornil (Saturninua, a Syrian 
[2nd cent.]), mentioned already by Justin {Dial, 35 
[PG vi. 552]), wp a consistent dualist in all his 
system, and carried his principles to their logical 
conseq^uence in absolute Docetism. Our Lord was 
the Saviour, opposed to the God of Israel, and 
came to separate the sparks of life and spirit in 
men from matter. His own freedom from matter 
is emphasized strongly. 

‘He said the Saviour was unborn, iucorporeal, wifcboub figure 
isim jig%ira% ■without real mattei*, apparently seeminj^ a man : 
and he said the Olod of the Jews was one of the angels. . . . 
Ohrist had come to defstroy the JTewish God and for the salva- 
tion of those who treated Him (Christ ) ; these are they who 
have a sparfe of His life ' (Iren. i. xsiv. 2 ; cf. Hippol. PhiUmph, 
vii. 28 iPQ xvi, 33223). ^ 

The most famous of all Docetes Is Marcion. He 
was a sailor L'om Pontus (Tert. Prmcr. 30 [PL 
ii 48 1] ; Euseb. v. 13), who became a Christian at 
Borne at the time of Eloutherius (d. 177-190? 
[Bmdcr., Then he was attracted hy Gnostic 
circles^ and evolved a Gnostic system of his own 
which 0 btained a considerable follotving. Marcion* ^ 
Ifces occur among the heretics in all the anti-Gnostic 
Fathers. Irenmus traces the Hue of Marcion’s 
heresy throui^h Cerdo from Bimon Magus {Emr. I. 
^J**^?* Docetism, as regai^ds the beginning 

of Christ s life, was complete, His followers read 
a corrupt version of Bt. Luke (iTm*. IIL xxi. 7 1 
Marc. iv. 2 [PL n. 364]), in which ail the 
^count of the birth and infancy was cancelled. 
Suddenly Christ appeared as a grown man ; ‘ In 
the Tiftemth year of the reign of Tiberius He 
descended^ into the oily of Galilee Capernaum 


from the heaven of the Creator, into which He 
had already descended from His own ’ {adv. Marc. 
iv. 7 [PL li. 369]) ; cf. Lk 3^ 4^^ {adv. Mtirc. i. 19 
[ih. 267] ; Iren, fleer. I. xxvii. 2). He was in no 
sense really a man, had no real body ; any con- 
nexion between the Div'ine Sjurit Christ and matter 
is impossible (Tert. decarne Christie 3[PLii. 757]). 
Marcion accepted the idea of the sacrificial death 
of Clirist. For this reason it is often said that he 
admitted a real passion and death. But there is 
reason to doubt this. It seems that, although he 
constantly spoke and wrote of the death of Christ 
as did orthodox Christians, he understood it in a 
merely Docetic sense. Nikephoros i. of Constanti- 
nople (806-816) quotes a sentence from a lost work 
of Marcion : ‘ Christ seemed to suffer and be buried * 
{Antirrhetiha^ 21, in Pitra, Bpicilegimn Solesmense^ 
Paris, 1852, i. 406). Tertullian devotes adv. Marc. 
iii. 8-11 {PL ii. 331-336) to proving, against the 
heretic, that Christ did not have a ‘ corpus 
phantasticum.’ 

There remains Simon Magas, the reputed author 
of Docetism, as of all Gnostic theories (Iren. Ecer. i. 
xxiii. 2 ; II. Prmf. ; III. Prxef. ). His name appears 
repeatedly as the inventor of this idea ; but it is 
very doubtful how far he is not simply a type to 
whom all Gnostic developments are traced hack. 

Clement of Alexandria refers to Docetes {doKtral) 
in Strom, vii. 17 {PG ix. 553) ; in iii. 13 {ib. viii. 
1192 f.) he alludes casually to a certain Jalkts 
Cassianus (’lotJXtos Ka(r<riav6?), who, he says, was 
the leader of the sect of Docetes and a disciple 
of Valentinus. But the passage tells us nothing 
about Julius’ Docetic ideas ; the fragments that 
Clement quotes of his works {ib. iii. 13 and 14 
[PG viii. 1192-1196]) show only Eneratism. Jerome 
■ [Com. in Gal. vi. 8 [PL xxvi. 460]) repeats that 
Cassianus was a Docete, Otherwise nothing is 
known of him. 

The Docetes, besides their principle that the 
Saviour could not be defiled by a material body, 
quoted certain texts of Scripture in favour of their 
view. Marcion made much of Mt 12'*^, as showing 
that Christ had no mother {adv. Marc. iv. 19 [PL 
ii. 404]). He also quoted Ho 8^ (fr bpoi\hp.arL crapKos ) ; 
so Nikephoros (in Pitra, loc. eit). On the other 
hand, the Fathers had no lack of texts to quote 
against Docetism. The Epistles of St. John sup- 
plied, of course, many such. Polycarp quotes 
1 Jn 4®^- {PML vii. 1); Ignatius uses Lk 24®® 
[Smyrn. iii. 2). Iren. M(er. IH, xxii. 1-3 and 
Tert. de came Olmsii, 15 (PXii. 7791), are good 
exanqjles of contemporary controversy against 
Gnostic Docetism. It may be noted, too, that 
the body of Christ in the Holy Eucharist is fx’O- 
quently used as an argument against Docetes. 
Already in tlie time of Ignatius, Docetes ‘ abstain 
from the Eucharist and x>vuyer {vpocreuxlh pi’ayer 
of oblation ?) because they do not confess that the 
Eucliaxist is the flesh of otii' Saviour Jesus Christ’ 
{Smyrn. vii. 1). Ivmxm {Emr. xv. xviii 5, T, ii. 
2-3) and Tertullian {adv. Marc. iv. '40) use the 
Eucharist as a proof of the reality of Christas 
body. 

5* Docetism in the Fathers.— Certain Fathers 
have been accused of Docetic ideas. We have 
seen that Docetism admits of many degi-ees. It 
may be a question %vhether an otherwise orthodox 
Father conceived some mild form of it with i^egard 
to certain incidents of Christ’s life. The Epistle 
o/Bamahas has been accused wrongly (see above, 
p* 833*“), nor does there seem to be any foundation 
for the alleged Docetism of Origen (cf. Harnack, 
L 688). ^ The ease of Clement of Alexandria is 
more serious. Photins accuses him of this heresy 
{BibliotK 109 [PG ciii. 384]). Yet he categorically 
rejects it {Strom, vii. 17 [PG ix. 553], iii. 17 [vin. 
1205]) ; he says that our Lord was really a man 
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{Peed, iii, 1 [viii. 556]), speaks of His flesh and 
blood (of. Strom, v. 6 [ix. 58]* Peed. ii. 2 [viii. 
409]; Quis dives salv. 37 [ix. 641]), etc. His 
alleged Hocetisin consists of an idea that tlie body 
of Christ was not subject to natural desires, nor 
His soul to human passions, such as joy, sorrow, 
etc. {Strom, vi. 9 [ix. 292] ; Peed. i. 2 [viii. 252]). 
And in his Adumhr. in Joh. i. 1 {PG ix. 735) he 
repeats, as a tradition, the story told in the Acts 
of John (see above, p. 833*^), that at the descent from 
the cross, St. John, trying to touch the body of 
Christ, found a void there (the legend is told by 
Leukios Charinos, for whom see Photius, Bihl. 114 
{PG ciii. 389]). Hilary is quite clear as to the 
reality of the body of Christ and its natural quali- 
ties {dc Trill. X. 19 [PL x. 357]) ; but he calls it 
a ‘heavenly’ body (x. 18 [^ 6 .]), and thinks that 
Christ’s soul was not naturally subject to pain 
(x. 23 [ib. 361]). This idea, not uncommon among 
the Fathers, occurs as a supposed consequence of 
the hjrpostatie union, and can hardly be considered 
Docetism of even the mildest kind (Harnaek, 
ii. 316 f.). 

6 . The Docetes in Hippolytus. — Hippolytus 
twice describes a sect whom he calls Docetes 
{Philosoph. viii. 8-11 {PG xvi. 3347-3358] and x. 
16 [ih. 3434]). These people seem to have hardly 
anything of what is generally called Docetism ; 
their use of the name is difficult to explain. 
Hippolytus says they call themselves Docetes 
( 5 o/c^?Td 5 , ih. viii. 11 ) ; he explains the name (ironi- 
cally) as derived from the beam (5ok6s) in their 
eye (Mt 7^). Their system (‘a much-tangled and 
inconsistent heresy’ [ib. 11 ]) is one of the many 
forms of tortuous Gnostic philosophy about the 
origin of the universe. God is like a grain of the 
fig-tree, very small in size, infinite in power of 
development. From the seed come forth three 
emanations — branches, leaves, fruit ; so from God 
three .^ons, and all other things from them. Each 
.^on becomes perfect, that is, tenfold ; so we have 
30 JEons. They are male and female ; they gener- 
ate a middle Afon, who is the Saviour, So it goes 
on. One iEon, a fire-god, is the Creator-demiurge. 
Souls transmigrate. In a long tangle of wild 
nonsense the only trace of what we call Docetism 
is the statement that our Lord (whose life was 
as in the Gospels [PG xvi. 3355]) received at His 
baptism another body, the ‘ image and seal of the 
body born of the virgin.’ ‘When His material 
body was crucified, His soul put on this other 
one, evidently a spiritual Docetic body. He lived 
30 years, in each year manifesting the teaching 
of a diflerent JSon. No wonder, then, that so 
many diflerent heresies can appeal to Flis teach- 
ing ! But only the Docetes, who are ' from the 
middle deead and the best ogdoad/ can really 
understand Him,^ 

7 . Later Docetism.— The Maniehceans, as a con- 
sequence of their dualism, took over the Docetic 
idea. Augustine represents Faustus as denying 
the birth of Christ (c. Faust, ii. 1 [PL xlii. 209]), 
as describing His body as not human but formed 
of celestial elements (v. 1 [219] ; cf. xi. 1 [243]), as 
denying the reality of His passion and death (xiv. 
2 [296]). Manx’s Docetism is further complicated 
by a curious distinction between the lesus impati 
hllis, who is Hiving spirit,’ and the lesus paUbilis^ 
who is the Soul of the world (G. Flllgel, Mcmii seine 
Lehre u, seine Sohriften^ Leipzig, 1862, pp. 35, 258, 
B37f.)- 

Later developments of Maniolimism continued 
the Docetic idea. The Priscillianists in Spain 
were not Docetes, though they were Dualists 

I There !s so little resemblance between the ideas of Hippo- 
lytus’ Docetes and ordinary Docetism that Salmon, in the DC® 
treats them separately as representing: different heresies (i 
866 - 870 ). 


(Prise. Can. 17 ; ed, G. Schepss, Corp, Script, 
eccl. Latin, xviii. 118, Vienna, 1889). But the 
Cabhari, Albigenses {q.v. ; see especially voL i. 
p, 28P), and other niedimval Manichman sects 
adopted Docetism as part of their system. The 
Albigenses carried it so far that they taught that 
the Virgin Mary, St. Josejxh, St. John, as well as 
our Lord Himself, were all angels in the appear- 
ance of men (see documents in Dbllinger, Beitrdge 
zuT SeJdengesch. dcs Mittelaltcrs^ Munich, 1890, ii. 
34, 58, 66 f., etc.). In the year 1017 a Synod at 
Orleans condemned a number of heretics who 
denied the reality of the body of Christ (Mansi, 
xix. 377 ; Dollinger, i. 65, gives the date as 1022). 

Pope Leo l. accuses the Monophysites of Docetism 
{Fp. xxvi. [PA liv. 745] etc.). Tj here is something 
of this heresy in their system and in that of their 
predecessor Apollinaris, inasmuch as they taught 
that the body of Christ, absorbed in the Divinity, 
lost the natural qualities of human flesh. Julius 
of Halicarnassus (f c. 518) and his followers, the 
Aplithartodoketai, held this view as their distin- 
guishing theory (ef. Liberatus, Breviarimn, 19 [PL 
ixviii. 1033 f.]). Muhammad adopted a Docetic 
view of the Crucifixion {Qur'an^ iii. 45, tr. E. H. 
Palmer, SBE vi. [1900] 53 and n. 3). Some Ana- 
baptists were Docetes (see Anabaptism, voL i. 

. 410). Lastly, various modern revivals of old 

eresies — theosophy and such like — have adopted 
Docetic ideas. Mrs. Eddy introduced a kind of 
Docetism as part of her ‘ Christian Science,’ Her 
literary adviser, Rev. J. H. "Wiggin, recognized her 
system as ‘an ignorant revival’ of Gnostic and 
Docetic theories (G, Milmine, Life of M. B, G. 
Eddy^ London, 1909, p. 337). 

Literature.^ — For Gnostic Docetism the chief sources are 
Irenseus, adv. Emr. {PQ vii. 437-1224); TertuUian, adv. 
Mareion. (jPL ii. 243-624), and de came Christi (i6, 762-792) ; 
Hippolytus, Philosaphurmna (PG xvi. 3347-3358, 3434) ; Clem. 
Alex. Strom. (PG viii. 6S6-ix. 602), and Pcedagog. (PG viii. 249- 
682), For Manicheean Docetism: Augustine’s works ag-ainst 
the Manichseans, esp. c. Faust. (PL xlii. 207-518); A. Hilgfen- 
feld, Ketaergesch. des Urchristenthums, Leipzig, 1884; A. 
Harnaek, Lehrbuch der Dogmengeseh.t new ed., 3 vols., 
Tubingen, 1909-10 [Eng. tr. of 3rd ed., 7 vols., London, 1894-9] ; 
F. Chr. Baur, Lie christUche Gnosis, Tubingen, 1835 ; Hilgers, 
Krit. JDarstellung der Earesie, Bonn, 1837 : L. J. Tixeront, 
Hist, des dogmes^ Paris, 1909, i, 196-207 ; G. Salmon, art. in 
DCJB; J. Arendzen, art. in Oath. Fncyclopcedia ; G. R. S. 
Mead, Fragments of a Faith Forgotten, London, 1906. 

Adrian Fobtesoue. 

DOCETISM (Buddhist).— I. Origin and nature. 
— Speaking generally, the BuddMst religion has a 
strong tendency towards docetic ideas as to the 
personality of its founder. The strictly orthodox 
Theravadins adhered to the practical moral teach- 
ing of the Master, and limited themselves to pious 
obedience to the rules and traditions of the com- 
munity. This is the reason w^hy they, and they 
alone, resisted strongly the docetic tendency of the 
heterodox Mahasahghikas. On the other hand, 
the latter, not content with the more formulse of 
the doctrine, tried in various ways to amplify the 
teachings of the Buddha and to pursue them to 
their respective consequences. The more they 
deified the Master and developed the idealistic 
sides of his doctrines, the less they came to think 
of his historical personality. They were more 
broad-minded, so to speak, and were not afraid to 
fly above the clouds of mythical fancies or of meta- 
physical speculations. Un this account the men of 
this tendency called themselves the Maliayanists, 
in contrast to the orthodox Hinayanists (see axtt. 
MahIyana, HIraySha), though the origin pd 
date of the former are still involved in obscurity. 
In this way we may fairly say that the MaliH- 
yanists were more or less docetists, as their mythic 
fancy or idealistic speculation laid less stress on 
the historical Buddha. 

Though a ahftrp demarcation can hardly be drawn between 
these two forms of Buddhism (the Mahasafighikas, for example- 
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stand midway "between them), one of the charactevistic differ- | 
enees is that the Hinayanists believe in a single Buddha, whereas 
many Buddhas are recog/iisied by the Jlaiiayanists. The former 
believe m Gautama or .Salcyamuni as the sole Tathagata wlio is 
to be adored in this world-period, -while the latter see in him 
one of the Buddhas residing in various Buddha-Iands and in- 
■fiuenciiig believers. The Mottara’dgam.a,^ the Mahasahghika 
counteii>art of the Pali Anqutt(pra^ tells of Maudgalyay ana's 
visit to the land of the Buddha Silchi. This belief is extended 
to the ten directions, in each of which there is a Buddha-land, 
where a Budtlha or many Buddhas reside in the state of bliss 
and attract their respective helievers. It was inevitable, when 
faith was in this way extended to mythical Buddhas, that the 
concentration of belief in the actual Buddha should become 
more difficult or less necessary, and that the historical person- 
ality of the present Buddha should become more and more 
ephemeral and rarefied. This mythologizing and mystifying 
process of Buddhological speculations went on parallel or con- 
iointly.with the metaphysical identification of all the Buddhas 
m their essential reality. A Buddha apiieared once in this 
world-period, and his historicity is established ; but the import- 
ance and significance of his personality do not lie in his actual 
life, but in his connexion with the universal Buddhahood, the 
80 * called Dharmakdya (see below). 

Titus, docetism, or, to .speak more generally, the 
docetie tendency in Buddhism, made its progress in 
two ways : one the way of mythical fancies about 
the Buddha^H superhuman qualities, and the other 
that of metaphysical speculations on his personality 
m a Tathagata and on its relations Avith the truth 
{dharjna) Avhich he ret^ealed. So long and so far 
as the faith of Buddhists in the Master amounted 
to the reverence paid towards a sago Avho, having 
practised all the three branches of the Buddhist 
training, attained Buddhahood and led his followers 
in the same Avay, the Buddha remained a Tatha- 

f ata Avho, starting from the position of a human 
eing, attained to his superhuman (Pali 
mttara) state,^ Whatever his merits and powers, 
his earthly life was believed to have been as real 
as that of any other human being. But, as soon 
as the pious thoughts of believers began to place 
him side by side Aviih a mythical Chakra variin or 
to make him far superior to the highest deity 
Brahma, whether in his lifetime or after his death, 
his personality became more mythical and less 
human. Progress along this line is seen in the 
myth of Ms pre-existence in the Tuqitw heaven 
and also in various Jatahas and Niddnas (such as 
that of the king Sudassana) ; and the tendency 
reached its acme in the mythologizing biographies, 
like that of the Mahuvastu or Lalitmistara, Of 
course, these mythologizers did not all go so far as 
to deny the reality of the Buddha’s earthly life, yet 
their ideas verged on docetism and had a close 
kinship %vith the decidedly docetie theories, or at 
least supplied the materials to docetists. 

Though the development of these ideas and their imitnal 
relations cannot now be traced historically, it seems nearly 
certain that the mythologizing began soon sifter the Master's 
death, and found many adherents outside of the pale of the 
strictly orthodox teachers. The resistance of the orthodox 
Theravadins to this stream of thought is clearly seen in the 
Tlieses iKaMmUhu% composed in the reign of Ai^oka.s The 
materials and composition of the MaMnaiitu^ above referred to, 
may be earlier than, or contemporary with, this orthodox de- 
fence of the historicity of the Buddha's life. 

A more powerful impetus to docetie tendencies 
was supplied by the philosophical speculations con- 
tained even in Buddha’s own teaening. The live 
skandJmSj under wliich he classified the constituents 
of our bodily and mental life, had been declared to 
possess no final reality. He also emph^ized the 
illusiveness of the six senses and of the desires 
arising from them.^ In short, the Buddhist ideal 
of an Arhat or of a Buddha eondsted in transeend- 

I Preserved in a Ohineso tr. (iSfanJio, Caial^ Oxt ISSS, no. 543> 
The present writer cannot agree with Ksm (Mantcai^ Stross- 
burg, p. 64) in explaining iv. S6, in a dooetio 

There the expression * not man ' is to be understood in 
ime sense not a common man/ i,e, that he is In the world but 
^ undefiM hy the world, as is said in AM, iv, S6 ; Smh, n, 94, 
etc. Oii this point other passages might be adduced. 

^ KathdvatihUj xviii. l. 

4 066 xxiL, XXV.; ITdaM, i. 10, yiil I ; Dxgha, U; 

Kevaddha Suita. (t,t. Warren, in TranskUicuii, Cam- 

bridge, 1890, pp, 308^18), etc. 


ing the passions and turbulence of jiliysical life, 
and in finally overcoming life and death. Though 
the Buddha was not a nihilist, it was not Avithoiit 
reason that his doctrines Avere charged Avitli be^iug 
* a nihilistic Avisdom ’ {simndf/dra-hattl pannCt). 
Vacuity {siinnatd) was one of his most important 
tenets, and, though this final vacuity could be 
attained only after the cessation of tlie bodily life, 
the aim of a Buddhist sage Avas to realize tiiis ideal, 
among others, eA^en in this life. Thus arose the 
question Avheiher the Tathagata existed or not 
after his death. Though this question AA^as not 
ansAvered in the negatiA^e (or in the allirmative), 
and though it did not raise the question of the 
reality of the Master’s earthly life, the solution 
turned inevitably in the direction of docetism, 
Avhen the transient life on earth was contrasted 
Avith the profound abyss of the vacuity beyond. 
The vacuity of the phenomenal Avorld Avas still 
more emphasized in tlif3 later ‘non-mark’ {ahtlcmna) 
philosophy of the Mahayana school, and it became 
a deciclediy docetie theory, as applied to the per- 
sonality of Buddha. 

Another direction taken by Buddhist philosophy 
had its origin in the emphasis laid on the reality of 
the truths [dharma) revealed by the Buddha. His 

ersonality and his personal life are not ignored, 

lit he is the Master and the Tathagata, because 
he taught men truths according to reality [yathd- 
hhutamt tathatdya). These truths are set forth, 
first of all, apparently in his sermons and doctrines 
{dharmah but they are universal in their nature as 
truths {dharnutt(i)y and the capacity or dignity of 
a Buddha is due to the realization of them. So it 
is said that all the Buddhas have attained their 
Buddhahood by respecting these truths and living 
according to ihem.^ Moreover, they are stable 
{dhamma-tithifa) and fixed {dhamina-7uyamata)i^ 
Avhether the Tathagata arise.s or not in this Avorld. 
Buddha’s OAvn utterance that he Avho sees the 
dhamma see.s him, and vice versa brings out 
clearly the identification of his personality AAuth 
the truths, and this may further be noted as im- 
plying a distinction betAveen his transitory life 
and his life as the Tathagata according to truth* 
Here Ave have the clue to, and the source of, the 
idea of the dJumnahaya, i.e. the Buddha’s per- 
sonality identified Avith dharma and opposed to his 
physical life* Though the folloAvers of this school, 
sometimes called the Dharmalaksana, do not deny 
the reality of a corporeal existence of the Tathagata, 
they are ahvays inclined to emphasize the meta- 
physical or transcendental side of the Buddha’s 
personality, and to regard his earthly life as a mere 
manifestation or a condescension for the sake of 
common mortals. The tendency is manifested in 
the Lcditavistanij^ and is represouted chiefly by the 
Snvarnaprahhd and the SLuldharmapimdarlka, 
Those Avho developed from this thought a system- 
atic Trinitarian theory were Asvagho^a {q,v,) and 
Vasubandhu Avhose folloAvers in this re- 

spect are the majority of Buddhists in the Far 
Bast. 

2. The Mahasanghikas#— While the ortliodox 
TheravridiuB adhered strictly to the realistic vieAv 
of the person of their Master, the heterodox pro- 
gressionists, or Mahasanghikas, boldly proceeded 
to idealize the Tathagata. This tendency had long 
bean fostered, as we liave seen, and the materials 
for it were ready to hand in the belief in the 
Buddha’s pre-existences both in this Avorld and in 
the T'usitd heaven. The x’csults of the idealization, 

2 See Oi 134 ("warren, BiiMhism in p. xiv, 

where felie translation doea not bring: out the full aeuao of the 
word dhamma)f and Saih. 12. 20. The same idea is expressed 
in the Saddharmaptunjan/cci; cli. ii. vv. 100-103 (vv. 90-102 In 
Siem'a tr. BBB, voL xxt p. 63). 

2 Itiv, 92. 4 ea. Jjefmmn, Haile, 1002, pp. 4^10-437. 
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according to the authority of Vasnmitra,^ mani- 
fested themselves clearly in the schism of the 
schools, the orthodox and the heterodox. The 
idealizing process led to the identifying of the 
actual Buddha, in the essence of his personality, 
with all the Buddhas of the past, and thus to 
the neglecting of his historical personality. It 
was thought and taught that all the Buddhas were 
beyond worldly fetters {lokottara) and freed from 
all human passions. This is not very heterodox, 
hut the Mahasahghikas further argued that the 
single utterances of every Tathagata implied the 
revelation of all truths at once. The physical body 
{rwjf^akaya) of a Tathagata, they taught, has no 
limit in space, his virtues and powers are infinite, 
and his life has an immeasurable duration. How 
they thought of the infinity of the physical body is 
unknown, but probably they identified his per- 
sonality with the cosmos {dharmadhdtu) itself, as 
was done by the later Mahayanists and Tantrists 
{see below). Further, they taught that the Buddha 
neither sleeps nor dreams. He is all the time in 
the state of complete union with all truths, in a 
deep contemplation, yoga, (here we have a trace of 
the Adibuddha iq.v.] or Dhyanihuddha), and there- 
fore what he preaches is expressed by no notions or 
names. He is omniscient, comprehending all things 
at once, ^ in the thought of one single moment, 
because in his mind is always present the mystic 
store of the prajnd wisdom. In his thought are 
constantly present at the same time the wisdom of 
extinction (hslna-prajndi i.e, the consciousness that 
all pains are extinguished) and the wisdom of non- 
growth {anutpada-prajnd^ i.e. in which is assured 
extinction in the future for ever). In these theses 
we see an idealizing identification of the Buddha’s 
person with a universal Buddhahood, despite times 
and circumstances, the essential quality of a Buddha 
being^ his identification with the universe. 

Quite naturally from these fundamental ideas is 
deduced the illusiveness of the corporeal life of a 
Buddha or of a Bodhisattva, i.e. of one who is pre- 
paring for Buddhahood. ‘All Bodhisafctvas,’ the 
Maliasaughikas say, ‘enter the mother’s womb, 
but they do not take up (the successive stages of 
embryonic development) kalalama^ arb^ida^ 
and gJiana in their own bodies.’ They would he 
horn in the various forms of transmigration, as 
brutes or as human beings, as told in Jatakas; 
but this hapj)ens not by necessity, hut owing to 
their own decision and for the purposes of accumu- 
lating merit and of leading other beings to salva- 
tion. Their bodies are furnished with sense organs, 
which seem to be sometimes attached, sometimes 
unattached, to outward objects, and appear to he 
nourished by the bodies. Nevertheless, the Bodhi- 
sattvas do not see forms and colours by eyes, or 
hear sounds by ears, or smell by noses, or taste by 
tongues, nor have their bodies any real sense of 
touch j but their minds receive all impressions at 
once and thoroughly (this state is called the sama- 
kfsana [?]). What they utter in speech or act by 
body is done for the sake of others, in order to 
enlighten them. Therefore, when all is done that 
is to be done {krta-kara'^lya)^ they shut themselves 
out from all outward impressions and objects. In 
short, they are supra-men, and their physical lives 
are mere appearance, in contrast with their eter- 
nally serene essence. 

Thus we see that the Mahasahghikas were 
thorough doeetists, whose ideas seem to have 
proceected parallel or conjointly with thfe mytho- 
logizing of the Buddha’s life, as we see it in the 
Mahdvastu or the talitavistam.^ 

1 See Wassilieff, BuddhisiMj pp. 268-S162. The following 
sialements as regarda a Buddha and Bodhisattvas are founded 
on this authoritj". 

2 See MahdvastUj ed. S6narfc, Paris, 1890, and his M$8m stir 
lOf Ugende de Buddka^t Paris, 1882. The present Sanscrit 


3. The Prajna school. — Though the iiamepray?^ 
meant originally intellectual training in general, 
it became gradually restricted to the exercise 
of contemplation transcending all discursive and 
rational knowledge. The content of this kind 
of meditation amounts to transcending self and 
all actual aspects of things, and ascending to the 
highest region of mystic union {yoga). In the 
Buddha’s teaching we repeatedly find admonitions 
to this exercise, and it is said that his profound 
doctrine consisted in the teaching of vacuity 
{swinatdi Skr. iunyafd).^ Among his disciples 
Suhhuti is praised by tbe Master as the foremost 
of those who practised this method of contempla- 
tion among forest trees, as the man of meditation 
abandoning every thought of visible forms.® It is 
he to whom are ascribed the occasions of the con- 
versations on the subject, and the various texts 
known as the Prajnd-pdramitd are handed down 
to us hearing his name. Though the longest of 
the texts is said to contain 100,000 UokaSt the gist 
of the whole amounts to nothing but the vacuity 
of all phenomena. All possible arguments, in- 
cluding a number of similes and parables, etc., are 
used to convince man of the non-reality of what 
is deemed by the common mind to be reality. 
Thus it is quite natural that the argument should 
be applied to the person of Buddha, and a most 
decided docetism is represented by this group of 
texts and its followers, whom we would now call 
the Prajna, or Alaksana, school. 

Seeing the non-entity of eveiything phenomenal, 
and attaining to the height of mystic contempla- 
tion, one could realize in himself the depth of the 
prajM wisdom.® Buddhahood is the position 
wherein this wisdom is fully enlightened and the 
highest illumination is seen face to face. Even 
when denying any reality, the Prajnd school could 
not deny the reality of this state of illumination. 
Not only are a hundred thousand words and phrases 
used to describe this condition, hut it is regarded 
as the most real of realities and is called the mother 
of all the Buddhas, the source from which they 
derive their enlightenment. Thus the innermost 
qualities of Buddhahood can be sought nowhere 
mse than in the profound abyss of the prajnd. 
The natural consequence of this thought is that 
the earthly life of the Buddha Sakyamuni, includ- 
ing its incidents and his teachings, is in reality 
nothing but illusion, like ail other phenomena of 
the visible world {loka). As the five constituents 
{skandhas) of the visible world are mere mani- 
festations of what is in itself beyond all these 
forms, so the person of Sakyamuni is a perfect 
manifestation of omniscience {sarvajna - jndna) 
which consists in the full realization of vacuity. 
All that he did and preached during his lifetime 
was only a matter of pedagogic {upayadcauSalya), 
mtended to admonish men to the exercise of the 
method and to lead them to this ultimate truth. 
He showed himself to have accumulated all pos- 
sible merits of the six Paramitas and to have 
accomplished Ms attainments in behaviour 
contemplation (samddM), wisdom [prajnd), de- 
liverance [vimukti], and the realization of the 
knowledge leading to it [mmuMij^dm^daHana] ,• 
but all these were done not for himself, but for the 
text is said to belong to the MahasafigMka sohool, btit, accord- 
ing to the Chinese version (Fanjio, no. 680), it used to he 
revered hy the other schools also. We can trace the develop- 
ment of the legends and materials from the Bali Vinaga (with 
which the MahK^aba and the Bharmagupta traditions standi 
nearly on the same level) to the Sarvastivada Vtnaya (Nanjio, 
no. 1X21) and then to the present text. The aocumnlation of 
biographical materials with addition of niddnas and avadanas, 
and the adoration of the life incidents through mythologizing, 
can be exhibited by bringing these texts together in a series. 

1 See above, p. 8B6. 2 ^ 14 2 ; Uddm, 6. 7 . 

3 The following statements are founded mostly on the 
sdhasrikd, esp. pp. 68, 135 f., 256-276, S06-808, 6X2 f. <ed, Mitra, 
Calcutta, 1888). 
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sake of common men, in ordei- to aclmonish {anumo- 
dana) them to similar attainments. 

The final extinction (jmrimri'rnia) of his physical 
body was, of course, not the end of a lurirtal, but 
was meant to be a visible example of ultimate 
absorption into the depth of vacuity. Tliis ap})lies 
to all Buddhas, past as well as future, w'ho are 
infinite in number and nothing but individualized 
manifestations of the mother Pi'ajfia. The name 
Buddha means the one who has realized the omni- 
science of the truth and identified Iiimself with 
vacuity ; and Tathagnta is a, title aj>plie<l to him 
on account of his revelation of this ultimate truth 
{tathatd) of vacuity. Common men see in him 
one who has attained this truth by the accom- 
plishments of BuddluUiood (i.e. tathd-gdta)^ and 
who has appeared among men to reveal it to them 
(i,e. tathCi-dgata), But, just as every phenomenon 
leaves no trace [apada) either of whence it comes 
or of whither it goes, so the Tathfigata in reality 
comes from nowhere {na dgamana) and goes to 
nowhere {mt> gainaiut). In this respect he is like 
space, and his person has essentially nothing other 
than the ultimate quality of ail things, vacuity. 
The thirty-two special marks attributed to him 
are in reality ‘non-marks’ {alaJcmnn), and ‘non- 
mark ’ is the characteristic of any Tatliagata. He 
teaches men and leads them to deliverance ; still 
they are mere illusions, and the Tathiigata con- 
vinces them of their own vacuity. If this i>ara- 
doxical argument be followed out, the conclusion 
runs as follows : 

*’Xhey who saw me by form, and they who heard me by 
sound, 

ISiey enga|:ed ia false endeavours, will not see me. 

A Buddha is to be seen from the Law (dharmatas ) ; for the 
Lords have the Law-bod^' {dharmakdya ) ; 

And the nature of the Law cannot be understood, nor can 
it be made to be understood.’ i 

4. Nagarjuna.— -We do not know wdicro or when 
these Prajna texts oidginated. But -vve have before 
us one of them translated into Chinese in the 2nd 
cent. A,D. (Nanjio, no. 5). A tradition says that 
Astasdhasrikd was first preserved in Southern 
India, and was then transmitted to the West and 
to the North of India, ® Whatever the authenticity 
of the tradition may be, we see in Nagarjuna, 
who is believed to have lived in Southern India in 
the 2nd or 3rd cent., a conspicuous propounder of 
the doctrine. He was a great dialectician, and 
pursued the negative dialectics of the Prajila school 
till he reached a complete denial of any definite 
thought about anything, especially in his Madhya- 
miJmddstra {Nanjio, no. 1170). In the 22nd chapter 
of this treatise he denies step by stop every quality 
thinkable of the person of the Tathagata. He has 
no physical body ; yet, apart from physical body 
(whtxch IS in reality vacuity), there is no existence. 
He has no mind j yet, apart fi*om mind, lie is an 
inconceivable tiling. Inconceivable and unthink- 
able as he is, he is not a non-existence. Being 
(mjf) or non-being {asat) is never to be predicated 
of him, because both are illusions. Ho is neither 
a being nor a non-boing, neither a non-being nor 
a noB-nonlieing. In short, he has no substance 
, {dtma-hhdm)^ just as every other being, both in 
his lifetime and after his death, has none. Any 
attnbute, any thought of his substance, is to be 
denied, and thorough negations of relativities 
could lead to the deep insight into it In which is 
realized the contemplation otprajM. 

■ Thoroughgoing cfocetist as Ni-gSmina was, he 
did not deny the historicity of the Buddha’s life, 
and thus was compelled to distinguish between the 
empirical and the transcendental standpoints in 
his Buddhology. This distinction is pointed out 
in his commentary^ on the BaUisafui^nM, the 

I VajraGokcdhikd (3BB xlbc. T40-14X), 

« Aitdmas-HU, pp. 024-^45. » no, 1169. 


largest of the Prajfia texts. In this work he does 
not employ negative dialectics, but endeavours to 
state the common vie^w, i.e. the so-called Hiiia- 
yfinisb standpoint, faithfully, according to its 
adherents, and then to elevate it to, or exydaiu' 
it axvay from, his owui transceiulental, i.e. Maha- 
yanist, stand] mint. Thus he admits therein the 
actuality of the occurrences and teachings in the 
Buddha's lifetime. In this respect his treatise is 
a kind of encyclopedia of Buddhist legends and 
doctrines, and the author reproduces faithfully 
the anti-docetic arguments, as found in the KatJid- 
vattJm (or elsewhere), enumerating the incidents 
of tlie Buddha’s life and their respective scenes. 
But Nagarjiina’s arguments run finally to the con- 
clusion that all these earthly incidents belonged 
to the piienomena of tiie Buddha’s physical body 
{Jiitakdya^ i.e. ‘born in llesh’), in contrast with 
his real substance [dharmnkdya, also called dima- 
hhduakdya and pmjhdkilya). The former view is 
admitted from the standpoint of the earthly prin- 
ciple {loka-(tTtha)i and the latter is the only true 
view according to the first principle {pamma- 
artha) of Trajua. The thirty- two marks, etc., 
may be atlnljuted to a Buddha only from the 
former point of view, and the final truth should 
amount to non-marks {alakmna). If the dharma^ 
kdya should be stated positively, it fills up the 
infinite space in all directions, being furnished 
xvith all possible and imaginable qualities and 
dignities. Its activities have no limit ; it preaches 
ceaselessly, and leads all beings to enlightenment 
with every means and method beyond our imagina- 
tions. The jdtalcdya may, be of any number and 
of any kind, the Buddha Sakyamuni being one of 
them, and the most conspicuous to every eye in 
this world-period. Yet he was a mere manifesta- 
tion of the true body, adaj)ted to the needs of 
common men, who could be e<lucated only by a 
phenomenal manife.station and by verbal teachings 
of the Tathfigata, appearing in a physical body 
like themselves.' The sunlight pervades every- 
where in space, but it can be seen by physical 
eyes only when refiected from a material body. 

Thus Nagarjuna does not ’wholly reject the 
existence of an historical Buddha, but this is a 
concession made to the common view, ju.st as the 
physical life of a Tathfigata is a condescension for 
the sake of ordinary men. Yet it is undeniable 
that Htigrirjiiiui’s speculations proceeded from 
faith in Sakyamuni’s personality as a Buddha; 
hence he recognizes a distinct personality in 
Bfikyamuni, as one of the inntimcrable Buddhas, 
and his descriptions of the Buddha’s life and 
capacities are on the same lines as in the other 
forms of Buddhism. In short, Nfigarjuna’s docet- 
ism was a necessary consequence of his philosophi- 
cal standpoint ; hut his Buddhology is characterized 
by a sharp distinc^tion betxveen tlie jCdalmya and 
the dJmrmakdyas in omj)hasizmg the sole reality 
of the latter according to the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the Prajfui doctrine, and in admitting the 
historicity of the Buddlia’s life as a concession to 
the common view, and also as a manifestation of 
the Buddha’s mercy and potency for the sake of 
the beingH to be led. 

5. Eternal Buddhahood.-— Justasin Christianity 
the dogmas of hommtisia and tlie Trinity stood 
in opposition to Bocetism, so *we see, in Buddhist 
history, eimilar aspects of the Buddhological specu- 
latiouB opposed to pronounced docetism. But most 
Buddhist thinkers had hardly reached a clear under- 
standing of the tlemarcalion between doceilsin and 
anti-docetism, and even among those Mahayanists 
who, upon the xvhole, occupied an anti-docetic 
standpoint very few combated docetic tendencies 
so decidedly as the earlier TlieravluUns, The 
truths revealed by tiie Buddha con- 
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timed to hold the first place, and his person, 
Tathagata, the second. 

In this way a derivation of the personal Buddha 
from the original universality of the Truth or 
pnddhahood constantly taxed their ingenuity. 
Many thinkers tried to solve the problems in a 
way very similar to the Christian theories of the 
Logos and kenosis^ but with this difference, that 
their ideas constantly verged on a docetic tendency 
in emphasizing the Buddhahood a priori, thus 
sacrificing _ more or less the actuality of the 
Buddha*s life. Some of them laid special stress 
upon the eight (or four) important incidents in his 
life as the ‘signs’ {lakmna) of his Buddhahood j 
yet those signs were merged in the all-absorbing 
universality or monotony repeated in the career 
of each of the innumerable Buddhas. Even the 
anti-docetic Theravadins saw in Sakyamuni one 
of the Buddhas who appeared in the past and will 
appear in the future, and so his Buddhahood was 
made to consist in the realization of the one road 
{ekayana) common to all Buddhas.^ This capacity 
or dignity of a Buddha is expressed by means of 
the appellation Tathagata. Hence the questions 
arise %yliether the various Buddhas, though indi- i 
vidualized in personal distinctions, are one in i 
substance, and whether the true personality of the i 
present Buddha should be sought beyond his i 
earthly life. | 

A solution of those questions was attempted in the Suvwi'na- 
prabhafi which took the question of the duration of the 
Tathagata’s life iTathagata’ayu^’pramd'tjiCb) as its text. In 
order to answer this question raised by an inquirer, the Buddha 
manifests himself in heavenly brilliancy, surrounded by the 
Tathugatas Ak§obhya, Batnaketu, Amitabha, and Dundu- 
bhi^vara on four sides ; the questioner utters verses in praise and 
admiration of the Buddha% infinite life. Further, it is ex- 
plained that his appearance in this world is with a view to the 
education of common mortals {mWGanam parijgaohdya), in a 
way adapted to their capacities. Thus what is essential in a 
TathS-gata is not his temporary appearance inirmita-ha/ya), but 
the eternal and universal life, in full possession of the Truths, 
i,e. the dharmakaya (or dhamia-dhdtu), of which any particular 
Buddha partakes, and on account of which he becomes a 
Buddha.s ‘ Ail the Buddhas are identical in their substance 
(sama-var^a) therein lies the essence (dharnnatd) of the 
Buddhas. The Revered One is not a maker, nor the Tathagata 
a born one.* Thus the universal predominates over the 
particular, and a docetic tendency is manifest in this idealistic 
speculation in connexion with the mythologizing processes. 

Another book, the * Lotus of the True Law * (SaddharniOr 
2 )iiV' 4 (inka)y^ tries to answer the same question on similar lines, 
and on a grander scale, but in a less docetic fashion. We might 
call this book ‘the Johannine Gospel of Buddhism,' and the 
quintessence of the whole argument consists in identifying the 
actual Buddha with the Bupidha who had no beginning, Uis 
appearance in this world as Sakyamuni was ‘ for the sole object, 
the sole aim, ... of exhibiting to all beings the sight of the 
Buddha ; of opening the eyes to the sight of Tathagata- 
knowledge.’ 6 For this puipose, for the sake of all beings, the 
Buddha adopted the expedient (xipaya-kau^alya) of being born 
among the Sakyas, and manifested himself to have attained 
Buddhahood under the Bodhi tree, near Gaya, and to have 
entered Into nirvapa. But in reality he has neither beginning 
nor end. He existed from eternity, and is to live for ever.^ 
Thus the second chapter of the book, which explains the cause 
and purpose of the Buddha’s appearance, forms the centre of 
the introductory part; the fifteenth, which reveals the eternity 
of his essence, the centre of the middle, or main part ; and the 
twentieth, the centre of the concluding part, shows the effi- 
ciency of the Buddha’s teaching and authority for ever in the 
future. In other words, we have in the first place the actual 
appearance of the Buddha among men, as their father and the 
Lord of the world then is revealed the original (apra) essence 
of the Tathagata, existing and acting from eternity (chiram) \ 
in the conclusion we have the assurance of the endurance of his 
personal mfiuence as well as the mission of the Paraclete, so to 
speak, who is to appear in the latter days of the world. In 
these statements, however mythical and fantastic they may be 
in many passages, the text never loses sight of the Buddha's 


1 JDxyhd, 14 ; MaMniddna and Sa'diyuita, 47, 18, 47. 

2 ed. Sarad Chandra, fasc. i., Calcutta, 1898. 

8 BmarQ>dprahM, pp. 6-8, 

4 This translation Of the word is given on the authority 
of the two Chinese translators. 

5 ed. Kern-Nanjio, St, Petersburg, lfiOS-1911, Kern’s tr. is in 
SBB, vol. xxi. 

6 Tr. p. 40. ^ See tr. pp. xxv, 64-57, 29S-297, 807-310. 

8 Especially in this part, chapters ii.-vii., we can trace many 

passages to the MMya$ of the Theravadins. 


personality,! At all events, we have in this hook a Buddhist 
parallel to the Christian doctrines of the Logos and kenosis, if it 
does not wholly agree with them. Without going into the philo- 
sophical ideas underlying these Buddhological speculations, we 
can easily see how, according as the emphasis is laid on one or 
other of these two aspects of the Buddhahood, — the eternal and 
the temporary, — one who derives his ideas from'this book maybe 
led to an anti-docetic or a docetic view of the Buddha. 

After a profound and elaborate system of 
Buddhist scholasticism, known as the T’ien-t’ai 
school, was organized by Ch’-i^ (531-597), the 
disputes were revived, both among his folloivers 
and among his opponents, as to which of the above 
two aspects was to he emphasized. The original 
( Chinese and fundamental Buddliahood is the 
real essence, untouched by changes; and the 
Buddha, when viewed from his own substance, is 
nothing hut his eternal person (the T’ien-t’ai 
school does not see in this a mere ‘thatness,’ 
tathatd, as did Nagarjuna, but constant activities 
for the good of all beings). On the other hand, 
the derivative (Chinese chi, which means ‘ trace ’) 
Buddhahood is the trace left by the real Buddha 
among men, in order to educate them. Though 
Ch’-i himself emphasized the inseparable unity of 
the two aspects, the disputes never ceased about 
the difference between the two, and as to the 
superiority of one over the other. Those who 
emphasized the original as superior to, or more 
real than, the other took refuge, more or less, in 
Nagarjuna’s philosophy, and thus inclined towards 
docetism. The difference of opinion continues to 
this day in Japan. Among the followers of 
Nichiren, the most ardent expounder of the 
orthodox T’ien-t’ai, the problem is shifted, and 
concerns the importance to be attached to either 
the Truth [Dharma) revealed by, or the person of, 
the Buddha, but the question remains substantially 
the same as before, 

6. The Trinitarians. — ^The contrast between the 
eternal and the temporary aspects of the Buddha’s 
person led to the assumption of third aspect, 
which, after the fashion of Gnosticism, was to he 
the revelation of the Buddha to himself and to the 
superhuman beings, the Bodhisattvas, We see in 
Asvaghosa (^.-y.), the Buddhist Origen, the first 
systematization of the Trinitarian theory.^ The 
ultimate principle of his philosophy is the identity 
of Mind (ohitta), which is * thatness’ or essence, in 
the person of the Buddha and in common men. 
This ‘thatness’ (tatliata) is the dharmakdya of 
the Buddha, or the tathdqata-garhlm, i.e, the 
womb and source from wiiich every being derives 
its existence and activities. The Buddha does not 
remain in tranquillity in the womb, but manifests 
himself in the various conditions of bliss, according 
to the respective merits and enlightenment of the 
superhuman beings. These manifestations make 
up the bliss-body [samhhogaJcaya). Further, he 
adapts himself to the individuation-consciousness 
of common mortals, and appears in this world in 
condescension or incarnation, Lc. the nimana- 
Mya> Men see in it a body composed of gross 
matter which, though in itself not different from 
mind, is considered by them to be something out- 
ward, and thus what they look upon as the Buddha 
is only something like shadow or reflexion, 
Asvagho^a’s theory of the Trinity is, in this way, 
based upon an idealistic philosopTiy similar to the 
Prajflfi. school, at the same time with a Gnostic 
gradation of the Buddha’s manifestations to all 
kinds of existence, and in this respect his Bud- 
dhology verges on a docetic view, almost abolishing 
the distinction of persons in the Trinity through 
its emphasis on the identity of the substance. 

Another representative of the Trinity theory is 

1 On this point the present Writer difiers from Kern’s remarks 
on p. xxvi of his tajanslation. 

2Be© Kanjio's Oatalogm, Oxford, 1883^ Appendix lii. no. 12, 

8 In his work * The Awakening of Faith ' (Suztiki’s Eng, tr., 
Chicago, X900). 
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Vasuliandlm, together with his brother^ Asahga. 
His standpoint is essentially^ that of Asvagliosa, 
differing from the latter only in nomeiielature and 
subdivision. Vasubandfui is a theosophlst, or a 
Gnostic, in his way of tldnking and in his descrip- 
tions of the various mystic attainments. Moreover, 
he aimosJL loses sight of a definite incarnation, 
such as Saliyamuni, and believes in innumerable 
condescension bodies (which he calls apparitions, 
nirinita)y appearing everywhere in any form, in 
the visions oi the Bodliisattvas. These apparitions 
can meet and cross one another without any 
hindrance, and can assist one another in tlicir 
educative ptirposes. Thus Yasubandhu, thougii 
an ardent believer in hlaitreya, the future Buddha, 
opposes most decidedly the view that there ap])ears 
only one Buddha in one world-period. The universe 
he sees is filled with all possible apparitions of 
Buddha, from gross matter, plants, and animals, 
up to the highest manifestations in the states of 
bliss. ^ Mysticism, Theosophy, Gnosticism, and 
Pantheism are combined in his docetie Buddhology, 
which at last amounts to nothing else than Cosmo- 
logy and Psychology. 

Lastly, a similar docetic Buddhology is repre- 
sented by a chapter entitled the ‘ Trikaya ’ in the 
Sitvarmprahhd^ which is found only in I-tsing’s 
translation, and is probably a later interpolation 
from the pen of a follower of Yasubandhu. This 
is apparently intended to be a further interpreta- 
tion of the second chapter. Nevertheless, the 
writer makes no mention of the actual Buddiia 
Sakyamuni, but emphasis is laid on the substantial 
identity of all the Buddhas, who are considered 
to be mere apparitions of the sole essence, the 
dhai'inakdya, lie thinks that, if one sees in the 
Buddha or Buddhas this identity of substance, as 
well as of intention and activities, according to 
tpth {dharnmtatMinya), there can be no talk about 
life or death, sleep or dream, thirst or hunger in 
the Tatliagata, because his own mind is, in reality, 
always tranquil in profoxmd contem])latioii {tjoga). 

Thus we see Trmitarianism finally reaching a 
decided docetism, though it started from a stand- 
point different from that of the Prajfia school. 
Mvagho^a's psychological cosmology did not de- 
cidedly deny the reality of the condescension body. 
Nevertheless, the i<lea of unity in the Trinity 
proceeded, in Yasubandhu and his followers, to 
that of identity (samata)^ verging on the negation 
of difl'erences, as we have found in Nagfujuna, 
These docetists, however, did not go to the ex-* 
treme of the latter’s doctrine, but developed the 
Mahftsahghdcas’ Pantheism into their own theo- 
sophy. ^ This theosophy is again worked up in the 
mysticism of the Mantra system, another form of 
decided docetism, at which we shall now give a 
glance, 

^ 7 . Mantra Buddhism.— Though we know very 
little about the origin and history of Mantra 
(Jap. Shingon) Buddhism, or Buddhist Tantrism, 
it shows a most abstruse form of religion, made up 
of extremely idealistic and materialistic elements, 
Its origin is ascribed to Nagarjuna, and it has 
certainly his all-identifying idealism at its basis, 
but at the same time mystic interpretations of 
the material as well as ideal worlds, as found in 
Yasubandhu, play a great part. Numerous texts 
and formula were produced in India and were 
widely prevalent there in the last centuries of 
Buddhist history. see them also used by the 
Lamas to-day side by side with their Prajna texts. 
The most important text of this mysticism, the 
Mahdvairochana-abhisamhodM^ was brought to 
China by an Indian, Subhakarasihha (f 736), and 
its final systematisiation was -carried out in Japan 
by Khkai (f 835). 

i 8e& esp. oK xjc. Qf hfa VijmiimMrd (Nanfio, no. 1215). 


The Buddha, accoixling to this philosophy, is 
nothing but the whole universe, the dlmrmndhCttu^ 
including its six elements-— earth, water, fire, air, 
space, and consciousness. It is his real body, the 
dhctrmalcmjd, and it may be divided into two 
complementary constituents, the mental and the 
material. The former is called the Garbhadlidti&i 
corresponding with the TatJidgatagarhha of 
Asvaghosa; and the latter the f^ajradkdtu^ the 
indestructible substance. The individualized phe- 
nomena are, in this ivay, nothing but the Buddha’s 
revelation to himself, and at the same time the 
methods of benediction {adhisfJidna) embracing all 
beings. The wdiole is called the Buddha Mahii- 
Yairocliana. The numberless manifestations^ of 
his body, such as Buddhas, Bodliisattvas, Yajra- 
panis, 'Padmapanis, etc., make up the whole 
pantheon of the religion, which is represented 
symbolically in the two sets of cycles or as- 
semblages {mandala)y corresponding to the above 
divisions of the DMtii. We shall not here enter 
into the details of this symbolism, for, as we 
might naturally expect, the historical Buddlia 
dwindles almost to naught, in this recondite system 
of mysticism. The name Bakyamuni is preserved 
in one corner of the Qarhhadhdtu-mandalai but 
his actual personality means so little that these 
mystics have almost noth^ing to say of his life or 
teaching. A disciple of BubhakarasiMia tried, in 
his commentary on the text named above, to ex- 
plain the eternal Buddha taught in the Lotus as 
identical with Maha-Yairochana, and later on 
some Japanese Mantrists identified Sakyamuni 
with their supreme Buddha. But all these at- 
tempts were carried on to neglect of the historical 
signification of Sakyamuni. In short, the person 
of the Buddha is, with them, dispersed and 
diffused over the whole universe, and he is ranked 
on the same level as any other superhuman beings. 
He is elevated on one side to the all-embracing 
dhannakaya^ and on the other is degraded to 
mere dust. This -was a consequence of Buddhist 
materialism and idealism. It is only natural that, 
with the disintegration of the personal Buddha, 
the Buddhist religion, in this form, reached dis- 
solution, and all kinds of abuses and superstitions 
were accepted and justified. 

Literature. — Besides the references and orig'Inal materials 
cited above, see W. Wassiliefi, BuddhiBrnm^ Bfc. Fetersljurg, 
1860, p. 128 f. j E, Burnouf, hdrod* d l*hwL du B0uMhimi& 
indien, Faria, 1844, up. 108-123, 219-220, 438-444, 614-656; 
E. de la V. Poussin, JBotiddkisine : ^ttides et Faria, 

1898, Bottddhimm : opinions mar Phistoire de Id dogimiiqtWt 
Paris, 1909, p. 24Sf. ; D. T. SuzuH, Outlines of Mahdydna 
SudmUm, London, 1907, chs. vi. B. Nanjio, Twelve 

Japmme Buddhist SecUi Tokyo, 188C, cha. iv. v. vii. viii. xi. 
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DOCTRINE AND DOGMA.—See Chtooh, 

COOTESSIONS, GBEEDS. 

DOG.— See Animals. 

DOLMEN. — See Death (Europe, pre-Mstorie). 

DOM. — The menial tribe of Dravidian origin, 
widely spread under various names in most parts 
of continental India. The Census returns or 1901 
{Osrmu India, ii. 323) show their numbers to bo 
977,026 1 and of the Pommara, Pomar, or Dombar, 
97,450. Jhit there must be some error in the tabu- 
lation, as none are shown hi Bengal, where the 
Maglialyfi Dorns of Bihar are an important tribe. 
The poms seem to be of diverse origin, and the 
social position of their various branches is very 
different. They certainly belong to a large extent 
to one of the non- Aryan races j but in many places 
they may be the descendants of the mixed’ race of 
serfs or slaves of the early conquerors. As Bisley 
remarks : 
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* The fact that for centuries past they have been condeiimed 
to the most menial duties, and have served as the helots of the 
entire Hindu community, would of itself be sufficient to break 
down whatever tribal spirit they may once have possessed, and 
to obliterate all structural traces of their true origin’ {2'nbes 
(^nd CasteSi i. 241). 

The Boms of Northern India may he divided into 
three territorial groups, the ethnological connexion 
of which can be only a matter of speculation : (1) 
the eastern branch of the tribe found in the Plains 
districts to the east of the United Provinces and 
in Bihar ; (2) the Boms of the Himalayas ; (3) the 
Pom or Bum Mirhsls of the Pan jab. 

I. The Dams of the, Ganges Plains, — These are 
divided into numerous sub-tribes, such as the 
Bahsphor the Baser, and others. They I 

differ in social position according to the business 
in which they are engaged, and in particular their | 
rank depends upon wlietlier they do or do not prac- 
tise scavengering. The most interesting of these 
groups is that of the Maghaiya Boms, who take 
their name from the ancient kingdom of Magadha 
or South Bi]iar. They are found in the western 
districts of Bengal and to the east of the United 
Provinces. In their original state they are 
vagrants pure and .simple, who do not possess even 
mat shelters or tents to protect them in the cold 
and rainy season, but cower under trees, or lurk in 
cattle-sheds or under the eaves of houses. They 
live by burglary, pett^ theft, and begging, and 
their women are prostitutes. In Gorakhpur they 
have two special divinities of their own — Gandak 
and Samaiya. Gandak is said to have been hanged 
for theft a long time ago, and when he was dying 
he promised to help the Maghaiyas in times of 
trouble. He is worshipped by the whole sub-tribe, 
and is invoked on all important occasions ; but he 
is pre-eminently the god of theft. A successful 
raid is always celebrated by a sacrifice and feast 
in his honour. Samaiya is a female deity, and ; 
appa,rently, as is usual among the Bravidians, she 
is recognized in a vague way to be the consort of 
Gandak. She is without special history or legend, 
and no sharp line of distinction is drawn between 
her functions and those of Gandak ; but she seems 
to be e-specially invoked at childbirth and in illness. 
Both these deities are honoured with sacrifices 
of young pigs, with an offering of spirits mixed 
with sugar and spices. The Maghaiyas employ no 
priests j any of their number is capabi e of performing 
the rite. The meat and other things, after dedica- 
tion, are divided among the worshippers. Some- 
times at childbirth, or when a child is teething, 
a pig is specially sacrificed to Samaiya, or this is 
done in fulfilment of a vow. They have no idol, 
altar, or religious platform. When a sacrifice is to 
be made, a space is cleared in a field, and the rite 
is performed. 

Among those branches of the tribe whose social 
rank is superior to that of the Maghaiyas there is 
some approach to Hinduism, and the Mother god- 
dess is worshipped as Bhavani, while they have 
some vague idea of an all-powerful male deity 
called Farame^var, 'the great god,* who punishes 
the guilty, and of a hell ; but what it is and how 
sinners are punished they know not. As Bisley, 
writing of Bihar, remarks (op. cit i. 245) : 

religion of the poms varies greatly in different parts of 
tb© conntry, and may be described generally as a chaotic mix- 
ture of survivals from the elemental or animtetio cults charac- 
fcerisde of the ahoriginal races, and of observances borrowed in 
a haphazard fallen from whatever Hindu sect happens to be 
dominant in a particular locality. The composite and chaotic 
nature of their belief is due partly to the great igndmuoe of 
the caste, but mainly to the mot that, as a rule, they have no 
Brahmans, and thus are without any central authority, or 
standard, which would tend to mould their religious usages into 
conformity i;rith a uniform standard/ 

The Maghaiyas, appateutly as a survival of the 
matriarchate in some form, employ a sisteFs son 
to act as funeral priest and to recite the spells 


{mantra) which are intended to lay the ghost of 
the dead. 

* If a man dies of snake-bite, say the Magahiyd poms of the 
Gya district, we worship his spirit as a Sdmperiyd [snake god- 
ling] lest he should come back and give us bad dreams ; we also 
worship the snake who bit him, lest the snake-god should serve 
us in like fashion. Any man, therefore, conspicuous enough by 
his doings in life or for the manner of his death to stand a 
chance of being dreamed of among a tolerably large circle is 
likely in course of time to take rank as a god’ {ib. i. 247). 

Hence arises the worship of Syam Singh, the 
deified ancestor of the Boms of fchar, who may 
have been a successful robber, or of Gandak, to 
whom reference has already been made.* The 
Bihar branch, again, worship Sansari MaJ, whom 
some identify with Kali, but who is probably, as 
her name implies, the Earth Mother, known to 
most primitive religions. 

‘No image, not even the usual lump of clay, is set up to 
represent the goddess : a circle one span and four lingers in 
diameter is drawn on the ground and smeared smooth with 
cow-dung. Squatting in front of this the worshipper gashes 
his left arm with the curved Dom knife, and daubs live streaks 
of blood with his finger in the centre of the circle, praying in a 
low voice that a dark night may aid his designs ; that his booty 
may be ample • and that he and his gang may escape detection,’ 
with which Eisley {op. cit. i. 247 f.) aptly compares the prayer 
to Laveraa : 

* Da mihi fallere, da justo sanctoque videri, 

Nootem peccatis et fraudihus objice nubem ’ 

(Horace, Ep. i. 16, 61 f.). 

Similarly in the United Provinces the Boms, 
whose business it is to slay ownerless dogs, have a 
female deity called Kukarmari, ' slayer of dogs,* to 
whom a sacrifice of a young pig and an offering of 
spirits are made as a propitiation for the death of 
the animals of which she is the guardian. The 
Bom executioner, on the same principle, as he lets 
the gallows fall, calls to the Emperor, the judge, 
and all who are concerned in the conviction and 
sentence of the criminal, to take the guilt of his 
death upon their own heads, and to save him thus 
from responsibility. In a still lower grade of belief 
are the so-called fetishistic practices of worshipping 
the ‘jemmy’ with which the Bom burglar makes 
entry into a house. They also when encamped 
near a village worship the local gods of the place. 

This branch of the Boms feels the dread of evil 
spirits which is found among all races in a similar 
stage of culture. Mari Masan, the death spirit of 
the cremation ground, represents the impersonated 
dread which attaches to such uncanny places, and 
it is considered necessary to appease the g‘hosts of 
the dead hy an annual celebration, if they are not 
to appear in dreams and afflict the living. 

2. The Eimalayan JDorm. — ^These are in a much 
higher grade than those of Bihar and the neigh- 
bouring districts. They carry on various trades 
which in the Plains are each allotted to a separate 
caste. Their beliefs are of the same animistic type 
as those of the Poms of Bihar. In the first place, 
they worship a number of deified ghosts who are 
specially commemorated on account of the tragic 
circumstances of their death. Ganganath was a 
prince murdered on account of a sexual intri^e, 
and he and his paramour are worshipped. When 
any one is aggrieved hy a wicked or powerful 
enemy, he goes for aid to Ganganath, who invari- 
ably punisYies the wrongdoer. He sometimes 
possesses one of his followers, and through him 
prescribes the offerings which must he made to 
propitiate him. Bholanath is a deity of the same 
type, the ghost of a prince who was assassinated. 
He is represented by a small iron trident placed in 
a corner of the house, to which offerings are made 
when any sudden calamity attacks the inmates. 

Another class of deities, represents the imperson- 
ated horror of graveyard or forest. Masan lives at 
a burning-ground, is black in colour and hideous in 
appearance. He comes from the ashes of a funer£il 
: pyre and chases passers-by at night, some of whom 
I die of fright, whilst others go mad and linger for a 
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while. Pie possesses the sick, causes disease, and 
can he expelled by exorcism. Kliablsh lives in 
remote, dark glens, sometimes imitating the bellow 
of a buffalo, the cry of a goatherd, or the grunt of 
a wild pig. Pie frightens and besets unwary tra- 
vellers. Besides malignant ghosts of this kind they 
also worship Khetrpal, * protector of the land/ the 
male consort of the Earth Mother, and PCalbisht 
and Chuniu, kindly deilied ghosts who protect the 
herds and flocks. More terrible is Buniyu, who 
rides from village to village on immense boulders, 
the impersonation of the avalanche or of the rocks 
falling from the mountain .side. Pie attacks only 
females ; and, slionld any one attract his attentions, 
she invariably wastes a^vay, haunted by her demon 
lover, and joins him in spirit land. 

3, The Bom or Diim Mlrdsis. — Quite different in 
occupation, at least from the Maghaiya or Kima- 
layan Boms, is the Doin or pum M'irasx of the 
Pan jab, who has been ivell described by Ibbetson 
{Frlnjah^ Ethnography, 289). He is a minstrel and 
ballad-singer, plays on the little drum, cymbals, 
and fiddle, and his women amuse ladies in zananas 
by appearing as jesters and .singers. It would not 
be difficult to show that these arts may have de- 
veloped among the more savage poms. But the 
Panjab Boms are now quite distinct from the 
Maghaiyas and the Boms of the Himalayas, and 
in religion they have become nominally Muhamma- 
dans, though they still retain many of the animistic 
beliefs of the other branches of the tribe. 

LirmATCiiE. — For Bengal, see Risle]?, Tribes miiL Castes of 
CcacuUa, 1891, i 240 ff.; Wise, Maces, Omtu, mid 
Trades of EmUm Benfjal, London, 1883, p. S. ; Gait, 
CeTmts Meport Bengal, 1901, i. App. vii. p. xUx. For the 
anited Provinces, Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the jV.TT, 
Erov. and Owdh, Calcutta, 1898, ii. 312 ff.; Atkinson, Hima- 
layan Gazetteer, 18S2-S4, ii. 319 ff. For the Panjab, Ibbetson, 
Panldh Ethnography, Calcutta, 188.3, p.2S9. P'or ilie Bombs 
of the Madras Presidency see Thurston, Castes and Tribes 0 } 
Southern India, ii. (1909) 173. CUOOKE. 

DOMESTICATXON.-~-The term apidied to 
the control hj human beings of the conditions 
under which animals and plants live and propagate 
their species. The extent of this control varies 
from case to case, and, although, logically, German 
authorities who include oy.sters and silkworms 
among domesticated animals are justified by the 
definition, the term as a rule is limited to such 
animals and such plants as are necessary for the 
existence or well-being of the human race— among 
animals, to the dog, the horse and the ass, the cow 
and other ruminants, the rabbit and similar rodents j 
to animals of great value for trans])ori like the 
camel and the elephant, and to some birds ; among 
plants, to cereals, roots, and tubers which have an 
amcultural value, various species of trees, and 
plants like fiax and hemp which contain fibres of 
great use to man. The most primitive men do not 
possess either domesticated animals or domesticated 
plants. So far as at present is ascertained, palaeo- 
lithic man in Europe possessed neither, though in 
a stratum intermediate between pakiolitbic and 
neolithic, at bias d’Azil in the South of France, 
Edouard Piette found representations of heads 
of horses which in the woodcut look certainly as 
if they were fitted with halters (though this has 
been denied), Piette found also a little heaii of 
wheat, which, except in one form, is no longer 
known in Europe as a wild plant. In rock-slmlters 
of the palmolithie period many admirable drawings 
have been found of such animals as the reindeer, 
the horse, and the mammoth, and also large 
quantities of their bones. But it is generally 
believed that the bones came into the shelters 
clothed with fleah intended for food. Even in the 
^kitchen-middens’ of fche coast: of Denmark, which 
belong to the neolithic age, ilie only animal %vhioh 
can be ixientified as domesticated is the clog, so 


that we may imagine the state of civilization of 
that period to resemble in the main that of the 
native Australians at the present day. These 
have no cultivated plant.s, and the only animal 
which can be called in any sense domesticated is 
the dingo — the native dog. As even the dingo in 
the pairing season often deserts its master, it 
cannot he considered entirely domesticated. Other 
animals are obviously not likely to be long kepi as 
j)ets among savage.s who lay up no stores and at 
certain times of the year find natural product.^ so 
scarce that they are driven to devouring their own 
children. The primitive savage has, however, 
undoubted ability to make friends with dumb 
animals, and in South America, wiiere the con- 
ditions of life are on the wiiole easier than in 
Australia, the huts of the natives are full of animals, 
mostly birds, which they have tamed. The native, 
however, turns them to no practical use, and when 
ho has been presented with ordinary fowis he uses 
neither their eggs nor their ile&b. When the 
American Indian.s were given cattle, they could 
not imagine any other method of treatment for 
them than as animals to hunt. 

The domestication of animals has obviously 
been a process continued over a long period of 
time, and in the case of most animals repeated at 
many different places by different persons. The 
stages in this process are not very clear. The 
most important animal to man in many ways is 
the cow. Its flesh and milk supply food $ its skin 
provides clothing; its sinews, bones, and horns 
yield primitive implements. From very early 
times it has also been used as a means of exchange. 
As an early Persian writer says in the Bahrdni 
Yasht of the Avesta, developing the texts of an 
earlier Yasna, ^ in the ox is our strengfch, in the 
ox is our need ; in the ox is our food, in tlie 
ox is our clothing ; in the ox is tillage, that makes 
food grow' for us’ {SBE xxiii. 247). In other cir- 
cumstances the go«at is of hardly less importance, 
wdiile the sheep has been much more modilied by 
its coniatst witii man than these ; and its bones, in 
Northern Europe at any rate, are found later and 
more rarely than those of the ox and goat. The 
conditions in which the horse was domesticated 
are also obscure. But tbis animal became in- 
dispensable in countries wfiiere large herds of 
cattle more or less domesticated came into exist- 
enee. Sheep and goats can be controlled by 
shepherds with dogs ; large herds of cattle can be 
controlled only by the mounted cowboy, who on 
the great plains of both the Old World and the 
New has become an important political factor. 
The geographical conditions which brought about 
the domestication of the camel and the elephant 
w’ere much more limited in range. In the case of 
the pigeon it has been showui by Darwin that all 
varieties have arisen, under domestication, from 
the * blue rock.’ The goose was early domesticated ; 
in the Odyssey (xv. ifil-2} an eagle carries off one 
of Helen’s geese as she feeds them in the courtyard 
at Bparta. The goose, duck, and pigeon were 
domesticated with a view to their use as food, but 
the turtle-dove was often kept simply as a pet, 
"while the ganie-eoek (the ^Porsian bird’ of the 
Greek poets) was kept from a sporting interest. 
It is impossible here to discuss other birds which 
have become thus domesticated in different parts 
of the world in more modern times, e,g, the turkey, 
the guinea-fowl, the pheasant, and the ostrich. 

The causes which produce domestication in 
animals were classified nearly half a century ago 
1^ Frauds Galton {Trans, of the EihmL Boe. of 
London, 1868, p. 128 E). To his analysis, though 
rarely quoted in recent times, later writeri^ have 
added nothing of importance. He shows that 
animals wdiicJi beoonio domesticated must have m 
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inborn liking for man, be fond of comfort, be use- 
ful to savages, be bardy, breed freely, and be 
gregarious. The cat, it may be argued, is not 
gregarious; but it is fond of comfort, and, except 
in rare instances, is more attaelied to a place than 
to a person. The pig, on the other hand, has many 
of the qualities in -which the cat is lacking, but it 
has for various obvious reasons never been domes- 
ticated in the same way, and even the crofter of 
the Hebrides or of Western Ireland, who shares his 
habitation with the cattle, as a rule excludes the 
pig. Some animals are kept by man in captivity 
without their being in the proper sense domesti- 
cated. Till lately the wild elephant had to he 
tpned, because elephants did not breed in cap- 
tivity. But the speculations to which this fact 
has given rise are in the main ill-founded. The 
tame elephant in conditions approaching his wild 
state does breed (Darwin, Variation of Animals 
and Plants under Bomestication^ popular ed., 
1905, ii. 165). 

Besides the natural causes postulated by Galton, 
the existence of animals both domesticated and 
undomesticated was probably to some extent 
guaranteed by religious or quasi-religious sanctions. 
In Persia and in Germany white horses were 
specially sacred (Herod, i. 189 ; Tac. German, 9, 
10). In India animal life generally is sacred, but 
in Greece and Koine the ox which drew the plough 
was not to be killed. What effect totemism had 
upon the maintenance of particular animals and 
plants will be clearer when experts have decided 
precisely what totemism is (see Frazer, Totemism 
and Exogamy i 4 vols., London, 1910 ; and, for a 
different view, A. Lang, art. ‘ Totemism,^ iuEBP^i 
1911). Hahn^s contention {Die Banstiere^ 1896) 
that the domestication of kine began with animals 
kept in an enclosure by a temple for purposes of 
sacrifice has no real evidence in its support. Tlie 
great enclosures belonging to the Persian kings, 
called in Avesta pairi-daeza^ a word borrowed by 
Greek in the form irapideLcroSf had, it is true, many 
animals contained within them ; but their religious 
character is not more obvious than that of an 
English gentleman’s park. Most Greek temples 
stood in an enclosure (r^/Aef'os), but the presence of 
cattle except at the time of sacrifice was not 
encouraged there, and in the iEolic inscription pub- 
lished by Kretschmer in 1902 {Jahresh. d, oester, 
arch, Inst, in Wien,v, 141) it is distinctly laid down 
that such animals are not to be fed in the precinct^ 
s-ri}vm g'rjdk ^o(TKr)iJLara ip tQ 
T€jAep€i. Tliat, however, there were several stages 
in the domestication of cattle, as Hahn contends, 
may be readily admitted. Some people, like the 
Chinese, who have domesticated cattle, look with 
disgust upon the use of their milk; others, wlio 
use both their flesh and their milk, have never 
employed them as draught animals. But Hahn 
probably exaggerates the length of time that it 
took to accustom the cow to yield her milk to a 
milkman or milkmaid instead of to her calf— a 
difficulty which is as present to a modern farmer 
with a COW’ that has been once allowed to suckle 
her calf as it was in early times. Probably milking 
began in the case of cosvs which had lost their 
calves, and to which milking was a relief, if they 
were already, in the Latin phrase, mansuet 0 , 
^accustomed to handling.^ The careful selection 
through untold ages of animals which were ^ good 
milkers’ has no doubt increased , the size of the 
cow’s udder, but from the beginning the cow and 
the mare differ in tins respect that the foal 
accompanies its mother from the first, while the 
cow in her native state when she goes to pasture 
leaves her calf in a brake and often does not return 
to it for a long time. 

The douiebtication of plants is not exactly 


parallel with the domestication of animals. While 
savage herdsmen like the Bechuanas object strongly 
to the women interfering with their animals, 
wonian is undoubtedly the first gardener and 
agriculturist. As Lumholtz says (A mong Cannibals ^ 
1889, p. 160), 

savage woman ‘must do all the hard work, go out with her 
basket and her stick to gather fruits, dig roots, or chop larvse 
out of the tree-stems. . . . The stick iu question, the woman’s 
only implement, is indispensable to her on her expeditions after 
food. It is made of hard tough w-ood four or five feet long, and 
has a sharp point at one end made by alternately burning it in 
the fire and rubbing it with a stone. Even at dances and 
festivals the married women carry this stick as an emblem of 
dignity, as the provider of the family.’ 

This stick survives as an agricultural implement 
even among civilized peoples. The next step, and 
a long one, is to plant seeds the produce of which 
will be at hand when it is wanted. But for this 
several conditions are necessary which do not exist 
among the lowest savages even now : (1) the family 
must be either settled in a particular place or 
wandering in a very circumscribed area; (2) the 
planter of the seeds must be able to secure by some 
kind of sanction that they will not be injured by 
other persons ; and (3) the planter herself must 
have more foresight than the lowest savages, so as 
to wait for the ripening of the fruit. At present 
there are hardly data by which we can explain 
how this was accomplished, but we may guess that 
the dibbling of seeds began with persons -who found 
movement from place to place difficult, e.g. through 
the encumbrance of infant children, or through 
lameness or other physical disability. The protec- 
tion of the plants, as it seems, could be secured 
only by superstitious dread. A precinct must be 
made which it would not be safe for other persons 
to invade. In other words, a tabu protected them. 
How such a tabu developed into law is well seen 
in the case of the sacred olives {/loplat) in ancient 
Attica, which were protected with a fence (cr^7/c6$), 
and damage to which was punished with confiscation 
and banishment. 

Here we are faced once more with the problem which arose 
in connexion with the domestication of animals. Is this 
protective tabu totemism? F. B. Jevoiis {Introd. to History of 
Mdigion^i London, 1904, pp. 156, 210ff.), who is fol- 

lowed by S. Beinach {Qultes^ mythes et religions^ i. [Paris, 1905] 
86 ff.), would attribute domestication of both animals and 
plants entirely to totemism ; van Gennep {Tabon et toUmisrm 
d MadagMoaTy Paris, 1904 [Bihliothfeque de I’^cole des hautes- 
6tudes, sciences religieuses, xvii.]) no less emphatically argues 
for the existence of other causes (pp. 241fE., 307 fif., andiJaswmV- 
From the gathering of grass seeds, as still practised, 
e.y. in Australia, among the Hottentots, and among 
the lowest natives of the Pacific slopes of America, 
there was no doubt a gradual progress (which we 
cannot trace) to the planting of cereals. The 
Hindu writer who says that barley was the first of 
plants is from the point of view of food -grains 
probably right, but wheat in its many varieties 
speedily became of equal, if not greater, importance. 
It is on the different forms of grain that domestica- 
tion has had more influence than anywhere else, 
Hence, for wheat, at any rate, the only species for 
which a wild original has been found is Tritimm 
monococcum, of which the origin is said to be 
Tritimm wgilopoides. This is found wild from 
Servia through Asia Minor to Mesopotamia and 
Antilibanus. 

Liteuatuee. —B esides tbe works nientionecl above, see artti. 
Agjuoulture aud Animals in vol. i. A good account of the 
domestication of animals and plants is given by H. Schiirtir, 
ITrgesch, der Eidkir, Leipz. 1900, p, 26S ff , ; but this, like L, 
Reinhardt’s Kulturgesoh, der Hutzpjlmzen (2 parts, vol. iv. 
of Hie Mrde und die Kultutf Munich, 1911), is vitiated for 
scientific purposes by a lack of references. See also A. de Can- 
dolle, Origm of Cultivated Flmts, Bond. 1884 ; G. Buschan, 
VorgesMehU, Hotmilc der Cvdlur^ md Hutzpflmzen der alten 
Welt, Breslau, 1896 ; E- Hahn, Me Mmmtim, L 6 ip 2 ;. 1896, and 
other works; C. 

Zurich, 1902, and a charmihg short account by the author, 

Me Btmnmmmeh, Hmt^iere, Leipz. 1909* in Teubner’s 

Am md 0eidemeli, P, GILES.. 
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DONATISTS.— *Donalists’ is tlie name given | 
to the adherents of a schismatic Clnircli which was 
formed in ISf. Africa at the beginning of the 4th 
cent., and continued, in spite of severe persecution, 
for more than a hundred years. Within the area 
which it adected, Bonatism was for the greater 
part of the 5th cent, numerically the preponderat- 
ing form of Christianity, but its influence was 
practically confined to the dioceses of Nuniidia and 
Mauretania. While in its origin it was largely 
due to personal and provincial rivalries, the schism 
came rapidly to involve serious problems concern- 
ing the nature and the functions of the Church, 
and it was crushed only by a combination of force 
api>lied by the State and the dialectical ability of 
Augustine. 

The persecution under Diocletian had revived 
the question whether a priest or a bishop who had 
shown weakness or unfaithfulness could continue 
in, or be restored to, his office. The question had 
been answered with an unhesitating negative by 
Cyprian : 

‘They who have broug^ht grievous sin upon them, that is, who 
by sacrificing to idols have offered sacrilegious sacrifices, cannot 
claim to themselves the priesthood of God, or offer any prayers 
in His sight for their brethren ’ {Ep. Ixv, 2 ; cf. Ixvii. 2, 3). 

When, on the death of Mensurins, bishop of Car- 
thage (A.D. 311), the deacon Csecilian was elected 
as his successor, and consecrated by Felix, bishop 
of Aptunga, objection -was at once raised to the 
election, on the threefold ground that Cmcilian 
himself was unworthy of the office ; that he had 
been elected only by the bishops in the district of 
Carthage, and not by those of the whole province 
of Humidia ; and that his consecration was invalid, 
having been conferred by one who was himself a 
traditor. The ox^position was led and organized, 
in the first place, by Secundus, bishop of Tigisis 
and primate of Humklia, who visited Carthage 
attended by seventy other bishops, excommuni- 
cated Ccecilian and those who adhered to him, and 
consecrated in his place Majoriiius, a ‘reader’ wlio 
belonged to the opposite party. The Church of 
N. Africa was rent in twain. Each side excom- 
municated the other. Both appealed to the Em- 
peror Constantine, ignoring thereby Tertullian’s 
principle, ‘Quid Imperatori cum ecclesia?’, and 
setting an evil precedent for the future. The 
Emperor, who, under the guidance of Hoshis, 
bishop of Cordoba, had already shown favour to 
Cmoilian, yielded to the request of Majorinus, and 
called on Miltiades, bishop of Eoine, with the 
assistance of the bishops of Arles, Autun, and 
Cologne, to investigate the disjjute, and especially 
whether Felix was indeed a traditor. Their deci- 
sion cleared the reputation of ITelix and confirmed 
the consecration of Oeecilian, and also condemned 
Bonatus of Casa? Higrm, a leader of the opposite 
party, on the ground that he had re-bap tizcd 
Christians and re-ordained bishops who adhered 
to the schism. As the principles at issue were 
thus brought to the surface, the Bonatists were 
only confirmed in their resolve to separate from 
the Church, and Constantine remitted the whole 
matter to a Synod which he convoked to meet at 
Arles (A.i>. 314). TMs Synod, which, though de- 
scribed by Augustine as ‘plenaidum universae 
eoclesiae concilium,^ cannot claim to be more than 
a General Synod of the Latin West, condemned 
the Bonatists on all points of their contention. 
The schism, nevertheless, continuing to Spread, 
and Majorinus having been succeeded by Bonatus 
Magnus, fpm whom the soMsniatic Church prob- 
ably took its name, Constantine proceeded to civil 
measures, issuing a decree tlireatening to deprive 
the^ schismatics of their churches and to banish 
their bishops (a.D. 316). The policy of forcible 
suppression' was pursued with great severity by 


Ursacius, the Imperial commissioner, but with 
little success j and in 321 Constantine instructed 
both Ursacius and Cmcilian to adopt a j^olicy of 
moderation. 

Under his successor, Con.stans, the history of the 
schism followed much the same course. Both the 
persecution and the resistance were more deter- 
mined. It was a period of much social distress 
and disturbance in Africa. The Bonatists, as 
ecclesiastical rebels, provided a rallying-point for 
all the discontented and seditious elements in the 
population. There was a breakdown of social 
order. Bands of dispossessed peasants and escaped 
slaves infested the country, committing abomin- 
able outrages and exposing themselves to death 
with fanatical enthusiasm. They sought to make 
common cause with the Bonatists, and called them- 
selves milites Ohristi agonisticii but are better 
known as cirmtinceUioncs, ‘ bnt-haunters.* The 
Bonatists were discredited by these excesses, and 
suffered in their suppression. Many of them were 
put to death, many others were banished, and their 
churches were closed or confiscated. The acces- 
sion of Julian brought a temporary relaxation to 
them, as to other schismatics ana heretics, but 
under Gratian and Honorius the persecution was 
renewed. The schism continued, however, to 
flourish. Bonatus Magnus, wlio died in exile, 
was succeeded by Pannenianus, and he by Primi- 
anus. The situation which Augustine found at 
Hippo was probably characteristic of many dis- 
tricts : the Catholics were in a minority, and the 
Bonatists refused to supply them with bread. 
Towards the end of the century the movement 
I was seriously weakened by internal dissension, 
s Tychonius, the celebrated grammarian, was con- 
demned by a Bonatist Synod in 390 for having 
acknowledged that there were saints in the Catholic 
Church. A further breach took place over the 
question of admission to the Eucharist. More- 
over, the continued and vigorous polemic under- 
taken by Augustine began to tell, A conference 
between the two x>arties was arranged by him at 
Carthage in 411, and was attended by 286 Catholic 
and 279 Bonatist bishops. It led to no satisfactory 
conclusion, but provided an excuse for again put- 
ting the civil law in motion. Augustine himself 
Xirovided the first reasoned defence of the perse- 
cution of Christians by Cliiistians, though he de* 
muiTed to the infliction of the death penalty. 
Fines, imprisonment, and confiscation followed, and 
in 416 the Bonatists were prohibited from meeting 
for worship. Along with the Catholics they suf- 
fered grievously in the Yandal invasion, but there 
were still traces of their existence ns late as the 
7th cent,, when they are referred to by Gregory 
the Great. 

Bonatism was not a heresy ; neither did it de- 
velop any heretical teaching. It was not a dispute 
as to the organization of the Church, or even one 
concerning discix>lme merely, which underlay the 
schism. Both imrties held by the episcopate, as 
both held to the Creeds. Bonatism represents an 
attempt—the final one for a thousand years— fco 
resist the process of secularlmtion by wTiich the 
Church was gradually transformed from a com- 
munity of holy persons into an institution of 
mixed character, oflMng to secure salvation for 
its members by means ox grace over wMcli it had 
sole control. It belongs, therefore, to the same 
series of movements as is representi^d by the En- 
crafeites (gAL), Montanists followers of Hip- 
poly tus, and Hovatians Insistence on a 

minimum of personal worthiness in the clergy at ' 
least was ‘the last remnant of a mdeh more earnest 
conception* of the Church. It was met by the 
defenders of Catholicism with a new emphasi.s on 
the objective character of the sacraments, and upon 
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the holiness of the Church apart from the holiness 
or otherwise of its memhers and clergy. It was in 
the controversy with the Donatiats, therefore, that 
the Catholic doctrine of the Church was completely 
developed. To the foundation principle of Dona- 
tism qui fidem a perfido stimserit, non fidem per- 
cipit sed reatum’) Optatus of Mileve opposes an 
equally fundamental position, ‘ sacramenta per se 
esse sancta, non per homines.’ It was not difficult 
for Augustine to show how many practical diffi- 
culties were involved in the Bonatist contention, 
chief among them the difficulty, amounting to im- 
possibility, of knowing the true character of the 
officiating priest. But he went further, and, by 
asserting the indelible character of Orders, whereby 
an ordained person retains the power to celebrate 
a valid sacrament, whatever he his views or his 
conduct, and the mixed composition of the Church i 
as containing not only * vessels for honour’ hut 
‘vessels for dishonour,’ stamped its final form on 
the Catholic doctrine of the Catholic Chui’ch. It 
is true that in doing so he had to abandon the 
position taken by Cyprian, and assert the validity 
of all baptism, even that performed by heretics, 
provided that it was in the name of the Trinity. 
It is true also that baptism in this way came to 
lose some of its significance and to represent only 
a ‘marking’ of the recipient, the beginning of a 
process which, though it might begin anywhere, 
could be consummated only within the Catholic 
Church and by the addition of ‘ charity ’ to faith. 
Moreover, in the theory of the Church thus de- 
veloped in opposition to the Bonatists, Augustine 
at least prepares the way for the Eeformation dis- 
tinction between the Church visible and the Church 
invisible. 

Litbratojib.— O ptatus Milev., de Schismate Donatistarum 
IPIj xi.] ; Augustine, e, JSpistolam Parmeniani, de Unitate 
Mcclesice, d& Baptismo emtm Donatistas, c. Literas Petilian% \ 
e. Cresconiumi Breviculus coUationis cum Bonatistis, c. Gau-^ \ 
dentium^ JSp. ad Bonifadumi F. Ribbeck, Bonatus wid 
Augustinus^ Elberfeld, 1868; D. Volter, TJrsprtmg des Bona- I 
tismus, Freiburg, 1882 ; L. Duchesne, Bossier du BooiatismSf ; 
Paris, 1890 ; A. Harnack, Hist, of Bogma, Eng. tr., 1894-99, ! 
esp. vol. V. ; N. Bonwetsch, art. ‘ Donatismus,* in PRE^t iv. 
788-798. G. A. SOOTT. 

DOOM, DOOM MYTHS (Tentonic).— The 
belief in supernatural powers who preside over the 
destinies oi mankind is met with among all the 
Teutonic peoples. These powers have more espe- 
cially the eiKl of life in their control, and they are 
accordingly now and then identified with the spirit 
of death. They are believed to become incarnate 
in female form, now coalescing in a single being, 
now appearing as three sisters, or even in whole 
multitudes. According as they dispense good or 
evil fortune to men, they are distinguished as 
friendly or hostile. To the individual they fre- 
quently reveal his fate in dreams, and this explains 
why dreams hold so important a place, not only in 
the common life, but also in the literature, of the 
Teutonic race (cf. W, Hemzen, Uber die Trdume in 
der altnord. SagaliUeratUTt Leipzig, 1890). 

•phe ancient l!eutomc dialects possess several desi^ations for 
the powers of destiny, and in not a few cases the temis have 
already acquired an abstract sense. All the tribes had the word 
meaning fatum or eweniue which appears in wuft^ A.S. 

O.If. and which sometimes signifies the spirit of 
death or destiny, and sometimes death or destiny Itself. In the 
old Saxon and Scandinavian dialect^ again, the name found in 
O.S. •rnetod, A.S. meotod^ O.K. wVofwSr, the power which ‘metes 
out* or ‘ orders,* was in current use; while among the Southern 
Teutons we dnd O.H.G. gascaft^ O.S. gishapt A.S. geseap, ‘the 

S irit who creates* (‘shapes*), which is given in Grseco-jbatin 
osses as the equivalent of parca. In works of the 16th cent, 
the gacJmTtepfm are still referred to as powers who bestow life 
upon man and order its course (Vintler, Bhme der Tugmdt 
1411, line 7805). 

The belief in the powers of destiny has assumed 
an altogether peculiar form. in northern Scandi- 
navia. Here they are known for the most part by 
the name of mrnir. Morn is a word of obscure 
etymology, but appears to be connected with Swed. 


norna, nyrna^ ‘to tell secretly,’ ‘to warn,’ and 
Mid. Eng. nyrnen^ ‘ to recite.’ The fate of man is 
the work of the Norns {shop norna)^ and none can 
evade their decree. Even the destiny of the gods 
lies in their control. Hence they make tlieir ap- 
pearance at the birth of human beings, and support 
the mother in the pains of labour. People seek to 
win their favour by offerings. In the Faroe Islands 
it is still the custom for mothers to eat the ‘ Norn- 
groats’ {nornagreytur) after a birth — a survival 
of the ancient oblation, The Norns then set the 
tokens of their goodwill upon the finger-nails of 
the child, and those who have white spots, the 
‘ Norn-marks,’ on their nails are children of fortune. 
Like the fylgjur^ (see art. Demons and Spibits 
[Teutonic], vol. iv. p. 633), the Noms continue 
their good services to human beings throughout 
life. 0(5in puts his prot6g6 Sigurt5'r on his guard 
against^ the evil Norns, who in battle stand on 
either side of a man, wishing that he may receive 
wounds. The blows of fate are supposed to be the 
work of angry Norns, and defeats in %var are also 
traced to their dictates. A person’s death is like- 
wise due to their decree. We thus see the hostile 
aspects of their character becoming more and more 
pronounced, and hence, as is stated in the Voluspd 
(8 ff. ), they were believed to have sprung originally 
from the race of giants, and the golden age of the 
gods came to an end when the Norns came into 
being. From their leading representative, UrtJr, is 
taken the name of the only fountain in tlie under 
world, the UrlSr fountain ; here, according to Snorri, 
lay their abode, and from this retreat they exer- 
cised their sway over the fruitfulness of the earth. 

The Norns are often found in a group of three, 
or in three companies. It is possible that in this 
point the classical myths of the Parcce may here 
and there have had an influence upon the sagas of 
the Norns. They are depicted as maidens who 
spin the thread of destiny for man. Their doings 
at the birth of Helgi, the slayer of the Handings, 
are narrated as follows : 

‘Night lay over the house when the Fates came to forecast the 
hero’s life. They said that he should he called the most famous 
of kings and the best among princes. With power they twisted 
the strands of fate for Borghild’s son in Bralund ; they spread 
the woof of gold and made it fast under the midst ot the moon’s 
hall. In the east and the west they hid the thrums ; all the 
land between was to be his. N eri’s sister fastened one strand in 
the sides of the north, and praj^ed that it might hold for ever * 
(Helgahvt^a HundingslanatiL^fl,, Corp. poeL hor.^ 1883, h. ISl). 

The story of Meleager likewise reappears among 
the Norn myths. The fatal three are present at 
the birth of Nornagest. The two elder sisters 
ordain fortune and renown for the child, but the 
younger decides that he shall live only so long as 
the taper by his cradle remains unconsumed. 
Thereupon the elder sister seizes the taper, ex- 
tinguishes it, and hands it to the mother, thus 
conveying to mother and child the power of fixing 
the term of the child’s life {Momagestssaga^ ed. 
Bngge, 1865, p. 77). 

The names Ver'^andi and Skuld, sometimes given 
to two of the Norns, are due to a learned blunder 
of the 12th cent., and have no better authority 
than an interpolation in the Vohtspd, The author 
of the passage erroneously connected the name 
with the preterite stem of the verb mrlSot^y 
‘ to he,’ and interpreted it as denoting the Norn of 
the past ; he then proceeded to fabricate a 
andi as the Nom of the present, and a Skidd as the 
Norn of the future, taking the former from 
and the latter from skulu^ the word used to denote 
the future tense. The idea that the three Noms 
I inscribe the life of man on tablets emanates from 
the same writer {VBmpd^ 20). 

Iii^BRAraRi.— J. Grimm, BeuUche Mythologies^ Gottiugcu, 
1876, i. 836 ff, ; E. Mog'k, GefmmiscM Strassburg, 

1907, p. 62 fE, E* H. Meyer, Mythol, d, StrassbiPrg, 

1903, E.MOOK. 
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DOOR. — Doors, wlicther of dwelHnr^s or of 
temples, jday an important part in ritual and 
belief over a Very vide area. Often the dwelling'- 
place of a spirit or divinity, the door has almost 
invariably a sacred character. The origin of the 
latter is perhaps best sought in the conception of 
the door as separating between two worlds — the 
outside world, where are innumerable hostile influ- 
ences and porvers, and the region within the limits 
of the house, the influences and powers of which 
are friendly. The door is at once the harrier 
against those hostile influences, and that which 
givGvS entrance to those who have a right to pass to 
the sacred region within. Hence those who pass 
through the door — the limit of the sacred region, 
and therefore itself sacred — must do so with care 
and often with certain ritual acts. Thus the 
sacredness of the door was probably at first inde- 
pendent of its connexion with a god or spirit. But 
that connexion, once e.stabiished, could only add to 
its sacred ciiaractcr. Again, being the dividing 
line between hostile and friendly spheres, the 
doorway was supposed to be a place wliere evil 
induences clustered, or sometimes even dwelt. 
But more usually the household spirits dwell at 
the door and protect it. As these are generally 
connected with the hearth, it is not clear why they 
should also be associated with the door. But two 
reasons may ]>e suggested. The door is tlie exterior 
limit of their dominion, where their influence 
would first be met with, and where they might 
reasonably be supposed to dwell. And when men 
dwelt in rock-sholters, caves, or half-open huts, 
the fire would be at or near the entrance, as it still 
burns in front of savage huts.’** When, later, it was 
taken into the house, the connexion of ancestral 
ghosts with the hearth would be shared with the 
entrance, their farmer exclusive domain. In some 
cases also burial takes place at the doorway. 

Besides being sacred as a Avhole, the door has 
special sanctity in its luore important parts-— 
threshold, side-posts, and lintel— as will be seen in 
the course of this article. But it is impossible, 
with Trumbull, to regard the sacredness of the 
threshold as originating in its liaving been the 
primitive altar— first of tlie house, then of the 
temple. The many rites connected with threshold 
or door by iio means bear out this theory, though, 
where sacrifice is performed at the door, the 
threshold stone may become for the nonce a species 
of altar. But more probably the .sacrifice is not 
slain on the threshold, just as the fire at the 
entrance would not have the threshold for a 
hearth, while the altar of primitive tribes is un- 
connected with the threshoitl (see AltaE). 

The sacredness of the door m the passaj?© to a different 
domoin is seen in many folk-tales of the Forliidden, or Tabued, 
0oor, throngh whioh certain persons must not pass, and beyond 
which lie matters into which they must not penetrate. To do 
so is generally followed by fatal consequences 
Similarly the sfcrang'er must not, without duo preparation, pass 
the family door, nor may the profane cross tlie temple threshold. 

X, Ritual acts at doors.— The sacredness of the 
door as a means of passage from one state to 
another appears in numerous rites connected with 
the threshold. 


(dj) The bride mmt Hep acrw the threshold of the 
hmhand^e home %oith the right foot foremost, the 
kida^room In the ancient TeSic ceremonial in- 
structin^ her to do so {BJ^E xxx.. 19^), This 
custom is also found in more modern times else- 
.where. Or, again, an animal is sacrificed at the 
threshold, and the ]>tide must step across the 
outpoured blood— a custom existing among the 
Somalia, in Syria, Armenia, and witli the Copts in 
Igypt {J^Ld vl [1888] 121 j Trumbull, Threshold 
Covenant, 1896, p. 26 ; Garnett, Women of Turlcey, 
1890, ,p. , 239 ; Lane, Modern Egyptians, 1846, iih 
i Of. ii. $66 for iii^tftaceg among feh,« Ilereros, 


192). Or an oflering is made, the materials being 
often presented to the bride, while slie smears the 
door-})osts with them, before croshing the threshold 
(see Trumbull, 29 f.). Even more wide-spread is 
the custuni of carrying the bride across the 
threshold — a rite occurring among the Greeks, 
liomans, (Jhinese, Mordvins, Abyssinians, in Syria 
and Egypt, and found as a survival in j)arts of 
England and Scotland (Pint, Bom. Qumst. 29 ,* FL 
i. [1890] 459, 487 ; Bruce, Travels, 1804, vii. 07 ; 
Burckbardt, Arab. Proverbs, 1875, p. 137 ; NQ, 
8th ser.jX. [1896] 328; Dalyell, Darker Sup. of Scot- 
land, lk35, p. 291 ; Gregor, Folk-lore of N.E, of 
Scotland, 1881, p. 61 ; Van Gennep, Les Bites de 
passage, Pari.s, 1909, p. 186; for other refs., see 
Truinbull, 38 it ). The last custom has sometimes 
been explained as a relic of marriage by capture, 
but it forms one of a group of rites by which it is 
sought* to safeguard the sanctity of the threshold. 
Generally, before a stranger can be received, cer- 
tain I'ites must be performed to remove the con- 
tagion of tabu resting on him qua stranger. The 
bride, belonging luimitively to a different kin, 
was so far a stranger, and therefore dangerous. 
Hence certain precautions must be taken to render 
propitious the spirit or divinity of the threshold — ^ 
an offering is made, or the bride is carried over the 
.sacred spot (carrying or suspending above ground 
of tabued iiensons is a common rite), or she steps 
over, not on, it, bub always with the right foot 
foremost, or she steps over the blood by wmioh the 
spirit is propitiated, and through wiiich, perhaps, 
she is brought into a kin or covenant relation with 
him. This is seen more clearly in a Panjab rite. 
The bride holds the door-frame of the bridegroom’s 
house. His mother gives her a cup of water to 
drink and welcomes her, and preHcnts are given by 
members of the husband’s family. Cotton is laid 
down, and she is bidden to come *in. Bhe steps on 
it, and is now an integral member of the fami^' 
{FL ix. [1898] 152 f, ). In some case.s the bridegroom 
makes an offeiiiig at the Ihre.shold of the bride’s 
house — perhap.s a relic of those marriages in which 
the husband 'went to live in her home. Crooke 
{FL xiii. [1902] 238, ‘The Lifting of the Bride’) 
sees in the lifting a charm to promote fertility in 
.some instances, in others a method of x^^rotectlon 
against evil influences. It should also lie noted 
that in Laxfland and Hungary stepping over the 
threshold ensures the protection of the family and 
of the tutelar spirit (Jones and Kropf, Folk-Tales 
of the Magyars, 1889, p, 410 i), 

(b) Treading on the threshold is frequently for- 
hiddm^ or is eonsidered unlucky. It must be .stepped 
over, usually with the right foot first (cf. FL L 
459 [Tatars] ; Condex*, Beth and Moah, 1883, p. 
293 [Syrians]; Lane, Modern Egyptians, i. liS ; 
Morier, Second Journ. through Persia, 1818, p, 254 
[Muham. mosques]; Tniinbull, 12 [Finns and 
I’eutons]; 1 8 6^*® [aitioiogical myth explaining 
why a temple tlireahold is not trodden on]). This 
.scrupulous care in stopping over the threshold of 
a temple, e.g, that of Baal and of Jalnveh, is also 
referred to and condemned in 1^. It is 

obvious that the act had the force of a religious 
rite. Similarly, novices, on initiation into a secret 
society among the Bella Cooks, had to leap over 
the threshold of the dancing house {Frazer, 
Totemim and Ezogamy, 1910, iii, 512). Emm it 
m also unlucky to stumble on the threshold, 
especially when going on a journey or on business^ 
etc. (Higlilands, GermaBy, TrauBylvania, Makys!% 
Syria, etc. ; see Grimm, Tent Myth, 1815 j FL L 
156, xvlii. [1907] 59)* Pythagoras refers to this 
belief, and says that ‘ he who strikes his foot against 
the threshold should turn back ’ (Frag, Phil, 
ed. Mulkch, I86S, !. 510), It is also dangerous to 
sneeze at the threshold, to sit, or to linger at it ; or 
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for women to suckle their children there {Hindus, 
Slavs, Syrians, etc. [Crooke, PE i. 241; Trum- 
bull, 11-12; FL XV. [1904] 208 — ^negroes of Jamaica 
believe that ‘ duppies ’ wili take those who sit at 
thresholds ; FL xviii. 59]). 

(c) The sacredness of the door, and es])ecialiy of 
the threshold, demands also that acts of reverence 
he paid there. The threshold is to be crossed with 
the right foot first. Or a charm or prayer or sacred 
formtda should be said (* Bisinillah’ [Arabs], 
Palgrave, Arahia^^ 1866, i. 61 ; a formula of blessing 
when the door is first opened in the morning 
[Hebrides], FL x. [1899] 261). Or prostration and 
touching the threshold with the forehead, kissing 
it or the door, taking ofi‘ the shoes, crossing oneself 
on entering, are practised ([Muhammadans] Trum- 
bull, 11, 123; Morier, 254; Frag. Phil. Grcec. i. 
610 ; Ealston, Songs of the Emsian People, 1872, 
p. 137 ; Layard, Nineveh, 1849, i. 69). 

(<i?) The saeredness of the door ^ makes it a place 
to deposit objects which are to he preserved in safety. 
In Iceland the caul, in which the child’s guardian 
spirit or a part of its soul resides, was buried under 
the threshold, possibly -with a view to re-birth in 
the event of the child dying. The s^firit would 
pass into the mother as she crossed the threshold 
(Grrimm, Teut. Myth. 874), Among the Baganda, 
at the monthly ceremony connected with the 
king’s placenta, to ensure his life and health, it is 
deposited in the doorway for a night and a day 
(Roscoe, JAI xxxii. [1902] 63, 76). 

(e) The door is a xmi&l place at which to ojfer 
sacrifices, either to propitiate the household spirit 
or god, and so to unite tlie ' house ’ with him, or to 
repel evil influences, or to remove the contagion of 
uncieanness from all in the house. 

In Zindero two human victims were sacrificed, one at the 
threshold, which was smeared with the blood, before a new king 
entered the royal hut (Bruce, Treuvels, ii, 514). In W. Africa, in 
time of smallpox or expected trouble, gateways are sprinkled 
with sacrificial blood 0Cmgsley, Travels in W. A/r., 3S97, p. 461 ; 
Nassau, Fetichism in W. Afr., 1904, p. 93). The Dayaks sprinkle 
the doorway with the blood of a pig sacrificed as an expiation 
for unchastity, and also with sacrificial blood at seed-time (St. 
John, Life in the Forests of the Far East, 1862, i. C4, 167). 
Among the Aztecs it was also usual to smear the temple doors 
with the blood, the sacrifice being offered on an altar near the 
door (R^ville, Fative Eel. of Mexico, 1884, pp. 179, 183). A 
similar custom may be seen in Herodotus’ account (ii, 48) of the 
sacrifice of a swine to Osiris, at the door of each house. The 
carcass was given to the swineherd, so that the main part of the 
rite was the blood-shedding. In Bab. rituals a lamb was sacri- 
ficed at the gate of a house, and its blood smeared on lintel and 
doorposts, and on the huge images guarding the entrance 
(Zimmern, Beitr^ge z. Kemitnis der bah. Eel., Leipzig, 1901, 
p. 127 ; of. Layard, ii. 202). In Muslim houses it is usual to dip 
the hand in the blood of sacrifices offered on special occasions, 
and to mark the surface near the door in order to repelthe jimi 
(FL xviii. [1907] GC). For other examples, Abyssinian, Hindu, 
see BEE i. 66i3, iii. 446». The same rite of smearing the doorway 
with Wood occurs as a survival in European folk-custom, e.ff. in 
Greece at Jester, and in Ireland on. St. Marfcm''s eve, to keep 
out evil spirits during the year (FL i. 275 ; Mason, Stat. 
Account, l«14-9, iii. 76). It can hardly be doubted that the 
Hebrew Passover rite goes back to a sacrifice by which the 
household divinity dwelling at the doorway was propitiated 
and Ms protective power secured against the evil powers (the 
‘destroyer’). The blood was smeared on doorposts and lintel, 
and was perhaps first poured on the threshold (Ex 1222 ‘bason’ 
[? ‘threshold’]). 

The custom of slaying a sacrificial victim at the 
door to welcome a guest, or before the entrance of 
a stranger, or even on the return of the master of a 
house from a journey, which is so wide-spread, 
especially in Africa, Syiia, and the East (see FL 
xviii. 66; Trumbull, Iff.), had probably the 
primitive intention of neutralizing the contagion 
of evil which a new-comer brings with hint, and 
also of making the household gods propitious to 
him. From this it may have passed into a species 
of covenant rite — by the blood shed the new-comer 
or guest was made one with the household or its 
god. In other cases salt is sprinkled on the 
threshold, or bread and salt are offered to the 

1 The Celto-Iberian custom of dancing at; the doors at the 
time of full moon may be noted (Strabo, tii, 4. 16). 


guest (cf. Trumbull, 3fi'., where the importance of 
the covenant aspect is perhaps over-emphasized). 

Other offerings occur at the door. In ancient 
Vedic law the householder had to place an offering 
on the threshold, at the same time reciting a 
mantra {SEE ii. 107, 203). At seed-time in 
N.W. India a cup-shaped cake of cow-dimg filled 
with corn, and water poured over it, is placed on 
the threshold {FLE v, [1882] 34). The first bundle 
of corn is ptlaced near the threshold, and between 
it and the threshold a libation is poured forth, 
forming an ofiering of first-fruits to the household 
god [ih. ; Trumbull, 16). In the north of Scotland, 
part of the first load of sea-* waar ’ used for manure 
was placed on New Year’s day at each door of the 
farm to bring good fortune (Gregor, in FLJ ii. [1884] 
331). In Babylonia, libations of oil, honey, and 
wine were poured over the thresholds of temples, 
and honey and wine over bolts (Jastrow, Eel. Bab,, 
1898, p. 6641). 

{/) The frequent use of sacrifices at or near doors 
of temples is seen from the fact that in niany 
temples an altar stands beside the door or entrance. 
Among the Hebrews the altar of bui’nt-offering 
stood at the entrance of the tabernacle of the tent 
of meeting (Ex 40®}. Offerings were brought to the 
door of the tent of meeting and slain, and the 
blood sprinkled on the altar (Lv 1^* ® 3^ 4^-7 etc., cf. 
17^***). Similarly, in the temple the altar of burnt- 
offering stood before the entrance to the Holy 
Place, like the large altar of the outer court of 
Bah. temples. The greater Greek and Roman 
altars frequently stood before the entrance to the 
va6s or cella. Trumbull notes other instances from 
Assyria and Asia Minor, Mexico, Polynesia, etc. 
(115, 121, 144, 150; cf. Ellis, Pol. Eesearches, 
1832-6, iv. 89). In Dahomey little mounds of earth 
are often found at doorways, and on them offerings 
are laid (Schneider, Eel. der afrih Natnrmlher, 
Munster, 1891, p. 115) ; and in Greece altars were 
often placed at gateways or doors. The sanctity of 
the door or threshold is also emphasized in the 
OT. At the door of the tent of meeting took place 
the consecration of Aaron and his sons (Ex 29^^*). 
In Ezekiel’s ideal temple the * Prince ’ is to worship 
at the threshold of the gate of the inner court 
When Moses spoke to Jaliweh, the pillar of cloud 
descended and stood over the door of entrance to 
the tent of meeting ; and in Ezekiel’s temple the 
glory of Jahweh mounts up from the cherub and 
stands over the threshold of the house (Ex 33®®^-, Dt 
3P*, Ezk 9® 10^). The thresholds of the tent of 
meeting had their guardians (1 Ch 9-^), and later 
those of the temple (2 K 22^ 23^, 2 Ch 23^, Jer 35^ ; 
of. Ps 84^®), The office of doorkeeper {Oupts^ol, 
TTvXujpoi) soon came into existence in the Christian 
Church (Cornelius, ap. Eus. HE vi. 43 j Bingham, 
Antiq., 1829, i. 293, cf. 257). 

The ancient custom of bai>tistery and font being- outside the 
church (Eus. BE x. 4 ; Oatech. Myst. I. 2), preceded by 
the custom of baptizing in any place where there was water 
(Tert, dc Bapt. 4 ; Justin, Apol. i. 61), is connected with the 
general idea that none hut the initiated can enter the sanctuary, 
and also with the ritual of purification before sacrificing, enter- 
ing a temple, etc., for which special vessels stood near the 
entrance — the veptppavHjpta., or fonts, at the entrance of the 
Greek vorfy, the Jars for ablutions which stood beside the altars 
of Bab. temples, me Bah. apsu, and the layers and brazen sea 
of Solomon’s temple (Jastrow, 662~S ; Sayqe, Bet. of Anc. Egypt 
and Bab., 1902, p. 458 ; 2, Ch 42 - 7 ). 

2, Guardian spirits aud divinities of doors. — ^Tlie 
saeredness of the door was connected with its spirit 
or Divine guardianship. In many cases we find 
deliberate methods resorted to in order to secure a 
spirit guardian, in the first instance, of the door of 
a house, and later, of the gate of a city. One 
of these is burial. House burial is of very wide 
occurrence, and is probably primitive. It usually 
takes place under the floor, but there are occasional 
‘ instances of its occurrence under the threshold 
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(Ealston, 326 [Slavs]; Jasbrow, 599 [Bab.]; EBE 
iii, [Burma]). Burial at gates is also foiaid in 
Greece — yEtolus was buried in a tomb in the gate 
leading to Olympia, and, from bis grave over the 
Scjean gate at Troy, Laomedon w'as believed to 
guard the city. Neoptolemus was al.so buried 
under the threshold of the temple at Delphi (Pan- 
sanias, ed. Frazer, v. 4. 4 and notes). The ashes 
of Belinus, a British god, were said to have been 
preserved at the gate on the Tliamos ( = Billings- 

f ate [Geofi*. Mon. iii. 1]) — a myth founded on gate- 
urial and Divine guardianshii> of the gate. In 
other cases, sacrifice w^as resorted to. At the build- 
ing of a hut or house a human victim is often 
placed under the roof-post, the four corners, the 
threshold, or the foundation, whatever that may 
be, or the walls j and the same is true of the build- 
ing of a gate. There is no proof, however, that 
(as Trumholl supposes lop. ciL 21]) the threshold 
stone was originally the foundation stone. The 
victims may be intended to propitiate the earth- 
spirits whose domain is disturbed by the digging, 
but they are also expected to act as guardians of 
the house, door, or gate. In old Canaanite houses 
new-bom children were sacrificed and buried under 
floor, corners, or threshold — a custom later com- 
muted to burial of a lamp or bowls in these places 
{FEFBt^ 1903, pp. lOf., 36 ff.). The passages in 
Jos 6^®, 1 K 16*^ have an undoubted reference to 
this custom. In Pheenicia, men were buried be- 
neath gates to mahe the town secure {Movers, Die 
Fkonizkr, Berlin, 1840, ii. 46). Instances of sacri- 
fices at the building of a city gate are cited from 
the farther East (Alabaster, the Wheel of the Law^ 
1871, p. 212 [Siam] ; Tylor, Frim. CuU.S 1903, i. 
106 ; EBB iii. 27^ [Tenasserim, Mandalay]), and in 
Senegambia it wus formerly the custom to bury 
alive a boy and girl before the chief door of the 
town, in order to make it impregnable (Waitz, 
Anth'op., Leipzig, 1860, ii. 197). The coins placed 
under the door in China and Syria at the building 
of a house are probably surrogates for such sacri- 
fices, like the Canaanite lamps. In Syria a cock 
is sacrificed, and its blood poured over the lintel 
and steps of a new house (Doolittle, Social Life of 
the Ghinesej 1 866, ii. 75 ; EL xviii. [1907] 59). 

On foundation-saorificea in general, see Sarlori, ZE xxx. [1898] 
Iff.; laebrechfc, Zur VolkskmuU^ Heilbroiin, 1879, p. 284 ff.; 
Gomme, Eolk^Lwe Relies^ 1883, p. 24). 

In all such cases it is evident that the spirit of 
the door is connected with the household spirit, 
and that both are ultimately ghosts of the dead, 
though the sacrifice or burial took place there be- 
cause the door or threshold was already considered 
an important part of the house. Souls were sup- 
posed to dwell under the threshold in ancient India 
(Oldenberg, EeL des YedcLi Berlin, 1894, p. 553). 
Among the Slavs the domovof or house-spirit, 
associated with the hearth, is propitiated at cer- 
tain times by offerings buried beneath tixe threshold 
(Trumbull, 19). Similarly the household 
of the Mordvins receive offerings at the door^, which 
is their seat {FL i 422 ff.). In Germany a spirit 
sits between door and doorpost j hence the door 
must not be banged, and ofcher precautions must 
be taken lest he leave and take the luck with him 
(Grimm, 1820; raxiii [1902] 238 if.}. In Imli 
and Scots belief the household fairies reside at the 
threshold (Orooke, FM L 241). In Samoa the tute- 
lary spirit is also associated with the doorway, and 
is angry when water is spilt on the threshold 
(Turner, Bamoct., 1884, p. 37). 

In many regions the door or gate is put under 
the protection of special divinitie.s, or is called by 
the name of a god. The Ainus have a god of door- 
posts, and to nim,^ as to the gods of other parts of 
t^ hut| worship is paid at its construction, and 
offerings of mao are made at other times {FLJ vi. 


[1888] 40; Batchelor, Ainu and their Folk-lore^ 
1901, p. 129). The Japanese have gods of doors 
and gates who guard against ‘unfriendly things 
from heluw and above,’ and are in some cases 
personifications of the gates, since these wei’is 
conceived as living things exercising protective 
powers. Small ]»rints ot the Nl-6y guardians^ of 
holy places, are set on the doors for protection 
(Revon, BHB li. [1905] 3891; Aston, Shinto, 1905, 
pp. 108, 283). In China the usual gods of the doors 
are Shen-Shu and Ju-Lu, though other divinities 
or guardians occur. Tliey guard the house and 
other buildings; and images of them, larger or 
smaller, or pictures of them, or simply their names, 
are found at the door, \vith a shrine on the left hand 
(de Groot, Lcs Fetes anmiellement c&lihries d Emoui, 
tr. Chavannes, Paris, 1886, p. 597 ff. ; Williams, 
The Iliddle Kingdom, Now York, 1848, i. 731). 
In India, Valtuma is the threshold god, dwelling 
there, to whom offerings are made when the door- 
way is set up. Or, as among the Miileis of Chota 
Nagpur, Dwfira Gusfim is lord of the house door, 
and is propitiated with rites and offerings, in time 
of calamity, at the doorway. Images and pic- 
tures of gods are also placed round doors (Trum- 
bull, 95 ; Crooke, Fli - i. 104). In Egypt each 
building had its protecting deity, as doorway 
inscriptions prove, while sphinxes guarded the 
entrances of tombs and protected them from the 
attacks of the spirits of the desert. An inscription 
runs; protect thy sepulchraT chamber, I keep 
away the stranger, 1 overthrow the foes with their 
weapons.’ In other cases a royal statue, wearing 
the magic urwiis diadem, guards the iomh (ZA , 
1880, p. 50 ; Wilkinson, i. 362 f. ; Maspero, Etudes 
de myth.. Pains, 1893, i. 79). The gates of Thebes 
wore each dedicated to a planet, and connected 
with planetary worsliiii (Nonnus, Dionys. v. 64). 
In Bafiylonia and Assyria gates of cities, palaces, 
etc., were often dedicated to gods or named after 
them, and each part of a liouse doorway was associ- 
ated with the great divinities to whom appeal was 
made (Maspero, Life inAnc. Eg, and Assyr. 1891, 

E . 220 ; Jastrow, 237). But, besides this, human- 
eaded winged bulls, Uon.s, and other monstrous 
forms stood at the entrances of temples and palaces 
to guard them against the approach of the demons, 
the brood of Tiamat, %vith their composite forms 
(Maspero, 198 f.; Jastrow, 263; Sayce, 119). In 
Guatemala, Chahalka was the god of houses, and 
his protection was assured by sprinkling the doors 
with saeiificial blood. The great doorways of 
Central American temples were also guarded by 
human male and female or animal figures (Trum- 
bull, 98, 146). In Rome, Janus was the primitive 
mcmen of the doorway of the house and the city- 
gate, preventing the passage of all evil things into 
the house, and so one of the Penates. He was 
god of tliQ Juni, gates in the form of arches on the 
roads, etc,, the niost ancient of which was that of 
the Forum, originally a temple in the form of a 
gateway. But Janus, as goef of doors and gates, 
was rather god of the entry ami departure through 
the gate or door. This is seen by the fact that 
each part of the door had its numen — ^Limentinus, 
of the tiiresholdj Eoreulus, of the leaves of the 
door; Oardea, of the hinges (Wissowa, BeL n, 

f nlt der Momer, Munich, 1992, p, 91 if. ; Toutain, 
tudes de myth., Paris, 1909, p. 1971^5 Tert. de 
Corona, 13). In Greece, Apollo Aguieus or Thy- 
rseus and the Antelii were eoneerned with entrances 
and doors. Images of Hecate stood at doors, to 
prevent the entrance of evil spirits and ghosts, 
and sho was also invoked befoi'e the threshold for 
protection against them. At doors and gates stood 
also the protective images or symbols of 

Hermes {^VQS n. 509, 516; hrimSk, Aiwlecta, 

1 772-76, iiL 197 ; Tert. de Cor. 13). Sec EBE iii. 
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155, for Cambodian spirit-giiardians of the door. 
The belief in Divine guardians of the doorway 
among the Hebrews is suggested by Ex 21®, where 
the bondman who does not wish to go free is brought 
the MdMmy to the door or doorpost, where his 
ear is pierced with an awl (cf. EBE i. 445^). 

The presence of the household spirit or god makes the door- 
way sacred. This receives illustration in other directions in 
which sacred persons confer sacredness on the door. In Poly- 
nesia, when the king or queen entered a temple, the door was 
shut up as being sacred (Turner, Polynesia, 1861, p. 328). In 
India, any one ill of smallpox, being possessed by the smallpox 
deity, makes the house sacred, and the door is tabu to certain 
persons, or must only be crossed with a due ritual (Orooke, 
PR i. 135 ; cf. ERE iii. 812iJ). In the South Sea Islands, the 
first-born being sacred, no one can pass through the door by 
. which he enters his father's house (Gill, Life in 8. Isles, 1876, 
p. 46). Of. also Ezk 44 ^ (the door by which Jahweh enters the 
temple is to be shut, and none hut the ‘ Prince ’ can enter it). 

The gates and doors of temples are always 
peculiarly sacred, since the temple is the abode of 
a ^od. The outer courts of Buddhist temples in 
China and Japan have single or double roofed 
gateways, mon, coloured a dull red, with figures 
on either side. In front are the ‘ heavenly dogs,’ 
and under the gateway in some instances is the 
figure of Buddha, and the or two kings, 

hideous and gigantic figures guarding the gate. 
Other hideous forms of the thunder and wind 
gods are set on niches in the gates. Petitions are 
made to the Ni-6, written on paper pellets, which 
are chewed and flung against them. Before the 
inner sanctuary is reached many other gates must 
first be passed ((3urzon, Prohlenns of the Far East, 
1894, p. 109 ; Bird, Unbeaten Tracks in Japan, 
1893, pp. 21f., 59). 

Kot only is the temple door sacred, and there- 
fore highly decorated with carving or precious 
metals, but an isolated gateway or entrance arch 
is often found in front of it. This is a duplicate 
of the door, serving the same purpose, but acting 
as a preliminary entrance to the sacred precincts 
and a barrier against evil influences. It may be 
derived originally from the barriers or porticoes 
hung with charms which are often stretched across 
roads and entrances fco villages to prevent the 
intrusion of all malicious things, e.g. in Africa 
(Kingsley, 450-1 j van Gennep, 22). Such isolated 
doorways are placed in front of other buildings 
than temples, or they occur in other isolated situa- 
tions, for particular purposes, e,g, monumental 
memorials. The tori-wi of J apan is found in front 
of all Shinto and many Buddhist temples and 
shrines. It consists of two uprights ana two^ or 
more cross-beams painted red, the upper projecting 
and curving upwards at both ends. Though now 
regarded as a bird perch, Le. for the birds sacred 
to the gods, its original purpose is unmistakable 
(Aston, 231-2 j Chamberlain, Things Japanese, 
1890, p» 356; Bird, 148). In Korea the feolated 
gateway, hong-sal-mun, is a symbol of majesty 
and government, and is erected m front of palaces, 
government buildings, terries, and monasteries 
under royal patronage. The primitive purpose 
of the hong~sal~mun as a doorway is seen in the 
geo-man, an archway outside the western gate^ of 
the capital on the road to Peking, where the king 
goes to meet the Imperial envoys (Oui’zon, 142). 
In China these arches, pailoo, are of a commemora- 
tive nature. Similarly, the triumphal arch of the 
Bomans suggests its primitive purpose as the gate 
through which the triumphant soldier returned 
from a hostile country into his own district. The 
ffopylon, or towered gateway, of Egyptian temples, 
with its flanking towers, obelisks, or statues, and 
tail masts, all led up to by an avenue of sphinxes, 
forms another example of such gateways. In 
Babylonia, before the gateway of the great court 
of the temple, stood two detached pillars, like the 
Egyptian gate obelisks. They correspond to the 
pillar’s Jachin and Boaz in front of Solomon's 


temple (1 K 7^^), and were doubtless the originals 
of these. Such pillars were commonly paced 
before Semitic temples, e,g» at Paphos and Hiera- 
polis (Lucian, de Dea Syria, 16 ; W. B. Smith ^ 
457, 483). 

Sayce regards the Bab. pillars as representing Nin-gis-rida 
(* Lord of the upright post ’) and Taranauz:, warders of the gate 
of heaven, just as the flanking towers of the Egyptian gate 
were said to represent Isis and N ephthys. In his opinion , J achin 
is a translation of Nin-gia-zida, and Boaz perhaps a corrupt 
reminiscence of Tammuz (Sayce, op. oit. 360, 469-60 ; Jastrow, 

3 . Amulets at doorways. — Images of divinities 
and monstrous figures at doors and gates are in- 
tended to repel evil influences and powers, and to 
guarantee the protection of the doorway gods. 
The ppcess is largely a magical one. As the 
demoniac figures keep off demons, so also the 
Medusa head, represented on door-knockers, has 
the same effect, or repels the evil eye. Such door- 
knockers or handles were used in ancient Italy, 
and are still common in modern Italy for the same 
purpose, while the female face on English door- 
knockers is derivative from these {FL xiv, [1903] 
217). The same purpose was served by the small 
images of protective divinities, often with invoca- 
tions printed on them, buried under the threshold 
of Assyrian houses, palaces, or temples, or placed 
at the doors to keep the house from the entrance 
and malice of fiends or enemies (Jastrow, 269), 
But, since amulets of all kinds are placed on the 
roofs, gables, windows, and walls of houses to ward 
off evil influences, they are naturally also fixed on 
doorways through which their entrance might so 
easily be eftected. The custom is found from the 
lowest up to the highest levels of civilization. It 
is also very ancient. This is proved by the fact 
that, on the entrances of Neolithic cave-dwellings 
in Palestine, cup-raai'kings which undoubtedly were 
religious symbols or served a magical purpose are 
found (see EEE iiL 178®). In various parts of 
Africa, charms are hung on the doors to pre- 
vent evil spirits from entering; and in civilized 
Greece, doors and gates of all kinds were simi- 
larly protected (Kingsley, 450 ; Mackay, MacJcay 
of Uganda, 1890, p. 112; EBE iii. 438^). The door 
amulets used among all peoples are of various 
kinds, and only the principal varieties need be 
alluded to here. 

(a) Sacred plants, flowers, or branches are com- 
monly used, especially on particular occasions 
when evil forces are most to be dreaded, e.g. at 
a birth. 

In Bab. incantations against demons, various plants are men- 
tioned as having been hung on the lintel (Thompson, Eevils 
and Evil Spirits of Bah., 1003-4, i. 137). In India, at a birth, 
leaves and flowers along with a sickle, edge outwards, are 
placed outside the door to bar the demons (Billington, Woman 
m Xndid, 1896, p. 2). The Greek and Eoraan practice of crown- 
ing the door with sacred garlands on various occasions (Tert, de 
Corona, 10) had more than a festal purpose. In Attica, at the 
birth of a boy, an olive-wreath was hung on the door (Hesyehius, 
g.v. mifttvov €/c^fpetvX Rome, doorpost and threshold were 
touched thrice with an arbutus branch, and water was sprinkled 
at the entrance, at a birth, to keep oU witches. Branches and 
wreaths were also hung up at the Palilia (Ovid, Fasti, iv. 721 ff., 
vi. 166). In modern Greece, a piece of wild onion is placed over 
the lintel to keep off the evil eye, or garlands of flowers and garlic 
are hung up on Hay-day for the same purpose (FL x. C1899J181, 
260). In China, at a birth, pummelo-leaves and slips of a fragrant 
thorn are suspended over the door to keep off evil spirits {ELJ 
V. [1887] 222). In Japan, on New Year's day and on other 
occasions, branches, etc., are fixed up as averters, or a rope of 
rice straw with fern and holly leaves is hung up (Aston, 191, 
312 ty. The Ainus place inao in doorways as charms against evil 
(Batchelor, 91X In Ireland, on May-eve, the threshold is strewn 
with marsh marigolds to keep out fairies and to bring luck (EL 
XV- [19043 467). For similar pmotices in European folk-custom, 
see Frazer, iii. 334; Grimm, Pent Myth, iii. 1200, 1209, 
1211; and for additional instances, see ERE hi. 354», 394^ ; Lane, 
Mod. Egyptians, 1846, it 77. In the W. Highlands, pearl-wort 
placed on the lintel keeps out ghosts (Oaropbell, WiUhcrap and 
hecond ^hi, pp. 103, 172). 

(5) Salt is sometimes strewn oa tbe threshold, on 
account of it^ apotropswc properties, as in Syria {FL 
xviii. [1907] 70). In Aberdeenshire it was placed. 
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•with fii'e on the bhreslioid of a byre, before a cow after 
calving left the byre [FLJ ii. [1884] 330). Pebbles 
and grains are sprinkled on the doorstep to keep 
out giiosts, who must count tliem and cannot get 
beyond three [FL xv, 214). Iron is also a powerful 
charm at doors as in other places, especially at 
birth, when an iron weapon or -utensil is placed at 
the door (India [Campbell, Spirit Basis of Belief 
and Cmtom^ Bombay, 1885, p. 387], and very 
commonly in European folk-custom at birth, after 
a funeral to keep tire ghost out [JJ/xv. 69], and 
on other occasions). Both because it is made of 
iron and also because of other reasons connected 
either with the former sacred nature of the horse 
or with its supposed resemblance to the form of 
the female sex organs, the horse-shoe is a very 
comnion door charm in most countries. Usually 
the charm is efiective only when the ends are 
placed upwards. It keeps out fairies, witches, 
ghosts, and other evil powers, and keejps in or 
brings luck; and for this purpose it is found on 
house-, byre-, or stable-doors, doors of mosques, 
temples, or even Christian churches (see E. M. 
Lawrence, Magie of the Horse-shoey Boston, 1809 ; 
Farrer, Primitive Manners and Gnstoms, 1879, 
p. 293 ; Crooke, PE it 15 [India] ; BEE iii. 451^ 
[Japan] ; FL xi. [1900] 108, FLE iv. [1881] 189 [Eng- 
land]; FLE iv. 102, FL xvi. [1905] 70 [Jamaica]; 
Campbell, 12, 13, 15 [Hebrides] ; FZJ ii, 43 [Tur- 
comans]; Genikmanls Magazine, 1867, p. 307 ff.). 
This charm is also very common on nouses in 
the West ffighlands, 

(c) A hand with the fingers extended is repre- 
sented on or above doors. Sometimes it is formed 
by dipping the hand in the blood of an animal slain 
at the door, and then making an impression of it 
on the door. Or the hand is painted — usually in 
vermilion — or carved. The custom is very common 
in the East among both Jews and Muhammadans 
{FL vi. 174, XV. 189, xviii. 66 ; Luncz, Jertislmlayim, 
Vienna, 1892, i. 19 ; Conder, Heth and Moah, 1883, 
p, 275 f.). It is found in India, Japan, ancient 
Assyria, in Babylon and in Carthage (see EEE iii. 
411% 446*^; Trumbull, 75, 78, 323% The hand thus 
serves the purpose of the open hand in folk-belief, 
as a powerful chann again.st the evil eye, and it also 
distracts and repels evil spirits (see Elworthy, Evil 
Eye, 1895, p. 233 if.). Used to make an impression 
of blood, its purpose as the sign of a covenant 
between the contracting parties, human and Divine 
(so Trumbull, 66 ff.), if it exists at all, is secondary, ' 
as, wherever the hand is used, It is believed to be 
apotrop?eio, like the blood sprinkled on the door- 
posts. It is then, in fact, a double charm, both 
hand and blood having repellent powers. Analog- 
ous to the use of blood in this way is the touching 
of the doorposts with mensti’ual blood or urine, to 
dissolve spells of witchcraft or to keep off fairies, 
ghosts, or the evil eye (Piiny, TIN xxviii. 24; 
Campbell, Su^wrstUions of the Eighlands and 
lands of Seoikmdy Glasgow, 1900, p. 36, Witcherafty 
11, 13 /). 

{d) Bmred symbols are affixed to doors as a 
powerful means of protection, like the Divine 
images at doors and gates. Jn Christian lands no 
symbol m more effective than the cross marked m 
the door or simply signed upon it or some parti- 
cular part of it, or signed on oneself when Bn&ring 
‘or going out. It kebps off ghosts, witches, and afl 


Cor, 3). The masfika symbol is commonly marked 
on doors in the East for the same purpose (Hindiis, 
B-addhists, etc, [Crooke, PB i. 12, 160 ; EEE iiu 
412]). Perhaps the figures of eherubirn carved on 
tho-, doors of SioloTnoii’'8 temple served the same end 
'(1 K 6^* ^>4 well as fi^es of the Paschal kmb^ 
and 0t;her;^SymbblB on aneient synagogue lintels in 


Palestine (Trumbull, 70). For a door charm com- 
posed of dust from Muhammad’s tomb, see Lane, 
ii. 76. Over the doors of Egyptian temples was 
placed the winged disk of the sun, to drive off’ 
demons from the building (Erman, Life in Ancief^t 
Egypt, 1894, p. 272). 

(6) Sacred formadw w'litten on doors have also a 
pow'erful apbtropeeic virtue, and are of very wide 


occurrence. 

In Babylonia, tablets with sentences from the sacred texts 
were hnng” up to protect against demons (Jastrow, WJ). In 
ancient Egypt, natneg and sentences of a lucKy or favourable 
import were written over the doors or on tlie doorposts to 
secure a jfood dwellinjf (Wilkinson, i. 340, 301). In iiiodcni 
Ej^ypt, a!Jd among all Aluhammadans elsewhere, invocations to 
God, descriptions of His might, orijassages from the Qur'an, are 
inscribed on doors (Lane, i. 26^ ii. 74 ; Porter, Tmveh, 1821-2, i. 
440). The Greeks placed inscriptions and wishes for ‘ good luck * 
over their doorways. Similar usages are found in India and 
China (Crooke, Pll i. 160 ; Williams, Middh Kingdom, i. 7S1), 
while the Buddhist prayer poles and flags outside doors are 
analogous to door inscriptions. These usages show that the 
command to write the words of laws on * the door posts of thy 
iiouse, and upon thy gates * (Dl 6^ was intended to take the 

place of some analogous heathen custom, tho\igh by the Hebrew 
the words must have been regarded as etlicaeious against evil 
powers. If the household gods had been associated with doors, 
this dedication of the door to Jahweh allowed that He was in- 
tended to take their place. Later Jews still flx the miziad t-o 
doorposts in the form of an amulet with sacred words and Name. 
This 18 touched vrith a finger of the right hand and kissed on 
going out, while a sacred formula is repeated. E’er the use of 
sacred writings or pictures affixed to doors among Christians 
see ERE iii. 425h, 428“'. Texts carved on the lintel are com- 
monly found on old houses, and this custom is undoubtedly 
derived from the older practice. 

The wide-spread use of these door charms shows 
that the attack of ghosts, evil spirits, witches, or 
fairies was chiefly dreaded at the door, through 
which they sought to enter and do harm to those 
in the house. Hence at the Compitalia the Homans 
hung up effigies of all in the household, hoping 
that the ghosts coming to the door wonld be satis- 
fied with these and nob enter to take tlie living. 
But a clo.sed door is not sufficient to keep 4)ufc 
ghosts and demons, as in Babylonia they slip 
through bolts, doorposts, and sockets (Jastx'cnv, 
265) ; hence the value of charms to prevent this. 
But in some cases the evil powers actually dwell at 
the door or in its vicinity. 

In Germany they are banished to betw^een the door and door- 
post (Grimm, iv. 1816). In Jerusalem the powers of evil arc 
6ui>posed to infest the threshold, doors, and eutrancua (FL xviii. 
f]P07J 68). Amonj? the Birhors of Bengal the Siurila lurk at the 
door (Crook©, PJt li. 50), and in Burnm different evil spirits reside 
at doors and gates (ERB iii. 25iQ. These beliefs i>i*rhaps explain 
the curse of AHatii to Uddushu-natnir, ‘ the threshold be thy 
dw'elling,’ .suggesting that in Babylonia it was the alKwle oi 
dangerous spirits who would torment him. 

But even against ftuch door-dwelHng Bpirits 
charms were efficacious, since they could keep 
them in check. 


4. Magic rites at doors. — Many magical rites 
are performed at the door, either (1) to iraii.sfer evil 
to tliose who enter or pass out ; or (2) to secure.* the 
a.s?sistance of the spirits, good or liad, dwelling or 
lurking there ; or (3) simply bccauHC the doorway Is 
a sacred place. 

E'or examples of (1), see Fff xv. flO04| 60 *, Crooke, PR L 104 ; 
Lane, ii. 46 ; Griuim, 1005 f. ; of ( 2 ), Jastrow, 268 ; of (3), Tnim- 
ball, 18, 20 ; Theocritus, Zduh ii. oa ; FL xii. [199X3 I 0mm- 
bell, Witchcraft, 287. 

Other magical rites take place there, to keep oif 
and get rid ol ghosts and evil spirits. Of this 
was the Boiimu birfeh-rita, in which three men 
struck tim thresholds with an axe and a p0.st!e, am! 
swept them with a broom. The Iron axe and the 
pestle tipped with iron had apatropiric virtues ; 
the action of the broom was perhaps symbolic, 
though ail three^ being connected witli vegetation 
and agricultural images, may have had magical 
virtues, and are charms against spirits and witches. 
In this case they were suppowed to keep out the 
god Silvanus, and they later supplied names to the 
three proteetixig spirits— Intcrcidona, Pilummis, 
and Beverra (Aug, de Civ- Dei, vL 9). Among 
the Letts, at tiie feast of souls, the ghosts w'ere got 
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rid of by taking the staff ^vhich served as a poker, 
cutting it in two with an axe on the threshold, and 
bidding them go (Frazer, Adonis^, 1907, p. 312). 
See also § i. 

« S. Gate as seat of judgment.— On account of the 
sacred nature of the gate, the seat of a spirit or 
god, it is often a place of judgment, especially in 
the East. Kings, chiefs, and judges hear com- 
jdaints, try causes, and decree judgments at the 
gates of the palace, house, or city. Examples of 
this are found in ancient Babylonia, Persepolis, 
Egypt, and among the Hebrews (Trumhull, 60 f . ; 
Dn Ex 3226, Dt iQis 2118, Ku 41^*, 2 S I52 
19®, Pr 24"^ ; cf. Am 5^®, Zee 8^). Probably con- j 
nected with this custom of administering justice at 
the gate is that of a person fasting at the door of 
another against whom he has a claim or proffers a i 
request. In cases where this is refused the claim- | 
ant starves to death at the door ([Celts] Anc. Laws 
of Ireland i Dublin, 1869--70; Joyce, Soc. Hist, cf 
Am. Ireland^ 1903, i. 204 f. ; [India] Crooke, PB 
i. 191-2). 

6. The door and death-rites.— In many regions 
it is not customary to carry a dead body, especially 
that of a suicide or criminal, through the door of a 
house, and various expedients are resorted to in 
order to avoid this. 

Thus the body is taken through the window of the house, or 
through a special opening made in roof or wall. This is a wide- 
spread custom, found, e.g., in W. and S. Africa, Siam, Indonesia, 
India, China, Tibet, among the Ostiaksand Eskimo, in Fiji, with 
the ancient Norse, and as a folk survival in Europe (Scotland, 
Germany). See Liebrecht, Zur Volkshunde, Heilbronn, 1879, p. 
373 ; Frazer, JAI xv. 70 ; Tylor, ii, 26 1 ; Westermarck, MI li. 
537 ; Bamseyer and Kuhne, Four Years in Ashanteef 1875, p. 
60 j Dubois, Hindu Manners, Oxford, 1897, ii. 27; Williams, 
Fiji, 1860, 1. 197 ; Gregor, Folklore of the N.E, of Scotland, 
1881, p. 206 ; Wuttke, Der dent, Volksaberglaube, Berlin, 1900, 
I 756; Lippert, Hie Seelenmlt, Berlin, 1881, p. 11). Or the 
body is passed through an opening made under the threshold 
(Hylt6n-Cavallius, War&wd oeh Wird,, Stockholm, 1863-8, 1.473 
(Sweden] ; Birlinger, YdlhstuwMohes aus Sch’Wab&m, i. [1861-62] 
321 [Swabia]; Grimm, Heutsche RechtsaltA, Leipzig, 1899, p. 
726 [Germany] ; Balston, Russ. Folk-tales, 1873, p. S18 [Slavs]). 

The usual reason assigned for these practices is 
that they are used to confuse the ghost, and prevent 
its finding its way back into the house (Liebrecht, 
414; Frazer, JAI xv. [1886] 691). The special 
axierture is afterwards closed up, or the window is 
kept shut after the burial (it is often opened to allow 
egress to the soul when a person is dying, and 
again closed to prevent the souFs return) ; or often 
both windows and doors are closed when a funeral 
is passing, lest the soul should enter the house 
(Liebrecht, 3721 ; FLJ i. 218, vi. 243; Wuttke, 
§ 250). Or, again, when the body is taken through 
a hole in the roof, this may be an archaic survival 
of a time when entrance and egress were obtained 
through the roof of the hut, as among the Eskimo 
and Aleuts (Liebrecht, 372, 426). Hence, in some 
cases, one supposed dead must not, when he re- 
turns, enter by the door, but by the roof (Pint. 
Qiicest Mom., no. 5 ; Brugseh, Aus dem Orient, 
Berlin, 1864, ii. 110 [Persians]). Here the thought 
of death is enough to suggest its contagion, and 
entrance must not be first made by the sacred 
door. But, whatever be the origin of the customs 
referred to, they are certainly connected with the 
sacredness of the door, which must not be polluted 
by- the passage of the dead body. If it were merely 
the return of the ghost which was feared, that 
.could be prevented by door charms (§ 3), and it 
should be remembered that ghosts at the yearly 
festivals of the dead are invited to enter by the 
door and then pass out by it. That it xs the pollu- 
tion of death which is feared for the sacred doorway 
may be established by other rites of mouiming and 
by analogous tabus. 

Thus the Banjaraof Khaiidesli move the hut, and 
entrance after a funeral, as the door has Tbeen polluted by gie 
passage of the coipse (Orooke, FR ii. 66).' Fropitiatoiy rites 
are in some cases performed at the doorwhen a corpse Inis 
been carried out by it (ibe threshold is sprinkled with salt 


[Japan : Griffis, Mikado*s Fjmpire, New York, 1876, pp. 467, 470], 
or with wine [Greece; FLJ i. 218]). Among the Kwakiuti 
Indians, mourners must not use the house door, as they are 
unclean ; a separate door is cut for them (Westermarck, 1// 
ii. 537) ; and in China a messenger who brings news of a death 
should not pass the threshold (de Groot, Rel. System of China, 
1894, ii. 1. 644). In various regions a special door or gate in 
house or city wall is used for the passage of a corpse and for no 
other purpose (Burma [Sangermano, Burm. Empire, 1833, p. 
143], Korea [Landor, Corea, 1895, p. 118], Italy, Holland 
[Trumhull, 24, 325] ; cf. the ‘ sacred gate * at Athens, used for 
funerals [Theophr. Char. 14]). 

Analogous cases are those in which women at puberty, or dur- 
ing menstruation and pregnancy(tabu states), must not leave the 
hut by the usual door without special rites ; or, again, the flesh 
of animals slain in hunting is carried in by a special opening 
(ERE li. 643^ ; Westermarck, ii. 637 ; Frazer, ii. 415). Perhaps 
connected with the danger of female pollution is the superstition 
that a male, not a female, should be the * first-foot* %,e, the first 
person to cross the threshold at New Year; but he must not 
come empty-handed (FLJ iii. 282, vii. 53 ; Campbell, Witch- 
d'aft, 229). 

7. Doors and gates of the Other-world. ~ The 
eschatological beliefs of many peoples show that they 
consider heaven and the under world to be regions 
and abodes with doors or gates, bars and bolts, and 
guardians. The doors of heaven slmt out those 
who have no right to enter there ; the doors of the 
under world enclose those who would fain leave it. 

In Bab. writings, reference is made to gates of 
heaven, especially that of Anu, guarded by Tam- 
muz and Gish-zida. In the account of creation, the 
great gates attached to both sides of the heavens by 
Marduk are mentioned. They are secured by bolts, 
and guarded by scorpion men. Through them the 
sun passes at morning and evening. The under 
world, Arallu, has also gates and bolts, seven or 
fourteen in number, and a warder stands at the 
outer gate. They are graphically described in the 
Descent of Istar (Jastrow, 301, 435, 523, 549, 569 ; 
Sayce, 79). The Egyptian Other- world was plenti- 
fully supplied with gates. Duat or Hades, through 
which the boat of Ba travelled by night, had twelve 
divisions and as many fortified pylons with closed 
doors and serpent guardians, or gates with other 
keepers. The gates opened at the repetition of 
magic formulae, and thus entry was freely obtained. 
Each gate had its own name. ^ The heaven of 
Osiris was also entered by a gate in the mountain 
of the West, and this domain in the fields of Aalu 
had numerous gates, with porters, warders, and 
heralds. But all these opened to those who knew 
the true formulae and names of gates and guardians 
(Maspero, Etudes, Paris, 1893, i. 377 j 381, ii. 27 ff., 
165 ff. ; Budge, Gods of the Egyptians, 1903, i. 170 ; 
Booh of the Dead, ch. 147 fl’. ). The classical Hades 
and Tartarus had also their gates, those of Tartarus 
being of iron with a bronze threshold* Cerberus 
guarded the gate of Hades, a hydrawith 60 gaping 
mouths that of Tartarus (IL viii. 15 ; Tirgil, ^n. 
vi. 576). The Scandinavian Yalhalla had 640 gates, 
and Hel had. also its portals (Grimm, Teut. Myth. 
818). In Mandeean mythology, the seven lower 
! worlds of the dark powers have doop which can be 
made secure by magic spells and talismans (Brandt, 
Mand. Schriften, Gottingen, 1893, p* 147 ff. )? The 
Hebrew Sheol had gates and bars (Job 17^® 38^^, 
Ps 107^®, Is 38^^ cf. Mt 16^®). It had divisions, 
and in later belief these (of hell) were 7 in number, 
with as many doors (Pr Gfr6rer, Das Jahr-> 
hundert des Heils, Stuttgart, 1838, ii. 46-“6)* The 
^gate of heaven’ is already spoken of in Gn 28^'^ 
(cf. Ps 7823), and the seven heavens of Jater Jewish 
theology had gates* Serpent-like guardians of 
the gates of hell are referred to in the Booh of the 
\ Secrets of Enoch 42^* The entrance to Eden was 
guarded by cherubim (Gn 3^, cf. Enoch 42®,), and 
the two gates of the heavenly paradise were of 
rubies and guarded by myriad angels (Gfrorer, ii, 
44). These ideas are found in early Christian the- 
ology. Hades has gates of brass, bars of iron, bolts, 
keys (Bev P®), and warders ; but they are burst 
open by Christ as He descends there (Gospel of 
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NicodemuSi § 5, and many other Avr iters referring 
to the descent ; of. Bev 1^®). Paradise is often de- 
scribed as a city with walls and gates guarded by 
angels (e.g. Ptmio Ferpetuce^ § 11). The analogy 
is that of the heavenly Jerusalem with its twelve 
gates and angel guardians (Eev 2P‘^). In those 
documents which uphold the old idea of several 
heavens, each has its gate or door {Apoc. of Paul, 
§ 19 IF. ; Test, of Ah7*(mmn, § 11), while Ps 24'^^* was 
frequently applied either to Christ’s bursting the 
gates of Hades or to His ascension tbrougii the 
heavens, e,g, by Hippolytus, who speaks of Christ 
passing through the heavenly gates (Hippol. in 
Theod. Bird, 1 ; Comm, on Prov, [Mai, Bibl, nova 
Fatrtwij Borne, 1854, ii. 72] ; cf. also Rev 4^ ‘ a 
door was opened in heaven ’). Those Gnostic gi*oups 
which taught the existence of seven or more heaven- 
.spheres ruled by the Demiurge and Archons, 
assigned to these heavens doors guarded carefully. 
This is found, e.g.j among various Ophite groups 
and the followers of Bardesanes. The gates were 
themselves dangerous in some cases — ‘ a fiery gate- 
way * — and the Archons or door-keepers would have 
kept them closed against souls ascending to the 
Pleroma. But the Gnosis, initiation into sacra- 
ments and mysteries, possession of the names of 
the Archons and of the true magic formula, or of 
symbols and amulets, caused the doors to be opened 
(see Hippol, v. 8, 9, 26 } Wzight, Apoc, Acts, 
1871, ii. 26 ; Origen, c. Cels, vi. 31 ; Fistis /Sop/aa, 
bk, i. § 20 f,). These ideas of the magical opening 
of the gates are derived from Egyptian beliefs, 
and also, perhaps, from Mithraic teachings of the 
ascent of the soul through the planetary heavens 
with their gates (Origen, vi, 22). Mysiico-magical 
cults having affinity to Mithraism knew also of the 
fiery gates of the upper spheres, which opened at 
the utterance of the names of the gods ( Wessely, 
^Griech. Zauherpapyrus,’ Benk. d, Kais, Ah, d, 
Wiss. zu Wierii xxxvi. [1888] 56 if, ). 

8. The door being regarded as a means of passage 
from one state to another, it was easy to apply the 
word in a metaphorical sense. Christ speaks of 
Himself as the *door.’ ^By me if any man enter 
in, he shall be saved’ (Jn 10^ cf, Eph 2^®), This 
idea is repeated in Christian theology, Ignatius 
calls Christ *the door of the Eabher by which 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and all the prophets 
enter in, as well as the apostles and the Church’ 
[ad Fhilad, lx,). In Memas the gate of the tower 
is the Son of God [Sim, ix. 12) j and in the Clemen- 
tine- Recognitions (ii. 22) the gate through which 
men enter the city, the kingdom of the Father, is 
* the true Prophet/ The same ideas were current 
in Gnosticism. The heavenly Christ is the true 
gate, through which the Gnostic ascends to the Ple- 
roma (Hippol. V. 8, 9). In the hymn used by the 
Priscillianists, but which was Gnostic in origin, 
Christ says; *Janua sum tibi, quicunque me 
pulsas ’ { Aug. Bp, ccxxxvii. § 8). Among the Bahis 
the name Mb^ assumed by the first preacher of 
this new religion in 1844, means *gate,’ and was 
formerly the title given to those intermediaries 
through whom, as tlirough a gate, communication 
was made by the ImSm to Ixis followers (see art. 
BSb, BIbIS). 


de pmsagHf Paj^is 

1 & 09 ; H. C. Txumhiail, The ^reshoM G<fvmant^ iSTew Tori: 
1906 ; and the aathedfies dted Jn the ftrticle. 

J. A. MAOGXJbLOCH. 

DOSSDH, DUSSDH. —A menial tdbe Ir 
Northern India, of Dravidlan origin, which at the 
Census of 1001 numbered 1,258,125, of whom the 
vast majority are found in Bengal and the United 
Provinces. 

^ Religion in Bengal. — In Bengal they profess 
^ be orthodox Hindus, and it is true that in some 
districts th^y employ in their religions rites Brah- 


mans of a degraded class, while some belong to the 
Srinarayani sect, or follow the doctrines (pmith) of 
Kabir, Tiilsi Das, Gorakhnath, or Nanak (for 
which see Bbngal). These beliefs, liowever, seem 
to be of comparatively recent origin, and the basis- 
of their religion is Animism. 

{a) Wors/ii^ of Malm . — Their tribal deity is 
Bahu, ‘ the seizer,’ who seems to have been adopted 
from the pre- Aryan races, and to have been trans- 
formed by the Hindus into a Daitya or Titan, who 
is supposed to cause eclipses by swallowing the sun 
and moon. The Dosadlis, in order to avert disease 
and in fulfilment of vows, offer to him annual sacri- 
: fices and the fruits of the earth through a tribes- 
; man who is known as Bhakat or Chatiya. 
j * On special occasions a stranger form of worship is resorted 
to, ijarallels to which may fae found in the rustic cult of the 
j Eoman villagers and the votaries of the Phoenician deities. A 
i ladder, made with sides of green bamboos and rungs of sword- 
i blades, is raised in the midst of a pile of burning mango wood, 
j through which the Bhakat walks barefooted and ascends the 
' ladder without injury. Swine of all ages, a ram, wheafcen flour, 
i and rice-milk are offered up ; after wliich the worshippers par- 
take of a feast and drink enormous quantities of ardent spirits ’ 

; (Risley, i. 266 ). 

In another form of this rite, the man who has 
vowed to offer a fire sacrifice to Bahu must build 
within the day a thatched hut, in which the 
Bhakat or priest, himself a Dosadli, must spend the 
night, sleeping on the sacred Icuia grass with 
which the floor is strewed. In front of the hut a 
bamboo platform is erected, and beyond that a 
trench is dug, which on the feast day is filled with 
mango wood soaked in butter, vrhile two eartlien 
vessels of milk are placed close to the platform. 
The Bhakat bathes and dons a new cloth dyed with 
turmeric. He mutters a number of mystic formulae 
{mantra), and worships Bahu on both sides of the 
trench. The fire is then kindled, and the Bhakat 
solemnly walks three times round it in the course 
of the sun, keeping his right hand always towards 
it. The end of the third round brings him to the 
east end of the trench, where he takes by the hand 
^ a Brahman retained fox this purpose with a fee of 
two new wrappers, and calls on him to lead the 
way tlirough the fire. The Brahman walks along 
the trench from east to west followed by the 
Bhakat. Both are supposed to tread with their 
bare feet on the fire and to escape unharmed. 
Bisley supposes that this is the result of optical 
illusion, because by the time they start the flames 
have subsided and the trench is so narrow that an 
active man may walk along it resting Ms feet on 
either edge, without touching the smouldering 
ashes at the bottom. Meamvhile the milk has 
been boiled, and it appears that in some cases the 
Bhakat pours the boiling liquid over his body, 
being, it is said, uninjured. 

*By passing through the fire the Bhakat is believed to have 
been inspired with the spirit of Bahu, who has become mcamaied 
in him. Filled with the divine or demoniac afflatus, atid also, 
it may be surmised, excited by drink and gdnj& [hemp], he 
mounts the bamboo platform, chants mystic hymns, and dis- 
tributes to the crowd ttiM fbasU] leaves, which heal diseases 
otherwise incurable, and flowers which have the virtue of 
causing barren women to conceive. The proceedings end with 
a feast, and religious excitement soon passes into drunken 
revelry lasting long into the night * (Risley, i. 266 f.). 

The ritual is a good illustration of Dravidian 
shamanism. Accounts of fire-walking among the 
B. Indian Dravidians will be found in Thurston 
{Mthnagri^hio Pfotes in B, India, Madras, 1006, p. 
471 ff.). Fraser [Adonis, Attis^ Osirk% London, 
1907, pp. 88, 136 f.) regards it as a commutation of 
an original human sacrifice by means of fire. 

(5) Worship of deified The Bengal 

Dosadhs worship a host of deified heroes, in honour 
of whom huts are erected in various parts of the 
country* Many of those are the ghosts of bandit 
chiefs, such as Goraiya, Balesh, Chfihar, or Choar 
MaJ, and others. In none of those shrines are 
there any idols, and tlxe offiemtiiig priests are 
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always djawn from the Dosadh tribe, who minister 
to the Sudra or menial castes which frequent 
them. ^ The offerings usually are appropriated by 
the priest or by the head of the JDosadh household 
'performing the Avorship ; but, where this Avorship 
has adopted some of the principles of Islam, the 
foAvls sacrificed to the Saint Miran and the 
Panch Pir (see PAf^CHPlRiYA) are given to local 
Muhammadans, 

2, Religion in the United Provinces. —Here also 
the cult of Bahu prevails, and it is carried out in a 
manner much resembling that of Bengal. In one 
form of the rite the priest climbs the rungs of 
sword-blades Avith his naked feet, pours some milk 
on the ground in honour of Bahu, sacrifices a cock 
tied to the summit of the ladder, or, descending, 
slays a young pig with repeated blows of a spear. 
Some spirits are poured on the ground, and the 
meat and the remainder of the offerings are con- 
sumed there and then by the worshippers (Crooke, 
Fop. 1896, i. 18 ff., Tribes ana Castes of the 

North- Western Provinces and Oudhy ii. 355, Avliere 
one of the songs in honour of Bahu will be found). 

They also Avorship Chhath or Chhathi, the im- 
personated sixth day after birth, when, owing to 
lack of sanitary precautions at childbirth, the child 
is likely to be attacked by infantile lockjaw. On 
the day before the feast the worshippers purify 
themselves with fasting, and go singing to the 
river side. Here they strip and walk into the 
Avater, remaining facing the east till the sun rises, 
Avhen they stand AAuth folded hands and bow in 
reverence, making offerings of cakes and other 
kinds of food, Avhich are consumed by the Avorship- 

f bx and his friends. Their other tribal deities are 
andi, a female, and Manukh Leva, the deified 

f host of some tribal worthy, Avho are propitiated 
y the sacrifice of a pig or jfowl and an oblation of 
spirits. Seven cups of milk and seven pairs of 
cakes are also offered round the earthen mound 
which is the common abiding place of the tribal 
gods. They observe most of the Hindu holidays, 
particularly those like the Holi spring fire feast, 
and the Kajari of the autumn season, which are the 
occasion of coarse orgies accompanied by drinking 
and sensuality. 

Litbratueb.— H. Risley, THbes and CasUB of Bengal, Cal- 
cutta, 1891, i. 263 ff. ; W. Crooke, TriheB and Castes of the 
N,W, Prov, and Oudh^ do. 1896,^ ii. 346 ff.; E. A. Gait, Census 
Report Bengal, 1901, i. App. vi. p. xlix ; N. Ind. Notes and 
Queries, ii. 16, 31 f., Ill, 207 f., v. 204; F. Buchanan, in M. 
Martin, Bastern India, 1838, i. 192 ; S. Wise, Races, Castes, 
and Trades of Bastern Bengal, 1883, p. 268 ff. ; E. T. Dalton, 
Desmipiiw Ethnology of Bengal, Calcutta, 1872, p. 326. 

W. Crooke. 

DOUBLES. — ^The beliefs to Avhich the term 
* double' refers may be traced back to tAVo psycho- 
logical sources. In the first place, they may result 
from elementary speculation on the category of 
duplication ; in the second place, the phenomena 
on which the notion of the divisibility or duality 
of personality is based are such that a potentially 
duplicate existence was inevitably ascribed to 
every concrete object of thought. The two sources 
constantly mingle. The main characteristic of the 
former is that a double or counterpart arises by 
-multiplication; of the latter, that it arises by 
dmsion. A secondary characteristic is that in 
the latter the counterpart tends to be of a different 
substance, though of the same accidents — ^the so- 
called ‘spiritu^ double.' Again, the connected 
categories of duality, substitution, representation, 
impersonation, and so forth, combine with such 
results of the category of duplication as identity, 
original and copy, idea and reality, to complicate 
the general conception of doubleness in pre- 
scientifie speculation ; and the Avhole combination 
binds together a num W of customs, some of Avhioh 
are apparently widely dissimilar in origin, though 


ail, psychologically speaking, are based on the 
mathematical ideas of multiplication and division. 
We shall refer to these subsidiary forms of the 
notion only for the purpose of illustrating Avhat is 
sociologically the main connotation of the term, 
namely, the double in the sense of Doppelgdnger, 
second self, visible or invisible counterpart, 
spiritual or material double. 

I. Duplication in general. — It is not surprising 
that in early thought tAvo became a sacred number, 
when we consider the mystery so often connected 
Avith duplication. Conversely, in the creation of 
certain abnormal mythical beings, the mind fre- 
quently unifies a natural duality, as in the one eye 
of the Cyclopes, and the combination of horse and 
rider in the Centaurs, and, most notably, in 
androgynous ancestors and deities. Duplicity in 
nature is still enough of an abnormality to AA^arrant 
its inclusion in the list of magical or sacred centres 
of myste^. 

Thus, in Samoa all double things were sacred. 
Among the native deities Avere two household gods, 
represented as ‘ Siamese Twins,’ Taema and Titi. 
They appear to have been regarded as a sort of gods 
of douhleness.^ Similar ideas were connected in 
Boman religion with the deity Janus, and in 
Greek Avith the Dioscuri. The images of many 
Mexican idols had double faces, back and front, 
like the Boman Janus hifrons, 

‘The reason,’ B. J. Payne observes, ‘why the features were 
duplicated is obvious. The figure was carried in the midst of a 
large crowd ; the duplicate at the back was for the benefit of 
those who followed. Probably it was considered to be an evil 
omen if the idol turned its face away from its worshippers ; 
this the duplicate obviated. . . . This duplication of the fea- 
tures, a characteristic of the very oldest gods, appears to be 
indicated when the numeral ome (=two) is prefixed to the title 
of the deity. Thus the two ancestors and preservers of the race 
were called Ometecuhtli and Omecihuatl (» two -chief, two- 
woman)/ 2 

A close connexion is constantly maintained be- 
tween diet and conception or the nature of the 
offspring. A frequent belief is that if a woman 
eats anything double — a double cherry or a double 
banana, for example— her child will he double.® 
TAvins themselves are a striking example of the 
mystery attached to double objects. See, further, 
art. Twins. 

Various miscellaneous applications of the double 
idea may be grouped together here. The law of 
equivalence, as illustrated by the lex talionis, is 
often superseded by the enforcement of a double 
penalty. Among the BedaAvin the family of a 
slain man may slay two of the murderer’s family. 
In this case the feud continues. If they slay but 
one, it is ended.'* The Hebrews condemned a thief 
i^^sjQnfiagrante delicto to restore double.® Hence 
the, moral principle of receiving double as a form 
of pardon. 

‘ The Lord gave Job twice as much as he had before.’ * For 
your shame ye shall have double . . . iu their land they shall 
possess double: everlasting joy shall be unto them.’ ‘She 
hath received of the Lord’s hand double for aE her sins.’ * Even 
to-day do I declare that I will render double unto thee.* 6 
Similarly in moral retribution: ‘Bender unto her even as she 
rendered, and double unto her the double according to her 
works : m the cup which she mingled, mingle unto her 
double.’ 7 

A double share may be either an honour or a 
security, * Elisha saia, I pray thee, let a double 
portion of thy spirit be upon me.*® The idea of 
corroboration and finality belongs to repetition. 

‘The dream of Pharaoh,’ Joseph says, ‘is one : what God is 
about to do he hath declared unto Pharaoh. The seven good 
kine are seven years ; and the seven good ears are seven years ; 
the dream is one. . . . For that the dream was doubled unto 
Pharaoh twice, it iS because the thing is established by God, 
and God vdff shortly bring it to pass.* » 


I G. Turner, Bamoa, iLondon, 1884, p. 66. 

3 Bist, of America, Oxford,, 1892-99, i. 424, , 

3 J. Gamier, OedanU, Paris, 1871, p. 187. 

Burckhardt, Bedouins and Wahahys, London, 1880, p. 86. 
5 Ex 224*7, « Job 4213, jg 617, 403, 912, 
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A similar principle is reached from a different 
origin in such heliefs as fchat an echo is a con- 
firmation. 

Miracles and magic acts of duplication and 
multiplication have a psychological interest in 
connexion with the development of the meta- 

E hysical theory of creation and the mechanical or 
iologieal theory of evolution (see below). Such 
bits of folklore as the notion that turning one’s 
money when one sees the new moon causes it to 
increase have a significance in both respects. 
The influence of the waxing moon has been well 
illustrated.^ As the moon grows, the money will 
grow. No doubt, the act of turning the money is 
also a piece of imitative magic. Turning an object 
shows its reverse side, its double face, and is 
equivalent to a duplication of it. On a similar 
elementary fallacy perhaps depends the actual 
point of miracles of multiplication (which in the 
Christian examples lies in the handling or the 
breaking of the food). It may consist, that is, in an 
application of a vague theory of koynmomeria (see 
beIow% p, 857^), according to which each particle 
of a substance or thing is a miniature duplicate of 
the whole. Breaking bread would thus produce a 
multitude of microscopic loaves; their manipula- 
tion in the hands is sufficient to institute growth 
by apposition (analogous in principle to the pro- 
duction of separate pieces of money by turning 
them), e^ecially if tlie hands are instinct with 
mana* The case of natural objects is identical, 
for to the xme^sclentiflc mind there is no essential 
difterence between the artifioial growth of a manu- 
factured article and the natimal growth of an 
organism. 

There is a fairly large class of customs in which 
the chief performer — as a rule a sacred person or a 
person engaged for the time being in a sacred 
function—is attended, or represented, or imper- 
sonated, by one or more persons who are his 
duplicates in appearance or action. The prin- 
ciple may be either sympathy or the impulse of 
imitation — ^ Never alone did the king sigh, but 
with a general groan ’ (Shakespeare, Hamlet, ill. 
iii, 23)— -or delegation for reasons of safety or 
convenience. 

In European folk-custom, particularly in Ger- 
many, it is frequently the rule for bride or bride- 
^ooni to be attended by one or more persons 
dressed in the same attire. At Egyptian weddings 
the bridegroom walks between two friends dressed 
precisely as he is.^ In Abyssinia a bride is ac- 
companied by her sister ; both are dressed alike, 
and their horses are also caparisoned alike.* 

In such cases, and in others which follow, the 
motives originally prompting the custom were no 
doubt mixed. Sympathy and fellow-feeling may 
be combined with the idea of safety in duplication 
or in numbers generally. Duplication is a form of 
concealment and security. It is commonly em- 
ployed for the protection of a palladium, as the 
sacred by the ancient Eomans, %vho kept it 
among a set of duplicates, on the same principle as 
a valuable jewel is protected by a worthless copy. 
It is possible that customs like the following of the 
Kaffirs hare a similar underlying meaning. 

A Kaftir Irittg employed * a sorfc ol valete,’ who wore his cast-off 
clo^ihos. Whan ha was sick, they were wounded in order that a 
portion of their blood might he introduced into his system, 
^ey were killed at his deathA Ihe motive is explicit i» the 
Ahyssinian custom. tDhe king has four cfBcers, ealled lihoi 
tmnhm, * who have to dotha themselves exactly like the king/ 
So that the enemy may not he able to distingufsh hhm * It is 
an honourable and dangerous post/ and was once fllled by an 
Englisamap, Mr. On the Clold Coast an important person 

3 E. W. Lane, Modem IFJpyptMiu^ London, 1836, i 212. 

5 W. 0. IlarriB, Highlands o/Mhiopia, London, lS44, li. 225. 

4 J. Shooter, Kafirs of KataK London, 1S57, p. 117. 

® u. Lr Krapf, sfc., in JSastern A frica, London. 1860, 

p, 4C4, ' 


bought a slave of hig or her own sex, termed crahbah or oerah. 
This slave was looked upon ‘ as the soul or spirit, alter ego, of 
the master or mistress.’ i 

Thus service, substitution, disguise, and ‘ othor-selfhood ’ 
shade into each other. 

Many cases of mock kings niay be resolved infco^ 
duplication by way of disguise or impersonation. 
In Siam and Cambodia the king’s temporary 
representative impersonates him in function, per- 
forming his magical duties.- The ‘ king ’ of the 
Babylonian festival Sacaea was dressed in the 
king’s robes.2 In the evolution of the monarchy 
a fi'equent stage is the division of the office into 
temx)oral and sacred. But such duplication of the 
king may arise in various ways, \Yhen actual 
subkitution is practised in sacrifice, the vicarious 
sutierer tends to become a spiritual double or 
unreal phantom, A case in point is tiie belief 
found in early Christian speculation that a phan- 
tom of Jesus was crucified in place of Jesus Himself. 
Impersonation is frequently found in funeral cus- 
toms. Thus, among the Eskimo the first child 
born after a death bears the dead man’s name, 
and has to repi*esent him at festivals. To these 
* namesakes’ of the dead, ofterings of food and 
drink and clothes are made. They eat and drink 
and wear the clothes * on behalf of the ghosts.’^ 
A case which may be compared with the Kaffir and 
Abyssinian royal customs is from Fiji, 

A certain clan has the duty of supplying the king mth a 
special sort of attendants, who nui^e him when he is ill and bury 
him when he dies. In particular, they conceal his death ; in one 
locality the head attendant * personates the dead chief, and issues 
his orders from within the mosquito curtain of native cloth, in 
the faint querulous tones of a sick nmn.^ 5 

The art of the actor is essentially rejiresentation. 
He is a duplicate of the character, its ‘ person.’ 
Similarly, his understudy or substitute is, both 
in English and French terminology, a ‘double.’ 
Lastly, the ideas of friendship approximate the 
frientl to the status of the material duplicate. 

‘ Fellow ’ is a word used in this connexion with a 
distinct reference to its meaning of a replica. A 
similar play of thought is seen in the w’ord ‘ pair.’ 
A friend is, in the commonplaces of literature, a 
second self, an alter ego. Duplication by division 
is applied here also ; the pair being the unit, one 
or other of them is the ‘ half ’ ; just as on the 
other xninciple he is the ‘double.’ 

The impersonation of a man by a ‘spiritual’ 
being cannot always be distinguished from the 
appearance of a man’s ghost or wraith. But there 
are clear eases — chiefly in eonnoxion with the 
supernatural imprej^nation of a wife— where a 
man’s double is a ‘ spiritual ’ impostor. 

In the Dutch East! Indies ifc is commonly believed that male 
a»d female evil spirits, nita, can assume the form and person- 
ality of lovers and friends. A man or woman keeping an 
assignation in the forest is liable to bo duped in this way. A 
person who has intercourse with a nita dies in a few days. The 
nita is supposed to take away the soul. In some islands an 
ancestral spirit, named Boltai, is the bogey of women worldng 
In the forest. Be assumes the form and appoamneo of their 
huslmnds. The ooGiirrence is proved later when the victim 
suffers from hcemorrhage. The practice is followed even by 
human inagio-workera. The Babae Islanders believe tlmt a male 
mmmggi is able to take the shape of a young woman's husband 
and cause her to conceive.® 

When the double, either visible or invisible, does 
not impersonate, but attends as a helper or enemy, 

It is not clear whether this can be traced back to 
beliefs about the souL Frimitive psychology suc- 
ceeded thoroughly in dividing intman personality 
into two more or less identical duplicates, and 
there ate many cases where the derivation of the 
guardian, angel from the separable soul is explicit. 
Of course, wnen developed, the two notions easily 
pass into one another, and the soul Itself is con- 

3 T. J. Hutchinson, In H^am. JSthnoL Soc., now ser., i* (1861) 
833 j 

3 svaxer, ii. 31, 3 Xh. 24, 

4 E. W, Kelson, A9 MKHW (1899), p. 3631. 

5 1,. Fison, in JaI x (ISSl) 140. 
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stantiy regarded as a protecting spirit. The illus- 
tration of this belongs to another inquiry, but a 
typical case may be cited, where the guardian is 
actually the double. In Ux)per Egypt it is believed 
0liat with every child there is born a jinn com- 
panion, which acts as a guardian angel, but some- 
times evilly entreats its possessor. It is termed 
Icarina, and is exactly like the person it attends.^ 
In some cases a spiritual entity passing into 
another form leaves behind it, automatically, a 
double of itself. It is as if a man, when leaving a 
place, automatically left a duplicate in his stead. 
The example which follows comprises this naive 
instinct for having one’s cake as well as eating it, 
together with other ideas. In Central Australia, 
‘when a spirit individual goes into a woman’ (who 
thereby conceives), ‘ there still remains the Anm- 
huringa^ which may be regarded as its double.’ 
Speneer-Gillen also speak of this as the double of 
tile person himself, and as his guardian spirit.® 

A man may be regarded as a dual person be- 
cause he is attended by an invisible protector. 
Such a conception is implicit in the European 
folk-belief about the guardian angel. This belief 
is extremely vague in its form, but it shows a 
tendency to regard the angel as a double of the 
person, his eternal counterpart, which after his 
death is, like even the Australian Ar%imburingat 
‘changeless and lives for ever.’^ The following 
example is a case of duplication by apposition, 
distinct in origin from other forms. The Japanese 

S m to the Thirty -three Holy Places, or to the 
ly-eight Holy ‘Places of Shikoku, wears a 
special hat with this inscription — ‘Tw'o pilgrims 
travelling in company to such and such a shrine.’ 
This reference to two persons is explained by the 
idea that the pilgrim xs not alone, but is accom- 
panied by the great saint Kobo Daishi, or the 
Goddess of Mercy, who 

* travels with Jiim along' the stony path, supporting his foot- 
steps, encouraging his religious fervour, guarding hnnfrom evil 
all along the \vay. Therefore not one only but two walk under 
that broad-brimmed hat on the road to Paradise.' ^ 

Similar ideas of the invisible Divine helper are 
found in most of the organized religions; and, 
where it is part of the general teaching^ that the 
worshipper may become a sort of incarnation of the 
god by following in his footsteps, we have an in- 
teresting case of duplication in the form of the 
individual as microcosm and the god as macrocosm, 
the latter bein^ indefinitely multipliable or in- 
definitely xibiquitous. 

Tiiaumaturgic ;^ersons are sometimes credited 
with a similar ubiquity or power of self-multipli- 
cation. There need be no implication that the 
duplicate in such cases is a spiritual replica, or an 
entity of different substance. It is simple multi- 
plication, without any question of the method or 
the vehicle. The ordinary limitations of ordinary 
humanity are merely suspended. The legends of 
many Christian saints refer to this power of being in 
two places at once— bilocation. Thus, it is recorded 
of Bt. Alfonso di Liguori, that 

‘ a pel-son going to confession at the bouse wbero AIpbonsus lived 
found him there at the very time for beginning the sermon in 
the church. After he had finished his confession, he went 
straight to the church, and found Alphonsus a good way ad- 
vanced in his sermon/ » 

2 . The spiritual double,— The special meaning 
of the tern ‘double,’ as the so-called * spiritual 
double/ Is the ‘wraith’ or visible counterpart of 
the person, seen just before or just after, or at the 
moment of, his death. This belief is derived 
directly from the theory of the souL Hallueina- 
tion corroborates it. Few 3 )henomena seem to be 
better attested than the subjective perception of a 
1 0, B. Klunzinger, (Tp^r Mgvp% bondon, 18^^, P- 38S, 
a Speneer-Gillen’*', p. 514. , ^ 

4 B. H. Ghainherkin, in JAI xxii* (189S) 861. . ^ * 

6 J, Gardner, FaitM of iM Foj-fd, B!dinbur|h ?nd London, 
1S58-C0, s.-u. ‘Bilocation/ 


‘phantasm of the living’ in the circumstances 
mentioned. It is a reman^able agreement between 
psychological fact and primitive psychological 
theory, but the latter is alone quite sufficient 
reason for the genesis of the belief. 

The soul itself constantly tends to be a counter- 
part or duplicate, a spiritual-material double of the 
person. The reason for this tendency is to be 
found in the main source of the belief in the^ soul. 
This is the mental percept and the memory- image 
of an object, which is inevitably a replica of the 
sensational percept (though possibly not technically 
identical in its physiological causation), somewhat 
incomplete, but often vivid enough.^ It is called 
up most vividly in dreams, but also in waking 
memory. It may include roughly the whole per- 
sonality, or be confined to one aspect of it ; but its 
general foundation is visual. 

Some cases may be cited where the soul shows 
this tendency to be, or actually is, a double. It is 
to be premised that speculation frequently draws a 
distinction between this form of the soul and a later- 
transcendental conception. 

The kelah or Id of the Karens ‘ cannot be dis- 
tinguished from the person himself,’ when, as 
sometimes happens, it appears after death. It is 
described as ‘ the individuality, or general idea, of 
an inanimate obiect. It is also the individuality 
of the animated being. It, in fact, personates the 
varied phenomena of life. ’ ‘ It is distinct from the 
body,’ and ‘ its absence from the body is death,’ 
yet it is not regarded as the soul proper, which is 
the thah. ‘ The body and the Id are represented as 
matter and spirit, yet materiality belongs to the 
It is also described as a guardian spirit, walking by 
a man’s side or 

* -R'andering away in searclx of dreamy adventures. If it is 
absent too long, it must be called back with offerings. When 
the Id. is absent In our waking hours, we become weak or fearful 
or sick, and, if the absence be protracted, death ensues. Hence 
it is a matter of the deepest interest with a Karen to kepp his 
U. with him. He is ever and anon making offerings of food to 
it, beating a bamboo to gain its attention, calling it back, and - 
tying his wrist with a bit of thread, whioh is supposed to have 
the power to retain it.’ 

'Not only every living creature, but also every 
inanimate thing— axes and knives, for instance, as 
well as all trees and plants—has its la, which is 
‘liable to wander away from tbe individual.’ 
When, thus wandering, it is ‘ interfered with by 
an enemy of any kind, death ensues to the in- 
dividual ’ to whom it belongs. If a man drops his 
axe while up a tree, he looks down and calls out, 

‘ Ld of the axe, come, come 1 ’ 

♦ When the rice-field presents an unpromising appearance, it 
is supposed that the victQ-Jcelah is detained in some way from the 
rice, on account of which it languishes. It is recalled with this 
invocation — 0 come, rice-&eZct?i, come t Oome to the field. 
Come to the idee. With seed of each gender, come. Come from 
the river Kho, come from the river Kaw ; from the place where 
they meet, come. Come from the West, come from the East ; 
from the throat of the bird, from the maw of the ape, from the 
throat of the elephant. Oome from the source? of rivers and 
tlieir mouths. Oome from the country of the Shan and Burman. 
From the diaknt kingdoms come. From all granaries come. 0 
nae-Mah, come to the rice.” * 

As distinguished from the thah, the Id or Icelah ‘ is 
not regarded as the responsible agent in human 
action. . . . When we sin, it is the thah, or 
“soul,” which sins,’ ‘By some the Mah is re- 
presented as the inner man, and with others the 
inner man is the fhahJ It may leave the body in, 
sleep. Such an absent Id may be caught by a 
wizard, and transferred to a dead man, who is 
thereby resuscitated. In this case the friends of 
the robbed man procure another Id from another 
sleeping man, and so on. The same Karens hold 
that the world ismorethicldypeopled with ‘ spirits’ 
than < with men, and that Hhe fitture world’ is a 
counterpart of this. Lastly; every organ of the 
body has its U counterpart. Blindness is due to 
an evil spirit having devoured the ?d,of the eye. 

, \ (^rawley, Tdm oj the hOudQu;^ 19Qd, pp. t8~7S, 19$^20tn 
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The Ul in all cases, though not immortal, * exists 
before man, and lives after him. It is neither 
good nor bad, but merely gives life. ’ ^ In analogous 
cases this last detail is negatived, and it is precisely 
a mystic unrealized element that is supposed to 
produce the phenomena of life. 

The Lushai term tkla is possibly connected %vith 
the Karen la. It is * a sort of double.’ ^ 

The Chinese hold that the soul may exist out- 
side the body, ‘ as a duplicate having the fonn of 
the body, as well as its .solid consistency.’ Be 
Oroot describes it also as ‘ the invisible duplicate ’ 
of a person, and speaks of * a conviction which calls 
up the body immediately before their eyes when- 
ever they think of the soul.’ ® 

Some striking examples apply the principle so as 
to form a double creation. Thus, the Asahas of 
the Niger hold the following opinion : 

* Every one is considered to be created in duplicate, and the 
representative, or, as it were, the reflection in the spirit world 
of the body and of its possessions, is the c/ti and its possessions. 
A man’s ehi marries the chi of the woman the man marries, and 
so on. In addition, the chi . . . acts as a guardian spirit. . . . 
Oki i mejum, ** My chi has done badly,” is a not unconnnon ex- 
pression.’ * Entirely distinct from his cAi’Is the spirit 
which inhabits the man himself.^ 

The Ba-Huana believe in a soul, bun, and a double, 
doshi. Only adults have ; animals and fetishes 
have dcsM, but no bun. The doshi appears in 
dreams. The bun of a dead man maybe seen only 
at night ; it is in human form, white and misty.® 
The jieasants of Sicily believe that ‘every material 
thing has an impaipable image or double, which can 
be detached, and can penetrate other bodies.’ The 
phenomena of dreams are thus explained.® The 
Zapotecs regarded the soul as a ‘second sell’ ’ 

The tribes living at the southern end of Lake 
Nyassa believe that the mzimu, or soul, has the 
form of the owner, but is intangible and unsub- 
stantial, though it can talk and act as ’ivell as the 
real man. It is visible only in dreams, and the 
shadow is a ‘ part of ’ it.® The Delawares used for 
‘soul’ a word indicating repetition, and equiva- 
lent to a double or counterpart.^ The Iroquois 
soul was ‘ an exceedingly subtle and refined image/ 
yet material, ‘possessing the form of the body, 
with a head, teeth, arms, legs/ etc. The spectre 
or wraith was animated by the soul.^® The Aht 
soul was ‘ a being of human shape and of human 
mode of acting.’ The Eskimo say that the soul 
‘exhibits the same shape as the body it belongs 
to, but is of a more subtle and ethereal nature.’ 
Andamanese souls ‘partake of the form of the 
person to whom they belong.’ The Sihanaka hold 

that the mirage is the soul of the reliected scene, 
The soul is regarded by the East Indian Islanders 
as like the person in every respect, with all his 
qualities and defects j it is a copy or abstract of 
Mm, but is always ‘material.’ In Java the term 
for soul is ‘ refined body ’ j in Celebes, ‘ image ’ ; in 
Toumbulu, ‘companion’ ; in Sangir, ‘duplicate.’^® 
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The Malagasy amhiroa and the Bayak aminia, 
hanibaruwii, and bruwa are connected with a 
word meaning ‘two.’^ Among the Karo Bataks 
the soul is ‘ the copy of the owner, his other self.’ 
The soul which appears after death is the dea^ 
man’s Doppelgdnger.^ ()odrington describes the 
Melanesian atai, ‘ reflection-soul,’ as an ‘ invisible 
second seif.’® The soul of the Tongans was not 
‘a distinct essence from the body, but only the 
more ethereal part of it, and exists in Bolo- 
too (the spirit world) in the form and likeness 
of the body the moment after death.’** In the 
Hervey Islands the soul was regarded as an airy 
but visible copy of the man. ‘ The visible world 
itself is but a gross copy of what exists in spirit- 
land. If the axe cleaves, it is because the fairy 
of the axe is invisibly present.’® The Tahitian 
soul resembled the body ; everything had a soul.® 
The wairna of the Maoris ‘ seems to have signified 
a shadowy form.’ It was sometimes mistaken for 
the man himself, and only by melting into thin 
air was its * ghostship ’ recognized. It is described 
also as a ‘similitude.’^ The soul of the B^n^s is 
described as a double.® 

Frequently the soul-double is regarded as a 
miniature duplicate, varying in size from half 
size, or that of a child-copy of the person, to 
microscopic dimensions. In Egypt it occurs as 
half-size,^ In Fiji it is found as of ‘a little child/ 
or of ‘small stature.’^® In Australia, tribes near 
Adelaide held it to be of the size ‘ of a boy eight 
years old’f*^ elsewhere ‘a little body.’^^^ The 
Bayaks of Sarawak regarded it as a ‘miniatee 
human being.’ This is the prevalent notion 
in the East Indian Islands, as among the Minang- 
kabauers of Sumatra, the Tontemboan of Mina- 
hassa, the Toradjas of Celebes ; the Semang of the 
Malay Peninsula regard it as of the size of a grain 
of maize j the Malays as a kind of ‘ thumhling/ a 
‘ thin, insubstantiarhurnan image,’ or ‘ maimikin/ 
of about the size of the thumb, The Hindus 
regarded it as of the size of the thumb. The 
Nutkas, the Indians of the Lower Fraser River, 
the Hurons, the ancient Mexicans, the Macusis, 
certain South African tribes, the Greeks, the 
Teutons, and other early European peoples also 
held it to be a miniature copy of the owner. 

The Egyptian ha is a classic example of these 
beliefs (see Body [Egyp.Jand Death, etc. [Egyp.]). 
Tim ha could live without tlio body, but the body 
could not live without tbe ha. Yet the ha was 
material. It is represented not only as a minia- 
ture duplicate of the person, but sometimes as half 
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Mie size, sometimes as full size.^ After death it 
became the man's personality proper, being incor- 

E orated with the mummy. In ‘the everlasting 
ouse/ the tomb, it dwelt as long as the mummy 
-was there. It might go in and out of the tomb 
and refresh itself with meat and drink, but it 
never failed lo go back to the mummy, ‘ with the 
name of which it seems to have been closely con- 
nected.’ ^ In hieroglyph it was ‘represented by 
two upraised arms, the acting parts of the person,’ 
with a depression in the centre of the horizontal 
bar which joins them, to suggest the head.® 

^ Before discussing the relation between the full- 
sized and the miniature double, it is as well to 
repeat the fact that early thought insists very 
strongly on the principle of duplication, and ex- 
tends the application very widely. It serves as 
a theory of the soul and of a future existence. It 
also serves as a theory of biological reproduction 
and of physical evolution generally. Without 
going into the subject of pre-scientiiic psychology, 
it is necessary to note tiie connexion between the 
belief in the miniature double and certain widely 
spread notions about the soul. Corresponding 
with^ the percept is the fact that the soul is 
invisible when its owner is visible, unless, as we 
shall see, there are special limiting circumstances. 
The comparative permanence and generalized 
nature of the memory-image of individuals corre- 
spond with the generalized idea of species, as an 
ideal of which individuals are copies. A belief 
which may almost he regarded as universal is that 
children are re-incamations of the souls of parents 
or of ancestors. A connected and frequent belief 
is tantamount to a germ-plasm theory of the soul. 
Parallel with this is the notion that reproduction 
can he effected, even in the human species, by 
fission or budding. All these various beliefs are 
eases of duplication. They include good reasons 
why the soul should he regarded as a miniature, 
whether as germ or embryo, or as a child. A full- 
grown man develops from a smaller copy of himself, 
and this from an infinitesimally minute replica 
wliich has proceeded from another individual. 
The theory is applied in early thought far more 
than in a scientific age which professes practi- 
cally the same theory. Thus, an Australian, 
rebuking his son, will say to him : ‘ There you 
stand with my body, and yet you won’t do what I 
tell you.’ ® 

The minute size of the soul is explained by the 
Australians as depending upon the necessity that 
it should be able to enter a woman’s body. But 
there is also the widely spread recognition of the 
fact that it leaves tlie body, both in sleep and 
illness, and at death. The body remains. Two 
views are possible, and both are found. Firstly, 
the duplicate may he a film, easily separable from 
the body i this would correspond to an outer soul, 
the soul of the outer man. Or, secondly, the 
duplicate may be an inset, and therefore an eject. 
Small enough to leave the body by the mouth, 
or even by the fontanel, it is often regarded as 
expansible, filling the body as an inner shape, the 
soul of the inner man, or the ' inner man ’ himself. 
Its flimsy and insubstantial nature, whether in 
dreams, memory, or hallucinations, agrees well 
mth this elasticity.^ 

The link between the soul as shape and the soul 
as inner movement may be found here, even if 
we do not identify the soul as germ and the soul 
• 1 Wiedemann, 12, 16 ; liepsiw, DmhmaUr^ Berlin, 184^-60, 
ill. 21, S7. 

3 Wiedemann, 10 f.; B. A. Wallis Bnd^e, JT/is Mummyt 
Oambridj^e, 1803, p. 828 j W. M. Flinders Petrie, The Religion 
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IHzionario di mitohgiat egizidi TSi, 1888, v. 887 8901?., 
1197 ff. 

« A. W. Howibt, in JAX xiv. 0886) 146. 

* See, on the whole subject, Omwley, op, oit, p. 230 £?< 


I as inner man. Each of the latter applies to its 
own peculiar circumstances, and neither is in- 
consistent with the theory of films. This last 
theory, in its converse asiiect, has been made 
into a standard metaphysical theory of physical 
and {esthetic creation by Greek philosophy. It has 
even been elevated into a theory of vision and 
sensation generally. In the former application 
the filmy duplicate of savage thought becomes the 
transcendental Form, or e25oj, which is impressed 
upon Matter, or HiKt}. Similarly, the savage theory 
of species and individual was canonized in the 
Ideal Theory of Plato. 

The oiaron of the Iroquois^ is paralleled in 
many rude philosophies. It is a permanent ideal 
duplicate of each individual of the species. When 
it is regarded as a reality, the difficulty of biloca- 
tion recurs, not to speak of the problem, Which 
is the essential reality, the original or the copy ? 
— or, in other words, w hich is the original ? The 
Iroquois believed that the oiaron^ the ‘type or 
model,’ was ‘larger and more perfect’ than any 
single member of the species. It was sometimes 
called ‘the old one.’ Thus, converting type into 
prototype, the Indian was perhaps more scientific 
than metaphysical. 

The problem of personal identity (similar to 
that of original and copy in the case of duplicates) 
is raised in a curious way and with curious results 
by the duplication theory of reproduction. When 
the soul of a dead man is re-incamated in a child, 
there is no practical eniharrassment. But, ac- 
cording to Manu, the father is conceived in the 
body of his wife, and is himself re-horn as his 
child.® A man is thus his own father and his own 
son simultaneously. Some analogous notion, com- 
bined with a fear of personal insecurity or loss of 
power caused by this division of personality, seems 
a not impossible factor in the superstitious form of 
infanticide.® A Kaffir will frequently kill one of 
his twin children, the belief being that otherwise 
‘ he will lose his strength.’ ^ 

In some psychologies each part of the person has 
its ‘spiritual’ duplicate. The theory of hoTncBO- 
meria is foreshadowed so frequently in early 
speculation that we may fairly suppose it to he im- 
plicit in early atomic philosophy. When Chinese 
doctors speak as if the soul were breakable and 
divisible into molecules,® and when we read of 
Malay tin-magic that ‘ each ^ain of ore appears 
to he considered as endowed with a separate entity 
or individuality,’ and that it possesses the power 
of reproduction,® it may well be that each atom 
is implicitly viewed as a minute replica of the 
whole. 

Duplication by a process of fission or of budding 
(gemmation) is occasionally hinted at in early 
philosophy. The Central Australians tell how in 
the Mme of ‘the ancestors’ a man would shake 
himself, and spirit-children would then drop from 
his muscles. An ancestor suddenly found a dupli- 
cate of himself appearing at his side, and exclaimed, 

‘ Hullo 1 that is me.’ ’ 

The development of dual personality by a pro- 
cess of division may be illustrated from Hindu 
theology. ‘ The One Being was not happy, being 
alone. He wished for a second. He caused his 
own nature to fall in twain, and thus became 
husband and wife.’® This duality is rather that 
of mirror-images ; ‘ this (second) was only a half 
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of himself, as the half of a split pea is/ Combina- 
tion produces completeness, ‘as a split pea is 
(completed) by being joined with its other half/^ 

Modern psychology has studied many cases 
where the unity of personality is disturbed. The 
so-called double personality of such cases adds one 
more apparent confirmation of the ancient theory 
of duplication by division of what may be described 
as a two-layered, unity. In the ethical sphere the 
ancient distrust of ‘ double-mindedness * implies 
more than a mere tendency to deceit and treachery. 
It implies the existence of two souls, or a double 
soul, in one person. Cf. 1 Ch 12^ ‘ that were not 
of double heart ’ (lit. ‘ without a heart and a heart ’) ; 
Ps 12^ ‘with a double heart [lit. ‘with a heart 
and a heart ’] do they speak. ’ Duplication involves 
not only duplicity but instability ; ‘ a double- 
minded man, unstable in all his ways.’^ It is 
possible that one factor in the general desire for 
sincerity was a superstitious notion of the danger 
of unreality. If a man professes non-reality, he 
may become non -real himself. ‘There is,’ says 
Westermarek, ‘something uncanny in the untrue 
word itself.’^ Cicero observed : ‘Nothing that is 
false can be lasting ’ ^ — a rhetorical remark wdiich 
to a savage might express a physical law. It is a 
curious fact that in civilization a sort of specific 
insincerity or double-mindedness is populaxly as- 
cribed to the artistic temperament, particularly in 
the case of actors. As the actor is a double, and 
plays a part on the stage, so is he regarded in his 
own character. Ci art. BotJBliB^'MiHDKDNESS, 

The analop^ of the soul to the portrait, refiexion, 
and shadow has led to certain curious examples of 
the pictorial double. The easiest method of in- 
duetion is by similars, and early thought seems to 
have noted identity far more than difierence. 

This tendency is well exemplified in Chinese 
psychology, and has to be taken into account in 
estimating many cases of spiritual identification. 

* When a OMnese sees a planfe/ for example, ‘ reminding- him, 
by its shape, of a man or some animal, ... he is influenced 
immediately by an association between it and that being. This 
being becomes to him the soul of the plant, anthropomorphous, 
or shaped as a beast. . , . Thus, association of images with 
beings actually becomes identiflcation, both materially and 
psychically, image, especially if pictorial or sculptured, 
and thus approaching close to the reality, is an dlter ego of the 
living reality, an abode of its soul, nay, it is that reality itself.’ 
. . . This kind of association is the backhone of Chinese re- 
ligion.^ 

The Boul of the Yaos, we saw, bears to the body 
‘ the relation which a picture has to the reality.’ 
But the Chinese go much further. For all practical 
purposes the life-sized picture of a dead luau is a 
duplicate personality. It enables the deceased ‘ to 
lire on among Ms descendants.* There are stories 
of statues ani portraits acting for the persons they 
represent, and even begetting cMldren. 

There once existed also an art, Khwai shuh^ by which life 
could be infused into a statue or portrait. The living image was 
then made use of, as Frankenstein employed his monster. <5 

Animal-souls or feiish-souls, external souls 
generally, are frequently described by observers 
under the term alter ego. Tribes of the Niger 
believe that each person has 

♦ an. ego in the form of some animal, such as a crocodile or 

hippopotamus. It is believed that such a person^ life is bound 
up with that of the animal to such an extent that whatever 
affects the one produces a corresponding impression upon the 
other, and that if one dies the other must speedily do so too. 
It happened not very ioaig; ago fsbat an Englishman shot a 
hippopotamus dose to a native village ; the friends of a woman 
who died the same night in the tillage demanded and eventually 
obtained flve pounds as compensation for the murder of the 
Woman.**? 

In the Euublayi tribe of Australia the p%mhm% 
or individual totem, is an ‘ animal familiar/ ‘ a 
sort of alter egoJ ‘ A man’s spirit is in his 

1 Monior-Williams, op, oit, p. 183. 

' sjiaiLllC. 

4 il 1:2, « De firoot, iv. 336 f. 

6I6.i.XW,lv.84-2. 

T 0. H, Botoaon, ITaflaafdnd* hondou^ 1S60, p, 


and hiH yunheai^s spirit in him.’ A medicine-inan 
‘ can assume the shape of his yunheai.' ^ The 
tona, second self, soul, or tutelary genius, of the 
Zapotecs was an animal. 

Tt was believed that health and existence were bound vtf' 
with that of the animals, in fact, that the death of both w'ould 

occur simultaneously.’ 2 

Even a substitute may be similarly described. 
Among the Bataks a piece of wood the length of 
the sick man’s body is left at the place where the 
evil spirit that has taken the man’s soul is believed 
to reside. Snouck Hurgronje describes this log as 
a dttbhelganger.^ 

Examples might be multiplied. It is natural 
that, when once the notion of ‘ si>iriiual ’ duplica- 
tion has been formed, it may be applied to any 
thing that strikes the fancy. The origin of ex- 
ternal souls generally cannot be ascribed to a 
desire for safeguarding the life of the owner. At 
least the method is a very dangerous one. The 
soul is far more likely to he safe when it is in, 
or in combination with, the body of the owner. 
Moreover, this external soul not only dies when its 
‘ original ’ dies, but involves in its own death the 
death of the owner. Duplication here simply 
duplicates danger ; and it is unlikely that the 
derivation of the external soul is from any notion 
of placing the actual soul of a man in an external 
hiding-place. In fact, the theory of the soiil which 
involves the belief in the appearance of a man’s 
double or wraith shortly before, or at, or just after, 
his death brings into very strong relief the danger 
of making the unity of the person into a duality. 

The phenomena of this wraith or double might 
be illustrated at great length, but they present 
hardly any variation of detail. A curious and 
significant fact is the large numher of carefully 
studied cases in modern civilization of such 
‘ phantasms ’ of the living or the lately dead, which 
have been seen by educated and intelligent persons, 
quite free from pathological abnormality.^ It is a 
no less curious fact that the appearances present 
precisely the same features as are mentioned in 
medijeval and savage folklore. There is no doubt 
about the modern appearances, as far as their su))- 
jective reality is concerned ; nor can there be any 
doubt about appearances in earlier culture. Tliey 
are, so far as we know, cases of visual hallucination. 
Such hallucination may be defined as ‘ the pro- 
jection of a mental image outwards when there is 
no external agency answering to it/® Hallucina- 
tion is not to be denied for earlier stages of human 
evolution, but there is no probability that it in- 
creases inversely as mental development. Be that 
as it may, the remarkable thing is this, that the 
‘ primitive ’ notion of the soul supplies in theory 
not only what actually happens in practice, but 
also adequate speculative reasons for such happen- 
ings, though these reasons are both pre-scieiitifio 
and opposed to all scientific facts. It is unnecessary 
to enter into any definition of ‘ ghost/ ‘ wraith/ 
‘spectre/ ‘phantom/ and similar terms. The 
occasion of the appearance of the double has been 
noted. It remains to supply some typical examples 
and to draw otit their spiritualistic explanation. 

In Teutonic folklore to see one*s ‘angeP was regarded' as 
an omen of approacMng death, ^ In English folklore the belief 
still obtains that at nfldnlght of St. Mark’s Eve one inaj’- 
see from the chnrob porch all those who are to die in the 
course of the year/ Hr. Baring-Oould knew of a young car- 
penter in Devonshire who was firmly convinced he had seen his 
own double on Sh Mark’s Eve. He went to the ohuroh porch 
fit a spirit of bi-avado. * All he could gay was that he' had s een ' 
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himself go past; him, thrust open the church door, which he 
knew was locked, pass inside, and shut the door after him. He 
couM not be mistaken ; the figure had turned and looked him 
full in the face, and he knew himself as surely as when he 

f lanced into mother’s looking-glass.’ The young man took to his 
ea, though nothing ailed him , and died of sheer fright. i Shelley 
declared a fexv days before his death that he had seen his 
double. Goethe (who, by the way, practised the visualization 
of mental images) records his having seen ‘ an exact counterpart 
of himself coming towards him.* 2 Robert Perceval, second son 
of the Bight Honourable Sir John Perceval, saw his own 
apparition, ‘ bloody and ghostly, whereat he was so astonished 
that he immediately swooned away, hut, recovering, he saw the 
spectre depart.' Soon afterwards he was found dead, under 
mysterious circumstances, in the Strand.^ In 1899, Mrs. Milman, 
wife of Mr. A. J- Milman, assistant clerk to the House of 
Commons, declared that her rooms in the Speaker’s Court were 
haunted, and had been haunted for many years, by a spiritual 
double of herself, which had been seen by many people when 
she was elsewhere, though she herself had never seen it.^ A well- 
known M.P. died suddenly when away from the House. It was 
stated that he was seen by several members in the lobby at the 
time he died.® In Alsace the belief is marked ; 8& voir soi- 
wi«me, sick selbst selten, are familiar phrases. To see one’s self, 
or meet one’s double, portends one’s death. A Strasshurg man 
returning home saw himself, and soon after died. It is noted 
that in Alsace the occurrence is rare compared with the appear- 
ance of a man to others. An interesting detail, recurring 
elsewhere, is that, after seeing his double, a man has ‘ no re- 
pose.’ ^ A question implying the game belief was put to Shelley 
by the lady to whom he confided his having seen his double. 
Art and literature are full of examples which might well be 
founded on fact. D. G. Eossetti's Mow they met thermelveSy 
and Calderon's Purgatory of St, Patriok,^ are examples. Sir 
Walter' Scott observed that increasing civilization had ‘ blotted 
out the belief in apparitions.* This was to reckon without the 
phenomena of vision on which they depend. 

These phenomena explain both the fact of the 
appearance of doubles, and also the pre-scientific 
theory of it which is a part of the early doctrine of 
the soul. According to that doctrine, the soul is 
separable from the body. This separation occurs 
at death, and may occur in illness, and even in a 
mere attack of fright, in sleep, and in other circum- 
stances which need not be considered here. The 
soul is more or less universally regarded as a 
material, but etberealized, visible duplicate of the 
owner, whether full-sized or miniature, and as 
constituting Ms life. When it is removed, he is 
either dead or in danger of death. Primitive 
philosophy would say, perhaps, not that when a 
man dies Ms soul departs, but that he dies because 
Ms soul has departed. The soul of another is 
invisible when the man himself is seen, alive and 
well. In this case of full perception there is no 
mental image, But, when the man is not per- 
ceived, the mental image of him in the mind of the 
subject may suggest possibilities of separation, of 
division of personality. From another point of 
view, the maMs appearance in death, sleep, or 
illness suggests the loss of something. Here, too, 
there is a percept, but it does not answer to the 
completeness of other nercepts of the same object. 
Thus, whether as a film of the man’s outward 
appearance, or as an ejected hut expansible inner 
duplicate, the soul is easily supposed to leave its 
possessor. To the former view correspond those 
cases in which it is said to ^ loosen itself ’ from the 
body, to the latter those in which it slips away 
from the mouth or other apertures. Before death 
the Haida soul * loosens itself from the hody.’ Of 
course, one cannot press the meaning of such 
descriptive phrases. But the fact remains that 
the separated soul is, when seen, a filmy double. 
The general belief that the soul is away from the 
body during sickness is significant. The Chinese 
hold tliafc even in a fainting fit a man^s ‘ soul is not 
united with Ms body.’ » The ‘ other self,’ nefsin, of 
Pen6 belief, ^ was invisible as long as a man enjoyed 
r S, Baring-Gould, in Sunday Magazine^ 1895, p. 7^4, 
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good health,’ but wandered away Avhen he -was 
sick or dying. ^ Tliis account is very apt to the 
point. It exx)lains how the spiritual counterpart 
of a man is sometimes described as invisible, some- 
times as visible. It is invisible, in other words, 
when it is united with its owner. It may be 
visible, to himself or others, when it is no longer 
united. On this line of thought, combined ivith 
ideas of the life-giving property of the soul, is 
developed the notion that health and strength are 
the soul, or at least an outward show of it. The 
Minangkabau people of Sumatra regal’d the 
swnange as 

‘tbfi cause of the impression a man makes on ofcliers : it 

gives strength, splendour, and vitality to a man’s appearance j 
it is expressed in his look and carriage. A man whose external 
appearance is weak or sickly, or who has little expression in his 
faee,^ is said to have a feeble soul. ’2 
Similarly, the natives of the Congo identify 
health with the word moyOf and ‘ in cases of wast- 
ing sickness the moyo is supposed to have wandered 
away from the sufierer.’^ The Malagasy supply 
a complete case. The a^nbiroa, or ameroy, the 
* apparition ’ of a man, is, when seen, an omen of 
Ms approaching death. But tliis term is also 
applied to the soul of a man when there is no 
actual question of death ; for instance, if a man is 
thin and does not thrive well on his food.^ 

It is clear from the above both why the soul 
should be away from the body just before, or at, 
or after, death, or even in illness, and also why it 
is then visible both to the owner and to others. 

The double which appears after death might he 
supposed to be a duplicate of the man with the 
marks of death upon him. And so it is sometimes 
in early belief. Thus, among the Fijians the ghost 
is decomposed; it is the corpse ‘walking.’ But, 
with natural inconsistency, it * can eat fruit, drink 
kava, throw stones, weep, laugh, compose poetry, 
and dance,’® So difficult is it for the mind to get 
away from the complete idea of the man. In a 
case already cited, the double appearing before 
death had the marks of the owner’s violent end 
impressed upon it pxoleptically. But, as a rule, 
the ‘spiritual’ double is the exact counterpart of 
the owner as he was when last seen. Thus, by the 
natives of Paraguay 

‘the souls {aphmigak} of the departed are supposed, in the 
ethereal state, to correspond exactly in form and character- 
istics with the bodies they have left. A taU man and a short 
man remain tall and short as spirits ; a deformed man remains 
deformed. A kindly-natured man continues so in shade-land. 

. . . The spirit of a child remains a child and does not develop, 
and for this reason is not feared. ... Ho punishment follows 
the murderer of an infant, nor is its murder attended by the 
ordinary superstitious fears.* 6 


The Polynesians were familiar with apparitions 
of the dead. These appeared also in dreams, and 
their ‘ shape or form resembled that of the human 
body. ’ ^ The natives of the Pan jab believe that ‘ the 
little entire man or woman inside the body retains 
after death the tattoo marks of the person whom 
it has left.’® Among the HBgas the ghost is ‘an 
exact image of the deceased as he was at the moment 
of death, with scars, tattoo marks, mutilations, 
and all—and as able to enjoy and to need food and 
other sustenance.’ ® In some cases the disembodied 
‘soul’ after death is distin^ished from the dead 
man himself, who is believed to ‘ walk.’ The Aus- 
tralians speak of the ghost returning to the grave 
to contemplate its mortal remains.^^ But there are 
cases where it is practically the man himself,^ re- 
vived and as he was in life. The O vaherero believe 
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tliab the ghost speaks to people^ drinks their milk, 
and takes their food ; also that he is apt to seduce 
■women and girls, and can even marry and live with 
a woman without her being aware that her husband 
is a ghost. ^ 

In the Gospel narratives of the appearances of 
the risen Jesus it is remarkable that various tests 
are employed to prove that the form was no ghost 
or double, but the Lord Himself (cf. Lk 
A test frequently employed in cases of the double 
is to ascertain whether the form casts a shadow or 
reflexion. For the * spiritual’ double, being itself 
a sort of reflexion, a visible but * immaterial ’ copy, 
obviously cannot produce a reflexion itself. Hence 
stories are found, the point of which is either that 
a supposed real person is unreal, or that a real 
person, casting no shadow, has ipso facto lost his 
soul. We are thus led to the principle that the 
< spiritual’ duplicate, while supplying life to its 
owner, is ‘ real,’ but in a different genus from the 
body or fi*om the complete person. More precisely, 
the difference is a question of degree ; the dead or 
sick body is negatively, the life-double is positively, 
real j the truth of both is the total living unity. 

Most significant, perhaps, of the phenomena of 
doubles is the fact that they are seen just before 
death, and by their owners in particular. A usual 
endowment of the medicine-man is that he can see 
a soul at any time. But this capacity is often 
limited by the accepted principles of the doctrine 
of the soul. Thus the shamans of the Thompson 
Indians are able to see the soul 
* before and ahortly after it leaves the body, but lose sight of 
It when it gets further away towards the world of souls, , . , 
■When a shaman sees a soul in the shape of a fog, it is a sign 
that the owner will die.* 2 ® 


The rescue and restoration of the straying dupli- 
cate is universally, in early culture, the business oi 
the soul-doctor, as in civilization the restoratiou 
of health is the business of the physician. TJie 
fact that, though ordinarily invisible, it is seen 
away from its place of location is the best proof 
that its owner is threatened with its permanent 
absence. This contingency receives the strongest 
confirmation when the apparition is seen by the 
threatened person himself. The inconsistency of 
the fact that he himself is still alive is one of those 
■which cause no difficulty to the unscientific mind. 
The soul is separated from the body ; that is enough 
for an absolute proof. 

The persistence of the belief in the apparition of 
the double is precisely one of those cases which 
cannot be explained by any theory of survival or 
tradition. The belief is kept alive by hallucina- 
tions, and in uncultivafeed minds by the normal 
phenomena of visualization. 

la fully given la Ibe article. 

^ OitAWLEY, 

DO UB LB-MIND ED HESS* — It is clear that 
many things in morality and religion which are 
censured as insincerity and hypocrisy are more ac- 
<^esoribable in terms of double-mindedness. 
The difference is that in double-minded ness a cer- 
tain fraction of the entire complex personality — 
a special set of related states and processes — is so 
;split off’ from the rest of the aelfthat it acts on 
Its OTO account and forgets its relation to the full 
round of diverse elements of the ego. In cases of 
hypocrisy, if such exist, during ttie inconsistent 
act or attitude which has momentarily taken pos- 
session of the field of consciousness there is a 
haunting sense that it is not in harmony ivith the 
deeper-Ij^g currents of the selfhood* 

1, Pathology of the sense of seI£---The diseases 
conditioned by the splitting of the self are those 
In SoiUh A/iican Fomore Journal, I 
Wew, 0 / Amer. Musmti/k o/ Fat, BisU t. (1000) 


of double personality, in which two fairly defined 
selves in turn struggle for the possession of the 
field of consciousness, or may exist side by side, 
each more or less ignorant of the other ; multiple 
personality, with the condition just described, ex- 
isting among more than two split-off parts illus- 
trated in the work of a skilful hypnotist, who can 
call up in turn as many selves as he chooses ; and 
alternating personality, in which the two or more 
selves, like Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde, take turns 
at ruling the field ojf consciousness. 

Among the remarkable cases that have been studied are: 
Luoie, Louise, and Ldonie, described by Janet, LAutomaiisme 
psj/ckologiqiu, 1889; Fdlida, studied by Azam, JBypnotisme, 
douUe conscience et alterations de la personnaliiS, 1887; Mary 
Reynolds and Ansel Bourne, cited by W, James, Princ, of 
Fsych.% 1906, i. 383 £f. ; the case of Sergeant F., described by 
Mesnet and quoted by Binet, Alt^atims of Personality (Eng. 
tr,), 1896; ‘Miss Beauchamp* with her four personalities, the 
subject of Frinee’s exhaustive study, Tfie Dissociatim of a 
Personality 1 1906 ; the autobiographical account of the restora- 
tion oi a personality by Beers, P/ie Mind that Found Itself 
1908 ; the instance of ‘ D, F,,’ a patient of Sidis, reported in his 
I Psychopatkologieal Researches : Studies in Mental Dissociation, 

I 1909 ; and many others. 

i These studies are in essential agreement on 
many points in regard to the nature of the self, 
j and throw light upon the milder forms of double- 
mindedness. The central fact underlying them is 
I that the conscious self at any moment is only a 
j small part of the entire personality, the larger 
share of which is the subconscious self. Inis 
sphere of the subconscious consists in the sum of 
partially lapsed memories, plus the sum of dimly 
appreciated instinct feelings and organic experi- 
ences, past and present. The elements of the 
entire self are always somewhat imperfectly knit 
together, and at best become organized in spots 
and sections, as determined, for example, by 
harmonious instinct reactions or a relatively con- 
sistent set of vocational experiences, personal 
habits, and intellectual interests. 

The conscious self really consists in the drifting 
to the surface, out of the submerged selfhood, of 
certain fairly well organized cores or nuclei of 
related states and processes. Self-consciousness is 
potentially bound up in and all of the ele- 
ments of the personality. The ego is nob a fixed 
entity that stands apart and watches the life 
processes go on. The self-feeling, on the contrary, 
is latent in every psychosis, and emerges when any 
group of processes is sufficiently organized and so 
far intensified as to form a warm spot in the 
usually somewhat diffuse group of experiences that 
cohere in the single organism. Whenever such a 
warm spot is formed, tiie self-feeling crystallized 
about it and everything else is sharply severed 
from it and stands as object. There are in the 
normal personality certain deep-going lines of 
organization that are fairly constant, and give 
some stability to the selfhood. It is shown, how- 
ler, by the use of hypnotic suggestion, that there 
is no part of the personality that may not in turn 
he made subject and object. The same subject 
may seem to himself to be in turn king and 
pedant, preacher and humorist, saint and sinner, 
child ana adult, kindly and irritable, motor- and 
visual-minded. While each character is in the 
centre of the arena acting out its part, it gathers 
to itself allies from the entire range of the self^ 
and works them out into seeming consistency^ 
and is entirely obHvious to the existence of other 
selves. 

How, the condition underlying douMe-minded- 
ness is that two or more centres of related processes, 
or selves, may drift above the threshold of clear 
consciousness in rapid succession, while each is 
imperfectly cognizant of the other. Indeed, It is 
certain that one set of central processes can be 
‘ thrown out of gear ’ with the mb, ^ so that the 
processes in one system give rise to one conscious- 
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ness, and those of another system to another simul- 
existing consciousness’ {W. James, 
of Fsym. i. 399). Let us rej)resent the entire 
self, consisting fundamentally of a mass of suh- 
hminal processes, by a sphere S. Two smaller 
spheres, A and B, within the larger one may repre- 
sent the integrated nuclei of conscious selves. In 
so-called normal consciousness, these two selves, 
A and B, will he so nearly coincident, due to the 
continuity and consistency in the stream of ex- 
periences, as to have almost everything in common, 
M. Although the quality of mentality at any 
moment or in any situation is different from that 
of the next moment or situation, so that A and B 
each has a region exclusively its own, the large 
common ground M carries over into each successive 
state of consciousness a rich stock of memories, 
and accordingly a sense of personal identity. If, 
however, in an impulsive or impressionable person 
the successive consciousnesses are inharmonious-r- 
— call them A^ and — and so separated as to 

have only a small region in common, we have 
the typical case of double-mindedness. There lie 
beyond these the extreme instances described above, 
when, due to some lesion, or to hypnotic influence, 
the consciousnesses A® and are so thrown 
apart that they have no background of definite 
memories to unite them. 

Among the advantages of considering double- 
mindedness as lying in a progressive series between 
a highly unified consciousness on the one hand and 
alternating personalities on the other, are ; (a) it 
is normal, but may become pathological ; (6) the 
progi'essive decline of the memory of other selves 
in pathological cases shows the distinction between 
double-mindedness and wilful deception and in- 
sincerity. A religious enthusiast and propagandist, 
for example, impelled by the combined effect of 
auto-suggestion and social-suggestion may at other 
times be morose, unkind, and even treacherous, 
and still be only faintly aware of the incongruity, 
(c) There is, however, a subconscious interaction 
between the selves, Binet and Janet have shown 
{Binet, Alterations of Fersonality, Eng. tr. New 
York, 1896, p. 215 ff.) that, although either mem- 
ber of a doume personality may seem to be entirely 
oblivious of the existence of the other, there is, 
nevertheless, a leakage between them through the 
deeper strata of personality, {d) The integration 
of the self is best brought about, if not invariably, 
in terms of the subconscious. In chronic cases of 
double personality there seems to be no way so 
effectual of healing the cleavage as by a vigorous 
use of suggestion, the blending of the different 
selves into the deeper-lying regions of the sub- 
merged selfhood. From this point of view the 
success of religion in the world may be accounted 
for by its consistent appeal to the ^divided selves,’ 
*siek souls,’ and all who hunger after the higher 
life, that they renounce the lesser selves and, by 
an act of faith, sink them into the absolute right- 
eousness of a limitless personality. 

2. Sources of double-mindedness.— Whether or 
not the self is fundamentally or transcendentally 
a unity, it is more just to concrete facts of the 
mental life to assume that self-consciousness is in- 
herent in the separate psychic processes themselves. 
Bather than try to explain the incongruous ob- 
sessions of the self, therefore, it is more judicious 
to accept the multiplicity of streaks ana strains 
that inhere in the same personality as the given 
faet, and then to regard the integrity of the self 
as a selected product of development. Its utility, 
let us say, is found in the value to the individual 
of a self-consistent history, and the increased 
efficiency of a social order whose units are some* 
what similar. The most potent fact about the 
seif is the constant mutations that are going On 


within it (cf. W. Janies, Frinc. of Fsycli.^ chs, ix. 
and X. ; Bradley, Appearance and Reality \ 1897, 
ch. ix.). In any normal individual there are cease- 
less alterations and re-combinations of the elements 
of the self in response to the situations that call 
them into activity. Each person is in turn, especi- 
ally and for the moment, a bodily self, a social 
self, a courageous, a blushing, a righteous, an 
amMtious, a passionate, a logical self, and so on 
through a long list. There are conditions which 
tend to fix these various selves and perpetuate 
them. In the first place, it is the fate of states of 
consciousness to be self-limited in proportion to 
their intensity. To see with rapt interest a bit of 
colour harmony in a landscape is for the moment 
to he blind to all else. To feel the thrill of a 
heroic encounter creates a soldier wdiose heart is 
closed to every other ‘calling.’ The laws of habit 
get in their work, while vocational activities and 
the fixity of social customs assist in building the 
texture of the personality into a seemingly con- 
stant and consistent type. The twists and strains 
of split personality now arise through 

* the irruption into the individual’s life of some new stimulus or 

passion, such as love, ambition, cupidity, revenge, or patriotic 
devotion * (W. James, For. 1902, p. 176). 

It may arise from an enforced change of occupa- 
tion when the cross currents are aggravated by a 
psychopathic temperament. The condition exist- 
ing in milder forms is best seen in abnormal cases. 

‘A young woman, early abandoned to a life of shame, and 
later placed in a convent, would pass, as the result of nervous 
disorders, through two periods, believing herself to be alter- 
nately prostitute and nun ; and in each her tone, manner, dress, 
and speech were radically different and appropriate’ (Baldwin, 
I>FhF ii. 286). 

One of the chief sources of split personality is 
the difficulty of a smooth readjustment, during 
the growth periods from childhood to maturity, 
to the new demands of later stages. This is most 
marked during the age of most rapid readjustment 
in the early teens. The old habitual self of child- 
hood persists with great tenacity. The instinctive 
uprush of new life floods the youth with a feeling 
of new possibilities and a sense of awakening, 
though dimly appreciated, ideals. The struggle 
between the old self and the new is the crisis long 
known as ‘ storm and stress.’ ^ The period is well 
characterized by W, James as that of the 

* divided will, when the higher wishes lack just that last acute- 

ness, that touch of explosive intensity , . . that enables them to 
burst their shell, ana make irruption efficaciously into life and 
quell the lower tendencies for ever' (Far. of Reh p. 173X 

3. Double-mindedness and immorality. — It 
would seem that most blemishes of character and 
nearly all misdeeds and crimes might be traceable 
to split personality. A passionate, shamming, or 
partial self, either too callous or too sensitive, 
loses its connexion with, and setting in, the full 
round of life. Treacheries, for example, are the 
obverse side of little loyalties, just as are foolish 
loves and misguided philanthropies. It would 
appear, too, from the stress which moral codes and 
precepts place upon such virtues as intemty, sin- 
cerity, consistency, temperantiat and the like, that 
the normal evolution of character chiefly consists 
in the straightening out and unification of the 
inner self. 

‘As a detoher makes straight Ms arrow,’ says the Dhmma- 
pdda (83), *a wise matt makes straight his trembling and 
unsteady thought, which is difficult to keep, difficult to turn. ’ . 
Something like this is, apparently, the purport of 
the golden mean of Aristotle, the middle path and 
the will of Heaven of Confucius, the harmony with 
the universe of the Stoics, and the straight and 
narrow way of Jesus. 

The dauger of a duplicity of the self has been 
almost universally recognized by morality and 

r See, for a description of the accompanyiog phenomena, 
W. James, ^rteHeso/MeUgiousEfcperience^ H.Y.4903, chs. yi. 
vii. vfii. » Sitrbttck, PsyGhohffv of mligion% X901, chs. v. xii. 
xvii. xvMi. 



religion. To heal up its ruptures and knit the 
entire life into a consistent whole has been their 
heroic task. Two extreme methods of unification 
have been advocated, with many gradations of the 
intermingling of both. At one extreme is the 
Stoical method of renunciation of everything which 
can disturb, distract, or tear asunder, so that the 
soul stands undisturbed in the midst of a changing 
universe, superior to all things in life or death. 
The opposite method is to extend the self until it 
is at one wuth all things in heaven and earth. 
Since the self, then, is at one with all-reality, 
there is nothing that can mar its serenity. One 
can distinguish at least four types of this latter 
method of unification : the mystical or baptismal 
or psychopathic, which would bathe in a limitless 
ocean of blessedness; the rational or Soeratic, 
which would rise to higher definition and sink to 
profounder insight until the deeper wisdom eatclies 
up all virtue into itself ; the aesthetic, as illus- 
trated, for example, in Jesus, wdiich is guided by 
a warm, refined sense of eteimal values ; and the 
practical or ^ tough-minded,’ represented by those 
who gird up their loins and preach and practise a 
doctrine of utmost consistency in thought and 
deed. 

4. The value to morality of doubie-mindedness, 
— It is an instructive fact that the biography of 
so many moral and religious geniuses betrays a 
struggle between the cross currents of the self in 
the direction of good and evil. Like St. Paul and 
St. Augustine, what they wmnld not, that they do, 
and, when the impulses lead towards the higher life, 
there is a stubborn inner resistance that Is hardly 
overcome. It is probable that, just as an act of 
clear thought is bought of necessity at the price 
of severe mental tension, so a w’orld of elean-eut 
moral values can exist only in the midst of con- 
flicting inner impulses. It is ‘ wlien the struggle 
begins within himself’ that ‘man’s wmrth some- 
thing.’ It is only then that ‘ the .soul awakes and 
grows’ (Browning, Fi/me at the Fair), 

‘Of necessity every distinctly moral choice involves the 
previous presence of a certain tendency to choose the wronipf. 
Yes, moral choice is essentially a condemnation of the neglected 
motive, as well as an approval of the accepted motive. Other- 
wise it could 1)0 no moral choice. A hen% possessed of but 
one motive could have no conscience. . . ♦ You might as well 
try to define a king without his subjects as to define a moral 
deed without the presence in the agent of some evil motive ’ 
moyce, in IJB iv. C1S9^43 57). 

If, now, in the midst of tlie struggle the agent 
conquers the lesser motive, he may issue forth into 
a complex world of specific moral relationships and 
corresponding moral values, and so come to live 
victoriously in a ‘two-storey universe ’ instead of 
floating along a misty stream of indefinite experi- 
ences into whose gloom the light of a bedimmed 
conscience can scarcely shed its radiance. The 
value of the conflicts, too, in the social order has 
long been recognized by students of ethias. 

‘The means which Nature uses to bring about 
the development of all the capacities she has given 
man,’ says Kant, ‘is their mitagonwn in society, 
in so far as this antagonism becomes in the end a 
cause of social order. . . . Men have a great pro- 
pensity to isolate themselves, for they fmd in 
themselves at the same time tMs nnsoexal cimrac- ^ 
teiistic, and each wishes to direct everything solely ' 
^cordingto his own notion, and expects resistance I 
just as he fcnoivs Ihat he is inclined to resist others, j 
It is just this resistance which awakens all man’s 
powers’ (quoted in Bewey-Tufts, im, p. 07). 

The study of biographies would even suggest 
that, the greater the nmnher of antagonisms and 
oppositions that play against each other, the more 
is the personality enridied, if only they can be so 
meatly balanced against each other as not to waste 
the energies, and if the central stream of life is so 
directed tliat the Imbit of conquering becomes the 


habit of growth. Luther, c.y., is an instructive in- 
stance of a person containing what ilibot {Disemcs 
of Personalityy Eng. tr. Chicago, 1895, pp.^ 112, 
126 fl.) designates ‘ successively ’ and ‘ even simnl- ^ 
taneously contradictory characters. ’ He -was jpcqge 
and serious, joyous and melancholy, submissive 
and independent, active and meditative, stoical 
and sensuous, warm-hearted and vindictive, mystic 
and hard-headed organizer, scholar and poet, and 
many thmg.s besides. The intimate relation be- 
tween the presence, in such minds, of various cross 
currents and their moral strength is probably not 
an accidental one. 

Literature.— In addition to the references in the text, the 
reader may consult: J. Royce, St\idies of Good and 
jSr.Y., 1898, ch. on ‘Anomalies of Personality' ; B. Sidis, The 
Psychol, of Suggesiiony N.Y". 1911} J. M. B^dwin, DPhP, 
1901-2, art * Personality, Disorders of’ ; D. H. Tuke, Piet, of 
Psych. Med.i 1892, art. ‘Double Consciousness’; Worcester, 
McComb, and Coriat, Relig. and 3Ied., N.Y. 1908 ; H, 
Munsterberg:, Psychotherapy, F.Y. 1909, pt, iii. 

Edwin I). Stahbitck. 

DOUBT,—i. Definition and scope. — Doubt is 
the negation of belief, the condition of not having 
reacheti a positive conclusion for or against^ any 
proposition. In this negative nature doubt diflers 
from disbelief y 'which is a positive conviction of 
falsity. Disbelief is a form of belief ; it is a belief 
in some proposition which involves the falsity of 
another, witn reference to which the attitude of 
mind is called ‘disbelief.’ We disbelieve the 
Ptolemaic theory because we believe the Coper- 
nican. Doubt, on the other hand, implies no such 
contrary belief. It implies suspense of judgment 
rather than a positive judgment to the contrary. 

It is the state of being unconvinced. In this sense 
an agnostic should be in the attitude of doubt, lack- 
ing knowledge (see art. Agnosticism). Whether 
there is ever an absolute suspense of judgment 
may be questioned, but in the doubting attitude 
there is at least the absence of a categorical or of 
a settled judgment with reference to tlie idea in 
question. There may be the disjunctive judgment 
that A or B is true, but doubt as to which alter- 
native is correct, or there may be an alternation of 
judgments, but no fixed conclusion. In the latter 
case doubt corresponds to deliberation, althouLdi 
expressing the negative element rather than the 
consideration of reasons. 

As to the objects of doubt it is customary to dis- 
tinguish between theoretical doubt and doubt as 
to values. The former may concern either (1) the 
evidence of sense, or (2) the truth of theories. The 
latter may be doubt as to the validity of our (B) 
seathetic or (4) moral judgments. Since religion, 
as commonly understood, involves judgment as to 
both facts and values, religious doubt may be of 
either of the two main kinds. 

The distinction sometimes drawn between uni- 
mrsal and particular doubt is a verbal rather than 
a real one, the former being incompatible with 
sanity in things theoretical, and with life in things 
practical. The conscious life is essentially an active, 
assertive process by which objects are either assimi- 
lated, or neglected for those capable of assimilation. 
TMs limitation of doubt m the field of knowledge 
was shown by Descartes, and in the sphere of prac- 
tice by Hume {see 1 2}. 

The temppral relation of doubt to belief depends 
upon the conception of the nature of belief. If 
belief be. taken m identical with the mstinetire or 
immediate reality sense, doubt is a subsequent 
state arising from the conflict of primitive beliefs, 
especially as involving the disappointment of ex- 
ectation and the checking of motor impulsct If 
eiief be conceived as a reflective result dependent 
upon evidence, it is subsequent to doubt, and Hb 
legitimate outcome. The condition of doubt lasts 
,as long as the idea in question falls to find its' 
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place relative to the system which rei)resents for 
iis reality. When its position is discovered, the 
attitude towards it is one of belief — either positive 
as acceptance, or negative as rejection. 

The resolution of doubt, consisting as it does in 
this determination of the place of an idea relatively 
to the reality system, involves the exercise of will. 
Yet this volition cannot be taken as a perfectly 
free or^ arbitrary action, without undermining the 
whole idea of truth. Doubt has significance only 
in so far as there is pre-supposed a system of con- 
ditions to which thought must adjust itself. There 
is doubt only where knowledge is possible, for 
doubt is always as to the judgment which ought 
to he passed if the purpose of thought is to be 
fulfilled. The resolution of doubt is therefore 
never a mere ‘ will to believe,’ but a will to believe 
what conforms to given conditions of belief. The 
will is not absolute and alone in belief. See also 
articles Belief, Faith, Scepticism. 

LirBRATURB,— J. M. Baldwin, Sandhi of Psychol.% 18S9, ch. 
vil, ‘ Peeling and Will,* DPkP, artt. ‘Doubt,* ‘Belief*; F. 
Brentano, PsychoIogiCf Leipzig, 1874, vol. i. bk. ii. ch. vii. ; 
G. Vorbrodt, Psychologie des GlaubenSf Gottingen, 1895 ; R. 
Adamson, JSBr 9, art. * Belief ’ ; W, James, 2'he Will to Believe^ 
1897 ; E. E. Saisset, Le SoepticumSi Paris, 1866 ; see, further, 
references below, and under Belief. 

Norman Wilde. 

2. The meaning and value of doubt as influenced 
by one’s philosophical or theological position, — 
A person’s attitude towards doubt and his con- 
ception of its meaning will depend much upon his 
philosophical or theological point of view. Apart 
from realism, whose psychological and epistemo- 
logical ground-work is extremely varied, there are 
at least two general types of philosophizing, viz. 
absolutism and dynamic idealism, which directly 
influence one’s estimate of doubt and its place in 
the moral and religious life ; the former tending 
on the whole to disparage, and the latter to en- 
courage, it. 

(1) Absolutism, — Those who hold that truth or 
righteousness is of a fixed and changeless nature 
fall into several groups with a variety of shades of 
gradation among them. For our purpose it will 
he sufficient to mention two as types ; {a) rational- 
ists or a-priorists, and (&) absolutists basing their 
views upon Divine authority. 

(a) Absolutism of the rationalistic sort. There 
are those whose confidence in a fixed and static 
truth is so implicit, and who believe so firmly that 
this truth is of the nature of pure reason and can 
he attained through a logical process, that doubt is 
bo them synonymous with ignorance. It means 
failure, up to any given moment of time, to have 
discovered the whole of truth. Such an attitude is 
often found among logicians, mathematicians, and 
theologians who have built upon a rationalistic psy- 
chology, although some of them take the matter of 
doubt more seriously, if, like Plotinus, they have 
a mystical temperament, or if, like Augustine, 
they are oppressed by the contrast between finite 
knowledge and infinite intelligence. Doubt is 
sometimes employed systematically as a helpful 
scientific or philosophical x>rocedure by those who, 
like Descartes, use it as a means of sifting out 
from the manifold experience the pure elements of 
‘ knowledge that axe changeless. During the quest, 
rationalism has employed doubt consistently and 
whole-heartedly^ Having established a system of 
truth or belief, it tends towards dogmatic certainty. 

(b) A fixed and static truth or righteousness 
based upon an external authority. From this 
standpoint doubt means perverseness, wayward- 
ness, or even sin, and is dealt with by disapproval, 
censure, condemnation, excommunication, punish- 
ment, or execution. 

^Yhm either of the types of absolutism Just de- 
scribed exists in its relatively pure form, implicit 


faith is demanded within the range of the firm 
foundation of the system, while doubt may in all 
other matters prevail. There are many also, 
among Catholics, Protestants, and non-Christian 
devotees, who accept the finality of both reason 
and authority and insist npon their oneness. An 
instructive instance in point is the case of Cardinal 
Newman. He says {Gram, of Assent, pp. 214, 146} : 

‘ Now truth cannot change ; what is once truth is always 
truth ; and the human mind ia made for truth. . . . once certi- 
tude, always certitude. If certitude in any matter he the ter- 
mination of all doubt or fear about its truth, it carries uifch it 
an inward assurance that it shall never fail.’ ‘ The difficulty is 
removed by the dogma of the Church’s infallibility. The “ One 
Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church ” is an article of the Greed. 
It stands in the place of all abstruse propositions in a Catholic’s 
mind, for to believe in her word is virtually to believe in them 
ail. Even what he cannot understand he can believe to be 
true ; and he believes it to be true because he believes in the 
Church.’ 

(2) Types of idealism with a dynamic or develop- 
mental conception of reality , — This philosophical 
position, somewhat older than Aristotelianism, has 
arisen with new life during the last century and a 
half. It has been steadily undermining dogmatism 
and certitude, and not only accepting doubt as a 
wholesome mental regimen, but interpreting it as 
a necessary and intimate part of the growth process. 
Its representatives may be separated into two 
groups : {a) rationalists, who, like Hegel, abandon 
the law of identity and contradiction and posit a 
rational world-consciousness in a process of becom- 
ing or evolution ; and (6) the large class, including 
pragmatists, voluntarists, and aftectionists, to 
whom reality seems to be of a plastic, non-rationai 
sort, which the thought-processes, since they are 
its products, can only symbolize, not reveal, 

[a) Hegel may be taken as a representative of 
the idealists who hold a dynamic and teleological 
conception of reality, and insist that the ‘ cosmic 
spirit unfolds in a strict and vigorous logic, whose 
consummation is thought of thought ’ (Cushman, 
Hist of Phil, ^ 1911, ii. 281). The absolute reason 
proceeds everywhere and always according to a law 
of negativity — passes over into its other or opposite 
only to return to itself enriched by the contradic- 
tion. There is always the threefold act, whether 
in the personal life or in history — affirmation, con- 
tradiction, and return-to-itself (the thesis, anti- 
thesis, and synthesis of Fichte and Sclielling). The 
law of contradiction which formal logic and static 
rationalism respect is not ‘ true,’ but only repre- 
sents the second step in an endless process of be- 
coming. The unfolding of the Absolute must of 
necessity, and by its very nature, have contradic- 
tions within it, as the condition of passing on to a 
richer synthesis. Doubt in the individual, there- 
fore, and scepticism in history (see, e,g., Hegel’s 
discussion of the Sceptics, in nis Hist, of Philos,, 
1892-96) are not simply justifiable on account of 
their stimulating and intensifying power, but are 
wholly essential paints of the evolution of spiiit. 

(&) Non-rational idealism. HegeFs philosophical 
justification of negation was but the formulating 
of a world-attitude towards the value of doubt that 
had been developing duiing the Eenaisaance and 
has been gaining momentum to the present time. 
No reference is here made to its value in the 
way of mental clarification and as a means of 
arriving at certainty as in the Yes and No pro- 
cedure of Abelard and Aquinas, or to the memod 
by which Descartes doubted away everything^ pos- 
sible in order to arrive at clear and distinct ideas 
and therefore dogmatic certainty what we have 
in view is rather a growing conception that reality 
is of a non-rational kind which cannot be truly 
represented by the cognitive processes. The 
thought-life, is one (among others) of the ways -in 
which the world of being inanifests itself. It i»s 
epiphenomenal. Its reports are suggestive nnd 
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symbolical, not final. Dogmatism is, from this 
point of view, no longer possible, and the tentative 
reliance upon a ‘ trnth ’ so far forth apprehended, 
of which aoubt is the wholesome sign, is funda- 
mentally Justifiable. Following upon the acute 
scepticism and criticism which culminated in Hume 
and Kant respectively, confidence in the power of 
pure reason to transcend itself and report objective 
reality was undermined, and with it the belief was 
displaced that the universe was constructed on 
logical principles. The conviction grew insistent 
that reality is plastic or dynamic, and is of the 
nature of feeling or will. Being so, its meaning 
is to be read out in terms of feeling or symbolized 
through ideation. Illustrative of the alieetionisis 
may be mentioned ; Kant’s faculty of taste and 
sesthetio judgment as the synthesizing principle 
behind reason and judgment ; SchelUng’s notion 
that ^ ideas have not logical wortli, but are God’s 
int'aitions of Himself, and that jesthetics and re- 
ligion contain the deeper wisdom which will resolve 
all contradictions ; Schleiermacher’s doctrine that 
religious ideas are forms of the manifestation of 
religious feeling ; and Schiller’s and Goethe’s con- 
ception of the ‘Beautiful Soul’ revealed through 
‘disinterested contemplation.’ The volitionists 
are equally numerous and commanding. Illustra- 
tions of these are the * God- will’ of Kant, the 
‘Deed-act’ of Fichte, and the ‘ World-as-will ’ of 
Schopenhauer, with his teaching that Eeason and 
Idea are indeed distorted expressions of this funda- 
mental worid-wUl* The doctrine of biological evo- 
lution is a concrete form of the prevailing passion 
(which had possessed the best minds for more than 
half a century before it was formulated by Darwin) 
for a developmental account of reality, and in turn 
has given vast impetus to the conception. Some 
of the modern forms into which it has become 
crystallized are pragmatism, radical empiricism, 
vitalism, and voluntarism. All these give up 
the possibility of the dogmatic certainty of a uni- 
fied system of beliefs. As suminarizea by A. J. 
Balfour : 

* No philosophy or theory of knowledge can be satisfactory 
which does not find room within it for the quite obvious but 
not sufficiently considered, fact that, so far as empirical science 
can tell us anythiniy about the matter, most of the proximate 
causes of belief and all its ultimate causes are non-rational in 
their character * <2*^ Foundations of Beliefs 866-6). 

The attitude of all these towards doubt and cer- 
tainty may be typified by the following from W. 
James : 

‘The safe thing is surely to recogniae that all the insights of 
creatures of a day like ourselves must be provisioiml. The 
wisest critic is an altering being, subject to the better insight 
of the morrow, and right at any moment, only “ up to date and 
“ on the whole.” , * . “ Heartily know, when haH-gods go, the 
gods arrive.” ... I do indeed disbelieve that we or any other 
mortal men can attain on a given day to absolutely incorrigible 
and unimprovable truth about such matters of fact as those 
with which religions deal' (FarietCes 0 / B&ligvous ExperlmoOi 
1902, p, 883 1). 

J l, Doubt for its own sake, — ^Most writers make 
istinction between doubt as an end and its use 
in the growth of knowledge. Even those who 
justify it most unqualifiedly within its proper 
limits condemn it just as cordially as a chronic 
obsession. 

James goes so far as to observes Ut ia often practically im- 
ossible to distinguish doubts from dogmatic negation. , , , 
kepfelcism in moral matters is m ally of immorality. Who is 
not for ia against , . , in theory a«in practice, dodge, or hedge, 
or talk ks we like about a wise skepticism, we are x^y doing 
volunteer service for one side or the other WiUtaMlieu, 
1899, p, 109). Sit William Hamilton, who believes timfc * doubt 
ia the first step toward philosophy,* observes: ‘Doubt, as a 

S smanent state of mind, would be, in fact, littl© better than m 
telleotual death. The mind lives as it believes,— -it lives in the 
f^marion of itself, of nature, and of God: a doubt upon any of 
these would be a dimiimtiou of Its life-— a doubt upon the three, 
were jlfe possible, would be tantamount to a mental annihiiation * 
(LecK on MeU i. 91). 

The danger of doubting is not only that it may 
become a fixed habit, but llmfc interest may centre 


in the process it.self as severed from the complex 
of normal mental activities and healthy enthusiasms 
and become a mania (doubting-madness ; foHe du 
doittej GriibelsncM). Pathologists have accepted 
this as a special type of insanity {see, for exampler 
B. Bali’s art. ‘ Doubt, Insanity of,’ in Tuke’s Diet, 
of Psychol, Medicine, 1S92). Its symptoms are a 
state of pei’sistent intellectual unrest, a devouring 
metaphysical hunger, a morbid anxiety for mental 
satisfaction, accompanied not infrequently by a 
Hamlet-like paralysis of the will. 

4 . Doubt as the condition of knowledge and of 
its growth. — The dictum of Hamilton, ‘ we doubt 
in order tliat we may believe ’ {loc, cit. ), has been, as 
the result of modern psychological analysis of the 
nature of the thought-processes, settling into a 
truism. According to James, ‘ belief and disbelief 
are but two aspects of one psychological state . , . 
we never disbelieve anything except for the reason 
that we believe something else which contradicts the 
fiz’st thing ’ {Princ. of Psych,, 1890, ii. 284). Such a 
conception becomes self-evident through an analysis 
of the mental conditions involved in certitude. This 
is shown even in the simplest acts of cognition. 
No act of perception would be possible without 
selective attention, a narrowing of the field of con- 
sciousness, and a more or Ie.ss sharp discrimination 
of the object perceived from related objects. Such 
an act often, if not generally, involves an artificial 
cutting away of the object from its setting, as 
hand from arm, leaf from branch, child from adult, 
day from night, and the like. Further perceptual 
processes almost invariably make cross-cuttings of 
these cuttings as hand-wrist-arm, leaf -twig-branch, 
normal-abnormal child, twelve-hours, six-months 
day, and the like. The growth of knowledge con- 
sists just in the healing of the cleavages, and the 
organization, through Judgments, of the discrete 
elements of experience into wholes after they have 
been necessarily severed, as the condition of having 
clear images and states of consciousness. Without 
dissatisfaction with the accuracy and finality of 
the discrete perceptual images already experienced 
(which dissatisfaction is doubt in the making), the 
I further organization, in terms of judgments, of 
which knowledge consists, would not be possible. 
All the higher acts of conception involve similar 
discriminations and artificial separations as the 
condition that they become clear. They are al- 
ways interested in a part of experience at the 
expense of all the rest. Then, when general judg- 
ments are formed, it is inevitable that discord 
should arise between these and each and all the 
diverse details that they have sought to harmonize. 
Wenley, in a chapter-on ‘ Pre-established Discord,’ 
has given a faithful analysis of the principle as it 
conceins the limitation of science and the henaviour 
of scientists i 

‘ Any science, that is, any body of judginentis ahont a part of 
experience, becomes self-centred, if yon insist that it transform 
itself into a rational account of experience as a whole, Nay, 
it may be maintsaned that, precisely in proportion as solencs 
conforms to the Ideal of exactness, it declines in truth when 
universalized, just because it is abb to grasp, or adjust, indl- 
viduat cases: advance in knowledge depends upon aware- 
ness of problems, of contradictions. Sdence as a process of 
investigation consists in an effort to erase these blots upon 
consisteney* (Mod, Thought and the Crisis in Belief, pp, 200- 
2X0), 

Without the iuteusificatioB of consciousness m* 
suiting from clean-cut images along with their 
often necessary distortions^ there would exist only 
a dim, confused state of general awareness or a 
‘feeling of simple reality.’ All belief, in every 
case, has for its criterion, on the contrary, ‘a feei- 
ing of resolved doubt.’ ‘What I believe has its 
pros and eons, and however vaguely, still really, t 
am better satisfied with the pros than with the eons. 
Now for the first time, therefore, we have belief’ 
(Baldwin, Mmdb, of P^sych,\ 1889, p«15S), From 
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such a consideration it is evident that douht is 
bound up necessarily with any act of faith. As 
expressed by Ladd : 

* Skepticism and ag’nosticism remain legitimate and valuable 
ieven indispensable) attitudes of the jnind toward all the objects 
noth of knowledge and of so-called faith. ... To doubt and in- 
quire, to refuse to affirm, and to deny, whether applied in the 
interest of conduct, of science, or of speculative thinking, are as 
essential to the i^rocess of cognition as are faith and affirmation 
of the most positive and undisturbed kind* (Phil, of Knotvledge, 
p. SG9). 

The necessity^ of doubt to knowledge arises also 
from the retarding effect of a native inertia which 
causes a discord between thought and action j and 
this condition is aggravated ^ by the deadening 
effect of habit and custom, wMch must constantly 
be transcended and replaced by a habit of growth, 
or, in other words, the habit of readjustment. 
Foster has compared doubt to the moulting of a 
bird by which it accommodates itself to the 
rotation of the seasons, and to the process of 
elimination in digestion. Doubt is therefore the 
‘ purgative, eliminative, excretive side of religious 
experience, as faith is its nourishing ; and therefore 
we are saved by doubt as well as by faith* {The 
Fnnct, of Belig, in Man^s Stmiggle for Existence^ 
p. 138 f.). 

5 , Development of doubt in the personal life.— *A 
valuable suggestion as to the place of doubt in the 
constructive life of morality and religion is found 
in the fact that it is the rule rather than the ex- 
ception, in the growth from childhood credulity, 
imitativeness, and external authority, into a per- 
sonal grasp of spiritual verities, that men and 
women pass through, usually in the late teens, a 
stage of mental perturbation, and of inquiry into the 
groundwork of faith. The youth ‘ turns logician 
and proves everything, and accepts that only which 
seems to possess a reason/ A study of biographies 
and autobiographies seems to show that 

‘the higher life-purposes develop and intensify simultaneously 
with the growth of doubt. . . . Doubt is a process of mental 
clarification ; it is a step in the process of self-mastery ; it is 
an indication that all the latent powers are beginning to be 
realized ' (Starbuok, Psychol, of Relig.t pp. 233, 242). 

6. The cultivation of the science and art of 
doubting judiciously and constructively. — The 
number of recent sympathetic discussions by psy- 
chologists and theologians of the meaning of doubt 
would indicate that leaders of thought have come 
rather generally to accept a constructive inter- 
pretation of it when kept within certain limits. 
The art of judicious doubting was first formulated 
by Aristotle, who saw in it the golden mean 
between the scepticism of the Sophists and the 
dogmatism of the popular mind ; 

‘ it will contribute towards one's object, who wishes to ac- 
quire a faculty in the gaining of knowledge, to doubt judici- 
ouriyt for a subsequent acquisition in the way of knowledge is 
the solution of previous doubts. . . . They who carry on an 
investigation without doubting first are similar to persons 
ignorant where they ought to walk. . . . There is a necessity 
that a person should be better qualified for forming a Judgment 
who has heard all the reasons, as it were, of adversaries and 
opposing disputants * (Met. ii. 1). 

It has been an advance over even that great 
thinker to discover the necessary relation of doubt 
to the acta of knowledge and belief, and so to 
find tbe element of Mtn which lies embedded ^in 
^honest doubt, ^ provided one < clings ever to its 
sunnier side.* In this view doubt is an index of 
the direction in %vhich life’s deeper problems lie. 
This has been tersely formulated oy Koyce : 

these mattei^ tbe tinily philosophic doubt is no external 
opinion of this or that person ; it is tbe very essence of our 
thought. . , . The doubt is inherent in the subject-matter. 
This doubt is to be accepted aa it comes and then to be de- 
veloped ill all ik fullness and in all its intensity, to the truth 
of the matter is concealed in that doubt, as the fire is concealed 
in the stony coal. You can no more reject the doubt and keep 
the innermost truth than you can toss away the coal and hope 
to retain the lire. This doubt is the insight partially attained’ 
{Relig. Aspect of PhUoSr p. 229 f.). 

LiTBRAtcuRB,— E. ZcUer, Stoics, Bcej^ties^ 
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Edwin D. Staebdgk. 

DOUKHOBORS [in pronuneiation the h is 
scarcely heard, and the accent is on the last syl- 
lable ; there are other forms of the name, but this 
is the form now usualiy employed]. — The name 
Doukhohors was used at least as far back as 
the year 1785, and means 'spirit-wrestlers,* as 
the Doukhohors claim to fight not with carnal 
weapons, but armed wdth the Spirit of Truth. 
They regard as the founder of their sect a retired 
non-commissioned Prussian officer who lived and 
taught in a village of the Kharkof Government 
about the year 1740, and who, it is thought, was a 
Quaker. There is every reason to believe this 
anonymous leader to have been a man of high 
character, and devoted to the service of his fellow- 
men. Towards the close of the ISfch cent. Doui- 
Idiohors were scattered from the Volga southward 
and westward over Southern Russia, with ad- 
herents in various other parts of the Empire. The 
Czar Paul on his accession adopted a policy of 
toleration towards them, but changed his mind 
when, in 1799,' some Doukhohors openly preached 
that rulers were not needed. Alexander i. allowed 
many of the Doukhohors to come together from 
various parts of Russia and to form a settlement 
of their own at the ' Mil^ Waters,* near the sea 
of Azof (1801-1824). This was a turning-point in 
their history. From being a religious sect held 
together by unity of beliefs, anxious to propagate 
their views among their neighbours, the Dou- 
khobors became a community, and ceased to be 
propagandists. During the same period, more- 
over, their leader, Savely Kapoustin, gained such 
power over his followers that he could declare him- 
self to be an incarnation of Christ, and could claim 
for himself and his successors Divine honours ; 
while, on the other hand, bis adherents were for- 
bidden to acknowledge that they recognized any 
earthly leader, so that, even to the present, they 
endeavour to confuse any outsider "\vho may seeic 
to study their beliefs. It would also appear that 
the successors of Kapoustin, all of whom gained 
control of great wealth by the introduction of 
communism among the Doukhohors, sanctioned 
the assassination of those who opposed tlieixi. 
At all. events, the Russian Government made a 
thorough investigation of these charges, and in 
1841 the Doukhohors were banished from the 
MOky Waters to the Wet Mountains in Georgia, 
where- the wild hill-tribes were, favourably im- 
pressed by their, non-resisting neighbours, who, 
when molested, neither retaliated nor sought police 
j^rotection. There they led * a prosperous exist- 
ence, and later numbered about^ 20,000. In 1887, 
when general' conscription was introduced in the 
Caucasus, came the last crisis in their history. 
Hot even the power of the whole’ Russian Empire 
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could induce them to join the army once they were 
persuaded that it is wrong for men to Idll one 
another. Even when they endured it, the Dou- 
khobors had regarded military service as a tyran- 
nous imposition. Meanwhile Tolstoi and his 
friends, intentionally kept in ignorance of the 
theocratic claims of the Doukhobor leader, and 
believing the sect to be merely harmless Anarchists 
of the Tolstoi type, became interested on their 
behalf, and at last, in 1898, permission was ^iven 
them to leave Russia. Far removed and destitute, 
they suffered much until rescued by tlie united 
efforts of Russian, English, and American philan- 
thropists, who came to their assistance in defray- 
ing tlie expenses. Aided by the Canadian Govern- 
ment, 7363 Boukhobors were in 1899 established 
in Canada, leaving in the Caucasus about 12,000 
who did not wish to emigrate. At present their 
number in Canada exceeds 9000. The welcome 
given to the first contingent in Canada was over- 
powering in its cordiality. A salute of artillery 
greeted them at the port, and the railway journey 
was a triumphal procession. They were in Canada 
three years before their leader, Piotr Verigin, was 
liberated by the Russian Government after sixteen 
years of exile. The Doukhobor settlements are 
situated in K.E. Assiniboia, about a day’s drive 
from Yorktonj they stretch still farther to the 
N.E. over into Saskatchewan on the north, and 
touch slightly on Manitoba in the east. 

The first known leader of the sect was Sylvan 
Kolesnikof (1750-1775). He was sueeeeded by 
Harion PobiroMn (177^1785), and he by Savely 
Hapoustin (1790-1817), the founder of a Doukhobor 
dynasty, and the most remarkable of all the 
leaders. By him communism was also introduced 
amoim the IDoukhobors. He was succeeded by his 
son Vassily Kalmikof (1817““1832), and he by 
liarion Kalmikof (1832-1841) and Peter Kalmikof 
(1-1864). Peter Kalmikof was succeeded by his 
wife Doukeriya, who proved an exceptionally able 
leader. She died in 1886, and was succeeded by 
Piotr Verigin, the present [1911] leader. But his 
accession provokecl such hostility on the part of 
an important minority that the Government was 
forced to intervene and to send him into banish- 
ment. From Ms exile he issued mandates, in- 
fiueneed by Tolstoi’s teachings, which seemed to 
the Boukhobors so severe that a considerable split 
took place in the seek la eonsequenee, as already 
not^, less than half of the Boukhobors followed 
Verigin, these being the ones who emigrated to 
Canada. Besides those Bouklioboi-s who have been 
under the leadership of this dynasty, there axe 
other bodies scattered throughout Russia, the ex- 
tant accounts of whom are so fragmentary that it 
is difficult to present a consecutive history of them. 

Their history shows that, unfortunately, their 
ills were not always from withoiit. They’did not 
always hold their faith with the same amount of 
x»al, and it i» a history of constant backsliding 
and revivals. That these revivals were due to the 
advent of some worthy leader of men seems clearly 
demonstrated. Recognking the Boukhobors as 
morally a race of giants, we must in speaking about 
them aelcnowledge the clearness of their perception 
of certain fundamental formal principles and the 
heroic tenacity ’^ith which they have upheld them. 
The sect has erred and split in , piee^ m the past, 
hut the validity of cert^dn pmoiples to which they 
. have testified will remain* The Doukhobor state- 
ment of truth is somotimes calm, moderate, per- 
suasive, imparting a philosopMc truth to couven- 
,tional phrases, and at all dangerous points taking 
‘ refuge in mysticism. At times, on the other hand, 
It ia clear, resolute, radical, and contemptuous of 
all atxthorifcy. 

The tenets of these men, who wll tuot acknow- 


ledge an earthly rulership, may be stated as far as 
possible to the following effect. There is one God. 
Their leader Pohirohin in the 18th cent, is said to 
have explicitly taught that God does not exist 
hy Himself, but is inseparable from man. It « 
for the righteous in a way to give Him life — a curi- 
ous doctrine, perhaps, but one -which seems to be 
the mainspring of their innate character. They 
explain away rather than affirm the doctrine of 
the Trinity. Jesus Christ was the spirit of piety, 
purity, etc., incarnate. He is bom, preaches, 
suffers, dies, and rises again spiritually in tiie 
heart of each believer. He is the Son of God ; but 
in the same sense Ave also are the sons of God. 
The inward word reveals Him in the depths of our 
souls. It existed in all ages, and enlightens all 
who are ready to receive it, whether they are 
nominally Christians or belong to some other 
religious community. Our souls existed and fell 
before the creation of the material universe. The 
Church is a society selected by God Himself. It 
is invisible and scattered over the whole world ; it 
is not externally marked by any common creed, 
Not Christians only, but Jews, Muhammadans, 
and others may be members of it, if only they 
hearken to the inw’-ard word. The Scriptures must 
be understood figuratively to represent things that 
are inward and spiritual ; and the Bible has less 
authority than * tke Living Word ’ (which may 
imply either an * Inner Light’ or the oral teach- 
ings of the head of the Boukhobors). The Christ 
within is the only true Hierarch and Priest. There- 
fore no external priest is necessary. The sons of 
God should worship God in spirit and in truth. The 
external sacraments have no efficacy. To baptize 
a child with water is unbecoming, but an adult 
baptizes himself with the word of truth by the 
true priest, Christ, with spirit and with fire. Con- 
fession is heartfelt contrition before God. The 
extenial sacraments are offensive to God, for 
Christ desires not signs but realities. The forms 
of worship of all Churches in the world are in 
themselves but dead signs, mere figures. To x>ray 
in temples made with hands is contrary to the in- 
junction of the Saviour. Vet a son of God need 
not fear to enter a temple of any religious com- 
munity. Icons axe regarded as idols ; the saints 
should not be prayed to ; fasfcing should consist in 
fleeing from lusts. Marriage should be accom- 
plished without any ceremonies ; it needs only the 
will of those who are united in love to one another, 
and an inward vow in the souls of those who are 
marxying* An external marriage ceremony, apart 
from the inward marriage, has no meaning. The 
Boukhobors hold that no man and woman should 
continue to live together as man and wife unless 
they love and reverence each other. They wish 
to live up to their belief in * peace at any price ’ ; 
to go to war is forbidden. They refuse military 
service, which -was the cause of their persecution 
in Russia and the reason of their emigration to 
Canada. Taxation, law courts, and all police regu- 
lations are condemned. Commerce is despised, 
and agriculture should be the great source of liveli- 
hood. AH men are equal, and all rank and power 
is unnatural and mere usurpation. They believe 
that men gifted with reason should not use violence 
against others, but should influence one another 
by the appeal of mind to mind. Less violence, 
crime, vice, poverty (apart from the effects of per- 
secution), superstition, luxury, or wretchedness is 
to be found among the Boukhfffiors than among 
their neighbours. They are sober, laborious, and 
frugal, clean and tidy in their houses and clothing, 
and attentive ro their agriculture, which is their 
chief occupation. Those in Canada are almost all 
vegetarians, total abstainers, and non-smokojm. 

Under their present leader, Fiofcr Verigin, the 
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comniime in Canada aj)pears to be a financial suc- 
cess. He arrived there immediately upon his re- 
lease from the Siberian minesj and has proved 
himself to be an eminently practical man. The 
’^Doukhobors adopted improved agricultural ma- 
chinery, and established various mills, such as 
flour mills, oatmeal mills, saw mills, flax mills, 
etc. They also acquired a brick- and tile-making 
plant. The communism of their villages in Canada 
IS centralized so that the communal funds of both 
the Doukhobor North and South Colonies are now 
all under the control of a Committee of Three. 
A large warehouse for the distribution of goods 
among the villages is^ situated in a convenient 
position on the Canadian Pacific Pailway. The 
Doukhobor community is the largest experiment 
in pure communism that has ever been attempted. 
The Boukhobors of the Prince Albert Colony are 
more individualistic ; they do not hold their land 
in common, and only to a small extent co-operate 
with the North and South Colonies. 

Previous to Verigin’s arrival in Canada, there 
was much confusion among the Boukhoboi's, who 


were too ignorant, under new conditions, to arrange 
their plans ; and even after he had come there was 
some fidctiuu with the authorities owing to the 
Boukhobor reluctance to recognize any allegiance 
except to Verigin. It is about this question, in- 
deed, that all the trouble of the Canadian Govern- 
ment with the sect has centred, and in consequence 
more than a thousand Boukhobors, forming the 
Prince Albert Colony, have formed a sub-sect, 
marked chiefly by their refusal to render to Verigin 
the honours to which he lays claim. 

Liteeatcrb. — Orest Novitsky Doukhobortsi ih Istoriya i 
Verooniehpiue, Kief, 1832 ; Christian Martyrdom in Russia, 
ed. by Vladimir Tchertkoff, with a preface by J. 0. Kenworthy, 
and a concluding* chapter by L. Tolstoi, London, 1897 ; Peter 
Verigin’s Letters, Christchurch ed. 1902; Obraskenie Kanad- 
shih Bouhoborof, Geneva, 1901 ; Tolstoi et les Boukhobors : faits 
historiques, collected by J. W. Bieiistock, Paris, 1902 ; Joseph 
Eikinton, The Boukhobors : Their History in Russia, Their 
Migration to Canada, Philadelphia, 1903 ; LaUy Bernard, The 
Canadian Boukhobor Settlements, Toronto, 1899 ; ‘ P. A. Tver- 
skoy,’ New Chapters of the Boukhobor Epic ; ^Imer Maude, 
A Feeuliar People ; the Boukhobors, New York, 1901 ; J. 
Gehring, Sekten der russ. Kirche, Leipzig*, 1898 ; and various 
articles in Russian, American, English, and Canadian periodicals 
and newspapers. A. A. StAMOULI. 
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DRAMA (Introductory). — i. Definition and 
affinities. — In the most primitive sense of the 
term, the word ‘drama’ denotes simply ‘deed,’ 
‘ action,’ as in ASscli. Agamem, 632 f. : 

. . . HdpLS yap ovre ervpr^hrji TroXts 

to Bpdpa. rov irdOovs ttAcov, — 

but before long it had gained the signification 
which it was henceforth to bear : ‘ a representation 
by persons (less frequently by puppets and the 
like), usually suitably disguised by dress, masks, 
etc., of acts believed to have been performed, or 
supposed to be performed, by other beings, the 
eflect often enhanced by appropriate scenery,’ etc. 
That this is true was perceived centuries ago by 
the most rigidly analytic of all thinkers, Aristotle, 
in whose Foetias tragedy and comedy are among 
those arts ‘ which are all in their general conception 
modes of imitation ’ (n-acrat rvyxdpQvo'ii' odcrat fiLjj4<reLS 
t6 (TtHpohov [i. 2]) ; ‘ lienee, some say, the name^ of 
“drama” is given to such poems, as representing 
action’ Kal SpdfLara KaXetaBat rives abrd ^aaiv, 
Bn fjufiovvTat Bpwpras [iii. 3] J for the Aristotelian 
ineaningof ^imitation’ [‘an idealized representa- 
tion of imman life — of character, emotion, action 
— under forms manifest to the sense ’], see Butcher’s 
discussion in Ms A7Hsiotle^s Tlmry of Poetry and 
Fine London, 1902, eh. il). 

Whether the idealization implied by Aristotle 
may fairly be sought in primitive drama, or in 
comedy as a whole at any pexdod, or in certain 
specimens of modern tragedy, is not beyond 
question; but there still remains the fact that 
‘ imitation ’—and imitation only — accounts for the 
rise of drama and for the attraction which it holds 
to-day, as in the remote past when it originated. 
To-day, as in its primitive form, drama is designed 
to reproduce evente which already have happened 
or which ate supposed to be happening ; and, since 
such reproduction normally requires the spoken 
word, it is obvious, as Aristotle already saw, that 
the drama is closely connected with the epic and 
the lyric, the dilference being that the epic and 
the lyric require only the Sjpoken word, while the 
drama always requires action and, except in rare 


Japanese (A. Lloyd), p. 888. 

Javanese (L. H. Gray), p. 895. 

Jewish (L. H. Gray), p. 897. 

Persian (L. H. Gray), p. 897. 

Polynesian (L. H. Gray), p. 898. 

Roman (K. E. Smith), p. 898. 

instances, words as well. These exceptions are 
formed chiefly by the puppet plays, or marionettes 
(on which see tischel, heirnat des Puppenspiels^ 
Halle, 1900 [Eng. tr., London, 1902]; Magnin, 
Hist, cles marionettes^ Paris, 1862; Maindron, 
Marionettes et guignols^ Paris, 1900 ; Rehm, Buch 
der Marioneiten, Berlin, 1905), which, doubtless 
originating in India, have spread thence through- 
out Europe (finally degenerating into the ‘ Punch- 
and-Judy show’) and also far into the East (cf. 
the interesting varieties discussed below in the 
‘ Javanese and Further Indian ’ section). Another 
exception might possibly be considered to be 
formed by the modern ‘ moving pictures,’ but these 
have no right to come under the dramatic category 
at all. 

Brama is also linked to yet another art, the 
pictorial ; but the imitation by means of pictorial 
art, besides lacking the spoken word, is static, 
whereas dramatic art is continuous throughout 
the time which the production may consume. Far 
otherwise is the case with two more of the fine 
arts — music (whether instrumental or vocal, or 
both together) and the dance (using this term in its 
widest' connotation). Indeed, so closely connected 
with the drama is the dance that the Skr. term for 
‘drama’ is ndiya, which literally means ‘dance’ ; 
and even on the modern stage an entire drama may 
be performed by pantomimic dance, without the 
utterance of a single world. 

2 . Origin.— -By the Aristotelian definition of 
drama, which is neatly epitomized by Suidas and 
the Etymologicwn Magnum as ‘a doing, an action 
. . . and also those things mimetically performed 
by actors, as in a rtle’ rpayyaj (hs Kal 

Bpdirai, Trpd^ai, Xdyerat 5^ dpapa mird iirbruiv Bear piKooP 
piifwikm yivhpeva itTOKpidet)^ it is an imitation 
of something. The question then arises, Of what 
or of whom ? On the modem stage this imitation 
may be of some event known to have happened or 
supposed to have happened in past time, in both 
cases considerable elaboration, and even departure 
from strict historical or traditional accuracy, 
being allowable to heighten dramatic effect. Such 
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a drama may be repreMcnted by the Berod or by 
the Ulysses of Stephen Pliillips. Or wa may have 
an acted imitation of a purely fanciful series of 
events, as in the case of the .i*’reatcr number of 
Ibsen’s plays. Yet it may well be questioned 
whether in origin the drama admitted any merely 
imaginary themes. This is, of course, a subject 
upon which it is extremely dangerous to dogmatize, 
and our knowledge of the mental processes of 
>rimitive man is by no means suilicient to warrant 
lard and fast conclusions. 

The problerii witli regard to the origin of the 
drama is here precisel 5 ^ that which confronts us 
with regard to the folk-tales. It is perfectly true 
that at a relatively early period folk-tales may be 
told for the entertainment which they afford, and 
in like manner a x>nTnitive ^ drama, because it 
chances to give pleasure to its spectators, may 
come to be regarded as pleasure-giving, and niay 
conceivably be produced time and again for the 
mere purpose of pleasure. In spite of ail this, it 
seems to the writer highly problematical whether 
any notion of pleasure, either to actors or to spec- 
tators, was intended by drama at its inception. 
The best evidence at our command seems to show 
that for primitive man life was by no means simple 
delight or poetic outlook upon the beauties of 
Nature, but rather a matter of deadly earnest, a 
struggle for existence, and a terror oi mishap of 
whm we, in modern days, can scarcely form an 
adequate conception. If such was the case, there 
can have been scant opportunity of amusement 
for amusement’s sake. , We have no right even 
to assume that the ik^Y carvings of primitive 
European man which have been preserved were 
made by him for Ins own delectation ; for aught 
we know they may have been magical in puri)C)se— 
the figure of a reindeer, for example, being <lrawn 
to gain power over reindeer ; or they may have 
been historical— a picture of a reindeer that the 
particular artist had either tamed or killed (cf., 
for example, theAmexican Indian * winter counts’). 
This is a conjecture, but it is one that must he 
reckoned with. Again, in the popular stories told 
as fairy tales to children to-day there is un- 
questionably present an element— -and that element 
tlie essentied one— which was once believed to be 
no mere tale to amuse an idle moment, but a fact 
of grim and terrible reality. Tim story of Blue- 
beard is now a common nursery story which ilie 
most simple child knows was never ^really and 
truly so ’ ; but there was undoubtedly a period 
when it was regarded as an historic and awful 
instance of the peril of broken tabu (see OF, ch. 
xl). Throughout their history the drama and the 
Mk-tale Imve been interiinked i and in India tins 
was also true (el Gray, ‘ The Banskrit Hovel and 
the Banskrit Drama,’ in WZKM xviii. [lOOdj 
48-^54:). Perhajis the * dramatized novel’ really 
reproduces at least a portion of the procoi^s througli 
which the primitive drama passed. The same 
principle receives another exemplification from 
ohiMren’s games. Wltliout citing the mass of 
American Indian games to which Ouiin {^4 HBEW 
£1907]) attributes a purely religious origin, it may 
here be sufiScient srinply to allude to the basal 
idea of the Englisli and American game of < London 
Bridge’ (see MEE 11. 

If stories, games, and the like were thus pro- 
foundly serious in their origin, may not the drama 
have been equally serious ? It must not, of course, 
be lorgotten that early man, like all Ms suoeeeding 
g^erations, was an imitatiya creature, and that 
within the sphere of everyday life he may have 
seen happening to his fellows events which awak- 
ened either his concern or, ills ridicule, and these 
he doubtless narrated to his comx^aniona with 
appropriate gestures. In the ludicmus events of 


this sort, and in the rough jcKt.s on his fellows 
^vhidi x»rimitive man may have occasionally per- 
mitted liimself, may well be found some of the 
germs of w’hat was later to develop into comedy. 
Yet, on the whole, it would appear tliat dran'jft 
took its origin, not from the imitation of men, but 
from the aetionn, whether legendary or mytho- 
logical, of far more worshipful ]>eings than men, 
that is to say, of Divine beings, the very gods 
tliemselves, as comes out most clearly in the 
masks w^orn in tlie Ilopi bt/cmas (ef. below, 
y. 871 L ). Nor, if this hypothesis be correct, is the 
reason for such imitation far to seek. The motive 
was no idle one, nor Iiad it merely a didactic emh 
It was probably rather one of the wide-spread 
manifestations of that liomtcopaihic principle of 
jiiimitive religion conventionally known as * sym- 
pathetic magic.’ By representation of an action 
believed to be performed, or in past time to have 
been performed, by Avorshipful beings, it was held 
that these worshipful beings would be constrained, 
were the ritual unerringly performed, to repeat the 
action in question. The drama would thus be, in 
origin, a part of magic, and, since the action 
represented by the drama \voiild be desirable to 
the community, and since the chief needs of a 
primitive community are normally connected with 
the food supxdy and with other matters more or 
less eonditionea by the jiowers of Nature, there is 
reason to suppose that the earliest drama was, in 
the main, associated with the wox*sIiip of Nature- 
gods. The theory here advanced seems to receive 
confirmation from the development of the Egyptian 
drama (see EME, vol. iii. x>p. 101 f.), especially 
ivhen it is remembered that the amdent Eg 5 q)tians 
were singularly tenacious of primitive concei^ls ; so 
that in many ways they recall the far ruder re- 
ligious priuciples -which we may still find in vogue 
among the African Nfttia^iudivr. Yet more elaljo- 
rate is the drania as a numctic representation of 
the acts of worshipful beings aiuongmany American 
Indian tribes, such as the Kwakiutl (Boas, Eep. 
U,h\ Niitn M'ifs., 1895, p. 500 ffi), but more em^>eciaHy 
the Tusayaiis, the llopi, mid liie Zufii (Fewkes, 
p. 25Ur., U1 A/iEir [19031 p. 
40 ii: ; Stevenson, ^MlUiE W [1904], pp. 60 it ,217 If. ). 
Tiie actors are masked to represent the appropriate 
deities ; and so important is the connexion of danc- 
ing with these xirimitive dramas that one is strongly 
tempted to seek in some similar phenomenon the 
origin of the designation ol the Sanskrit drama by 
the simple temx * dance’ {ndiyah It is further- 
more noteworthy that in the IIopl anti Zufii dramas 
religious ritual and miiiiatic representation are so 
interwoven that any strict limitation of the two is 
practically impossible. Indeed, Grosse (Ikymnmt^s 
of Art, New York, 1897, p. 221 f. ; cf. von Bchrfider, 
Mysterium <imcl Mimm i/a Mujirda, Lcfipzig, UM, 
X>. 13 ff.) goes so far as to declare that the drama 
* appears, from the point of view of deyelopment of 
history, as a diffaroiitmted form of iha dance.’ In 
this connexion it is intex*esting to note that Hindu 
tmdirion declares that the first dmnmtk representa- 
tions in the presence of the gods ivere of throe : 

nrttet, Bimple dance j a dance with gcftturen, 
but without words j and nait/a, a daneo with words 
mid gestures (von Bchrfidet, p. 14). 

. There is yet another vital roHemWance, not only 
between the American Indian md tlie Sanskrit 
drama,, but also between both these and the Greek. 
Thisps song normally aceorapanled by instrumental 
music. Yyithout here entering upon tho tlieory 
of poetry, it will be sufllcieiit to observe that the 
poem, m far m it relates to drama, falls Into two 
large categories, which we may roughly dwlbe 
m epic and lyric. ^ Epic poetry is pre-eminently 
narrative, and origmally it wan pernaps simply a 
rhythmio narration of in prose. 
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Lyric poetry, on the other hand, is produced under 
stress of some sort of emotion. TJie outworldng 
of this dramatic use of epic and lyric may be seen 
at its best in the Greek tragedians ; but in the 
"^Sanskrit drama, on the other hand, although the 
Hindus were well acquainted with the epic, we 
have what is in all probability a more primitive 
type than the Greek ; for here we have, not epic 
and lyric, but prose and lyric, and tJie Hopi drama 
shows that, Just as in the Sanskrit drama, the lyric 
is the essential portion of what we may term the 
text. A clear light is thrown on this matter hy 
the Buddhist jdtakas, in which the essential teach- 
ings of the tales are in verse, the prose being a 
mere expansion of them ; and the same holds true 
of the c/dthds in the northern Buddhistic Lalitavis- 
tnra. There is, therefore, much to be said for the 
theory of Oldenberg (ZD3IG xxxvii. [1883] 78-82 ; 
cf. von Schroder, p* 4 ft* , and Geldner, GIrP 
ii, 291) that certain hymns of the Eigveda and 
the Iranian gdthds originally contained a frame- 
work of prose, although only the verse, as being 
the most essential portion, has survived. 

We have seen that drama is an imitation of the 
acts of worshipful beings ; and this implies that, to 
the primitive mind, the actor is, for the time being, 
the deity whom he represents. It is for this reason 
that only those deities can be represented with 
wliom the actor believes that he can become 
identified. In the most primitive stage of belief 
pipbably no deity would thus be excluded, but 
with the develoi)ment of religion some Divine beings 
assume a character which no human being can hope 
. to possess. It is universally recognized that the 
Greek drama was closely connected with the cult 
of Dionysus, and Miss Harrison is doubtless correct 
when she writes (Froleg, to the Btttdy of Gr. 
Cambridge, 1908, p. 568) i 

* Surely it is at least possible that the real impulse to the 
drama lay not wholly in ‘^p:oat-soiigs”and “circular dancing 
places,” hut also in the cardinal, essentially dramatic conviction 
of the religion of Dionysos, that the worshipper can not only 
worship, hut can become, can 60 , his god. Athene and Zeus 
and Poseidon have no drama, because no one, in his wildest 
moments, believed he could become and be Athene or Zeus or 
Poseidon. It is indeed only in the orgiastic religions that these 
splendid moments of conviction could come, and, for Greece at 
least, only in an orgiastic religion did the drama take its rise.' 

The drama falls into two main types, which we 
conventionally term comedy and tragedy. In the 
very beginning there was probably no such division, 
for the acts of Divine beings are in themselves 
neither tragic nor comic ; they are events, either 
de.sirable or undesirable, and consequently to be 
deprecated or sought ; just as in life itself grave 
alternates with gay — all blended in one whole. 
Yet certain events, being more important than 1 
others, naturally receive emphasis, and certain 
seasons when the primitive dramas were presented 
lent their colour to the mimic action, It was 
particularly in the spring and at the harvest that 
the more joyous element was predominant. Many 
Sanskrit plays exjdicitly state that they were pro- 
duced at the spring festival, and we know that the 
harvest feast was the time in ancient Italy when 
the Fescennini and other rude folk-dramas were 
enacted (Yerg. Georg* ii. 385 ft’. ; Hor. Mp* II. i. 
139 fir. 5 Tibull II. i. 55 E j cl also Liv. vii. 2), in 
which connexion it is noteivorthy that the Fescin- 
nini were also sung at weddings (Oatull, IxL 122 f. ; 
for further refs, see Teuftel-Schwabe, Geseh. dev 
rom* Leipzig, 1886, p. 5). The Greek word 
in itself means simply ^ revel png’ (Meyer, 
Bandhcch der griech. EtymoL^ Leipzig, 1901-2, 
ii. 343), and Aristotle was, therefore, right when 
he said that comedy originated from the leaders of 
phallic songs {Foet iv. 12). Every trait of comedy 
points to tlie conclusion that it was a manifesta- 
tion of happiness at the reqirveftation and re-birth 
of Nariire, and an expression of joy that Nature 




liad given birth to the crops ; but, by the wanton 
and even indecent spirit which this joy often ex- 
cited, it was doubtless believed that, through the 
principle of sympathetic magic, a genesiac energy 
would be inspired in the Divine wedlock of heaven 
and earth, that similar, and even richer, fertility 
might be experienced in seasons to come. It is 
evident that what we call indecency must not be 
regarded as a primitive motive of comedy at its 
beginning ; yet it must be confessed that libidinous 
pleasure was doubtless aroused by witnessing or 
taking part in these comedies. With increasing 
forgetfulness of the primary purpose of the comedy, 
the salacity which had at first been a mere incident, 
and designed (from the point of view of primitive 
man) for a good and desirable end, came to be the 
dominating motive ; and it is the indecency of the 
comedy that accounts for many of the protests 
vvhich, from the days of Tertnllian to the present 
time, have been levelled with only too much 
justice against the entire drama. 

Far different, in all probability, was the origin 
of the second great type of the drama — tragedy. 
It is true that this, as well as eomedjf has been 
derived by more than one classical scholar from 
the same source — the worship of Dionysus (Harri- 
son, p. 568 ft'. ; Gruppe, Gr, Mythoh und Beligions- 
gesch., Munich, 1906, p. 1436 5 Famell, GGS v. 
229 ft .) ; but this theory rests on slender evidence. 
It is far more probable to suppose, with Crusius 
[Freuss. Jahrhucher, Ixxiv. [1893] 394), Hirt {Indo- 
germanen, Strasshurg, 1905-7, pp. 477 f. , 727), and 
Ridgeway (address before the Hellenic Society, 3rd 
IMay 1904 [cf. Athenesum, no. 3995, p. 660], and 
esi^ecially in his Origin of Tragedy ^ Cambridge, 
1910 [see esp. ch. i.]), that the ultimate source of 
tragedy was in the funeral songs and funeral games 
celebrated in honour of deceased heroes, the whole 
being performed to honour and appease the dead. 
A noteworthy instance here was the ease of Adras- 
tus, a hero-king of Sikyon, where his stood 
in the market-place. Regarding him, Herodotus 
(v. 67) writes that 

‘ the Sikyonians were wont especially greatly to honour Adras- 
tu 8 . . . . Both in other respects the Sikyonians honoured 
Adrastus, and in addition they celebrated his^ misfortunes by 
tragic choruses (ra auTov rpa-yiKoi^iyoaol^u eyepaiov), not 
honouring Dionysus, hut Adrastus. But Oleisthenes gave away 
(aweSoKe ; for the force of this verb, see Ridgeway, Tragedy, 
p. 2811., andef. the parallel Ifiw/ce in this same pass- 

age) the choruses to Dionysus, and the rest of the sacrifice to 
Melanippos.’ 

This theory finds a support in the hypothesis of 
Hazeu, to be cited below (p. 896), that the Java- 
nese wayang was originally a form of ancestor- 
worship ; and Forster {M&ise um die Welt, ed. 
Leipzig, 1843, i. 330 f.) saw primitive dramas pro- 
duced at funeral feasts on the Society Islands. 

Here, at a funeral, two young girls danced to the. music of 
three drums, and ‘ sswiachen den Aoten fuhrten drei Mannsleute 
ein pantomimisches Drama auf, in welchem schlafende Reisende 
vorgestellt warden, denen einige Diebe mit grosser Geachick- 
lichkeit die Bagage wegstahlen, unerachtet sieh Jene, grdsserer 
Sicherheit wegen, runa um dieselbe herum gelegt hatten.^ 

A further confirmation of the theory here advo- 
cated appears to lie in the essentially epic move- 
ment of the action of the Greek tragedy, and there 
may be more meaning than is commonly supposed in 
Plato’s characterization of Homer [ThecBtet 152 E) 
as ‘the foremost poet of tragedy.'’ In fact, thei^e 
seems to the writer to be soant reason for conneot- 
ing the rise of Greek tragedy with the worship 
of Dionysus, who was essentially a revel god, or, 
indeed, with any other specific Greek deity. Pri- 
marily the son of Semele, an ancient Thracian 
goddess of Mother Earth, Dionysus was, it is true, 
later identified with Attis, Adonis, and Osiris, 
and in an obvious way he was regarded also as a 
chthonic deity and as releaBmg from the -under, 
world (see the -full dxseussions iii Harrison, ch- 
viii. j Gruppe, pp. 1497-1440 ; CGB v. oh, r.) | but, 
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stli this seems scarcely suiKcient to account for the 
rise of tragedy from this cult, whereas, on the prin- 
ciples set forth above, his connexion with comedy 
is readily explicable. At most his association with 
tragedy rests on the slender logic that, since comedy 
was {reasona])ly enough) connected with his cult 
as a Nature-deity, and since tragedy, like comedy, 
%vas a division of drama, therefore tragedy also 
must be associated with him. Cf. and ct. the 
< Greek’ art. below. 

In this connexion it may not be out of place to consider the 
original meaning of the word ‘ tragedy,’ which the writer hopes 
to discuss in fuller detail in the more appropriate pages of a 
technical philological journal, giving merely his simnnarized 
conclusioHS here. The conventional derivaiion of rpayt^Sia from 
rpayos -I- ^goat-song,’ wliile possible so far as mere phon- 
ology and noun-compositjon are concerned, has long been felt to 
be unsatisfactory on any of the theories (1) that a goat was the 
prize for the best performance ; (2) that a goat was sacrificed at 
or during the performance of the play ; or (3) that the actors 
were dressed in goat-skins. It has accordingly been supposed 
by Miss Harrison (most recently in Proleg. p. 420 f.) that 
tragedy really means ‘spelt-song’ (from rpayo? in its meaning 
of ‘ a mess of groats made of wheat, spelt,’ etc.). This, how- 
ever, seems little more satisfactory on the score of semasiology. 
Since comedy is repeatedly contrasted with tragedy, and since 
‘ comedy ’ almost certainly means, as already noted, ‘ revel song,’ 
one would expect ‘tragedy’ to have some moaning antithetic to 
'‘comedy.’ If, then, in view of the unsatisfactory denotations 
commonly assigned to the word, we may resort to the principles 
of comparative philology for a solution, it may be suggested 
that the first part of rpoty^Sia, rpayo- (the second part, toSta, 
plainly means ‘singing 7, is etymologically connected with 0. 
Norsa ‘strength, courag-e, daring,* Anglo-Saxon jiractt, 

‘attack, fury, conflict, pressure ’ (for further, less certain, cog- 
nates, reference may be made to the projected article). This 
would be the second full grade of the Indo-Germanio base Hereg^ 
and the base meaning appears to be ‘mighty, bold, terrible,* or 
the like. On this hypothesis, the meaning of rpawSj’a would 
be * the singing of bold (or terrible) things*— a signification that 
would not only contrast admirably with the ‘revel song,* but 
would also correspond with all knoivn characteristics of the 
tragedy, as well as harmonize with the theory of the origin of 
this type of drama favoured in this article, that it was primarilj^ 
connected with the funeral rites of deceased heroes (cf. also 
the noteworthy i^assage of the Etymologicum Qudianum^ s.v, 
Kwju^Sta rpayi^Staj dLatpeper K^ptuSta yap ecrn 
riKSiv vpayfxdrtav rpayipSia Sh ^p(aiKS>y TraO^v). 

^ The original functions of the drama, as here out- 
lined, were soon obscured aiuong all those peoples, 
as the Greelcs and Hindus, with %vhoni it became 
a distinct form of literature and amusement. The 
two features which now became prominent, and 
which have remained the most important ever 
since, were the light vein of comedy and the heavy 
vein^ of tragedy, while the religious foundation 
survived only in isolated and obscure fragments. 
Thus comedy became, as with Aristophanes, a 
means of satire, whether of the ^ suffragettes ’ of 
his day (as in the EcchsiazuscB) or of the radi- 
calism of Euripides, whom he lashed, and with 
very good reason. With the rise of the *New 
Comedy,’ as represented by the fragments of 
Menander and, most fully, by Plautus and Ter- 
pce, we have a comedy of manners which finds 
its analogues in many of the better-cla.ss comedies 
of the present day. India is eonspxcjuous for bavin g 
no tragedy, thougli there are scenes, as in the 
Nagananda md the MalaHmadhava, which closely 
approach^the tragic, jnst as in our melodrama. 

3. Divisions,— It seems scarcely necessary to 
enter here into a discussion of all the possible sub- 
aivisions of the drama, whether of Folonius’s * tra- 
gedy, comedy, history, pastoral, pastoxahcomical, 
biston^l -pastoral, tragical - historical, tragical- 
somical-historicahpastoral/ of the minute Skr. 
plassification into ten * forms’ (rimalm) and eiglx- 
been lumrumJcasi sea LM, Thmre 

Pam, 1890, 1. 140 Ifi), or of the more tech- 
meal division into classic and xomantxe tragedy, 
romantic drama, melodrama, emotional drama, 
spectacular drama, musical drama, classic and 
romantic comedy, comedy of manners, farce, bur- 
lesque, burletta, comedietta, and vaudeville (Hen- 
ceqnin; of EliMywntlnq^ New York, 1800, 
2h», Tm-ix.};,nor is it needful to consider the 


problems of the unities, climaxes, catastrophes, 
scenery, ‘business,’ and the like. It is, however, 
worth while to note two forms of drama — opera, 
and the morality. The opera, which is a drama 
accompanied by music, and often by an elaborate 
ballet, is a survival of the very primitive type in 
which the dialogue was regularly associated with 
instrumental and vocal music and with dancing; 
and the writer has eLsewhere ventured to suggest 
that the whole Sanskrit drama * is to be compared 
with an opera rather than with a play’ {dAOB 
xxvii. [1906] 6). The other type of play, the 
morality, is of particular value for the student of 
religion, for in it there is a deliberate ellbrt to 
present, under allegorical form, a distinct moral 
or religious teaching. This form of play, to which 
more special attention ivill be given in art, Mieacle 
Plays, is found not only in Europe, but also in 
India, as is evinced by the Skr. Frahodhachmulro- 
day a (‘ Hise of the Moon of Intellect,’ tr. J. Taylor, 
Bombay, 1812, ^1893); and that the morality has 
not ceased to charm in our own day is shown by the 
welcome accorded, both in Britain and America, 
to the charming production of Everyman, Finally, 
it may be noted that, as the writer once heard 
Brander Matthews say in a lecture, the most 
primitive form of drama to be found at the present 
day ia that in the lowest type of music hall, witli 
its rough jests and horseplay, its dances (all often 
of a somewhat (questionable character), and its 
scanty plot. 

Actors, — ^The position of the actor in the 
primitive drama is, of course, a most honourable 
one; for, where the player is enacting the rOles 
of the gods themselves, he cannot be other than a 
most highly respected person ; the esteem accorded 
him is precisely what is accorded, e.g., to the actors 
in the Passion Play of Oberammergau. But this 
]>osition of honour does not last long ; and in 
China, Japan,^ India (cf, the Skr. proverbs given 
by Bohtlingk in his Ind, Bpriiche, 8t. Petersburg, 
1870-73, nos. 1593, 2235, 2278, 3165, 5315, 6284), and 
Home the actor was regarded as an outcast, this, 
doubtless, being due, as ICrause {Pariavolker der 
Gegmwart^ Leipzig, 1903, p. 3 f. ; cf. Beneke, Yon 
wi&hrlkhen Lentm, Leipzig, 1863, p. 21) says, to 
tlie^ fact that the actors profession demanded a 
roving life, so that he could not belong to any 
regular community, while his subordination of his 
own personality to the rdles wliich he was to play- 
robbed him of respect in the eyes of the epeotatora. 
In conseqii^Hce, the actors suifered certain civic 
disabilities, as when they were debarred from being 
mtnesses in courts of law, or when, as in China, 
their descendants were forbidden to compete in 
miblic examinations for three generations (cf. also 
Post, Afrihan, Jurisprudent^ Oldenburg, 1887, i. 
171 1). Equal contempt was manifested towards 
actresses, so that in India they were classed among 
courtesans and bawds (Schmidt, Beitr, mr ind* 
Erotiki Leipzig, 1902, pp. 283, 7781); and, as in 
India and China, many i^eopies have forbidden 
women to appear upon the stage, their rdies being 
taken by men and boys. More or less social ostra- 
cism stOl attaches to the great majority of those 
connected with the stage, and It is unfortunately 
true that the lives of many players, with their 
fragrant disregard of social conventions, and even 
of common morality, have given only too much 
reason for disfavour. To the peculiar temptations 
of stage life, increased greatly by , the wanderings 
to which the actor ia normally doomed, only allu- 
sion is necessary. Yet it must not be forgotten 
that this darker side is, in reality, nothing but an 
unhappy incid<Snt; only the faults are generally 
known, and the brigliter and nobler side of the 
actoi'’s life is too little recognized. Accurate statis- 
tics of the moral and intellectual standard of tlie 
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acting profession would, doubtless, compare favour- 
ably with similar standards of many other pro- 
fessions. 

5. The ethical aspect of the drama.— Outside 
<ithe Christian world this problem seems to have 
received slight consideration. The Buddhist ‘ Ten 
Precepts ’ for monks include ^ abstinence from the 
sight of dancing, singing, music, and shows’ 
{naccagltavaditavisuJcadassana mramanl \Khud- 
dahapdiha,^ 3 ; cf. the citations in Levi, ii. 54]) ; 
but the history of Buddhism proves that this 
interdict was ili obeyed (Levi, 1. 319-323). The 
theoretical position of Jainism against the theatre 
was the same {Aydramgamttay li. xi. 14), with the 
same disregard of it in actual life ; and we have 
not only the fine Buddhistic drama Nd^dnanda, 
but also such Jain plays as the Mdjimatiprahodha 
(L6vi, i. 323 f,, ii. 57). 

The chief objection to the drama from the 
ethical standpoint has arisen from Christianity. 
In the ease of the pagan dramas this can readily 
be understood. They were pagan, and counten- 
anced idolatry (Tertuxlian’s first objection to them 
in his de SpectacuUs) j they were frankly immoral ; 
and^ the ascetic tendency of Christianity was 
against such idle amusements (cf. ‘Koman’ art. 
below). With the decay of paganism and the 
elation of a purer sentiment tlie first two objec- 
tions disappeared, while the value of the stage as 
an educational factor led the Church to encourage 
the drama ; nor is there any doubt that the theatre 
was a powerful agent in bringing the less educated 
to a knowledge of Bible history and in enforcing 
the Church’s moral teachings (see Mibacle Plays). 
The whole tradition of the Catholic Church, 
whether Boman or Anglican, has been, like that 
of Lutheranism in Protestantism, distinctly favour- 
able to a pure and lofty drama. Far different was 
the position of Reformed Protestantism. The most 
fervent admirers of Calvin, Zwingli, Knox, and 
their followers would be the most unwilling to 
deny that these men, one and all, set their faces 
against everything that they deemed folly; nor 
can the 'warmest advocate of the theatre deny that 
much had come into the drama to arouse antagon- 
ism even from men of more compromising type. 
But, unfortunately, they, as the German proverb 
has it, ‘shook out the child with the batn,’ and 
condemned the theatre utterly. In England, 
attacks on the stage have come almost entirely 
from the Puritans, as in Northbrooke’s Treatise 
wherein Dicing ^ Daunemg, <uainePlayes or Enter- 
Ittds . . . are repromd (1577-79, ed. Collier, for 
the Shakespeare Society, 1843), Gosson’s School of 
Ahme (1579, ed. Collier, 1843), Stubb’s Anatomic of 
Abuses (1583, ed. FurnivaUe, New Shakespeare 
Soc», ser. vL, 1876-82), and especially Prynne’s 
Eistfio-Mastrioc (1632; on all these see Ward, 
Mut of Eng, Dramatic Lit, London, 1899, i. 
459-461, iii. 239-245). But suppression of the 
theatre was hopeless, and has ever since remained 
hopeless. The Reformed Church has, neverthe- 
less, maintained its position ; and in this it has 
been followed by the Wesleyans and, on the whole, 
by the Baptists, as well as by many of the smaller 
sects of the United Btates, though here, too, prac- 
tice lags far behind precept. On the other hand, 
the Anglican Church, by its Actors’ Alliance, has 
set an example which other communions might 
do worse than follow. 

But is the suppression of the theatre desirable ?' 
The writer is inclined to doubt it. ^ That there Is 
much represented on the stage which is utterly 
vile is only too apparent; and that should be 
crushed (cf. also art. Censobshif). On the other 
hand, there is an abundance that is of the highest 
ethical value, and this becomes the more im- 
portant when it is remembered that the theatre 


is largely patronized by ^ the non-churchgoing 
classes. Without entering into a technical discus- 
sion of Ibsen, it would seem that his dramas are 
full of moral lessons of a Puritanical sternness : 
the fearful consequences of the sins of the fathers 
in Ghosts, the need of absolute confidence between 
husband and wife in A DolVs Home, or the scath- 
ing condemnation of hypocrisy in The Pillars of 
Society. And Ibsen is but one of a host of drama- 
tists who for centuries have conveyed through the 
stage lessons of value for mankind who might 
otherwise never have received them. There is, 
moreover, in humanity a real need for the stage ; 
had it not been so, the long-waged war on the 
theatre would have been crowned with success. 
From this point of view the question of attending 
the theatre merges into that of amusements {q.v.). 
The theatre has perhaps yet another raison d'itre, 
often overlooked. In a famous passage {Poet. 
vi. 2) Aristotle defines tragedy as ‘ an imitation of 
an action that is serious, complete, and of a certain 
magnitude . . . through pity and fear effecting 
the proper purgation of these emotions’ 

TTpd^ews (TTrovdalas Kal Te\dcLS, fiiyeOos ixolfcrijs . . , 5t* 
iX4ov Kal ^6^ov itepalvovca r^v tQ>v roLoOrm TvaSrgxdriav 
Ki&apffLv ) ; and this has been admirably explained 
by Butcher {op. cit. ch. vi.) as meaning that the 
witnessing of a tragedy rouses in the spectator 
emotions of fear ana pity which expel those same 
emotions that are lying latent within himself, 
while ‘ in the pleasurable calm which follows when 
the passion is spent, an emotional cure has been 
wrought.’ On this principle, the attendance on 
any good drama woiud, in like manner, effect a 
pleasurable and healthy excitation, and a dis- 
charge of emotions, latent indeed, but so seldom 
aroused as to be in danger of atrophy. 

Litbeature.— T he bibliography of the drama ie enormous, 
though much is irrelevant in the present connexion, and more 
special branches will be given in the literature appended to the 
following special sections. This section has been intentionally 
restricted to problems of the origin, primitive purpose, and 
general ethics of the drama ; and the history— here omitted— 
will be more appropriately discussed in the following sections. 
There is no complete history of the drama, the most important 
works on which are Klein, Gesch. des Drama/ s (li vols., 
Leipzig, 1865-86) ; Prblss, Gesch. des neueren Dramas^ (Leipzig, 
1880-83); Petit de Julie vUie, Mistoire du thHtre en Francs 
(Paris, 1880 ff.); Berendt, SchilUr-^Wagner (Berlin, 1901); 
Ward, Mist, of Fng. DramaUc Lit. to the Death of Quern 
Anne (3 vols,, London, 1899) ; Soilhamer, Mist, of the 
American Theatre (Philadelphia, 1888-91). For interesting 
studies of some of the great modern dramatists, see Archer, 
English Dramatists of To-Day (London, 1882); Huneker, 
Icmoclasts (New York, 1905) ; Hale, Dramatists of To-Day 
(New York, 1906). Special attention is due to the edition and 
commentary on the Poetics of Aristotle by Butcher (Aristotle^s 
Theory of Poetry and Fine Art^, London, 1902), and Ridge- 
way, Origin of Tragedy, with Special Reference to the Grech 
Tragedians (Cambridge, 1910). The technical side is con- 
veniently treated by Freytag, Technique of the Drama (tr. 
MacEwanS, Chicago, 1900); woodbndge, The Drama. Us 
Daw and Technique (Boston, 1898) ; Price, Technique of the 
D^ama (JNew York, 1892) ; Hennequia, Art of P faywriting 
(New York, 1890). For an interesting form of primitive drama 
among the Manses of N.W. Siberia, see Gondattf, Traces of 
Paganisrn among the Aborigines of M.W. Siberia {BussQ 
(Moscow, 1888 ; epitomized by Schmidt, in Cultwr der Gegen- 
wart, i. part 7 V Lie orientalisohenLiterafeurenT Leipzig, 1906, 

p. 2tt). Louis E. Gray. 

drama (American).— In America, particularly 
in Mexico aud Peru, the drama reaoTied a rela- 
tively Mgh degree of development. Even at 
an earlier stage, North American Indian panto- 
mimic dances, usually named after the animals 
imitated, show an approximation to the drama. 
Thus, among the Dakotas, a youth on admission 
to full tribal rights was clothed in a bearsldn and 
pantomimically hunted by the members of the 
tribe — a scene which reminds one of the Greek 
mimetic dance described hyZenophon (Anah vi. 1). 
Among the Puebloan Tusayans and Btopis an ele- 
mentary form of drama is found in the. hdtemm, 
which are pnmarily * spirits of the ancients of thp 
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Hopis, and personations of tliem by men bear the 
symbols which are supposed to have characterized 
those ancients’ (Pewkes, ‘Hopi Katcinas/ p, 16). 
In a secondary meaning hatcina also connotes a 
dancG in which these heroes are impersonated ; and 
such dramas a.rc presenl^ed at stated festivals in 
honour of the arrival or departure of the heroes or 
gods. Other Icatcinas, wliile equally religious in 
origin and spirit, are given only occasionally. Some 
kcitcinas, such as the powccnift, or bean -plan ting, 
are performed partly in the open air, and occupy a 
number of days ; hut otliers are given in tiie kivas, 
or assembly-honses, and approximate more closely 
to the di’atua proper. One of the latter class, de- 
scribed in considerable detail by Pewkes (o/^ cit. 
pp. 40-51 ; Froceedings of the Washingto^i Academy 
of Sciences f Washington, 1900, ii. 607-626), is note- 
worthy for its elaborate mimetic dances, while 
dialogue, as in the Polynesian dramas, plays but 
a minor part. In the Hopi play, moreover, scenery 
is employed and stage properties are used, while 
marionettes are not unknown. Costume is, of 
course, an important feature of the katcinas, and 
the masks are a characteristic part of the entire 
ceremony {cf. the collection reproduced by Fewkes, 
oy?. plates i.-lxiii.). 

In Yucatan afoim of drama was known, in wdiich 
^bulfoons’ (hahmi) represented ancient legends, 
interspersed with jests at the expense of local 
dignitaries ; but such plays seem to have had 
no connexion mth religion (Fancourt, Hist or jj of 
Yucatm^ London, 1854,^ p, 122). Both in ancient 
Mexico and in Peru mimetic dances were known 
{Klein, Gesch. des Bramw^s, Leipzig, xi [1874] 97 f.), 
the former being in great part fertility-ceremonies, 
and accompanied with phallic gestures. The Aztecs 
also had, however, a more developed drama, of 
which an example has survived in the MahUicd- 
Achi, a sort of ballet with dialogue. This play is 
concerned with the tragic fate of Prince Cavec 
Quiche Achi, wlio is captured after a long struggle 
by the hero, Babiaal-Achi. As a dramatic pro- 
duction the EahmahAcki is of little value, except- 
ing as an interesting example of a play produced 
by a people devoid of contact with other nations 
possessing a developed drama. 

The Inca ammitas^ according to Carcilasso de 
la Yega, ii. 26 (ti*. by Markham, Hakluyt Society, 
London, 1869, xli, 194), composed both comedies 
and^ tragedies, which were imesented at important 
festivals before the king and high nobles, wdiiie 
the actors, who received rich presents for their 
services, were themselves men of rank. The 
tragedies ‘always related to military deeds, tri- 
umphs, and victories, or to the grandeur of former 
kings and of other heroic men. The arguments 
of Mae comedies were on agriculture and familiar 
household subjects. . . . They did not allow im- 
proper or vile farces; but all the plays %vere on 
decorous and important subjects, the sentences 
being such as beiitfced the occasion.’ 

The only Ijica drama which lias survived in its 
entirety, however, is the play of OUanfa, which 
seems to date from the reign of the Inca Huayna 
Ocapac, in the first decade of the 16th century. The 
scene is laid in the reign of the Inca Yupanki, in 
the early part of the 15th cent,, and the theme is 
one of love. Ollanta# raised tcom a humble station, 
to tlm dignity of a chief by the Inca Paehacutek/ 
falls in love with Oushi Ccoyllur^ the daughter of 
Paohaeutek, but his suit is denied by the Inca. 
Ollanta tlien declares war u]>on his sovereign, and, 
though at first successful, is at last betrayed to 
hia enemy. Meanwhile the- princess had. been 
mprisoned, and in her cell had given birth to a 
daughter, who, however, -wm allowed her free- 
dom.. The captive Ollanta, eond.einned to death 
by Yuipaiaki, who had succeeded Paohacutek in 


the course of the ten years’ w^ar, is later spared, 
ainl even declared the heir-apparent to tlie throne. 
At this iiincture, Ollanta’s daughter, learning that 
her motlicr is a captive, implores the Tuca to release 
her, whereupon he rei)air8 to the cell, accompaniet^ 
by iiis retinue, and in the happy dtnoxmnent Cushi 
C'coyllur is re-united with Ollanta. The drama 
may w'ell have a historic basis, and it is noteworthy 
that it contains songs which strikingly eorrespona 
to tlie Greek chorus. 

Another Inca drama has been preserved, the 
XJsca PaucaTj treating of the love of its hero 
for the beautiful Ccori-ttioa; but it has been so 
changed by later interpolations that it is of rela- 
tively little value for a knowledge of the Inca 
drama. While a generalization on such scant 
data may be deemed hazardous, it may perhaps 
be suggested that in the bloody fate of the Aztec 
llabinal-Achi, who dances to his death on the sacri- 
ficial stone amid twelve eagles and wild beasts, 
as contrasted with the beauty and pathos, with a 
happy ending, of the drama of Ollanta^ there is 
a suggestion of the cardinal traits of the ancient 
Mexicans and Peruvians themselves. Dramatic- 
ally, moreover, the Aztec play is far inferior to the 
Inca — the former a mass of repetition, the latter 
a work of art, which is most closely paralleled in 
its supreme devotion to the theme ot love, as Klein 
has well pointed out, with the drama of ancient 
India. In the number of acts, exceeding the con- 
ventional five, and in the disregard of the ‘ unities,’ 
the Ollanta presents another point of similarity 
with the Sansluit drama. 

LitBRA’J’uaE*— Gerland, Anthroyot der Naturvolker, iii. 210 
(Leipzig, 1862) ; Fewkes, ‘Xusayan Katcinas/ in 15 i2L'i?fV(lS97) 
251-613, * Hopi Katcinas,’ SI (1903) 1-126; Klein, Gmh, 

des Drama's, iii. 513-598 (Leipzig, 1866); Preiiss, ‘ Phallische 
Fruchtbarkei(.H-Diiinonen als Trager des altmexikaniscben 
Dramas,’ in A A, new series, i 129-188; Brass eur de Bour- 
bourg", Gramm, dc la laiirjite qiiicMe (Paris, 1862 ; containin|j 
the text and a French tr. of the Rahinal-AGhi)\ Tschudi, 
‘Ollanta, ein altperuanisches Drama,’ in i> fVd philos.-hist. 
Olasse, xxiv. 169“38i ; Fletcher, ‘Dramatic Kepresentation/ in 
Dull, 59 BD, part 1, p. 400 (Washington, 1997). 

Louis H. Gray. 

DRAMA (Arabie).*— It is a strange feature of 
Arabic literature (otherwise so rich, developed 
even to the point of degeneration) that the art of 
the drama has never advanced beyond the very 
crudest beginnings.^ Even to-day there is no 
Arabic drama j there is only a drama in the 
Arabic language ; for all plays that have appeared 
in the language of Muhammad during the last 
fifty years are nothing but translations, or, at 
beet, imitations, of European works ; and, before 
this period, all that was written and played in the 
form of dialogue can hardly be called drama in the 
real meaning of the word ; it ■was simply a rudi- 
mentary form of it. 

Tlie earliest traces of Arabic dramatics are to be 
found, as Horovitz says, in the art of the Itdkh^ or 
7im^alUd, the imitator of dialectic® and personal pe- 
culiarities. This individual, though not no'W known 
under the same name, is still to be frequently seen 
in niodom Egypt. A certain Ahmad Fahim al-Ffir 
in Cairo, for instance, enjoys a wide-spread popu- 
larity because of his ability to reproduce the cries 
of difierent animals and to depict comic scenes of 
all kinds, especially those of harem and peasant 
Mfe.^ Women, in particular, are very fond of such 

I Efcbard X?'. Burton, hx the temiaftl essay ol hk tr* of 
ThomandMighUandaM 0 hi(B^mvmt 1885>,vo1.x.p. 166, says: 

* l?urkey is tbe only Hoslem county)* wMeJi ms teed to produce 
a regular drama/ 

^ Horovitz, Rpuren giinch, Mixnen im Orimt (Berlin, 1905), 
pp. 18-21 ; Baebau, Am Jlhipltrat and Tigris (LelpF., ISW), p,dB, 

® Dialeotk pecaliariUes still play an important part in the 
Arabic farce, the shadow-play, and the puppet-show. 

j* Abm&d ai-Filr, known under Hie name Ibu liahijfa, works 
with a troupe of about 12 persons, exclusively men, who also play 
the female rOlos. His most popitlar piccea are tho/fl?? 
a most indecent farce pictuiing^ the deeds of a charlatan who 
e.xpelsadevit an 'flytif,froina woman; wherein 
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performances. A similar figure in the streets of 
Cairo is the well-known, but nowadays rarely seen, 
fun-maker, *All Kdlcd,^ who appears occasionally 
at midids {birth festivals), anti at the fair held 
.■*ve]‘y week on the open square below the Citadel. 
He is the prototyi)e of the coarse, half-idiotic, 
clownish peasant who, to the music of two flutes 
and a damhiihhrt (earthenware drum), performs 
ape-like, obscene dances and makes absurd jokes. 
He goes barefoot, and wears a bent tail of stiflened 
cotton ; in one hand he holds a long peasant’s stick 
{nahhiit)^ and in the other a so-called /^ 5 ^rg'^ 7 frr,, a 
kind of long, thick, noisy, but harmless, whip of 
twisted cotton, with which he constantly lashes 
his musicians, and even his audience. 

The recitations of the story-tellers [rdjwT)i who 
were formerly to be found througliout the Arabic 
Orient, and who related in public places tales from 
the Amhlcm JS^k/hts, had without doubt, as the 
manner of the stories themselves proves, a dramatic 
character ; ® and this is certainly so in the case of 
the recitations of tiie modern epigones of the rdwis 
— the e^nd muhaddithm,^ who, to the accom- 

paniment of the richdba (a kind of stringed instru- 
ment), recite in coflee-houses the stories of *Antar, 
Abii Zaid, Zahir Bibars, and other national heroes. 
Worthy of note is the fact that Dozy,^ quoting 
Pedro de Alcala, gives for the word mir the 
meaning ‘ acteur, qui joue un r61e frepresentador 
de comedias, de tragedias).’ Female reciters are 
also occasionally, though not often, seen at fairs in 
Cairo. 

Of tliis kind of folk-Hierature the classical and 
higliest expression was reached by the ])oets of the 
MaqCmra, by Hamadham«^ (967-1007), Hariri 
(1054-1122), and many others. The maqdma, 
called by Chenery® kind of dramatic anecdote,’ 
relates, in a most vivid and animated but somewhat 
artificial style, the deeds and sjieeches of wander- 
ing scholars, liegf^ars, and jugglers, and has not 
even yet entirely disappeared from modern Arabic 
literature.^ 

In spite, however, of all these preparatory mimic 
and dramatic elements in their literature, the 
Arabs, as has already been stated, have never 
found their >vay to the actual drama. At all 
events, there seems to be no jiositive proof of the 
existence of an early Arabic stage. If, occa- 
sionally, we meet with the word Jpjdl or it 

means, in all probability, nothing more than the 
already mentioned the mimicry of comical 

personal characteristics, or the presentation of 
short, loosely connected scenes, not a theatrical 
piece. The complete lack of all dramatic texts, 
the absence even of the description of any dramatic 


representation, would be, when one considers the 
numerous chronicles of mediceval Arabic amuse- 
ments, an altogether too remarkable omission to 
be regarded as possible, had there been a stage. 
The earliest description of an Arabic drama known 
to the present writer is that given by the fanious 
Danish traveller, Carsten Niebuhr,^ who visited 
Cairo a hundred and thirty years ago ; but even 
this performance, which bears a close resemblance 
to tlie scenes of Ahmad al-Far, seems to correspond 
in form only, not in substance, to our conception 
of the drama. 

Tlie reasons for this curious failure of the Arabic mind, to 
produce an3?thinjj’ really dramatic have been discoursed upon at 
length by Jacob in his history of the shadow-play. 2 He points 
out that the Muhammadan view of life, with its autocratic idea 
of God and fate, has absolutely no comprehension of individual 
conflict, of rebellion against the ‘ eternal mover,' the Mubarrik, 
or of any combat between will and duty, and has therefore no 
comprehension of the dramatic. Joy in tragedy, that most 
individualistic form of dramatic art, must seem to the passively 
feeling and thinking Arab a very great absurdity. The artistic 
pleasure which we feel in the beauty of the awe-inspiring, in 
magnificent decline, in the grandeur of the desperate battle of 
life, without hope and without success, is entirely foreign to the 
Arab, His ideal hero is too practical to allow himself to be use- 
lessly conquered, and no Arab poet would venture to represent 
him in such a manner. He does not defy fate : he gets round 
it ! It never occurs to the Arab to try to determine the main 
lines of his own life, for * there is no strength or power but in 
God the Great'; his eye is turned towards that which lies 
nearest, to the detail, that which is decorative only ; all Arabic 
art is nothing but detail work, merely putting on the finishing 
touches ; it is never original creating ; the great decisive tend- 
encies and forms of art have always come to the people of 
Muhammad from other lands.3 Their manner of thinking, too, 
is ep ic, and opposed to all rapid de velopm ent. For them accumu- 
lation, repetition of the same motif, is not tiring or an evidence 
of bad taste ; on the contrary, they consider it a most effective 
artistic principle. Quick action in the progress of a story, that 
which is really dramatic, is therefore actually unpleasant to the 
Arab. He relates everything with epic breadth, never referring 
to an already related incident without repeating the whole story 
to the point of tedzousness. Tension in the plot is unknown 
to him ; when he has found a theme that pleases him, he makes 
variations upon it until the subject is completely exhausted. 
This is well illustrated by Arabic music. A European listener, 
after half an hour of such music, with its constant reiteration of 
the same series of tones, its interminable variations of the same 
melody consisting of scarcely a dozen notes, sinks into a state 
of despair, whereas the Oriental never has enough of it. 

The only form of dramatic art which, though 
probably not originated by the Arabs, has never- 
theless 1)een developed to a certain degree by them, 
is the shadow-play, the hajdl edcitllA The history 
of the Arabic shadow-play, thanks to the thorongh 
investigations of Jacob,® and to the publications of 
Littmann,® Kern,*^ Prufer,® Wetzstein-Jahn,® and, 
lately, those of Kahle,^® is now, in its essential 
points, very well known. There is undoubtedly no 
question that the shadow-plav was brought to 
the Muhammadan peoples of the Orient from the 
Far East.^^ Which of those peoTples was the first 
to cultivate this curious kind of theatrical art, it is 


arc described the adventures in Cairo of Or stupid, yet shrewd. 


dings and other private festivities. 

1 See Kern in the Appendix (p. 104) to Horovitz's work cited 
above. 

2 Burton (op* eit x. 0, note 1) i * Ho wonder that the MigJiU 
has been made the basis of a national theatre amongst the 
Turks.' 

^ An exact description of the ^u*ara and muhaddithin and of 
their performances is to be found in Lane’s Mmnen and Cm- 
toms of dm Modem Mgyptiam, ISSfi, chs. 21-23. 

4 The subjeota of these recitations have all been published in 
romance form. See, for example, Bwars (Cairo, 

190% 50 vols.) : Sirst Banl BUCd (Beirut, 1891, 62 volsj ; TuQfk 
hot Banl JZiUt (Beirut, n.d., 20 vols.) ; and BlredAntam (Cairo, 
Ama3O0-ll,24vols.). 

t Biippt awe Biot ardbes (Leyden, 1881), vol, i. p. 704, 

0 See Brookelmann, Qesoh. der arab. Hit (Weimar, 1808), 
vol. i. pp. 93-96. 

'7/6. i.27tff. 

8 TM As&emhUn of Al’Jfarln (Ijondon, 1SC7), Preface, p. 40. 

»For the dramatic elements in the magmndt poetry, see 
ITorovitz, op, eft. pp. 21-27. 

"P'or the meaning and literature of the word bajal, see Jacob, 
Gmh, des Sekattentheaters (Berlin, 1907), i>- 23 L Dozy quotes 
Pedro de Alcala as giving for the meaning of the words 
* momo contrahazedor.' 

See Jacob, op. eit. p. 100 f. 


1 MeisebescJii’Cihimg nach Arahien und anderen umliegenden 
Mndom, vol. i. (Copenhagen, 1774) p. 187. 

2 Jacob, ojj. eit p. 93 f, 0/5. pp. 25-27. 

4 In using the Arab, name for the shadow-play, we have 
chosen its %yp. dialect pronundation (classic Jpgdlv! uulH). 

5 * Znt Gesem des gchatfcenspiels ’ {Kel&U Sz&mU, 1. (Buda- 
pest, 19003 233-280) ; * Drei arab. Sohattenspiele aus dem 13, 
Jahrhundert’ {ib. iL [1901] 76 f.); Das Sehatuntkeatm'r in 
seiner Wanderung tiom Morgmland zum Abendland (Berlin, 
1901) ; TeixAprobm aus d&m Mseorial-Godeee des MuJ^ammad ibn 
Danljdl (Erlangen, 1902) ; Oesch. des SchaUmtheat$r$. 

0‘Ein arab. Karagfiz-Spiol’ (ABMG liv. [1900] 661); AraK 
Behattenspiele (Berlin, 1901); ‘Arabic Humor * (Brineeton Butt 
xixi, 119023 92-99). . . w . « 

7 * Das agypt. Sohattentheater,* Appendix to Horovitz’s Spurein 

gri$eh.MimmimOHent ^ 

8 Bim dgypt Behattenspiel (Erlangen, 1006) ? ‘Das SoMffspiel* 
(BHtrdge zur Eenntnis des Orimts^ ii. [Munich, 1908]). 

0 Wetzstein, ‘Die Liebenden von Amasia,' a Damascene drama* 
ed. by G. Jahn, in AbAandt. f. d. Kunde des Morgent, vol. xli. 
no 2. \ 

16 Zur Gesch^ dks argh. Sekattmitheatm in Bgyptm (Leipzig, 
1000) : Zur GesaA. des araK B&iiattenspids in Mgyptm (ilalle, 
1009): ‘Islamisehe Schattenspielfignren aus Egypten,* in B&r 
/ate, vol. i. nos. S and 4 (1910), and vol. ii. nos. 2 and S (1911). 

11 Cf. Jacob, Gmch. des. BohattenthmUfS (Berlm, 1907), p. 4 ; 
*DIe forschung der letzfcen ,Jahre hat daniber jeden Zweifet 
benommen, dass die Heimat des Schattentheaters im fernen 
Osin zu Sttchen ist' (p, 4). 
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difficult to say, but there is no j*reat probability 
that the credit belongs to the Arabs. The earliest 
mention of the shadow-theatre in Arabic literature 
is found in the verses of Wagih ad-Din Dhija' b. 
*Abd al-Karim el-!Munawi (13th cent. ), quoted by 
Ghuzuli and translated by Jacob. ^ It is obvious, 
however, that the play must have been known in 
Egypt before that time, because Ibn IJigge 2 speaks 
of a shadow-player who performed before the Sultan 
Salab ad-Bin (1169-1193) in Cairo. From this time 
onwards the existence of an Arabic shadow-stage, 
especially in Egypt, which, as Jacob observes, ^ 
seems always to have been the land where the 
add ill has flonrished the most, has been 
proved by several passages in Oriental and Occi- 
dental literature. If Kahle,® influenced by state- 
ments made by a modern shado'w-player of Cairo, 
and by the self-glorifying poetry of the father of 
the same player, thinks that tlie Jjajftl eddill was 
unknown in Egypt from the beginning of the 19th 
cent, until about 1860, the present wTiter fears 
that his opinion is not wiioHy tenable. There is 
evidence that the shadow-play existed during this 
period of time in Eg^pt. Lane, for instance, of 
whom Kahle asserts that he does not mention the 
shadow-play with a single word,® spealcs of such a 
play, although the hlmyal ed-dill (sic 1) which he 
mentions was given in tlie Turkish language.'^ It 
is not clear from the statement of Dxdier,® who 
saw a * lanterne magique’ {kara-gtmtz) in Cako, in 
the year 1859, whether he witnessed a Turkish or 
an Arabic performance, but at all events it was a 
shadow-play at which he was present. The prob- 
able truth of the matter is that the play did in 
fact become for a time^ almost obsolete in Egypt, 
and that Hasan el-Qassas, the father of Kahle’s 
mformant, the self-styled re-inventor of the play 
in this country, came into possession, in some 
manner, of the old manuscripts, and may thus very 
plcely have acquired an influence on the develop- 
ment of the play. Certain it is that the Egyptian 
shadow-performers of to-day regaiA 5asan el- 
Qassas and his son Berwis as their masters,® Some 
of the manuscripts are now in Kahle's hands 
Kahle’s texts and three pieces written by the 
Egyptian physician, Muhammad ibn Banijdv^ in 
the 12th cent. A.B., are up to the present time the 
onfy two known shadow-play manuscripts. The 
poetic form that is common to both has given place, 
m the modern productions, to a prose dialogue, 
which is only occasionally interrupted by songs and 
passages in rhymed prose. In the Syiian pieces, 
published by Littm arm, the poetic lines seem to be 
entirely lacking. The pieces of Ibn BanijS-l have 
disappeared from the present shadow'Stage, while 

' 1 Of. Jiwjob, op. cit p. so f. 2 p. 82 1 

® Xh* p. 88* 

1 givesm exhauBtive index of the shadow-play literature 

mhm JSmahTmnge7i(UsJSckatt0ntJieaters inder Welt-Littei'atur 
(Berlin, 1906). Ib may be added chat the shadow-play men- 
tioned In ft work written at the end of the 17fcb cent., the Ilazz 
ehquliufot Serbini (Bula< 3 , A.H, 1274 [a.d. 1857J), p. 39. 

^ See Kahle, ZuT Gesah, deg Sohatteniheaters in JSgiwUn, 
p. Kahle himself, in his very important Mamische^haP 
temprnfigurm am Mgyptm (1911), modiaed his tomer opinion 
Bomewliat. 

7 Bane, Mmimn and Customs of the Modem MpppHaris^ 
p» 869. * 3tes ombres chinolses ’ are menfloned also in JOescrip^ 
tumde t'Mgppte, vol. xviii. p. 441. 

s Xes X^uitH du Caire, Pam, 1860, p. 868; . . et a ebte la 

magique, toa-gtteta, mvls^tlafoulepardefahvasuses 

Parts of the texts of the shadow-player Jdiisa MBlk are in 
Kern's possession. 

iQJlerw]® is atm in possession of a number of ' fragments of 
abadow-ptfty inannacripts. 

u An extensive study of these three pieces may be found in 
JaooVa <?eseh. des ScMtlmtheai&rSf pp. 34-76. Besides \h& two 
manusoripts of Ibn Baiiijai’s plays deacribad by Jacob, another 
In Cairo. It is in the Itands of A^mad Be Teimur, who 
tondly gave tho present writer permission to have it copied. 
The mannhoHpt, which is not clearly dated, seems to be not 
much aider than 300 y ears- , 


Kable’s plays, although in essentially difterent 
form, are still given in Cairo. The repertoire of 
the Cairo shadow-players is not very large ; only 
the lib edder,^ consisting of many acts {fad)^ and 
the much shorter li'b efmurkib,^ undoubtedly in?^ 
fluenced by the Turkish Karagbz-play, Kftjyk ojunv,^ 
are still frequently j)roduced. The oilier pieces 
mentioned by Prlifer and Kern are very seldom 
given, and then only by special request. The 
above-mentioned Syrian plays are, in material and 
dramatis pcrsonmf much nearer to the Turkish 
ICaragbz than are the Egyptian pieces.® 

The shadow-theatre, as a folk-amusement, can 
now hardly be said to All an important role in the 
Arabic Orient. In fact, most of that wiiich is 
indigenous, including native art-ideas, is slowly 
disappearing behind a thin veneering of European 
culture. The Europeanized efendi snobbishly pre- 
fers the Frankish theatre, even tliough it bore him, 
to his own native stage ; and the idi and small 
bourgeois do not dare to risk their reputations by 
letting themselves be seen in the obscure dens in 
which the shadow-play has been obliged to take 
refuge from European innovation. Thus there 
now remains only the lowest class to form an 
audience for a production, of which an unlcnown 
Arab poet has written : ® 

‘ A meaning deep is in the shadow-pky 

For him who sits on wisdom's highest throne. 

Figures and forms pass by and fade away. 

Then all is gone, the ruler stays alone.* 

The scenic apparatus ['idda) of the liajdl eddill is 
the simplest imaginabl©.'^ The player {iista) sets 
up his ku&k, a movable wooden booth, -wherever he 
wishes it ; there he sits behind a tightly stretched 
muslin curtain which is lighted from behind 
by a primitive oil lamp [fCla], and presses the 
transparent leather figures against the curtain by 
means of wooden slicks fastened to the ligm-es at 
the baek, and serving at the same time to move 
their limbs. The player is supported by his troupe 
igdq), who help him with the manipulation of the 
iigiires and in reciting the diflereiit rOles. 

The only shadow-stege wkere continual perforuiances were 

f iven, the iittk tbeatre in the ill-famed Cairo Fish Market, has 
een closed, by order of the police, since the beginning' of the 
summer of 1909 ; so that, for the time being, at any rate, the play 
can bo seen only on the occasion of folk-festivals, or, sometimes, 
at weddings and other family merry-makings. 


As Kahle® tells us, figures older than forty years 
are not to be found in the hands of tho Egyptian 
shadow-player of to-day, and one can hardly 
from the present igures what the old ones were 
like. JDerwiS shows, with pride, pictures and 
fashion-plates of the early seventies, and says that 
they were the models for the modern figures. 

Besides the iM^jcd e4dilh there exists in Egypt a 
marionette show, whose hero bears the same name 
as the protagonist of the Turkish shadow-play — 
Karagdz, pronounced in the Cairo veniacuiar, 
AragozJ^ Under this name the puppet-show is 
mentioned in tho Description de VMgypted^ Car- 
sben Niebulxr^^ also describes at length the Cairo 
marionettes. The picture, however, which ho 


I Sea Frufeir, Mn dgypt Sebaitem^iel 
a See Frufer, ‘Paa SohljSfsplel * (Jeffn zur Kenntn, dm OrA 
8 Jacob, Gmah, dm Sehaiimihmimt p, 82. 

4 Frilfer, Mn dggpL SoheUtmepM^ p. xii ; Kora, Das dgypt. 

6 Fo¥ information conoeming tho Maghnbino sbadow^play, see 
QuedouMdt, * Daa ttirk. Sohattenapiei im Maghrib 
IxSUdStettearL 1890] PP.904-OT and 921--924): 

« Of, Jacob, ms BohattmthmUn, p. 77, and SevboM. 

‘ Zum orab. ^hatteuopiel/ ZDM0 Ivi. (190^ 413 f. 

, 7 See the desof iptiou given by Mfer iu Min dgypt. Sdmttm- 
spiel, pp, v«ix. 

^ zur (jfese/i^ des arab. Schaitentkeaters in Mgyptm^ p, of- 
After this was wntten Kahlo found in Fsrypt a great number of 
very fine old shadow-play figures, which may have been marm- 
factured as early as the 13fch century. 


» Kern, Das agypt. SchaU&ntkeater, p. 104. 
10 DescHpii&nde VMgypte; Mtat moder 


U j? * ' ’’ — -aente, xviii. 170(^132^. 

Dmdem, i. 188. * 
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shows on plate xxvi. does not give a correct idea 
of the modern marionette stage, and verj likely 
not of the old one. Didier ^ speaks of ' polichinelle 
arabe.’ But an exact description of the Egyptian 
Arago 2 -play ^ has never been published, nor have 
its texts ever appeared in print. 

The only Aragoz-player known to the writer at 
the present time [1911] is the Ahmad 'Ali el- 
ipudari, who lives in Bulaq, in the Turguman 
quarter. His little theatre is even simpler than 
that of the shadow stage ; it consists of a folding 
booth of cloth, not much higher than a man’s 
head ; the front side is somewhat lower than the 
other sides, and the player sits inside this 
moving on his fingers, just above the edge of the 
front side, the roughly made wooden figures, which 
are dressed in bits of coloured cloth, the puppets 
being visible to Uieir hips. More than two figures 
cannot appear at the same time. The repertoire 
is very limited, and, just as in the Turkish 
shadow-play, but in contrast to the Egyptian 
some types of the dramatis personm 
re-appear in every play (if these loosely strung 
scenes and dialogues can be called plays) ; 
6.^.^ Aragoz, the cruel, stupid, yet sly clown, 
similar to the characters Punch, Kasperle, and 
Pulcinello, and the dialect types,® such as the loud- 
mouthed Turkish soldier, the uncouth Nubian, and 
the Italian or Greek priest j then the saucy beggar, 
and the difierent female figures from the lively 
Ezbeldje quarter. A characteristic feature of 
Aragoz is the high, nasal voice, produced by the 
player by means of the zuminara, a little whistle 
which he holds in his teeth. Aragoz wears the 
tartur/ or pointed fooFs-cap. The player has an 
assistant who joins the audience and carries on the 
conversation with Aragoz when the latter is alone 
on the stage and addresses the public. 

Considered sesthetically and as an element in 
the development of Arabic culture, the Aragoz- 
play stands on a much lower plane than the /jajdl 
Written texts apparently do not exist, and 
the tradition has therefore not much stability. 
Improvised jokes and the mood of the player 
change the %vording of the piece without let or 
hindrance. The show is occasionally to be seen at 
fairs and at weddings of the lowest order. 

The following is a faslf or marionette play, 
dictated to the writer directly by Ahmad el- 
Hudari : 


Aragoz \ essalain ‘alekum 
nahilrak said w6inuba,rak sala- 
mat sarraflunaS arras- 

tiinil.6 ah jaiia min gharamuh 
win kunt aijibbak lam 'alai ja 
maiama. 

QinM-ia 'SJurkish soldier who 
had been asleep) : abradana 
Sana sitikihim? faliab ba§5a§ 
banssir Jabn elkalb Jia'al abu 
umraafc, 

Aragm : inta magnun walla 
mastul.8 

Gindi : ana balden amauwl- 


Pe^e be^with 

My complimenS*! You have 
honoured us and disgraced us. 
Woe be unto me because of 
my love for you I But if I love 
you, I cannot be blamed for it 
[a very obscene ’Turkish curse J. 

You peasant ! You hashish- 
smoker t Pig ! Son of a dog 1 
May your mother^s lather be 
cursed \ 

Are you crazy or drunk ? 
Later I slmll kill you. 


tak. 


1 Les JS^nUs dm Gaire, p. 853 1 *. . . efe tout pr^s le polichin- 
elle arabe d^bitait aux badauds ses Jazzi grivois, oar le th^&tre 
de guignol n’est ptis le privilege exclusif des Oharaps-Elysfies/ 

2 For the connexion between the figure of Aragoz <Karag(5z) 
and the Egyptian vizier Karakul of the ISth cent., see Casa- 
nova in M^mires puhl, par ks memhres la mission archdol, 
fran^aise dm Oaire^ vi, (1897) 447 ; and Kahle, Zitr Gesch. des 
arah. Schattentheacers in Mgypten^ p. 17 f. 

spialecfcic peculiarities form an essential part Of Egyptian 
folk-humour, just as they do in Turldsh folklore. Of. Jacob, 
Tilrh. LitteraturgeseJi. in MnzeldarstelUmgm^ pt. a. ‘Das tiirk, 
Schatteulheater/ Berlin, 1900, pp. 20-S7. 

4 See Prufer, Min agypt, SohaUemspidf p. 40, note 8. 

5 A comical ovcr-politeness such as one often finds among 
ignorant Egyptians. Of, Prufer, op. cit. p, 38. 

5 Said jokingly for dnisizmd, ‘we arc glad to see you.’ 

7 Barbarous Turkish for orada anasjmy sikldim. 

Intoxicated’ (Spiro, Ara5.-Ji?9^. Loud* 1895), 


Aragoz : taijib rub libaia.k. All right I Go about your 
business. 

Gindi : win ma-kuntiS arub. And if I won’t go ? What are 
(Aragoz beats him.) ti‘mil c jS you doing, boy? Afterwards I 
wad ba’den amauwitak. shall kill you 1 

Aragoz : sarraftina wanis- You have honoured us and 
tma ja si mauwitak. made us happy, Mr. I-shall- 

Irill-you ! 

(The soldier beats him and goes away.) 

Aragoz (to the audience) : They have killed me, and 
mauwitunl w^darabuni wS- beaten me, and torn my Jacket 
mazza'u minna ’ssakko wazza- and my smock frock ! 

'but.i 


Voiee from the audience i Well, and then? 
waba‘d§n baqa. 

Aragoz : aqul limratT. 

Voice : ismiha e. 

Aragoz: Bahita ja bint ja 
Bahita ja mara'ja Baljita. 

Bahita (who is not his wife, 
but a woman of a public- 
house): sabbabakber. 

Aragoz : a'uzu biilah ja 
Bahita. 

Bahita: ma lak Ja Imbibi 
ma lak ja salat ennabi ’alek wa 
'ala tarfiurak ja b^bbet *eni 
ta'ala ja babibi neruh genenet 
el-Ezbekije nitfasaab sauwa. 


I shall tell my wife 1 
What’s her name? 

Bahita. Girl ! Bahita ! 
W^'ornan ! Bahita I 
May your day be happy ! 


God save me, Bahita t 


What is the matter with you, 
my dear ? What is the matter 
with you, oh you, on whom 
and whose farfur be the 
prayer of the prophet ! You 
pupil of my eye I Come, my 
dear I Let us go to the 
Ezbekije garden, and take a 
walk there together. 

Go to walk in the cesspool I 
Go away from here, woman 1 
Go! 

Am I ugly ? Don’t I please 
you? 

Your face is like the face of 
a centipede. 


Aragoz : ruhi 'tfassabi fi 
harrara im§i min hina ja mara 
jalla. 

Bahila : ana wib^a ana mu§ 
a'gibak. 

Aragoz : inti wi§§ik zaijS 
wisg abu §abat.2 

(Aragoz beats Bahita off the stage, and knocks with his 
ndbhilt on the wall.) 

Aragoz : ja bint ja Dudu Girl I Dudu 1 
(calling another woman). 

(Dudu, abominably ugly, appears, coughing excessively.) 

Aragoz: bass bass 'ala bet Enough, enough! [curse] 
ahuki ‘ala ’t^ul. upon the house of your father 

at once t 

(He heats her away from the stage.) 

Aragoz : (knocking again) ja Little boy, Berberine I 
wuISd ja barbari. 

Barbari (from inside); ja What’s the matter, Aragoz? 
Aragoz ma lak. 

Aragoz : fen huwa ‘Ibarbari 
(the Berberine appears) da 
barbari iswid wamukaSgar tih- 
dim ja barbari. 

Barbari : baddam markubak 
‘ala babhet 'enak min foq.® 


Aragoz: elbadawlje^ 
salara *alek wU'alaija. 


ja 


Where is the Berberine then? 
That is a Berberine, black and 
sullen I Are you in service, 
Berberine? 

Servant of your shoe I Upon 
the pupil of your eye from 
above. 

Oh, ye saints 1 Mercy on us, 
you and me I 


Sahbdt (beggar) ; ‘agiz mas- 
kin ardaboS bamja® wanuss 
lillah, 

Aragoz : wMg de kaman. 

Sahhdt : Sabb^l* ’a,wiz jakul. 

Aragoz : takul e, 

Sah^dit : akul ruzzS whruzz. 

Aragoz : ruzzS e wdruzzS e. 

Sahh-di • ruzzS bilaban wur- 
uzzg mefalfll. 

Aragoz: (imitating his ac- 
cent) whruzzS mefalm. 

i wS-bitingS-n quta. 

Aragoz ; (beats him) htid 
ruzzS wiiruzz. 

Gindi ; kamandurS nimritak 
tili'et fl ’1 ‘askari je tahud rutbet 
lawiS riglak eljemxn gamb 
e5§imal imsik elbaruda. 


Aragoz ; t6b 7 'alaija Ja rabb. 


[I am] infirm, poor I For the 
sake of God, one and a half 
ardabb bdmjaX 

How what’8 this again? 

A beggar, who wishes to eat. 

What do you wish to eat? 

I virould like to eat rice and 
rice. 

What kind of rice and what 
kind of rice ? 

Bice with milk and rice 
pilav. 

And rice pilav I 

And tomatoes. 

Take some rice and rice I 

Who is there? Your num- 
ber came out for military ser- 
vice. You will have the rank 
of a SaunS. Your right foot 
beside the left! Take the 
musket I 

Lead me to repentance, O 
Lord! 


1 * Sarrau de laine brune, ouvert depuis le cou jusqu’ k la celn- 
ture et ayant les manches larges, que les hommes du peuple 
portent en Egypte, surtout en Mver ’ (Dozy). 

^ Instead of Mabath fmillepieds, Beolopendre^ [pozy]). 

2 The meaning of this sentence is very ambiguous. It may 
mean the expression of obedience m well as that of a curse. 

4 The derwishas of the order of Saiyid Abtoad el-Badawi. 

t One ardabb t a measure for cereals, is equal to 197 '76 oubi^ 
fibres. Bdm^at hibiscus (leguminous plant) (Spiro, Arab.’-Mng* 
Yoeaimlarp). 

^ TWottamib. 
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(xindl : haz dur bir hik.^ 
Avagbz : haz dOr (kills him). 
VoiCQ from midlcnce : mau- 
wittuh. 

Aragoz : wana ma li ja hfija 
♦tia uift-maiiwittuH. 


Present arms I One, two 1 
Present arms ! 

You have killed him I 


That IS all the same to me, 
my brother ! I haven’t killed 
him I 

(He brings a bier, on which ho puts the dead body. 


A priest appears ami sings a parody of a mass.) 


biiona sera 


Priest: morto 
addio sf jorji. 

A ragbz ; la ilaha ilia ‘llah wil- 
Mubainmad rasdl allah gul 
kida ja *alaut. 


Priest : la ilaha ilia ’llah. 


Dead! Good evening! Adieu, 
Mr. Jorji 1 

There is no God but God, 
and kluhanimad is the apostle 
of God. Say that, you scoun- 
drel I 

There is no God but God ! 
(Exit Araguz.) 

morto, Dead, dead, dead 1 


Priest (singing) : 
morto, morto ! 

(Enter Aragoz.) 

Araguz : kaflartma Ja Seb You have made us infidels, 
(kills him). old chap I 

Beal dramatic arfc, in tlie Eiirojjean .sense of tlie 
word, is, as we said before, a foreign ami compara- 
tively recent phenomenon in the Arabic literature. 
The farce wlncii Carsten Niebuhr saw in the house 
of an Italian in Cairo, and wiiich had to be broken 
off prematurely^ owing to its lasciviousness, seems, 
according to his account, to have been nothing 
more than a series of lewd-comic scenes without 
any Idnd of |>lot or catastrophe, in the manner of 
the Thu Babiya performances, manifestly neither 
more nor less than an Aragoz representation, 
played bj living persons.^ The piece described by 


of a little higher order, and is of the same type as 
the modem Arabic comedy, the fasl as it 

IS played in Cairo to-day. All that Lane, that 
unrivalled observer of Egyptian Mk-life, has said 
about the MohahbctzBen, tlie actors of such dramatic 
perfomiances, is true now of the fad mudliik: 
^ Their performances are scarcely 'worthy of descri})- 
tion. It is chiefly by vulgar jests and indecent 
actions that they amuse and obtain applause.’ 
To-day, too, the * actors are only men and boys,’ 
the latter appearing in female rdles;* and the 
fasl mudhih^ like Lane’s example, still has some 
didactic elements, even when the only lesson 
taught is that of getting the better of a Jfiuropean 
by Beating and cheating him. A shade better are 
the productions of the Syrian fml mudhiks from 
Beirat or ^Damascus.® A Syrian troupe, %vith 
women taking the female rOles, was playing, until 
a little while ngo,^ in Cairo in the Syrian Gafd 
Kamil 5 but there is no great difference betw'een 
the performances of this company and those whkli 
one could see, up to a short time ago, in the two 
small theatres that were formerly in the Fish 
Market but are now in tbe Sad' Wagh el-Birka 
The/fifeJ •m-udlM last mm by Die writer om of 

these caMs eonatafes of a number of clownish soenee, that 
always end in the *wbipping of one of the participators. Tlie 
chief character of the flimsy plot is the servant Husen, who 
appears jn a nierrot costume.6 He makes a dupe of' his master 
(an officer) by entering into illicit relations with the latter's 
wife. Tho aeceived husband notices from time to time, of 


f Military terms in barbarou.s Turkish. 

same^deacription is found in DemripUon de 

8 857-809. 

Jgee Kem, Pm &gypt, Bohamnthemi% p. 103 1 

^ ^euere U^ypt Bumoristen imd Satiriker^ 
ori&nL Spraohmi, lx., tBerlJn, 

by Ibrahim B5k et-’pabib, Beirut, n.d. 

6 European fool's cosciune of I^aaen points to the 
Fraulciah ori^dn of the fa?l mudbik, und, just as ia the Amgoz- 
play, winch 18 wthout doubt nothing but a Pulcmello theau-e 
onenfcaJisjeU by the i nfluence of the Turkish Karagdz, some of the 
dramatis perntw are the same tyiies for all pieces. From 
these types one easily recognizes Ifafy as the home of the/««f 
Tiio Arieohiuo of the Itidlan cammeclkt^ deW erte is 
tho stoidly bold, siy servant ; and the cowardly boasting Greek 
we find in Bcarramucia; tho coqtietUah, amiable lilUs 
womn, who is not altogether too scrupulous in keeping her 
mipfijol vows,; is tlie Ooluipbine type. The dialectic hiimour is 
perhaps tfisresiyt of ^adow-pky influence. 


course, the love-making that is going on behind his back, and 
the result is a series of roughly ludicrous {uist.dres and mystifi- 
cations. For instance, the servant embraces liis mosterj^ who 
has seated himself, unnoticed by the servant, in his wife's 
chair, and receives as a reward a box on the ear. A boastful, 
silly European—a Greek (dialect type), with a battered tall hat 
and a bright red British unifonu^ — is beaten continually through* 
out the play. Tlie other characters are a saucy beggar woman, 
a cook, and three liardmye (robbers); the last named, with 
the help of the servant, steal the clothes of the officer from his 
body while he sleeps. The dialogue, as ia always the case in a 
fa^l 7nw}}iikt is in prose, and in the vcrnaciilai' of the lowest 
eleinenta of the population. It is full of invectives and obsceni- 
ties. Sometimes the fasl xmuifjikf of ivhich there is a great 
variety, are preceded by a performance of the famous dance de 
ventre or by a fasl of the .shadow-play. 

A number of such farce.s in the vernacular have been published 
in Cairo of lale;i but they are very seldom plajed, as they 
naturally do not contain the flagrant indecencies which would 
make them popular with the public. One of the* best of these 
pieces is Edt tl min <ie, * Give me some of That,’ hy Ai.imad 
Hamdi er-Rasidi, The piece, a modern variation of ad old 
fairy-tale subject, shows clearly the characteristics of the 
mtailnk. Nadlm Efendi has engaged the Syrian Amin as a 
servant and watcher for his daughter Farida. Amin displays a 
very impudent manner towanls his master, and falls in love with 
Farida. The three friends of Nadiiu— Si Gara, Si Fon, and Si 
Finga — come one by one to sue for the hand of Farida for their 
sons ’Aziz, Gamil, and Farid. Nadim gives bis consent to cacii 
one provided he presents a bridal gift of unsurpassable value. 
The curious names of the guests (‘ Cigarette, ’ ‘Siphon,' and 
‘ Sponge ') are a source of rude jokes for the jealous Amin. In 
the second act the three suitors meet by chance In a hotel in 
Malta. Each displays his bridal gift, Gamil has a mirror in 
which one can see things at a great distance ; I’arid has lemons 
that can waken the dead ; and *Azia has a carpet upon which 
one can ride through the air. In order to test their presents 
they look into the mirror and sec Farida upon her death-bed, 
whereupon they travel quickly on ’Aziz's caipet to Cairo, and 
by means of the lemom bring Farida Tiack IfO life. Then (third 
act), since they cannot agree among themselves as to who shall 
marry her, they go to the gddt Si Boja, whose daughter gives a 
(judgraent founded on canon law) in favour of Farid, and, 
in characteristic Oriental manner, consolingly ad’vises the other 
two suitors to sell their bridal gifts. The servant, ^vho acts 
the clown throughout the piece, ali^o goes with the others to 
the Qnclij bub his suit naturally meets with no huccess. 

Besides these more or loss original Arabic works, 
tliere^ is to-day a European drama that has been 
consciously aiid artifleially transplanted into the 
Ar'ahic Orient. Tlie initiative herein came from 
Syria. Marun h. Tljas b. Mihii’Il-NaqqaH (born 
1817 at Saida in Lebanon) was the lirst who tried 
to make this innovation. Of the life and works of 
this man we have an excellent account in the 
records made hy^ his broblier and follo’iver Niqnia.^ 
While he was still a boy, Marun’s family moved to 
Beirut, which was then, as now, the intellectual 
centre of Hyria. Here he was brought up accord- 
ing to old-fashioned Arabic ideas, his naturally 
good taste being therefore quickly spoiled by the 
forced learning of syntax, gi’amniar, stylistics, 
metrics, and all tlie rest of the huge chaos of 
scholastic knowledge. When he was but eighteen 
years of age, he began to compose poems. This 
did not pwevent him, however, from studying Euro- 
pean book-keeping and commercial law, and from 
learning Turkish^ French, and Italian. In his 
thiriietli year he went to Italy, whore he saw for 
the first time a largo European theatre. The play 
so impressed him that, after his return to Beinlt 
in the year 1848, he wrote a drama hi the Buro- 
1 Miwdmf- Mt B min de, hj Aljumd llamrlt er-BaS?di (Calm, 
1007). Other pieces of this kind arei; Miwdyat by 

Muhammad Bfeudi IJusui (Cairo, n. d.) ; and the Miwdpat 
ezzwmtm binnahJmt imlbabU el'amt (Cairo, anon, and n. a.i 
The latter la a mriatiou of the p<^ular typo of L'Amrs, who m 
oared of his greed after great momyAoms, The same theme i$ 
treated by Muhammad Blendi Saf Iqdu ^ till other 

pieces are^flfdr dbaffkam, hy Amin BalyidAhmad ^bd d-WSIild 
ez-Zuiy?it (Cairo, n. d.)^ a piece in which the diflerenfe beggar- 
types are shown *, a play with a pTm> 08 e of the kind described 
by Tjane ia the PltOiiyat elmuliaddamin, by Muhaimnad B5 
’Othuian OalM, prhiLecl after the death of the author. This 
little comedy scourges the deceptions and tricks of servaut- 
lutarmecliariefi. 

’-2 After the deatli of hia brother, Hiqula published three of his 
theatrical pieces under tho title Arzat Jkehndn (Belrfit, 1860). 
He gives on extensive biography of his brother in the prefaqe. 

A strangelv mistaken remark c'oncerning this book is found in 
O. Huart’a of Arabic Piierahtre(Ent^. ed, London, 1003), 

p. 420 : ‘Kicolas HaqqSS, who Was born afe Saida iu 1817, died at 
Tarsus In 1S5S, having written a play called Anat Xr^bndnA 
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pean style, called it ElbaM^ (^The Miser’), and 
soon afterwards produced it in his own house 
before an invited audience, amongst whom were 
all the foreign consuls and the governor of the 
Xehanon Province. The actors were young friends 
of the author. This attempt was followed hy a 
second in 1850, AbU 'l-^asan el-Mughaffal, a 
dramatic version of the well-known story of Harun 
ar-Easid and Abu 1 ^fasan from the Arabian 
Nights and then, encouraged by the success of 
this piece (which, by the way, is still given), MaiTm 
Kaqqas, with the permission of the Sultan, founded 
in Beirut a permanent stage, where he brought out 
his lUwCiyat elhasud (‘The Jealous Man’). The 
plays of his brother Niqula, ESSeh elgdhil (written 
1840) and Baht a ibn Zld almukactdam (written 
1852) also made their first appearance in this 
theatre. In 1855, while on a business trip, Marun 
died of fever in Tarsus, and two years later his 
body was^ transferred by his family to Beirut and 
there buried with great ceremony. 

After Marun’s death the theatrical art suflered a 
declme,^ and it was not until 1880 that Niqula 
Naqqas resuscitated the Hasud on his brother’s old 
stage. In the same year' Niqula published, in one 
book,® MarUn’s three pieces, which are a land of 
light opera, comedies with musical accompaniment 
and interspersed with numerous songs and dances. 

Wc give, as an example, the contents of the first piece. The 
extremely miserly, rich Qarrad, a man of advanced years, had 
made an agreement with the greedj^ old Tha'labi to marry the 
latter's daughter Hind, a young widow. He comes for the 
wedding to the house of Tha'labi, but Hind loves young *Isa, the 
friend of her Ijrothcr Ohall. These thiee, and the old servant 
Umm Bisa, slyly plot together to make Qarrad give up his plans 
of marriage, and at the same time to i)art with some of his 
beloved money. Hind makes such extravagant demands of 
^(^arrad that ho finally wishes nothing more ardently than to be 
nd of her. Hind, however, now declares that she will not 
release him j in the meantime Ghaii appears, disguised as a 
Turkish ay/ta, with his secretary 'Isa and several soldiers. By 
means of threats and thrashings they force Qarrad to pay to Tsa 
a large sum of money as a compensation to Hind, who there- 
upon marries 'Isa. Finally, the supposed Turks confess theii 
deception to Qarrad, who is hy this time very much ashamed of 
himself, and freely forgives them. 

The language of the play is affected and heavy, the piece 
itself, with its five weak acts, extremely tiresome. When the 
author makes a joke, the publisher thinks it necessary to call 
the reader’s attention to the fact in a footnote. Here again w'e 
have, as the comic elements, the dialect types — Umm BiSa the 
peasant woman from Lebanon, Ghali the Turk, and 'Isa the 
Egyptian secretary. 

Under the influence of the brothers Naqqas, 
several theatrical companies were formed in Svria j 
but, as tliere were no trained actors to be haa, the 
authors or translators saw themselves obliged, if 
they wished to have their plays produced, to form 
and train a troupe of amateurs. Famous as author, 
director, and rigisse-nr all in one person, were 
eapeeiaiiyS# Abu ^lil ei-Qabbani in Beirut, and 
Iskander Farah in Damascus. The latter*, more 
organizer and actor than author, was born in 
Damascus in 1855, the year of the death of Mariin 
NaqqSs. He attended the Jesuit school in that 
city and there became acquainted, through amateur 
school dramatics, with European drama. En- 
couraged by Midhat Pasha, who lived at the time 
in Damascus, he produced, in , a public garden, his 
hrst play, a translation from the French. He then 
moved to Beirtit, where he joined with Selji Abu 
galil in forming a theatrical enterprise ^ but owing 
, to intrigues his licence was taken from him, so 
that he saw himself compelled to settle per- 
manently with Abfi Halil in Cairo {in 18S2), wher’e 
he and his partner nad already made successful 
tours. From this time dated the existence of a 
theatre in European style in 'Egypt. In the Gog 
ehnisn aVarabl (in the Sari *Aba el- Aziz in Cairo) 

i Beo Arzat Lulynant p. 4 : *. . . The play whioh was 

the hrsb drama given in oui‘ Arahio tongue. . . 

^ II. p. f>; * Hereafter this kind of ait was burled with its 
initiator and nearly fovgofcteu.’* ' - 

^ Arzat Lulmdn (Beirut, 1860) 


a great many pieces — mostly translations and only 
a few original works — ^liave appeared above the 
footlights. 

This theatre has not proved to he a success of late, owing 
partly to the death of Iskander Faral/s partner, Abu l^alil, but 
especially because of the attitude of one of the actors, Seh 
Salania el-Higazi, whom Faiah himself had taught. Salama 
separated from his master and' founded a theatre of his own,— 
the Ddr ettamthil eVarahi^ — and induced a number of Farah's 
actors to accompany him. In contrast to the Christian Syrian 
Iskander Fai*ah, Salama was a Muslim and an Egyptian, and 
that was enough to secure him the affections of the Cairo public. 
Then, too, he laid more weight on tlie musical part of ms per- 
formance than his old master had done, and the Egyptians love 
nothing so much as singing and the music of their national 
orchestra. lu 1909, Seh Salama had an apoplectic stroke, which 
partially paralyzed him, so that his acting days are probably 
over. 

A number of small wandering theatrical troupes 
have branched off from the theatre of Iskander 
Farah. One often stnmbles upon them in Syria 
and Egypt. The best known in Egypt are the com- 
panies of 'Amvact Farid, Ahmad $igazi, Ibrahim 
Ahmad, and Seh Ahmad es-Sami. The last named 
was to be seen in the winter of 1908 in Luxor in 
Borneo and Juliets The late Nagib el-UaddEd, 
one of the most prolific translators of Euroiiean 
plays, also experimented with a troupe of his own. 
In Syria, *AzizTd and Eahmin Bihis are the chief 
followers of Iskander Farah’s school ; the only one 
of Farah’s pupils who went to the Maghrib — 
Soliman el-Qirdahi— died in the summer of 1909 in 
Tunis. 

Amateur theatrical clubs have been started in 
several places in Egypt. The most Important of 
these is the Ganiljet ehMctdrif in Cairo j it was 
founded by Iskander Farah in 1886, and is still 
under his direction. There was a similar club by 
the name of Gamljet taraggl HtanitMl eVadabl in 
Man^ura.^ 

It is utterly impossible to give an appi'oximately 
complete bibliography of the Arabic dramatic 
literatm'e of tb-day, as there is an unusually great 
productivity along this line at the present time. 
Most of the works are translations, of which the 
only really valuable ones are the excellent render- 
ings, in the vernacular, of some of the writings of 
Racine and Molibre by the late Muhammad Be 
‘Othman Galal.® Unfortunately these pieces, in 
which the highly talented translator has shown his 
ability to render the tone of the originals in the 
idiomatic peculiarities of his own language, have 
never been recognized by the stage. The stiff, 
ridiculous Shakespeare translations® do not show 
the least trace of the spirit of the great British 
master, and still less worthy of mention are the 
childishly Arabized French dramas^ of the Romance 
period. A little better are the different dramatiza- 
tions of the stories item %\Le Arabian Nights^ enA 

1 Wo are indebted to Hr. Tanfiq Farali, the brother and 
manager of Iskander Faralj, for the greater part of these 
stabements. 

3 gee Nalliho, L^Amho ^parUto m Egitto (Milan, 1900), pp. 
5^9-851. The translations of Mnbaninmd Othman QaM are 
as follows etmatlnf {TarU0h, by Molifere), Cairo, 187S, 

reprinted in 1890 with JSmM* ul mvantes') ; 

Madrmet el 'azwdg (Ecole dm Maris) j and Madraset ennisa 
(BcqU des Femmes) under the title BVarW rvwdyut min mMb 
ettijMrdt Brriwdjdi elmufid^a J% "Urn ettaraglda ( Esther, 
Iphigenie and Ale(sandre, by Badne), Cairo, 1893 ; mwdyat 
ettuqala (Les Fdcheux, by Molifere), Cairo, 1896. The SSb 
matiuf, the Madraset el “mxodg and Ennisd* ul have 

been published in European transcription. See Vollers, * Her 
neuarab. Tartuffe’ xlv. [1891} 36-96); Sobernhelm, 

3Iadraset el ardb,' Gomddie transkribiert und im 

Eeutsohe ilUrsetzi (Berlin, 1896) ; Kern, Xnnisd* ul "dUmdt ; 
muarah. Bearbeitung vmi MoUh^e^s Femmes samntes trmi^ 
skrihiert, dUrsetzt, efco. (Leipzig, 189^. 

3 For example, Jiomeo and Juliet, Juamlei, and Othello. 

4 Hemanit Marie Tudor, by Victor Hugo ; Mathenm 

by A. Dumas ; Fmande, by Sardou ; JSevi^re TorelU, by Ohnet ; 
J/AJvicaiM, by Saribe, and many others. Tbechief translators* 
besides the already mentioned Nagib ^addad, are Taniua 'Abduh, 
Halil HirSaq, Farah Ah-^un* Bi^to Kan'an, and Sam'an el- 

^roni the ArdUm Bights lamQ been dramatized, among 
others, the stories of Harun ar-Bagjd and Qut al-Qulub, by 
‘ Mahmhd Wajif, and Hns al-Galis, hy Abu el-Qabbani, 
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from the Arabian history ainl liero-legends.^ The 
only other class that is soinewliat worthy of notice 
is the drama with a political purj^ose.^ Here 
genuine feeling has succeeded in iTistiiling a little 
life into the inflexible, stilted, Arabic literary 
style. 

Whether a welhdeveloped branch will ever grow 
from the scion of Western dramatics that has been 
grafted upon the Arabic literature seems to the 
present writer to he somewhat d.ouhtful, and it is 
not only the lack of dramatic feeling, natural to 
the Arab through race and religious peculiarities, 
that prevents him from finding the way to dramatic 
art ; it is also the character of his language. The 
Arabic literary language is petrified — an artificially 
preserved corjise, which pleases only its preservers, 
the literary gild and the 'ulamd. The people 
hardly understand this language, and do not recog- 
nize tnemselves or their feelings wlien so presented 
to them. The living idiom, on the other hand, 
that in which the Arab thinks and speaks, is 
scorned and regarded as vulgar by priests and 
pseudo-learned men> who see the end of their oum 
glory in the decay of that idolized, thousand-year- 
old mummy, the fetish of the holiness of GocFs 
language. Before anything great can be created, 
either in the province of the drama or in Arabic 
literature in general, the modem writer must cease 
to work with forms, words, and metaphors of the 
language of nomadic desert tribes of fifteen hundred 
years ago. 

LwKaATUttB.—'Xhe Htomture has beon given fully m the foot- 
notes. Oust PnilFm 

DRAMA {Chinese). -—Music and dancing are 
frequently mentioned in the Chinese classics* For 
instance, in the days of Confucius we read of the 
services held in the ancestral temples of princes 
and great nobles, when there were men arranged 
in rows, who moved in time “with the music, and 
brandished feathers, flags, or other articles. More- 
over, in those times, and even later, dancing of a 
slow and dignified character formed part of civil 
as well as of religious ceremonies. Thus at public 
feasts there were performances representing the 
joys of harvest, the fatigues of war, the pleasures 
of peace, and suchlike sui)jects. According to one 
theory, the regular drama was gradually evolved 
from these displays ; but there are persons who 
maintain that it %vas purely exotic, having been 
introduced into China from the West. One miter 
says, perhaps with some boldness t 

‘ Tbo whole idea of the Chinese play is Oreeh. The mask, 
the chorus, the music, the colloquy, the scene, and the act are 
Greek/ ♦The Chinese took the idea, and worked up the play 
from their own history and their own sixiisJ life/ ‘^he whole 
conception of the play is forekn, while the details and language 
are Chinese' (J. Dyer Ball, Thinff$ OMnem^f p. fO*?)* 

The highest literary authorities among the 
Chinese agree in dividing the history of their 
drama into three distinct periods. The first of 
these is the latter part of the Tang dynasty (A.D. 
720-906),' the second, the Sung dynasty (A, B. 900- 
1126),' the third, the Chin and Yilan dynasties 
(A.D. 1126-1867). One very great writer of the 
13th cent., Ma Tuandiu, gives 681 instead of 720 
as the earliest date } but it is generaliy agreed that 
his view was based on a misconception* 

Ho specimens of the ^T'ang dynasty plays have 
been preserved ; but it k said that they were his- 
torical in oharacter, and' also that pieces were 
played of which the prologue was recited by an 
actor called ‘ tho introducer of the play/ 

In the time of the Sung dynasty, it was cnstoni- 

1 Riwayat ^aldj^ aildm, by Nagib eMIadclacl, Alexaudrm, 
XS9S. 

» The most pwiuitiont are Riwdyat ^l-Atkav (Oftiro, 1009), 
attd Riivdyat MiiiawfU (Oairo, lOOf), by T,lasau IMfetJr'i. The 
latter ts reviewed m the jRmue du Mmdt wwmdmant vol. nf. 
l^ov.'-BeG,, nqa. 11-12, Paris, 1907, pp. 604-t09. The representa- 
tion of both pieces forbidden by the Egyptian OoveiTiiiient. 


ary to sing the gi*eater portion of the jilay. The 
plot was very simple, and every Ihixig was sacrificed 
to the lyric parts. Further, the action was ham- 
pered by a convention limiting the number of the 
actors in the play to five. ^ 

The third, or Yuan, period is tlic golden age of 
the Chinese drama. Tiie plays written at that 
time, or shortly afterwards, not only .surpassed 
their predecessors, hut have never been equalled 
by later writers. Moreover, the alterations and 
novelties then introduced have since remained un- 
changed. Indeed, it may he said that the drama 
of the Yuan times *is to ail intents and purposes 
the drama of to-day’ (H. A. Giles, Chinese Lit era* 
iurCi p. 258). 

The list of the Yuan dramatic authors comprises 
85 persons, of whom four were women (‘ actresses,’ 
as the name by which they are described should 
probably he translated). There are extant 564 
plays, of which 105 are by anonymous 'writers. 
Practically all kinds of subjects are represented 
among them. There are mythological, historic, 
religious, and domestic plays ; comedies of char- 
acter, and comedies of intrigue. There is no formal 
division into tragedy and comedy ; hut a play be- 
longs to one class rather than to the other, according 
to the subject and the way in which it is treated* 
Every rank of life is represented, from the Emperor 
to the hunihie slave girl. Even gods and godtfesses 
appear and f^eak. It is nominally illegal to put 
on the stage Emperors, Empresses, and great men 
of old I but the law is entirely disregarded. Tho 
dialogue is in the ordinary spoken language, vary- 
ing in some degree aecording to the social position 
of the character v«*peaking» In the historical plays 
it is further removed than in the others from the 
language of common conversation. There is no 
chorus, but the actors constantly break out into 
song. These songs express the most passionate 
parts, and therefore they are given only to the 
Ie«ding characters. 

A play consists usually of five acts, or rather of 
four acts and an introductoi’y part, called *ihc 
opening,’ in which the principal character.H come 
on, describe themselves, and give any information 
that may be necessary as to former doings. If 
there is no * opening,’ the descriptions and informa- 
tion are given in the first of the four acts, and the 
unfolding of the story is left to the second. But, 
as there is no curtain to fall, and no stopping at 
the end of the acta, the distinction between them 
is hardly noticeable on the stage. Entries and 
exits are marked in the hooks, and so are tho 
* asides,’ for which there is a technical name. The 
famous play called the Fi-paLd consists of 24 
scenes, or, according to another arrangement, of 
42 scenes. 

In theory every Chinese play should have a moral 
object, and the serious drama is supposed to xdace 
on the stage scenes -which will lead the spectator 
to the practice of virtue. Actually,^ their tendency 
is on the side of justice and morality j and, as re- 
gards decency, they are, at any rate in their %vritten 
form, entirely free from objection. 

In addition to the serious pieces, wliioli form the 
bulk of the plays acted, there are also farces, which 
are generally brought in at the conclusion of the 
bill, and are highly appreciated by the audience. 
They 'depend for their attractiveness upon the 
droll gesticulations, impromptu allusions to paas- 
ing occurrences, and excellent pantomimic action of 
the performers’ (S. W. Williams, Middle Kinrfdmn^ 
i. 715). In these farces there is much 'gagging/ 
and the actors often lapse into coarseness. 

To retura to tho serious drama. Itj m true tliat 
Chinese plays do not, as a rule, possess much intri- 
cacy of plot ; but wo think that their merits, in 
many respects, will not be denied by any one who 
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can keep in mind that both Chinese ideals and 
Chinese modes of expression often differ consider- 
ably from our own. They are certainly remarkable 
in both distinctness and consistency of character- 
4zation. As regards other qualities, a very high 
authority has recently said of the famous ‘ Story 
of a Lute’ (Pi-pa-ki), that 'it is not only truly 
pathetic in the conception and the main situations 
of its action, but includes scenes of singular grace 
and delicacy of treatment’ (A. W. Ward, in EBr^\ 
viii, 486). Of another great play, ' The Sori’ows of 
Han,’ its distinguished translator. Sir John Davis, 
wrote that 'the grandeur and gravity of the subject, 
the rank and dignity of the personages, the tragical 
catastrophe, and the strict award of poetical justice, 
might satisfy the most rigid admirer of Grecian 
rules’ (C/wna, p. 92). In order to give the reader 
some idea of what the Chinese historical drama is 


like, we insert here a short sketch of this play. 
The events described in it are partially founded 
upon fact. The scene is laid in the 1st cent. B.C., 
at a time when China was weak and the Tatars 
were strong. 

The play opens in Tartary. The Tatar Khan appears, and 
announces that, in accordance with an hereditary right, he has 
pnt to demand of the Emperor of China the hand of a princess 
in marriage. The second scene is in China, and shows the 
Emperor entrusting a minister with the task of selecting 
beauties for his harem. The minister discovers a maiden of 
surpassing loveliness. He demands from her parents a large 
sum of money as a bribe, but they are too poor to give it to 
him. He therefore contrives that, though the maiden is ad- 
mitted to the palace, her charms shall remain unknown to the 
Emperor. A chance causes them to be discovered, and she 
becomes the Imperial favourite. The faithless minister is con- 
demned to death ; but he escapes, and takes refuge at the court 
of the Khan. To revenge himself, he shows the IQian the lady’s 
picture, declaring that she would have come in response to the 
Khan’s demand, bub the Emperor would nob permit her ; he 
(the minister) had remonstrated with his master for thus em- 
broiling two nations, and had been forced to flee for his life : 
let the Khan demand the princess, and she must be given to 
him. Overcome by the beauty of the portrait, the Khan de- 
spatches an envoy with a threat of war, and prepares for the 
invasion of China. Next, the lady, now a princess, is adorning 
herself in the palace ; the Emperor comes in, and shows his 
admiration. The chief minister enters and reports the arrival 
of the envoy with the Khan’s demand. The envoy is received. 
After the audience the Emperor takes counsel with his ministers. 
Ho wishes to appeal to arms ; but the case is adjudged hopeless. 
The princess declares her willingness to sacrifice herself for her 
country's sake, in spite of her love for the Emperor. The 
Emperor at last consents, and the sad parting takes place. The 
Khan is seen at the head of his troops, leading away the prin- 
cess. The army is on the march, lb arrives at the bank of a 
river, the boundary of the Chinese empire. The princess ad- 
dresses the Khan : * Great lOng, I take a cup of wine and pour 
a libation towards the south, my last farewell to the Emperor.’ 
She pours the libation, and cries, ’Emperor, this life is finished. 
I await thee in the next.' She throws herself into the river and 
is drowned. The Khan laments, orders her burial, and declares 
that he will maintain peace with China. Now we are back again 
in China. The Emperor is wandering in the palace at night, 
still overwhelmed with grief, and unable to attend to affairs of 
state. He sleeps, and we see the princess, escaped from her 
captors, appeanng to him in a vision. A Tatar soldier comes 
in and carries her off again. The Emperor awakes to fresh grief. 
The arrival ia announced of a Tatar envoy. He Ss come to tell 
the sad story and bring back the faithless minister. The traitor 
is led away to execution. 

We think the reader will acknowled^ that this story is one 
well fitted for dramatic representation. 

The scenery of a Chinese theatre is very simple. 
It consists of a few mats, perhaps rudely painted, 
arranged at the back and sides of the stage, and 
some tables, chairs^ and couches, which serve for 
many purposes, and are brought in from the robing 
rooms as required. The imperfections of the scenery 
are made good by simple devices : a courier, on 
being despatched, seizes a whip, and lifts his leg as 
though he were mounting a horse j passing over a 
bridge is indicated b;^ stepping up and then down, 
crossing a river by imitating the rolling motion of 
a boat. The actors are dressed in costumes appro- 
priate to them parts, and of antique style. The 
robes are very splendid, made of bright-coloured 
silks and satins and really magnificent embroideries, 
which have cost large sums of money i but in the 
humbler theatres they are much tarnished and worn. 


Only in Peking and the gi’eat towns of the North 
are there permanent play-houses. The simplicity, 
however, of Chinese theatrical arrangements en- 
ables performances to be given without difficulty 
all over the country, even in small towns and vil- 
lages. Subscriptions aie collected on the occasion 
of a festival, or a rich man wishes to give his 
neighbours a treat. A travelling company of 
players is engaged ; and, in a couple of days, sheds, 
which serve tlieir purpose sufficiently well, are 
erected, at little cost, with rough planks, poles, 
and mats. The humbler members of the audience 
stand in the pit, without any protection from 
the weather. The performances frequently last 
for three days, with intervals only for eating and 
sleeping. This does not mean that the plays are 
long. In the acting editions they are usually short, 
but a very large number are produced on such 
occasions. 

As was the case not long ago in France, the pro- 
fession of an actor is, at least nominally, considered 
disreputable. Members of it are classed with bar- 
bers and domestic servants, and, with their sons 
and grandsons, they are not allowed to compete in 
the public literary examinations. 

Translations into French of several Chinese plays 
will be found in the published works of A. Bazin 
and Stanislas Julien. 

LiTBRATRaE.— A. Bazin, TMdtre chimiSy Paris, 18SS, also 
Chine moderncy do. 1839 ; J. F. Davis, Chinay London, 1862 ; 
S. W. Williams, The Middle Kingdomy new ed.. New York, 
1883 ; H. A. GUes, Hist, of Chinese Literaturey Loudon, 1901 ; 
J. Dyer Ball, Things Chinese^ London, 1904. 

T. L, Bullock. 

DRAMA (Greek). — i. Origin of the drama. — 
From the time of its origin down to the days of 
its latest representatives, Greek drama was closely 
associated with religion. A Greek tragedy or 
comedy was a religious service rendered by the 
State to one of its gods. Plays were performed 
only at the festivals of Dionysus — at the Lenma^ 
the festival of the wine-press in January ; at the 
country Dionysia held in the villages in December ; 
and at the city Dionysia in March (this the most 
important and brilliant). There was no long 
season, and plays were given all day long during 
the festivals, the spectators paying no admission 
fee except what the State provided, and often 
bringing their own lunch and cushions. Not until 
the 3rd cent. B.c. did the drama, as was natural, 
become a secularized performance arranged by the 
head of a troupe and often financed by private 
liberality. 

The development ig paralleled ia naediseval times by the 
Mystery and Miracle plays, which at first were attached to the 
Church but in time became dissociated from religion and formed 
a true dramatic literature, the actors, like Thespis, wandering 
about and performing their plays wherever convenient, whether 
in. church or inn-yard. In modern times we have the Fassion 
Play at Oherammergau, which ia beginning to be more than a 
merely religious performance, although the Bavarian peasants 
have refused an enticing offer to play in America, Just as the 
old Greek play always began with a sacrifice to Dionysus at the 
altar or thgimUy so to-day at Oherammergau every performance 
is preceded by Mass, in which all the actors and members of 
the Greek-like chorus participate. 

That the spirit of the Greek drama was strictly 
religious is evident from its early history. In a 
larger, morei>hilosophical sense, it is the outgrowth 
of the mimetic or play instinct ia humanity, and 
the’ sense of the pathetic. The mimetic element 
is well illustrated in the dances and burlesques on 
Greek vases from the 7th to the 4th cent. B.c,, 
especially on Corinthian, Cferetan, Boeotian, and 
Attic vases. The sense of the pathetic Groiset' 
(iii. 24 f.) finds in the legends of heroes, and the reli- 
gion of Dionysus. As Plato [M^p. 394, 695, 69$ f.) 
and Aristotle {PooL oh. 4 f.) say, Homer is the real 
author o# tragedy? which is a novel all dialogue, 
or an epic all speeches, wherein the poet omits his 
own narrative , comment and leaves in the anioe- 
hean speeches^ iEschylus (cf . Atb enceus, 347 E) said 
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that IxiB tragedies were but crumbs from Homer’s 
table. But historically the drama, though latent 
iu the epic ami drawing upon it for subject-matter 
and 1 ‘etaining- much of the epic technique, especi- 
ally in tiie messenger’s speeches, developed out of 
the lyi’ic— not the personal i)assionate lyric of 
Archilochus, Sappho, and AJcieus, but the choral 
lyric of a disciplined chorus chanting in unison to 
the measure of the dance. This choral lyric of 
Aleman and Stesiehorus, which later reached its 
zenith in Simonides, Baceliylides, Pindar, and the 
choruses of the Greek drama, Nourished chiefly 
among the Dorians of early Sparta, Sicily, and 
Magna Graicia, There were many forms, sucli as 
hymns to the gmds, marching songs, dancing songs 
for boys and girls. 

We have preserved to ue, on a papyms discovered by Mariette 
in Egypt, a paitheiioion, or highly dramatic virginal song, by 
Aleman, which consisted of 140 ver.ses in ten strophes, of which 
the first two and x>arfc of the third are misusing. This song 
gives a pretty picture of a dance of Sjjartan maidens in honour 
of Artemis, by the banks of the Enrotas, such as we see on a 
beautiful Attic red-figured cratei* in the Museo di Villa Papa 
Oiulio at Romo (cf. Furtwangler-Beichhold, Griecli. 

Hunich, 1904, pis. 17-18). The chorus addresses the 
poet, and the poet speaks to the whole body of dancers or to an 
individual* 

This kind of choral lyric eoxnbined with its praise 
the epic xecitai of a local or national or religious 
legend. 

The specific and immediate origin of the Greek 
drama, however, is in one form of this choral lyric 
—the dithyramb or hymn, usually to Dionysus, 
though not confined to his ritual. The word 
‘ dithyramb ’ first occurs in Archilochus {fi. c. 670 
B.O.), who was the first to use to any great extent 
the iambic trimeter and trochaic tetrameter, the 
two chief metres in Greek tragedy. We do not 
know its derivation. Many etymologies might be 
given, each more absurd than another. Originally 
it may have been an epithet of Dionysus, the name 
not of the hymn but of the god to -whom the hymn 
is sung, commemorating possibly his double liirth 
from Semela and from the loins of 25eiis — the scene 
on Greek vases which perhaps was the prototype of 
the Christian representations of Eve springing out 
of Adam’s side (cf. Eurip. BacrJi. Bid L). More 
probably * dithyramb’ is connected with thriamhos, 
meaning ^ mad song.’ It appears from Archilochns 
that the dithyramb was either a banquet song or 
more probably a popular rude rustic hymn in ; 
honour of Dionysus, -who introduced from Thrace 
the wild orgiastic ceremonies so foreign to Greek 
soberness. Out of these rustic dithyrambs — ^not 
always licentious, but often solemn hymns— after 
they had received a systematic form under the 
Dorian choral lyric, tragedy grew (cl Aristotle, 
Pofil iv*). The dithyramb, pathetic as well as 
comic, flourished throughout Greece long before 
Arion of Lesbos (GOO b.O.) gave it a distinct artistic 
and recognized form, fixing the number of the 
chorus at fifty and dressing them in the likeness 
of satyrs, half-animal, hallhuman, with the legs, 
ears, and snub-nose of a goat i although, aceori 
in^ to Herodotus (i. 23), who tells the famous del- 
phin^stoiy about him, Arion was the best lyrist of 
his time and the first to compose, name, ana teach 
the dithyramb at Corinth. His chorus had fifty 
satyrs or goatsmen, the same number as wo find in 
the earliest play of J^schyius, the Bupplimi noted 
for its depth of religious feeling* The chorus of 
satyrs or pat-men (singers clad in goat-skins) 
dapeed and sang about a circular orchestra, and 
so were called a cyclic chorus (from Ai//cXot, the 
orchestra) or tragic chorus (from a goat or 

Batyr j cf, ASsoh, fr. 207), Of course, this chorus 
of satyrs was replaced iu later times by a chorus 
appropriate to the plot, except in the Satyr-drama, 
A-mich retained the satyr chorus ; but tragedy ori- 
ginally ipeaht a goat-song rather than a spelt-song. 


as hliss Harrison {loc, cit, infra) argues. This is 
also more likely than that the goat was the prize, 
as might be aigued from a vase in the British 
Museum, wdiich, however, is not Attics It is more 
likely than that the goat Avas the sacrifice, becaiis# 
other jxrizes were given, and the bull was equally 
associated Avith Dionysus. Dionysus Avas a bull- 
pd as Avell as a goat-god, and often appears in 
Greek art with bull’s horns. He had no monopoly 
of the goat-skin, Avhich was the primitive co-stume 
in ancient times, and is worn by peasants in Greece 
to-day and at modern Dionysiae plays in Thrace 
(cf, JEBy 1900, p. 191 it) and at the performances 
of rude dramas in Thessaly and elsewhere. It is 
difficult, then, to agree Avith Farnell t hat the origin 
of Greek tragedy is an ancient European mum- 
mery Avhich Avas a winter-drama of the seasons, in 
Avhich the Black Personage, Dionj^sus McXdj^ai^tsr or 
M4\apdos, killed Xan thus, the Fair One, tlm actors 
Avearing the black goal-skin of their god. The 
Avord ‘tragic’ did not mean at first dramatic or 
pathetic, and Aristotle {lac, cit,) says that the 
grotesque diction of earlier times wa.s not discarded 
till late for the statelier manner of tragedy. But 
tragic soon became associated Avith the pathetic, 
because the habitual theme of the dithyramb Avas 
the adventures and soitoays of Dionysus, the new 
religion Avhieh had to struggle to Avin its Avay. The 
limitation to Dionysus Avas not essential, as the 
story in Herod, v. 67 shoAvs. About 600 B.c, the 
i)eople of Sikyon honoured their local hero Adrastus 
and celebrated his suflerings in tragic elioruses, but 
Oleisthenes, being hostile to the cult of Adrastus, 
restored the chorus to Dionysus. 

makes large esc of this to support his tliem’y that 
the origin of Greek tiag'edy was iu the worship of the dead. 
There is, to be sure, much of this in our oxtaub dramas, since 
they naturally deal with death for the most part, and un- 
doubtedly the worship of the dead, the Orphic and Elcusiniau 
Mysteries in which Dionysus or lacchus was associated with 
Persephone, the farces and burlesques, as at the later sanctu- 
ary of the mA’sbic chthonic Oahiri near Thebc.s, who became 
closely connected with Dioiiyuns, and the rude choral songs 
and mimetic dances contributed much, but they were all 
swallowed up by the coming'- of Dionysus, whose culfc Kpread 
over the whole Greek world and was easily {^raflutl on the 
native worship. Of. and ct. art. Drama (Introductory). 

Many elenieniB, therefore, combined to make the 
Greek drama, but the main one Avas the AVorBliip of 
Dionysus, the god of Avine, vegetation, and moisture, 
j Dionysus, the youngest of the Greek gods, a mystic 
Phrygian deity, came into Greece over the mouii- 
tains of Thrace, met Avith opposition in Thrace and 
Brnotia, hut finally reached Delphi and the villages 
of Icaria and Eleutherje. From the conntry he 
made his way into the tOAvn of Athens under risk- 
tratus, although legend said that, under king Am- 
phicfcyoii, Pegasus of Eloutherm had intx'oduced him 
into Athens (cf. Pans. i. 2. 4, and schoL to Aristoph. 

A ckcmi. 243), Dionysus is already knoAvn to Homer, 
by Avhom he m mentioned twice in the lUtid (vi. 132, 
XIV. 325) and tAvIce iu the Odyssey (xi, 325, xxiv. 74). 
The opposition to his worship in Thrace is embodied 
in the stoiy of his harsli treatment by Lyeurgus (IL 
vL 132) ,• in Bceotia in the legend of Pentheus, the 
subject of lost plays by Thespis and jEsehylue, and 
of the most Dionysiae play of Euripides, the Bmchm, 
Avritten at the court ox Aroheiaus at the very 
birthplace of Dionysiae performances. The village 
of Bfeuthera claimed to have been founded by 
Dionysus and to have been his birth-place, wheneo 
the archaic wooden image, or of the god Avas 

S ht to Athens by Pegasus to the precinct 
) the Dionysiae tneatre on the southern slope 
of the Acropolis, Avhcrc in tho front row is still to 
be seen the seat of the chief priest, lepei)? ’EXaude/jet/s:, 
so named from EIeut)iei‘€e. At Icaria, Avherc Thes- 
pis, the founder of Greek tragedy, was born, there 
Avas a story, of Avhich there are many illustrations 
in art. that Dionysus came and Avas hospitably 
received by the fiumior Icarius. Dionysus gaA'-e 
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him wine, which the people thought was poison, and 
they slew Icarius. Erigone, his daughter, hanged 
, herself, and Bionysiis sent a plague, which was 
appeased hy instituting the festival of the swing. 

^ Americana excavated Icaria in 1888 and found many in- 
scriptions illustrating the origin of the Greek drama and many 
traces of the worship of Dionysus (cf. Dyer, Gods in Greece, 
1891, pp. 104-117 ; Frazer, PausanicLs, ii. 461 f. ; Papers of 
American School at Athens, v. [1892] 43 f. ; Nonnus, JDionusiaca, 
hk. xlvii.). 

The story was a favourite subject in the Greek 
drama. Phryniehus, Philocles, Cleophon, and 
others treated the theme, although it was avoided 
hy the three great dramatists. Saxos, where the 
story of the waking of Ariadne is laid, Crete, Cor- 
inth, Athens, and other places are also intimately 
associated with the beginnings of the Greek drama 
and Dionysus. Dionysus was the god of life, en- 
thusiasni, and rustic merriment, the liberator of 
men’s lips and hearts, rightly called Dionysus 
Eleutherius. His orgiastic and religious influence 
was connected with the resurrection of life and im- 
mortality (cf. Wheeler, Dionysus and Immo7'tality, 
1899). legends told how the god slept in winter 
and awoke in summer, or was bound in winter and 
released in spring. Flogging also filled an import- 
ant r61e in the rites of Dionysus, as in the iJion- 
ysiac rites in Thrace to-day. Even women were 
flogged in being initiated into the Dionysiac rites 
(cf. Pans, viii. 23. 1, and the recently discovered 
Pompeian painting, Notizie degli Scavi, 1910, 4, pi. 
xvii.}. At Delphi, the centre of Greek religion, 
where a ceremony described by Plutarch repre- 
sented his mystical resurrection and the waking of 
the new-horn child after his winter sleep, he was 
important enough to have his coffin beside the 
image of Apollo and to share with him the pedi- 
ment of the temple. So Dionysus was also the god 
of sorro%v and pathos, acquainted with grief. What 
more natural than that tragedy and comedy should 
arise in the worshij} of a deity the thought of whom 
covered the whole field of human emotion, whether 
grief or gaiety, ‘a complete religion, a complete 
sacred representation of the whole of life ’ ? Even 
before the coming of Dionysus there were the crude 
beginnings of the drama. If we seek the ultimate 
ana final source, perhaps we can find it mainly, 
but not entirely, in the cult of the dead. The main 
real historical source was the poetic and literary 
inspiration of the wine-god, especially as exhibited 
in the dithyramb. Aristotle rather than anthro- 
pology should guide us in this question. 

The dithyramb of Arion was, if not dramatic, 
mimetic, and the chorus by its dancing illustrated 
the story told in words. The drama proper, how- 
ever, began to evolve when the choral chant was in- 
terrupted by a rude dialogue, perhaps improvised, 
between the leader and the chorus. The dithy- 
ramb was sung at the spring festival of the wine- 
god, and at any time the coryphaeus may have 
stepped out and spoken to the chorus as a whole. 
When that happened, the song became dramatic, 
and drama wasborn. Pollux (iv. 123) and the Etym, 
Magmm dvg£kr[) say that there was a kind 
of table on which, before Thespis, one mounted and 
answered the chorus. This rustic use of tables as 
extemporked platforms is confirmed by illustrations 
on Greek vases (cf. Cook, CIB ix, [1895] 370 f. 5 
Eidgeway, p. 44 f.). While tragedy developed out 
of the dithyramb, the dithyramb continued at 
Athens and elsewhere. The intermediate forms 
have been lost, and only a few notices and a list 
of poets from Arion to Thespis remain to fill the 
gap. Pindar is said to have composed seventeen 
tragic dramas in addition to his dithyrambs, but 
we know almost nothing of their character. A 
few years ago, however, a new piece of evidence 
was found in the newly-discovered eighteenth poem 
of Bacchylides— a short dramatic lyric dialogue, 
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which some call a dithyramb, between .®geus and 
the chorus. Although written about the time of 
Sophocles, it illustrates the development from the 
dithyramb to the drama. The evolution of the 
drama consists, as Croiset says, in the elimination 
of the satyric element, the transformation of the 
primitive narrator into an actor, and the constitu- 
tion of a regular plot. Thespis did this and em- 
ployed a regular actor. Thus the element of acting 
was now added to that of impersonation, that is, 
he himself stepped out and recited to the others, 
for in early days the poets w’^ere also actors. Thes- 
pis was born in Icaria, where, as we have seen, the 
worship of Dionysus flourished and where tragic 
choruses performed in his honour. Thespis first 
produced his tragedies at the city Dionysia in 534 
B.c. He is also said to have invented the mask, 
which is ritualistic and reflects the origin of tragedy 
in a Dionysiac festival. The successors of Thespis 
and immediate predecessors and rivals of .^schyfus 
were especially Fratinas, Choerilus, Phryniehus. 

According to Suidas, Pratinas was the first to 
compose a satyr-drama. During the performance 
of one of his plays in competition with -^schylus 
(499 B.C,), the temporary wooden seats collapsed, 
leading to the erection of a regular theatre at 
Athens. His son Aristeas wrote among other 
satyr-dramas one called Cyclops — the title also of 
the only extant satyr-drama, written, by Euripides 
and translated by Shelley. Choerilus also distin- 
guished himself in the satyr-drama, and won for 
himself the title of king among the satyrs. The 
satyr-drama, illustrated by the satyric masks with 
semi-bestial features, was originally a gross licen- 
tious Dionysiac rite, which with its Sileni and 
satyrs came down into Greece from Thrace. There 
dwelt a tribe called Satrse, s-majjig whom was the 
chief sanctuary of Dionysus, and^mio were thought 
to be lax in their morals and given to ivild orgiastic 
rites. Even to-day in Thrace and Greece one may 
see phallic and Dionysiac dances [the writer has 
witnessed them in Bceotia and Thessaly], which 
resemble the scenes on Greek vases which were in- 
spired by, and inspired, the satyr chorus (cf. Furt- 
wangler-Keichhold, pis. 47, 48). So from the Satraa 
perhaps arose the name ‘ satyrs,’ the constant com- 
panions of Dionysus in art and literature. It was 
necessary only to change the costumes of the chorus 
to widen the scope of subjects. This was done, and 
Greek tragedy got further and further away from 
Dionysus j and almost the whole of Greek mytho- 
logy was drawn on for the plots of the Greek plays. 
Even the chronicle-play, or drama of contemporary 
events, was invented. The only extant example is 
the Fersce, in .which iEschylus avoided the fate of 
Phryniehus (who was fined a thousand drachmas 
for his Sack of Mileius) by mentioning no contem- 
porary Greek name in the play, and by placing the 
scene at the remote court of Susa. Bufe the Dion- 
ysiac element was kept to a large extent in the 
coarser satyr-drama, which every tragic poefc must 
resent after a trilogy, or set of three dramas, 
ometimes, however, a tragedjr of a comic char- 
acter, like the, Alcestis of Euripides, could be sub- 
stituted, and later only one satyr- drama instead of 
three was given at each festival, to remind one of 
the origin of tragedy in the worship of Dionysus. 
Then, as we know from inscriptions, it had the 
least important place, namely, at the beginning of 
the festival, and not at the end as previously. The 
satyr-drama, like tragedy, was a regular ritual sup- 
perted by the State. 

2. Tragedy*— The three great Greek tragedians 
were .dEsohylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, whose 
plays are MV of religiqii^ and ethical ideas (dis- 
cussed in the articles about’ them in this Enoyclo- 
pmdia). iEschylus added a second actor, thus 
introducing true dramatic action, and diminished 
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the songs of the chorus. Of about vseveuty dramas 
by .td!]sehylus we stilj Iiave seven, among them the 
only Greek trilogy preserved, the Oresteia^ the 
masterpiece of Greek drama, produced in 458 IJ.C. 
jiEseliyius, born at Eieusis in tlie strong leiigioiis 
atmosphere of the Mysteries, extended the bounds 
of tragedy to deal with Uie great moral and re- 
ligious problems of life and tlie relation of man to 
man and to God. He developed the plot, made 
tragedy a dignihed instructor in ethics and religion, 
and laid down the principles followed by all suc- 
ceeding Greek tragedians with few changes. One 
of the great features of iEschylean theology is the 
predominance of Zeus, to whom even Destiny is 
coadjutor. This is perhai)S best seen in the ^>iqh 
pUceSj which has been pronounced * one of the most 
truly religious poems in ancient literature’ (Adam, 
MeL Teachers^ \h 142). Jfschylus verges almost m\ 
monothelsnij or rather panthei.sm (fr. 70 : ‘ Zeus is 
mther, Zeus is earth, Zeus is heaven ; Zeus in truth 
is all things and more than all’). Bin is or 
insolence, and must be expiated by sulleriug j ami 
punishment is for the most part retribiiiory. He 
protests against the doctrine of the envy of the 
gods (cf. Agamemno7ij 740 f.), and emphatically 
aflirms that tlie world is governed by dusUce, 
As is well expressed in Abbott’s EeUcnieailSBOi 
p. 66), * the undertone of Divine vengeance running 
through the dramas of ASschylua seems in Sophocles 
to pass away into an echo of Divine compassion, 
and %ye move from the gloom of sin and sorrow 
towards the dawning of a brighter day in which 
strength is made perfect in weakness,’ 

Sophocles, who added a third actor and raised 
the number of the chorus from twelve to fifteen and 
employed scene-painting, in contrast to jEschylus, 
is the poet of reconciliation and not of strife be- 
tween right and wrong. He was the most religious 
of the Greek poets, and piety is the basis of liis 
religion. In Euripides, the gnomic poet of every- 
day life and realism, there is much polemic against 
popular religion, much scepticism and cynicism. 
He robbed tragedy of its idealism, but brought in 
romance and pathos and melodrama, which made 
him^ very popular in his own and later times. 
Buripides still fmTher diminislied the importance 
of the cliorus as an oi'ganie part of the drama, 
made the prologue serve to tell who the persons 
were, and largely employed the deuses^ machifia to 
close his dramas, of which we still have nineteen, 
including the doubtful Mhesm. After Euripides, 
new tragedies continued to be written, down to the 
Srd cent. A.D., and old tragedies ol the 6th cent, 
were reproduced along with the new. But there 
was little growth or innovation expept in better 
^age-nmehmery and improved scene-painting. 
Professional actors took the stage in the 4th cent. 
B.O., and . troupes were sent out to the villages by 
the gilds of the Dionysiac artists. Almost every 
town after the 4th cent. b.o. had its theatre and 
Its performances. For Delos, Samos, Delplii, and 
other places we still have several of the ohoregie 
insciiptions. 

$\ Comedy.— 'As in the case of tragedy, the 
origin^ of Greek comedy is connected with the 
worshi|j of Dionysus, and eBpeeiallj witii the 
Dorians. Comedy arose in the , phallic song of 
Bacchic dancers and revolkrsj a oomus-sohg (Som. 
K^lAo $ , revel,’ not ^ a village/ as Aristotle 
says), . One sees such a phallic procession inhonour 
of Dionysus in Aristophanes’ AcAim. ^371, and 
oh many Greek vases. The primitive mde im- 
promptu performance was developed by Busarion 
r'Of Megara, who substituted verses of his owii, and 
’ introduced into _ these indecent performances the 
apu^e of individuals. Susation brought these 
comic' perform anees from Megai'a first to Icaria, 
whoroi as we have seen, tragedy also was born. 


Till Epicliarmu.% comedy was only a Hwies of nn- 
conucctedepi>odc*s and lairlesqucs; but Epicharmus, 
the Sicilian father of Greek coiiiedy, introduced 
unity of subject and plot, though he seems not to 
have had the comic chorus, whicli developed out oi 
the comus. He was the first to bring forward the 
character of the parasite. His ctnnedies were of 
two kinds— mythological travesties, and comedies 
with scenes from daily life, which developed into 
comedies of intrigue. But the conius of Aitka 
was combined with the episode-comedy of Epi- 
charraus and Bicily to form Attic comedy, though, 
of course, the or contest, also played an 

important part, as Zieliiirdvi has shown. But the 
ftg<j 7 i theory, according to which comedy arose 
from y£(pvpt<rij.6^, or the jibing at one anotiierat the 
bridge passed over by the initiates on their pro- 
cession to Eieusis (cf. Gildersleeve, in AJF/l x. 
[I8SD] 583, xviii. [18117] 243), would make comedy 
belong to Demetcr and Pcrscplionc rather Ilian to 
Dionysus. Whichever theory is right, Attic comedy 
in its origin eeitainly was clearly separated from 
tragedy ami the satyr-dnima, which were regarded 
as regular rituals by the >State. But comedy grew 
out of mere bufibonery, and had no claini to re- 
ligious respect, though it %vas given unofficially at 
festivals of Dionysus, The State did not taka it 
up until comedy was developed on the lines of 
tragedy as a legitimate form of drama. Frobably 
about 487 B.G., as Capps thinks,— and not so late as 
467, as Wilamowit25 argues,— comedy was officially 
recognized at the city Dlrmyda, Ohionides and 
Magnes are the first great names, and from their 
time onwards comedy developed after the pattern 
of tragedy. Three comedies were given at^ the 
Dionijda and Lmma by five separate poets. Froin 
42o to 405 B.O. the imiuber wa.s only three. The 
number of actors ivhu could take part iu the dis- 
cussion at any time was iiiree, m in tragedy 
(though, as Bees has shown, this does not mean 
that only three actors w^ere employed to give a 
tragedy or coine<ly). The niunber of the chorus 
'was twenty -four— double the number in tragedy 
before Sopfiocles. Comedy, like tragedy, had its 
prologue, piirodo.% ewdos^ and choruses j but two 
! features, the agon and pm*abasL% are peculiar to 
I comedy alone. The agon is a debate between two 
! antagonists and the cJiorus, and often seems to be 
; tile essence of the comedy. Bo, in the Clouds of 
Aristophanes the agon is the contention of the Just 
and Unjust Arguments for the AHienian boy. The 
parabmk is the part where the chorus faces the 
spectators and aadressos them In the name of the 
poet. 

Tiiree periods of comedy are distinguished— the 
Old (down to, say, 300 B.O.), the Middle (from 300 
to, say, 324 — ^the date of Menander’s first play), 
aj id the K e w (from 324 onwards). The Old Comedy, 
of which Cmtinus, Eupolis, and Aristophanes are 
the three great poets, ridiculed with gross abuse 
and obscenity an individual or any subject, ‘whether 
from mythology, literature, Utopias, daily or public 
life. Inxitatione of animal life wero common, and 
there were choruses of snakes, wasps, fishes, or 
birds, m in the Birds of Arlstoxihanes, the proto*, 
type of l^ostand’s Okanlider, Such choruses 
existed even before Aristophanes, since a vase In 
; the British Museum of the 6th cent. B.O. shows 
men di’ossed m birds dancing to the sound of the 
Bute. Great licence was allowed in xidicnlhif 
statesmen and politics, but for a while it became 
necessary to curb thasatIreandforMd the comedians 
to satirize inVlividuaJs by name. The plays of the 
middle period of Aristophanes are not bo pungently 
political as the earlier ones, and the Plutus belongs 
to Middle Comedy. A r istojihanes was the gpreates t 
repr^eutative of the Old Comedy, and of his fifty- 
four plays we Iiave eleven prwrved entire— tlie 
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extant examples of a complete Greek comedy. 
Middle Comedy, best represented by Alexis 
Antiphanes, in which political and personal 
‘e hardly appears at all, is a period of transition 
le more relined and less personal New Comedy, 
di developed the comedy of manners with its 
k characters and with the every-day interests 
ating, drinking, and intrigue. The greatest 
s of the New Comedy were Philemon (who in 
e of ninety-nine years^ produced about ninety 
s), Menander, Diphilus, Apollodorus, and 
dippus. Recently considerable fragments of 
plays of Menander have been recovered in 
pt (cf. Capps, Four Plays of Menander^ 1910), 
we still get our best idea of the Greek New 
edy from the Roman comic poets Terence and 
itus, who took their plots from the Greek, and 
ihe way to the comedy of Molifere and modern 
)pe. See Drama (Roman). 

The structure of the theatre. — It is impossible 
L to touch on all the subjects connected with 
Greek drama in this article, but something 
lM be said about the form of the Greek theatre, 
di to-day is the most consijicuous ruin thron^^li- 
Greek lands. The best preserved auditorium 
at of the beautiful and harmonious theatre of 
laurus ; the best preserved stage-building is 
of Priene, All date after the middle of the 
cent. B.G. The first stone theatre in Athens 
s from the time of Lyeurgus, — long after the 
j of iEschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, — and 
Id seat about 15,000 people. With the semi- 
ilar auditorium rising in tier after tier of seats 
led into /cep/does, or wedges, by aisles, the 
,tre of Lyeurgus probably reproduces the plan 
he temporary structure in which ^schyius 
d Mb own dramas. The performance was 
i,ys out of dooi’s, and the spectators sat on the 
3 of the hill, which was made into the form of 
mi-circle with the ends extended. Generally 
. in later times the side of a hill was used for 
auditorium of stone, but at Eretria an artificial 
ankment had to be heaped up. The chorus 
actors performed in a circular orchestra at the 
om of a semi-circular auditorium. Here was 
dtar of Dionysus, at which every performance 
begun with sacrifice ; and, as the Greek drama 
essentially a religious service, not far away 
e often was a temple, generally of Dionysus, 
Those precinct the theatre was. Part or the 
3ent. temple of Dionysus remains even to-day, 
he south of the stone theatre of Dionysus in 
3 ns, although the later 4th cent, temple is 
er preserved. However, we must remember 
, whjie Dionysus was the usual deity associated 
L the theatre, we sometimes find others. So 
stage-buildieg of the theatre at Oropos, which 
IS to have had wooden seats, with the exception 
few stone ones for the priests and dignitaries, 
s an iBScri} 3 iion to Amphiaraus. At first there 
no scenic background, but, when pamted 
ery had been introduced, a skem was erected 
nfi the orchestra containing dressing rooms, 
was later adorned with a proscenium of half 
runs, originally %vood, but later stone, between 
fh were Sabs, 0 Tpimk$Sf on which the scenery 
painted. These slabs could be removed when 
actors came out into the orchestra. Even when 
e was a stone ^MnB and i)roscenium, most 
lars now agree that the actors j^erformed in 
>rchestra, where even a whisper could be lieard 
be topmost row, as the writer can bear witness 
i experiments at Epldaurus. The §ods, of 
se, appeared on top of the proscemum, or 
loymn. Ghosts, like that of Darius in the 
would appear by * Charon’s stairs,’ which 
ended in the middle of the orchestra and con- 
ed with an underground .passage to the 


as at Eretria and Sicyon. The actors were dis- 
tinguished from the chorus by their costume, often 
padded, and by their wigs and masks. It used to 
be thought that their height was increased by the 
cothurnus on the feet and the onchos on the head. 
But it is likely that the cothurnus was unknown 
till late times. Doubt has also been thrown on the 
use of the eccycUma, or machine to roll out fche 
corpse, since no murder could be represented in full 
view of the spectators. But there seems to be 
evidence for its use. Men played the part of 
women. There was no curtain, as in the Roman 
theatre, so that there was rarely a change of 
scene ; but the three unities of time, place, and 
action were often violated, and not consciously 
formulated by the Greeks. 

Litekature.— C f. the different histories of Greek Literature, 
esp. Croiset, Hist de la litt. grecque, lii. (1891), tr. in abridtjed 
form by Heffelbower (1904) ; Christ, Gesck, der griech, LiU 
Uratur^i 1905 ; Fowler, Bist. of Ancient Gr. Literature, 1902 ; 
Capps, From Homer to Theom'itus, 1909, pp. 182-300, 414-440 
[one of the best accounts of the subject] ; Wright, Short Hist, 
of Gr. Literature, 1907 ; Verrall, StudenVs Manual of Gr* 
Tragedy, 1891 ; Barnett, Gr. Drama, Temple Primers, 1900 [an 
excellent little book, with a good account of the origin and early 
history of the drama] ; Haigh, Tragic Drama of the Greeks, 
1896, The Attie Theatre, 1889 (3rd ed. by Pickard-Cam^dge, 
1907) ; Moulton, Amiient Qlasmal Drama, 1890 ; Weil, Mmes 
sur le drama antique, 1897 ; Campbell, Guide to (h\ Tragedy for 
English Readers, 1891 ; Ridgeway, The Origin of Tragedy, 
1910 [the most recent and important treatment] ; Farnel!, * The 
Megala Lionyaia and the Origin of Tragedy’ (^BS xxix. [1909] 
p. xlvii), also Cults of the Greek States, v. [1910], s.v, * Dionysus ’ ; 
Reisch, * Zur Vorgesch. der attischen Tragodie ' (Festschrift 
fur Gompen, 1902, p. 459 f.). For the religious side, cf. eap. 
J. Adam, The Religious Teachers of Greece, 1908 ; Campbell, 
Religion in Greek Literatfure, 1898 ; Dyer, Gods in Greece, 1891 ; 
Foucart, Le Quite de Dionysos enAttique, 1904 ; J. E. Harrison, 
Prolog . to the Study of Greek Religion^, 1908 (esp. pp. 359-463) ; 
Pater, Greek Studies : A Study of Dionysus, 1895 ; Wernicke, 
‘Bookschore und Satyr-drama ’(£rerm&?, xxxii. [1897] 290 f.). Por 
the ruins of theatres and their inteipretation, cf. Ddrpfeld, Das 
griech. Theater, 1896 ; Puchstein, Die griech. Buhne, 1901. On 
the dramatic inscriptions, cf, Wilhelm, Ifrkunden dramat. 
Aujfuhrungen in Athen, 1906, and the artt. by Capps cited 
there, esp. the ‘ Introduction of Comedy into the City Dionysiaf 
(Chicago Decennial Publications). Other important works 
are the editions of Aristotle’s Poetics by Butcher (1898) and 
By water (1909) ; O'Connor, Chapters in the History of Actors 
and Acting in Ancient Greece, 190S ; Rees, The So-called Rule 
of Three Actors, 1908 ; Smith, ' The Use of the Buskin in Greek 
Tragedy’ (if arward Cindies, xvi. [1905]); Hains, *Gr. Plays in 
America’ (Classical Journal, vi. [1910] 24 f.). Other bool^ on 
the Greek drama are being prepared by Capps, Harris, Harry, 
Fiicldnger, and others. DaVID M, RobIKSON. 

DRAMA (Indian). — :i. The classical Indian 
drama. — The extant masterpieces of the Indian 
drama belong to the most nourishing period of 
classical Sanskrit literature, which may be sup- 
posed to begin with the establislment of the Gupta 
Empire in A.D. 319, and to extend to about the 
year 800, though the literature of the next three 
or four centuries, which may be regarded as the 
silver age, includes a number of dramas of con- 
siderable interest and importance ; and this species 
of composition has continued to be cultivated in 
India even down to the present day. But these 
later productions are^ destitute or originality. 
They are either imitations of the old models, or 
exercises constructed in accordance with the rules 
of the rhetoricians and the waiters on the dramatic 
art. Recent discoveries have, however, shown 
that the antiq^uity of the classical drama is much 
^eater than is represented by the extant literature. 
Fragments of Indian palm-leaf MSS found in 
Central Asia show that a dramatic literature 
possessing substantially the same chief eharactext 
istics (§ 2 ) was flourisliing several centuries earliet 
in the Kusana period (§ 3 ). 

Like all other works, of the classical period— such 
as the romb,nces, the literal^ epics, and the .lyrical 
poems— the Sanskrit dramas are of an artificial 
and highly elaborated character. The rules which, 
govern fclleir language, their structure, the choice 
of their dramatis personce^, and their ^ plots ar^ 
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those which hail been already fixed by gram- 
marians and theorists. De])endent as they are for 
their interest, not so much on originality of plot 
or a life-like portrayal of character, as on their 
power to excite emotion, on refinement of language, 
and on subtlety of expression, they can have 
appealed only to cultivated audiences. We thus 
find the dx*ama, at its first ajipearance in literature, 
to be a perfected work of art, the form of which, 
already delinitely settled, does not subsetiiiently 
undergo any important modification. 

This drama must have had a history ; hut such 
earlier forms as might have enabled us to trace its 
origin and growth directly were either not com- 
mitted to writing or have <lisappeared in the course 
of time, lleferences in early literature prove, 
indeed, that a drama of some kind fiourisiied in 
India at least as earl,y as the 4th cent. B.c. (see 
§ 8) ; but there is nothing actually extant in Indian 
literature whicli stands to the classical drama in 
the same relation as the early epics, the Malul- 
hJiarata and the Uania^jana — the oldest portions of 
which probably go back to c. 500 B.c.— stand to the 
later epics of the classical period. All that can he 
now known of the history and development of the 
Indian drama must be inferred : (I) from the plays 
themselves, (2) from works dealing with the arts of 
dramatic composition and dramatic representation, 

(3) from references in other literature, and (4) from 
a consideration of the popular theatre which con- 
tinues still to flourish in India. 

2 . Chief features, — Some of the most important 
characteristics which are common to all Sanskrit 
plays are the Moving 

(1) Th$ bmediction . — ^Every play begins with a 
solemn prayer in verse, addressed to some deity — 
usually Siva or Visnii or some Divine personage con- 
nected, with them. In the case of one ilrama, the 
Nagunanda^ Buddha is invoked.^ This prayei*, 
called the ndndit was pronounced by the manager 
of the theatre {sutradhdra)^ who was also usually 
the principal actor. It formed part originally of 
an introductory religious ceremony called the 
pHrmmhga,^ and remained prelixed to the drama 
as a sign of its religious origin. 

j2) TM prologue , — At tae conclusion of the 
nandii the manager calls to his side one of tlie 
actors or actresses j and the dialogue which follows 
is a^oitly used to bespeak the good-will of tlic 
audience, to give some account of the piece to be 
performed, and to lead ui> to the action of the 
opening scene by calling attention to the character 
or characters who now appear on the stage. This 
introduction {d'mddm or prastnvand) dilfers fe'om 
the prologue in the Latin^ French, or Bnglisli 
comedy, in so far that it is not definitely separated 
from the play itself, and is intended to set the plot 
in motion. 

(3) Tlie The play thus begun divides itself 
naturally into acts [anlca), each forming, as it were, 
a chapter in the story. The hero appears in each 
act j and an act comes to an end when all the 
characters have gone off the stage. The unity of 
time is preserved only within each act and not 
throughout the whole play? and even within the 
act the rule is liberally interpreted by a proviso that 
the events described must not he supposed to have 
lasted more than twenty-four hours. The time 
f opposed to elapse between one act and another is» 
m theory, limited to a year j but in practice a 
longer interval is Bonietimes permitted.* The 
audience is made acq^naintod with events "which 
have taken place between acts hy means of inter- 
ludes (vishamNutlca or praveia^a}^ which take the 



form of inonologueB or duologues. The unity of 
place is not observed. Journeys from one spot to 
another, or from the earth to the sky, for instance, 
may be represented dramatically within the act. 

(4) Expression of emotions . object of th^? 
dramatic art is to produce emotion in the mind of 
the spectator ; and to tiiis end everything else is 
suboi’dinatecl. In the course of a play all the 
emotions (mm), enumerated as eight, ^ may be 
excited ; but those of love and heroism should 
preponderate. Death and lighting must not be 
represented on the stage; aiid every play must 
have a happy emling. Tragedy, therefore, in the 
ordinary sense of the "word, finds no place in the 
classical Hindu theatre. These characteristic aims 
and limitations produce in Sanskrit plays a senti- 
mental and conventional atmosphere wdiich distin- 
guishes them in a very marked manner from the 
tragedies and comedies of ancient Greece and Rome. 

(5) Verse and 2 ^>'OSe mixed . — A no less striking 
contrast is ju'csentcd by their form. Sanskrit 
plays are written partly in verse and partly in 
prose. The verse portions consist of short iyi’ical 
poems descriptive of the beauties of Nature, the 
charms of women, feelings of love, joy, despair, 
etc., and these are connected by a prose dialogue. 
The action of the plot is caiTioil on almost entirely 
in prose, "while the personal feelings of the char- 
acters inspired by their surroundings are expressed 
in the most formal verse. These lyrics, couched in 
a great variety of metres, and adorned with all the 
devices of rhetoric, are highly polished specimens 
of the poetic art such as could have been appre- 
ciated, or even understood, only by a cultured 
audience. It seems probable that, m the earlier 
stages of the drama, the verses only were fixed, 
while the connecting dialogue was left to improvis- 
ation, as in the po])ular plays at the present day. 

(6) Bansh’it and -—The dramatis personal 

speak either the literary language (Sanskrit) or one 
or other of the popular dialects (Prakrit). The 
distribution of languages among the various char- 
acters may bo given as follows from tlie BaSa-Mupa 
ii, 97-99 (eiL and tr. Haas, p, 75) : 

‘Sanskrit is to be spoken by man that are not ot Jow rank, by 
devotees, and in some cases by female ascetics, by the chief 
qiieGii,” by daughters of ministers, and by courtesans. Prakrit 
is generally |to he the langtmge] of women, and Sauraseni in the 
case of chameters of low rank. In like manner Fii^achas, 
very low per.sons, and the like are to speak FaiiiacM and Migadliu 
Of whatever region an inferior character may be, of that region 
; is his language to be. For a special purpose the language of 
the highest and subsequent characters may i>e changed.^ 

This diversity of tongues would seem to indicate 
i that the drama assumed its final form at a period 
[ when the educated classes were in the haSiit of 
I using Sanskrit as an ordinary means of com- 
I mumcafeion, while the uneducated classes still 
continued to employ their own dialects. But, 
though the classical drama may thus show eon- 
ventionaliixed a state of things winch must at one 
time have had its basis in actual fact, its Prakrits 
are no longer the genuine language of the people. 
They, too, have become conventional; that is to 
say, they are merely Sanskrit changed into the 
various Prakrits in accordance with what were 
supposed to he the phonetic peculiarities of each, 
in much the same way as the Scotch and Irish 
characters on the English stage are often made to 
speak a jargon which is nothing more than per- 
verted English-— the work of a dramatist who has no 
knowledge of the living dialects. These dramatic 
Prakrits are, further, assigned to diflerent classes 
of characters, and apidied to diflerent uses in the 
plays, in a manner which is also purely con- 
vontiona]. The Prakrits thus represented most 
commonly are three in numhor— wauraseiit, McthH- 

1 For an elaborate studs'^ of Uterfism, see Begnaud 
Paris, 1SS4, pp. 207~3«4, 

In the extant plays tlie queen regularly speaks Pmkrik 
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rastri and Magadhi ; a number of others are 
found oceasionally. Sauraseni, the dialect of the 
region of the Mathura (Muttra), is used in prose by 
the queen and her attendants and by the higher 
•subordinates generally. In verse the same char- 
acters use Maharastri, the language of the Mah- 
ratta coiintry. The’ lower subordinate characters 
speak either Magadhi, the dialect of Magadha 
(Bihar), the country around Pataliputra (Patna), 
or some pecidiar patois of their own, A fourth 
Pralait, Paisachi, spoken in certain districts of 
N.W. India, is said by the grammarians to have 
been used in the drama, but is known at present 
only from their quotations, and has not been found 
in any extant play.^ 

The predominance in the plays of {Sauraseni, the 
dialect of the country of Mathura, the holy land of 
Krsnaism, lends some support to the theory, which 
is not improbable otherwise, that the drama had 
its origin in religious performances celebrating the 
life and exploits of Visnu-Kr^na. 

(7) The characters y etc. — The characters in a play 
may be either semi- Divine or human ; and, as 
according to Hindu ideas there is no very definite 
line of demarcation to be drawn between these two 
classes, they are often brought into association, as, 
for instance, when a king falls in love with an 
apsaras, one of India’s nymphs. 

The plot^ may be taken from legend or from 
history, or it may be founded on contemporary life 
and manners, in any case, the main interest 
almost invariably centres in a love-story. For a 
rare exception, see §3, vi. ^ MudrardksasaJ’ 

The scenes are predominatingly, though by no 
means exclusively, those of court life ; and the 
persons most frequently represented are kings and 
queens and their entourage. There can be no 
doubt that the classical drama was developed 
mainly under the influence of royal patronage, and 
that the dramatists were usually also court poets. 
The dependants of the court, too, supplied certain 
types which are especially characteristic of the 
Indian stage. The most noteworthy of these are 
the mdu.^alca (who appears in nearly all the plays 
except those of Bhavabliuti), the vita, and the 
SaMra (who are known chiefly from the Mrchchha- 
Jca^iJcd [see § 3] and the text-books). 

The vidus(ma, who has often been compared with 
Shakespeare’s clown, is the king’s confidant and 
go-between. His gluttony, his stupidity, and his 
foibles make Mm the comic character of the piece. 
Although a Brahman, he speaks Prakrit, like the 
uneducated characters. This fact probably denotes 
that the type has' been borrowed by the literary 
drama from the popular stage. ^ 

The another associate of the king, is a 
person of wit and reflnement, who combines the 
graces and the subserviency of the courtier. 

The kakdra is the brother of one of the inferior 
wives of the king, and is represented as an insolent, 
overbearing upstart. The name, according to the 
grammarians, denotes a person of Saka descent 
(Patanjali, Mahdbhdsya, ad Panini, lY. i. 130). 
As Sylvain L6vi (Le TMdtre indien, p. 361 f.) has 
pointed out, this etymology is historically im- 
ortant, as showing that the character iu question 
rst found a place in the Indian drama at a period 
1 For a faller account of the Piakrits, see B. Pischel, Gram, 
dw PmkfU^Bvrachen iGIA,P i. 8, Stiasshurg, 1900) } on the 
Pai^ltcM, see also Konow, * ®ie Home of Pai^Sei/ in ^J>MG Ixiv. 

(hfome 0 / the Bng. tr., London, 1902) 

uuppOBCS the vidu^aka to be the ori^nal of the buffoon who 
appears in various forms in the popular theatres of mediseval 
Irarope. It is perhaps more probable that some such character 
is teevibable wherever a popular drama is developed. A neater 
parallel to the vidu^aka would seem to be supplied by the fnar, 
who was often represented aa a comic character. On the vidU‘ 
mkat see especial^ Huizinga, De vidu^aka in het indisch Toomel 
(Groningen, 1897). Of. also Schmidt, Beitrdge zur ind. JErotik, \ 
Leipzig, 1902, pp. 200-203. I 


when ^aka princes were ruling in India, and 
matrimonial alliances between royal houses of 
Hindu and Saka nationality were possible. The 
peculiar language spoken hy this character is also 
said to he that of the Sakas (Sahltyadarpana, 
81, 85). 

Historically interesting also on account of their 
name are the ymanls, who attend the king as 
armour-bearers. These must have been originally 
Yavana (‘Greek’) women, although, like the 
French word suisse, the term may at a latex' 
date have been used to denote any attendant of 
a particular kind.^ 

(8) Buildings and stageproperfies , — From the 
prologues to the dramas we learn that they were 
usually performed on the occasion of a festival — 
most frequently the Spring Festival (see § lO). 
The simple arrangements of the Indian stage 
required no building fitted with special contriv- 
ances like our own theatres ox the Greek Biarpa, 
The plays were, as a rule, given in the hall of a 
royal palace which was used for exhibitions of 
singing and dancing {samgtta-Sdld}, 

No doubt the hall was sometimes specially intended for 
dramatic representations, and was, therefore, called 
grha, ‘ play-house.’ Such buildings are described in the Ndtya- 
6astra (see § <j.). Inscriptions in a cave at Ramagadh seem to 
indicate that it was intended to be used as a theatre (see Bloch, 
ZjOMG Iviii. [1904] 466 ; Ann, JRep. of the Archcsol, Survey of 
India, ii.). 

The stage was open to the audience in front, 
while the background was formed by a curtain 
divided in the centre. The tiring-room {nepathya) 
was immediately behind the curtain. When char- 
acters came on the stage in a dignified manner, the 
two halves of the curtain were drawn aside by 
attendants ; but, when haste was to he indicated, 
the actor entered ‘with a toss of the curtain’ 
{apati-hsepo^a). 

One of the names for this curtain, yavanilcd, was supposed 
by Weber {ZDm xiv. [1860] 269, Ind, Stud., Leipzig, 1868, 
xiii. 492) to mean ‘the Greek cloth/ and the etymology was 
used by him to support his theory of Greek influence in the 
Indian drama. The word, however, more probably denotes 
some fabric made by the Yavanas. If so, it is, like iakdra and 
yavani, interesting as evidence of the period in which the drama 
assumed its form. 

Stage-properties of the most obvious description 
only, such as thrones and chariots, were used; 
and there was no scenery in the ordinary sense of 
the word. '' Its lack was supplied by lyrics de- 
scribing the imaginary surroundings, supplemented 
by mimetic action, and hy an elaborate system of 
gesture to which a conventional significance well 
understood by the audience was attached, some- 
what in the style of the modern ballet. 

3, The most important plays. — 

The earliest specimen of the Sanskrit drama was formerly 
supposed to be the MrchcJihakafdkd, which was referred to the 
4th cent. ; but, since the appearance of Sylvain L^vfs Le 
ThAdtre indien, it is now generally believed to belong to a 
later period (see below, iii. * Sudraka '). The earliest complete 
plays which have been published would seem to be those of 
Kalidasa, who probably lived in the reign of the Gupta monarch 
Ohandragupta ir. Yifcrainaditya (jl.h. 401-41^. But, In the 
prologue to what is usually regarded as Kalid&sa’s earliest 
drama, the MdlavikagnimUra, he records the names of some 
‘far-famed’ predecessors—Bhasa, Earailla, SaumiUa, and Kavi- 
putra. ITntil recently only fragments of plays by these 

f ramatists were known ; but^ in May 1910, Pandit T. Gapapati 
astri discovered, in an old library in Travancore, MSS of ten 
dramas of Bhasa, including the Svapna-vdsamdaitd, of which 
Bhasa was previously known, to be the author, and the jDan'dm- 
ckdrudatta, from which the plot of the Mfehahhakatikd was 
borrowed. Editions of these plays may be expected to ajmear 
shortly in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series (see Sylvain Ldvi, 
JA xvi. [1910] 888). ' ■ 

Fragments of Indian (Buddhist) dramas of a much earlier 
date have been discovered in Central Asia, These belong to 
the early Ku§ana period, when Central Asia formed part of the 
Indian Empire; and one of them is actually the work of 
A^vagho^a, the court poet of Kani^ka. The ohronolo^ of the 
Ku§ana period is at present in an unsettled state ; and the age 
of these fragments will be variously estimated according to the 
different riews which scholars hold as to the epoch of Kaniska. 

iFor ilie period to which these foreign invaders belong, 
see § < 0 . „ 
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That is to say, ’W'hile some will suppose tliom to lielon'^’ to the 
Isfc cent. B.C., others will assign them to the 1st or to the early 
part of the 2nd cent;, a.i). These dramas are of the (;on- 
venfcional form (see § s), and do not differ es.seiitially in lan- 
guage or style from the well-known examples of the classical 
period, Tlieir evidence is extremely im]>ortar^t, as showing 
that the structure of the drama was already settled at a period 
which may be from three to four and a half centuries anterior 
to Killidasa (see § lo (4)). See Koniglich Prnmimhc Turfan- 
Eximlitionen : Kleinere ^'amhit-'Pextey Heft 1, ‘ Bnichatucke 
buddhiatischer Dramen herausgegeben von Heinrich Liiders,‘ 
Berlin, 1911 ; Das ^ariputra^prakara-^a, ein Dmma des Asva- 
o/ioga, by Heinrich Luders, Berlin, 1911 (Sitzimgsber. der 
Kdriig. Preass. Akad. der Wisscnschaften, Phil, -Hist, Glasse, 
p. S88). 

The number of extant plays recorded in Schuyler’s 
Bibliography of the Sanskrit Drama exceeds live 
hundred, hut a great number of these are late and 
pui'ely imitative productions of little interest or 
literary value. The following list contains the 
titles, with short descriptions, of the most im< 
portant ; 

L KauuSsa.— (1) Malar ikCiijfiitmtra: the sfcoi’ 3 ’ of Kiiig 
Agnimitra and the Prinoes^s Slalavika (repeatedly translated, 
e.ff. TawneyS, Calcutta, 1891). The play is historic^il in the 
sense that some of the characters are knoym to history, 
Agnimitra was the second member of the fcliinga dynasty, 
which succeeded the Mauryos in the kingdom of Vidnia (E. 
Slalwa), c. 178 b.o. Incidents referred to in the play, such as the 
war with Vidarbha and the defeat of the Yavanas, are also 
perhaps historicai. (2) ^akuntald (the most popular of Skr. 
plays; first tr. Jones, Calcutta, 1789): the story of King 
Dusyanta and the nymph Saknntala, taken from bk, i, of the 
Mdmhhtlrafa. (3) Vikramorvasl (repeatedly translated, e.g. 
by Wilson): the story of King Bururavas and the Nymph 
tJrya^i, which goes back to Vedic times. A dialogue between 
these two personages is found in the Bigveda (x. 95), 

iS, Haesa (reigned a.». 606— c. 648).— <l and 2) llaUmmll 
tr. by Wilson) and PfiyadarUkd (k. Streldy, Paris, 1888 ; 


iing, tr, !n preparation by A, Y* W. Jackson), named after their 
heroines* feie plots are taken from the cycle of stories about 
the adventures of King Udayana of Yatsa. (3) Mttgdnmidax 
founded on the Buddhist story of the Bodliisaltva Jimuta- 
vahana (Eng. tr. by Boyd, London, 1872). In the opening 
benediction Buddha is invoked. i 

iii. BuDiiAKA.— J/rc/irMaftafiM, ®The Clay Oarfc’: a comedy 
of middle-class conteuiporary life. The plot gathers around the 
love of the rich courtesan Vasantasena for the poor but well- 
born Charudafcta (Eng. tr. by Wilson, and especially Ryder, 
Cambridge, Mass., 19US). This, the most human and amusing 
of Sanskrit plays, is now known to be an adaptation of Bhilsa’s 
Daridra-chdnidatta, ‘Poor Oharudattsv/ ^ 

iv. Biiavabhuti (flourished at the court of Ya^ovarman of 
Kanauj, c. a.d. G90).— (l and 2) Makdurasharita (tr. Bickford, 
Ijondon, 1871) and UUararfmictcharita (several translations, 
e,g. by Wilson) : founded on the story of llama, (3) Mdlali’ 
mdilham : a comedy of contemporary life named after the two 
chief characters Malati and Madhara(Eng, tr, by Wilson). 

V. BHAfTA Naraya^a (before the second half of tha 0th cent.). 
— (Eng. tr, by Tagore, Calcutta, 1880) : the plot 
la taken from the MmdbJidrata. 

vj. Yi^AKHAnATrA or Yi^akhadeva (about the same date as 
the last). a political drama with no principal 
female characters and no lovo interest (Eng. tr, by Wilson). 
The plot is historicjal. It turns on the fall of the Kandos and 
the coming to power (e. 316 b.o,) of Ohandragupta, tho founder 
of the Maar.ya dynasty, the SavSpoKorro? of Alexander the 
Great's historians. 

Tii. R3:.)AJ5EEHAkA Olved at the court of Mahendrap^a of 
Kanauh o. A.n. 900).-^^) Tiddhaidh^haftjik&r *The Pierced 
statue' (Eng. k. by toy, JAOE xxvii, flOOS] 1-71); (2) 
Karpummanjart^ ^The Oamphor Cluster’ (ed. and tr, Konow 
and Lanman, Cambridge, Mass., 1901); (3 and 4) 
ramdya^a and BfUa.hMrata, The first of these is, in some 
respects, an imitation of the Ratndmll; the second is note- 
worthy as being the only extant example of a play written 
altogether in Prakrit ; the third and fourth are founded respec- 
tively on the stories of the Mdmxlya^ and the Mahdbhiirata. 

vili. Ke85fAW!)5RA (11th cmit.),-^Prah{dhmhmidrodayat ‘The 
Rising of the Moon of Wisdom ’ : an allegorical play in which 
the characters are abstract ideas, virtues, or viccf.^ Its object 

1 Although these three plays bear the name of King Harp- 
vardhona siiSdItya of Thanesar, and each contains d verse 
asserting the royal authorship, it is probable that they were tho 
work of a court poet, perhaps Bana, to whom also a play 
entitled PdrmthpaH-^ya, ‘Farvatfs Wedding^ (tr, Glaser, 
Trieste prowamine* 1886), is attributed (on this whole pro- 

nm Ectlnghausen, Sana yardhmdp &m^mr et 

2 K*ing^ldraka, to whom this comedy is attributed, is the 
central figure of a group of legends, from which no exact 
lufotmabion as to hla date or locality can be obtained. As in 
other similar oases, ife i.s probable that the actual author was 
aome ’court poet. The Mreh&lihakatihd may perhaps belong to 
the 6bh or 7Ui century. 

K AHegorical characters are also found in one of the Buddhist 
plays of which frp.gmQnts have been discovered in Central Asiftr 


is to glorify the Vedanba philosophy and to inculcate the worship 
of ViHUU (JOng. tr. by TiylorJ^, Bomba}', 1SI)3). 

For dramas inscribf'rt on stone, see Kielhorn, ‘^BriichstuL’ko 
ind. iSchauspiele in Inschriiten sm Apnere’ (G'(r N, 1001) ; and 
Iliiltzsch, Eptgr. Ind. viii. |[100.>-61 99. 

4. Works on the theatre.— Of the Sanskrit 
treatises -whicli deal witli dramatic composition 
and theatrical representation the following are the 
mo.st important : — 

The Netty a4dstra> is an encycloptedia dealing 
with the theatre and all the arts associated there- 
with. It is regarded as the liighest aiitliority, 
and is supposed to be of Divine autliorsliip. It is 
said to have been revealed as a liftli Veda by the 
god Brahma to the sage Bharata, who is often 
mentioned in the plays as the stage-manager of 
the gods. It is at least as old as the earliest 
extant dramas, and may be much older. The list 
pf foreign invaders of India mentioned in it — 
Sakas, Yavanas, Prihlavas, Bahlikas— .seems to 
indicate the same period as the dramas themselves 
(see Sylvain L6vi, op. cit.. Appendix, p. 3). 

The Dfda-li’Ttpa (ed. and ti\ Haas, Kew Y'ork, 
191 i) of Dhanamjaya, who lived in the reign of 
MufijaerVakpatiraja, king of Mai wa (last quarter 
of the 10th cent,), deals only with the dramatic 
art, which it analyzes under four headings: (1) 
tlie plot, (2) the hero and the other characters, (3) 
the prologue and the various species of dramatic 
composition, (4) the poetry and the sentiments to 
be expresssed. 

The Snhityadarpana (ed. and tr* Ballantyne and 
Mitra, Calcutta, 1870) of Vi^vanatha, of uncorfeam 
date, treats not only of tiie drama but also of the 
whole art of poetry. 

These woi’ks show a subtle power of analysis 
which is characteristically Indian ; ])ut the ana- 
lysis is rather of the form ihan of the spirit, and 
is as alien as possible from what has, since the 
days of Aristotle, been regarded a.s dramatic criti- 
ci.sm in the West. Thus, the principles in accord- 
ance with which dramas arc classiiied ai'c founded 
on whfit we should consider accidents rather than 
essentials ; for example, the rank of the hero, the 
number of the acts, the kind of language (whether 
partly in Ban.skrit and partly in Prakrit, or alto- 
gether in Prakrit, etc.). According to such prin- 
ciples, all dramas are divided into two main classes 
— a higher (nlpaka)^ of which there are 10 varie- 
ties ; and a lower {uparfijktka)^ of wliich there are 
18 varieties. Of the filpakay the first variety is 
the nuiaha^ which must consist of not fewer tlian 
5 and not more than 10 acts, and in yrlrieli the 
hero must be a g0<l or a prince, e.g* Bakuntald. 
The next variety is the prakemmai a love-story 
of real life, in which hero and heroine must be of 
good family, e.g. MfelwhlmkafUsd. Of the uparfh 
paha the chief variety is the mltikaf which lifts the 
same type of hero as the ndtrtket, but is confined 
to 4 acts, e.g. Mntndmdl. Anotlier vaiiet^y, the 
fourth in the enumeration, is the Hnp,akaj %vhxch 
(according to the Btikityadm'pai^ct) is like the 
nrliika^ except that it is* rviitten entirely in Pra- 
krit, e.g* KaTpuTmm.flja7^%* 


[III addition to tbe rE»a^Maiid«)jamp4«^u§iiistjfJofeed, tbe 


1. B6FAKAk.“^i.) The iiA<E^oc, or Tuonolof^u©, doseriptlvc of 

tho paa«!ug tbroog or of a exploits (e,g. Vmmtatildha 

of YaradlkjhErya, cd. YMyasEgam, Calcutta. 1872 ; Kog. tr. In 
course of prepamiion by h, H* Gray). (!U) Prahasam^ or farce 
(e.ff, JyotlrMvam‘s Dhurtmaremgaimi tr. Marajsjfl, Tmtm mU& 
tndima, Milan, 187lr74, il 189-231). (iil.) JQfma, or preseixfia- 
Hon of terrible events, the effect of the combats, etc., often beinr 
mUmod by sorcery, eolmses, and Eke Bama*« Man^ 
lYuttlfonmafhana, ed. E. Schmidt, ADMQ Ixiu. [1909] 409-437, 
629-654). (iv.) Yydyoga, or military spectacle, from v^hich the 
sentiment of love is excluded (e.g. Kauchanacharya’s Dharnmi- 
jayavijaycti ed. SivsdatU and Farab, Bombay, 1895). 

2. UrAECTOAs.~<5.) The Tfotaka, merely a variety of the 

ndtaka (r..g. the nkramortm^ 3 , i.j). (ii.) in 

iv)»tch the name of the gfxideas Hn (‘Fnriimo*) Is frequency' 
mentioned, or the divinity la imitated by the horoips 
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dhava Bhat^a’s Sulhadmham'i^.a^ ed. Durgaprasada and Parab, 
Bombay, 1888). (iii.) BhanpMy a comic piece in. one act {e.g. 
Rupa Gosvami’s I)dn(lJcelikaumudl. ed, Jiva Gosvami, Mur- 
shidabad, 1881). 

To these should be added, though unmentioned by the native 
^dramaturgists, the very interesting ChdydndtaJca^ or ‘shadow 
play ’ (e.g. Subhata’s Bittafigada, tr. Gray, JAOS xxxi. [1911] : 
gee below, § 6).~-L, H. Gray.] 

In the same spirit the theorists delight in arrang- 
ing into divisions and suh-divisions—according to 
rank, character, and circumstances-—all the con- 
ceivable ty^es of hero and heroine, and all the pos- 
sible varieties of plot. Artificial and meticulous 
as is the theory of drama thus presented, it is j 
substantially observed in all the plays extant, and 
it acquires a more binding power as time goes 
on, so that the later productions are no longer 
works of art, hut exercises written to illustrate 
rules. 

5 . Prakrit nomenclature a sign of popular origin. 
— The whole nomenclature of the drama, however, 
as employed and expounded by the theorists, sup- 
plies indisputable evidence of its popular origin. 
The terms denoting acting and actors, the different 
kinds of plays, theatrical appliances, etc. , are pre- 
dominatingly Prakrit and not Sanskrit, as they 
must have been if the drama had been literary 
from the first. The very root natj ‘to act,^ is 
the Prakrit equivalent of the Sanskrit nr^t ^to 
dance,’ in the Indian sense, that is, * to express by 
mimetic action.’ It occurs in Panini’s grammar 
(IV. iii. 110, 129 ; 4th cent. B.O.), and both Panini 
himself and, still more explicitly, his commentator 
Patafijali (2nd cent. B.c.) show that, at their re- 
spective dates, the educated classes spoke Sanskrit, 
while the common people still continued to use 
their native dialects. The drama, then, had its 
origin among the common people; and, at the 
later period when it assumed a literary form, its 
nomeiiclatm*e was so firmly established as not to 
suffer change through the influence of its new sur- 
roundings, 

6 . Influence of the puppet-play. — Further evi- 
dence of a popular origin has been seen in the 
titles siitmahdra and sthdpaha applied to the 
manager and to his principal assistant. The word 
siitradJmra means literally ‘the holder of the 
strings,’ and stlidj^aha ‘ the placer.’ These terms 
are supposed to have been borrowed from the 
puppet-play, which was undoubtedly ^ a very 
ancient form of dramatic representation in India, 
and is alluded to by Nilakantha in his com- 
mentary on Mahdhluimta, xn. ccxcv. 5 {Shankar 
Pandit, in notes to VUcramorvasli p. 4, Bombay 
Bansitrit Berks, 1879; Pischel, Home, of the 
Puppet-play r, and ‘ Das altind, Schattenspiel,’ 
SBAW xxiii. [1906] 482-502; Gray, introduction 
to Ms tr. of the Dutdhgada^ in JAOS xxxii, [1912])* 

Th& ^thclpdla^ who !s well-known from the text-books, has 
almost vanished from the stage. He probably, however, ap- 
pears in the Kafpumma,%]arii although the MSS are not in 
agreement on this point (see Konow and Lanman, Karpufa,' 
ma/yan, p. 106, Harvard Oriental Series, vol iv. [1901]). 

7 . Popular plays The classical drama 

is, therefore, a popular product which has received 
a literary dovMopment. TMs development took 
place, as is, indeed, true of classical Sanskrit 
fiteratiixe generally, under royal patronage. The 
plays, as we learn from the prologues, were most 
frequently performed at palaces on the occasion of 
the Spring Festival; the characters remesentcd 
are most commonly kings and queens and 
sonml of the court ; the dramatists are usually 
court poets ; and the authorsMp%f a number of 
plays IS attributed to the kings themselves. 

The popular drama, however, did not cease to 
exist because it assumed a more polished form 
at courts. While the works of a Kalidasa or a 
Bhavabhutt were being performed before a courtly 
audience in the hall of the xmlacq, the popular 


plays were appealing to humbler folk in tlie open 
air. They still survive in India under the name 
ot ydtrds^ a name which declares their religious 
origin ; for ydtrd means a festival in honour of 
some deity. The plots, too, of these popular plays 
are still religious in character. They are still 
taken from the legends of the gods and heroes of 
\hQ MaJidhhdrafa and Rdmdyana, The striking 
similarity between the ydtrds and the ‘ mysteries ’ 
of^ mediaeval Europe has been pointed out by 
Nisikanta Cliattopadhyaya {The Ydtrds^ or tlm 
Popular Dramas^ of Bengal^ London, 1882, p. 3 ; 
Ind. Es^ Zurich, 1883, p. 3), and there can be 
no doub the theatre in India, as in Europe, 
had its m religion. 

8 . Rererciices to drama in early literature. — The 
earliest certain mention of a dramatic literature 
appears to occur in Panini’s grammar (c. 350 B.C.), 
ly. iii. 110 - 111 , where he gives rules for the forma- 
tion of the names denoting the followers of two 
text-books on the drama — those of Silfilin and 
IMasvin. These treatises are lost ; it is probable 
that they and all other works of the same nature 
were superseded by the JTdtyaddstra (see § 4 ). 
Panini’s commentator, Patafijali (c. 140B.C.), often 
refers in his Mahdbhd^a to actors, and mentions 
two plays by name — Kamsavadha, ‘ the Slaying of 
Kaipsa,' and Balibandhana, ‘ the Binding of Bali ’ 
— with the additional information that in the former 
the adherents of Kamsa and Vasudeva respectively 
reddened and blackened their faces (Weber, Ind, 
Studien, xiii. 487 ; cf. also Keith, ZDMG Ixiv. 
[1910] 534-536). As both of the earliest recorded 
plays celebrated the ex|)loits of the god Yisnu, it 
has been suggested that the drama may have’t aken 
its origin from religious performances in his honour. 
There are also other indications that this view may 
possibly be correct (see § 2 ( 6 )). 

9 . Dramatic character of some early literature. 
— The earliest literature of India, extending hack 
to a period c. 1200 or 1500 B.c., includes certain 
compositions which are to some extent dramatic in 
character, and which may well have supplied the 
germ of a regular drama. In the Rigveda there 
are fifteen hymns written in the form of dialogues, 
which, if recited with appropriate action and with 
the parts assigned to separate actors, would make 
diminutive plays. ^ 

The ancient epic poems, the Mahdhhdrata and 
Bdmdyana, contain many scenes which might well 
he acted' The step from the epic bo the drama, if 
such a development had taken place in India, would 
have been a short one, since the change of speaker 
in the eiiic is denoted by a short prose statement, 
which is little more than a stage direction — ‘A. 
spake ’ — and not by a line of verse incorporated in 
I the poem, as in Homer, 

The Bral imana literature, dating from c. 800 B. 0 . , 
also contains accounts of performances of a dra’* 
matic character which took place in connexion ^vith 
certain religious ceremonies : 

* On solemn occasions, such as that of the sacrifice of a horse, 
it was the custom in Vefiio times to recite old histories and 
songs ; and the performers, the priests of the Rig-veda and the 
Yaiur-veda spoke turn and turn about ‘(Hillebrandt, Ritual 
Litteratur i&XAP iff 2], Strassburg, 1897, p. 160). On the day 
of a Mahavrata an Arya and Suara appeared, who disputed 
about s, skin (Hillebrandt, Roman. Eorsoh, v. [1890] 827>; and 
at the ceremony of the purchase of soma a buyer and seller 
were introduced* who held an animated conversation about the 
price. The buyer made his offer, the seller raised his price- If 
the soma-dealer proved refractory, the purchaser was hound to 
tear the soma from him, and also to take away the gold and the 
cow which he had given fox* the soma. ' If the dealer resisted, 
the buyer had to heat him with a leather strap or with billets 


1 For these * hymiis, see Oldenherg, JURMQ- Xxxvff 
(1883) 54, and xxxlX. (1885), 62 ; Sylvain L^vi, op, oit, 801 ; von 
Schroder, Myst&rium u, Mimm im. Rig’-mm, Leipidg, 1908, 
p, 1; WsiitemiK WZm xxiii. [1909] 103; Hekel, %raprvinK 
desind. Dramas und%os,’ xviii (1004)69-83, IS7-108 ; Keitli, 
in /RM 1911, p. m : 
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of wood (HiOelirandt, Ye(lisch& Mvtholcnie, Breslau, 1891-1002, 
i. 75; Pischel, Home of the Ptippet-play, p. 12).i 

10. Origin of the drama. — The foregoing para- 
graphs contain a summary of such evidence as 
bears on the question of the origin of the drama. 
Trom a consideration of the evidence thus sum- 
marized, the following four points would seem to 
be established : 

(1) The drama was of popular, not of learned, 
origin (see § 5). It is, therefore, difficult to suppose 
any connexion between it and the suTiivada hymns 
of the lligveda (see § 9). 

(2) The drama is of lyric, not of epic, origin. 
The actual plays are es.sentially lyrical. Their 
frame-work consists of a number of little poems 
about the beauties of Nature, or personal feelings, 
somewhat after the manner of Heine’s Lwdm\ The 
prose dialogue which connects these is of minor 
importance, and originally was probably left to 
improvisation (see § 2 (5)). It is probable, then, 
that the drama arose from songs associated with i 
gestures, f.c. ‘dancing,’ in the Indian sense. Its 
form could not be explained if it were supposed to 
be of epic origin (see § 9).^ 

(3) Its origin was religious. This is inferred from 
the existence of the ncmdl (see § 2 (1)), from the 
analogy of the ydtrds (§ 7), and from the titles of 
the earliest recorded plays (§ 8). The fact that 
dramas were regularly performed at the Festival 
of Spring would seem to indicate that the rites 
from which they derived their origin may have 
been originally associated with some primitive 
form of Nature-worship, like those which are 
found incorporated in Brahman ritual (| 9). It is 
quite possible that, in certain parts of India, the 
worship of Visnu-Krsna, with which the drama 
would appear to be especially connected (§§ 2 (6), 
8), may have been at a later date superimposed on 
some popular festival of the Mad. 

(4) A drama of some kind certainly existed as early 
as 350 B.C. (see §8), and, at some period betw'eeii 
this date and the date of the fragments found in 
Central Asia (see § 3), the form of the classical 
drama was stereotyped. The peoples of foreign 
nationality who have left their traces in the 
drama, and who are mentioned in the dramatic 
text -books, are tho.s6 who occur in the other 
literature— epics, grammatical works, law-books, 
etc.— and in the inscriptions which fall within this 
period (Rapson, B. Jf, Oai.^ ‘Andhra Dynasty,’ 
etc., London, 1908, p. xcviii). 

ir. The question of Greek infiuence.— The view, 
formerly widely accepted, and most fully expounded 
by Windisch {‘ Der griech. Einiluss im xnd. Drama ’ 
lyerh. d, 5 Intmiwt. Or.-Oom,^ Berlin, 1882, IX. 
ii. 3]}, that the Indian drama had been influenced 
by the Newer Attic Comedy of Menander and 
Bhilemon (340-260 B.a), probably iinds fe%v sup- 
porters at the present day. The arguments of 
w indisch are carefully considered one by one by 
Sylvain L^vi {op, who finds none of them eon- 
vmcingj and, as has been pointed out (§§ 2, lo), 
there are so many fundamental differences between 
the Indian and the Greek drama primafacie^ 
they have all the appearance of being Independent 
developments. 


Jbe standard work on the dmtaa is 

^ImuEi t4yi, L 0 Thmtn Biris, X880 : the best collec- 
tion of translations is still that of H. H. Wflson, Setim 

m TMain of iU ** vols. xi. and xii. of 

of jr. B^mUoTK Xiondon, 1871 j the best MUiogtmhv 
^ thf X>m7m is that of Montg-dmeij Schuyler, voL 

iii; of mo Columbia Uniremity Indo-Imnian Series, 3^w York, 


i IJo the reference given by Hsohel add yon Schroder, Mi 
tinum u. Mirms, ana Keith, S^'Akkc^i/mta Affmvedcot. Jjondc 
ions m* * 



1900. A survey of Indian dramatiirg'in literature, with refer- 
ences to parallel passages, is given by G. C- O. Haas, in his ed. 
and tr. ot the Daiia-Rupii in the same series (New York, lull). 
Reference may also be made to A, V. Williams Jackson, 
‘Certain Dramatic Elements in Sanskrit Plays, with Parallels 
in the English Drama,’ in AJPh six. (1898) 241-254, and ‘Chil-s 
dren on the Stage in the Ancient llnidu Drama/ in Looker-On^ 
V. <1897) 609-510 ; and to L. H. Gray, ‘ The Sanskrit Novel and 
the Sanskrit Drama,’ in WZKM xviii. (1904) 48-64. 

E. J. Rapsoh. 

DRAMA (Jajmnese). — i. Origin.— The Japan- 
ese themselves do not hesitate to carry back the 
drama to mythological times. 

The Kojiki tells us how the great .sun-goddess Amnterasu*o 
mikami-no-mikoto, angry with her miaeliicvous and turbulent 
brother Susa no w’6, god of winds and storms, hid herself in a cave 
and refused to come forth. The gods, distressed by the eclipse 
of light which ensued, sought to lure her from the cavern, and 
at last succeeded in doing so by means of a simple play, A 
young and beautiful deity, Amatsu-uzume-no-mikoto, clad in 
moss from the mountain of Kayou, garlanded with flowers from 
the spindle-tree, and bearing in her hand a bunch of bamboo- 
fronds, Tvas set to dance a hieratic dance at the entrance to the 
Cfwern. The dance (it is still exhibited at lae and Nara, and 
in Izurao) w^as found vastly amusing by the crowd of gods 
assembled at the cave to witness the success or failure of tlie 
experiment, and a roar of delighted laughter went up from 
them. The sulking sun-goddess was filled with 4Voman-like 
curiosity, peeped out from her hiding-place, and was finally 
presuaded to return to her proper sphere. Thus the Ama-no* 
iwado-no-kaffura, or ‘ play before the celestial gate,’ came to be 
looked upon as the germ from which has sprung the classical 
; drama of old Japan. 

; The value of the above legend depend.^ on the 
view taken as to the hi.storic value of the KojiJd^ 
a compilation of the 8th cent. A.D., to which few 
foreigners would assign the same high position 
that is accorded to it by the Japanese. Under the 
year a.d. 671, however, the Nikongi speaks of a 
tama% or ‘ nce-fleld-dance,’ connected with the 
ingathering of the harvest; and this, by the be- 
ginning of the 11th cent., had developed into a 
more or less formal pantomime under a Chinese 
name denqakUy which signifies the .same thing as 
tamai, I’he tamai, however, seems to have been 
a purely Shintoisiie dance, connectfid with the 
indigenous Nature - worship ; the dengaJm was 
more or less buddhicized, and was nexjormed by 
men with shaven crowns who were called denmjen- 
boshif or teachers of the law connected with the 
rice -field -dance, and who belonged (donbtle.ss 
irregularly) to the Buddhist clergy* VYe have 
here a point of contact with the hiatory of Bud- 
dhist developments in Japan. During the 9th and 
10th cents., when tlie miseries of the country were 
very great, and when little, if anything, %vaH clone 
for the amelioration of the peoxde by the selfishly 
cultured monks whose chief seats were in Nara, 
Kyoto, Hieizan, and a few otlier seats of mon- 
astic piety, traveHing priests belonging to no par- 
ticular sect of Buddhism itinerated throughout 
the country, gathering the people round them by 
simple dances and religious performances, and 
teaching the elements of popular religion. These 
men were known as oaon-wiYdnctmt ‘dancing 
reciters of prayers/ They were also denmhu^ 
hoshL The most famous of these men was ICtya 
ShSnin (9th cent-), a prince of the Imperial blood, 
who travelled all through the country with his 
mystery plays and dances. It is in tliese itinerat- 
ing preachers that we find the true succeseora of 
that faith in Amitabha alone, which, developed in 
the 7th cent, by the Chinese patriarch ^enao, and 
encouraged by Shdtoku Taishi, disappeared for a 
while under tne titualktic burdens of the systems 
in vogue at Nam and Kyoto, to reappear in the 
simpler Jddo systems of Honen and SSxnran, 

But the ‘ rice-field-dances ’ develox^ed in another 
direction. By the side of the solemn and sedate 
denpakUf with its religious tone, there arose the 
or ‘ Chinese dance/ full of humour and 
comedy, and hence changed in popular parlance 
to saritgaJm, or ‘ monkey-dance/ which presently 
J^capie tho most popular of all the forms of 
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dances, and eventually developed into the 
far excellence. 

The word 7}(7 presents certain difficulties. Used as a verb it 
means * to be able,’ ‘ to have the power * ; as a noun it sij^nifles 
‘power,’ ‘faculty,’ ‘capacity,’ ‘talent.’ It is much used in 
Buddhist philosophy, tbouffh this fact does not throw much 
light on its employment as a designation for lyrical dramas. 
P6ri {op, cit. infra) quotes Motoori (1730-1801) as suggesting that 
the character is a contraction for waza^ a term frequently used 
to denote ‘ actions,’ ‘ liturgies,’ * dances.’ We have kami-waza^ 

‘ liturgies * ; unai-waza^ ‘ dances ’ ; oko-waza^ ‘ comic spectacles ’ ; 
and Fujiwara Akihara (1020-1088) even speaks of sarugakU’ifiO' 
waza. There is much to be said for this theory, but it still 
leaves untouched the problem as to how the pronunciation 
waza came to be changed to no. Can it be that there lurks in 
no some echo of the Indian word nd{a (‘ nautoh *) ? The no came 
into vogue in Japan at a time when Japan had close intercourse 
with China, when China was greatly influenced by India ; and 
there is much in the nautoh that reminds one of the no. 
Motoorl's theoiy, that nd^waza^ is strengthened by the fact 
that the jirincipal actor in a no drama is called fhi-te, (lit. 

TTOtipT^s). 

2. The * no.’ — Apart from the philological diffi- 
culty involved in the name, the no is a lyric drama 
composed mainly of two factors— singing and pos- 
turing. Of these, posturing is the more ancient. 
We have seen that the Japanese assign the origin 
of the wo, as of the temple-dance iteelf, to that 
original Imgura dance which was performed at the 
cave of the sun-goddess, and which is still per- 
petuated in the kagura dances at shrines and 
temples. The tamai was also mainly a dance, 
prohabl^r not nnlike the country dances which still 
survive in remote country districts, wherever the 
police can be persuaded to shut their eyes, in con- 
nexion with the Feast of 0-hon. These dances 
are almost invariably accompanied by some rude 
instrumental music, and it is almost inevitable 
that singing should ensue when the bodies of a 
company of men and women are set in harmonious 
motion by the sound of some simple instrument. 
The country dances of all peoples are accompanied 
with song. The dialogues connecting the various 
songs and dances came in later, but so subsidiary 
is the place assigned to what in Europe would be 
considered the most important portion of the 
drama, that they are frequently omitted alto- 
gether from the utaibon, or printed copies of the 
no dramas. The place where the dialogue should 
come in is indicated by the simple addition at the 
end of the song of the words shiha-jihaf ‘ and so 
forth,’ or serif u ar% Hhere are words spoken’ 
(P6ri, op. cit. 263). 

When the no appeared in its perfected condition 
during the Namhokucho and Muromachi periods 
(1332-1603), it had a libretto, or book of words, many 
of which have come down to us. Over a thousand 
no dramas are laiown to have existed : they were 
divided into two classes— wcAi, the inner circle, 
the plays most commonly represented ; and soto, 
the outer ring of less familiar, because less popu- 
lar, plays. Common parlance speaks of naigwai 
{=ucJd soto) ni-hyahu ban, Hhe 200 pieces inner 
and outer,’ but the number extant is a little in 
excess of that. There are about 260 which are 
now actually current (for their names see P6ri). 
A new m play occasionally finds its way to the 
st^e even now, but rarely with great success. 

The no are classified according to their subjects, 
as follows: (1) Kami no, or sMnji no, dramas 
which concern the gods or things divine, i.e. 
mythological pieces or pieces relating to the 
legends connected with some particular god or 
temple. These pieces are also termed waki no, 
though the reason fox this term is not quite clear, 
(2) Bhugen no, or ' dramas of good wishes,’ written 
for the imrpose of celebrating heroes, famous men, 
emperors, etc. Some dramas evidently are capable 
of bemg treated as either kami no or shugen no. 
This class includes nearly all the^ so-called otoko 
mono, or shwu pieces relating to warriors, 

whom Buddhism relegated to the path l^h^ 


Shura (or Asuras) as a punishment for the blood- 
shed connected with their lives. (3) Yiirei no 
and seirei no, dramas connected with apparitions, 
ghosts, spirits — the former cla.ss referring to the 
spirits of warriors or women ; the latter, to the 
manifestations of the spirits of animals, plants, 
flowers, etc. In these plays (hence called fo or 
onna mono) the principal actor, or shi4e, is always 
a woman, the name katsura mono being also given 
to them from the katsura head-dress worn by the 
female character. Many of the plays classified as 
kami no or genzai no may he put down as onna- 
mono as wed. (4) Genzai no. Whilst all the 
dramas hitherto considered have dealt with pro- 
blems of another world, the gods great and small, 
the spirits and souls of the righteous and un- 
righteous, the fourth class deals with problems, 
not of the present time, but of the present world. 
It represents the human side of the lyrical drama, 
scenes more or less historical, illustrations of 
manners and customs, etc. 

A second classification, dating apparently from theTokugawa 
period (1008-1868), gives a fivefold division— yiw, dan, jo, kyd, hi, 

‘ god, man, woman, folly, demon ’—the fourth practically corre- 
sponding to the genzai no of the classification just given. 

3. The * kyogen.’ — The writers of the no dramas 
were all either Buddhist monks or persons impreg- 
nated with the spirit of Buddhism. The present 
world is to Buddhism nothing hut ‘ folly,’ and it 
is easy to see how the plays of the genzai no came 
to he classed as hjo, ‘folly.’ But the present 
world has a constant tendency to assert itsdf even 
in the most monastic of minds, and not only do 
we find the kyd, or genzai mono, occupying their 
own position among the legitimate dramas of the 
no, but we find evolving out of them a new species 
of theatrical composition, the kyogen, or satirical 
farce, which came to form a pendant to the lyrical 
drama, just as a satiric drama was appended to 
the conclusion of a Greek trilogy. 

Kd and kyogen are acted on the same stage, but 
never by the same actors. In the no the actors 
wear masks, in the kyogen they wear none ; the 
dances are the same, but the manner of execu- 
tion is different. In the no everything is solemn, 
stately, impressive ; in the kyogen there is a sound 
of laughter, mixed with an imdertone of sadness. 
In the no we have the Buddhist clergy preaching 
their highest doctrines of life, and setting up an 
ideal which shall infiuence society ; in the kyogen 
there is the sense of the ridiculous and the sense 
of sadness which both alike come from the con- 
sciousness of failure to attain to an ideal. If the 
no gives us the high ideals of life as dreamed of by 
the recluse priesthood of the period, the kydgen 
gives us a true picture of the degenerate nafional 
life of the Ashikaga (or Muromachi) age. It would 
he possible to re-construct a picture of the social 
conditions of the age from the texts of the extant 
kydgen. Following the analysis given by Florenz, 
we should see, in the sketches made by these 
anonymous satirists, a nobility and clergy efifemi- 
nate and worldly, and meriting the disdain of the 
fighting classes whose hand was uppermost in the 
affairs of the distracted empire, a low state of 
social morality, much poverty and distress, no 
efficient system of police, and, above all, a general 
callousness and indiflerence to siiflering which 
acquiesced in the ridiculing of the blind, the 
maimed, and the suffering. Read in connexion 
with works like the Tsurezure gusa and the 
voluminous correspondence of men like Hchiren, 
Rennyo, and others, now being gradually made 
accessible to *VYestern readers, the kydgen texts 
are invaluable for all students of J apanese life and 
social dining the Middle Ages. 

4. inhe ‘ iSibuki- — The nd and kyogm were 
never popular performances. They were com- 
posed for the amusement of certain' privileged 
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Masses in the capital and elsewhere; they were 
patronized "by Shoguns and oourtiers ; and, when 
the kydt/cn liad lost tiieir sting by reason of the, 
27CCX Tohigcmica introduced by Tyeyasii (1001^-'3‘2}, 
almost every daimyo of any iinx^ortance or wealth 
kept his own troupe of actors at his little court. 
But for the common people, the mercliant, the 
farmer, and the artisan, the lyrical dramas were 
never intended. 

About the year 1560 there ajipeared in Kyoto a 
woman named Iziinio no 0 Ivuni, whose genius 
produced a remarkable revolution in the dramatic 
world of her country, 0 Kuni was the daughter 
of an Iziimo hlacksinith, and, being a girl of 
prepossessing appearance, was early engaged as 
a mihli or kagitm^hmi^^Xy at a temple in the 
village of Kitsuki. The temple ’was destroyed 
by fire, and 0 Kuni started on a quest for money 
to rebuild it. It is probable that she "went first to 
Sado, where gold had recently been discovered, 
and where money was readily spent. Soon after- 
wards, in 15G9, she made her appearance at Kyoto, 
Avliero she set up a booth (or sfubai) in the dry bed 
of the Kamogawa, and began giving performances 
which speedily became very popular. She was 
dressed in the black robe of a priest of the 
Shinshu sect of Buddhists, and her dancing wms 
of the style known as gaga-otlori^ or nmnhidm- 
adoriy the paiitoniiinic sacred dance which, as we 
have seen, Kuya Shonin and others used in their 
itinerating preachings through the country. She 
accompaniecL her dancing by rude songs on the 
impermaneney of this transient world. Her per- 
formances attracted much attention* and her q^uest 
for the temple 'was soon accomplished. In the 
meantime she had discovered her vocation. To 
this she was helped by a certain K«agoya Htinza- 
buro, the son of a samurai in Owari, 'who had 
been educated by monks at Odawara, and adopted 
later by Gamo, ford of Aidzu, one of the political 
supporters of the Taiko Hideyoshi. Nagoya -was 
a handsome and brave man, with a great reputa- 
tion as a lady-killer. It was said that the Mr 
Yodogimi was one of his conquests, and that 
Hideyoshrs reputed son, Hideyori, wavS in reality 
his.^ Gamo died in 1695, and Nagoya, now a 
roidn^ or masteiiess knight, came presently to 
Kyoto, where he became attached to 0 liuni, 
who was some fifteen years his senior. Under his 
infiuence, she changed her methods. She dis- 
carded her priest’s robe for the dress of a iwo- 
sworded samurai^ sang popular ditties Instead of 
nemhutsu, hymns, and began to act on themes of a 
purely secular nature. Her popularity increased 
still more. Hobunaga, Hideyoshi, and Hideyoshi’s 
son, Hideyasu, invited her to act in their presence, 
tvnd there is an old print in the Museum at Uyeno, 
which represents her performing before a crowdejd 
house in which several Europeans are to be seen. 
This touch of the West in contact wdth the East 
is not without its significance. Every resilient 
in Japan knows how marvellously quick the 
Japanese are to ailopt the latest ideas from foreign 
countries, and it is quite i^mssible that the modern- 
ized drama which was thus instituted by 0 Kuni 
and Nagoya contained elements derived from the 
European drama. Shakespeare was in the zenith 
of his power when 0 Kuni was acting* and there 
were but few Englishmen in Japan who could 
have told the Japanese of him. OomeilJe was not 
yet bom ; but tfie Spanish drama had been at Its 
topmost point of fame for many years, and there 
were many Spaniards, clerical and other, in the 
Imperial city. It is possible that the Europeans 
represented in the old print in the Tokyo Museum 
are Spaniards, 

The popular name for these representations was 
sMbaiy a name still in universal use to denote a 


tlieatre, the yecular drama, or a secular play. The 
name cliusen for it by its fouuderH was Icahul'l, a 
word originally signifying comedy and iiceuec, 
hut in later days ennobled so as to <lenoie * the 
art of singing and daiming.’ T<ikyo still boasts^ 
of a htbiiki-cJhOy or street devoted to this sort of 
di*ania, and of a hahuhi-za theatre, which has 
hitherto attracted to itself some of the greatest 
names of the Japanese theatrical world. 

The year 1004 mai'ks the lieight of 0 Kuni’s 
personal popularity. About that year, Nagoya, 
who had returned to his samurai life, was killed 
in a brawl, and O Kuni, who w'as getting on in 
years, retired to a nunnery in her native place, 
whore she died in obscurity, nine years later. 

5. The * oiina-kabuki.’— -Imitation is always one 
of the greatest tests of popularity. Before O Kuni 
retired from the histrionic life, her theatres had 
already found imitators in various cities, notably 
at Osaka and Yedo, and the movement showed 
signs of permanent vigour. Out the onna-Icabukiy 
as it was called, fell into disgrace with the Bhog un- 
ate, and its prominent feature was prohibited by 
the police of lyeyasii in 1629. One of the chief 
novelties of 0 Kuni’s representations had been her 
bold assumption of male attire. But wdien she fell 
in with Nagoya she was no longer a young woman, 
and it docs not seem that there were other women 
directly associated with her in the enterprise. W hat 
was probably harmless in her ease became a prece- 
dent of doubtful character in the hands of others. 
Women of uncertain reputation were brought on 
the stage in the rival hab%iM theatres ; “wifeli them 
•wore associated men of low life, and the result 
seemed very dangerous to the puMic morals. The 
employment of women in habuld plays was there- 
fore jmohibited by the Slidgnns’ police. No woman 
was emiJoyed as an actress in a theati’e from the 
year 1629 until the d/dmt, in the so-called sfmhU 
shibaiy of Sada Yakko, at the end of the 19fch 
century. 

6* The *nmgy6-shibai.’—- The prohibition of 
women actors was, for the time being, an almost 
crushing blow to the kahuhi* The place of tlie 
women, banished by the decree of 1629, was taken 
by young boys, who played the women’s parts ; but 
the moral consequences of the so-called waknshu- 
shibai were worse than those of the onna-skibui 
had been. Besides, the boy-actors had not yet 
been trained, and some time nad perforce to elapse 
before the kabuU could regain its former popu- 
larity. In tile meantime a new s^iecies of dramatic 
perfomance got an mnlugs, which its promoters 
used to great advantage. The visitor to Ja}>an 
will stEl sometimes meet with a travelling mendi- 
cant, carrying on his back a portable shrine eon- 
taining some religious imago or symbol which is 
the pilgrim’s obJet‘t of devotion. It is probable 
that in these mendicant vagrants wo have a relic 
of the ancient odoid-mjnhutsUi and tliat the itiner- 
ant preachers carried wdtli them an idol, before 
wMch they performed their siniplo religious clauces, 
and which they used m a ylsibie emblem of the 
faith they preached. O Kuni had discarded the 
emblems, whilst retaimug for a while the religious 
dance and song; hut there were (and still are) 
tmtelllng priests Who retained tliem. The found- 
ers of the mngyu-sMhah or ^dolls’ theatro,’ made 
these dolls or images the central feature of their 
art. The itineration ceased, and the idol, settled 
in a pemmnent abode, developed into a marionette, 
or sot of movable dolls. The marionettes of the 
mngijd-shibai were extremely popular during the 
whole period of the I’okugnwa govominent, and 
performances of this sort are still to be met with* 
especially in Osaka. Strange to say, the marion- 
ettes had a considerable in fiucnce on the subsequent 
developments of the habtiJd, 
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* Among' the things,’ says Balet, in a lecture delivered before 
the Alliance Fran^aise at Yokohama, Feb. 1911, ‘which strike 
and shock ua most in the popular theatre must be placed the 
singular gesticulation of the actors. Sti9f, and moving by 
brusiiue starts, their gestures completely lack the ease and 
/^laturalness of real life ; one would say they were marionettes, 
and not without good reason ; for the actors of the kahuld took 
the marionettes of the booths in the fairs as their models. By 
an incomprehensible aberration, the Japanese have imitated 
these gestures, have elaborated them, and have fixed them 
permanently in the drama — except in comedy,— thus keeping 
aloof from the true imitation of life, falsifying the expression of 
even the simplest sentiments, to the point of making them a 
pure pantomime. From the theatre, these gestures passed 
insensibly into daily life. It is not difficult to find traces of 
them in the current expression of certain emotions; anger, 
scorn, especially defiance, are often expressed among the 
Japanese in the manner of the actors of the kaluki. Apart 
from this influence of gestures, the other— that of the manners 
and morals preached up ad nauseam in bloodthirsty tragedies 
— has not been the least effective in the formation of the 
Japanese mentality.* It is nob necessary to follow Balet in all 
his conclusions and inferences. The mam thing is to note the 
effect of the marionette theatres on the gestures of the Jcabuki 
actors. 


7. The ^joruri.* — Japan, like every Oriental 
counti'y, has always had its story-tellers and 
wandering minstrels, whose repertoire inclnded 
stories and legends of gods, heroes, and person- 
ages famous in national history, such as Benkei, 
the fighting monk. One of the most popular of 
these stories was the history of Joruri, the famous 
mistress of Yoshitsune— a story belonging to the 
same cycle of epos as Bcnkei (see Saito Mitsashi-bo 
Bmilcei, by de Benneville, Yokohama, 1910). The 
.story of the loves of thi.s celebrated woman was so 
popular that it overshadowed all the rest and gave 
its name to tlie whole class of minstrel narrative, 
so that a joruri came to be the generic name for 
this class of recitals. The joruri stories were 
originally unwritten, handed down from minstrel 
to minstrel in substance but not in letter, Ota 
Nobunaga, the rival of HideyosM, and a man of 
considerable literary judgment, is said to have 
suggested that it would be an improvement to 
the joruri to have an established written text, 
and his mistress, Ono no 0 Tsu, is said to have 
been the first person to commit 0 , joruri to writing. 
A few years later, about A.D. 1600, joruri singer, 
Menukiya Chozabiiro, conceived the idea of a part- 
nership with the master of a marionette show near 
Osaka, and the result was a form of ningya-shihai^ 
which soon gained the ipopular favour. In 1685, | 
a certain Takemoto Gidayu opened a marionette | 
theatre, bearing his own name, in Osaka, and the 
joruri came to be equally well known under the 
new name of gklayii. 

8. The Genroku theatre. — The influence of the 
marionette show on the legitimate drama is seen in 
the fact that some of the greatest dramaturgists 
of Japan under the Tokugawas, notably Chika- 
iimtsu and Takeda {middle of 18th cent.), were 
also writers of gidayu. From the marionette 
theatre they had learned the value of the literary 
side of the drama. They appreciated the fact that 
it was something more than a mere collection^ of 
lyrio songs loosely strung together by words which 
were scarcely worth recording, more than a mere 
exhibition of gestures and movements such as could 
be done by marionettes quite as well as by living 
men-— above all, that it was more than the diversion 
of the passing hour by realistic, but motiveless, 
imitations of scenes of real life. Ohikamatsu Mon- 
memon (1653-1724) stands a very long way behind 
Shakespeare, but he understood, as Shakespeare 
and Ms contemporaries had done, the vocation of 
the dramatic poet. He aimed at, and to a certain 
extent succOeded in, putting the dramatic poet into 
hhj proper place as the creator of a drama with 
ideals, representing life, and forming manners. 
The mediceval no had been the sole property of 
the ruling military and cultured classes ; 0 Kuni s 
work had been an appeal to the vulgar; Chika- 


matsu and his school, without excluding the edu^ 
Gated or despising the ignorant classes, made their 
appeal to the great common-sense hourgeoUU^ which 
forms the mainstay of every nation. That their 
appeal was not made in vain, may be seen in the 
immense influence exercised by Takeda's ChueHn- 
guru in keeping alive in the people’s heart the spirit 
of loyalty to the Imperial throne. 

9. Diifeculties besetting the ^kabuki.^— One of 
the gi’eat difficulties in the way of realizing the 
highest dramatic ideals lay, and still lies, in the 
despised position of the actors. The IcahuM has 
never quite effaced the bar sinister in its escutcheon. 
Its founders, 0 Kuni and Nagoya, were deemed 
none too respectable j the onnct^cahuld were per- 
formed mostly by prostitutes ; the lads who acted 
in the waJcashu’mbuJci were connected with vices 
which flourished in one of the ‘ cities of the plain* ■ 
There was reason in abundance for the Tokugawa 
government to take alarm : there was not merely 
the love of pleasure and the increase of luxury 
among the people to be feared, but also the danger 
to the social order, and the confusion of classes and 
castes. The Shogunal government did not weaken 
in the carrying out of what it conceived to be its 
duty. In 1609, lyeyasu prohibited all theatres in 
Shidzuoka, which was at that time his residence ; 
in 1610 certain court ladies at Kyoto were sent into 
exile for going to a theatre, the manager of the 
theatre being executed. In 1629 every perform- 
ance in wMch women appeared was forbidden. In 
1641 a manager who had allowed his ‘ young men ’ 
to appear as women on the stage was severely 
punished. A few years later, under strict regula- 
tions, a few actors were allowed to appear in female 
characters, but they were forbidden to wear silk 
or brocades, and had to shave the front of their 
head. Theatres, like brothels, ware relegated to 
certain quarters, sawAwai w^ere forbidden to attend 
them, and the actors were not allowed to associate 
with the ordinary citizens. They were classed 
apart, like the eta, and the numeral substantive 
used for them classed them with animals rather 
than with men, as though one should say, * so many 
head of cattle,’ ‘so many head of actors.’ The 
term hawara-mono refers to the origin of the 
habuTd amongst the heap of broken ‘tiles’ and 
rubbish in the dry river-bed of the Kamogawa. 
Under such circumstances it was extremely dimcult 
for the habttld drama to struggle into respecta- 
bility. 

10. Earliest written ‘ kabuki •!¥ e have already 
seen that the writing of joruri influenced the pro- | 
duction of regular dramas. It is worthy of notice I 
that, in 1655, a theatre in Yedo produced *a con-* 1 
secutive drama of several acts, entitled Soga no ^ 
Juban Kiri, Avhich required 15 actors. Another 
play, in 1666, also produced in Tokyo, was written 
by Kawara Jonnosuke, and was entitled ^oga no 
hyogen. One may see from the titles ^ 
plays bow strong was the appeal 


genuine, it informal, epic poem, 

II. Actor families.— One of the results 
Tokugawa legislation, which compelled the, 
to live by themselves, apart from their*; 
citizens, was the formation of an actor dafs. ' 
was quite in accordance with ancient Jap, ani , 
dition. Japan has, from fche eaidiest 
castes of doctors, wrestlers, sword-makers^ 
etc., and the result of the system mayvb#' 
the specialized skill of producMon edpTfid' 
a marvellous lack of creative power) 
almost all Japanese work, espeoially;|h:|| 
departments of art. In the Japfine^\vf 
observe the rise of great actor 
Ichikawa Banjtiro^ which has, as ™ 
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typed the dramatic art along certain definite lines, 
and thereby produced an artic^le perfect in its own 
way, hut which has stifled originality and v/elh 
nigh killed the art of the playwright. Judged by 
its own standards, the Japanese tcahuld, witii its 
posturings and intonations reminiscent of the reci- 
tatives of the m and thcjfomrf, its stilted language, 
and its simple dignity, is a thing as perfect as an 
art influenced by very imperfect ideals can make 
it. But what playwright could do his best, if he 
were * bossed' from the beginning to the end of his 
composition by a clique of hereditary actors, who 
said that things had always been just- so in their 
family ? 

12. The Meiji theatre. — ^Like everything else in 
Japan, the drama stagnated from about the end of 
the second decade of the i8th cent, to the end of 
the seventh decade of the 10th. The actors were 
a class of social outcasts, but they had tlie supreme 
sway in their own little kingdom, where things 
went leisurely along the old grooves. The Meiji 
Bestoration swept a'way all class distinctions, and 
the actors emerged from their isolation. In 1876, 
at the opening of the Shintomiza theatre in Tokyo, 
the foreign Ministers and members of the eor/fs 
di])l(matique, accepted invitations to be present at 
the opening performance. It was a gi’eafc shock to 
Japanese conservatism, but it proved to be a whole- 
some example 5 in 1886, Count Ino\ie ventured to 
give a performance at his own residence, at wliich 
Ichikawa Banjuro acted, in the presence of the 
Emperor Mmseil The visits of distinguished per- 
sonages, Prince Arthur of Connaught, gave 
opportunities for official recognition of the dra- 
matie profession ; and, in 1903, Prince Ito delivered 
a fnneral oration in honour of the popular Banjuro, 
The old ostracism has not yet quite gone ; a statue 
of Banjuro, erected a few years ago in front of the 
ICabukijsa theatre, had to be removed ; but it is 
abundantly evident that the actors are w'inning for 
themselves a recognized po.sition in the Japanese 
world. 

13. The * s5shi“Shibai J — One of the most hopeful 
signs connected “with the modem Japanese stage is 
that the monopoly of the g^eat actor families has 
been broken. The sosJd-shihaii bom some 25 years 
ago, presents many points of resemblance to the 
earlier enterprise of 0 Kiini and Hagoya, coming 
into the world, as did its predecessor, at a time 
when *a fever of reform and innovation’ w'as raging 
throughout J apan. ICawakami Otojiro, the flighty 
son of a toy-dealer, had an undistinguished course 
at school at Fukuoka, and then flung himself into 
political stump-oratory, after the fashion of young 
Japan in the early days of Meiji. He had many 
fellow-travellers along the paths of sttxmp-oratory 5 
the Japanese of the day invented a word to denote 
these political adventurers. They were known ns 
sosM; they were oftener than not impecunious. 
Kawakami and a few brother-^o^^s formed them- 
selves into a sort of amateur dramatic company, 
and their plays were called sosM-skibai. They gave 
representations of actual life, and gained many 
hearers. Their first object was to make money, 
but success gave them higher ambitions. They 
declared war against the mbuU school, and an- 
nounced a programme of theatrical reform. In 
this they have not succeeded. Kawakami has 
been ably seconded by his wife, Madame Sada 
Takko, and the Kawakami troupe has been weE 
received in Europe and America. Theydraw tlidf 
material from many quartets: from Bumas and 
Maeterlinck, from Shakespeare and Ibsen. But 
they have presented crude, ill-adapted matter, 
atrongly impregnated with a Western flavour, to 
an audienee that can only relish the sauces of 
Japan, and they have noWet succeeded in captur- 
ing the popular taste. The dramatist in lacking 


wiio can draw, as did Shakespeare, on all the 
wealth of accessible literature, and yet present it 
to his audience in a thoroughly native form. The 
laclv of a dramatist has been acknowledged in 
many quarters. Writers like Fakiichi, Tsubouchi,* 
Iliara, ami I^losuda have tried to supply the vacancy. 
They are undou])tedly on the right trac-k ; but a 
Shakespeare is born, not ma<ie, and Japan may 
periiaps still be said to be waiting for tlie * mother 
of Shakespeare.' 

Efforts liave also recently been niado to conform 
the architecture of Japanese ilieatres to European 
ideas and requirements, This is notably the ease 
in Tokyo with the Yurakum (built 1909) and the 
Teikok\iza (opened 27th Feb. 1011). It is impos- 
sible as yet to say wdiat effect these buildings are 
likely to have on Japanese dramatic developments, 
A recently established training school for young 
actors and actresses wall, if successful, be a step in 
the riglit direction, as eliminating the hereditary 
principle which has done so much in the way of 
fossilization. It also provides a W'ay by wdiich a 
young woman of respectable family can adopt the 
stage as a profession iu an honourable manner 
without the loss of casta. 

14, Actors in the * no.* — The no is essentially a 

piece to bo acted by two players, and this funua- 
mental idea is maintainea, however great may be 
the number of players actually employed in the 
performance of any particular piece. The prin- 
cipal personage is the the TroiTjr'sbs, or actor. 

His duty is both to dance and to sing, and his rflle 
is the pivot on which the whole piece tums* We 
may call him the protagonist. By his side is the 
wahi ( " side *), who may be compared with the deuter- 
agonist of the Greek classical stage. As the naine 
implies, his rdle is secondary to that of the shi4e ; 
but he is nevertheless a necessary adjunct, because it 
is his presence on the stage that give.s the requisite 
stimulus to the activities of the sM-U, 

Some plays require the presence of only two 
actors ; and ^YQ may ■with Justice consider them as 
types of the primitive drama. When more actors 
are required, they are considered as assistants or 
companions to the sM4e or waki. They are desig- 
nated as ioino^ * companions,' but more frequently 
as tsure, and appear as ahi-te-dzure or wakLdzure^ 
according to the part they represent. But they 
can Bcarcely be said to have an indepeBdent per- 
sonality : * ce sont deux voix qni m rdpondent, et 
non deux personnages qui se parlent ' (P4ri). In 
some pieces there appears another actor, known 
as the ko^atai or ' ohiid,' whose rdle is occasion- 
ally of some importance, as when, ay., he repre- 
sents an emperor or nobleman ; and in* a i&w places 
we find indefinitely designated personages, otoko 
and onna, *man’ and * woman.' Again, in one or 
two plays we have companies of people representing, 
e.y., pleasure-seekers, or attendants. These ai'e 
known m tacM-shU. The clown's part is assigned 
to a personage known as h^fogen or oteAi lie is 
sometimes entrusted with comic parts during the 
play itself, but more frequently with the comic 
interlude, ai, which separates the first act of a no 
drama from the second. This ai no hyogm m not 
to bo confounded with the independent hi/bgen 
which comes between two distinct no dramas. ‘He 
had Ms part in these also. 

15. The chorus.— The chorus, ji con- 

sists of from 8 to 10 musicians, under tne command 
oi$kjirgmMm^ The musicians wear the ordinary 
clothes of the citizen, and have no functionsbeyond 
those of music and si n ging. The chonis sometimes 
takes part in the no drama by acting as a sub- 
stitute for a shi~U in the rendering of some song, 
and sometimes it will take part, m a sort of im- 
personal way* in the dialogue. It has some of the 
iuBctionn of a Greek chorus, but it never represents 
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a definite group of persons, such as, the 
Phoenician women. 

In addition to the actors and chorus, there are 
two persons whose functions are of the greatest 
'* importance in the performance of the wd— the 
Icdicen and the mono-kise. The former, in plain 
clothes, has the duty of looking generally after the 
performance, bringing in swords, fans, etc., as 
requked, and removing them unostentatiously 
when no longer needed. The mono-lcise has the 
superintendence of the wardrobe, and assists the 
actors in their changes of costume, etc. 

1 6 . The orchestra. — This is composed of three, , 
sometimes four, instruments. These are : (l)/«e, 
( 2 ) ho-ts^itsumiy (3) 6-ts%(;tsum% (4) taiko. The first 
is a flute ; the second and thii’d are a small and a 
large drum, struck with the hand, the former 
carried on the right shoulder, the latter on the left 
knee. The fourth, which is a species of tarn- 
bourme, is used only when something awe-inspiring 
is going on, such as the appearance of a demon or 
spirit, or the ‘lion-dance.^ The general name for 
the musicians is hayashi-katay each individual 
being designated by his instrument — fue-katay 
taiko’katay etc. It is extremely probable that a 
comparison of these instruments with the musical 
instruments in use in ancient China, India, etc., 
might throw much light on the origin of the no 
dramas. 

17 . Schools of ‘ no * actors. — We have seen that 
the no actors are divided into three classes — shi4e, 
wakiy and kydgen* These are further subdivided 
into various schools, or ryil. The most important ' 
are the schools of the shi4e — kioanzCy hoshOy kom- 
pant^y kongdy and kifa — ^which between them furnish 
most of t;he and $M46-dzurey also the tomo, 
kogatay jiy kokenj and mono-kise. These five 
‘schools* are by far the most important. The 
waki are also subdivided into five schools — 
Im^-nf'iipy fukuOy shinddy iakayasuy and Msho, 
There is a further distinction made in these two 
classes, which is of some importance. They are 
divided into kami^gahariy and shimo-gakariy ac- 
cording as they base their acting on traditions 
derived from Kyoto (Jcami) or Kara {sMmo), We 
shall see the importance of this distinction if we 
remember that the Kyoto Buddhism, mainly 
that of the Tcndai sect, with its offshoots, is of 
Chinese origin, whilst the Nara Buddhism was 
predominantly Hindu. The kyogm actors are 
subdivided into three classes, each named after its 
founder — Sagi, Izumi, Okura-— as indeed are also 
the various classes of the shi4G and wakL All 
these families of no actors were originally con- 
neeied with the kagxtra dances of the Shinto and i 
Bydbu-Shinto rites, and it is in the Jmgura that 
the origin of the no drama as found in Japan must 
be sought. 

18 . The ‘uo-kyogen’ stage.— The no was origin- 
ally intended, like the hagumy for outdoor per- 
formance, and this fundamental theory is stiff 
preserved in the arrangement of the stage. It is 
a perfectly simple platform about six yards square, 
with three of its sides open. The fourth side is a 
wall of plain wood panel, with a painting of an old 
pine-tree to suggest an open-air performance. The 
actors have their exits and entrances on the right 
hand of the stage, the chorus on the left. One of 
the pillars supporting the roof is called the hoken 
hasUray and it is from beliind this pillar that the 
^km keeps a watchful eye on the performance. 
The green room or vestry is behind the wood- 
panelled w^all, 

19 . Sung forms.— The nS drama is a metneal 
composition, the measure adopted being known as ^ 
a humriy or ‘ chain,* for the structure of which the 
reader is referred to Fdii’s solid treatise already 
quoted. Terras especially noticeable are, 0 .y., the 


shidaiy very often used as an introduction, and 
containing a statement of the general purpose and 
‘ circumstances ’ {shidai) of the piece. The issei is 
very similar to it, only more definite, the shidai 
giving, as it were, only a general statement, while 
the issei explains some particular point. The utay 
or ‘ song,’ is^ the prerogative of the waki and his 
assistants ; it has nothing in common with the 
tanka of later Japanese literature. To take an 
example : in the ntay the wahi and his friends will 
describe the journey they have taken in order to 
reach the scene of action. The sashi and kuri are 
two minor forms : the former a simple recitative, 
which is not used by the kami-gakari schools, tlie 
latter a lively song, serving as an introduction to 
the kuse. The kuse may be looked upon as the 
form out of which the no has developed. It is 
accompanied by a dance, and is a remnant of the 
ancient kuse dances which have been so popular in 
J apan since the 10 th century. It is the him which 
brings us into touch with the itinerating odori- 
nemoutsK, preachers. The rongiy or ‘discussion,* 
a dialogue chanted by shi4e and chorus, is another 
remnant of the Buddhist influence. It is a relic of 
the scholastic discussions of the Buddhist monas- 
teries, especially of those in the Kyoto schools of 
Buddhism. In the waka, which follows the i^ongiy 
we have, it is said, the remnants of the popular 
songs chanted by the shirabydshi ; and the gestures 
of the actors at this point are generally suggestive 
of the same origin. The Iciri is the closing song, 
and is often closely connected with the waha, 

20 . Spoken forms, — The spoken forms are the 
nanoriy or ‘ announcement of the name,’ spoken by 
the actor on his first appearance, or, for a woman, 
by the chorus ; the ntondoy or dialogue ; the yobi~ 
kalcGy or words addressed to a person supposed to 
be at some distance from the speaker; and the 
katariy or narration. In the hyogen we have also 
various forms oiaiy ‘ interludes.’ * In the katari^ai 
the hyogen actor gives a new exposition, sometimes 
with considerable variations, of the plot of the 
drama. The taehvcbiy while ultimately connected 
with the development of the drama, is spoken by 
outside personages, as, for instance, by a dem ex 
machina in the form of a god or spirit. The 
ashi/rai-ai is an interlude in which a servant, 
boatman, etc., plays a principal part. 

21 . Masks used in the * no.’— There are about 
thirty masks in common use for no representations 
— ^though there are, of course, special masks for 
use in the rarer [pieces. The particulars of these 
masks are given in Kamen-fu, Kogaku Unnoshu, 
and NQgaku Shozokn. 

The introduction of maska into Japan is generally attributed 
to Shotoku TCaishi (tcai), the great patron of Buddhism. This 
is another indication of a point made elsewhere in this article, 
that the no is of Indian origin, for the Buddhism which Shotoku 
favoured was notoriously of the Indian variety. Other famous 
EDaSk-malcers of primitive times are Tankaiko, Kobo Baishi, and 
Kasuga—all well-known camrs of Buddhist images. These 
were succeeded by the Jissaku, or ten mask-makers, of the 
Heian (800-1186) and Kamakura (1186-1 882) ages, and these by 
the Eokusaku and Ohusaku schools, who bring us down to the 
end of the Ashikaga period. We then come to the well-known 
Kawaohi, who at one time worked as a saddler in the retinue 
of the great Taiko Hideyoshi (1686-98). Hideyoshi was a great 
patron of the lyrical drama, which he treated with almost re- 
figious respect. One day Kawaohi peeped from behind some 
curtains at his master robing himself for a dramatic performance, 
Before he donned his mask, Hideyoshi held it over nis headland 
did obeisance, From that moment Kawaohi determined to 
abandon the calling of a saddle-maker and devote his energies 
to making of masks, 

22 . Fails.— The fans used are of two kinds— 
myehkro and shkmi^ogi. The former seem to 
correspond with the x61e of the actors. Thus we 
have okma-^giy the ‘grown man’s fan,’ with a 
representation of waves and of Wraip the Klysiura 
of perpetual felicity, which, bike the classical 
Islands of the Blest, is supposed to exist in the 
midst of the Ocean. Another, the so-caffed shw^a’^ 
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dgli rcprcKOEts the world of the Asuras, the 
Ijiuldhist world of bloodtshed and slaughter. 
Bignifteantly enou^'h, there are two forms of 
shMra-6g% the genji-skura and the hcike-shura^ 
which thus perpetuate the nieuiory of Japan’s most 
famous period of internal strife. Other memorials 
of that sad time may he found in the Jcyojo-ogi 
and Jcgojo-ironaslii-dgi (respectively, the ‘insane 
woman’s fan/ and the ‘ insane woman’s colourless 
fan’], the latter with its sad pictures of the heron 
amongst the snow, and the ill-omened crow sitting 
on a withered tree. It would be beyond our scope 
to describe all these varieties. The shmai-Ogl 
does not present so many varieties. The simplest 
form,^ the michimialci-no-ogii ‘water -sprinkler’s 
fan/ is used by the lowest grade of actors, whose 
humble perforuiauces are fitly symbolized by the 
unobtrusive but necessary work of the ‘water- 
sprinkler ’ — an important functionary in hot dusty 
countries. When the actor-student has been pro- 
moted to a higher grade, and is allowed to dance 
for the first time, he uses a midznhihi fan, i.e. the 
fail of the ^ w'ater-drawer ’ ; wdiile the next pro- 
motion, to the rank wMoh permits him to perform 
the mochidzuhi dance, is marked by the nse of a fan 
known as chidorL fiuddhist inliuence, chiefly of 
the Hosso and Kegon schools, may be seen in the 
clouds — ^five, seven, or nine, according to circum- 
stances— -which distinguish other fans of a higher 
order. ^But the gradation of actors, dramas, and 
dances is very clearly due to Chinese thought. 

It would take ua too long, for the x^arposea of this article, to 
tmce the coimeetiiig points between the Jai>ane8e lyric drama 
and the drama of Hindus. But there certainly are such 
point® of connexion, tmceable throng'h fans, masks, musical 
instruments, dresses, and dress-raatcriale, not only with India, 
hut with the Levant. Thus, for instance, there are two names 
for dress-materials mmh used in the no— donsu and shu-sut 
translated by Brinkley as ‘damask' and ‘ satin ’—which are 
said, though perhax^s not with much xirobability, to point to a 
Damascene and Syrian origin for these materials. But these 
are points which still await investigation. 

23 . Peculiarities of construction of the * kabuki ’ 
theatre. — The word shibai means ‘ a lawn,’ or ‘ on 
the lawn.’ There is an old tradition, connected 
with the Nan-yen-do temple at Kara, which says 
that, at a very remote period, the earth opened 
with a yawning cavity right in front of the temple, 
with much exhalation of poisonous gases and 
smoke. It being evidently advisable to propitiate 
the incensed deities who had brought alxjut this 
calamity, the (hverummit of tlie clay ordered that 
the oJmia and sanhetm dances should be xierformed 
in front of the chasm. This -was done on the 
smooth gi*ass before tlie temple, and witli the 
desired efiect,^ This incident is still commemorated 
by the Takigi-no-Nu at Kara, which is always per- 
formed * on the lawn/ It ia ^ssiMe* therefore, 
that 0 Kuni, in inaugurating the shibai or kahuM 
drama, meant it to be^ a resurrection, as far as 
possible under altered circumstances, of the primi- 
tive dances of pre-Mstoric times. 

The first theatre in Kyoto -was erected in 16S2 ,* j 
in Osaka, in 1633 j in Yedo, in 1624 5 and the con* 1 
striuction of these places of amusement was speedily 
followed by others. The first theatrical building in 
Yedo was the Baruwakaza, which was the outcome 
philanthropic efibrts of a certain Saruwaka 
Kanzaburo. The Oenna period (a.d. 1616--1043), 
whilst enjoying the firm hand of the Tokugawa 
ShSgunaie, was still one of oonsidemble con« 
fusion and unrest. The cessation of the long- 
continued civil wars and the subsei|ttent dissolution 
of many of the opposition clans had filled the 
coiintiy with unemployed nioii-at-arnis (rdnm), 
who nocked to the larger cities in seareli of em- 
ployment. Yedo was naturally their chief place 
or refuge, and in the crowded quarters of Asakusa, 
KyS^oku, and Bbiba, they might be seen in their 
hundreds* concealing their faces beneath large 


straAV hats, and waiting for any chance opportunity 
of congenial occux)ation. When they could do 
nothing else, they beat drums and sang ballads, 
and thus gained a few rm from the good-natured 
citizens. Baniwaka saw that these unemployed. 
I fighting men constituted a real danger to the State, 
and set to work to find safe outlets for their super- 
[ fluous energies. He built himself a large villa, the 
construction of which gave employment to many 
hands ; he lived luxuriously and ostentatiously, 
and kept large retinues of servants? at last, the 
idea occurred to him of founding a theatre as an 
institution by which many of these unemployed 
warriors might gain a living, and all might find 
recreation and amusement. The idea was very well 
received, the ronm organized themselves eon amurCt 
the Government gave its consent to the under- 
taking, and a dream in which Barmvaka saAv a 
crane dying towards him, with the leaf of an icho 
{Ficus rcligiosa) on a ]date in its hill, was inter- 
jueted as an omen of the best sort. Saruivaka’s 
theatre was the first permanent Icabuki building in 
Japan, and gave a model which all subsequent 
I kahuki theatres have followed. The 710 dramas in 
tile Middle Ages were performed in the most flimsy 
of temporary booths. 

The construction of the old kahuki theatres may 
; be understood by the consideration of certain thea- 
trical words wiiich are still in use, but which 
; cannot be made clear except by reference to old 
usages and peeuliarities. Thus the word hmieru^ 

‘ to turn aside,’ is, in theatrical parlance, ‘ to finish 
a xierfornianee/ In Baruwaka’s building, the en- 
trance was protected by a hanging mat, wiiich the 
spectators had to push aside in order to enter. 
When the performance came to an end, tlie mat 
was/ turned aside ’ to facilitate egress, and left so. 
Similarly , wo nicer it, ‘ to open the lid,’ is used 
of the opening of a theatre— -the heavy, lid-like 
shutters all round the building being tightly clo.sed 
“when thei’e was no drama in course of performance. 
The quasi-military character of the actors in Saru- 
waka’s theatre sliowed itself in the yagura, or 
castle-tower (now disused), erected on the roof to 
give the building something of the appearance of 
a feudal castle. On two skies of the yagura were 
suspended mi, the baton used by a'^Jaxiancse 
general in the direction of a battle. But these 
theatrical mi were known as honim — the name 
given by Buddhists to Brahma, the greatest of the 
guardian deities— and replaced the Bhinto goMi 
which 0 Kuni had used in her temporary erections. 
The use of the hontm and golm ia a proof of the 
existence of a certain amount of religiosity, but 
need not be pressed further. 

While certain of the minor structural features of 
the early kahuki have disappeared, certain otliers 
remain. Thus the modern Japanese stage is dis- 
tinguished by j {a) thQ hanmniGhi, or Hlower-way’ 
—a raised platform or corridor by which the actors 
have access to the stage from the other end of the 
theatre, passing right through the s^iectators in the 
pit. The hanamicki was at one time bordered with 
Bowers, hence its name. It is always on the left 
hand of tbs spectators 1 on their right there is 
sometimes another passage of the same sort, called 
the Imrihmimfddhi, or temporary fiowor-bridge/ 
(&) Between the JmnamieM and the stage is a 
space called JmBU-gtjdcar% ^bridge-space, some- 
times ako known by a term derived from the usages 
of the camp-— hmUri^ * warriors running/ 
It k through this Bjiace that warriors reach the 
stage. Near it is tlie oJcaihyb-gucld, 'coward’s 
hole,’ the significance of which is obvious, (o) The 
butaidjan, or ‘stage-watch,’ with its reliefs of 
sentinels, again betrays a quasi-miliiary origin^ 
(d) The central part of the stage is made to revolve 
imawari-butai)‘^B,Xk arrangement which cal.k to 
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mind the iKKiJK\7}/jLa of the Greek stage ; the machine 
which works this is situated in the naralm, ‘ hell/ 
below the stage, where is also to be found the 
sei'iage, or seridashi, by which actors are ‘ pushed 
♦up ’ through the flooring of the stage. There are 
two or three trap-doors for this purpose {kiri-ana) 
on the stage itself, and a similar one {suppon) on 
the hanamichL Only the larger theatres were 
allowed to have mawari-hutai — possibly only they 
could afford the luxury, (e) The Mken calls to 
mind primitive conditions in the history of the 
European drama. He is the attendant (supposed 
to he invisible) of the principal actors, wears black 
clothes, removes articles that are not required, ad- 
justs the actors’ robes, and holds a candle for them. 
(/) The Udai^ who represents the proprietor and is 
charged with the business of the theatre, sits, 
during the performance, near the main entrance of 
the house. When tliere is nothing on, his office is 
in the shikiri-hai or accountant’s room. The todori 
lias the supervision of everything connected with 
the performance and the actors. His office {todori- 
ha) IS in the hack part of the building, as are also 
the hayashi-beyai or room for the musicians, the 
galcmjay or * green room,’ for the actors, and the 
sahuslia-heya, or ‘ authors’ room.’ This last calls 
for a few words. The Japanese have scarcely any 
dramatic writers, and none of great note. Very 
few of the no dramas can he assigned to any 
particular writer, and the same remark holds good 
of the Jcabiiki drama. The actors themselves, 
sitting in committee, compose the play as a joint- 
eflbrt, and it is this, perhaps, more than anything 
else that has helped to keep the Japanese stage so 
stagnant and unprogressive. Recent eftorts at re- 
fomi, such as Kawakami’s soshi-shibai and the 
construction of the new Imperial Theatre, must 
he looked upon as so many efforts to overtlirow 
the tyranny of the player-actors. The student 
of English litei’ature will see here the] point of 
analogy with the pre-Shakespearean dramatists of 
the Elizabethan age. 

24. Influence of the drama on the development 
of ‘ Bushido. ’—The no drama had its first glory in 
the Middle Ages, when the military and chivalpus 
spirit of Japanese knighthood was at its prime. 
We may seek for its origin in the oldest religious 
sentiment of the people, in the Buddhism of the 
Kara age, in Chinese and Indian influences. But 
the fact still remains that the drama never took 
root until the spirit of the nation was moved hy the 
incidents of that great national epic (for it was 
nothing less) wdiich gathers round Yoshitsune, 
Benkei, Yoritomo, and the great warriors of the 
Oenji and Heike. Then it was that the heart of 
Japan went forth jba sympathetic response to the 
great ideals set before it during that period of 
national distress. It was then that the imagina- 
tion was quickened, and the image formed of the 
ideal hero, brave, loyal, patient, quick in honour’s 
quarrel — ^and yet a religious mystic, whose poetic 
insight enabled Mm to see, dimly perhaps, but 
with faith, the underlying verities of existence. 
This is the ideal set before us in the no, and the 
idealization was much assisted hy the quietistic 
teachings of the Zen school of Buddhism, 

The ideals were, however, ind^tinct, and the 
principles underlying Bushido, or me * Way of the 
Ideal Knight/ were felt rather, than understood, 
Jt was reserved for a later age to elaborate the 
philosophy of life with which Bushido presents us, 
and Yamaga Soko (horn 1622), the disciple of 
HayashX Kazan, and the instructor of Oishi Kur- 
anosuke, who headed the celebrated band of the 
forty-seven rbnin, has been often singled out as 
the nrst forma! exponent of BttisMdb* According to 
Yamaga {the present writer is here folio whig the 
.Rev. J* T, Imai, who in his turn follows Prof 


Inouye Tetsujiro), Bushido may he summarized 
somewhat as follows : 

To know one's proper work or duty, to have the will to do it, 
and to carry out one’s good intentions with diligence and zeal. 
True manliness is shown by not being moved by poverty, 
wealth, or power. In order to reach that ideal, there should 
be acquired large-mindedness, a noble ambition, gentleness, 
courtesy, contentment ; a power of discerning right from wrong, 
gain from loss ; uprightness, honesty, constancy. These virtues 
are to show themselves in the deportment, in gravity, in the 
care taken in seeing, hearing, and speaking, in the expression 
of the countenance, in temperance and propriety in dress, 
houses, furniture, diet. The knight must have a right way of 
using his time, his wealth, his pleasures (J. T. Imai, Bushido, 
Tokyo, 1910). 

It has been said that the old-fashioned Bushido 
of the mediseval knights gave its last expiring 
flicker in the deaths of Oishi Kuranosuke and his 
band of ronin in 1703. Certainly the pax Tohu- 
gawica which lay on Japan from the middle of the 
17th to the middle of the 10th century was no 
favourable soil for the production of so delicate a 
flower. But Yamaga Soko and his Confucianist 
successors were in the meantime busy laying the 
foundation of a new Bushido, and in this they were 
ably aided and abetted by the dramatists, both of 
the hahuki and of the ningyo-shihai (marionettes). 

‘ It was at this period,’ says Imai (pp, citJ) * tiiat the historic 
dramas began to be produced by Ohikamatsu, Takeda, Izurao, 
and later writers. They were exponents of BmJiido to the 
mind of the people, to men and women alike of all classes, just 
as Soko and others were to the learned. It was through these 
historical plays . . . that Bushido influences acted and re-£W3ted 
on the Japanese people.’ 

We can scarcely over-estimate the influence that 
the stage has had and still has in forming popular 
ideas of religion and morality in Japan, hut we 
nmst remember that the words ‘ honour,’ ‘loyalty,’ 

‘ duty/ ‘ honesty,’ and * truth,’ which these plays 
directly and indirectly illustrate, are not quite 
the equivalents of the same words when found in 
Christian writings. They must be interpreted 
according to the standards of inoiMity which were 
generally accepted in IStli cent. J ai)an. 

LiTOAToaE.— Students desiring to pursue their studies be- 
yond the limits traced by this article are recommended to 
consult, for European and American authorities, the very com- 
plete BibHographiea published by von Wenckstern, in 1S94 
and 1904 ; and„for Japanese writers, the list given by P6ri in 
Bulletin de VJScole Fmngaise de V£lictr3me Orient, vol. ix. pp. 
264-273. The writer’s own obligations are to the works of 
W. G. Aston, esp. History of Japanese Literature, London, 
1898 ; K, Florenz, Geschichte der japanischen Literatur, Leip- 
zig, 1901 ; M. Revon, Manuel de laMttdraturejaponaise, Paris, 
1910 ; P^ri, articles in Bulletin de V Boole Frmigaisede VBxtrhm 
Orient, 1904-5; Balet, articles in Japan Daily Herald, Ydko- 
hama, Rov.-peo, 1910; and B. H. Chamberlain, I’hi^ngs 
Japanese^, London, 1905; also to various articles which have 
appeared from time to time in the TASJ. A. LLOYD. 

DRAMA (Javanese and Further Indian). y-Tlie 
Javanese drama is one of the most interesting of 
the entire Orient, particularly through its high 
development of the ‘ shadow-play.’ Seven distinct 
forms of drama in Java are enumerated hy Juyn- 
boll (AB xiii. 4-5) ; (1) wayang purwd, which are 
played with puppets of buffalo leather, which cast 
their shadows on a curtain, and draw their themes 
from the Mahabhdrata, the Mamdyana, or the 
Javanese Manih Maya; (2) imyang the 

same as the iireceding, except that the phjects 
are drawn from the native Javanese Banji-cjole ; 

(3) wayang hUi^ik or Mruiyil, which are -liiayed 
with fiat unclothed wooden pupmis, and draw 
their themes from the cycle of Bamar Wulan; 

(4) wayang goUq, which axe played with round 
clothed puppets, and draw their themes from 
the Damar Wulan and the Muhammadan Amir 
Ambyah cycles (5} wayang topeng, with a r6per- 
toire identical with that of the first three classes^ 
hut played with masked actors ; (6) wayang wofig, 
the same as the last, except that the actors are 
unmasked j and (7) wayang hebor, with the ^ame 
repertoire as the preceding, hut represented by a 
pictured akoll which fs unrolled and -explained by 
the 4^tang, , The usual mode of presentation of a 
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wayang is as follows; —A wiiit.e sheet {Mlir) is 
stretched on a wooden frame [lumgguyiq]. At the 
top of this frame a lamp {hhiicon) is placed so as 
to cast its light upon the screen, and on the same 
side as the lamp the ‘director’ {dalang) syiiats, 
having on his left a chest {Icotalc) containing the 
puppets [ivayatig or ringgit). On the side of this 
chest are a few small plates of metal, which are 
struck by the dalang to imitate warlike sounds, 
Near him, moreover,' is a bowl of incense, and also 
a basin containing the offerings (saym) for the 
spirits. The men in the audience are seated on 
the same side of the curtain as the dalang ^ while 
the women are placed on the opposite side, so that 
they do not see the puppets, but only their 
shadows. All the lines are recited by the dalang^ 
who varies his voice or gives other indications of 
the change of character. This holds good, at least 
in some eases, even in the xoayang mong^ or idays 
with unmasked human actors. In the wayang 
topmgt played with masked actors, on the other 
hand, the players tliemselves speak the line*s. 
Both women and men may act, as in the ancient 
Sanskrit drama. 

The (lalang of the Javanese drama corresponds 
closely to the sutradktra of India (cf. Pischel, 
Mehnat des Fuj^pcmpkls, Halle, 1900, pp. 8~i0), 
both being primarily * thread-pullers (of the 
puppets),’ although the word 4^tang itself seems 
to connote originally^ much the same as the English 
* stroller ’ (Hazeu, Bijdrage, pp, 23-24), 

The Javanese wayang was undoubtedly religious 
m origin, as has been elaborately shown by Hazeu 
{(w. dL pp. 39-59), who calls attention to the 
offerings {sayen) to the spirits, to the incense 
offered before the presentation begins, to the fact 
that the plays are given at night, when the spirits 
are abroad, and to the circumstance that the pre- 
sentation is a meritorious act on the part of the 
patron who hires tlie troupe, and that a tmyang 
should be given by all means at certain important 
periods in the life of llie individual, such as the 
festivals at the seventh month of pregnancy and 
the cutting of the navel-string. According to him, 
moreover, the entire shadow-play sjirang from a 
desire to I'cpresent the ghosts of departed ancestors 
by what resembled them most closely, that is, by 
shadows, wMle the dalmig^ who causes the puppets 
to east their shadows on the screen and recites 
lines for them, is primitively a priest performing 
a pligious ceremony of ancestor-worshiji. The 
religious character of the Javanese wmmig is also 
conlirmed, perhaps, by the phallic character of 
many of the puppets, since nudity is not only a 
well-known fertility -charm (cl Serruxier, 
Wayang Foarwm, pp. 187-203), but also a potent 
means of frightening away demons (Hazeu, op. cU. 
p, 43; ci Orooke, FB, 1896, L 68-72). At a later 
period this phallicism may, of course, degenerate 
into mere obscenity, as in the Turkish hamgoz. 

The age of the drama in Java is uncertain, but 
it is at least clear from allusions to it in the 
literature that it was popular by the beginning of 
the Ufch cent. A.n, its origin is still more prob- 
lematical, the leading authorities on the subject 
holding views diametrically opposed. Serrurier, 
Hageman, Boensen, and others believe that the 
Javanese drama was profoundly inEuenced by the 
ICindu; while Grawfurd, Niemann, Braudes,* and 
especially Hazeu, deny that Hindu plays formed 
the model of the wayang* An absolute decision of 
the matter is not easy, but in the present state of 
knowledge it w'ould seem that the Javanese drama 
Is indeed an original device. India, it is true, 
numbers among its dramatic categories a * shadow- 
play’ [cMya’iidtaka\ which has been elaborately 
aisoussed by I’ischel in his *Dm altindische 
S(diattcnspM’ 1906, pp. 482-602; cf. his 


Hcimat dcs F iippensjneh)i with^ the coiiclii5-ion 
that tiie shadow- pi ay in the technical sense of the 
term w'as known in India. Nor is there any 
inherent impossibility that the Dfddhgada of 
Hubhata (produced in Feb. -Mar. 1243 ; tr. Gray, # 
JAO>S'*xxxii. [1912] l-20)~-the only climjfmataha 
thus far editc(l— was produced somewhat like the 
Javanese wayang; nevertlielessj the diflerenee in 
spirit between tiii.s and otlier plays^ of the Hama 
cycle in India (cf. Levi, ThviUrc mdlen, Paris, 
1890, pp. 267-205), as compared Avith the Bama 
plays of Java (Juynboll, ‘ Indonesisclie en achter- 
iudiKche tooneelvobrs tell ingen xiit het llamayaiui,’ 
in Fijdragmi tot dc Taal-, La7id-, m Volkcnhiindo 
van, NcdcrUauhch-hidki 6th series, voL x. pp. 
501-506), must bo taken into serious consideration. 
The profound influence of the literature of India 
upon Java is too well known to rectuire emphasis 
(cf. Lassen, Ind. AltcrthtmsJamdei Leipzig, 1861, 
iv. 524-531), and it is obvious, moreover, that both 
Hinduism and Muhammadanism have given themes 
to the Javanese drama. If a conclusion may be 
hazarded, one may say that the waya7ig 

is indigenous, ana that foreign inihience is mani- 
fested only, or at least chieliy, in the subjects of 
many of the Javanese plays. 

From Java the drama seems to have spread to 
Burma, Siam, and Cambodia (cf. Serrurier, op* cU. 
pp. 170-186; Hazeu, op. cit. pp. 28-37). In all 
these countries the Kama cycle forms the favourite 
theme, although Buddhistic plays are also fi-equent 
in Burma. Tlie Burmese arama is divided into 
zahi-pmSSi in which men and boys (but never 
Avomen) act, and yohidkays^ or pux)pet-plays. 
Here again the drama is partly religious, not only 
in subject, but also in occasion, as at the birth of a 
child. It is, furthermore, producetl cluelly at 
niglit, and is thus obviously designed to frighten 
aAvay demems. The Biamese plays, in many of 
Avhich only the verse is Avritten, the prose being 
improviseii, deal chlclly Avith the theme of Kama, 
Avhile the classifications i'ecall tlmse in Java, the 
chief ones being Un Jchoii (plays by ma.sked actors), 
Im hun (i>uppet-plays), and Im nang (rolls of ox- 
hide pricKed Avith patterns tlirough Avhicli the light 
of a are is alloAved to sMne). 

Among the Malays, finally, the BdmCxyatpt is 
likewise an important theme, and the drama shoAvs 
the infiuenca not only of Hiain and India, but also 
of China. Here the religious basis of the jJays is 
strongly evidenced both in the invocation {kuju 
phmn^gU)^ which is performed by a pmoang 
(‘magician’) to the accompaniment of various 
musical instruments, and in the propitiation of 
spirits {M,Jm panggong). The Malays are ex- 
tremely partial, moreover, to shadoAv-pfays, where, 
as in Java, the shoAvman repeats all the lines, 
AAdiile in Siam this monologue becomes a real 
dialogue between two persons. Throughout Java 
and Further India, then, tlie drama is cliaracfcer- 
istically either a shadow-play or a mask. There 
seems, therefore, to be little association Avifch the 
mimetic dance-drama of the Folynoaians ; while, 
on the other hand, masks are undoubtedly one of 
tlie most primitive forms of all drama, m is clear 
from tlie analogies of the American Indian and of 
Greek tragedy, to say nothing of the early Eoman 
fabulm AUllanm. So far as evidence now acces- 
sible goes, it would seem that the dramatic art of 
Java and Further India is an indigenous product, 
despite later undoubted influence from India, 
ItrmtATUJus.— Sermrier, Z)e Wajmy (ticyden, 1896); 

Hazeu. k)t de Kmnk vm /ifit javaansche 

(Leyden, 1897) ; JuynboH, * KSUj.ik oder Kgrtifejil,* in 

xui. 4-17, 97-119, also ‘3>aa Javanische MaakonspisI/ id. 
xW. 41-70, 81-111 ; Hazeu, * Eine AVajang Beber’* YersleP 
lung* m JozJaKarba,* i*6. xvi. 12a-18&; Bohatta, ‘Ba» 

Drama,’ in MitL anthmpolog* Gesellsoh. Wien, xxxv. (1906] 278- 
307 ; Snway Yoe, The his lA/e and Notioru (London. 

1882);' Bastiaa, in Siam (Jena, 1867); Hsmett, A 
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Ihmhatul 2hle(i on an Elaphant (London, 1890): Bock, Im 
MirJiedes weissen EUpkaittcn (Leipzig, 18S5); Muller, ‘N^ng, 
Siam. Schattenspielfiguren im konigl. Museum fur Volkerkunde 
^ Berlin’ (supplement to AE viii.) ; Moura, Le Iloyaume du 
Cambodge, ii. (Paris, 1883); Skeat, Malay Magio (London, 
4000) ; Knosp, ‘Theatre en Indochine,’ in Anthropos, iii. £1908] 
“«0-293 ; Jacob, Brwuknungen des Sohaltentheaters in dor 
(Berlin, 1906), also Qesoli, des Schattentheaters 
(Berlin, 1907), pp. 9-15. LOUIS H. GkAY. 

DRAMA (Jewish). — Dramatic literature among 
the Hebrews, as among all Semitic peoples, was 
scanty. Attempts have indeed been made to 
interpret the song of Moses (Dt 32 the song of 
Miriam (Ex 15“^'-^), and, above all, the Song of 
Songs (cf. HDB^ as dramatic j but these 

endeavours have been unsuccessful. Nor is the 
Book of Job a drama in any true sense of the term. 
Whatever the Jews accomplished in the drama 
was, and is, due to imitations from the Indo- 
Germanic races with whom they have come in 
contact, The earliest Jewish play dates from the 
2nd cent. B.a, when Ezekiel of Alexandria at- 
tempted to dramatize the events of the Exodus. 
Fragments of his play have been preserved hy 
Clem. Alex. [Btrom, i. 23, 155) and Eusebius ; 
{Fracp. Emng, ix. 29) ; and Scliilrer {GJV^ iii. i 
373-376) believes that this drama was intended for 
the stage, although it is dijficult to imagine its 
production. In Ezekiel’s work the influence of 
the spirit of Eurijiides is evident, and his object 
seems to have been not only to instruct the 
Alexandrine Jews in Biblical history, but also to 
wean them away from Gentile plays. 

The general attitude of the Jews, however, ■ 
towards the drama was extremely liostile, in con- 
formity with their policy of self-imposed isolation, 
and their bitterness was increased by their hatred ! 
of the Ilon:ians and their suspicion of the Greeks. 
It \vas not until the middle of the 17th cent, 
that the increased scope allowed to Jews gave rise 
to a Neo-Hebrew drama, modelled, of course, upon 
the theatre of the Christians by whom they n^ere 
surrounded. The first of these plays was the 
Yesodh 'Olam^ hy Moses ^acuto, a Marano, or 
renegade crypto- Jew, of Amsterdam, and its theme 
is the Talmudic legend of Abraliam’s destruction 
of his father’s idols. The plots of the Neo-Hebrew 
drama are either religious or ethical, as in the 
Asiw ha^TiUkoth of Joseph ben-Isaac Penzo 
(Amsterdam,’ i673) and the La-Yesharim Tehillah 
of Moses ayyim Luzzato (Amsterdam, 1743), the | 
fonner play having as its theme the attempts of I 
Understanding, Providence, and an angel to lead ! 
back to the path of rectitude a king distracted, 
against his will, hy his impulses, his wife, and 
Satan j while the latter drama is an allegory 
designed to show the victory of truth over false- 
hood. No fewer than forty-six Neo-Hebrew plays 
are enumerated by Seligsohn, the majority of them 
based on Biblical or ethical themes. 

Many foreign plaYS have also been translated 
into Hebrew, inducling, for instance, the Gemul ' 
’Athalgalb of David Franco-Mendes— an adapta- 
tion from Bacine and Metastasio (Amsterdam, ; 
17‘|0)-_and versions of Bacine’s Esther, Schiller’s ; 
Eis Muuber, Lessing’s Nathan der Weise and Eie 
Jnden, and Shakespeare’s Othello^ Momeo and \ 
Miet^ and Macbeth. The ITiddish dramatists are i 
active, and many great cities support one or more i 
Yiddish theatres which cater to the Jewish popula- | 
tion. These plays are, however, for the most part 
translations or adaptations of dramas by non- 
Jewish authors. The Jewish drama must, there- 
fore, be regarded merely as a literary parasite ^ 
even its apparently original productions are really 
copied from Indo-Germanie sources., 

LmBA'i!uiU!!.---Kuyper, ‘Be Botte juif llzdchlel/ ia EMJ sJvi. 
48-7S, lftl-177 (Fxetick ta*. from Mmmasyne, new senes, xmi. 
237-280]; Seligsohn, * Drama, Hebrew/ m JJ3 iv. 04&-661S 
VOL. IV.— -57 
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Wiernik, * Drama, Yiddish,* ib. 653-654, and the bibliograiihies 
appended to the two latter articles ; Freidus, ‘List of Dramas 
in the New York Public Library relating to the Jews, and of 
Dramas m Heb., Judeo-Siianish, and Judeo-Gennan, together 
with Essays on the Jewish Stage ’ in Bull, E.T. Pttb, Lib. xi. 

18 - 61 . Louis H. Gkay. 

DRAMA (Persian),— The drama of Persia is 
both scanty and late, due in part, at least, to 
Muhammadan rule, which has never been favour- 
able^ to the development of this art, reflecting 
herein the dramatic poverty of the entire Semitic 
race. There are, liowever, two categories of Per- 
sian plays, exclusive of the marionettes or shadow- 
plays {haragbz), which are of Turkish origin. The 
native^ Persian drama, then, may be divided into 
comedies^ {tamd^a) and mysteries {tcCziya, lit. 
‘consolation, condolence’). The comedies are, for 
the most part, improvised by or itinerant 

buffoons, and offer little of interest. It is very 
I different, however, with the ta^ziya, which is the 
most striking mystery-play of the entire Orient, 
and possesses a sway over the Shfite Persians 
comparable with that of the Passion-Play of 
Oberammergau over Christians. The individual 
ta^ziyas are comparatively short, and are concerned 
entirely with religious subjects, especially with 
the martyrdom of Rasan and Husain, the sons of 
*Ali, who was the first cousin of Muhammad and 
the husband of the Prophet’s youngest daughter 
Fatima. ‘Ali, the rightful successor of Muham- 
mad, was rejected in favour of Abu Bakr at the 
instigation of ’A’islia, and was later assassinated, 
while Rasan’s owm wife poisoned him in obedience 
to the Sunnite Muawiyali, and Rusain was later 
I slain in battle wdth the adherents of the rival sect. 

’ The Persians, being Shi'ites, have accordingly 
adopted Rasan and Rusain as martyrs of the faith, 
and commemorate their death annually during the 
first ten days of the month of al-Muharrani. In 
each house that can afford it a place is constructed 
for the representation of the mystery, and on the 
side towards Mecca is set the model of the tombs 
of the martyred Rasan and Rusain, The actors 
of the drama are not specially trained for the pur- 
pose, but their deep religious feeling, and their 
regard for their periormance as for a sacred duty, 
lend a power to the presentation which works the 
audience into a frenzy and renders it necessary to 
provide for the safety of the hated Sunnites whom 
they may meet as they go in procession through 
the streets. These processions occur especially on 
the fifth, seventh, and tenth days of al-Mufiarram, 
the most important being the two last, symbol- 
, izing respectively the marriage of Kasim with 
Fatima and the death of Rusain. The conclud- 
ing day is often marked by bloody conflicts 
between the Slii'ites and Sunnites. 

Dramatically the mystery-play of Rasan and 
Rusain, which is essentially a series of ta^ziyas, 

' is rude but effective, gaining strength from the 
very popularity and vulgarism of its style- Its 
length is prodigious, and the unities of time, place, 
and even action are set at defiance. The author 
of the play as a whole or of its parts is unknown, 
and it is doubtless a product of the people, revised 
and altered according to need by those who act it, 
rather than a definite dramatic work. The num- 
ber of tdziyas composing it vaiies, but it would 
seem that the play is of comparatively recent 
development, possibly as late as the beginning of 
the I9th century. As an independently developed 
Passion-Play, untouched, apparently, by non-Per- 
sian influence, the drama of Rasan and Rusain is 
one of the most remarkable dramaturgic creations 
in the Msioxy of the religious stage- 

Li!CSiurOTiB,---Ethe, M&rgmldnd, Bktddm (Leipzig, 1870), 
-pp, 174-194, Also in (?/rP it [lOQO] $16-810: Cliodi^O, TMdire^ 
pmm (Paris, 1878); Felly, The Miraele rlay of Emm md. 
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Ilusahif CcllecUd from Oral Traditimi (2 vols., London, 1879); 
Montet, * Religion et th^akc en I^erse,* in llllll xiv. 277- 

290. Louis H, Gray. 

DRAM A (Polynesian). — Among the Polynesians, 
rudiments of the drama may he traced. While 
these embryo plays were often comic in character 
and analogous to the early Roman fahulm AUh 
lanm^ particularly in Raiatea (Cook, Voyage 
toxmrch the ^oxith Polo and round the Worlds 
London, 1777, i. 173-176), they were evidently 
derived ultimately from religious sources. This 
is distinctly affirmed by Moerenhont { Voyages aux 
ties du Grand QeAan, Paris, 1837, i. 133-134), who 
states that the dramas were presented under the 
auspices of the Arii, while the plays themselves 
were devoted to the description of the two prin- 
ciples, Taaroa and the matter with which he unites, 
the creation of the universe, the gods, elements, 
spirits, plants, and other productions of the earth ; 
then the life of the demi-gods or heroes, their jour- 
neys, combats, and the like; then love-themes, 
dialogues between lovers (laments, quarrels, true 
comedy-scenes); and the presentations invariably 
ended ^ in dances. It is also noteworthy that, 
according to the same traveller, the ‘musicians, 
singers, and declaimers’ at these plays had an 
orchestra slightly elevated above the rest, while tlie 
‘actors or dancers^ occupied a special place before 
or in a house. It would therefore seem that the 
function of the Polynesian actor was primarily 
that of the mimetic dancer, the words being sup- 
plied by separate reciters, a proceeding for wffiich 
parallels may be found elsewhere, as among the 
Javanese. The religious basis of the Poiyne.sian 
drama receives an additional confirmation in the 
fact that plays wero also presented in connexion 
with funerals. 

Literawre, — ^W aitz-Gedaiid, AnlhrupoL der Nitturvblker 

(Ldpdg, 1872), Vi. 90-100. Louis H. Gray. 


DRAMA (Eoman).— X, Hative Italic drama,— 
Tiie^ Roman critics were deeply interested in the 
Italic beginnings of their drama, and investigations 
of the subject seem to have begun as early as the 
time of Aeeius (c. 100 B.C.). Two generations latei 
the whole subject w'as taken up and examined 
anew^ by Varro, notably in Ins lost Origines 
Sccenicm^ His views, so far as they survive, are 
found in the treatises of Diomedes and Donatua 
d$ Oonmdia, The intermediary was probably 
Huetonius. Apart from scattered references in 
various authors, we also have Horace {PpuL it, L 
139 ffi) and Livy (viL 2). It is quite clear, how- 
ever, that the Roman critics discovered nothing 
very definite,^ Tliis is shown by their lack of 
agreement on any given point, by their inconsist- 
encies and incredible combinations j above all, by 
their frequent apj>eals to etymology, that last 
resort of the desperate Investigator. It is im- 
possible, for example, to reconcile Livy’s famous 
account with facts, probabilities, or even possiblii- 
ties. Jahn saw that it was the result of letxology 
and of mere phhological ‘combinations^; Leo 
pointed out that there was a more than suspicious 
parallelism with Aristotlo^s the 

standard work oh the origins of the drama at this 
time ; Hendrickson * followed and elaborated Lw 
by showing that Livy goes back to Accius— perlmps 
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seems to have been derived more or less indirectly 
from the same source, Tatro, as Hendricimor 
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shows, was inclined to distrust the earlier ( Accian ?) 
account, and appears to have concluded that the 
Italic origins were a terra incognita. 

Such were the views of the greatest Roman 
scholar ; and, on the whole, ive are still constraineef 
to agree with them. Neither for him, however, 
nor for us do they preclude the existence of a 
native Italic drama in the wider sense. The 
Romans, like the Greeks, were gifted with a keen 
dramatic instinct and a large modicum of the 
mimetic faculty. 

The liturgie.s of the Salii and of the Arval 
Brothers, the carmina triumylmlla^ the versus 
Fescennmi, the songs of beggars and of shej[)herd8 
— all indicate clearly enough tliat the temperament 
which is responsible for the modern Vommedia 
ddV Arte is the same as that which greets us at 
the very dawn of history on the Italian Peninsula. 
Irrespective of the character and credibility of 
the testimony ofiered by the Roman critics, ive 
may safely agree with Mommsen— and so far as 
the present di.scussion is (‘oncerned this is quite 
sufficient — that the simplest elements of the 
mimetic art were in Latium and Hellas altt>get!ier 
the same. The dance {triumyhuSi Oplay^os, 
5tf?{5pa/x/3os), the use of masks or their equivalent, 
the accompaniment of the pipe, the rude son^s 
ceremonially abusive and obscene (to avert the evil 
eye, as the carmina trimnjAialia^ and the versus 
Fcsceiinmi at weddings), the wearing of the phallus 
for the .same purpose— all in honour of the gods 
and associated from the first with rustic festivals 
—this protoplasm of the drama, to which Horace 
gives the indefinite name of Fescennina Ucentia^ 
may be assumed for Italy quite as much as for 
Greece. In fact, ii Fescemiinus in this connexion 
{Fcsec7}ninus tjersm) is to be derived from fascinum, 
Fescemiinus literalIy~^aXXt/c<!js, and tbe parallelism 
is complete between Fescenxmuc Hccntm and rh 
9 &aXXt/ca, the phallic verses characterizing Aiisto tie’s 
first division of the Comedy. The derivation from 
, Fcsceiinium (another antique tlieory) might have 
: been snggested, though this is more than doubtful, 
by a trustworthy traditioji that this old Latin 
town, so long under the influence of Etruria, wiis 
a centra of tlie worship referred to. 

It is neither pos.sible here nor necessary to discuss 
the vexed and vexing question of the dramatic 
sattira, the name given by Livy to a play with a 
more or less amorphous plot and rude improvised 
dialogue assumed by his authority as the second 
stage in the development of dramatic art on Latin 
soil. It is not unlikely per that a play of the 
type described did develop in Latium as it did in 
Greece, but, if satura is the teaditional name of 
such a play instead of heing (as Hendrickson 
suggests) merely a later invention, we should agree 
that the word was a corrupted form of HrvpoSf and 
look to Southern Italy for its ultimate origin. 

However that may be, it is fairly certain that 
the Homans were affected at an early period by the 
Dorian comedy of their neighbours to the South. 
This is shown by Bethe’s investigatioBB,^ and Is In 
harmony with Livy's statement (viL 2), under the 
year 364 B.o., that ImMo is an Btnxscan word, 
and that the artistic beginning of the drama came 
from Etruria. This means ultimately Magna 
Grsecia, lor in such matters Etruscan xnllueuce was 
Greek ihfimnee at second haoid. Etruria was not 
creative in the sphere of art, it was not even a first 
class imitator ; but it was a good purveyor. 

a.' The ‘ PalHata.^— Let us turn, however, 
the crude beginnings of mimetic art, Italie or 
otherwise, to a brief coBsideration of the Roman 
drama as a literary production. From this point 
of view the Roman critics, especially after Varro, 
agreed that Uie finst definite event in the history 
3 Pfoleg* w Gesoh. d^g Theafen invAlt&rihvmi LoJpssii?, 1896. 
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of the department was associated with the year 
240 B.c. The long war with Carthage had just 
been brought to a successful termination, and it 
IS a matter of record that, in order to indicate 
tts especial gratitude for Divine protection, the 
Government, among other things, commissioned 
the Greek freedman Livius Andronicus to enlarge 
the usual scope of the L%i,di Romani by the pre- 
sentation of two plays, a comedy and a tragedy, 
translated, or, more properly speaking, adapted 
from the Greek for a Roman audience. For the 
one he resorted to the New Comedy, which, being 
both contemporary and cosmopolitan, was best 
fitted to reach the hearts of another nationality ; 
for the other he had a large body of old favourites 
from which to choose. The experiment was 
eminently successful, and it is characteristic of 
Roman conservatism, especially in connexion with 
any religious rite, that the types thus established 
w^ere in certain respects rigidly adhered to. The 
Comcedia Palliata (irom pMmmi a Greek soldier’s 
cloak) is always the adaptation of a play from the 
sphere of the New or occasionally (as perhaps in 
the case of the Anvphitvuo) of the Middle Comedy j 
the scene, the characters, and, as the name indicates, 
the costumes, are all Greek. The Greek atmosphere 
is not always consistently preserved, especially in 
Plautus ; but even here, though the man lived and 
wrote dux'ing and immediately after the blazing 
excitement of the Second Punic War, deviations 
are for the most part unimportant and, so to speak, 
accidental. Comparison, however, with fragments 
of the Greek originals, wherever available, shows 
that the poet treated his exemplar with great free- 
dom, both in content and in form, changing what 
was originally a dialogue in trimeters into the 
lyric measures of a cantictim^ abridging here, 
expanding there, and otherwise manipulating his 
text to suit his taste and that of his Roman 
audience. Frequently, too, he enlivened the action 
of his play by constructing an underplot from a 
certain number of scenes supplied by a second 
Greek exemplar. This ^process was technically 
known as contaminatio. On the whole, however, 
the Palliata is a faithful representation of the 
New Comedy of Greece. Indeed, owing to the loss 
of all complete originals, it is our only representa- 
tive, The characteristics of this comedy of man- 
ners, or, as Ben Jonson would say, of ‘humours,^ 
are familiar to all. 

The popularity of the Palliata and the creative 
period of its existence belong in round numbers to 
the century lying between 240 and 140 B.C. The 
names of at least twelve comic dramatists belong- 
ing to this period are known, and the number of 
Palliatm written by them must have, been not less 
than four hundred. We now have the six plays of 
Terence and twenty plays, more or less complete, 
of Plautus. Of the remainder, we have the names 
of about one hundred and forty plays, and frag- 
ments amounting in the aggregate to about eight 
hundred lines. Apart from Plautus and Terence, 
the great names of the department were Nsevius 
and Oseoilius Statius. In the famous canon of 
Yolcacius Sedigitus — which from time to time 
some scholar claims to understand*— the order of 
merit is Csecilius, Plautus, Nsevius, Lieiuius, 
Atilius, Terence, Turpilius, Trabea, Luscius 
Jjanuvmus, 'Ennius. Apparently the latest of the 

g 'oup was Turpilius, who died at Sinuessa in 103. 

e had already outlived the popularity of his 
department by nearly a generation. 

The Palliata was carefully studied in the two 
great eras of Roman scholarship — the age of Yarro 
and the age of Suetonius. Many plays of that 
type were doubtless composed, especially by 
‘persons of quality,’ in the time of Domitian, when 
it was the fashion to write books. But, after the 


first great period of its existence, the stage tradi- 
tion of the Palliata^ so far as we are now able to 
trace it, is largely the stage tradition of Plautus 
and Terence. Indeed, the only Roman comedy to 
survive, apart from these two authors, is a re- 
working or the Aidnlaria, belonging probably to 
the second half of the 4th cent, A.D., and known 
as the Que,rolus^ 

3 . The ‘Togata.’ — This was the successor of the 
Palliata in public favour. Its floruit belongs to 
the two generations between the fall of the Palliata 
and the time of Sulla, and the great names of the 
department are Titiiiius, L. Afranius,^ and T, 
Quintius Atta. Little is known of these men 
personally, except that Atta died in 77 b.c., and 
that Afranius was an older contemporary. Seventy 
titles and about four or five hundred fragments, 
mostly lexical, are all that remain of this type. 

According to the ordinary Roman definition (e.g. 
esp. Horace, Ars Poetica^ 288), which we have 
inherited, the Togata was the Roman parallel of 
the Palliata, It was a Roman comedy of manners, 
representing Roman life, as the Palliata was a 
Greek comedy of manners representing Greek life. 
The scene was Roman and the costumes were 
Roman j hence, of course, the name. Thanks to 
Yarro, however, we learn that this is not a defini- 
tion of the Fabula Togata as a whole (which ought 
to mean any play distinctively Roman), but of its 
most important sub-variety, the Tahernaria, The 
distinction is valuable to us, because the word itself 
is more significant and descriptive than is Togata, 
Moreover, Diomedes adds that ‘ tabernariae dicuntur 
et humilitate personarum et argumentorum simi- 
litudine comoediis pares, in qtdbus non magistratus 
regesve sed humiles homines et privatae domus 
inducunbnr, quae quidem dim quod tabulis tege- 
rentur communiter tabernae vocabantur.’ This 
statement is amply supported by the titles and, so 
far as they go, by the fragments. The scene was 
generally (perhaps always) outside of Rome, and 
for the most part in the small towns of Southern 
Latium. Indeed, Mommsen claimed that the scene 
had to be laid in a town of the Latin league, 
because the poet was not allowed to represent 
either Rome or a Roman citizen on the stage. 
Hence Mommsen would connect the death of the 
Togata in Sulla’s time with the extension of 
citizenship to the Latin towns at that date. If 
so, why was it tliafe the Togatao of the great 
masters were popular on the stage until late in 
the Empire ? 

The fifteen titles of Titinius represent what was 
originally about twenty thousand lines of text. 
About one hundred and eighty fragmentary verses 
survive. So far as form is concerned, the model 
was the Palliata, In his metrical art, Titinius 
followed the greater regularity of Terence, but in 
language and temperament he seems to have had 
more in common with Plautus. His plays were 
all family pieces, and it is clear that the life 
depicted was that of the lower classes and of the 
country folk. The prominence of women, notice- 
able not only in Titinius but in other authors of 
this type, is itself characteristic of Italian life. 
There is no sign of the kidnappers, and very 
little of the slaves which Festus tells us were 
standard characters in these plays. The only type 
suggesting the Palliata is the parasite^ The others 
are more Italic, and remind us rather of the 
AUllana and the mime than of the Palliata, 

By far the greatest, the most prolific, and the 
best loiowh of the trio was Afranius. Indeed, like 
Molifere and Ben, Jonson, Afranius seems to have 

i <^mrolu& AviuloHa, ed.. by B, Peipey, 1876, 

Mayx, in P^nly^Wissowai i. 708 f. For tbe Togata as a 
depaytujent, see esp. Edmond Oourbaud, de vmno&dict, Togsttch 
Paris, xm. 
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been an excellent iilusiniUon of Gildcr.sleeve’s 
statement that ‘ in literature as in life the <i;reatebt 
borrowers are often (he richest men/ Cicero 
(Brut, 167) says that he imitated (C Titius the 
orator, and even in the disjointed fragmenis now 
snrvivin.u’ liear echoes of Pacuviiis, possibly 
even of Cato, but above all of Menander. In fact, 
enough Is left of liis prologue to the Compitallcf to 
show not only that he followed IMenander, but that 
ho was criticized for it. Ilis reply u-as that ‘ iae 
borrowed not alone from Menantler, but from any 
other writer, Greek or Lalin, w’heiiuvor he found 
something suitable to his purpuse/ ‘Why nop? 
Is any Latin writer comparable with Terence in 
either language or wit? xVt the same time, was 
there ever such a borrower '/ Evidently ve have 
here the echoes of a lively discussion among the 
critics of the Gracchan x\ge — one which w'as 
doubtless taken up in some of the lost satires of 
Luciiius. Cicero [de Fin. i. 7) explains the nature 
of the debt to Menander. It concerned not plots, or 
scenes, or characters, but locos quosthm^ detached 
passages ; it was the same relation •which Ennius 
bore to Homer that every first-class Koiiian poet 
bore to his Greek models. But in itself the genius 
of Afranius seems to have had much in common | 
with that of Menander, and Horace’s {Epkt, ii. 1 . 57) 

^ * dicitiir Afranii to^a convenisse Meimndro’ 
was evidently the pnevailing opinion of critics in 
his time. Doubtless, he did not entirely accept 
it; nevertheless, he quotes it ■without comment 
Forty-three titles and over four hundred lines of 
fragments survive. Noticeable in Afranius as 
compared with Tltimus, and in Atta perhaps as 
compared with Afranius, is the steady growth 
towards the literary Atellana and mime, those 
rivals of the Toqata -which were already at hand. 

The Togatii Avas much rea<l and admired as a 
classic in the age of Hadrian and the Antonines. 
After that Ave hear little of it. In all tlie great 
library of antique realism, now gone beyfjiid recall, 
there is probably no department, at least so far as 
Borne is concerned, Avliicli we could so ill afford to 
lose. The literature of Home as it now survir'es 
is largely the literature of a great (japital— in other 
words, that portion of the Avritten Avord wiiiidi avus 
capable of appealing to the common denominator 
of taste for a long stretch of time in a uniAxwsal 
empire. Whatever Avas local or peculiar* in form 
or content was for that \'cry reason heavily 
handicapped in the struggle for existen<ie all 
through the arid Avaste Avhkjh lies between the 9rd 
or 4th century and the Benaissance. The Togalm 
was the artistic comedy of the Boman hQurgeomc. 
It must liaAfe been an incomparable picture of 
the ordinary life of the Italian countryside, of 
old towns Eke Pmneste or Telitemum, AAuth all 
their local ambitions, characters, and pecniHarlties, 
dmxnu the 2nd cent. b.c. As it is, our knoAvledge 
of this aspect of antique Italian life must be 
derived for the ino.st part from the priceless frag- 
ments of Petrmiius, and the great palimpsest of 
Pompeu Avntten over by the hand of Vesuvius. 

4 . Trag'edy. — ^The rules of the Boman tragedy 
founded by Livius Andronicus and developed by 
, hxs followers are practically the same m those 
already stated for the PaUiata, The great names 
are Ennius, his uepheAv Facuvius, and Acelus. 
Acoxus survived until the youth of Cicero, but it is 
clear that even then the stage tradition of the 
tragedy m^ed m the fame of the gxmt actor Asopus 
rather than by the popularity of the department 
m such. ^ Ihe tragedy of this period, the only 
gx*eat penod of its existence on Boman soE, is now 
represented by n^riy one limited titles and about 
twelve hundred lines of fragments. Among the 
numeroiiB lost tragedies AvritLon in later limes the 
lamous Hjkgiistes of Yaiius and the equally famous 


Medea of Ovid Avcrc the most important. Irrc^pec- 
iiA-e of such luonstrositieH as the J[ed‘'a of Jlo^idius 
Geta (a Ycrji^ilian cento [see Anth, Lot. 17, it]), 
the only survivors of this depart nient ?jre. the plays 
of Beneca, belonging to the time of Nero. lthas» 
often been said, though the statement is really 
quite without Avarrant, tliat they Avere never 
intended for tlie stage. ifoAvevcir tliat inay bo, it 
is certain that their iniluence on the eorly tragedy 
of England and Fi ance is one of the most important 
chapters in the f{jrmatiA*e liistory of the modern 
drama. Their c<mnexion, if they have any, Avith 
the tragedy of the Kepubiican period cannot he 
.slated deiinitely. Formally .speaking, the choruHcs 
go hack to the school of Horace, and the plays 
througiunit Avere deeply ailected by contemporary 
rhetoric. 

5 . The * Pr^texta/— The PnoUo'Mu the Homan 
parallel ti> the Tn^gwdht of Livius and his folloAvers, 
as the Togata Avas the Boman parallel to the 
PalUata^ Avas the in Addition of Nievius, the greatest 
(‘onstruetive genius, perhaps, of Komau poetry. 
But, oAving in' part, 1 x 0 doubt, to the coniparative 
poA’-erty of native Iloinan logearls, the idea AA*a» 
not especially fruitful. One^ example, hoAvevei*, 
survives. This is the Octavla., a play by some 
unknown author, probably of the Flavian period, 
and possibly connected in some Avay Avllh the 
house of the Annad, inasmuch as it has come doAvn 
to us in the corpus of Seneca’s tragedies. 

So much for a brief survey of the Homan drama 
as a purely iiieraiy production from beginning to 
end {Falllata and Togata, Tragmdia and Fnetcuia), 
It remains to consider those types of the drama 
which had a popular as Avell a.s a literary history. 
The most important of the.so, and the only ones 
Avith Avhieh avo need to be com'emed in the present 
inquiry, are the mime and the Fabula Ateilann. 
Strictly speaking, iliQ Atellana should lie considered 
a Afariety of the mime. Here, however, AA*e take 
it up first, not only becaube ys a literary form it is 
the inunediate successor of the Togata in public 
fuAmur, but also because as a popular form it is 
probably Hie oldest ilnumitic eiilerlainment knoAvn 
to have exisU‘d on Komaii soil. 

6 . The * Atellana/ — The Fabula Atdhniad in 
the ‘play from Atella/ a little town in Campania. 
Caiujianian origin is also attesied by the fmd titat 
the play Avas knoAvn ns * Ohcan,’ and the characters 
xia ‘ Uscae personae’ (Diomedes, t, 460, ie, Varro). 
Generally speaking, of course, these plays AAxrc 
acted in Latin, but Htmbo (v. 233; cf. Hueton. 
JuL 39) tellH uh that in his time (the Augustan 
Age) they Arere still acted in Oscan mrd r^m ^jma. 
rdrpioi', * during the national fcsUval’ This state- 
nient, so far from being incredible, as many have 
thougid, is merely an excellent illiihtrafeion of the 
Avell-lcnoAvn tendency of liturgy in linguiHtio con*- 
Hcn^atism (compare the use of Humero-Akkadian 
by the Babylonians; of Greek In the Bmnan 
worship of (‘ores, ae attested by Holy bins, xxx» 14, 
and CIc. Balb, 55 ; of Greek in the Kunslan, and 
of Latin in the Roman Ghurch, etc.). It jjrovcH 
beyond a iloiibt not only that tlie jday was Osean, 
but that the Bomans took it over m tlm ikst phiee 
in eoBsequenee of some voav or in connexion Aviik 
eome special ocmion, and acted it at ‘ tim national 
festival/ It is, therefore, reasonable to suppose 
that the ^ small and obscure town of Gampania 
recorded In the UtlBAtdkma was either the centre 
of the worship commemorated or in some way 
associated with its adoption. The date, though 
uncertainj was at leMb anterior to the tima of 
Llvius Andronious, and probably by a considerable 
period. This is ' stam m tvA^o ways. The tet k 

MaiT, in Vftnlr-wqsaowa, \l 1914 U., with re?.; A, 
DieUirich, Pt*laim>lia, J^cmpaJanUehiR Wawfhil^r wmi 
LctpiJdf;, 189/. 
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derived from the special and peculiar privileges of 
A Tlie^ first actors hired by Livius 

And^nicus were either slaves or freedmen. Hence 
the invariable rule of later days that no Roman 
•citizen coiild go on the stage without ipso facto 
incurring infamia^ i.e. the loss of certain imjjortant 
civic rights (as exemplified, for instance, by the 
famous case of the mimogTaph Laberins in Cfesar’s 
time). Tlie one excejition was the Atellana. 
Here and^ here only the actor was not obliged to 
remove his mask, and a citizen could take part 
without incurring any legal disability. This can 
only mean that the Atellana was introduced at a 
time when the Romans had no professional actors, 
and probably no festival at which theatrical per- 
formances were regularly given. The A tellana had 
been acted by Campanian citizens. The Romans 
followed their model, and acted the play them- 
selves as best they could. When the Greek drama 
was introduced in 240 B.G. with its professional 
actors (slaves and freedmen), the business ceased 
to be honourable, and Roman citizens gave it up. 
But that they had once taken part in the Atellana 
was reflected in the freedom from infamia which 
ever after remained a privilege of the actors in this 
particular type of drama. The special privilege of 
retaining the mask also shows tliat the Atellana 
came early to Rome ; not, however, because the 
professional played without a mask in early times, 
but because of the extreme antiquity of masks in 
the religious rite. 

The second argument for the high antiquity of 
the Atellana among the Romans is derived from 
Hie well-known principle that, unless the ground 
is already occupied, the play always brings its 
theatre with it. Now, Bethe {Prol'eg. ziir Qesch, 
des Theaters im AUerthum, Leipzig, 1896) has 
shown, we think conclusively, that the peculiar I 
shape of the Roman stage, about which so much 
has been written, is not due to the fact that it was 
a modification of the Hellenistic type. On the 
contrary, it reflects the type associated from time 
immemorial with the Atellana, In other words, 
when Livius Andronicus brought out his first 
Greek plays, the Atellana was already in posses- 
sion, and he adopted its stage as a matter of 
course. The same rule and the same line of 
investigation applied to the stage of the Atellana 
itself tend to prove that this play was not an 
Oscan invention. It was a popular Oscan repre- 
sentation of the ^McLKeSf one of the oldest types 
of the ancient Dorian comedy in Southern Italy. 

The importation of the Atellana to Rome may 
have been duo to some incident in connexion with 
the fall of Campania in S38. Perhaps, too, Livy’s 
description of the play which he calls a saturct^ 
may go back ultimately to a confused recollection 
of the Eoman Atellana in those early days, 

Like all genuine folk-dramas, the Atellana was 
not committed to writing. The actors merely 
agreed upon the plot. The dialogue was improvised. 
The characters were confined to a certain number 
of fixed types, each with a generic name, and there 
were no women. These features are all typical of 
genuine folk-drama the world over, and the last 
two, e^ecially, indicate the high antiquity of the 
play. The useof masks has already been mentioned. 
This and the wearing of the phallus are ceremonial, 
and show the antiquity of the type. The use of 
masks also accormts for the extreme liveliness of 
gesture characteristic of the Atellana (Juvenal, 
vi, 71), They were also peculiarly applicable for 
* Oseae personae,’ for a play in which all the char- 
acters were fixed. The i>lot, whatever it happened 
to he, attached itself to these familiar personified 
types, and represented their various adventures in 
tlm given situations. As befitted the roaring farce, 
the situation was always ludicrous and the plot 


full of intrigue. In fact, ‘ intrigue ’ is derived from 
triew (Dieterich, Pulcinellai 98, n.''2), and triem^ 
'tricks,’ was the word used to describe the action 
of these play.s (Varro, t^at. Men. 182 B ; cf. Bibbeck, 
Leipzig. Bind. ix. [1886] 337). The language was 
conversational, and the life depicted was tlie life 
of ordinary people (Varro, de Ling, Lat, vii. 84). 
Obscenity was notably prominent (Quint, vi. 3. 47, 
etc. ) j but this, too, was ceremonial and traditional 
as well as a matter of choice. The most striking 
and instructive modern parallel — ^in fact, if we 
may believe Dieterich, the actual descendant and 
representative of the Atellana in the world of to-day 
— is the Neapolitan deW Arte. 

The four fixed characters of the Atellana are 
Maccus, Bucco, Pappus, and Dossenus. Maccus 
(probably Oscan and borrowed from fiaKKodv, to 
sit 'mooning’) is stupid, greedy, and lustful — the 
butt of every one. He corresponds to Stnpidm 
in the mime. His weapon is the ‘ clava scirpea ’ 
(Novius, 79 R), for which we have a striking 
parallel in Bajazzo (of the Commedia delV Arteh 
i.e. Pagliazzo, the man with the ‘hay club’ 
(Dieterich, p. 112). Bucco (a popular derivation 
from vulgar Latin hiiGca^ as the name indicates j 
cf. Gr. rvidwv) is a great eater, a huge talker, an 
unconscionable braggart, an arrant coward. ‘ Over- 
large jaws,’ as we learn from the old Scriptores 
Physiognomoniei (i. 412, 7 Foerster), ‘betoken a 
blockhead, a babbler, a well-spring of words, 
words, words,’ a man who 'talks with his mouth’ 
[hncca]^ as our popular expression goes. Bucco is 
the talkative and aggressive fool, the 'cheerful 
ass,’ as opposed to Slaccus the great gaby, the 
simple and confiding blockhead. Pappus (from 
Greek Td^rTros) is the ' old man,’ avaricious, surly, 
lustful, foolish, conceited, therefore always being 
overreached : in short, Pappus is Pantalone. 
Dossenus (from dorsum, a pure Latin word) is ' the 
man with the back,’ Le. the hunchback. In the 
popular conception this affliction has always implied 
wisdom and cunning (cf. iEsop) as well as certain 
powers more or less uncanny. Hence, in the 
Atellana, Dossenus, like his modern representative 
II Dottore, in Pulcinella, is the sly and cunning 
rascal, the * professor,’ the earieatui'e of the scholar 
and philosopher. His second name of Manducus 
(cf. mandueare, mangiare, manger) that, like 
Bucco, he is also a great eater. 

Such were the standard characters, and such seem 
to have been the main characteristics of the Ateh 
lana in its traditional and purely poi>ular form. 

For a brief j)eriod this old folk-drama was raised 
to the dignity of a literary department, and suc- 
ceeded the Togata in public favour. The period is 
the time of Sulla, and the great names are Pom- 
ponius of Bologna and Novius. The lines upon 
which they worked out the problem were doubtless 
suggested in no small degree by the dramatic 
studies of Acexus and his contemporary, C, lulius 
Cjesar Strabo. These men investigated the Roman 
drama in connexion with Greek anodels, the ques- 
tion of correct titles (Varro, de Ling. Lat, x. 70), 
of masks, etc. Influence of the PalUata and 
Togata is suggested, though not proved, by occa- 
sional identity of titles. We also hear of mntica 
in Galba’s time (Suet. Mero, 39, Qalha^ 13), and 
it is natural to suppose that in raising the old 
farce to the dignity of a literary product something 
was borrowed from the higher types. It is clear, 
however, that the essential characteristics of the 
folk-drama were all preserved. The dialogue w^as 
now written out, of course, and the statement of 
Terentianus Maurus (vi. 396 K), that the metre 
used was the septenaHus, is borne out by the frag- 
ments. Li other words, thei‘e was no recitative, the 
play was all comic. Indeed, in language, Inimour, 
and sittiation these plays were more distinctly 
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Aristophanic than anylhin*^^ else in Iloinan litera- 
ture, Equally Aristophaoio was the hahit of 
personal criticism, the dvoiiacrrl of whieh 

W6 hear daring* the Empire from Tiherius to 
Trajan {Tac. Ann. iv, 14; Suet, Tih. 45, Calig. 27, 
Nero^ 39, Galba, 13, etc.). 

Witli tlio rise of the Atelhum to a literary form, ye have to 
deal with a confused and conftisiiig tangle of testimonies regard- 
ing the Atellmia, the Exodium, the Ji/n?itho7twa,and the Oreek 
Satyr-drama, 

The conclusion seems to he (cf. sehol. Juv. iii, 175, vi. 71 ; 
Suet. TiHf. 45 ; Oic. Earn. ’vii. 1, ix. Id) that the literary Atel’ 
Imia was used as an exodmm, and the first mention of the word 
in Luoiliua (180-103 u.o,) coincides with its development in this 
sphere. A short piece of three to four Imndred lines, and with 
only a few actors (Ascon. on Oic. Verr. 15), it seemed hardly 
worth while, so to speak, to put it on the stage by itself. Ap- 
parently, therefore, it was the analogy o! the Satyr-drama that 
suggested the use of the literary Atellam as an exodium, an 
after-piece. By later critics it actually was identified with the 
Satyr-drama (schol. Juv. vi. 71; Porphyr, on Ilor. Ars Poet. 
221, etc,). But it is hard to see how the two could coalesce. 
The literary model for the AtellaiicL to follow ought to ha the 
Hilitrotr&goedia, the Rhinthcmica (Porphyr, l,o. ; schol. Juv. 
Le.), and that it actually did so is suggested by certain titles of 
Pomponius (Vahlen, Mheiti. Mtis. xvi. (18613 472)- As Ehinthon’s 
plays were travesties of Euripides, so the RhintTionim of Pom- 
ponius and Novius were travesties of Pacuvius and Aceius. 
Were ^eRJdnthmiiecBot Pomponius and Kovius Atellance, oris 
this idea of later critics due to the fact that Pomponius and 
SS^ovius wroto both kinds and used both Mads aa e:rod:ia;? We 
believe Marx is right in adopting the second alternative. In 
fact, the loss of all these department®,, the similarity in tj'pe, 
use, titles, and characters, make it extremely difilculfe to decide 
whether the Atellana, RhiiUhonim, and Satyr-drama ever did 
coalesce to any extent. Probably not. The explanation seems 
to be that Pomponius and Novius wrote all three and used them 
for exodia. 

The Atellana was evidently popular under the 
Empire i the old folk-drama was never forgotten, 
hut as a living department of literature it seems to 
have heen largely the creation of these two men, 
and aa early as 55 b.c. (ef, Cie. Fam. vii. 1, 3 
[wiitten in 46]) the liteYniy Atellana as anexodhwb 
had already given way to the mimes of Decimus 
Laheriiis and Publilius Syrus, the only two men of 
note who raised the mime to a literary form in the 
Latin language. If this -were all, or if this chapter 
could he dealt with independently, the mime might 
he dismissed with the few phrases usually accorded 
to it. We have learned from Eeich,^ however, that 
this cannot be done, and with his general con- 
clusions W6 must agree in the main. The literary 
productions of Lalierhis and Bynis, like the Atet 
tana hy w^hich the mime was preceded, are a mere 
branch of the parent stock. 

7, The mime.— In its larger sense the mime is 
the most important phenomenon in the history of 
dramatic art ; it appears in a dossen diherent forms, 
it is responsible for a dozen others ; the history of 
it is the history of the growth of realism, of the 
rise of the democracy 5 it has popular periods and 
literary periods, a Greek history, a Eoman history, 
a Greeco-Boman history, a modern history. In- 
deed, after reading Beich one may sum up the 
whole story of the antique drama ■with the simple 
phrase, ‘ Mime thou %vert, to mime didst thou i 
return.’ Eor the comxdete and detailed dlscussltm 
of this long and interesting development, the 
reader is referred to lieioh himself. Hera it in 
manifestly impossible to give anything more than 
some of the important facts In outline. 

The earliest appearance of the word Is 

as a title for the ramous compositions of Bophton 
(5th cent, B.o,). These dramatic pr^entations of 
single incidents or situations, aocordmg to Buidas, 
were m prose and written in the Boric dialect. The 
spbstitutiou of the semen for prose gives the fom 
and the atmosphere of the Herond^s,, 

- the Tmiiers 0! Alexandrian life* A more elevated 
metre, on the other hand, starts us, by way of 
Sophron’s imitator Theocritus, on the long history 
of Imeolic poetry. A convenient generic tom for 

1 Beibb, p&l Mym, ein kUl Fas** 

vol.4„l|eryiul808t , 


this type is Belch’s mimologia, i.e. the miiiie as a 
recitation. 

There were also purely lyric mimes, which -were 
sung. To these Beich gives the generic title of 
mimodht. Barticular species of it are magoditt 
Simodia, hilarodia, Lyhiodia. Between the tuo 
w'e have Icmaidologia and lonihologia, all in verse, 
but partly recited, j^arily sung. ' Mnally, In tlie 
Alexandrian period, comes the fully developed 
mimetic drama, which %vas a combination of niimo^ 
logian^nd m media, and retained the characteristics 
of both. With a fully developed plot, ii bad prose 
paids and iambic jiaita, like the inbmlogUt, and 
lyric parts— caw like the munodui. With the 

conquests of Alexander this new invention })egan 
to spread in the Greek East, and soon took entire 
possession of it. Indeed, tlie time came when it 
ruled the stage, even to the exclusion of its ancient 
rival, the comedies of Menander. 

Toward the end of the 2ml cent. B.G., after the 
Bonians conquered the East, and especially afl.er 
Bulla’s time, they brought the dramatic ihime to 
Borne. From Koine it spread over the West, and 
thenceforth held possession of the entire Grmco- 
Eomaii theatre until the fall of ilie Empire. The 
irnix>tion of the Barbarians upon the West made 
I an end of the theatre. Only the mimi survived, 
and they did so by returning to their primitive 
original function of OavjmroTroiol and yeXmowotoL 
Such were those tumblers, juggler'^s, etc., of later 
times w’ho went on with the amtient art of the 
miimm. It was thus tiiat the mime of antiquity 
■was enabled to survive the hliddle Ages and rea<ih 
modem days alive. In the Greek East the mime 
was not subjected to the same strain. For cen- 
turies the Byzantines clung to the classic dramatic 
mimes of Phillstion. They abo prodiK'ed a large 
number of niimographs, ami a miiiiber of new 
mimic types and hgures were added to the ohl 
stock inherited from classical times. Here, as In 
the West, the regular claHsic^al drama had l<mg 
since disappeared from tine stage. When Byzantium 
fell, the remains of Greek culture took refiige in 
Italy, to reappear there at the Benaisaanee. Only 
the mime remained, and in a debased form survives 
to-day in the Turkish popular drama known as the 
ketragm^ ^Two distinguishing feattircK of the mime 
from beginning to end and In all its types and 
variations have been the mimic dance and the 
■wearing of tlie phallus. The mmm of all times and 
forms is also realistic, ; the very name implies it. 
Of course, all poetry %vaa properly denned as 
but the mime was felt tbrex^resent a specific 
type j to give the substance of Diomedes’ definition 
(1. 401 It), it was realism unmitigated and un- 
diluted. We get an idea (^f the relentlasH realism 
of the mime when we see how much of it is still 
left in the refined literary rexh'^*‘^^htatiyes of it 
furnished hy Theocritus and Herondas, Without 
the restraint of higher genius and literary form, it 
was easy for the realism of tlie mime to sink to 
mere o!>scenity and its wit to mere dullness* 

The realism of the mime is also seen in Its 
characters* Many of them, perlmxB all, were 
creations of the ancient folk-mime, and hml long 
been familiar to all claws from, this sourec. As 
early perhaps as the 6th or 7tli cent. b,o. wa have 
the first development of this species of fdk-oom- 
positiou by quasi-profassionals, those 
|uggler% roise-dancers, ventriloquista, and other 
hamelTO nomads who had been waudorlng about 
through Greece and elsewhero from . time' imine- 
luoriah They must soon have mm the advautag© 
of the mimic dance, and of the mime itself, whether 

r keu or 8un<f, for ^tting together an audience. 

this way, ihiuka Beich, Rprang up a new pro- 
fession, that of the wand eriug mimL 
Among all the varieties of dramatic composition 
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the mime was the lowest, as it were, in the social i 
scale* The same was true of the actors. Even the 
players of the hitJmra and flute were admitted to 
the Dionysiac gild, but never the 7nwius ; he was 
, always looked down upon by his more distinguished 
colleagues. The difterence was marked from the 
first by the fact that the actors wore no masks, 
and that women’s parts were taken by women. 
Doubtless, this was inherited from their early days 
but the ‘ regulars’ even in their own 
later and evil days would never join the mimi on 
account of the women. 

A convenient division of the mime as a whole is 
afforded hy the words waLyvtov and Mdeo-is, The 
mimic MSeo-ts is the developed mimic drama, the 
regular dramatic mime ; the iralyviov is everything 
below it, i.e. hilar odia, magodia, etc., mentioned 
above, kinaidologia, lomhologia^ <ji>Xi5a/fes, even the 
works of Sophron, etc,, none of which were regular 
dramas. Frequently the iraLyviov is what we should 
call a music-hall * turn. ’ It was extremely papular 
in both Greece and Rome ; and there were many 
varieties, such as educated animals (Vopiscus, 
Carinus, 19 ; Plutarch, de SoUert, Anim. 19, etc.), 
and special feats of imitation. Imitation of pigs 
seems to have been particularly popular (Phsedrus, 
v. 5 j Plutarch, Mor, 674 B ; Farc&rtu Grmc, ii. 84, 
etc,). Plato {Bep. iii. 8) speaks of performers who 
could give perfect imitations of animals, the sound 
of running water, the sea, thunder, etc. See also 
Friedlander’s PetroniuSi 1891, pp. 64, 68, 69, and 
293 (note). These varieties of plpLTicns are eternally 
popular. 

The most important figure in the history of the 
department is rhiiistion, who lived and wrote in 
Rome during the 1st cent. A.D. He is the classic 
of the mimic (firdOecnst the regular dramatic mime ; 
hence the comparison of him with Menandei’, the 
classic of the New Comedy,^ The statement of 
Cassiodorus (Far. iv. 21), that he invented the 
(dramatic) mime, is doubtless due to the fact that 
he was the first to write it all out, ke, the dialogue 
as well as the songs. Evidently he was the cul- 
mination of the mime among the Greeks. But the 
beginnings of it take us back to pre-historic times. 
The mime of Sicily and Italy came from the Pelo- 
ponnesus with the early Dorian settlers. It was 
extremely popular in Sicilian Megara and Syracuse. 
Tarentum was especially fond of the Italic mime, 
the Ail these cities were founded near the 

beginning of the Sfch cent. B.c. 

The original kernel of the mime, the source from 
which it sprang, was the mimic dance, the begin- 
nings of which belonged to the Stone Age, and may 
be seen to-day among all peoples who still belong 
to that stage of civilization. The ancients never 
forgot the connexion between the two. The mimic 
dance survived in all types, and the mimm himself 
was always a trained dancer. The hinaidohgij for 
instance, were originally dancers who thus accom- 
panied their da-ft^ara IwviKd (cf. Petron, 23) j Hesy chins 
describes the magodia itself as AraX?), the 

Romans designated the action of the ljTr6$G(ns by 
saltare^ and the actresses were known as salta- 
tnculm. The use of gesticulatonm in the same 
connexion indicates the kind of dance. 

The development of troupes of regular profes- 
sional mimi from the old wandering yeXcoroirowl of 
primitive times seems to have taken place about 
the 3rd cent, B.a These primitive ancestors of the 
mQdmy^jonglmrs had gradually taken up all the 
types and themes of the old rustic mime. They 
travelled everywhere, they were great favourites 
at the court of Philip, and hordes of them followed 
Alexander into Asia Minor. Here the Dorian 

1 X-uycpitris MevdLvfipov Kol ^tXto'TtwvoS', BoiSsonad®, 

Gmca[ 1829, L 147-152 j and by Studemmid, Lektionskatmgt 
Bresltiu, 1887, 


mime met the Ionian mime, and the result was the 
iirSdea-LSi the regular dramatic mime. The Dorian 
mime was originally prose (hence Sojihron), al- 
though ^-eat artists like Epicharmus put it into 
metre. The dramatic mime (Mdecns), however, 
was^ noted for its canticcii and this combination of 
Dorian prose {mimologia) B,nd Ionian song {mimodia) 
is what ensured the lasting success of the dramatic 
mime. Great emphasis was laid upon mimodia y 
and this brings the dramatic mime near to the 
modern opera or operetta. In this way, too, we 
get a substitute for the missing chorus of the 
Palliata. Plautus took over mimodia, and the 
result is the mimic canticnm of his comedies. 
Pomponius and Novius seem to have done the same 
thing for their Atdlanm. 

Now, the Ionian mimodia itself, like the hifhO^cviy 
throughout its entire history, falls into a mytho- 
logical and a ‘biological’ type (cf. Aristox. cvp, 
Athen. xiv. 621 C), the one, hilar odia {oxidLysiodia), 
dealing with mythology and the gods (paratragic 
and burlesque), the other, magodia, with real life. 
Both were entirely melic, and in both singing was 
accompanied and supported by mimic dance and 
gesture ; but the accompaniment of hilarodia was 
stringed instruments, of magodia, drums and 
cymbals (Athen. 620I)-621D), and the choice of 
instruments itself indicates that the dancingof the 
latter was much freer and more lascivious. 

Hilarodia and magodia were wide-spread and 
very popular in Ionia, and acquired literary form 
— hilarodia through Sinios of Magnesia, magodia 
through Lysis. Hence these new literary types 
were called after their founders Simodia [hUarodia) 
and Lysiodia [magodia]. Through famous poets 
and a regular class of actors these two types of 
Ionian mimodia survived into Roman times. Bulla’s 
friend Metrobius was an actor of the Lysiodia. 

Kinaidologia, or lonikologia, was another type 
of the Ionian mime. This was not really sung, 
although accompanied hy the mimic dance (hence 
it was more mimologia than mimodia). This also 
was very popular in Ionia, and was cultivated hy 
such famous poets as Sotades, Alexander Aetolus, 
Pigres, etc. 

It will thus be seen that we have an unbroken 
connexion between the mimic-dramatic dances of 
the primitive Greeks, the ancient folk-mimes of 
the Dorians, the Italic ^^XiJa/ces of the 8th cent. B.C., 
and the dramatic mime of later times (not only in 
its popular form, but in its literary form i Laberius 
and Syrus on the Latin side, Philistion and his 
successors on the Greek side). 

The relation of Rome to Greece in the matter of 
the mime now becomes more definite. Antiodemis 
{Antipater Sidon. Anth, Pal, ix. 667), the actress of 
Lysiodia, came to Rome in the 2nd cent. B.C. ; 
Metrobius, as we have seen, in the 1st cent. B.c. 
In 211 B,o. an old mimus (Festus, 326) danced to 
the flute in the Roman' theatre. His dance was an 
intermezzo, but his mere presence shows that the 
mimi had already reached Rome. The mimi who 
satirized Lucilius and Accins (150 B.c.) from' the 
stage were following an old-established custom of 
the dramatic mime [Mdecns], The fact that they 
took such liberties shows that even then they must 
have been in Rome for a long time. The satire in 
question must have taken place at the Ploralia< 
(April 28-May 3), which was the special feast at 
winch mimes were given. The Floralia were first 
celebrated in 238 B.O., and every year after 173. 
It is quite possible that the mime was connected 
"vvith this feast from the first. In that ease, the 
dramatic mime^ which was established in the Greek 
East by the 3rd cent. B.c., was already settled in 
Rome xn connexion with the Phmlia by the exxd 
of the same century. Thus we see how the mimodic 
portion of the dramatic mime was the suggestion 
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of the canfim of Plautus and Ca^ciiius Statius. 
The introduction of tljo mime and of mlmi at that 
time was facilitated by the fall of Tarentum in 272, 
and by the fact that in 190 Scipio Asiaticus returned 
from Antioch, a centre of the dramatic mime, just 
as long afterwards Verus (Capitol, viii. 7) came back 
from his Parthian campaign with shiploads of mimi. 

The early niimii of course, acted in Greek, and 
the se€D7ia Grmca remainetl in Home until Theo- 
dorie,^ One is reminded of such modern parallels 
as the Thedtre italien in Paris, etc. The Latin 
mime was a copy of the Greek (technical terms, 
rules, etc.),” 

Having traced the history of the department as 
a whole, let us pause a moment upon the fully 
develope<l dramatic mime of the l)e.st period. We 
have already seen that it inherited dialogue in 
prose and iambic verse, also iyide portions (c/mffca), 
accompanied by music and the traditional mimic 
dance. The same principle also justified the intro- 
duction of iralypia^ sueh as trained animals, imita- 
tions, etc. In plot, too, and in length it wiis fully 
equal to the old classical drama ; in compass and 
variety it w^as superior. 

A good example of the tyjm is an old fa^-ourite, well known to 
Ovid, and still popular in the days of Chrysostom and Chorikios.s 
The name of the jsiece has not survived ; we might, however, for 
convenience call it D£vor0?ts, as it is an early exploitation of the 
inevitable * triangle.’ In the 0rst scene we have the facile young 
wife and the jealous husband. Then the lover, the culfm aduf- 
ter as he is (nailed, appears, and with the help of Thymele’s 
faithful ahlgail, the cata can'sss, gains an interview with her 
mistress in the absence of Oorinthus, In the following scenes 
the jealQua husband is subjected to all sorts of tricks and mystb 
Soatioiis, artea mimicoi. Finally, the lover has to hide from him 
in a large chest (mrituri ei&ta, Latini}, He is discovered. The 
husband, hreatlung fire, tells the Blave to fetch him a knife, 
large and very sharp, as he proposes to render the aultm adidter 
harmless. Then he changes his mind, and decides to air his 
wrongs in court, Then comes the court scene, and the piece is 
brought to an end in some farcical fashion. 

The final tableau of Mrorcmis requires not only tlie three 
principal characters and the judge to be on the stage at the same 
time, but also a throng of slaves, witnesses, court officials, super- 
numeraries, etc. Other plays show even more dearly that In the 
mime, as in the modern drama, with which, in fact, it has much 
in common, the actor played hut one part and the number w’-as 
unrestricted. It is also clear that the ‘unities’’ were dis- 
regarded. 

Variety in form was accompanied by variety in 
characters. True to its composite origin, the mime 
is hospitable to all, from fchieve.s and prostitutes to 
emperors and gods.^ The same was true of cos- 
tume. The StuplduSf or clown (a typical character 
iulierited from the primitive stock), wore the 
regular clown's costume, the untitnmhia (cf. the 
mediaeval ‘motley'), a shaved head, an npeXf a 
mimic club (like Maecus and Bajasszo), and always 
the phallus. The old women, too, wore a burlesque 
costume. Otherwise, as in the modem drama, the 
dress was according to the character and the 
situations. 


So, too, the whole gamut of human emotiom 
waa played upon : comm and tragic, humour and 
sentiment, go hand in hand, as in the Komantic 
comedy of the Elimbethan Age. The titles oi 
Lateius suggest realistic plots for the most part 
It is doubtful, however, wdiether such mimes m 
his N'ecpomantki and Lacm Ammus were alto- 
gether realistic. In fact, even when the mime 
dealt with contemporary life and was purely 
realistic, great em^ihasis was laid on the unusual, 
strange, mid astonishing*. Hothing Indicates more 
etely the really popular origin of the mime/ A 
favourite character was the beggar who suddenly 
1 Oiw>, Mm, vil. 1 ; Sutton. d«l 80, 
f Sea Iteicb, dt p. S61 f., for 4et®0s. 

imdit be Cftjled the Mm. Br&oegirdte of the peviod, 

* See esp. Cyprian, de Spect fi. Many of lAberius a»a 
Synm epeas. for theanselves m tbte r^speofe. 

B The mimes were carefully studied in the rbetorioal 
^boola dumsf and af^ the Age, To this fftct te due 


becomes rich (Cic. Phil. ii. 27) ; anoihor, the rich 
man who heeoiaes a beggar (Son. Episi,. 113. b). 
Sliipwreck wah a favourile nwfif (Sen. //<>(/. iv. 2, 5 ; 
Petron. 114 and 115). Tins Lfnirrofii^, a favourite 
mime of Domitian’s time, gave the romantic ad- 
venturen of a rubber chiettaiu* arnl ended with inn 
execution. Kspecialiy chan5ct<*nKtic of the mime 
was some serious crime, hoinetbing unusual and 
horrible, like j^arricide or incest or puiseming. 
Trials for perjury or poi'-oning are frcniucnt, and 
generally serve for the An interest- 

ing exam})le, which will also illusinue the part 
occasionally taken by animals (cf. such titles of 
Laberius as Cat uhfniL^ ami and see Fefron. 

90), is given by Plutarch, de Srdlurt. AiUaL ix. 7- 
Tliis wa^ a nihne with a larj^e ninubcr of m u/td a 

coiiiphcaied plot, whioli ho gaw i» the theatre uf Mai-follu*-. 
Vespasian himself was present. The centred in what 

pm ported to be a poison, but was in reality a sleeping potion. 
As in the case of Juliet, whoever took it ai>parently died, hut 
after a time iei i( ed. One of the star aetfsr < v.as a trained dof;, 
and the most important nuldeat of the tin no*, hecause it douhi- 
less led to the (U^noitatu’ntf ivastryini^ the effvt tof tlie suppo^^ed 
poison upon Inin, Ak soon as hr* had eaten the piece of bread 
upon which the poison had be(*n placed, he bccran to trcmhle 
and stagjLfer, his head heavy, and he litudly stififened out 
as if dead, and allowed hiiisfoelf to he carried uhmil in thnt.Btate. 
When it was time to recover, he imitated perfectly all the pha'^es 
of returning consdousness, and, while the actors ! ndieated thf ir 
astonishment at the fact that the suppo«fed victim of a deadly 
dose had come to life a<.rain, the dog liimself vast to hiy master 
and joyously fawned upon him. 

The connexion of this incident with the plot is not slatctj, but 
we may believe rvifh Eeieh that there was a emmexiiiii, ami that 
the probable nature of it is ilhibtrated by (the mime from which 
wus derived?) the famous story of Apululus, Met 10. 2, A rich 
old gmidee took for a second wife a jouncjf and very Iwjauiiful 
woinan. She fell violently in love with her stepson^ but was 
rejected by him, and her passloii was turned to hatred. (Note 
that this has been a popular favourite ever since tJm 
days ol Joseph and Hippolytus. It appear*'! constantly in hilk- 
tradition, in the mime, in that echo of the mime, the rhoturi^'al 
emtroverdiPE and amaiuritr, in fhc Italian nunih^ etc.) A blave 
procures her a ynddvri and deadly poifon, .she drop;, it in a cup 
of wine, and the pair leave it where the young man will take it 
without arou*-ing suspicion. Presently, however, her own son 
returns from ssliool, and, being thirsty —as small hoys ahvuvs are 
•—drinks the wine and falls dead on the spot. (Here is the un* 
expected turn of fortune which the mime, that faithful inter- 
preter of the popular mind, so dearly loves.) 

Ifc is, of course, clear to all that the chihl has diwi of j>oisan. 
The woman acciibi-s her sfc«*]>soii ol the deed, and allcgcH as u 
cause that he had attempted incest with hcrstlf. The vonng 
man is arrested, there is a great trial Bcent* in court, amC afb’r 
much oratory on twth sides, he Is condemned to death. At. f hl*< 
point, however, we have another unexpected turn. An old 
judge, who is also a skilful physician, has been quhdiy listening 
to riie trial all this tunc. At this point he rises te^ his feet and 
; informs the court that he himself had sold the drug to t!ic slave, 

: and that it is not a poison at all, but a slecpiiig mtioa, * bet us 
; go now to the tomb, ^ said he, ‘the child will mon bo waking 
; up/ Thus the woman's guilt was discovered ; hut, true to the 
! mime, she was merely turned adrift, not executed. 

Another plot emmently cJtamctoristlcof the mime Is llucdrus, 
4m xiv, ‘ The two susitors,* which rcapiujars in an old tTcnch 
famati known as *3tie valr Fakfrol/ ‘ The grey Hor^(c/ 

Thia is lioiuatitic comedy. Bo, too, the mlmo 
takes \m into tlie woyld <d pliantaKy. ^VitchcH, 
warIo(dvs, magunan??, prophets, gho.'^iB, are all 
favourite charaeiers. In tlie old Dorian tninm 
popular ^demons were prenonted, and the meta- 
morphosiB of men Into anhnak, whieli m well 
attested for the mime of all periods, takes uh 
straight into the fantastia land of the Frog King/ 
of < Beauty and the Bea-nt/ of nlm (Golden Grab/ 
of *ttia Three Citrons/ ami the like. In tIuH 
fuBotion the' mime !b a etttiously csinaplete prote- 
tyya of Carlo Gorfs famous es^perlment >vith the 
fairy tales of Italy. To the same eategorj beluiig 
the mythologioal mimes* Prmpm, Antm 
An^uMa M 0 &chmf^ Kinytm mm Mp^rrfm fdos. Ant, 
toe survival of the BmMim of gyms. These mm axtmetod 
h-om bit mimes at on early date* and published m a sort of 

toe woof studente and pmUman, ftejmwlfi(to might 
be drawn senteatotii obssmteoss so dearly loved by the 

rhetorio of toe BEvgr Age. For th(«© who wish to woover too 
plots, eoenee, ana wow most characteristic of Dm mime, toe 
practice declamation# of the rhetorical schools probably alford 
toe richest field for investigation, 

1 See esi>. Zielinski, DU mdrdimlioniMU in Athm, St. Fetera- 
burg, 1888 ; Weinmoh, 2Vi(g deamktanebos^ Leiimg* 1911, p. 
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XIX. i. 15), Paris and (Enone (cf. Suet. Dorn. 19), 
PJiilistion’s Deukalion and Pyrrluiy etc. 

It ■will be seen that in form and type the mime 
was not subject to the restrictions of the classical 
drama most familiar to us. It may be added that 
the same was true of many details of its presenta- 
tion. First and most important, the actors, as we 
liave already seen, never wore masks. It is not 
neces.sary to explain what this means for dramatic 
art. Tlie minyiis^ wore his own face only j indeed, 
one of the principal characters of the mime was 
known in Latin as Sannio (Cic. de Orat. ii. 61), i.e. 

‘ the man who makes faces ’—a speciality of the 
miine.^ So, too, as we have seen, only in the mime 
were women’s parts always taken by women, And, 
as there was no restriction of type, the characters 
included women of all ages and kinds. It is 
characteristic of the mime as a whole, however, 
that old women should he a speciality. This 
enabled a talented actress to keep on indefinitely 
{Pliny, i^Avu. 48). 

The original stage of the mime, as we see from 
old vase paintings of the was a platform 

on props about three feet from the ground, and 
with steps in front by which the actor mounted. 
Change to the regular stage was very slow. With 
the beginning of the theatres the mime was acted 
on a small platform in the orchestra and in front 
of the regular stage. It was thus given as an 
emholmrium (Biomed. 490) or intermezzo. The 
next step was to the regular stage, upon which in 
Cicero’s time the mime took the place of the 
Atellana as an ezodiiim (Cic. Fam. ix. 16). At 
the Floralia^ however, it had always been acted 
independently, and it gradually drew aAvay from 
its function as an exodium (Biomed. 491 f.’}, until 
in the early Empire it took to the regular stage, 
upon which, together with the pantomime, it 
finally ruled alone. One distinction, however, 
survived. The mime -was acted in front of the 
sqmrium^ and it was through this that the actors 
made their exits and entrances. The stage was 
dix-jssed as in Shakespeare’s time, but, as also in 
Shakespeare’s time, there was no scene-shifting. 
Claudian {Eing. Grcec. 6) shows that there was, 
as we might assume, a regular corps de ballet. 
Boubiless it filled the same place and did much 
the same thing as in our times. 

In view of what has been said, it is not difficult 
to understand why the fully developed dramatic 
mime, in spite of its faults, finally ruled alone. If 
the drama springs from the people, and if its 
highest function is to represent their life and 
their point of view, then the dramatic mime has 
a greater right to be called the national drama 
of the Grseco-Eoman woxid than has the classical 
drama of Greece or its short-lived and . always 
nxore or less exotic representative in Kome. It is 
likely that Quintilian’s verdict of ‘in comoeclia 
maxime elaudicamus’ might have been applied 
with equal justice to the Homan tragedy. Cicero 
was a notorious lover of the mime, a man of judg- 
ment and taste in such matters, if there ever was 
one. It is true, of course, that the mime was the 
drama of the age, and that the age was an age of 
realism. For that reason alone the average man 
of to-day would doubtless have agreed with him. 
But, after all, the realism of Cicero’s time, how- 
ever relentless, was not the realism of our time. 
The mxmograph of those days, realist though he 
was, still possessed the vivid imagination, the 
nimble fancy, and, therefore, the sentiment of Ms 
race and time— those qualities without which the 
bubbling 'well-spring of humour and invention 
must soon dry up. Moreover, Ms audience was 

I Quint. vL 3, 8 ; the epitaph of the mimm Yitalia, in 4niih. 
Lot, 487a, R. etc. 

® 8ee nethe, op. cU. ch. 38, for the full discussion. 


endowed with the same qualities. It still believed 
in ghosts and magic, it still had a folk-lore, it 
still possessed an incomparably ricli mythology. 
Hence the real world of antiquity finds its parallel 
in the age of Elizabeth rather than in our own. 
It was only partially real after all. And so the 
mime, like the Elizabethan ‘ tragi-comedy,’ was 
now wildly humorous, now fantastically horrible. 
The Romantic and the real, humour and pathos, 
comic and tragic, fact and fancy — all these and 
more were called upon to picture a life which, 
real as it once was, is no longer ours and will 
never be ours again. 

The dramatic mime, however, seems never to 
have taken its position as a groat literary depart- 
ment. In the long run the habit of leaving the 
dialogue to the actors proved to be inveterate, 
and this alone would have been fatal. But the 
most serious menace to the mime was its own 
splendid inheritance of versatility. Dialogue and 
plot, music, singing, dancing, an occasional weak- 
ness for ‘ specialities ’—the combination is un- 
stable, and, except in the hands of a great genius 
like Pliilistion, one or another was sure to be 
magnified at the expense of the rest. Audiences 
are uncritical, playwrights are human, actors are 
—actors. Between the three the mime of the 4th 
cent. A.D, no doubt deserved the adverse criticism 
bestowed upon it by Bonatus and Cassiodorus. 
But, whatever its faults and virtues, the vitality 
of the mime was amazing. Time and change, 
national ruin, ecclesiastical fulmination and ana- 
thema — nothing could prevail against it. We 
cannot ignore a dramatic type which finally 
ousted both Euripides and Menander from the 
stage, and ruled alone for over half a millennium, 

8. State control of the theatre. — ^The Roman 
theatre,^ like the Roman play, and, for the most 
part, the details of its presentation, were a con- 
tinuation and development of the Greek proto- 
types as they existed in the Alexandrian period. 
All derive ultimately from the one fact that the 
Roman play, like its predecessor, was clearly and 
distinctly an act of worshixi to the gods. It w’as, 
therefore, given at festivals, more especially a-t 
those festivals which the State religion, hence the 
State itself, had set apart for purposes of public 
worship. The plays were merely one item of the 
ritual observed. Other items were the races, 
gladiatorial combats, etc., which gave the general 
name of huH to these occasions. In the time of 
Augustus, the regular annual ludi, during which 
plays were given, were the MegaUnses (April 
4-10), the Oeriales (April 12-19), the Florales 
(April 28-Ma,y 3), the Apollinares (July 6-13), 
the Bomani (Sept. 4-19), the Fleheii (Nov. 4-17). 
Other hidi of the Augustan Age, during which 
plays were or could be given, were generally 
sporadic and meant to commemorate some special 
occasion, such as a great victory or the death of 
some distinguished man. Later in the Empire the 
tendency to increase the regular annual ludi be- 
came very marked, and serious attempts to reduce 
the number were made by several of the Emperors, 
notably Nerva, Septimius Severua, and Macrinus. 
Nevertheless, according to the calendar of 354, not 
less than 175 days in the year were given to ludi, 
and 101 of this number to plays. , 

The play was managed by the State. It is true 
that ludi were given by persons more or less in 
private life, but they were still an act of worship, 
the consent of the State had first to be secured, 
and, lastly, they were supposed to be under the 

I The beet authority fop Borne here is L. FrledEnder in 
Marquardt-Mowmsen^s Bandlrmh der r&m. AUert4lni$r» vi. 
11886] 482 f. See also G. Oehtoiohen, 'Pas BnhneirweSen der 
Orieeben trad Eomer/ in Mdller’s BanAbttch der ktass. Alter-- 
tumstmsemchaftj Mualoh, 3.890, v, 3, pp. 181-304, Sbr colours 
|n theatrical tradition, see especially Donatus, de Comddid- < 
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general fsupervision of State officials. At no time 
apparently was the antique theatre a purely pri- 
vate enterprise; still Jess was it ever a purely 
financial one. One or two exceptions under the 
Empire are raeniioiied by Tacitus, hut with such 
disapprobation that they illustrate rather than 
invalidate the rule. 

Until the time of Augustus five of the six great 
annual ludi mentioned above were in charge of 
the various sediles. The sixths the ApoUhmrcs^ 
wliich occurred in July, was managed by the 
preetor urhamts. The officer in charge had every- 
thing to do. Indeed, in earlier times, as we learn 
from Plautus, he even attended to the matter of 
costumes. He also built the theatre, and after- 
wards had to clear it away and put the place in 
order. Oddly enough, Rome never seems to have 
had but two permanent theatres — the theatre of 
Pompey, built in 55, and the theatre of Marcellii^, 
whicn belongs to the Augustan Age. The iedile 
also had charge of the audience during the j)er- 
formance. In this he was assisted by his corps of 
dedgnatoreSf or ushei’s. The designator^ how- 
ever, -was a vastly more important person tlian 
is the modern usher. He wim a regular deputy of 
the^ civil magistrate in charge, and as such the 
majesty of the law was with him. He had lictors, 
and was expected to move or remove people when- 
ever necessai^. In the 2nd cent., as we learn 
from the jurist Ulpian, this office was in the gift 
of the Emperors and wm of great value. The 
sedile had a regular sum allowed him from the 
State treasury to meet the bills incurred. But 
this tear, as it was called, had been fixed as 
early^ as the Second Funic War, and was far from 
keeping pace with the growing expenses of the 
function for which it was designed. Nevertheless, 
the office of aclile as mattra deplaisir made one so 
prominent and popular that it was much sought 
after by the aristocracy as a means to further 
advancement, and they spent fabulous sums in 
giving the shows devomng upon them. But at 
the accession of Augustus no patricians could be 
found who were willing to accept the office. He, 
therefore, transferred the management of theat- 
rical matters to the prsetors, and this remained 
the law under the Empire. 

It is well known that one’s seat at the theatre 


was determined by one’s position in the State, and 
that it was regulated by law. The theatre was a 
relipous institution, in charge of the Government. 
Such being the case, a seat at the theatre, like a 
right to vote or to bear arms, was a privilege of 
citizenship, and therefore to be assigned according 
to that principle. For that reason, in the earlier 
days of wie Bepublic, slaves could not attend the 
theatre? and the same must have been true of 
strangers unless they were guests of the State. 
Butin the time of Augustus these restrictions had 
ceased to be in force. The law on the subject of 
seating as it existed under the Empire rested lor 
the most part upon enactments of Augustus, 


use was and stdi xs. remned, was set apart for the 
senators. This rule had been in force since 104 
B.O. Eepresentatives of foreign States and, under 
the Empire, certain members of the reigning house 
were auowed to sit here. The position of the 
knights W2^ finally ^tablkhed by the Lm Moscia 
TJimtraUs, This famous law was pushed through 
by L. Roscius Ofcho, tribune of the people in 67 
B.C. Among other things it provided that the 
property qualification of a Roman knight should 
be raised to 400,000 sesterces, and that the first 
fourteen rows belfind the orchestra should be set 
apart for the exclusive vm of this order. The law 


also provided that even within these row’s careful 
rlistinctlons should be made among the kniglits 
Ihemselves. For examplej the first tw'o rows 
w'ere reserved for those knights wdio^ had served 
as military tribunes or lamhcommissioners. The * 
younger knights also had a se])arate section, 
w'hicii under the Empire was known as the Gimeus 
GermanicL Even insolvent knights, decoctores^ 
were obliged to sit in a group by themselves. 

Previous enaet-uientH were extended and strength- 
ened by the Julia TkeatraVis of Augustus. 
Tliis law, which was much affected by" Greek 
theatrical ordinances, prescribcfl the place of 
every one in all parts of the honse. The general 
pubfic sat according lo trihus^ or wards. But even 
here distinctions were made— for instance, in fav- 
our of husbands and fathers as against bachelors 
and spinsters. The women, and with tlsem the 
young children, had to sit hy tlicniselves on the 
back TOW’S. The omi most notahie except ion was the 
Vestals, who had seats of honour near the front. 

8o the various colleges of priests and other officials 
had seats of their own, often of a special form, 
with backs, arms, etc. Hometimes a certain seat 
was given a man m perpetunm^ usually in return * 
for distinguished services rendered to the Statu. 
Such a seat wxis also ii.sed by his family and could 
be inherited. 

The usual time for a play to begin \vas early 
in the morning. A play of Plautus, inelndmg the 
music, would take about three hours. Whether 
two or more should be given in succeaslon, m was 
sometimes the case, was left to the in 

charge. Plays were never given at night except 
for ceremonial reasons. This was alway,s the case 
when mimes were acted at the Flared ia. Other 
details, so far as they bear upon the present 
discussiem, have already been dealt w’itli clse- 
wdiere. 

9. The Homan drama not truly national.— Tn 
view of what has been said in the prcvioiiB pages, 
we might perhaps conclude that m a literary pro- 
duction the life of the Roman drama was surpris- 
ingly brief, its great authors comparatively few, 
its genuine popularity problematicah We eanuot 
agree, however, that the roaHona for it were that 
tho FaUiata died of too much (5reck, that the 
mimic sorrows of the tragedy coultl not appeal to 
an audience steeped in the bloody realities of the 
arena, that idealism does not and cannot reach a 
generation of reallBis. These aro all true, but 
they are symptoms, not causes. There were 
plenty of men in the Golden Ago of Perlalos who 
preferred cock-fighting to comedy, and athletics 
to .^sehylus. Nevertiiekss, the tintma really did 
reach the hearts of tho people. This was because 
it was theirs, because it was truly national. The 
Roman drama, on the contrary, both as an Instb 
tution and as a department of literature, wm 
profoundly aifeefced by the intrusion upon it at an 
early date of the fufly developed Hclkmie tradi- 
tion and the long* established Hellenic master- 

t ieeea. The con8e{|uence was that the Roman 
mma as we know xt, and as the Romans them- 
selves knew it during the historical period, was 
not really national, and had no deep roots In tlie 
national life. The atmosphere of the Falliuia 
was lotaign, the material of the tragedy was not 
only foreto but comparative! j remote ? even tho 
worship or Bioixysus--“god of the drama— -was an 
exotic, and Hxe feeling of mistnist entertained by 
the gexmine old Roman is clearly indicated by tho 
famous BenatuscomuUum dn JimanaUhtH. His 
afleotions, his traditions, his beliefs were deeply 
rooted in his own deities, the old rixstio deitien of 
the Italian countryside. Foreign gods, above all 
foreign gods with ‘ mysteries,’ did not appeal to 
him. BCe was opposed to Bionysus, aa long after- 
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wards was opposed to the Christians, and it 
was the same feeling which prompted him to 
ignore for generations the intrusion of the Hellen- 
istic week of seven days, each under the protection 
of a planetary deity. The actor, too, as we have 
seen, was a foreigner or its equivalent. In other 
words, the profession which in Greece was a conse- 
cration, involved in Rome the loss of civic rights. 
Who shall say how far the development of his- 
trionic talent and the appreciation of it as such were 
affected by this absurd but entirely logical rule ? 

We have seen that two types of drama among 
the^ Romans remained popular for an indefinite 
period. The statements just made, however, are 
proved, rather than disproved, by these excep- 
tions. The Atellana was a folk-drama, which in i 
itself ensures longevity ; it was also very old, and ; 
for the average Roman it was Roman from the | 
first. The mime also was very old, but in its 
developed dramatic form it was neither Greek nor 
Roman, but really the child of the new era. It 
was Grseco-Roman, and belonged to the Empire. 
The mime, too, as was said above, maintained 
itself for an indefinite period. In the long run, 
however, its vitality was due not to its superiority 
as an organic play, but to its enormous flexibility 
and to its power of adapting itself to the tastes of 
the passing hour. It always had a residuum of 
folk-elements, such as a few fixed characters and 
the habit of improvising dialogue ; it could intro- 
duce popular songs and dances, also imitations and 
other music-hall ‘ turns. ’ In short, whatever it was 
capable of or had once been nnder Pliilistion and his 
compeers, it survived only as a theatrical perform- 
ance, not as a high-class dramatic composition. 

so. Parody of Christian rites. — Hatred of the 
Christians, for example, was long popular, and 
the consistent appeal of the mime to the populace 
is seen in the fact that as early, perhaps, as tlie 
beginning of the 2nd cent, the * Christian^ {o Xpicr- 
ncLpds mfi(f}do\^fi€Pos [Greg. Naz. Or at, ii. 84]) had 
become a regular character in the mime. The 
favourite act was parodying the rites of the Chris- 
tian Church, especially baptism. The candidate 
was brought on the stage accompanied by bishops, 
priests, and deacons j and all the ceremonial was 
gone through with.^ A number of early saints 
were mimi who in the course of time had been 
converted then and there by the Divine power of 
the rite they were parodying, had confessed their 
faith from the stage, and had suffered martyrdom 
soon after. The most famous was Genesius in 
Diocletian’s time. His speciality had been to 
imitate the ^ working of the spirit ’ with a pre- 
tended fit, after which he proceeded to baptism. 
A church was erected to him, and to this day Saint 
Genesius still remains a specialist on epilepsy,® 
Even martyrdom was depicted in the most real- 
istic fashion. But this was nothing new. In the 
old mime of Laureokts, the robber chieftain was 
(apparently) nailed to the cross, and, as Josephus 
telfs us (Ant xix. i. 13), the realism was height- 
ened by a large supply of blood brought in for the 
occasion. In fact, Domitian once put the last 
touch to this delectable speciality by substituting 
the genuine crucifixion of a condemned criminal. 
That such an entertainment could still remain a 
burlesque is partly due to the fact, as Reich 
observes, that the sufiferer was the clown. It is 
expressly stated that Saint Gelasinos was the 
B^tirepoSf ,ie, the jtic>)p6$ or - 

Occasionally the mmct was converted. ^ The 
famous case was that of Pelagia by Bishop 
Honnos.® As a rule, however, the mima was a 

I Mimr GXvH ISi and 144. 
s mMtonmt BoUand. v. 120 (August). 
sSee «sp. Usenet, *Iiegenden der Pelagia,* nwfrdge und 
Leipzig. 1007, pp. 191-216. 


much harder nut to crack. The Christian Fathers 
were especially fond of designating her as a ‘iropp'i^ 
(Chrys. vii, 665 £. etc.). 

It is only just to add that the mimus was not 
really to be blamed for his pai’odies. Throughout 
paganism he had ridiculed the ancient gods. This 
was characteristic of Hellenism, and no one 
thought anything of it. In their case, however, 
the Christians objected to it—a new point of view 
had come in from the East. And, when Chris- 
tianity won the upper hand, the mime returned 
again to the old gods of paganism. 

II. Christian opposition. — Attacks on the theatre 
begin with the first Christian writers (so Minucius 
Felix, Tatian, Arno bins, Augustine, Lactantius, 
Gregory Naz., etc.). Special works aimed at the 
theatre alone were written by Tertuliian and 
Cyprian \ and Chrysostom rarely forgets this his 
special vessel of wrath. In the course of time all 
this bitter polemic was systematized, supported, 
and connected by the dialectic of the la%v and of 
the Church. 

All the old gods are devils (Tert. Speot. 19) ; Dionysue the 
old god is the lord of the theatre ; therefore, the theatre belongs 
to a devil, the devil. He built it himself, and says expressly 
that it belongs to him (Tert. op, cit 26). In the .same way all 
dramatic arts come from the devil (pseud. -Oypr, Sped, 4 ; 
Tatian, Orat. ad Groec. 22). This is a favourite topic for Chry- 
sostom : through the mouth of the monks Christ speaks, through 
the mouth of the mimi the devil speaks (vii. 676 B). The songs 
of the mime are Satan's own, the dances of the mime are 
not otherwise (vi. 77 B, viii. 422). Ho/u-Trij vamo. earn, etc., the 
whole show and all that is said and done by and during the 
same is inspired of hell, a demon’s litany, a deviPs sacrament 
(viii. 6 0, ix. 32a B). All who go to the mime become the devil's 
own (viii. 114 0). Therefore the Christian who goes to it is a 
perjurer, for when he was baptized he swore to renounce the 
devil and all his works (viii. 60). Everything about the mime 
shows that it comes hot from hell. Dissembling, disguise, 
imitation, is the devil’s stock-in-trade^ his reason for 

existence, the origin of Ms name. The chief aim of the mime 
is to raise a laugh. But laughter and gaiety come not from 
God— 0€bs ov Trat^erat— but from the devil (x, 690, vii. 97). 

Long and fiery passages are given up to the various actors, 
above all to the miTnce. They curl their hair, they paint their 
cheeks, they roll their eyes, they glitter in jewels and gold— 
and who are these mirnce^ The daughters of butchers, of 
shoemakers, even of slaves! Most seductive of ail is the 
beautiful voice with which they know how to sing their ^Sal 
TTopviKai, their acrfiara. crctravtKdg their * ballads of the brothel,* 
their ‘ devil’s own ditties,* Then, too, the language is common, 
vulgar, frivolous, full of oaths, not even intelligible, eking out 
its meaning with shouting and squealing I Yet the Christiana 
are forever talking about the actresses, what they say, how 
they look, what they wear. Which one of these Christiana 
can repeat the Psalms or passages from the Scriptures? Which 
one of them does not know all the songs from the mimes? The 
young people are singing them the entire day long. The mime 
is the theatre of concupiscence, an incurable plague, a poison, 
a snare of death (vii. 172), the training school of immorality, 
the seed of iniquity, the haunt of impurity and lewdness, the 
fiery furnace of the Babylonians heated to seventy times seven 
by the devil himself, etc. etc. 

The above is a fierce arraignment, but of no 
great value except to indicate wny Bishop Johannes 
%Yas given the name of * Clirysostomos.’ As a 
matter of fact, the anathema of the Chnroli was 
utterly powerless. Indeed, the Church actually 
lost ground, as there was evidently a largo body 
of more or less conscientious Christians that saw- 
no such harm in the mime as Chrysostom would 
have us suppose. Until the very end of the 
Eastern Empne interest in the mime never abated 
in the slightest degree, and it is well known that 
the metres, if not the music, of these same (p^al 
TTopviKal and dcrptara ffaraviKd attacked by Chry- 
sostom actually entered into the Hymnology of the 
Greek Church. Arfus was accused of -Dae same 
thing by Athanasius. Every hymnology bears 
traces of a similar process, and, as a matter of 
fact, this is by no means the only indication that 
neither lime, nor change, nor creed has ever been 
able finally to sever the ancient bond between the 
Church and the theatre. 

bOTRA'rxniB.— This ig given in the text and footnotes. Of. 
also the list of authorities appended to art, Drama (Greek), 

Kjrby Floweb Smith/ 



